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15 the knowledge of the nature and properties of the ing near the immoveable point of the heavens called the 
heavenly bodies; their magnitudes, diſtances, and pole, is the moſt proper to ſerve as a guide in naviga- 
motions, both real and apparent; together with the na- tion. Other nations, Jeſs ſkilful in aſtronomy, obfer — 
tural cauſes by which their revolutions are performed. ved only the great bear in their voyages: but as that 
s ee ee e i e conſtellation is too far from the pole to be capable of 
| % fiory of Aſtronomy. / ſerving as a certain guide in long voyages, they did 
Ir is probable that aſtronomy has exiſted almoſt from not dare to ſtand out ſo far to ſea as to loſe ſight of the 
the beginning of the world: As there is nothing more coaſts ; and if a ſtorm happened to drive them into the 
ſurpriſing than the regularity of thoſe great luminous ocean, or upon ſome unknown ſhore, it was impoſſible 
bodies, that ſeem to turn inceſſantly round the earth, for them to know by the heavens into what part of the 
it is eaſy to judge, that one of the, firſt curioſities of world the tempeſt had carried them. 
mankind was tg. conſider. their courſes, and obſerve Thales, having at length brought the ſcience of the 
their periods. But it was, not curioſity only that in- ſtars from Phœnicia into Greece, taught the Greeks to 
duced men to apply themſelves. to aſtronomical ſpecu- know the conſtellation of the little bear, and to make 
lations : neceſlity itſelf may be ſaid to have obliged uſe of it as their guide in navigation. He alſo taught 
them to it; for if the ſeaſons are not obſerved, which them the theory of the motion of the ſun and moon, 
are diſtinguiſhed by the motion of the ſun, it is im- by which he accounted for the length and ſhortneſs of 
poſſible to ſucceed in agriculture. If the times proper the days, determined the number of the days of the ſo- 
for making voyages were not previouſſy known, com- lar year, and not only explained the cauſe of eclipſes, 
merce could not be carried on. If the duration of the but ſhewed the art of predicting them, which he even 
month and year were not determined, a certain order reduced to practice, foretelling an eclipſe which hap- 
could not be eſtabliſhed in civil affairs, nor the days pened ſoon after. The merit of a knowledge ſo un- 
allotted to the exerciſe of religion be fixed. Thus, as common in thoſe days, made him paſs for the oracle of 
neither agriculture, , commerce, polity, nor religion, his times, and occaſioned his being reckoned the firſt of 
could diſpenſe with the want of aſtronomy, it is evi- the ſeven ſages of Greece. | 
dent that mankind were obliged to apply themſelves to Anaximander was his diſciple, to whom Pliny and 
that ſcience from the beginning of the world. Diogenes Laertius aſcribed the invention of the terre- 
What Ptolemy relates of the obſervations of the hea- firial globe; or, according to Strabo, geographical 
vens, by which Hipparchus reformed aſtronomy almoſt maps. Anaximander is 12d alſo to have erected a 
20000 years ago, proves ſufficiently, that, in the moſt gnomon at Sparta, by the means of which he obſerved 
ancient times, this ſcience was much ſtudied. - the equinoxes and ſolſtices, and to have determined the 
It is agreed that aſtronomy was cultivated in a par- obliquity of the ecliptic more exactly than had ever 
ticular manner by the Chaldeans. The height of the been done before; which was neceſſary for dividing 
tower of Babel, which the vanity of men erected about the terreſtrial globe into five zones, and for diſtinguiſh- 
150 years after the flood, the level and extenſive plains ing the climates, that were afterwards uſed by geogra- 
of that country, the nights in which they breathed the phers for ſhewing the ſituation of all the places of the 
freſh air after the troubleſome heats of the day, an un- earth. The Greeks, aſſiſted by the inſtructions they 
broken horizon, a pure and ſerene ſky, all conſpired had received from Thales and Anaximander, ventured 
to engage that LES to contemplate the vaſt extent to make conſiderable voyages, and planted ſeveral colo- 
of the heavens, and the motions of the ſtars. From nies in remote countries. | 
Chaldea aſtronomy paſſed into Egypt, and ſoon after Commerce having induced the learned men of Greece 
was carried into Phœnicia, where they began to apply to viſit other nations, they greatly increaſed their aſtro- 
its ſpeculative obſervations to the uſes of navigation, nomical knowledge from converſing with the Egyptian 
by which the Phœnicians ſoon became maſters of the ſea prieſts, who had long made the ſcience of the ftars 
and of commerce. their profeſſion. They alſo learned many things from 
What made them bold in undertaking long voyages, the Phythagorean philoſophers in Italy, who by ſome 
was their cuſtom of ſteering their ſhips by the obſer- are ſaid to have made ſo conſiderable a progreſs in this 
vation of one of the ſtars of the little bear, which, be- ſcience, that they had rejected the common er 
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and aſſerted that the earth and planets moved round the 


ſun, which was at reſt in the centre of the ſyſtem. But 


others affirm that Pythagoras only mentioned this as a 


conjecture, which he did not pretend to eſtabliſh as a 
ſyſtem. | : 

Meton greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Athens by his 
profound knowledge in aſtronomy. He lived in the 
time of the Peloponneſian war; and was the inventor 
of the golden number, {till placed in the calendar. 

The Greeks alſo improved their knowledge from 
converſing with the druids, who, according to Julius 
Cæſar, inſtructed their pupils in the knowledge of the 
ſtars, and of the magnitudes of the heavenly bodies. 

This ſpecies of learning was more ancient in Gaul 
than is generally imagined. Strabo has preſerved a 
famous obſervation, made by Pytheas at Marſeilles a- 
bout 2000 years ago, with regard to the proportion 
of the ſun's ſhrdow to the height of a gnomon at the 
time of the ſolflice. Were the circumſtances of this ob- 
ſervation exactly known, it would be ſufficient to re- 
ſolve the important queſtion, Whether the obliquity of 
the ecliptic be or be not ſubject to variation? - 

Pytheas was not contented with making obſervations 


in his own country. His paſſion for aſtronomy and 


geography induced him to travel through Europe, from 
the pillars of Hercules to the mouths of the Tanais. 


He alfo advanced along the ſhore of the weſtern ocean, 
towards the north pole, and obſerved that the days 


rew longer ahout the ſummer ſolſtice, in * 
as he travelled; ſo that, in the ifland of 


entirely above the horizon. By this means he proved 
the fallacy of what ſome philoſophers had advanced, 
namely, that thoſe climates were not habitable ; and 
at the ſame time ſhewed the method of diſtinguiſhing 
the climates by the length of the days and nights. 

About the time of bers ſeveral of the Greeks 
applied themſelves to aſtronomy in emulation of each 
other. Eudoxus, the diſciple of Plato, not being ſatiſ- 
fied with what was taught on that ſubject in the ſchools 
of Athens, repaired to Egypt, to cultivate aftronomy 
at its ſource ; and having a letter of recommendation 
from Ageſilaus king of Sparta, to Nectanebus king of 
Egypt, he remained 16 months with the aſtronomers 
of that country. At his return, he compoſed ſeveral 
books upon aſtronomy ; and, among others, a deſerip- 
tion of the conſtellations, which Aratus, fome time af- 
ter, turned into verſe, by order of Antigonus. 

Ariftotle, the diſciple of Plato, and the contemporary 
of Eudoxus, made uſe of aftronomy for improving 
phyſics and geography. He attempted to determine, 
by meaus of aftronomical obſervations, both the figure 
and magnitude of the earth. He demonſtrated, that 
it was of a ſpherical form, by the circular appearance of 
its ſhadow on the diſk of the moon in eclipſes; and from 
the inequality of the meridian altitudes of the ſun, 
which are different in different latitudes. 

Calliſthenes, who attended Alexander the Great, 
having been ſent to Babylon, found there aſtronomical 
obſervations made by the Babylonians dufing the ſpace 
of 1903 years, and fent them to Ariſtotle. 

The princes who ſucceeded Alexander in the king- 


dom of Egypt were very careful to draw the moſt fa- 


mous aſtronomers to their courts by their liberality ; fo 
chat Alexandria ſoon became the ſeat of aſtronomy, 


hule, the 


fun roſe almoſt as ſoon as it ſet, the tropic continuing 


but they have not reached our hands. Ariſtyllus and 
Timochares obſerved the places of the fixed ftars, in 
order to improve navigation and geography. Eratoſt- 
henes meaſured a degree of the meridian, in order to 
determine the magnitude of the earth. Hipparchus, 
who alſo reſided at Alexandria, laid the foundation for 
a methodical ſyſtem of aſtronomy ; for a new ſtar hap- 
pening to appear, he made a catalogue of the fixed 
ſtars, conſiſting of 1022. He alfo deſcribed their mo- 


tion round the poles of the ecliptic, and at the fame 


time applied himſelf to eſtabliſh a theory of the ſolar 


and lunar motion. 


- 


The Romans, who aſpired to the empire of the 


world, encouraged aſtronomy, and endeavoured to car- 
ry it nearer to perfection; and in the _ of Anto- 
ninus it began to aſſume a new face: for Ptolemy, 
who may be called the reſtorer of this ſcience, impro- 
ving from the lights of his predeceſſors, and adding the 


obſervations of Hipparchus, 'Timochares, and thoſe of 
the Babylonians, to his own, compoſed a ſyſtem of aſtro- 
nomypy, entitled, The Great Syntaxis.“ It contain- 


ed the theory and tables of the motion of the ſun, moon, 
and other planets, and of the fixed. ſtars. ET 


But as the beginning of great works are never per- 


feR, it is no wonder that Ptolemy's work was not free 
from errors and defects. Many ages, however, elap- 


ſed without any one's preſuming either to correct or 


complete it. At laſt, the ArabianSprinces, having 
conquered the countries where aſtronomy had long 

flouriſhed, procured' the work of Ptolemy to be on 
lated into their own language, and called it the Alma- 


geſt. Nor did they ftop here; they cauſed many ob- 


ſervations to be made, by which it appeared, that the 
greateſt declination of the ſun was one-third of a de- 
ree leſs than. what Ptolemy had made it; and that 
Ne motion of the fixed ſtars was not ſo ſlow as he be- 
lieved it. They alfo ordered a large extent of country 
under the ſame meridian to be red: in order to de- 
termine the length of a degree. | 
This example of the Khalifs excited the princes of 
Europe to promote the improvement of aſtronomy. 
The emperor. Frederic the ſecond, willing that the 
Chriſtians ſhonld underſtand aftronomy as well as the 
Barbarians, cauſed the Almageſt of Ptolemy to be 
tranſlated from the Arabic into Latin; and Alphonſo 
king of Caſtile afſembled the moſt able aſtronomers 


from all parts. By his orders they applied themſelves 


to reform aſtronomy, and compoſe new tables, whic 
from him were called the Alphonſine Tables. : 
This work awakened the curiofity of the learned of 
Europe : they applied themſelves to invent inftruments 
for facilitating the obſervations of the heavenly bodies; 
they calculated ephemerides, and compoſed tables for 
finding the declinations of the planets ; and laboured 
ſucceſsfully to facilitate the rnd cor: of eclipſes. The 
noble Dane Tycho Brahe was a far more accurate ob- 
ſerver than any that preceded him. He publiſhed from 


his own obſervations, a catalogue of 770 fixed ſtars 


and Nicholaus Copernicus revived the ancient Pythago- 

rean ſyſtem. | 
John Kepler, a moſt excellent aſtronomer, diſcover- 
ed, by the help of Tycho's labours, the true ſyſtem of 
the world, and the Jaws that regulate the motion of 
the celeſtial bodies. Galileo, the Florentine philoſo- 
a . pher, 


Hiſtory. 


The famous Conon made a vaſt number of obſervations; 


ge 


y. 


gect. I. 


/ 


ment diſcovered a great many new and-ſurprifing phe- 
nomena, as the ſatellites of Jupiter, and their motion, 
the various phaſes of Saturn, the increaſe and decreaſe 
of the light of Venus, the mountains and uneven ſurface 
of the moon, the ſpots of the ſun, and the revolution 
of that luminary about its own axis. This honour, 
however, Dr Prieſtley is of opinion, belongs to Zacha- 
rias Janſen, who was undoubtedly the firſt inventor of 
teleſcopes. He ſays, that, having directed his tele- 
ſcope toward the celeſtial bodies, he plainly diſcovered 
the ſpots of the moon, and ſeveral new ſtars; and that 
the full moon evidently appeared through this inſtru- 
ment not to be flat, but ſpherical, the middle part be- 


ing prominent. Jupiter 1 round, and rather 


ſpherical. Sometimes, he ſaid, he ſaw one, ſometimes 
two, three, and at the moſt four ſmall ſtars a little a- 
bove or below him; and which, as far as he could ob- 
ſerve, performed their revolutions round him; but that, 
he ſaid, he left to the conſideration of aſtronomers. 

HFevelius has given us a catalogue of the fixed ſtars, 
much larger than that of Tycho, compoſed from his 
own curious obſervations. Huygens and Caſſini firſt 
ſaw the ſatellites of Saturn, and diſcovered his ring. 
The indefatigable Mr Flamſtead watched the motion 


of the ſtars for more than 40 ears; and has obliged 


the world with ſuch accurate obſervations on the mo- 
tions, Oc. of the different luminaries, as will tranſmit 
his name to the lateſt - poſterity : he alſo publiſhed 
what is called the Britannic catalogue of fixed ſtars, 


containing above 3000 ftars, from his own obſervations. 


Tbe merit of Sir Iſaac Newton is too well known to 
need any encomium, and his diſcoveries too numerous 
to be particularly mentioned in this place. It is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that the ſcience is perhaps more indebted to 
him than to all the other aſtronomers that ever exiſted. 
The great Dr Halley has obliged the world with 
the aſtronomy: of comets, a catalogue of the ſouthern 
flars, aſtronomical tables, c. b 

Other aſtronomical writers are, Albategnius, Sacro 
Boſco, Regio Montanus, Purbachius, 2 
Longomontanus, Clavius, Boyer, Dr Hook, Riccio- 
lus, Horrox, Sir Jonas Moore, Tacquet, Bullialdus, 
Seth Ward, count Pagan, Wing, Street, De la Hire, 
Dr Gregory, Mercator, Whiſton, Dr Keil, the two 
Caſſini's, Leadbetter, Hodgſon, Brent, Dr Long, the 
Abbe le Caille, Wright, Fengfon, De la Lande, &c. 


Sect. I. Of the apparent Metions, Magnitudes, 


and Changes, in the celeftial Bodies, as ſeen by the 
e 75.27 HT 5 22 21 


As the true motions of bodies at a great diſtance 
are to be gathered only from a careful obſervation of 
their apparent ones, it is abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe 
who want to become acquainted with the true motions 
of the heavenly bodies, to know perfectly the different 
changes which take place in the heavens as ſeen from 
this earth, the only place from which any obſervation 
can be made. By carefully attending to theſe, a little 
knowledge of optics will enable us to underſtand with 
great certainty; not only the true ſyſtem of nature, but 
alſo what appearance the heavens would make to a 
ſpectator placed in any part of the viſible creation. 

„ | EI | 


ſhe appears in the weſtern 


nſbergius,* 


elevated according to the different 


ene ee MAY... 
pher, is commonly ſaid to have firſt directed a teleſcope 
to the heavens, and by the aſſiſtance of that inſtru- 


The firſt and moſt obvious phenomenon is the daily 
iſing of the ſun in the eaſt, and his ſetting iu the weſt; 
fter which the moon and ſtars appear, ſtill keeping 


the ſame weſterly courſe, till we loſe ſight of them al- 
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Apparent - 


motion of 
the ſan. 


together. This cannot be long taken notice of, be- 


fore we muſt likewiſe perceive that neither the ſun nor 
moon always riſe exactly in the ſame point of the hea- 
vens. If we begin to obſerve the ſun, for inſtance, in 
the beginning of March, we will find that be ſeems to 
riſe almoſt every day ſenſibly more to the northward 
than he did the day before, to continue longer above 
the horizon, and to be more vertical at mid-day. ' This 
continues till towards the end of June, when he is ob- 
ſerved to move backward in the ſame manner; and this 


retrograde motion continues to the end of December, 


x nearit, when he begins again to move forwards, and 
o on. . | | 
The motion of the moon through the heavens, as 
well as her appearance at different times, are ſtill more 
remarkable than thoſe of the ſun. When ſhe firſt be- 
comes viſible at the time ſhe is called the zeaw--w07, 
rt of the heavens, and 
ſeems to be at no great diſtance from the ſun himſelf. 


Every night ſne not only increaſes in fize, but removes 


to a greater diſtance from the, ſun, till at laſt ſhe ap- 


pears in the eaſtern part of the horizon, juſt at the time 


the ſun diſappears in the weſtern. After this ſhe gra- 
dually moves farther and farther eaſtward, and there- 
fore riſes every night later and later, till at laſt ſhe 
ſeems to approach the ſun as nearly in the eaſt as ſhe 


did in the weft, and riſes only a little before him in 


the morning, as in the firſt part of her courſe ſhe ſet 
in the weſt not long after him. All theſe different ap- 
pearances are completed in the ſpace of a month, af- 
ter which they begin in the ſame order as before. They 
are not, however, at all times regular; for at ſome ſea- 
ſons of the year, particularly in harveſt, the moon ap- 
pears for ee days to be ſtationary in the heavens, 


and to recede no farther from the ſun, in conſequence 


of which ſhe riſes for that time nearly at the fame 
hour every night. 3 5 | | 

In eee the ſtars, it is obſerved that ſome of 
them have the ſingular property of neither riſing in the 


| 3 
Of the ſtars, 


eaſt, nor ſetting in the weſt; but ſeem to turn round one 


immoveable point, near which 1s placed a fingle ſtar 
called the pole or pole-ftar. This point is more or leſs 
parts of the earth from 
which we take our view. The inhabitants of Lapland, 
for inſtance, ſee it much more elevated above the ho- 
rizon, or more vertical, than we do; we ſee it more 
vertical than it appears to the inhabitants of France 
and Spain; and they, again, ſee it more elevated than 
the inhabitants of Barbary. By continually travelling 
ſouth, this ſtar would at length ſeem depreſſed in 


the horizon, and another point would appear in the 


ſouth part of the horizon, round which the ſtars in that 
quarter would ſeem to turn. In this part of the hea- 
vens, however, there is no ſtar ſo near the pole as there 
is in the northern part, neither is the number of ſtars 


in the ſouthern part of the heavens ſo great as in the 


northern. Suppoſing us ſtill to travel ſouthward, the 
north-pole would then entirely diſappear, and the whole 
hemiſphere would appear to turn round a ſingle point 


in the ſouth, as the northern hemiſphere appears to 


us to turn round the pole-ſtar.— The gen 


appears 
& > 
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ance of the heavens, therefore, 1s that of a vaſt concave 
ſphere, turning round two points fixed in the north and 
4 ſouth parts of it, once in 24 hours. 5 
Fixed ſtarr, When we further conſider the ſtars, we will find the 
and plants. greateſt part of them to keep their places with re- 
| Hee to one another; that is, if we obſerve two ſtars 
having a certain apparent diſtance from each other 
this night, we will obſerve them to have the ſame to- 
morrow, and every other ſucceeding. night; but we 
will by no means obſerve them to have the ſame places 
either with reſpect to the ſun or moon, as muſt be rea- 
dily underſtoed from what we have already ſaid. Nei- 
ther doall the ſtars in the heavens appear to be of this 
fixed kind. Some of them, on the contrary, change 
their places very remarkably with regard to the fixed 
ſtars, and with regard to one another. Of theſe there 


are only five, diſtinguiſhed by the name of planets, 


(from 7>av», to err or wander), and called by the 
names of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Fupiter, and Sa- 
turn. 

 Mereury is a ſmall ſtar, but emits a very bright 
white light: though, by reaſon of his always keeping 
near the ſun, he is ſeldom to be ſeen; and when he 
does make his appearance, his motion towards the ſun 
is ſo ſwift, that he can only be diſcerned for a ſhort time. 
-He appears a little after ſunſet, and again a little before 
ſunriſe. | 

Venus, the moſt beautiful ftar in the heavens, known 
by the names of the morning and evening ftar, like- 
wiſe keeps near the ſun, though ſhe recedes from him 
almoſt double the diſtance of Mercury. In conſequence 
of this property ſhe is never ſeen in the eaſtern quar- 
ter of the heavens when the ſun is in the weſtern ; 
but always ſeems to attend him in the evening, or to 
give notice of his approach in the morning. 

Mars is of a red fiery colour, and always gives a 
much duller light than Venus, though ſometimes 
he equals her in ſize. He is not ſubject to the 
{ame limitation in his motions as Mercury or Ve- 


nus; but appears ſometimes very near the ſun, and 


ſometimes at a great diſtance from him; ſometimes ri- 
ling when the ſun ſets, or ſetting when he riſes. Of 
this planet it is remarkable, that when he appfoaches 
any of the fixed ftars, which all the planets frequently 
do, theſe ſtars change their colour, grow dim, and of- 
ten become totally inviſible, though at ſome little di- 

Rance from the body of the planet. | 
Jupiter and Saturn likewiſe often appear at great 
diſtances from the ſun. The former ſhines with a bright 
light ſomewhat reddiſh, and the latter with a pale faint 
one; and the motion of Saturn among the fixed ſtars is 
ſo flow, that, unleſs carefully obſerved, he will not be 
3 thought to move at all. * e rnb 
E e- Befides the motions which we obſerve in all theſe 
phy pla- Planets, their apparent magnitudes are very different 
nets differ- at different times. Every perſon muſt have obſerved 
ent at differ- that Venus, though ſhe conſtantly appears with great 
ent times. fplendour, is not always equally big. But this appa- 
rent difference of magnitude is moſt remarkable in the 
planet Mars, which ſometimes appears no leſs than 25 
times larger than at others. This increaſe of magni- 
tude is likewiſe very remarkable in Jupiter, but leſs 


Their irre- fo in Saturn and Mercury. 
zular mo- Though we have thus deſcribed the motions of the 


don. planets, with reſpect to their apparent diſtances from 


MBS re. 


larly in the heavens, but, on the contrary, in the moſt 
complex and confuſed manner that can be imagined, 
ſometimes going forward, ſometimes backward, and 
ſometimes ſeeming to be ſtationary. Plate XLIV. fig. 2. 


8e 


che ſun, they by no means appear to us to move regu- 


repreſents the apparent paths of Mercury and Venus, 


as traced by Caſſini and Mr Ferguſon. They all ſeem 
to deſcribe looped curves; but it is not known when 
any of theſe curves would return into themſelves, ex - 
cept that of Venus, which returns into itſelf every 
eighth year, In the figure referred to, that which has 
the feweſt loops is the apparent path of Venus, the 
other that of Mercury. On each fide of the loops 
they appear ſtationary z in that part of each loop ncar 
the earth, retrograde; and in every other part of their 
path, direct. 

are to be obſerved in the celeſtial regions. The bve 
above mentioned are indeed the only ones which appear 
almoſt conſtantly, or diſappear only at certain intervals, 
and then as certainly return. But there are others 
which appear at uncertain intervals, and with a very 
different aſpect from the planets. Theſe are called 
Comets, from their having a long tail, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the appearance of hair. This, however, is not 
always the caſe; for ſome comets have appeared which 


were as well defined and as round as planets: but in 


zeneral they have a luminous matter diffuſed around 
hem, or projecting out from them, which to appear - 
ance very much reſembles the Aurora Borealis. When 


080 


Theſe, however, are not the only moving bodies which 


7 
Qmets, 


theſe appear, they come in a direct line towards the 


ſun, as if they were going to fall into his body; and 
after having diſappeared for ſome time in conſequence 
of their proximity to that luminary, they fly off again 
on the other ſide as fait as they came, proje & ing a tail 
much greater and brighter in their receſs from him 
than when they advanced towards him; but, getting 


daily at a farther diſtance from us in the heavens, they - 


continually loſe of their ſplendour, and at laſt totally 
diſappear. Their apparent magnitude is very differ - 
ent: ſometimes they appear only of the bigneſs of the 
fixed ſtars; at other times they will equal the diameter 


of Venus, and ſometimes even of the ſun or moon them 


ſelves. 80, in 1652, Hevelius obſerved a comet which 
ſeemed not inferior to the moon in ſize, though it had 
not ſo bright a ſplendour, but appeared with a pale 


and dim light, and had a diſmal aſpect. Theſe bodies 


will alſo ſometimes loſe their ſplendour ſuddenly, while 


their apparent bulk remains unaltered. With reſpect 


to their apparent motions, they have all the inequalities 


of the E ſometimes ſeeming to $9 forwards, ſome- 


times backwards, and ſometimes to 


e ſtationary. 


Though the fixed ſtars are the only marks by which pixed far 


aſtronomers are enabled to judge of the courſes of the ſeemingly 
de ſtructißſe 
and gener“ 


moveable ones, and though they have never been ob- 
ſerved to change their places, yet they ſeem not to be 
endued with the permanency even of the earth and 
Planets, but to be periſhable or deſtructible by accident, 


ble. 


and likewiſe generable by ſome natural cauſe. Several - 


ftars obſerved by the ancients are now no more to be 
ſeen, but are deſtroyed ; and new ones have appear- 
ed, which were unknown to the ancients, Some of 
them have alſo diſappeared for ſome time, and again 
become viſible. Of theſe, a very remarkable one is 
mentioned by Dr Keil, in that part of the —_— 

| ed 


&. J. Sed 
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called the neck of the whale 3 which for eight or nine 
months of the year withdrew itſelf from the ſight, and 
for the other three or four months was conſtantly chan- 

its luſtre and bigneſs. 


peared much (ſmaller than at others; ſometimes it diſ- 
appeared in three months, and ſometimes appeared for 
four months; 'nor did the increaſe or decreaſe of its 
magnitude anſwer to the difference of the times of its 
appearance. | SE e | 

We are alſo aſſured from the obſervations of aſtrono- 
mers, that ſome ſtars have been obſerved which never 
were ſeen before, and for a certain time they have di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſuperlative luſtre; but 
afterwards decreafing, they vaniſhed by degrees, and 
were no more to he ſeen. One of theſe ſtars being firſt 
ſcen and obſerved by Hipparchus, the chief of the an- 
cient aſtronomers, ſet him upon compoſing a catalogue 
of the fixed ftars, that by it poſterity might learn 
whether any of the ſtars periſh, and others are produ- 
ced afreſh. 1 ie ET | 

After ſeveral ages, another new ſtar appeared to Ty- 
cho Brahe and the aſtronomers that were cotemporary 
with him; which put him on the ſame deſign with 
Hipparchus, namely, the making a catalogue of the 
fixed ſtars. Of this, and of the other ſtars which have 
appeared ſince that time, we have the following hiſtory 
by Dr Halley: The firſt new ſtar in the chair of 
Caſſiopeia, was not ſeen by Cornelius Gemma on the 
eighth of November 1 572, who ſays, he that night con- 
ſidered that part of the heaven in a very ſerene ſky, 
and ſaw it not: but that the next args November q, 
it appeared with a ſplendour ſurpaſſing all the fixed 
ſtars, and ſcarce leſs bright than Venus. This was not 
ſeen by Tycho Brahe before the 11 of the ſame month: 
but from thence he aſſures us that it gradually decrea- 


ſed and died away, ſo as in March 1574, after ſixteen 


months, to be no longer viſible z and at this day no 

ſigns of it remain. Th 

fixed ſtars, by the accurate obſervations of the ſame 

Tycho, was O 9 1% 4 in & is, with 53 45 

north latitude. | e | 
& Such another ſtar was ſeen and obſerved by the 

ſcholars of Kepler, to begin to appear on Sept. 30. %. 
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ging ch s. Its appearances were at- 
tended with the greateſt irregularities; ſometimes it ap- 


e place thereof in the ſphere of 


- ee * * ** 


cedes the firſt ſtar of Aries 10 40˙ with 15% 57 ſouth 8 
latitude. 8 D 


Another new ſtar was firſt diſcovered by Will iam 


Janſonius in the year 1600, in pectore, or rather in 
eductione, Colli Cygni, which exceeded not the third 
magnitude. This having continued ſome years, became 
at length ſo ſmall, as to be thought by ſome to have 
diſappeared entirely: but in the years 1657, 58, and 59, 
it again aroſe to the third magnitude; though ſoon af- 
ter it decayed by ſegrees to the fifth or ſixth magni- 
tude, and at this day is to be ſeen as ſuch in g* 18938 
a 19% * , with 552 29' north latitude, | 
„ A fifth new ſtar was firſt ſeen by Hevelius in the 
year 1670, on July 15. fl. vet. as a ftar of the third 
magnitude, but by the beginning of October was ſcarce 
to be perceived by the naked eye. In April following 
it was again as bright as before, or rather greater than 
of the third magnitude, yet wholly diſappeared about 
the middle of Auguſt. The next year, in March 1672, 


it was ſeen again, but not exceeding the ſixth magni- 


tude: fince when, it has been no further. viſible, though 
we have frequently ſought for its return; its place is 
9* 39 17 a 1 & H, and has lat. north 47 28. 
The fixth and laſt is that diſcovered by Mr G: Kirch 
in the year 1686, and its period determined to be of 
404+ days; and though it rarely exceeds the fifth mag- 
nitude, yet it is very regular in its returns, as we found 
in the year 1714. Since then we have watched, as the 
abſence of the moon and clearneſs of the weather would 
ermit, to catch the firſt beginning of its appearance 
in a ſix · foot tube, that, bearing a very great aperture, 


diſcovers moſt minute ſtars. And on June 15, laſt, it 


was firſt perceived like one of the very leaſt teleſcopi- 
cal ſtars: but in the reſt of that month and July, it 
gradually increaſed, ſo as to become in Auguſt viſible 
to the naked eye; and ſo continued all the month of 
September. After that, it again died away by degrees; 
and on the eighth of December, at night, was ſcarce 
diſcernible by the tube; and, as near as could be gueſ- 
ſed, equal to what it was at its firſt appearance on June 
25: ſo that this year it bas been ſeen in all near fix 
months, which is but little leſs than half its period: 
and the middle, and conſequently the greateſt bright- 
neſs, falls about the 10 of September. TY 


my # 


vet. anno 1604, which was not to be ſeen the-day be- „e the changes which happen among the hs 


fore: but it broke out at once with a luſtre ſurpaſſing fixed ſtars, Montanere, profeſſor of mathematics at nere's ac- T0 
that of Jupiter; and like the former, it died away gra- Bononia, gave the following account, in a letter to the = $5526 IP 1 
dually, and in much about the ſame time diſappeared Royal Society, dated April zoth, 1670. © There are " _—_ 


totally, there remaining no footſteps thereof in Janu- 
ary 1604. This was near the ecliptic, following the 
right leg of Serpentarius ; and by the obſervations of 
Kepler and others, was in 9* 20 oo a 1 & , 
with north latitude 1 56'. Theſe two ſeem to be of 
a diſtin& ſpecies from the reſt, and nothing like them 
has appeared ſince. > | 


now wanting in the heavens two flars of the ſecond fixed ſtars. i 
magnitude in the ſtern of the Gap Argo, and its yard; | [i 
Bayerus marked them with the letters 6 and y. I, and i 
others, obſerved them in the year 1664, upon the oc- 
caſion of the comet that appeared that year: when 
they diſappeared firſt, I know not: only I am ſure that 
in the year 1668, upon the 1oth of April, there was 


g 
xed (tars 
mingly 
ſtructible 


d gener“ 


c But between them, viz. in the year 1596, we have 
the firſt account of the wonderful ſtar in Collo Ceti, 
ſeen by David Fabricius on the third of Auguſt, /f. vet. 
as bright as a ſtar of the third magnitude, which has 
been Gece found to appear and diſappear periodically, 
its period being preciſely enough ſeven revolutions in fix 
Jenn tho” it returns not always with the ſame luſtre, 

or is it ever totally extinguiſhed, but may at all times 
be ſeen with a ſix-foot tube. This was ſingular in its 
kind, till that in Collo Cygni was diſcovered, It pre» 


not the leaſt glimpſe of them to be ſeen; and yet the 
reſt about them, even of the third and fourth magni- 
tudes, remained the ſame, .I have obſeryed many more 


changes among the fixed ſtars, even to the number of 


an hundred, though none of them are ſo great as thoſe 
I have ſhewed.” | — 


A very remarkable appearance in the heavens is Galan * 
that called the galaxy or milky-way. This is a broad milky- way. 


circle, ſometimes double, but for the moſt part ſingle; 
ſurrounding the whole celeſtial concave, It is of a 
5 B 2 whitiſh 
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whitiſh colour, ſomewhat reſembling a faint Aurora Bo- 
realis; but Mr Brydone, in his journey to the top of 
mount Etna, found that phenomenon to make a glo- 
rious appearance, being, as he expreſſes it, like a pure 
t ſhot acroſs the heavens *, 4a 
The only appearances, beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, which are very obſervable by the unaſſiſted eye, 
are thoſe unexpected obſcurations of the ſun and moon, 
commonly called eclipſe. Theſe are too well known, 
and attract the attention too much, to need any parti- 
cular deſcription. We have, however, accounts very 
well authenticated, of obſcurations of the ſun conti- 
nuing for a much longer time than a common eclipſe 
poſſibly can do, and likewiſe of the darkneſs being 
much greater than it uſually is on ſuch occaſions; and 
that theſe accounts are probably true, we ſhall after- 


wards have occaſion to obſerve. | | 


Seck. II. Of the Appearances of the Celeftial 


Bodies through Teleſcopes. 


Why the ce- By means of this inſtrument we are enabled in ſome 


leſtial bodies 
appear dim 


through te- 
leſcopes. 


meaſure to aſcend into the celeſtial regions, and view 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars, as they would appear to us 
if we were brought as many times nearer to them as 
the teleſcope magnifies, provided the light proceeding 
from the luminary we view was diminiſhed in the ſame 
proportion. Thus, ſuppoſing we view the moon thro? 
a teleſcope magnifying 1000 times, her face will ap 
pear 1000 times bigger to us than it does to our naked 
eye, and we will perceive vaſt numbers of ſpots in it 
which are imperceptible to our naked eye: but then 
ſhe will alſo appear 1000 times more dim through the 
teleſcope than ſhe does to the naked eye; ſo that thoſe 
who look at her through a teleſcope for the firſt time, 
will be greatly diſappointed, if they are not warned of 


this diminution of light. The reaſon of this is, that 


the teleſcope cannot increaſe the quantity of light 
which falls upon itſelf from the moon, and by which 
only ſhe is or can be viſible to us. This quantity of 
light, however, is by the magnifying powers of the 
teleſcope ſpread over a proportionably large ſurface ; 
and therefore the moon or other body appears magni- 
fied indeed, but with a fplendor vaftly inferior to that 
with which ſhe appears to the naked eye. 

Hence we may ſee, that the advantages ariſing from 


teleſcope, with regard to the giving us a near view of 


at imagine: for though we ſhould ſuppoſe a tele- 
ſcope capable of magnifying 240,000 times, by which 
we could fee the moon at the diftance of only a ſingle 
mile, we could only have this view with a light 
240,000 times leſs than the moon at preſent affords us; 
and how imperfe@ly objects at the diſtance of a mile 
could be ſeen by ſuch a light, any one may eafily ima- 
2 We are not, however, to imagine, that the 
ight here ſpoken of would be 240, ooo times leſs than 
moon- light; ãt would only be 240, ooo times leſs than 
that where with ſhe appears illuminated at preſent. The 
moon, we know, is enlightened by the ſun, as well as 
the earth is; and could the teleſcope increaſe the quan- 
tity of light as much as it does the apparent furface, 
we would, with a teleſcope magnifying 240, ooo times, 
ſee all objects in the moon as well as we do terreſtrial 


the e bodies, are not near ſo great as one would 


objects at a mile's diſtance when the ſun ſhines bright - 


— U N W 


eſt : but by reaſon of this incapacity of the teleſcope 
to increaſe the quantity of light, we could only ſee the 
lunar objects as well as we would do terreſtrial ones. a 


mile diſtant, with a light 240,000 times leſs than the 
light of the ſun, or with a light little better than moon- 


light ; for the fight of the ſun 1s 'computed to be 
300, ooo times ftronger than that of the moon. 
What we have here ſaid of the moon is applicable 
to all the other celeſtial bodies, but not in the ſame de- 

ree. If we look at the ſun, for inſtance, whoſe 

{tre is too great for our naked eye to bear, ſuppoſing 
the teleſcope to magnify as many millions of times as 


there are miles between us and the ſun, we would per- 


ceive objects in him as diſtinctly as could be done at 
the diſtance of a mile, not with the light of ſunſhine 
upon this earth, but with that intenſe light which is 
emitted from the ſun at a mile's diſtance from his body. 
This is on the ſuppoſition that the teleſcope could 
increaſe the quantity of the light as well as magnify 
the apparent ſurface; but, being deſtitute of this power, 


the light with which the ſun would be ſeen through 


ſuch a'teleſcope is as many millions of times leſs than 
the abovementioned intenſe light, as the number of 


times the teleſcope magnifies, and which, according to 


the lateſt calculations, behoved to be upwards of 95 


millions. It muſt be obſerved, however, that no tele- 
ſcopeseyer have been, or probably ever will be, invented, 
whoſe magnifying powers are ſo great as either of thoſe 

e have mentioned. The greateſt magnifying power 
we have yet heard of in any teleſcope 1s in one made by 
the late Mr James Short, which magnifies 12,000 times; 
and, by having another applied to it, is ſaid to mag- 
nify 60,000 times. 1 85 


Seat. II. 


From theſe conſiderations it will be apparent, that 
our teleſcopic views of the celeſtial objects can be but 


imperfect, and that conjectures drawn from them muſt 
be very vague and uncertain. It is alſo plain, that, 
ceteris paribus, our views of Venus and Mercury, the 
planets neareſt the ſun, ought to be more diſtin than 
of the more remote ones, 


illuminated than the others: but this is not found to 


hold in fact; which is very ſurpriſing, as a ſtrong light 


ought to be much farther and more ſtrongly reflected 
from any object than a weak one. The general ap- 
pearances of each of the celeſtial bodies, when viewed 
with the beſt teleſcopes, the large one by Mr Short 
abovementioned excepted, are as follow.  _ 


. N 2 14 3 
1. The ſun, when viewed with but an ordinary inſtru- Spots on the 
ſun diſco- 


ment, and ſometimes through a piece of ſmoked glaſs 
without any teleſcope, diſcovers on his ſurface numbers 
of black, or rather leſs bright, ſpots, of various ſhapes 
and ſizes. Sometimes theſe ſpots will vaniſh in a very 
ſhort time from their firſt appearance; ſometimes they 
travel over his whole diſk, or viſible ſurface, from weſt 
to eaſt, when, they diſappear; and in 12 or 13 days they 
appear again, ſo as to be known, by their ſize and ſhape, 


to be the ſame that formerly diſappeared. Thoſe, how- 


ever, which are of the longeſt continuance, never ap- 
pear to have any durability or ſolidity of conſiſtence, 


ut ſoon vaniſh and become bright like the reſt of the 


ſurface. 
The moſt remarkable phenomena of theſe ſpots have 


been remarked by Scheiner and Hevelius, and are as mens br 
3 Scheiner 
1. Every ſpot, which hath a nucleus, or con- Hevelius, 


follow. 
ſiderably 


rs, Jupiter, and Saturn; 
becauſe Venus and Mercury are much more ſtrongly 


vered by it 
leſcopes. 
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By Dr Wil. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LXIV. Dr 


ſiderably dark part, hath alſo an umbra, or- fainter 
ſhade, ſurrounding it. 2. The boundary betwixt the 
nucleus and umbra is always diſtinct and well defined. 
3. The increaſe of a ſpot is gradual, the. breadth of the 
nucleus and umbra dilating at the ſame time. 4. In 
like manner, the decreaſe of a ſpot is gradual, the 
breadth. of the nucleus and umbra contracting at the 


> ſame time. 5. The exterior boundary of the umbra 


never conſiſts of ſharp angles; but is always curvilinear, 
how irregular ſoever the outline of the nucleus may be. 
6. The nucleus of a ſpot, whilſt on the decreaſe, often 
changes its figure by the umbra encroaching irregular- 
ly upon it, inſomuch that in a ſmall ſpace of time new 
encroachments are diſcernible, whereby the boundary 
betwixt the nucleus and umbra 1s perpetually varying. 
7. It often happens, by theſe encroachments, that the 
nucleus of a ſpot is divided into two or more nuclei. 
8. The nuclei of the ſpots vaniſh- ſooner-than' the um- 
bra. 9. Small umbræ are often ſeen without nuelei. 
10. An umbra of any conſiderable ſize is ſeldom ſeen 
without a nucleus in the middle of it. 11. When a 
ſpot which conſiſted of a nucleus and umbra is about 
to diſappear, if it is not ſucceeded by a facula, or ſpot 


brighter than the reſt of the diſk, the place where it 


was is ſoon after not diſtinguiſhable from the reſt. 


ſon of Glaſ. Wilſon, profeſſor of aſtronomy at Glaſgow, hath given 


gow. 
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a diſſertation on the nature of the ſolar ſpots, and men- 
tions the following appearances. 1. When the ſpot is 
about to diſappear on the weſtern edge of the ſun's limb, 


the eaſtern part of the umbra firſt contracts, then vaniſn- 
es, the nucleus and weſtern part of the umbra remain- 


ing; then the nucleus gradually contracts and vaniſhes, 
while the weſtern part of the umbra remains. At laſt 
this diſappears alſo; and if the ſpot remains long enough 
to become again viſible, the eaſtern part of the umbra 
firſt becomes viſible, then the nucleus; and when the 
ſpot approaches the middle of the diſk, the nucleus 
appears environed by the umbra on all ſides, as already 
mentioned. 2. When two ſpots lie very near to one 
another, the umbra is deficient on that fide which lies 


next the other ſpot: and this will be the caſe, though 


a large ſpot ſhould be'contiguous to one much ſmaller; 
the umbra of the large ſpot will-be totally wanting on 
that ſide. next the ſmall: one. If there are little ſpots 
on each ſide of the large one, the umbra does not to- 
tally vaniſh; but appears flattened, or preſſed in to- 
wards the nucleus on each fide. When the little ſpots 
diſappear, the umbra of the large one extends itfelf as 
uſual. This circumſtance, he obſerves, may ſometimes 
prevent the diſappearance of the umbra in the manner 


abovementioned ; ſo that the weſtern umbra may diſ- 


appear before the nucleus, if a 
break out on that fide. . TE 5 

In the ſame volume, p. 337. Mr Wollaſton obſerves, 
that the appearances mentioned by Dr Wilſon are not 
conſtant. He poſitively affirms, that the faculæ or 
bright ſpots on the ſun are often converted into dark 
ones. I have many times (ſays he) obſerved, near 
the eaſtern limb, a bright facula juſt come on, which 
has the next day ſhewn itſelf as a ſpot, though I do 


ſmall ſpot happens to 


not recolle& to have ſeen ſuch a facula near the weſtern * 


one after a ſpot's diſappearance. . Yet I believe, both 
theſe circumſtances have been obſeryed by others; and 
perhaps not only near the limbs. The circumſtance 
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of the faculz being converted into ſpots I think I may 


be ſure of. That there is generally (perhaps always) 


a mottled appearance over the face of the ſun, when 
carefully attended to, I think I may be as certain. It 
is moſt viſible towards the limbs, but I have undoubt - 
edly ſeen. it in the centre; yet I do not recollect to 
have obſerved this appearance, or indeed any ſpots, to- 
wards his poles. Once I ſaw, with a 12 inch reflec- 
tor, a ſpot burſt to pieces while I was looking at it. 
I could not expect ſuch an event, and therefore cannot 
be certain of the exact particulars : but the appearance 
as it ſtruck me at the time was like that of a piece of 
ice when daſhed on a frozen pond, which breaks to 


pieces and ſlides in various directions. He alſo ac- 


quaints us, that the nuclei of the ſpots-are not always 


753 


in the middle of the umbræ; and gives the figure of one 34 Plate 
ſeen November 13 1973, which is a remarkable in- XI. II. fig.6- 


ſtance to the contrary. Mr Dunn, however, in his new 
Atlas of the mundane ſyſtem, gives ſome particulars 
very different from the above. The face of the ſun 
(ſays he) has frequently many large black ſpots, of va- 
rious forms and dimenſions, which move from eaſt to 
weſt, and round the ſun, according to ſome. obſerva- 
tions in 25 days, according to others in 26, and accord- 
ing to ſome in 27 days. The black or central part 
of each ſpot is in the middle. of a great number of 
very {mall ones, which permit the light to paſs be- 
tween them. The ſmall ſpots are ſcarce ever in con- 
tact with the central ones: but what is moſt remark- 
able, when the whole ſpot is near the limb of the ſun, 


the ſurrounding ſmall ones form nearly a ftraight line, 


and the central part projects a little over it, like Sa- 
turn in his ring | I opt. 

The ſpots are by no means confined to one part of 
the ſun's diſk; though we have not heard of any be- 


ing obſerved about his polar regions: and though their 


direction is from eaſt to weſt, yet the paths they de- 
ſeribe in their courſe. over the diſk are exceedingly 
different; ſometimes being ſtraight lines, ſometimes 
curves, ſometimes deſcending from the northern to the 
ſouthern part of the diſk, ſometimes aſcending from 


the ſouthern to the northern, &c. This was obſerved 


by Mr Derham, (Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 330.) who hath 
apparent paths of many different 
pots, wherein the months in which they appeared, 


I 
Mr Dunn's 
account. 


and their particular progreſs each day, are marked. 2d plate 
Beſides theſe ſpots, there are others which ſometimes XI. II. fig. 2. 


appear very round and black, travelling over the diſk of 


the ſun in a few hours. They are totally unlike the o- 


thers, and will be ſhewn to proceed from an interpoſition 


of the planets Mercury and Venus between the earth 


and the ſun. Excepting the two kinds of ſpots above- 
mentioned, however, no kind of object is diſcoverable 
on. the ſurface of the ſun, but he appears like an im- 
menſe ocean of elementary fire or light. _ 

2. With the moon the caſe is very different. 


f 19 
Many Teleſcopic 


darkiſh ſpots appear in. her to the naked eye; and, view of the 
through a teleſcope, their number is prodigiouſly in- moon. 


creaſed: ſhe alſo appears very plainly to be more pro- 
tuberant in the middle than at the edges, or to have 
the figure of a globe, and not a flat circle. This pro- 
tuberance, or globular figure, may alſo be perceived 
in ſome. degree by the * K eye, when ſhe. does not 


ſhine very bright. . When the moon is horned or gib- 
bous, the one fide appears very ragged and uneven, 
he po: * ot 
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Of Mercury. 


21 
Venus. 


_ while it remained on the ſouthern 
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but the other always exactly defined and circular. The 
ſpots in the moon always keep their places exactly 
never vaniſhing, or going from one fide to the other, as 
thoſe of the ſun do. 18; 

The aſtronomers Florentius, Langrenus, John Heve- 
lius of Dantzic, Grimaldus, and Ricciolus, have drawn 
the face of the moon as ſhe is ſeen through teleſcopes 


magnifying between two and 300 times. Particular 


care has been taken to note all the ſhining parts in her 
ſurface; and, for the better diſtinguiſhing them, each 
has been marked with a proper name. Langrenus and 
Ricciolus have divided the lunar regions among the 
philoſophers, aſtronomers, and other eminent men 
but Hevelius, fearing leſt the philoſophers ſhould quar- 
rel about the diviſion of their lands, has ſpoiled them 
of their property, and given the names belonging to dif- 
ferent countries, iſlands, and ſeas on earth, to differ. 
ent parts of the moon's ſurface, without regard to ſi- 
tuation or figure. - x 

We have already obſerved, that when the planet 
Mars approaches any of the fixed ſtars, they loſe their 
light, and ſometimes totally diſappear before he ſeems 
to touch them: but it is not ſo with the moon; for 
though ſhe very often comes in betwixt us and the ſtars, 
they preſerve their luſtre till immediately in ſeeming 
contact with her, when they ſuddenly diſappear, and 
as ſuddenly re-appear on the oppotite fide. When Sa- 
turn, however, was hid by the moon in June 1762, 
Mr Dunn, who watched his appearance at the emerſion, 
obſerved a kind- of faint ſhadow to follow him for a 
little from the edge of the moon's diſk. This appear- 
ance is repreſented 6** Plate XLII. fig. 2. 

3. Mercury, when looked at through teleſcopes 


maguifying about 200 or 300 times, appears equally 


luminous throughout his whole ſurface, without the 
jeaſt dark ſpot. He appears indeed to have the ſame 
difference of phaſes with the moon, being ſometimes 
horned, fometimes gibbous, and ſometimes ſhinin 
with a full round face; but at all times perfectly well 
defined, without any ragged edge, and very bright. 
4. Venus puts on the ſame appearances with the 
Moon, or with Mercury; only ſhe is not ſo bright as 
the latter. Spots have ſometimes been ſeen in her, 
which appeared of the nature of thoſe in the ſun; o- 
thers have been obſerved more permanent. In 1666, 
October 14, Mr Caſſini obſerved, towards the middle 
of the diſk of this planet, a part more luminous than 
the reft, and two dark ſpots to the weſtward of it. He 
could make nothing of his obſervations at that time, 
nor had he any opportunity of obſerving the ſpots a- 
in till April 281 1667. At this time Venus had an 
ed appearance, and a quarter of an hour before 
ſun- riſing the bright ſpot was diſtant from the ſouthern 
horn little more than +5 of its diameter. Near the eaſt- 
ern part of the circumference he ſaw an oblong ſpot, 
which was nearer to the northern than the ſouthern 
horn. At the riſing of the fan, he perceived the bright 


part diftant from the ſouthern horn by + of its diame- 


ter; fo that it was plainly moving from ſouth to north. 
He was very much ſurpriſed, however, to find, that 
though this ſpot appeared to move from ſouth to north 
part of the diſk, yet, 
when he ſaw it on the northern part, it was plainly 
moving from north to ſouth. From frequent obſerva- 
tion, he imagined that this bright ſpot finiſhed its mo- 


tion, and returned to the ſame place of the diſſe from 
whence it ſet out, in about 23 hours, though not with- 
out ſome irregularity. The ſame irregular motion he 
obſerved in the obſcure ſpots. In 1672 and 1686, 
with a teleſcope 54 feet long, Mr Caſſini thought he 
ſaw a moon, or ſatellite, belonging to this planet, 


and having the ſame phaſes with Venus herfelf, but not 


ſo well defined. It was not above + of the diameter of 
Venus diſtant from her body. Mr Short alſo made the 
like obſervation ſome years ago. 


Se 


G. Il. 


5. Mars viewed through a teleſcope, ſometimes ap- Mars. 


ars oe or but never horned. He has one very 
rge ſpot in his diſk, which at different times changes 
Its figure, as well as ſhifts its place. Dr Hook ob- 


ſerved this ſpot carefully in 1665, and Mr Caſſini in 


1666 and the latter, by diligently continuing his ob- ; 
ſervations, found it to return to the ſame place in the 


ſpace of 24 hours aud 40 minutes. Through a 36 
foot teleſcope, made uſe of by Dr Hook, this planet 
appeared almoſt as big as the full moon. The phaſes 
are repreſented. 4 Plate XLII. fig. 3. Wy 
Beſides theſe ſpots, Mars ſometimes appears to have 


darkiſh fillets or belts along his diſk, which are called 
faſcie, and appear parallel to his equator. The fixed 


ſtars which he approaches, ſuffer the ſame diminution 


of their light when obſerved through a teleſcope, as 


when ſeen by the naked eye. | 5 
6. Jupiter has the ſame general appearance with d. 


Mars; only that the fixed ftars never ſuſſer any dimi- 
nution of light by his approaching them. In 1666, 


Mr Hook obſerved the body of Jupiter through a tele- Phil. Trant 
ſcope 60 feet long, and found the apparent diameter 1%14-P-245, 


to be about four times as great as that of the full moon. 
This planet has more remarkable and more diſtin fa- 


ſciz than Mars, which are terminated by parallel lines. 


They do not, however, appear to be permanent ſub- 
ſtances, being often interrupted and broken, and ſome- 
times vaniſhing entirely. In ſome of theſe belts large 
black ſpots have appeared, which moved ſwiftly over 
the diſk from eaſt to weſt, and returned again to the 
ſame place; thoſe neareſt the planet's equator in nine 
hours 56 minutes'; and thoſe nearer the poles, accord- 
ng to Dr;Smith, in g hours and 50 minutes. In 1665, 

r Caflini ſaw a very large ſpot in one of Jupiter's 
belts, which he obſerved continually for the ſpace of 
two years, and determined exactly the time of its ap- 
pearance and diſappearance. In 1672, he obſerved it 
to return to the ſame place from whence it had ſet out 
in one night, having had an opportunity of viewing 
Jupiter during 10 hours that night, and thus thorough- 
ly aſcertained himſelf of the exact time it took. In 
1677, this ſpot vaniſhed, and was not ſeen again till 
1679: afterwards, for the ſpace of almoſt three years, it 
continually ſhewed itſelf, and then gradually vaniſhed ; 
and fince that time has frequently appeared and diſap- 
peared. From the year 1665, in which it firſt appear- 
ed, to the year 1708, it appeared and vaniſhed no fewer 
than eight times. The apparent motion of theſe ſpots 
over the diſk is very unequal when they firſt appear: 


on the eaſtern limb of the diſk, their motion is flow, 


and they appear narrow ; but, as they advance towards 
the middle, they grow broader, and their motion be- 
comes much quickerz and when they approach. the 
weſtern limb, they again change their figure, and move 
more ſlowly. The 5 4 undergo ſeveral changes with- 


out 


his rin, 
ſatellite 


25 


ſatellites. 
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out being broken; ſometimes becoming narrower, 
ſometimes increaſing in breadth, ſometimes advancing 
towards each other, ſometimes receding, &c. 

What is moſt remarkable of this planet is, that it 
is attended by four ſatellites or moons, which evident- 
ly circulate round it; as they fometimes recede a little 
from, aud then come nearer to, the diſk; ſometimes are 
hid behind the body of the planet, and then appear 
again on the other ſide, receding to a little diſtance, 
then come near and paſs over it: and it is obſerved that 
when they paſs between us and the diſk of Jupiter, they 
often reſemble black round ſpots, like Mercury and 
Venus paſſing over the diſk of the ſun ; their ſhadows 
in the mean time travelling over the diſk like other 
ſpots, having the ſame appearance, and marching either 
before 'or behind the fatellites according te the fitua- 
tion of the earth and Jupiter with reſpect to the ſun. 
With good teleſcopes, black ſpots have alſo been ob- 


ſerved on the diſks of theſe ſecondary planets them- 


- 


ſelves. 


| Saturn, with © 7. Saturn, che moſt remote of all the planets, makes 
his ring and à ſtill more remarkable appearance; being encompaſſed 
with a luminous ring, repreſented 2d Plate XLII. fig. 1. 


and Plate XLIII. fig. 5. This ring appears double when 
ſeen thro? good teleſcopes, as repreſented in the figures, 
and keeps always parallel to itſelf; by which means it 
diſappears once every fifteen years, according to the ſi- 


tuation of the earth and Saturn with regard to the Sun. 


The reaſon of its diſappearance is, that it is turned edge- 
wiſe to us, when its thinneſs renders it inviſible. When 
it begins to turn its edge towards us, it appears ſome- 
what thicker on one fide than another, and the thickeſt 


edge has been obſerved on different ſides of the planet. 
On the body of Saturn, faſciz have likewiſe been ſome. 
times ſeen, but much more obſcurely than thoſe of 


Mars or Jupiter; and no dark {pots have ever been 
obſerved on his ſurface. This planet is attended by 


five moons, whoſe general appearances reſemble thoſe 
of Jupiter; only they are more obſcure, and require 
better teleſcopes to diſcover them on account of their 


great diſtance, _ F | 

8. The Comets, viewed through a teleſcope, have a 
very different appearance from any of the planets. 
The nucleus, or ſtar, feems much more dim. Sturmius 
tells us, that obſerving the comet of 1680 with a te- 
leſeope, it appeared like a coal dimly glowing z or a 
rude maſs of matter illuminated with a duſſcy fumid 
light, leſs ſenſible at the extremes than in the middle; 
and not at all like a ſtar, which appears with a round 
diſk and a vivid light. EE e | | 

Hevelius obſerved of the comet in 1661, that its 


body was of a yellowiſh colour, bright and confpicu- 


ous, but without any glittering light. In the middle 


was a denſe ruddy nucleus, almoſt equal to Jupiter, 


encompaſſed with a much fainter, thinner matter. 
Feb. 5h. The nucleus was ſomewhat bigger and 
brighter, of a gold colour, but its light more duſky 
than the reſt of the ſtars ; it appeared alſo divided in- 
to a number of parts. Feb. Gh. The nuclei ſtill ap- 
peared, though leſs than before. One of them on the 
left fide of the lower part of the diſk appeared to be 


much. denſer and brighter than the reſt; its body 
round, and repreſenting a little lucid ſtar; the nuclei ſtill 


encompalled with ancther kind of matter. — Feb. ich. 


The nuglei more obſcure and confuſed, but brighter 


” 
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at top than at bottom. — Feb. 13 b. The head dimi- 
niſhed much both in brightneſs and in magnitude. 
March 24, Its e a little impaired, and the 
edges lacerated. March 281 bf. Its matter much diſ- 
perſed; and no diſtinct nucleus at all appearing. 
Weigelius, who ſaw through a teleſcope the comet 
of 1664, the moon, and a little cloud illuminated by 
the ſun, at the ſame time; obſerved that the moon ap- 
peared of a continued luminous ſurface, but the comet 
very different, being perfectly like the little cloud en- 
lightened by the ſun's berms. # 


l | | 5 ; - 27 
The comets, too, are to appearance ſurrounded with Their at- 
ſize, often riſing ten times moſpheres 


of a prodigious 
higher than nucleus. They have often likewiſe and phaſes. 


atmoſpheres 


different phaſes, like the moon. Thoſe of 1744 and 
1769 had both of them this appearance, 5*> Plate XLII. 
fig. 6. The latter alſo, when viewed through a tele- 
ſcope, ſeemed to turn ſwiftly round on its axis, and to 
emit flaſhes or ſparks of electric light from all parts of 


it; which ſparks were inſtantly impelled with great vio- 


lence towards the tail. | 

As for the tails of comets, they reſemble the ſtreams 
of electric light more than any thing elſe. That of 
1769 ſeemed perpetually to ſhoot out in ſtraight lines 
of a pale ſilver hue, lengthening and ſhortening at each 
inſtant, and formin enen, y ſome of the configu- 
rations aſſumed by the Aurora Borealis. Dr Halley, 
about the year 1716, hath obſerved the ſame thing. 
Speaking of a remarkable Aurora Borealis, he ſays, 
„That the great ſtreams of light ſo much reſembled 
the tails of comets, that at firſt fight they might well 
be taken for ſuch ;*” and afterwards adds, „This light 


ſeems to have a great affinity with that which electric 


bodies emit in the dark.” 
9. The fixed ſtars, when viewed through the beſt te- 
leſcopes, appear not at all magnified, but rather dimi- 


ed the Plezades, and no fewer than 20co in that of O- 
rion. 'The galaxy, or milky-way, appears in a manner 
made up | 

be diſcerned ſingly. To theſe ſtars it owes a good 
part of its light, though not the whole, as ſome final 
ſpecks called nebulæ are diſcovered in the heavens, having 
much the ſame appearance, and which have not always 
ſtars within them. Of theſe we have the following ac- 
count in the Philofopbical Tranſactions, Ne 345. Some 


of theſe bright ſpots diſcover no ſign of a ſtar in the "rb 
middle of them; and the irregular form of thoſe that the nevuiz.. 
ha ve, ſhews them not to proceed from the illumination of 
Theſe are ſix in number, all which we 
will deſcribe in the order of time, as they were diſeo- 
vered; giving their places in the ſphere of fixed ſtars, 


a central body. 


to enable the curious, who are furniſhed with good te- 
leſcopes, to take the ſatis faction of contemplating them. 


The firſt and moſt conſiderable is that in the middle 


of Orion's ſword, marked with é by Bayer in his Ura- 
nometria, as a ſingle ſtar of the third magnitude; and 


is To accounted by Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, and Hevee 
lius: but it is in reality two very contiguous ſtars, envi- 
roned with a very large tranſparent bright ſpot, thro”. 


which they appear with ſeveral athers. Theſe are cu- 
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Number of 
the fixed 
ſtars increa- 


niſhed in bulk, by reaſon that the teleſcope takes off ſed by tele- 
that twinkling appearance they make to the naked eye, ſcopes. 
and which increaſes their apparent magnitude. Their 

number, however, appears increaſed ſo predigioufly, 

that 7o ſtars have been counted in the conſtellation call- 


ſtars ſo ſmall and ſo cloſe, that they cannot 


riouſly 


28 
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int of 0 
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This is neither in Tycho nor Bayer, having 
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riouſly deſcribed by Huygenius in his Sema Saturni- 
num, p. 8. who there calls this brightneſs Portentum 


cui certe ſimile aliud nuſquam apud religuat fixas potuit 


enimadvertere e affirming, that he found it by chance 
in the year 1656. The middle of this 1s at preſent in 
mn 199. with ſouth lat. 284. | 5 

« About the year 1661, another of this ſort 
was diſcovered by Bullialdus, in Cingula Andromede. 
been 
omitted, as are many others, becauſe of its ſmall- 
neſs * but it is inſerted in the catalogue of Heve- 
lius, who has improperly called it Nebalgſa inſtead of 
Nebula; it has no fign of a ſtar in it, but appears like 


a pale cloud, and ſeems to emit a radiant beam into the- 
north - eaſt, as that in Orion does into the ſouth-eaft. It 


precedes in right aſcenſion the northern in the girdle, 
or » Bayero, * a degree and three quarters, and 
has longitude at this time Y 24, with north lat. 
33772 33 85 e 
„The third is near the ecliptic, between the head 


and bow of Sagittary, not far from the point of the 


winter ſolſtice. This, it ſeems, was found in the year 
1665 by a German gentleman M. J. Abraham Ihle, 
whilſt he attended the mot ion of Saturn then near his 
aphelion. This is ſmall, but very luminous, and emits 
a ray like the former. Its place at this time is pp 4%, 
with about half a degree ſouth lat. | | 
A fourth was found by Dr Edm. Halley in the year 
1677, when he was making the catalogue of the ſouth · 
ern ſtars. It is in the Centaur, that which Ptolemy 
calls o Tc Tv vary expuoroc, Which he names in dorſo 
Equino Nebula, and is Bayers ©; it is in appearance 
between the fourth and fifth magnitude, and emits but 
a ſmall light for its breadth, and is without a radiant 


beam ; this never riſes in England, but at this time its 


place is ML, 5 , with 352 + ſouth lat. 
« A fifth was diſcovered by Mr G. Kirch in the year 
1681, preceding the right foot of Antinous : It is of 
itſelf but a ſmall obſcure ſpot, but has a ſtar that ſhines 
through it, which makes it the more luminous. 
longitude of this is at preſent yy, 90 circiter, with 
17% north latitude, | 
The ſixth and laſt was accidentally hit upon by Dr 


lowing reaſon. 


The 


nets motions, the motion of the earth neceſſarily fol- 
lows, as ſhall be afterwards more fully explained. 
2. The planets Jupiter and Mars revolve on their axis, 
or turn round, the one in about 9 hours 56 minutes, 
the other in 24 hours 40 minutes. With regard to 
Venus, the caſe is doubtful. From Mr Caſſini's obſer» 
vations, it might be inferred, that, if ſnhe revolves at 
all, it is in ſomewbat more than 23 hours; but, accor- 
ding to the later obſervations of M. Bianchini, ſhe re- 
volves only in 24 days 8 hours. As to Mercury and 
Saturn, as no ſpots .have ever been obſerved on their 
diſk, nothing can be advanced 1 their revolu- 
tions. 3. From the motion of the ſolar ſpots from eaſt 
to weſt; it hath been concluded that he revolves round 
his axis in the ſame direction. This, however, we 
humbly apprehend, may be juſtly diſputed, for the fol- 
If the apparent motion of the ſolar 
ſpots depended on his rotation round his axis, then all 


their apparent paths behoved to be parallel to one an- 


other; which they are not, as muſt be evident from 


the figures we have given. We acknowledge, that ar 


inclination of the ſun's axis to the ecliptic muſt make 


them deſcribe paths, at ſome times of the year, which _ 


muſt deviate from paralleliſm to thoſe deſcribed at other 
times, in proportion to the quantity of the angle of 
inclination: but till, at the ſame times of the year, 
their paths ought to be parallel to one another; and this, 


it is manifeſt from looking at the figures, they are not. 


Among the paths of thoſe marked by Mr Derham 


the greateſt inequalities in this reſpe& are to be ob- 


ſerved, whether we compare them with one another, 


or with that of the ſpots in 1769 by Dr Wilſon ; (ſee. 
24d Plate XLII. fig. 1.) How far this may deſerve at- 


tention, we ſubmit to the conſideration of the learned. 

4. The moon and planets are all opaque bodies, of a 
lobular figure, which ſhine not by their own light, 

but by the reflection of that of the ſun. 14 

the nature of the celeftial bodies are ſo numerous, that 

a recital of them would fill a volume ; while at the ſame 


time many of them are ſo ridiculous, that abſurdity it- 


ſelf would ſeem almoſt to have been exhauſted on this 
ſubject. | * | 
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Edm. Halley in the conſtellation of Hercules, in the As a ſpecimen of what were the opinions of the an- Opinions of 


| | year 1714. It is nearly in a right line with & and, of cient ee concerning the nature of the ſun, pes 
Bayer, ſomewhat nearer to ? than „; and by comparing may ſu 
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Few conclu- 
lions to be the naked eye, or through teleſcopes, the concluſions 
| drawn with that can be drawn with certainty are very few, and 
| «rTHINY- may be reduced to the following: 1. Mercury and 


its ſituation among the ſtars, its place is ſufficiently 
near in m 26*z, with 57 north lat. This is but 
a little patch ; but it ſhews itſelf to the naked eye, 
when the ſky is ſerene and the moon abſent.” 


Sect. III. Concluſions from the foregoing Appear- 
ances, and Conjectures concerning them. 


From the abovementioned appearances, either with 


Venus are between the earth and the ſun, circulating 
round him as the moon does round the earth : Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, are at a greater diſtance, includin 

the earth alſo in their orbit. This appears from chele 
two planets putting on the phaſes of the moon; and 
from Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, never doing ſo: from 


which, and from the apparent irregularity of the pla- 


ffice to mention, that Anaximander and Anaxi- 
menes held, that there was a circle of fire all along the 


heavens, which they called the circle of the ſun ; be- 


tween the earth and this fiery circle was placed another 
circle of ſome opaque matter, in which there was a hole 
like the mouth of a German flute. Through this hole 
the light was tranſmitted, and appeared to the inhabi- 
tants of this earth as a round and diſtinct body of fire. 


The eclipſes of the ſun were occaſioned by ftopping 


this hole. a b 1 . 
We muſt not, however, imagine, that the opinions 
of all the ancients were equally abſurd with thoſe of 
Anaximander and Anaximenes. Many of them had 
more juſt notions, tho” very imperfect and obſcure. A- 
naxagoras held the ſun to be a fiery globe of ſome ſolid 
ſubſtance, bigger than Peloponneſus; 'and many of the 
moderns have adopted this notion, only . the 


n 

magnitude of the globe prodigiouſly. Sir Iſaac News Of ir la 
ton has propoſed it as a query, Whether the ſun and Newton: 
fixed ſtars are not great Earths made vehemently hot, 


whoſe 


the ſun. 


is metho 
meaſu- 
| their 


a 


ſpots. 
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Conjectures A preeable to this idea, Mr 
| have formed conjectures concerning the ſolar ſpots, ta- 
king them for the ſmoke of new voleanoes * 


concerning 
the ſolar 


Wis method 
meaſu- 


z their umbra changes, then will the plane of the umbra CD 


whoſe parts are kept from fuming away by the vaſt 
weight and denſity of their ſuperineumbent atmo- 
ſpheres, and whoſe heat is preſerved by the prodigious 
action and reaction of their Je upon one another ? 


out in that fiery body; which ſmoke, being more denſe 
towards the middle, and more rare towards the edges, 
gives the appearance of a nucleus and umbra. Many, 
however, are.of opinion that they are only exhalations 


raiſed by the intenſe heat of the ſun, and conſequently 


a kind of clouds flying in his atmoſphere. Some have 
taken them for planets nearer the ſun than Mercury; 
but this their periſhableneſs will by no means allow us 
to believe, Others have imagined, that they were new 
and unformed worlds in a chaotic ftate, as our earth 


originally was. In the abovementioned diſſertation, 
witns Dr Wilſon is vf opinion, that the ſolar ſpots are vaſt 


cavities in the body of the ſun himſelf, and even gives 
the following method for meaſuring their depth. All 
the foregoing appearances, when taken together, and 
when duly confidered, ſeem to prove in the moſt con- 


vincing manner, that the nucleus of this ſpot (Decem- 


ber 1769) was conſiderably beneath the level of the 


ſun's ſpherical ſurface. 


„% The next thing which I took into conſideration, 
was to think of ſome means whereby J could form an 
eſtimate of its depth. At the time of the obſervation 


I had on Decr 12, I had remarked that the breadth 
of the ſide of the umbra next the limb was about 14”; 


but, for determining the point in queſtion, it was alſo 


requiſite to know the inclination of the ſhelving fide of 
the umbra to the ſun's ſpherical ſurface. And here it 


occurred, that, in the caſe of a large ſpot, this would 
in ſome meaſure be deduced from obſervation. For, at 
the time when the fide of the umbra is juſt hid, or be- 


ins firſt to come in view, it is evident, that a line join- 


ing the eye and its obſerved: edge, or uppermoſt limit, 
_ coincides with the plane of its declivity. By meaſuring 


therefore the diſtance of the edge from the limb, when 
this change takes place, and by reprefenting it by a 
projection, the inelination or declivity may in ſome 
meaſure be aſcertained. For in fig. 2. let ILDK be 
a portion of the ſun's limb, and ABCD a ſection 
of the ſpot, SL the ſun's ſemidiameter, LG the ob- 
ſerved diſtance from the limb, when the fide of the 


coincide with the hae EDG drawn perpendicular to 


8 L at the point G. Let FH be a tangent to the 


limb at the point D, and join SD. 

« Since GL, the verſed fine of the angle LSD, is 
given by obſervation, that angle is given, which by 
the figure is equal ro FDE, or GDH ; which angle 
is therefore given, and is the angle of inclination of the 
plane of the umbra to the ſun's ſpherical ſurface. In 
the ſmall triangle therefore CMD, which may be con- 
ſidered as rectangular, the angle MDC is given, and 
the fide DC equal to AB is given nearly by obſerva- 
tion; therefore the fide MC is given, which may be 
regarded as the depth of the nucleus without any ma- 
terial error. N | > 

IT had not an opportunity, in the courſe of the 
foregoitig obſervations, to meaſure the diſtance GL, 
hs” I ſeen the ſpot at the time when either 
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erham and many others 


ter the nucleus is gone, he 


of the ſides of the umbra changed. It is, however, 
certain, that when the ſpot came upon the diſk for the 
ſecond time, this change happened ſome time in the 
night between the 11 and 12 of December, and I 
judge that the diſtance of the plane of the umbra, when 
in a line with the eye, muſt have been about 1' 55” from 
the ſun's eaſtern limb ; from which we may ſafely con- 
clude, that the nucleus of the ſpot was, at that time, 
not leſs than a ſemidiameter of the earth below the le- 
vel of the ſun's ſpherical ſurface, and made the bottom 
of an amazing cavity, from the ſurface downwards, 
whoſe other dimenſions were of much greater extent.” 36 
Having thus eſtabliſhed it, as an abſolute certainty, His conjec- 
that the ſolar ſpots are vaſt cavities in the ſun, the Docs tures con. 
tor next proceeds to offer ſome queries and conjeQures 98 
concerning the nature of the ſun himſelf, and to anſwer ſun. 
ſome ohjections to his hypotheſis, which it muſt be 
confeſſed is fomewhat uncommon. He begins with 
aſking, Whether it is not reaſonable to think, that the 
vaſt body of the ſun is made up of two kinds of matter 
very different in their qualities; that by far the greateſt 
part is ſolid and dark; and that this dark globe is en- 
compaſſed with a thin covering of that eelplendent ſub» 
ſtance, from which the fun would ſeem to derive the 
whole of his vivifying heat and energy. — This, if 
granted, will afford a ſatisfactory, folution of the ap- 
pearance of ſpots ; becauſe, if any part of this reſplen- 
dent ſurface ſhall be by any means difplaced, the dark 
globe muſt neceffarily appear; the bottom of the ca- 
vity correſponding to the nucleus, and the ſhelving ſides 
to the umbra. The ſhining ſubſtance, he thinks, may 
be diſplaced by the action of ſome elaſtic vapour gene- 
rated within the ſubſtance of the dark globe. This va- 
pour, ſwelling into ſuch a volume as to reach up to the 
ſurface of the luminous matter, would thereby throw 
it aſide in all directions: and as we cannot expect any 
1. per in the production of ſuch a vapour, the irre- 
gular appearance and diſappearance of the fpoty is by 
that means accounted for ; as the reflux of the lumi- 
nous matter niuſt always occaſion the dark nucleus gra- 19 
dually to decreaſe, till at laſt it becomes indiſtinguiſn- BY 
able from the reft of the ſurface. | 1 
Here an obje&ion occurs, viz. That, on this ſuppo- 
ſition, the nucleus of a ſpot whilſt on the decreaſe ſhould 
always appear nearly circular, by the gradual deſcent 
of the luminous matter from all fides to cover it. But 
to this the Doctor replies, that in all probability the 
ſurface of the dark globe is very uneven and moun- 
tainous, which prevents the regular reflux of the ſhi- 
ning matter. This, he thinks, is rendered very proba- 
ble by the enormous mountains and cavities which are 
obſerved in the moon; and why, ſays he, may there 
not be the ſame on the ſurface of the ſun ? He thinks 
his hypotheſis alſo confirmed by the Knit be of the nu- 
cleus into ſeveral parts, which might ariſe from the u- 
minous matter flowing in different channels in the bot- . 
tom of the hollow. The appearance of the umbra af- 
| inks, may be owing to a 
cavity remaining in the luminous matter, tho? the dark 
globe is entirely covered. — | 
As to a motion of the ſpots, diſtin from what they 
are ſuppoſed to receive from the rotation of the ſun 
round his axis, he ſays he never could obſerve any, ex- 
cept what might be attributed to the enlargemetit or 
diminution of em when in the neighbourhood of one 
T3 | another, 


& 7 
4 
[: 


another. © But,” ſays he, what would further con- 
tribute towards forming a judgement of this kind is, the 
apparent alteration of the relative place, which muſt a- 
riſe from the motion acroſs the diſk on a ſpherical ſur- 


face, a circumſtance which I am uncertain if it has been 


ſufficiently attended to.“ This is the circumſtance from 
which we deduced the objection againſt the ſun's mo- 
tion; and from comparing the figures given by Mr 
Derham and others, we cannot help thinking that it 
hath never been attended to as it ought. * : | 

The abovementioned hypotheſis, the DoQor thinks, 
is further confirmed by the diſapearance of the umbræ 
on the ſides of ſpots contiguous to one another; as 
the action of the elaſtic vapour mult neceſſarily drive 
the luminous matter away from each, and thus as it 
were accumulate it between them, ſo that no umbra 
can be perceived. As to the luminous matter itſelf, 
he conjectures, that it cannot be any very ponderous 
fluid, but that it rather reſembles a denſe fog which 
broods on the ſurface of the ſun's dark body. His ge- 
neral concluſion being ſomewhat extraordinary, we ſhall 

ive it in his own words. F 42 44 

According to the view of things given in the fore- 
going queries, there would ſeem to be ſomething very 
extraordinary in the dark and unignited ſtate of the 
great internal globe of the ſun. Does not this ſeem 
to indicate that the luminous matter that encompaſſes 
it derives not its ſplendour from any intenſity of heat? 
For, if this were the caſe, would not the parts under- 
neath, which would be perpetually in contact with that 
glowing matter, be heated to ſuch a degree, as to be- 
come luminous and bright? At the ſame time it muſt 


be confeſſed, that although the internal globe was in 


reality much F yet when any part of it forming 
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propoſed in 


the nucleus of a ſpot is expoſed to our view, and is 
ſeen in competition with a ſubſtance of ſuch amazing 
ſplendour, it is no wonder that an inferior degree of 


light ſhould, in theſe caſes, be unperceivable. 


In order to obtain ſome knowledge of this point, des of a cavity of fog appear inconſiſtent, and alſo its 
running in channels in the bottom of a hollow, which 


I think an experiment might be tried, if we had an op- 


order to con- portunity of a very large ſpot, by making a contri- 


firm his hy- 


potheſis. 


vance in the eye- piece of a teleſcope, whereby an ob- 
ſerver could look at the nucleus alone with the naked 
eye, without being in danger of light coming from any 
other part of the fan. In this caſe, if the obſerve found 


no greater ſplendour than what might be expected from 


a planet very near the ſun, and illumined by as much 


of his ſurface as correſponds to the ſpot's umbra, we 
might reaſonably conclude, that the ſolar matter, at the 


depth of the nucleus, is in reality not ignited. But 
from the nature of the thing, doth there ſeem any ne- 
ceſſity for thinking that there prevails ſuch a raging and 
fervent heat as many have imagined ? It is proper here 
to attend to the diſtinction betwixt this ſhining matter 
of the ſun, and the rays of light which proceed from it. 


It may perhaps be thought, that the reaction of the 


rays upon the matter, at their emiſſion, may be pro- 
ductive of a violent degree of heat. But whoever would 
urge this argument in favour of the ſun being intenſely 
heated, as ariſing from the nature of the thing, ought 
to conlider that all poliſhed bodies are leſs and leſs diſ- 
poſed to be heated by the action of the rays of light, 
in proportion as their ſurfaces are more poliſhed, and 
as their powers of reflection are brought to a greater 
degree of perfection. And is there not a ſtrong ana- 
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where it is reflected, and in caſes where it is emitted?” 
With regard to this hypotheſis, a deciſive argument 


ainſt it is what we have already taken notice of from 


a 
Me Wollaſton, (Phil. Tranſ. Vol. LXIV. p. 337), 
if his aſſertion be juſt, that the appearance of an 


hollow in the body of the ſun, on which the Doc- 
tar founds his arguments, is not conſtant. To him- 
ſelf, he ſays, they had the appearance of hollows in 


the tops of volcanoes. Mr Marſhal of Penſylvania too, 


in a letter to Dr Franklin, gives it as his opinion, that 
the ſpots are near, if not cloſely adhering to; the ſun's 
ſurface ; and tells us, that he never obſerved the ſame 
ſpot appear again on the eaſtern limb, in the ſame fi- 
gure and poſition. At _ rate, Dr Wilſon's hypo- 


theſis ſeems exceptionable for the following reaſons. 


1. The notion of a ſhelving declivity formed in a Re : 
fluid ſubſtance by an elaſtic vapour, is utterly irrecon- op 
cileable with the nature of any fluid with which we are to his hypo- 
If we ſuppoſe the luminqus matter of the heſis. 


acquainted. 
ſun to have any kind of fluidity analogous to that of 


water, melted metals, & c. we know that a diſcharge of 


elaſtic vapour through them could occaſion nothing but 
a prodigious bubbling : or if we ſuppoſe the vapour to 


iſſue with immenſe force, perhaps a round {ſpot might be 


formed, but without any umbra, as the expanſive power 
mult decreaſe every moment after getting vent, and the 
fluid would contract the orifice on all ſides, till a round 
mouth was left juſt ſufficient to allow the emiſſion of the 
quantity of vapour generated, If the luminous matter 
is ſuppoſed to be encewyld with any degree of viſcoſity, 
the ſame effect muſt happen in a greater degree; and it 


is impoſſible that any ſhelving cavity could be produced. 
With regard to a fog, as it is not a fluid per ſe, but a mul- 
titude of aqueous particles floating in our atmoſphere, 


if we compare the luminous matter of the ſun to theſe 


aqueous particles, we muſt alſo ſuppoſe them ſwim- 


ing in ſome other fluid; and, at any rate, the ſhelving 


laſt the Doctor gives as a reaſon for the breaking of the 


nucleus of a ſpot in pieces. | 


2. The vulgar. prejudice in favour of the immenſe. 
heat at the body of the ſun ſeems to be extremely well 


founded, becauſe we know of no ſubſtance that emits 


a bright white light like the ſun, but what is alſo ca- 


pable of burning very violently. We ſee the effect of 


Sect, III. 


logy betwixt the reaction of light upon matter in caſes 


ſous in 
polkion 


4 


No plauſible reaſon can therefore be given why the heat ing-g/9/ 


thould not increaſe in proportion as we come near the ſun. 


Sir Iſaac Newton hath clearly been of this opinion; and 
we apprehend it muſt be the opinion of every perſon who 
is reſolved not to reject the evidence of ſenſe entirely. 
At the outer ſurface of the luminous matter of the ſun, 
therefore, any ſolid body muſt be heated beyond all 


imagination, by the intenſity of the light proceeding 
from that matter. Now, we know that light is emitted- 
from luminous bodies in all directions, down as well 
as up, and backward as well as forward. If a moſt 


violent heat behoved to take place at the outer ſur- 
face of the luminous matter, the ſame mutt take place 
at the inner ſurface alſo, which is contiguous! to the 
dark globe of the ſun according to the 
poſition, 


. globe 


| octor's ſup- 
It is impoſſible then to imagine, that a 
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the rays of the ſun himſelf in burning mirrors *, which - ges the 
exceed any degree of heat we can raiſe by other means. ticle Burr 
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of ignition more violent than we can have any idea of. 


AER NON O MN. 
globe of any ſolid matter could have reſiſted for near 
6000 years ſuch a violent heat, without being in a ſtate 


caſe the ray of light ES touches the globe of the moon, 


AEC will be a right angle by 16 prop. of Euclid's 


third book; and therefore in the triangle AEC ha- 
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The Dots On the whole, we cannot help thinking, that, with ving the two ſides AE and EC, we can find out the 
on the ſun regard to the ſolar ſpots, no reaſonable hypotheſis hath third fide AC; from which ſubducting BC or EC, there 
N been yet formed. Thoſe who think they are the ſmoke will remain AB the height of the mountain. Ric- 
— for. of volcanoes, or clouds exhaled from the body of the ciolus affirms, that upon the fourth day after new 
ſun, ought firſt to prove that the ſun hath a ſolid body moon he has obſerved the top of the hill called Sz Ca- 
like our earth. It is true, we cannot produce fire on 7tharine's to be illuminated, and that it was diſtant from 
this earth without terreſtrial fuel: but this is no rea- the confines of the lucid ſurface. about a ſixteenth part 
ſon why it cannot be done in the celeſtial ſpaces; on of the moon's diameter. Therefore, if CE=8, AE 
the contrary, we have the moſt convincing proofs that will be 1, and AC*=CE*+AE* by prop. 47. of Eu- 
it really can be done. The exploſions of electrical clid's firſt book. Now, the ſquare of CE being 64, 
batteries, flaſhes of lightening, and ſome kinds of me- and the ſquare of AE being 1, the ſquare of AE will 
teors, reſemble the bright light of the ſun much more be 65, whoſe ſquare root is 8,062, which expreſſes the 
than any fire we can make with our fuel. It is true, length of AC. From which deducting BC=8, there 
3 theſe are momentary, and it is proper they ſhould be will remain ABO, 62. So that CB or CE is there- 
3 ſo for the ſafety of this world and its inhabitants: but fore to AB, as 8 is to 0,062, that is, as Sooo is to 
ty po- this is no reaſon for ſuppoſing that there is not a na- 62. If the diameter of the moon therefore was known, 
| tural cauſe ſufficient for the preſervation of a pure flame the height of this mountain would alſo be known. 
of that kind where it is proper it always ſhould exiſt; This demonſtration is taken from Dr Keil, who ſup- | 
and if this ſhould be granted, the body of the ſun may poſes the ſemidiameter of the moon to be 1182 miles; ö 
reaſonably a be ſuppoſed only to conſiſt of ele- according to which, the mountain muſt be ſomewhat q 
as mentary fire or light. x wy more than nine miles of perpendicular height: but a- j 
reat ine- Concerning the moon, it is allowed on all hands, ſtronomers having now determined the moon's ſemidi- 4 
Equalities on that there are prodigious inequalities on her ſurface. ameter to be only 1090 miles, the height of the moun- N 
e furface This is proved by looking at her through a teleſcope, tain will be nearly 84 miles. {BIG 49 | q 
| Foun at any other time than when ſhe is full: for then there Here we cannot help remarking, that it is extreme- N 
is no regular line bounding. light and darkneſs; but ly improbable ſuch enormous mountains ſhould exiſt j 
the * 5 of theſe parts appear as it were toothed in ſo ſmall a planet. The abovementioned height is Ph 
and cut with innumerable notches and breaks; and e- almoſt three times what is allowed to the higheſt q 
ven in the dark part, near the borders of the lucid ſur- mountains on earth; and it is certainly altogether con- 4 
face, there are ſeen ſome ſmall ſpaces enlightened by trary to the proportions and analogy — obſerved 1 
the ſun's beams. Upon the foùrth day after new moon, throughout nature, to imagine that the moon ſhould 1 
there may be perceived ſome ſhining points like rocks have hills 84 miles high, while the earth, which is 1 
or ſmall iſlands within the dark body of the moon; more than 40 times * ſnould have none exceed- 1 
but not far from the confines of light and darkneſs there ing three miles in height. At any rate, the extreme bl 
are obſerved other little ſpaces which join to the en- e. and contradiction among geometricians 1 
lightened ſurface, but run out into the dark ſide, which with ror to the height of — mountains, i 
by degrees change their figure, till at laſt they come muſt make all their calculations concerning the heights [ 
| wholly within the illuminated face, and have no dark of lunar ones appear ſtill leſs worthy of credit. - 1 
Po parts round them at all. Afterwards many more Concerning the nature of the moon's ſubſtance there Conjectures | 
ſhining ſpaces are obſerved to ariſe by degrees, and have been many conjectures formed. Some have ima- concerning {tf 
to appear within the dark fide of the moon, which be- gined, that, beſides the light reflected from the ſun, her ſurface. + 
fore they drew near to the confines of light and dark- the moon hath alſo ſome obſcure light of her own, =. + | 
neſs were inviſible, being without any light, and to- which ſhe would be viſible without being illuminated . =_ 
rally immerſed in the ſhadow. The contrary is ob- by the ſun-beams. In proof of this it is urged, that 4 
ges their ſerved in the decreaſing phaſes, where the lucid ſpaces during the time of even total eclipſes the moon is ſtill 1 
cle Bure which joined the illuminated ſurface by degrees re- viſible, appearing of a dull red colour, as if obſcured 4 10 
g- glaſs. cede from it, and, after they are quite ſeparated from by a great deal of ſmoke. In reply to this it hath 9 | 
the confines of light and darkneſs, remain for ſome been advanced, that this is not always the caſe ; the 11 . 
time viſible, till at laſt they alſo diſappear. Now it moon ſometimes diſappearing totally in the time of 1 q 
is impoſſible that this ſhould be the caſe, unleſs theſe an eclipſe, ſo as not to be diſcernible by the beſt glaſ- ' [4 
ſhining points were higher than the reſt of the ſurface, ſes, while little ſtars of the fifth and ſixth magnitudes 'W 
a ſo that the light of the ſun may reach them. were diſtinctly ſeen as uſual. This phenomenon was 1 
— of Not content with perceiving the bare exiſtence of obſerved by Kepler twice, in the year 1580 and 1583; i WM 
| A theſe lunar mountains, aſtronomers have endeavoured and by Hevelius in 1620. Ricciolus and other je- 1B 
ountaing, to Meaſure their height in the following manner. Let ſuits at Bologna, and many people throughout Hol- q 
Plate EG D be the hemiſphere of the moon illuminated by land, obſerved the ſame on April 14, 1642; yet at 
LIL. fg. 2. the ſun, ECD the diameter of the circle bounding light Venice and Vienna, ſhe was all the time conſpicuous, 


and darkneſs, and A the top of a hill within the dark 
part when it firſt begins to be illuminated. Obſerve 
with a teleſcope the proportion of the right line AE, 
or the diſtance of the point A from the quid ſurface 
to the diameter of the moon ED ; and, becauſe in this 


) 


In the year 1703, Dec 23, there was another total 
obſcuration. At Arles, ſhe appeared of a yellowiſh 
brown; at Avignon, ruddy and tranſparent, as if the 
ſun had ſhone through her: at Marcilles, one part 
was reddiſh and the other very duſky ; and at length, 


Sk though 


= 
rere a read 
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though in a clear ſky, ſhe totally diſappeared. The 
general reaſon for her appearance at alP during the time 
of eclipſes ſhall be given afterwards : but as for theſe 

articular phenomena, they have nat yet, as far as we 
| SHE been ſatisfactorily accounted for; and indeed 
aſtronomers in general ſeem induſtriouſly to avoid ſpeak- 


ing of them. 


Different conjectures have alſo been formed concern- 
ing the ſpots on the moon's ſurface. Some philoſophers 
have been ſo taken with the beauty of the brighteſt 
places obſerved in her diſk, that they have imagined 
them to be rocks of diamonds; and others have com- 
pared them to pearls and precious ſtones. Dr Keil 
and the greateſt part of aitronomers now are of opinion 
that theſe are only the tops of mountains, which by 
reaſon: of their elevation are more capable of F 


the ſun's light than others which are lower. The duſ- 
Kiſh ſpots, he ſays, cannot be ſeas, nor any thing of a 


liquid ſubſtance ; becauſe when examined by the tele- 
ſcope, they appear to conſiſt of an infinity of caverns 
and empty pits, whoſe ſhadows fall within them, which 
can never be the caſe with ſeas, or any liquid ſubſtance: 
but, even within theſe ſpots, brighter places are alſo to 
be obſerved; which, according to his hypotheſis, ought to 
be the points of rocks ſtanding up within the cavities. 

On the other fide, it has been urged, that if all the 
dark ſpots obſerved in the moon's ſurface were really 
the ſhadows of mountains, or of the ſides of deep pits, 


they could not poſſibly be ſo permanent as they are 
found to be, but behoved to vary according to the poſi- 


tion of the moon with regard to the ſun, as we find ſha- 
dows on earth are varied according as the earth is turned 
towards or from the ſun. Accordingly it is pretended, 
that variable ſpots are actually diſcovered on the moon's 
diſk, and that the direction of theſe is always oppoſite 
to the ſun. Hence they are found among thoſe parts 
which are ſooneſt illuminated in the inereaſing moon, 
and in the decreaſing moon loſe their light ſooner than 
the intermediate ones ; running round, and appearing 
ſometimes longer, and ſometimes ſhorter. 'The perma- 
nent dark ſpots, therefore, it is ſaid, muſt be ſome mat- 
ter which is not fitted for reflecting the rays of the ſun 
ſo much as the bright parts do; and this property, we 


Know by experience, belongs to water rather than land: 
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whence theſe philoſophers conclude, that the moon, as 
well as our earth, 1s made up of land and ſeas. | 


It hath been much diſputed whether there is about 


the moon any kind of atmoſphere ſimilar to what we 
breathe. Againſt the exiſtence of this it hath been 
urged, that the moon conſtantly appears with the fame 
luſtre when there are no clouds in our air; which could 
not be expected, were ſhe ſurrounded with an atmoſphere 


like ours, the different changes of which behaved ſome · 


times to diminiſh' and at other times to increaſe. her 
luſtre. 'The ſtrongeſt argument, however, is drawn from 
the refractive power of our atmoſphere, which is well 
known to have a great influence on the rays of light pro- 
ceeding either from celeſtial or terreſtrial bodies, ſo as to 
cauſe them deviate from a ſtraight line, and of conſe- 


quence behoved to have the ſame effect on thoſe which 


paſſed — the atmoſphere of the moon, if any fuch 
there was. But no ſuch effect has ever been perceived. 
The ſmalleſt fixed ſtars, as hath been already obſerved, 
preſerve their luſtre undiminiſhed till they are ſuddenly 
covered by the moon's limb, and as ſuddenly appear on 


approach to her, as they are by the planet Mars, For 


one, when they approached either the illuminated or 


too many obſervations to doubt: In the great eclipſe 


minated, being conſiderably brighter than that furtheſt 


is about the moon ſome fluid, which conforms itſelf 


happen in our atmoſpherewhen full of vapours, it is con- 


_ 


the other ſide, without being at all affected by their 


this reaſon, too, the fame philoſophers. maintain, that 
there can neither be clouds n rain in the lunar regi- 
ons, but that ſhe enjoys a perpetual and uninterrupted 
ſerenity. 11 

To theſe arguments it hath been replied, 1. That the 
appearances on which they are founded are nat conſtant. 
Hevelius writes, that he has ſeveral times found in ſkies 
perfectly clear, when even ſtars of the ſixth and ſeventh 
magnitude were viſible, that at the ſame altitude of the 
moon, andthe ſame elongation from the earth, and with 
one and the ſame teleſcope, the moon and its maculz 
do not appear equally lucid, clear, and conſpicuous, at 
all times; but are much brighter and more diſtin at 
ſome times than at others. Hom the circumſtances of 
this obſervation, ſay they, it is evident that the reaſon 
of this phenomenon is not either in our air, in the tube, 
in the moon, or in the ſpectator's eye; but muſt be look- 
ed for in ſomething exiſting about the moon. Along 
with this, the phenomena already mentioned of the 
different appearanees of the moon in the total eclipſes 
are alſo urged, and are derived from the different con- 
ſtitutions of the lunar atmoſphere at that time. Caſſini 
frequently obſerved Saturn, Jupiter, and the fixed ſtars, 
to have their circular figure changed into an elliptical 


dark edge of the moon's limb, and in other occultations 
found no change of figure at all. Mr Dunn particular- 
ly viewed Saturn at his emerſion from behind the moon, 
in order to determine this queſtion; and the appearance 
which he then obſerved, inclined him to think there 
was an atmoſphere about the moon. 2. In the total 
eclipſes of the ſun, we find the moon encompaſſed with 
a lucid ring parallel to her periphery. Of this we have 


of 1713, the ring was very viſible at London and elſe- 
where. The ſame was obſerved by Kepler in 1605, 
at Naples and Antwerp. Wolfius relates the ſame of 
an eclipſe in 1606 at Leipſic, which is deſcribed at large 
in the Acta Eruditorum, with this notable cireumſtance, 
that the part next the moon was viſibly the moſt illu- 


from it; which is alſo confirmed by the obſervations of 
the French aſtronomers in 1706. 


For theſe reaſons, it is concluded by many, that there 


to her figure, and is more denſe near her ſurface than 
at a diſtance from it, and that it both reflects and re- 
fracts the rays of the ſun. It ts alſo coneluded, that 
the lunar atmoſphere is not always in the ſame ſtate, as 
it ſometimes changes the figures of the ſtars, and ſome- 
times not : and 1n the ſeveral eclipſes juſt mentioned, 
there was obſerved a trembling of the moon's limb im- 
mediately before immerſion, with an appearance of thin 
ſmoke flying over it during immerſion, very viſible in 
England. e as theſe phenomena are obſerved to 


cluded that the lunar atmoſphere has been in a ſimilar 
ſtate at theſe times: and ſince at other times theſe ap- 
nees are not tobe obſerved, it is thought that then 

the lunar air has been clear and tranſparent, by reaſon 
af rain, dew, or ſnow, having fallen. ü EG 
The ſtrongeſt argument for a lunar atmoſphere is 
that drawn from the luminous ring around her in folar 

eclipſes ; 


ge. 
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eclipſes ; and this ſeems ſo concluſive, that Dr Hall 
himſelf was almoſt convinced of the exiſtence of foch 
an atmoſphere by it. He tells us, however, that ſeve- 
ral very great aſtronomers did not think ſuch a thing 


at all probable. Other aſtronomers have imagined that 


it proceeded from a folar atmoſphere, becauſe it follow- 
ed the centre of the fun, and not that of the moon. 
Some there are who ridicule both theſe opinions, and 
take this appearance to be an undeniable proof of the 
moon's being included within the atmoſphere of the 
earth. We obſerve, ſay they, at all times, when the ſky 
is clear, the body of the ſun to be ſurrounded with a very 
bright and dazzling cirele, which extends to a conſide- 
rable diſtance, and whoſe centre always coincides with 
that of the ſun. This circle we never aſcribe to the 
atmoſphere of the Tun, but to that of the earth. If 


the ſun is hid by a mountain, part of this circle con- 


tinues viſible after his body diſappears ; and that part 


of the luminous circle is brighteſt, which is apparently 


neareſt the mountain: yet we never aſcribe this to the 
atmoſphere of the mountain, but to the common atmo- 
ſphere of the earth which lies beyond the mountain. In 
the caſe of ſolar eclipſes, therefore, why ſhould we ima- 
gine the luminous circle to proceed from any thing elſe 
than that part of the earth's atmoſphere which hes be- 
yond the moon? In this caſe, it will alſo follow the 


centre of the ſun ; and the tremulations of that part of 
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our atmoſphere lying between us and the moon being 
obſerved by means of the ſun's ſtrong light, will occa- 
fion the apparent tremulation of the moou's limb al- 
ready taken notice of at the time of immerſion. To 
have recourſe in this caſe, fay they, to ſuch an ens ra- 
tionis as the folar or lunar atmoſphere, is truly ſolving 
obſcurum per obſcuriur. As for the ſmall refractions of 
the light of the planets and fixed ftars which have ſome- 
times been obſerved when they approach the moon's 
limb, the abovementioned perſons think they may be 
reaſonably accounted for on the ſame principles with 
the tides ; namely, by an accumulation of the aqueous 
vapours floating in our atmoſphere under that part of 
the heavens where the moon is; and conſequently the 
light of the ſtars will be more or leſs refracted, accord- 
ing as it paſſes through a larger or leffer quantity of 
the accumulated vapour. This laſt hypotheſis might 
give ſome encouragement to biſhop Wilkins's, ſcheme 
of flying to the moon, which the want of a continued 
atmoſphere between that luminary and the earth would 
be an effectual bar againft : but tho' we ſhonld ſuppoſe 
the art of flying pollible, and likewiſe that the air all 
the way up were fit for ſupport ing our life, the biſhop's 
journey would be rather too long; for allowing him to 
fly 60 miles an hour, and to proceed day and night 
without intermiſſion, he muſt be five months before he 
came to his journey's end, ſuppoſing the moon's mean 


diſtance 240, ooo miles, as it is commonly thought to 


With regard to the planets Mereury, Venus, Mars, 


5 Jupiter, and Saturn, few conjectures have been formed: 


only that the temperature of the two inferior ones, 
Mercury and Venus, muſt be much hotter, and that of 
the ſuperior ones, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, conſider- 


ably colder, than that of the earth. That the latter are 


much leſs enlightened than this earth, we are abſolutely 
certain: but whether they are not encompaſſed with 
atmoſpheres, which prevent them from ſuifering any 
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violent exceſs of cold, we are entirely ignorant; as well 


as whether thoſe of Mercury and Venus may not dimi> © 


mſh the heat which at firſt would * to be ſo vio- 
lent at the ſmall diſtances from the ſun at which they 
circulate. Mars, we are certain, has an atmoſphere a- 


bout his body which is capable of refracting and ab- 


ſorbing the light of other ſtars; but what its other pro- 
perties are, we have no means of knowing. 'The ſpots 
on Venus, Mr Dunn informs us, are thought to be ſeas. 
The belts obſervable on the ſuperior planets have occa- 
ſioned much ſpeculation. Some have thought that they 
were inherent on the ſurfaces of the planets; and thus 
ſome philoſophers have ſaid, that greater changes take 


place on the body of the planet Jupiter, than what 


would happen to this earth were the ocean and dry 


land to change places. Others, however, have imagin- 


ed that they are ſimilar to our elouds: but their con- 
ſtant appearance ſeems contradictory to ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion; for tho? it is true that they are but of a tranſitory 


nature, they are vaſtly more permanent than any clouds 


to be obſerved on earth. For this reaſon, ſome have 
imagined that they are only certain parts of the atmo- 


ſphere of the planet of a different conſtitution, and leſs 
capable of tranſmitting the ſun's light than others. 


Theſe dark zones, they think, may have ariſen from the 
ſuperior planets enjoying a perpetual equinox, the rea- 
ſon of which ſhall be given when we come to ſpeak of 
the cauſes of the different ſeaſons on earth. The moons 
of Jupiter and Saturn, and the ring with which the lat- 
ter is ſurrounded, are thought to be deſigned for re- 
flecting the ſun's light upon theſe planets; and their 
number is imagined to be ſufficient to compenſate in 
ſome meaſure for the great diſtance at which they are 
placed from the ſun. ED 

We cannot conclude this article withqut taking no- 
tice, that aſtronomers ſeem not to be agreed whether 
the belts of Jupiter are really darker or brighter than 


have the following account of them, under the word 
Faſcig. © Faſciz, in aſtronomy, two rows of bright 


ſpots, obſerved on Jupiter'sbody; appearing like ſwaths, 


or belts. The faſciz or belts of Jupiter are more lu- 
cid than the reſt of his diſk, and are terminated by pa- 
rallel lines. They are ſometimes broader, and ſome- 
times narrower ; nor do they always poſſeſs the fame 
part of the diſk. M. Huygens, likewite, obſerved 2 
very large kind of faſcia in Mars; but it was darker 


than the reſt of the difk, and took up the middle part 
thereof,” Moſt of the aſtronomical} writers, at leatt 


the more common ones, feem to be pretty ſilent on the 
ſubject, but generally incline us to think that they are 
dark, In Mr Wollaton's paper already quoted from 
Phil. Tranſ. Vol. LXIV. he mentions both bright and 
dark belts. | | 
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With regard to comets, innumerable conjectures have Of F. 


been formed. The ancients in general were of opinion 
that they were meteors formed in our atmoſphere, 
only of a- more permanent ſubſtance than the common 
ones; and that they were figns of the wrath of God: 
which laſt opinion hath been preferred among the vul- 
gar to this day. Some, however, thought otherwiſe; 
and aſſerted them to be a kind of planets that revolved 


round the ſun, but in more extenſive circles than the 
others: but theſe were few in number; and the general 


opinion of their being ſigns of divine wrath, and pre- 
| | ſages 
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ſages of terrible calamities to mankind, prevailed till 
the revival of learning in the 16"? century. 

It was not, however, till ſome time after people be- 

n to throw off the fetters of ſuperſtition and igno- 
rance which had ſo long held them, that any rational 
hypotheſis was formed concerning comets. Kepler, in 
other reſpe&s a very great genius, indulged the molt 
extravagant conjectures, not only concerning comets, 
but the whole ſyſtem of nature in general. The pla- 
nets he imagined to be huge animals who ſwam round 


the ſun by means of certain fins acting upon the ethe- 
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real fluid, as thoſe of fiſhes do on the water : and agree- 
able to this notion, he imagined the comets to be mon- 
ſtrous and uncommon animals generated in the celeſtial 
ſpaces ; and he explained how the air engendered them 
by an animal faculty. A yet more ridiculous opinion, 
if poſſible, was that of John Bodin, a learned man of 
France in the 16th century. He maintained that co- 
mets © are ſpirits, which having lived on the earth in- 


numerable ages, and being at laſt arrived on the con- 


fines of death, celebrate their laſt triumph, or are re- 
called to the firmament like ſhining ftars ! This is fol- 
lowed by famine, plague, &c. becauſe the cities and 
people deſtroy the governors and chiefs who appeaſe 
the wrath of God.” This opinion, ridiculous as it is, 
he ſays he borrowed from the philoſopher Democritus, 
who imagined them to be the ſouls of famous heroes : 
but this opinion being irreconcileable with Bodin's 
Chriſtian ſentiments, he was obliged to ſuppoſe them 
to be a kind of genii, or ſpirits ſubje& to death, like 
thoſe ſo much mentioned in the Mahometan fables. 
Others, again, have denied the exiſtence of comets, and 
maintained that they were only falſe appearances occa- 
fioned by the refraction or reflection of light; as if the 
light could refra& or reflect of itſelf, without any ſub- 


ance from whence it was ſo reflected or refracted. 


he firſt rational conjecture we meet with is that of 


James Bernoulli, an Italian aſtronomer, who en e 
them to be the ſatellites of ſome very diſtant planet, 
which was inviſible to us on account of its diſtance, as 
were alſo the ſatellites unleſs when in a certain part of 
their courſe. But though we call this a rational con- 
jecture, in compariſon of the others, it is nevertheleſs 
very abſurd; as it ſuppoſes a ſatellite to leave its pri- 
mary planet in darkneſs, in order to enlighten other 


orbs with which it has nothing to do. 


The firſt rate aſtronomers of England, as Newton, 
Flamſteed, Halley, &c. have been perfectly ſatisfied 


that the comets were a kind of planets which revolved 


round the ſun in very excentric ellipſes ; and have ac- 
cordingly calculated the returns of ſome of them, and 


made conjectures concerning the uſe they may proba- 
bly be of 1n the general ſyſtem of nature. Caſſini and 
ſome of the French philoſophers thought this opinion 
highly probable ; but De La Hire and others oppo- 
ſed it. The whole event of the diſpute, however, it is 
plain, behoved to turn on the obſervation of the return 
of comets, and the calculation of their periodical times 
like thoſe of other planets; which, whenever it was 
fully done, behoved to put the matter beyond a doubt : 


but until this was done, not at once or twice, but a 


eat number of times, there behoved ſtill to be an un- 
certainty, let the arguments for their return be ſuppo- 
ſed as probable as we pleaſe. 
and Dr Halley attempted to do. Having obſerved the 


=: 


This Sir Iſaac Newton 


accounts of comets in hiſtory, and found ſome of them 
to appear at equal intervals of time, it was concluded 
that theſe were the ſame comets, and would appear 
_ after an interval of equal length. Thus, Sir Iſaac 
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ewton having obſerved a comet in the year 1680, of 


reat apparent magnitude; and f that ſuch an one 
bad appeared before, at an interval of 575 years be- 
tween each appearance; he concluded that theſe were 
different appearances of the ſame comet, and that it 
would again appear 575 years afterwards. The ſame 
celebrated philoſopher, along with Dr Halley and 
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others, calculated the period of the comet which ap- 1683. 


peared in 1682, and found that it ought to appear 
again in the year 1758, its periodical time being about 
754 years. The moſt important objection that aroſe 
to the return of this comet, was the inequality of its 


periods, which were as follows : “That from Auguſt Hiſt. of Ci. ; 
25" 1531, to the 26th of October 1607, was performed eis, P. 63. 


in 76 years and two months; that from October 26th 
1607, to September 14? 1682, was rather leſs than 75 
years; and its laſt period, from the 14h of September 
1682, to the 137 of March 1759, which was the 


longeſt of all, was 76 years and ſix months, or 27,937 
days, amounting to 583 days more than in the pre- 


ceding period. 1 

ws De Halley was aware of theſe differences, and at 
firſt confeſſed himſelf to be a little ſtaggered by them; 
nor would he have had the courage to pronounce its re- 
turn ſo poſitively, if hiſtory had not informed him, that 


comets had appeared in 1456, 1380, and 1305, which 


put their identity out of all doubt. 

„The appearances happening alternately in 75 and 
76 years, and as the preceding period was only of 75 
years, it was natural to ſuppoſe that the next would 
amount to 76. But as the difficulties ariſing from 
theſe inequalities in the periods were foreſeen and ob- 


viated by Dr Halley, we cannot do better than to in- 
ſert his own words. 


Perhaps ſome may object to the diverſity of their wt 


inclinations and periods, which is greater than what of its mo- 


is obſerved in the revolutions of the ſame planet ; ſee- 
ing one period excceded the other by more than the 


the year 1682 exceeded that of the year 160) by 22 
entire minutes. But let it be conſidered what I men- 
tioned at the end of the tables of Saturn, where it was 


| 22 that one period of that planet is ſometimes 


onger than another by 13 days; and that is evidently 
occaſioned by the force of gravity tending towards the 
centre of Jupiter, which force indeed in equal diſtances 


is only the 1000" part of that force tending to the 


ſun itſelf, by which the planets are retained in their or- 


tion ac- 
counted for 


ſpace of one year, and the inclination of the comet of . mal 


bits. But by a more accurate computation, the force 


of Jupiter upon Saturn, for example, in the great con- 


junction as they call it, January 26, in the year 1683, 


was found-to be to the force of the ſun upon the ſame 


Saturn, as 1 to 186; the ſum of the forces therefore is to 
the force of the ſun, as 187 to 186. But at the ſame 
diſtance from the centre, the periodic times of bodies 
revolving in a circle are in the ſubduplicate ratio of the 
forces with which they are urged : wherefore the gra- 


vity being increaſed by the 186 part of itſelf, the peri- 


odictime will be ſhortened by about the 374rh part, that 
is by a whole month in Saturn. How much more is a 
comet liable to theſe errors, which makes its excurſion 


near 
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near four times higher than Saturn; and whoſe velo- 


city being increaſed by leſs than the 120*t part of it- 


ſelf, would change its elliptic orbit into a parabolic 
trajeftory? e | 

© But it happened in the ſummer of 1681, that the 
comet ſeen in the following year, in its deſcent towards 
the ſun, was in conjunction with Jupiter in ſuch a man- 
ner, and for ſeveral months ſo near him, that during 
all that time it muſt have been urged likewiſe towards 
the centre of Jupiter with near te 5oth part of. that 
force by which it tended towards the ſun: whence, ac- 
cording to the theory of gravity, the arc of the elliptic 
orbit, which it would have deſcribed had Jupiter been 
abſent, muſt be bent inwards towards Jupiter in an hy- 
perdolic form winding, and have aſſumed a kind of 
curve very compounded, and as hitherto not to be ma- 
naged by the geometers; in which the velocity and di- 
rection of the moving body, in proportion to the cauſe, 


" 


would be very different from what it otherwiſe had been 


in the ellipſes. c 1 

Hence a reaſon may be aſſigned for the change of 
its inelination: for as the comet in this part of its path 
had Jupiter on the north almoſt in a perpendicular di- 
rection to its path, that portion of its orbit muſt be 


bent towards that quarter; and therefore its tangent 


being inclined to a greater angle towards the plane of 


the ecliptic, the * of the inclination of the plane it- 


ſelf muſt be neceſſarily increaſed. Beſides the comet 
continuing long in the neighbourhood of Jupiter, after 
it had come towards him from parts much more remote 


from the ſun with a flower motion, and now being ur- 


ged with the joint central forces of both, muſt have 
acquired more accelerated velocity, than it could loſe 
in its receſs from Jupiter by forces acting a contrary 
way, its motion being more ſwift, and the time being 
les“. „ : 

« When the comet of 1682 deſcended towards the ſun 
and became viſible, Europe had ſcarce recovered from 
the terrible panic into which it had been thrown but 
18 months before by the great comet. However, this 


was comparatively too inconſiderable to be much re- 


garded ; for it was little imagined then, that the leaſt 
of the two would become the molt intereſting, and that 
it would be for ever celebrated by poſterity for having 
taught mankind how to know all the reſt. But how- 
ever inferior to the other this comet may have appeared 
in vulgar eyes, aſtronomers obſerved it with the greateſt 
attention. Hevelius at Dantzick, Kitch at Leipſic, 


Flamſteed and Halley in England, Zimmerman at. Nu- 


renburg, Baert at Toulon, Montanori at Padua, and 
Picard, Caſſini, and la Hire, at Paris. This liſt of 


names will ſuffice to ſhew that there can be no ſcarcity 


of good obſervations upon this comet during that ap- 
- Pearance. bo 1 


k & 

% In 1607 it was obſerved by the famous Kepler, 

who publiſhed his obſervations together with his gu 
theory. The 16*b of September old ſtyle, the 


bridge at Prague; and though it had no tail when he 


ſecuta eſt peſtilentia maxima. 


y be- 
_ 1ng very clear, Kepler firſt ſaw this comet upon the 
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lour as the comet itſelf. | 

In the preceding revolution of 1531, we find our 
comet obſerved by the aſtronomer Appian at Ingoldſtadt, 
the ſame who firſt remarked that the tails of comets 


were always in an oppoſite direction to the ſun; which 


to him was an evident proof that the ſun was the cauſe 
of ſuch eruptions. _ . | 

« In1456, there was a very remarkable exhibition 
of the ſame comet. Cometa inauditæ magnitudinis toto 
menſe Funii cum prælonga cauda, ita ut duo fere figna 
c#li comprehenderit, ¶ Theatrum Comet.) | 


« It is difficult to comprehend how the comet, whoſe 
tail was ſo inconſiderable in its laſt appearance, ſhould - 


in this have one of fixty degrees : but M. dela Lande, 
in his Theory of Comets, p. 127. accounts for this 
difference in the following manner. © I find, ſays this 
active aſtronomer, that if the comet reached its perihe- 
lion in the beginning of June, it ought to have appear- 
ed at night towards the middle of the month with 60 
_— of elongation and a very northern latitude, its 


diſtance from the earth being leſs than the ſemidiameter 


of the ſun : ſo that in this poſition, which of all others 
is the moſt favourable, it muſt have appeared in all the 
ſplendour allowed to it by the old chronicles. Perhaps 
by duo ſigna they only mean the extent of two conſtel- 
lations, which is often much leſs than two ſigns of the 
ecliptic.” 


In 1379 and 1380 we find two comets mentioned g 


by Alſtedius and Lubienietzki, but without any par- 
ticulars as to the time or form of their appearance. 
„In 1305, our comet again appears, according to 


the hiſtorians of that time, in all its terrors. Cometa hor-- 


rendæ magnitudinis viſus eft circa ferias 2 guem 

It is very likely that the 
horror occaſioned by the plague had augmented the 
terrible impreſſion left by the comet; however, upon 


calculation, it does appear that the comet muſt this 


year have paſſed very near the earth. 

The hiſtory of this comet might be traced much 
higher by conſulting Eckitormius, Riccioli, Alſtedius, 
and Lubienietzki. Among the 415 comets mention - 


ed by this laſt writer, we find one for the year 1230, 
which appears to be the very comet in queltion ; ano- 
ther 1005, three periods before ; it is found in 930, 


and higher up in the year 550, marked by the taking 
of Rome by Totila. All the hiſtorians of the empire 


ſpeak of a great comet in the year 399, which may 


have been the ſame. Cometa fuit prodigioſe magnitu- 
dinis, horribilis aſpectu, comam ad terram uſque demit- 
tere viſus. 1 | | +908 
In 323, that is to ſay, 76 years before, a comet al- 
ſo appeared in Virgo; and in ſhort it would be eaſy to 
mount, without quitting the ſame periods, as high as 
130 years before Chriſt, when, according to Juſtin, one 
appeared at the birth of Mithridates. But, in theſe 
early periods, there would be great danger of meeting 


with ſome of thoſe fabulous comets with which it was 


thought neceſſary perhaps to embelliſh every famous 
reign. ? | p 


firſt diſcovered it, yet afterwards it had one of a confi-— As this comet engaged the attention of the moſt ce- 


derable length and ſplendour. It was likewiſe obſerved 


by Longomontanus, September 18. He ſays it appear- 


ed as large as Jupiter, though with a very obſcure and 
pale light; that the tail was pretty long and more denſe 
than the tails of comets uſually are, but as pale in co- 


i 


lebrated aſtronomers more than any other, and as its 
courſe was calculated by Newton, Halley, Maupertuis, 
Clairault, De Liſle, Le Monnier, La Caille, Meſſier, 
La Lande, Pingre, &c. who unanimouſly determined 
that it ought to appear in 1758, it is not to be an 
a 0 5 er 
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| AS T RON O M V. 
dered that thoſe who reſpected theſe illuſtrious names, 


ſhould expect its return in that year, with abſolute cer- 
tainty, and even with no ſmall degree of fear, as 
Dr Halley himſelf had thought that theſe bodies might 
poſſibly ſtrike upon the earth in ſome of their revolu- 
tions, and occaſion its utter deſtruction, or come ſo 
near as at leaſt to occaſion terrible calamities to thoſe 

s which were moſt expoſed to their malignant 
influences. A mortal fear accordingly ſeized the minds 


of great numbers; and this panic ſeems to have been 


% - 
iſappoint- 
ment of a- 


ſtronomers 


— 


53. 
Why the 


comet did 


not then ap- 
pear. 


kept up by ſome aſtronomers of inferior note pro- 

bably with views not entirely diſintereſted. Of this 

the following ſentence in a book entitled The Theory of 
Comets illuſtrated, &c. by B. Martin, 1757, is a re- 

markable inſtance. It is well known to aſtronomers 
how near that dreadful comet of 1680 approached to 

the earth's orbit. Alſo the comets of 1472, 1618, 1684, 

and the comet which we now expect, with many others, 

paſs fo near the orbit of the earth, that it will not be 

without reaſon if our fears and apprehenſions are conſi - 
derably raiſed thereat. However, the reader need not be 
under any necdleſ terror about the return of this comet: 

for if it appears before the beginning of next May, it 

can do no ; as he may be eafily convineed by the 

view of the comet's orbit which I publiſhed ſome time 

ago. | 

The fatal period at length arrived; but no comet ap- 

peared. This was a prodigious diſappointment to a- 

ſtronomers; and as they were now in danger of being 

turned into ridicule, it became abſolutely neceſſary to 

fmd out ſome reaſons for the retardation of this comet 


which had been fe certainly expected. Theſe were 


happily found out by Mr Clairault; who accounted for 
its nonappearance, from retardations occaſioned by the 
attraction of Jupiter and Saturn, which two planets are 
found to have an effect upon each other's motions, 
and muſt have the fame upon any other body that comes 
near them, as ſhall be more fully explained in the next 
ſection. He found, * that the action of Jupiter upon the 
comet, during the whole revolution of 1531 to 1607, 


had occaſioned a diminution of 19 days in its 2 
0 


amounts in all to 451 days of diminution in the time of 


which would not have happened by the mere force of 
the fun; and at the ſame time had altered its elements 
ſo as to produce an acceleration of near 31 days in the 
following period. | 

«© Proceeding afterwards to the revolution from 1607 


to 1682, the action of Jupiter turns ont much more 


conſiderable : for it occaſions an acceleration of about 
420 days, which added to the 31 reſulting from the 
action of the ſame planet during the preceding period, 


its period; which would not have happened merely by 
its inclination to the ſun. h 
„Now if we take the difference of theſe two accele- 
rations, in order to know how much ſhorter the ſecond 
period was than the firſt, it appears to be 432 days; 
which differs only 37 days from the time reſulting from 
the obſervations. Ad 
„And this period appears to be {till diminiſhed by 
the action of Saturn. Indeed this diminution is not 


much, becauſe the effects of Saturn's force are almoſt 
reciprocally deſtroyed in the two firft periods. 


Hence we ſee that the theory gives within a month 
the difference ſo remarkable between the two known re- 


volutions of this comet. Now if we conſider the length 


Ta. 


of theſe periods, the complication of the two cauſes of 
their irregularity, and the nature of the problem by 
which they are meaſured ; this new demonſtration of 
the Newtonian ſyſtem will perhaps be found as ſtriking 
as any one that has hitherto been given. | 

« By 1 in like manner, the force of the 
action of Jupiter, during the ſecond period of the co- 
met, with that which will be terminated at its approach 
ing return; I find the revolution about which we are 
at preſent intereſted will be 518 days longer than the 
preceding, occaſioned by the action of Jupiter upon the 


comet, from its laſt mean diſtance to its perihelion; 


that is, for the laſt ſeven or _ years ; an interval, 
during which there can hardly be more than 15 days 


alteration. | 


« As to Saturn, the reſult of its action on the comet 


is much more confiderable compared with the two firſt 
revolutions ; for I find the preſent period protracted 
more than 100 days by it, independent likewiſe of its 
action ſince 1751, and another ſmall object which I 
have not had time to determine. From theſe confide- 
rations, then, it appears to me, that the expected comet 
ought to arrive at its perihelion about the middle of 
the month of April next enſuing.” . 
This period of M. Clairault was found to be ſome- 
what too long; for on the 21** of January 1759, a 


times, to the third of June the ſame year. The fol- 


lowin 


not aſcertain its length, becauſe of the morning twi- 
light, which was then beginning, and ſoon encreaſed 


much: it filled the field of the teleſcope ; and myſt - 


have extended far beyond : according to what I have 
obſerved, the tail of the comet muſt have ſpread to, more 
than 25 degrees: the nucleus was conſiderable, but 
not well terminated, and it apparently exceeded the ſize 
of ſtars of the firſt magnitude; it was of a pale whitiſh 
colour, not unlike that of Venus. The nebuloſity 
which ſurrounded the nucleus, and went on leſſening, 
ſhewed reddiſh colours; and theſe colours grew more 
vivid towards the brighteſt part of the tail. 
morning twilight, which increaſed apace, ſoon put an 
end to theſe appearances, and afterwards made the 
comet itſelf diſappear : however, I had been able to 
perceive 1t with' the naked eye, when it was ſomewhat 
diſengaged from the vapours of the horizon.” On the 
firſt of May it appeared to the naked eye larger than 


ſtars of the firſt magnitude, the nucleus being ſurround- 


ed with a great coma. Its light was but faint, like 
that of the planets ſeen thro' the thick vapours of the 
horizon. It would have appeared brighter but for the 
light of the moon. In this laſt appearance the comet 
was in the ſextant, or 60® from the ſun, and was ob- 
ſerved by moſt of the aſtronomers of Europe. 


The triumph of the aſtronomers ſeemed now to be 


complete; and accordingly Dr Bevis exultingly ſays, 


Phil. 'Tranf. Vol. LI. “ I think I may now venture to 


pronounce this to be the ſame as the comet of 1682 z 
and am about making out its future tract. If I pre» 
ſume rightly, it will in a ſhort time become in a man- 
ner ftationary, but diminiſh very faſt both in fize and 
light, the earth and it receding from one another al- 
moſt in a direct line. It is at this time about four times 


nearer 


is Mr Meſſier's deſcription of it, as viewed 
April 15, « When I ſaw this comet again on the firſt. 
of April, Lcould very plainly diſcern its tail; but could 


The 
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comet made its appearance, and was ſeen at different 1759. 
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would otherwiſe be in danger of waſting, from the con? 
tinual emiſſion of its light. 95 

As to the tails with which comets. are almoſt con- His account 
ſtantly attended, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that the at- of the for- 


moſpheres of comets will furniſh vapour ſufficient to —_ 


Sect, III. 

; hearer than the ſun is.“ Wander | 
Farther evi- Thus we have given the ſtrength of the evidence for 
dence to be the return of comets ; and the appearance of that in 
ie 2 1759 is commonly urged as an undeniable proof of their 
W005 fbr evolution round the fun, and conſequently being a 


kind of planets: but, however ſtrong this evidence may 
be reckoned, a regard for truth obliges us to take no- 
tice, that M. Clairault conld not be miſtaken, whether 
he had concluded the comet to have been accelerated 
or retarded by the action of Jupiter and Saturn; for 
a comet appeared in the year 1757, in the months of 
September and October. Had he determined the re- 
tardation of the comet to be twice as t as he ac- 
tually did, ftill he would have been right by the event, 
for another comet appeared in 1760. It muſt be owned 
that theſe are perplexing circumſtances. It is very fin- 
cular, that out of four years, in which three comets ap- 
eared, the only one in which no comet was to be ſeen 
ſhould be that very year in which the greateſt aftrono- 
mers that ever exiſted had foretold the appearance of one. 
How far this confideration renders the real accompliſh- 
ment of Dr Halley's prediction uncertam, we ſubmit 
to the judgment of the impartial : but, as it is certain 
that ſmall comets are very frequently to be ſeen ; fo, till 
ſome better marks for diſtinguiſhing one from another 
than any yet known are found out, perhaps this part 
of aftronomy may not appear to be ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed. Another comet is expected in the year 1789, 
when ſome further evidence either one way or another 
may be hoped for. 1 
The revolution of comets round the ſun, and their 
permanent exiſtence as planets, being granted, we are 
naturally led to inquire what kind of fubſtances they 


are, and for what uſe deſigned. Sir Iſaac Newton, 


conſidering the near approach of that of 1680 to the 
ſun, has computed the heat they ſometimes undergo to 
be inconceivably great. That one, in particular, he 
thought to be heated to a degree 2000 times greater 
than red-hot iron. 
he naturally imagined that they were bodies of extreme 
folidity, in order to ſuſtain fuch an intenſity of heat; 
and that, notwithſtanding their running out into the 
vaſt regions of ſpace, where they were expoſed to the 
moſt intenſe degrees of cold, they would hardly be 


cool on their returning again to the ſun. ' Indeed, ac- 


cording to his calculation, the comet of 1680 muſt be 
for ever in a violent ſtate of ignition. He hath compu- 

ted that a globe of red-hot iron df the ſame dimenfions 
with the earth would ſcarce be cool in 50, ooo years. 
If then the comet be ſuppoſed to cool 100 times faſter 
than red-hot iron, as its heat was 2000 times greater, 
it muſt require upwards of a million of years to cool 
it. In the ſhort period of 575 years, therefore, its 
heat would be in a manner ſcarce diminiſhed; and there- 
fore, in its next and every ſucceeding revolution it 
muſt acquire an increaſe of heat; ſo that, fince the 
creation, having received a proportional addition in 
every ſucceeding revolution, it muſt now be in a ſtate 
of ignition e inferior to that of the ſun himſelf. 
Sir Iſaac hath farther concluded, that this comet muſt 
be confiderably retarded in every revolution by the at- 
moſphere of the ſun within which it enters; and thus 
muſt continually come nearer and nearer his body, till 
at laſt it falls into it. This, he thinks, may be one uſe 
of = _ : viz. to furniſh fuel for the fun, which 

OL. 1. | | 


action, will 


5 and this, rarefied by the heat, will have 


In conſequence of this calculation. 


form their tails. This he argues from that wonderful 
rarefaction obſerved in our air, at a diſtance from the 
earth : a cubic inch of common air, at the diſtance of 
half the earth's diameter, or 4000 miles, would expand 
itſelf ſo as to fill a ſpace larger than the whole region 
of the ſtars. Since then the coma or atmoſphere of a 
comet is ten times higher than the ſurface of the nucleus, 


counting from the centre thereof; the tail, aſcending 


much higher, muſt needs be immenſely rare: ſo that 
it is no wonder the ſtars ſhould. be viſible through it. 
Now, the aſcent of vapours into the tail of the comet, 
he ſuppoſes to be occaſioned by the rarefaction of the 
matter of the atmoſphere at the time of the perihelion. 
Smoke, it is obſerved, aſcends a chimney by the im- 
ſe of the air wherein it floats; and air, rarefied by 
eat, aſcends by the diminution of its ſpecific gravity, 
taking up the ſmoke along with it: why then ſhould 
not the tail of a comet be ſuppoſed to be raiſed after 
the ſame manner by the ſun? for the ſun - beams do not 
act on the mediums they paſs through, any otherwiſe 


than by reflection and refraction. 


The reflecting particles, then, being warmed by tie 
in warm the ether wherewith they are 


its ſpecific gravity, whereby it before tended to de- 
ſcend, dimivtthed by the rarefaction, ſo as to aſcend, 
and to carry along with it thoſe reflecting particles 
whereof the tail of the comet is compoſed. 
| This aſcent of the vapours will be promoted by their 
circular motion round the ſun ; by means whereof they 
will endeavour to recede from the ſun, while the fun's 
atmoſphere, and the other matters in the celeſtial ſpaces, 
are either at reſt, or nearly ſo, as having no motion 
but what they receive from the ſun's circumrotation. 
Thus are the vapours raiſed into the tails of comets 
in the neighbourhood of the ſun, where the orbits are 
moſt curve; and where the comets, being within the 
denſer atmoſphere of the ſun, have their tails of the 
greateſt length. . | . | 
The tails thus pr „by preſerving that motion, 
and at the fame time gravitating towards the ſun, will 
move round his body in liples, in like manner as 
their heads ; and by this means will ever accompany 
and freely adhere to their head. In effect, the gravi- 
tation of the vapours towards the ſun will no more 
occafion the tails of comets to forſake their heads, and 
fall down towards the ſun, than the gravitation of their 
heads will occaſion them to fall off from their tails ; 


but, by their common gravitation, they will either fall 
down together to the ſun, or be together ſuſpended 
or retarded. This gravitation, therefore, does not at 


all hinder, but that the heads and tails of comets may 
receive and retain any poſition towards. each other, 
which either the abovementioned cauſes, or any other, 

may occaſion. N | | 
The tails therefore, thus produced in the perihelion 
of comets, will go off along with their head into re- 
mote regions; and either return thence, together with 
the comets, after a long ſeries of years; or rather be 
there loſt, and vaniſh by little 2 and the comet 
5 be 
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be left bare; till, at its return, deſcending towards the 


ſun, ſome little ſhort tails be gradually and ſlowly pro- 
duced from the heads; which afterwards, in the peri- 
helion, deſcending down into the ſun's atmoſphere, 


will be immenſely increaſed. 


The vapours thus dilated, rarefied, and diffuſed thro? 
all the celeſtial regions, the ſame author obſerves, may 
probably, by little and little, by means of their own 

vity, be attracted down to the planets, and become 
intermingled with their atmoſpheres. 
He adds, that for the conſervation of the water 
and moiſture of the planets, comets ſeem abſolutely 


requiſite ; from whoſe condenſed vapours and exhala- 


tions all that moiſture which is ſpent in vegetations 
and putrefactions, and turned into dry earth, &c. may 
be refupplied and recruited. For all vegetables grow 
and increaſe wholly from fluids ; and, again, as to 
their greateſt part, turn by putrefaction into earth, 
an earthy flime being perpetually precipitated 
to the bottom of Nn liquors. Hence, the 
quantity of dry earth muſt continually increaſe, and 
the moiſture of the globe decreaſe, and at laſt be quite 
evaporated ; if it have not a continual ſupply from 
ſome part or other of the univerſe. And I ſuſpect, 
adds our | 
the fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt part ef our air, and 
which is abſolvtely requiſite for the life and being of 
all things, comes principally from the comets. | 

On this principle, there ſeems to be ſome foundation 
for the popular opinion of preſages from comets': ſince 
the tail of a comet, thus intermingled with our atmo- 


| ſphere, may produce changes very ſenſible in animal 


and vegetable bodies. 7 
This account of the formation of the tails of comets, 
we find controverted by Dr Hamilton of Dublin, in a 


ſmall treatife intitled Conjectures on the nature of the 


Aurora Borealis, and on tbe tails of Comets, His hy- 
potheſis is, that the comets are of uſe to bring back 
the electric fluid to the planets, which is continually 
diſcharged from the higher regions of their atmo- 
Having given at length the abovementioned 
opinion of Sir Iſaac, „We find (ſays he) in this-ac- 
count, that Sir Iſaac aſcribes the aſcent of comets tails 
to their being rarer and lighter, and moving round the 
ſun more ſwiftly, than the ſolar atmoſphere, with which 
he ſuppoſes them to be ſurrounded whilſt in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſun ; he ſays alſo, that whatever po- 
fition (in reſpe& to each other) the head and tail of 
a comet then receive, they will keep the ſame after- 
wards moſt freely ; and in another place he obſerves, 


That the celeſtial ſpaces muſt be entirely void of any 


power of reſiſting, ſince not only the ſolid bodies of 


the planets and comets, but even the exceeding thin 


vapours of which comets tails are formed, move thro? 
thoſe ſpaces with immenſe velocity, and yet with the 
greateſt freedom.“ I cannot help thinking that this 
account is liable to many difficulties and objections, 
and that it ſeems not very conſiſtent with itſelf or with 
the phenomena. | 

] do not know that we have any proof of the ex- 
iſtence of a ſolar atmoſphere of any conſiderable ex- 
tent, nor are we any where taught how to gueſs at the 
limits of it. It is evident that the exiſtence of ſuch an 
atmoſphere cannot be proved merely by the aſcent of 
comets tails from the ſun, as that phenomenon may 


great author, that the ſpirit, which makes 


pony ariſe from ſome other cauſe. However, let us 
uppoſe, for the preſent, that the aſcent of comets 


tails is owing to an atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſun, _.. 
and ſee how the effeQs arifing from thence will agree 


with the phenomena. When a comet comes into the 
ſolar atmoſphere, and 1s then deſcending almoſt dire&- 
ly to the ſun, if the vapours which compoſe the tail are 
raiſed up from it by the ſuperior denſity and weight of 
that atmoſphere, they muſt riſe into thoſe parts that the 
comet has left, and therefore at that time they may ap- 
pear in a direction oppoſite to the fun, But, as ſoon as 


the comet comes near the ſun, and moves in a direction 


nearly at right angles with the direction of its tail, the 
vapours which then ariſe, partaking of the great velo- 
city of the comet, and being ſpecifically lighter than 


the medium in which they move, and being vaſtly ex- 


panded through it, muſt neceſſarily ſuffer a reſiſtance 
immenſely greater than what the ſmall and denſe body 
of the comet meets with, and conſequently cannot poſ- 
ſibly keep up with it, but muſt be left behind, or, as 
it were, driven backwards by the reſiſtance of that me- 


dium into a line directed towards the parts which the 


comet has left, and therefore can no longer appear in a 


direction oppoſite to the ſun. And, in like manner, 


when a comet. paſſes its perihelion, and begins to aſcend 
from the ſun, it certainly ought to appear ever after 


with its tail behind it, or in a direction pointed to- 


wards the ſun; for if the tail of the comet be ſpecifi- 


cally lighter than / the medium in which it moves with 


ſo great velocity, it muſt be juſt as impoſſible it ſhould 
move foremoſt, as it is that a torch moved ſwiftly thro” 
the air ſhould proje& its. flame and ſmoke before it. 
Since therefore we find that the tail of a comet, even 
when it is aſcending from the ſun, moves foremoſt, and 


appears in a direction nearly oppoſite to the ſun, I 


think we muſt conclude that the comet and its tail do 
not move in a medium heavier and denſer than the mat- 
ter of which the tail conſiſts, and conſequently that 
the conſtant aſcent of the tail from the ſun muſt be ow- 
ing to ſome other cauſe. For that the ſolar atmoſphere 
ſhould have denſity and weight ſufficient to raiſe up the 


vapours of a comet from the ſun, and yet not be able 
to give any ſenſible reſiſtance to theſe vapours in their- 


rapid progreſs through it, are two things inconſiſtent 


with each other. And therefore, ſince the tail of a co- 


met is found to move as freely as the body does, we 
ought rather to conclude that the ctleſtial ſpaces are 
void of all reſiſting matter, than that they are filled with 
a ſolar atmoſphere, be it ever ſo rare. vg 
„But there is, I think, a further conſideration 
which will ſhew, that the received opinion, as to the 


aſcent of comets tails, is not agreeable to the pheno- * 


mena, and may at the ſame time lead us to ſome know- 
ledge of the matter of which theſe tails conſiſt; which 


I ſuſpect is of a very different nature from what it has 
been hitherto ſuppoſed to be. 


by reflecting the rays. of the ſun, and thereby warm 
and rarefy the medium which ſurrounds them ; which 
muſt therefore aſcend from the ſun, and carry with it 
the 2 particles of which the tail is formed; for 
he always ſpeaks of the tail as ſhining by reflected 


light. But one would rather imagine, from the phe- 
nomena, that the matter which forms a comet's tail has 


not the lealt ſenſible power of reflecting the rays of 
| | light. 
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light. For it appears from Sir Iſaac's obſervation, 
which I have quoted already, that the light of the 
ſmalleſt ſtars, coming to us through the immenſe thick - 
neſs of a comet's tail, does not ſuffer the leaſt diminu- 


tion. And yet, if the tail can refle& the light of the ſun 


ſo copiouſly, as it muſt do if its great ſplendour be ow- 


ing to ſuch reflection, it muſt undoubtedly have the 
ſame effect on the light of the ſtars; that is, it muſt 
reflect back the light which comes from the ſtars be- 
hind it, and by ſo doing muſt intercept them from our 
ſight, conſidering its vaſt thickneſs, and how exceed 
ingly ſlender a ray is that comes from a ſmall ſtar; or 
if it dic not intercept their whole light, it muſt at leaſt 
increaſe their twinkling. But we do not find that it 
has even this ſmall effect, for thoſe ſtars that appear 
through the tail are not obſerved to twinkle more than 
others in their neighbourhood. Since therefore this 
fact is ſupported by obſervations, what can be a plainer 


roof that the matter of a comet's tail has no power of 


reflecting the rays of light? and conſequently that it 
muſt be a ſelf-ſhining ſubſtance. But the ſame thin 
will further b ihr conſidering that bodies reflec 
and refra& light by one and the ſame power; and 
therefore if comets tails want the power of refractin 
the rays of light, they muſt alſo want the power of re- 
flecting them. Now, that they want this refracting 
power appears from hence: If that great column of 
tranſparent matter which forms a comet's tail, and 
moves either in a vacuum, or in ſome medium of a dif- 
ferent denſity from its own, had any power of refrac- 
ting a ray of light coming through it from a ſtar to 
f be turned far out of its way in paſ- 
fing over the great diſtance between the comet and the 
earth; and, therefore, we ſhould very ſenſibly perceive 
the ſmalleſt refraction that the light of the ſtars might 
ſuffer in paſſing through a comet's tail. The conſe- 
quence of ſuch a refraction muſt be very remarkable: 
the ſtars that he near the tail would, in ſome caſes, ap- 
pear double; for they would appear in their proper pla- 
ces by their direct rays, and we ſhould ſee their images 
| behind the tail, by means of their rays which it might 
refract to our eyes; and thoſe ſtars that were 2 
hind the tail would diſappear in ſome ſituations, their 
rays being turned afide from us by refraction. In 
ſhort, it is eaſy to imagine what ſtrange alterations 
would be made in the apparent places of the fixed ſtars 
by the tails of comets, if they had a power of refrac- 
ting their light, which could not fail to be taken no- 
tice of, if any ſuch ever happened. But ſince aſtrono- 
mers have not mentioned any ſuch apparent changes of 
place among the ftars, I take it for granted that the 
ſtars ſeen through all parts of a comet's tail appear in 
their proper places, and with their uſual colours, and 
conſequently J infer that the rays of light ſuffer no re- 
fraction in paſſing through a comet's tail. And thence 
I conclude (as before) that the matter of a comet's tail 
has not the power of refracting or refleQting thę rays of 
light, and muſt therefore be a lucid or ſelf- ſhining 
ſubſtance.” “ | 8 f | 
But, whatever probability the Doctor's conjecture 
concerning the materials whereof the tails are formed 
may have in it, his criticiſm on Sir Iſaac Newton's ac- 
count of them ſeems not to be juſt : for that great phi- 
loſopher ſuppoſes the comets to have an atmoſphere pe- 
culiar to themſelves ; and conſequently, in their neareſt 
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approaches to the ſun, both comet and atmoſphere are 


immerſed in the atmoſphere of that luminary. In this 


caſe, the atmoſphere of the comet being prodigiouſſy 


heated on the fide next to the ſun, and conſequently 
the equilibrium in it, broken, the denſer. parts will con- 
tinually pour in from the regions fartheſt from the ſun; 
for the ſame reaſon, the more rarefied: part which is be- 
fore, will continually fly off oppoſite to the ſun, being 
diſplaced by that which comes from behind; for tho? 
we muſt ſuppoſe the comet and its atmoſphere to be 
heated on all ſides to an extreme degree, yet {till that 
part which is fartheſt from the ſun will be leſs hot, and 
conſequently more denſe, than what is neareft to his bo- 
dy. The conſequence of this is, that there muſt be a 
donſtant ſtream of denſe atmoſphere deſcending to- 


wards the ſun, and another ſtream of rarefied vapours 


and atmoſphere aſcending on the contrary fide; juſt as, 
in a common fire, there 18 a conſtant ſtream of denſe 
air deſcending, which puſhes up another of rareſied 


air, flame, and ſmoke. The refiſtance of the ſolar 


atmoſphere may indeed be very well ſuppoſed to occa- 
fon the curvature obſervable in the tails of comets, 
and their being better defined in the fore part than be- 
hind ; and this appearance we think Dr Hamilton's 


is is 1 ing. ton's h ; 
hypotheſis is incapable of ſolving. We grant, that _ 2 


there is the utmoſt probability that the tails of comets 
are ſtreams of electrie matter; but they who advance 


a theory of any kind ought to ſolve every phenome- 


non, otherwiſe their theory is inſufficient. It was in- 
cumbent on Dr Hamilton, therefore, to have explained 
how this ſtream of electric matter comes to be bent 
into a curve, and alſo why it is better defined and 
brighter on the outer fide of the arch than on the in- 
ner. This indeed he attempts, in the following man- 
ner: „But that this curvature was not owing to any 


reſiſting matter appears from hence, that the tail muſt 


be bent into a curve though it met with no reſiſtance; 


for it could not be a right line, unleſs all its particles 
fel directions, and with the ſame 
velocity, and unleſs the comet moved uniformly in a 


were projected in paral 


right line. But the comet moves in a curve, and each 
part of the tail is projected in a direction oppoſite to 


the ſun, and at the ſame time partakes of the motion 


of the comet; ſo that the different parts of the tail 
muſt move on in lines which diverge from each other; 
and a line drawn from the head or a comet to the ex- 
tremity of the tail will be parallel to a line drawn from 
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the ſun to the place where the comet was when that 


part of the tail began to aſcend, as Sir Iſaac obſerves; 
and ſo all the chords, or lines drawn from the head of 
the comet to the intermediate parts of the tail, will 


be reſpectively parallel to lines drawn from the ſun to 
the places where the comet was when theſe parts of 


the tail began to aſcend. And therefore, ſince theſe 
chords of the tail will be of different lengths, and 
parallel to different lines, they muſt make different 
angles, with a great circle paſſing through the ſun and 
comet, and conſequently a line paſſing through their 
extremities will be a curve. | 3 | 
« It is obſerved, that the convex fide of thetail which 

is turned from the ſun is better defined, and ſhines'a 
little brighter, than the concave ſide. Sir Iſaac accounts 
for this, by ſaying, that the vapour on the convex ſide 
is freſher {that is, has aſcended later) than that on the 
concave ſide; and yet I cannot ſee how the particles on 
5 D 2 the 
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the head of the comet. 


| A 8 
the convex ſide can be thought to have aſcended later 
than thoſe on the concave fide which may be nearer to 
I think it rather Jooks as if 
the tail, in its rapid motion, met with ſome ſlight re- 
ſiſtanè juſt ſufficient to cauſe a ſmall condenſation in 
that fide of it which moves foremoſt, and which would 
occaſion it to appear a little brighter and better defined 
than the other fide; which flight reſiſtance may ariſe 
from that ſubtile ether which is ſuppoſed to be diſ- 
perſed through the celeſtial regions, or from this very 
electric matter diſperſed in the ſame manner, if it b 
different from the ether.” 

On the laſt part of this obſervation we muſt remark, 


that though a ſlight reſiſtance in the etherial medium 


would have ſerved Sir Iſaae Newton's turn, it will by 
no means ſerve Dr Hamilton's; for 3 a ſtream of 
water or air may be eaſily deſtroyed or broken by re- 
ſiſtance, yet a ſtream of electric matter ſeems to ſet 
every obſtacle at defiance. If a ſharp needle ĩs placed on 
the conductor of an eleric machine, and the machine 
{ct in motion, we will perceive a ſmall ſtream of electric 
matter iſſuing from the point ; but though we blow a- 
gainſt this ſtream of fire with the utmoſt violence, it 
is impoſſible either to move it, or to brighten it on the 
fide againſt which we blow. If the celeſtial ſpaces 


then are full of a ſubtile ether capable of thus affecting 


a ſtream of electria matter, we may be ſure that it al- 


To will reſiſt very violently ; and we are then as much 
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has 


difficulted to account for the projectile motion conti- 
nuing amidſt ſuch violent reſiſtance; for if the ether 
reſiſts the tail of the comet, it 18-1mpoffible to prove 
that it doth not reſiſt the head alſo. 

This objection may appear to ſome to be but weak - 
ly founded, as we perceive the electric fluid to be en- 
dowed with ſuch extreme ſubtilty, and to yield to the 
impreſſion of ſolid bodies with ſuch facility, that we 
eaſily imagine it to be of a very paſſive nature in all 
But we are inclined to think, that this fluid 
only ſhews itſelf paſſive where it paſſes from one body 
into another, which it ſeems very much inclined to do 
of itſelf. We are alſo much miſtaken, if it will not 
be found, on proper examination of all the phenomena, 
that the only way we can manage the electric fluid at 
all is by allowing it to direct its own motions. In all 


caſes where we ourſelves attempt to aſſume the go- 


vernment of it, it ſhews itſelf the moſt untractable and 
ſtubborn being in nature. But theſe things come 
more properly under the article ELxcTricity, where 
they are fully confidered. Here, it 1s ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that a ſtream of electric matter reſiſts air, and 
from the phenomena of electric repulſion we are fure 
that one ſtream of electric matter reſiſts another; from 
which we may be alſo certain, that if a ſtream of 
electric matter moves in an aerial fluid, ſuch fluid 
will reſiſt it, and we can only judge of the degree 
of reſiſtance it meets with in the heavens from what 
we obſerve on earth. Here we ſee the moſt violent 
blaſt of air has no effect upon a ſtream of electric fluid; 
in fe celeftial regions, either air, or ſome other fluid, 
an effect upon it according to Dr Hamilton. The 
reſiſtance of that fluid, dere dee, muſt be greater than 
that of the moſt violent blaſt of air we can imagine. 
As tothe Doctor's method of accounting for the cur- 
vature of the comets tail, it might do very well on Sir 
Iſaac Newton's principles, but cannot do ſo on his. 
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There is no compariſon between the celerity with which 
rarefied vapour aſcends in our atmotſphere, and that 


whereby the electric fluid is diſcharged. The velocity 


of the latter ſeems to equal that of light; of conſequence, 
ſuppoſing the velocity of the comet to be equal to that 
of the earth in its annual courſe, and its tail equal in 
length to the diſtance of the ſun from the earth, the 
curvature of the tail could only be to a ſtraight line, 
as the veloeity of the comet in its orbit is to the velo- 
city of light, which, according to the calculations of 
Dr Bradley, is as 10,201 to 1.— The apparent curva- 
ture of ſuch a cometꝰs tail, therefore, would at this rate 
only be +;55x part of its viſible length, and thus be- 
hoved always to be imperceptible. The velocity of 
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comets 1s indeed ſometimes inconceivably great. Mr Prodigious 
Brydone obſerved one at Palermo, in July 1770, which velocity of 


in 24 hours deſcribed an arch in the heavens upwards 
of 50 degrees in length; according to which he ſup- 
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poſes, that, if it was as far diſtant as the ſun, it muſt done. 


have moved at the rate of upwards of 60 millions of 
miles in a day. But this comet was attended with no 
tail, ſo that we cannot be certain whether the curva- 
ture of the tails of theſe bodies correſponds with their 
h V 


On this occaſion Mr Brydone obſerves, that the co- His 3 | 


mets without tails ſeem to be of a very different-ſpe- tures con- 


cies from thoſe which have tails : to the latter, he ſays, cerning co- 
mets with- 
out tails, 


they appear to bear a much leſs reſemblance than they 
do even to planets. He tells us that comets with tails 
have ſeldom been viſible but on their receſs from the 
ſun; that they are kindled up, and receive their alarm- 
ing appearance, in their near approach to this glorious 
luminary ; but that thoſe without tails are ſeldom or 


never ſeen but on their way to the ſun, and he does 


not recollect any whoſe return has been tolerably well 
aſcertained. I remember indeed (ſays he), a few years 
ago, a ſmall one, that was ſaid to have been diſcover- 
ed by a teleſcope after it had paſſed the ſun, but ne- 
ver more became viſible to the naked eye. This aſ- 
ſertion is eafily made, and nobody can contradict it; 
but it does not at all appear probable that it ſhould 
have been fo much leſs luminous after it had paſſed the 
ſun, than before it approached him: and I will own 
to you, when I have heard that the return of theſe 
comets had eſcaped the eyes of the moſt acute aſtrono- 


mers, I have been tempted to think that they did not 


return at all, but were abſorbed in the body of the 
ſan, which their violent motion towards him ſeemed 
to indicate.“ He then attempts to account for the 
continual emiſſion of the ſun's light without waſte, by 
ſuppoſing that there are numberleſs bodies throughout 


the univerſe that are attracted into the body of 


the ſun, which ſerve to ſupply the waſte of light, and 
which for ſome time remain obſcure, and Res: 124 ſpots 
on his ſurface, till at laſt they are perfectly diſſolved 
and become bright like the reſt. This hypotheſis 
will account for the dark ſpots becoming as bright, 
or even brighter than the reſt of the diſk, * will by 
no means account for the brighter ſpots becoming dark. 
Of this comet too, Mr Brydone remarks, that it was 
evidently ſurrounded by an atmoſphere which refracted 
the light of the fixed ſtars, and even ſeemed to cauſe 
them change their places as the comet came near 
them. | 
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A very ftrange opinion we find ſet forth in a book Mr Cole's 


entitled hypotheſis 
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Seck. III. 


entitled “ Obſervations and Conjectures on the na- 
ture and properties of light, and on the theory of 
comets, by William Cole.“ This gentleman ſuppo- 
ſes that the comets belong to no particular ſyſtem; 


but were originally projected in ſuch directions as would 


ſucceſſively expoſe them to the attraction of different 
centres, and thus they would deſoribe various curves 
of the parabolic and the hyperbohe kind. This trea- 
tiſe is written in anſwer to fome objections thrown out 
in Mr Brydone's tour, againſt the motions of the co- 


mets by means of. the two forces of gravitation and 


projection, which were thought ſufficient for that pur- 
pole by Sir Iſaac Newton ; of which we ſhall treat as 


fully as our limits will allow, in the next ſection. | 
With regard to the fixed ſtars, they are generally 


ſuppoſed to be of the ſame nature with our ſun, each 
of them attended by planets as he is; and theſe planets, 
as well as thoſe which attend our ſun, are ſuppoſed 
like this earth to be inhabited by rational creatures. — 


The ſtrongeſt argument for the fixed ſtars being ſuns 
is taken from the impoſſibility of * their dia- 


meters by the beſt teleſcopes, which is thought to a- 
riſe from the vaſt diſtance at which they are placed 
from the earth. As it is impoſſible that they can be 


ſeen by any reflection of light from the ſun at ſuch 


immenſe diſtances, we muſt therefore neceſſarily ſup- 
poſe them endowed with a-power of emitting light from 


their-own bodies; and by comparing the apparent di- 
ameters of objects at different diſtances, it is conjectured 


that our ſun would appear but like a ſtar, was he to 
be removed to the diſtance at which they are placed. 


Of conſequence, the fixed ſtars. are ſuppoſed to be e- 


qual if not ſuperior in magnitude to that which is the 
centre of our ſyſtem; and as it would be abſurd to ſup- 
poſe the wife Author of nature to have made ſo many 
ſuns without any thing to ſhine upon, it is thence con- 
cluded that they are attended by planets, which receive 
the ſame benefit from them that the earth does from 
our ſun. In like manner, it would be abſurd to ſup- 
poſe ſo many habitable worlds enlightened by ſuns 
without having any inhabitants; and therefore it is 


concluded, that all the planets of every ſyſtem are inha- 


bited : to corroborate which hypotheſis the infinite be- 
nevolence of the Deity is urged, who would not, it is 
thought, ſuffer any part of the viſible creation to want 
living creatures that might be ſpectators of his good- 
neſs. It is alſo aſſerted, that even the planets belong - 
ing to our own ſyſtem are but of a very trifling uſe to 
this earth, their whole combined light being much leſs 
than that of the moon alone. Much leſs can we ſup- 
poſe the fixed ſtars to be made for the uſe of this earth: 
for many of them are utterly invifible without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of teleſcopes; and when they are thus ſeen, 
only appear as ſo many ſhining points; and it would 
be abſurd to the higheſt degree to think that they were 
created merely to be ſeen by aſtronomers. 


The fixed ftars are not ſuppoſed to be at equal diſ- 


tances from us, but to be more remote in proportion 
to their apparent ſmallneſs. This ſuppoſition is ne- 
ceſſary to prevent any interference of their planets; and 
thus there may be as great a ditance between a ſtar 
of the firſt magnitude and one of the ſecond apparent- 
ly cloſe to it, as between the earth and the fixed ſtars 
firſt mentioned. 

Thoſe who take the contrary ſide of the queſtion, 
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affirm that the diſappearance of ſome of the fixed ſtars 67 
is a demonſtration that they cannot be ſuns, as it would Oppoſed, 
be to the higheſt degree abſurd to think that God 13 
would create a ſun which might diſappear of a ſudden ture of the 
and leave its planets and their inhabitants in endleſs ſtars. | | 
night. Yet this opinion, we find adopted by Dr Keil, „ 568 1 
who tells us, „It is no ways improbable that theſe (60 At IA i 
ſtars loſt their brightneſs by a prodigious number of new | <4 | = 
ſpots which emtirely covered and overwhelmed them. &c. 0 
In what diſmal condition muſt their planets remain, | 
who have nothing but the dim and twinkling light of 'Y 
the fixed ſtars to enlighten them? Others, however, 
have made ſuppoſitions more favourable to the benevo- 
lent character of the Deity. Sir Iſaac Newton thinks 
that the ſudden blaze of ſome ſtars may have been oc- 
caſioned by the falling of a comet into them, by which 
means they would be enabled to emit a prodigious 
light for a little time, after which they would gradu- i} 
ally return to their former ſtate. Others have thought | [ 
that the variable ones, which diſappear for a time, were 
planets, which were only viſible during ſome part of 
their courſe: but this their apparent immobility, not- ; j 
withſtanding their decreaſe of luſtre, will not allow us | 
to think. Some have imagined, that one fide of them 
might be naturally much darker than the other, and 
. when by the revolution of the ſtar upon its axis the 
dark fide was turned towards us, the ſtar became in- 
viſible, and, for the ſame reaſon, after ſome interval, re- 69 
ſumed its former luſtre. Laſtly, Mr Dunn, (Phil. Mr Dunn's / 4 
Tranſ. Vol. LIL.) in a diſſertation concerning the ap- hy potheſis. i 
parent increaſe of magnitude in the beavenly bodies | Mt 
when they approach the horizon, conjectures that the Þ 
interpolition of ſome groſs atmoſphere may ſolve the- 
phenomena both of nebulous and new ſtars. “ The 
phenomena of nebulous and new ſtars (ſays he) 
have engaged the attention of curious aſtronomers ; 
but none that I know of have given any reaſon for the 
appearance of nebulous ſtars. Poſſibly what has been 
before advanced may alſo be applicable for inveſtigating 
reaſons for thoſe ſtrange appearances in the remote parts 
of the univerſe. | | 
From many inſtances which might be produced con- 
cerning the nature and properties of lights and illumi- 
nations on the earth's ſurface, concerning the nature 
and properties of the earth's atmoſphere, and concera- 
ing the atmoſpheres and illuminations of comets, we 
may ſafely conclude, that the atmoſpheres of comets - 
and of our earth are more groſs in their nature than 
the ethereal medium which is generally diffuſed through 
the ſolar ſyſtem. Poſſibly a more aqueous vapour in 
the one than the other makes the difference. Now, as 
the atmoſpheres of comets and of planets in our ſolar 
ſyſtem are more groſs than the ether which is generally 
diffuſed through our ſolar ſyſtem, why may not the 
ethereal medium diffuſed throughout thoſe other ſolar 
ſyſtems (whoſe centres are their reſpective fixed ftars) 
be more groſs than the etherial medium diffuſed through- 
out our 2 ſyſtem? This indeed is an hypotheſis, — 
ſuch an one as agrees exactly with nature. For theſe 
nebulous ſtars appear ſo much like comets, both to the 
naked eye and through teleſcopes, that the one cannot 
always, by any difference of their extraneous light, be 
known from the other. Wi er 
“Such orbs of groſs ether reflecting light more co- 
pioully, or like the atmoſpheres of comets, may help 
| us 
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us to judge of the magnitudes of the orbs illuminated 
by thoſe remote ſuns, when all other means ſeem to 
fail. y £25: 

« 'The appearance of new ſtars, and diſappearance of 
others, poſſibly may be occaſioned by the interpoſition 
of ſuch an ethereal medium, within their reſpective orbs, 
as either admits light to paſs freely, or wholly abſorbs 


it at certain times, whilſt light is conſtantly purſuing 


56 its journey through the vaſt regions of ſpace.” 
Fixed ſtars The other arguments for the plurality of worlds, the 
ſuppoled to 
by fome to 
be poliſhed 
globes. 


us that the not being able to magnify the fixed ſtars 
with teleſcopes is not a ſufficient proof of their immenſe 
diſtance. We know, ſay they, that light may be re- 
flected fo as that no teleſcope whatever could magnify 
the object from which it is reflected; and this without 
| N it at any great diſtance. Thus, the light of the 
ſun reflected from a poliſhed globe of metal, or of glaſs 
quick-filvered, ſhews an image of him like a ſmall ftar, 
and which would be viſible at a great diſtance, without 
a poſſibility of being magnified. If we then ſuppoſe 
the fixed ſtars to be poliſhed globes 8 the ſun's 
light, we may account for the impoſſibility of magnify- 
ing them without aſcribing to them ſuch an extravagant 
diſtance. An hypotheſis ſomething ſimilar to this was 
publiſhed a few years ago at London. A formidable 
objection againſt it ſeems to be the apparent immobi- 
lity of the ſtars with regard to one another, notwith- 
ſtanding the continual motion of the earth, which one 
would naturally imagine behoved to cauſe a conſidera- 
ble variation of the apparent places of the fixed ſtars at 
different times of the year. 1 


ect. IV. Of the different Syſtems by which the 


Celeſtial Phenomena have been accounted for. 


Ix treating of the various ſyſtems which have been 
invented in different ages, we do not mean to give an 
account of all, or even the greateſt part, of the abſurdi- 
ties that have been broached by individuals on this ſub- 

ject; but ſhall confine ourſelves to thoſe ſyſtems which 


have been of conſiderable note, and been generally fol- 


lowed for a number of years. Concerning the opinions 
of the very firſt aſtronomers about the ſyſtem of nature, 
we are neceſſarily as ignorant as we are of thoſe aſtro- 
nomers themſelves. Whatever opinions are handed 
down to us, muſt be of a vaſtly later date than the in- 
troduction of aſtronomy among mankind. If we may 


hazard a conjecture, however, we are inclined to think 


that the firſt opinions on this ſubje& were much more 

„ Juſt than thoſe that were held afterwards for many ages. 
Pythago- We are told that Pythagoras maintained the motion of 
rean ſyſtem. the earth, which is now univerſally believed, but at 
that time appears to have been the opinion of only a 


few detached individuals of Greece. As the Greeks 


borrowed many things from the Egyptians, and Py- 

thagoras had travelled into Egypt and Phenice, it is 

ws ee might receive an account of this hypothe- 

ſis from thence: but whether he did ſo or not, we have 

now no means of knowing, neither 1s is it of any im- 
portance whether he did or not. Certain it is, how- 

172 ever, that this opinion did not prevail in his days, nor 
Suppreſſed for many ages after. In the 29 century after Chriſt, 
5 5 — Pto- the very name of the Pythagorean hypotheſis was ſup- 
* preſſed by a ſyſtem erected by the famous geographer 
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oppoſers of this doctrine attempt to evade, by telling 


excentrics. 
for all the defects of his ſyſtem; as whenever a planet 


which commonly goes by the name of the Pfolemaic, 
he ſeems not to have originally invented, but adopted 
as the prevailing one of that age; and perhaps made 
it ſomewhat more conſiſtent than it was before. He 


ſuppoſed the earth at reſt in the centre of the univerſe. 


Round the earth, and the neareſt to it of all the hea- 


venly bodies, the moon performed its monthly revolu- 


tions. Next to the moon, was placed the planet Mer- 


cury; then Venus; and above that the Sun, Mars, Ju- 


piter, and Saturn, in their proper orbits; then the 
ſphere of the fixed ſtars; above theſe, two ſpheres 


the primum mobile, which by turning round once in 
24 hours, by ſome unaccountable means or other, car- 
ried all the reſt along with it. This primum mobile was 
encompaſſed by the empyrean heaven, which was -of 


a ctibic form, and the ſeat of angels and bleſſed ſpirits. 


Beſides the motions of all the heavens round the earth 
once in 24 hours, each planet was ſuppoſed to have a 
particular motion of its own; the moon, for inſtance, 
once in a month, performed an additional revolution, 
the ſun in a year, &c. 25 
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It is eaſy to ſee, that, on this ſuppoſition, the con- Ptolemy's 
ſyſtem in- 
ſufficient, 


fuſed motions of the planets already deſcribed, could 
never be accounted for. Had they circulated uniformly 
round the earth, their apparent motion. ought always 


to have been equal and uniform, without appearing ei- 


ther ſtationary, or retrogade, in any part of their 
courſes. 


fering with each other, which he called epzcycles and 
Theſe proved a ready and effectual ſalvo 


was deviating from the courſe it ought, on his plan, to 
have followed, it was then only moving in an epicycle 
or an excentric, and would in due time fall into its 
proper path. As to the natural cauſes by which the 


planets were directed to move in theſe epicycles and 


excentrics, it is no wonder that he found himſelf much 
at a loſs, and was obliged to have recourſe to divine 
power for an explanation, or, in other words, to own 
that his ſyſtem was unintelligible. A 


— 


factory manner of accounting for the apparent motions 
of the heavenly bodies could not be obtained than was 


of 5 abilities, began to try whether a more ſatis- 
affofded by the Ptolemaic hypotheſis. He had recourſe 


to every author upon the ſubjeR, to ſee whether any had 


been more conſiſtent in explaining the irregular mo- 
tions of the ſtars, than the mathematical ſchools; but 
received no ſatisfaction, till he found, firſt from Cicero, 
that Nicetas the Syracuſan had maintained the motion 


of the earth; and next, from Plutarch, that others f 


the ancients had been of the ſame opinion. From the 
ſmall hints he could obtain from the ancients, Coperni- 
cus then deduced a moſt complete ſyſtem capable of ſol- 
ving every phenomenon in a ſatisfactory manner. From 
him this ſyſtem hath ever afterwards been called the 
Copernican, and repreſented Plate X LIII. fig. 1. Here 
the ſun is ſuppoſed to be in the centre; next him re- 
volves the planet Mercury; then Venus; next, the Earth, 
with the Moon; beyond theſe, Mars, Jupiter, and Sa- 

turn; 


of what he called chry/talline heavens; above theſe was 


In conſequence of this objection, Ptolemy 
was obliged to invent a great number of circles inter- 


Sect. IV. 


and aſtronomer Claudius Ptolemæus. This f. ſtem, 


. 


SR 


This ſyſtem continued to be in vogue till the begin- Pythago- 
ning of the 16"? century, when Nicolaus Copernicus, rean fyſtn 


a native of Thorn (a city of regal Pruſſia), and a man re x 
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| Sect. IV. 
turn ; and far beyond the orbit of Saturn, he ſuppoſed 


the fixed ſtars to be placed, which formed the bounda- 
ries of the viſible creation. 


3 * 8 5 
{1c Though this hypotheſis afforded the only natural 
roltem. 5 and ſatis factory ſolution, of the phenomena which ſo 


much perplexed Ptolemy's ſyſtem, it met with great 
oppoſition at firſt ; which is not to be wondered at, con- 
ſidering the age in which he lived. Even the famous 
aſtronomer Tycho Brahe could never aſſent to the 
earth's motion, which was the foundation of Coperni- 
cus's ſcheme. He therefore invented another ſyitem, 
whereby he avoided the aſcribing. of motion to the 
earth, and at the ſame time got clear of the difficulties 
with which Ptolemy was embarraſſed. . In this ſyſtem, 


> ſun and moon; but the ſun was ſuppoſed to be the 
centre of the orbits of the five planets; ſo that the ſun 
with all the planets were by 'Tycho Brahe ſuppoſed to 
turn round the earth, in order to ſave the motion of 
the earth round its axis once in 24 hours. This ſyſtem 
was never much followed, the ſuperiority of the Co- 
pernican ſcheme being evident at firſt ſight. 
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3 , ME inquiries The ſyſtem of Copernicus coming ſoon into univer- 
. concerning ſal credit, philoſophers* began to inquire into the cauſes 


the cauſes of 
the plane- 
tary mo- 
tions. 


of the planetary motions; and here, without enterin 

upon what has been advanced by detached individuals, 
we ſhall content ourſelves with giving an account of 
the three famous ſyſtems, the Carteſian, the Newtonian, 


„ — and what is ſometimes called the Mechanical ſyſtem. - 


Carteſian _ Des Cartes, the founder of that ſyſtem which ſince 
ſyſtem. his time has been called the Cartęſian, flouriſhed about 


the beginning of the 17h century. His ſyſtem ſeems 
to have been borrowed from the philoſophers Demo- 
critus and Epicurus; who held, that every thing was 
/ formed by a particular motion of very minute bodies 
called atoms, which could not be divided into ſmaller 
parts. But tho' the philoſophy of Des Cartes reſembled 
that of the Corpuſcularians, in accounting for all the 
phenomena of nature merely from matter and motion; 
he differed from them in ſuppoſing the original parts of 
matter capable of being broken. 'To this property his 
Materia Subtilis owes its origin. To each of his atoms, 


OM 


44 or rather ſmall maſſes of matter, Des Cartes attribu- 
_— ted a motion on its axis, and likewiſe maintained that 
* bn there was a general motion of the 'whole matter of the 


univerſe round like a vortex or whirlpool. From. this 
complicated motion, thoſe particles, which were of an 
angular form, would have their angles broke off; and 
the fragments which were broke oft being ſmaller than 
the particles from which they were abraded, behoved 
to form a matter of a more ſubtile kind than that made 
of large particles ; and as there was no end of the a- 
braſion, different kinds of matter of all degrees of fine- 
neſs would be produced. The fineſt ſorts, he thought, 


pernicus 


be accumulated in particular places. The fineſt of all 
would therefore be collected in the fun, which was the 
centre of the univerſe, whoſe vortex was the whole ethe- 
real matter in the creation. As all the planets were 
immerſed in this vortex, they behoved to be carried 
round by it, in different times, proportioned to their 
diſtances ; thoſe which were neareſt the ſun, circulating 
the moſt quickly ; and thoſe fartheſt off, more ſlowly ; 
as thoſe parts of a vortex which are fartheſt removed 
from the centre are obſerved to circulate more ſlowly 
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carried round, and any other body that happened to 


way 


principii: for had he been required to prove the exiſt- nian. 


ſis was for ſome time followed for want of a better, yet 


the earth was ſuppoſed the centre of the orbits of the _ 
of philoſophy, he proceeded upon a very different plan of Sir Iſaac's 


peared to him reaſonable to conclude that this power 


Why not as far as the moon? (ſaid he to himſelf) ; 


in the little change of diſtance at which we can place 


ſible, that, as high as the moon, this power may differ 


meved in perfect circles round the ſun; which though 
would naturally ſeparate themſelves from the reſt, and 
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than thoſe which are neareft. Beſides this general vor- 
tex of the ſun, each of the planets had a particular yor- 


tex of their own by which their ſecondary planets were 


come within reach of it would likewiſe be carried a- 

— | ; k | 78 
It is eaſy to ſee, from this ſhort account of Des Gives way 
Cartes's ſyſtem, that the whole of it was à mere petitio to the New- 


ence of his materia ſubtilis, he muſt undoubtedly have 
failed in the attempt; and hence, though his hypothe- 


it gave way to the Newtonian almoſt as ſoon as the lat- 
ter was propoſed. | | 


When Sir Iſaac Newton undertook the reformation Foundation 


from all thoſe who had gone before him, as he pro- 291 

poſed to aſſume nothing as an hypotheſis which was 

not deduced from what is obvious to our eyes; and 

thus, by arguing from thoſe things which are within our 

reach, he thought we might come to know with cer- 

tainty, what muſt happen in the celeſtial regions, to 

which acceſs is denied us. The manner in which he 

was firſt led to form his ſyſtem of gravitation, which 

hath ſince been ſo univerſally received, is ſaid to have 

been as follows. He. was fitting alone in a garden, 1; _ 
| : ? is d iſco- 

when ſome apples, falling from a tree, led his thoughts very of the 

upon the ſubject of gravity; and reflecting on the law of gra- 5 

power of that principle, he began to conſider, that, as vity. bs = 


this power is not found to be ſenſibly diminiſhed at the 


remoteſt diſtance from the centre of the earth to which 
we can riſe, neither at the tops of the loftieſt buildings, 
nor on the ſummits of the higheſt mountains, it ap- 


muſt extend much further than was uſually thought. 


and if fo, her motion muſt be influenced by it; per- 
haps ſhe 18*retained in her orbit thereby: however, 
though the power of gravity is not ſenfibly weakened 


ourſelves from the centre of the earth, yet it is very poſ- 


much in ſtrength from what it is here.” To make an 
eſtimate what might be the degree ef this diminution, 
he conſidered with himſelf, that if the moon be retain- 
ed in her orbit by the force of gravity, no doubt the 
primary planets are detained in heir orbits by a ſimilar 
gravitation towards the ſun; and by comparing the 
periods of the ſeveral planets with their diſtances from 
the ſun, he found, that if any power like gravity held 
them in their courſes, its ſtrength muſt decreaſe in the 
duplicate proportion of the increaſe of diſtance. This 
was concluded from a ſuppoſition that theſe bodies 


they are not found to do exactly, yet the error was but 
of little conſequence. The fact itſelf will be under- 
ſtood from the following conſiderations. Let B Y U 
bag XLIV. fig. 3.) be the orbit of a planet round the 
ſun 8. It is manifeſt from inſpection, that during the 
time in which the planet moves from B to Y, it devi- 
ates in a perpendicular direction from the tangent line 
A B X, by the ſpace X Y, equal to B y which is the 
verſed ſine of the arch B Y. Were the planet therefore 
retained in its orbit by a gravitating power towards 
the ſun, it would require for this purpoſe a power of 
gra- 


gravitation ſufficient to make it fall towards the fun, 
or, at leaſt, to deviate from a tangent, by the whole 
length of the verſed fine of the arch which it deſeribes 
in the fame time. Thus, ſuppoſe the planet 1s obſer- 
ved to move from B to M in the ſpace of a minute; 
we thence know, that, had it been left to the force of 
ravity alone, it would have fallen from B to y in the 
me time. In proportion as the radius is lengthened, 
the length of the arch B Y will become a proportion- 
ably ſmaller part of the circle, and thus approach more 
nearly to the right line AB X; fo that, if we ſuppoſe 
one planet both to take longer time to deſcribe the 
ſame ſpace in its orbit, and likewiſe to deviate leſs from 
a ftraight line in deſcribing that ſpace than another 
does, it is plain that the force of 8 muſt be much 
greater in the latter than in the former. By compa 
ring in this manner the diſtances of the ſeveral planets 
from the ſun, and of the ſecondary planets from their 
primaries, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerved the gravitating 


power towards each body to decreaſe in a duplicate 


proportion to the increaſe of diſtance from the ſun, or 
8: from the primary planet, as already mentioned. 
Gravity not In the courſe of theſe obſervations a very ſingular 
proportion- circumſtance occurred, namely, that the force of gra- 
_—_ he. vity was not at all proportioned to the apparent bulk 
celeſtial bo. Of the planets, or even of the ſun himſelf. In this re- 
dies, © Wpett the earth ſeems to have the advantage over all 
the other bodies in the ſyſtem. This 1s diſcovered by 
comparing the bulk of the ſun with that of the ſeveral 
planets, and the bulk of the earth with that of the 
moon, and her diſtance from the earth. From this 
compariſon it appears, that our moon 1s vaſtly larger 
in proportien than any of thoſe belonging to Jupiter 
or Saturn, and conſequently more difficult to be re- 


tained in her orbit: her diſtance is alſo much greater 


than that o moſt remote ſatellites of theſe planets, 
as is obvious from their figures. 2 

This ſeemed to be a difficulty in Sir Iſaac's hypothefis 
of gravity : for if ſuch a property exiſted in all bodies, 
and was proportioned to their quantities of matter, it 
was naturally aſked why it was not in proportion to the 
bulk of the fun or planets. To obviate this objection, 
Sir Iſaac, obſerving the effect of fire on our earth to 
rarefy bodies and make them occupy more ſpace than 
they did before, naturally enough concluded that the 
ſun was of a more rare ſubſtance, or contained leſs 

matter in proportion to his bulk than the earth did ; 

and having conſidered the matter mathematically, he 
concluded the ſun to be four times rarer than the 
earth. 

But though the difficulty was removed with regard 
to the ſun, it ſtill remained as to Jupiter and Saturn; 
both of theſe planets being found by obſervations of the 
diſtances and periodical] times of their ſatellites, to be 
rarer than the earth ; whereas, in the opinion of Des 
Cartes and other philoſophers, they were more denſe, 
as _ e at a greater diſtance from the ſun, and 
in a colder region. Indeed, according to the above- 
mentioned cauſe of the ſun's rarefaction, theſe planets 
ought to have been accounted more denſe bodies 
than this earth; but whatever was the reaſon, Sir 
Iſaac and all philoſophers who followed him have con- 
ſidered them as much rarer. For this ſuppoſition, they 
have not affigned any natural cauſe ; but choſen to re- 


fer it to the will of the Deity, and think his wiſdom is 
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manifeſted in pony the denſeſt planets next the ſan, | 
that they may be able to reſiſt his heat, and the rareſt | 
at a diſtance from him, that they may not be too much i 
conſolidated by the cold, 

As for Des Cartes's method of accounting for the 
planetary motions, Sir Iſaac Newton entirely over- „ fe f, 
turned it, by ſhewing, that, if they were carried about no a. ; 
in a vortex of fluid matter, their periodical times be- ence. | 
hoved to be directly as the ſquares of their diftances 
from the ſun ; whereas from obſervation it is found, 
that the ſquares of the periodical times of the planets 
are as the cubes of their diftances. He alſo fhewed, 
that no motion could be continued in a fluid medium, 
becauſe whatever body moved in ſuch a medium beho-— 
ved to communicate its motion to the fluid. In pro- 
portionas motion was communicated to the fluid, it be- 
hoved to be loſt to the body; which, befides, would be 
reſiſted by the fluid itſelf, and this reſiſtance would be 
in the proportion of the ſquare of the velocity where- 
with the body moved : and for theſe reaſons he con- 
cluded that the celeſtial regions were entirely void of 
matter, excepting perhaps ſome exceedingly rare ex- 
halations from the planets and comets, and the rays of 
light, which were conſidered by him as fubſtances of 
ſuch extreme tenuity as to give no ſenſible refiſtance 
to any body whatever. £ | hs 

To account for the perpetual motions of the planets Planetary | 
and comets in their orbs, Newton had recourſe to the revolution: 
force of gravity already mentioned, and a projectile 3 
force co nded with it. Theſe two forces had in- 
deed been propoſed by Mr Horrox ſome time before 
with the ſame view, and the power of gravity as exiſt- 
ing in the celeſtial regions had been hinted at by ſe- 
veral philoſophers ; but before Sir Iſaac, little notice 
had been taken of this ſcheme z owing, no doubt, to the 
inferiority of thoſe geniuſes who had propoſed it, to 
that of our celebrated philoſopher. As Sir Iſaac was 
ignorant of any natural power by which the planets 
could be impelled in the direction of a tangent line to 
any port of their orbits, he was obliged to have re- 
courſe for one of his forces to the immediate action of 
the Deity himſelf. According to him, God having 
created this world, and impreſſed the univerfal law of 
attraction or gravitation upon matter, impelled each of 
the planets in the direction of a right line touching their 
orbits. Being immediately acted upon by the attraction 
of the ſun, their courſes were bent from a ftraight 
line into a circle; and the ſame cauſes ſtill continuing 
to act, the original rectilinear direction was changed 
into one nearly circular, which has continued ever ſince, 
The fame reaſon was given for the continued motion of 
the ſecondary planets round their primaries ; but as 
for the motion of the earth, ſun, and planets, round 
their axis, we have not heard that the Newtonian phi- 
loſophers aſſign any natural cauſe. | 
Upon this plan Sir Iſaac Newton accounted for the 
motion both of planets and comets ; the latter of which 
had been, and ſtill is, an unſuperable objection to the 
ſyſtem of Des Cartes : for, if ſuch a vaſt whirlpool of 
fluid matter, as that philoſopher ſuppoſed, had exiſted, 
it is abſolutely impoſſible, without a continued miracle, 
but it muſt have carried along with it the comets as 
well as the planets. The manner in which Sir Iſaac 
Newton demonſtrates the operation of the projectile 
and gravitating forces upon the planets fo as to U 
them 
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by the projectile force alone, and the other by 


bit they deſcribe divided into a vaſt number of infinite- 
ly ſmall parts, each of which will not differ from a 
right line, and conſequently the whole curve may be 
conſidered as conſiſting of the diagonals of parallello- 
grams infinitely ſmall, one of whoſe ſides is repreſent- 
ed by the ſpace the planet would have moved through 
that 
which 1t would have moved through by the force of 
gravity alone in the ſame time. Thoſe who want to 


enter deeply into this ſpeculation will find themſelves 


amply fatisfied by looking into Newton's Principia; 
but for the ſake of thoſe who may be leſs learned, and 
ret want to have a general knowledge of theſe things, 
we ſubjoin the following explanation by Mr Ferguſon. 

« From the uniform projectile motion of bodies in 
ſtraight lines, and the univerſal] power of attraction 
which draws them off from theſe lines; the curvilineat 
motions of all the planets ariſe. If the body A be 
projected along the right line A B X, in open ſpace, 


where it meets with no reſiſtance, and is not drawn a- 
ſide by any other power, it will for ever go on with 


the ſame velocity, and in the ſame direction. For the 
force which moves it from A to B in any given time, 
will carry it from B to X in as much more time, and 
ſo on, there being nothing to obſtruct or alter its mo- 
tion. But if, when this projectile force has carried it, 


ſuppoſe to B, the body 8 begins to attract it, with 


a power duly adjuſted, and perpendicular to its motion 
at B, it will then be drawn from the ſtraight line 
AB X, and forced to revolve about S in the circle 
BY T U. When the body A comes to U, or any 
other part of its orbit, if the ſmall body «, within the 
ſphere of U's attraction, be projected as in the right 
line Z, with a force perpendicular to the attraction of 
U, then 2 will go round U in the orbit W, and ae- 
company it in its whole courſe round the body 8. Here, 
S may repreſent the ſun, U the earth, and # the moon. 

&« If a planet at B gravitates, or is attracted, toward 


the ſun, ſo as to fall from B to y, in the time that the 


projectile force would have carried it from B to X, it 
will deſcribe the curve B Y by the combined action of 
theſe two forces, in the ſame time that fhe projectile 


force fingly would have carried it from B to X, or the 


rravitating power ſingly uſed it to deſcend from 
to y; and theſe two forces being duly proportion- 
ed, and perpendicular to each other, the planet obey- 


ing them both will move in the circle BY U. To 


make the projectile force balance the gravitating power 
ſo exactly, as that the body may move in a circle, the 
projectile velocity of the body muſt be ſuch as it would 
have acquired by gravity alone in falling through half 
the radius of the circle. 5 | 

« But if, whilft the proſectile force would carry the 
planet from B to 5b, the ſun's attraction (which conſti- 
tutes the , planet's gravitation) ſhould bring it down 
from B to 1, the gravitating power would then be too 
ſtrong for the projectile force, and would cauſe the 
planet to deſcribe the curve B C. When the planet 
comes to C, the gravitating power (which always in- 
creaſcs as the ſquare of the diſtance from the fun S di- 
miniſhes) will be yet ſtronger for the projectile force; 
and, by conſpiring in ſome degree therewith, will acce- 
lerate the planet's motion all the way from C to K; 


cauſing it to defcribe the ares BC, C D, D E, E F, 


 WObes . 


the ſun, or cauſe it go 
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them in circles round the ſun, is by ſuppoſing the or- 


Kc. all in equal times. Having its motion thus acce- 
terated, it thereby gains ſo much centrifugal force, or 
tendency to Ay off at K in the line K 4, as overcomes 
the ſun's attraction: and the centrifugal force being 
too great to allow the planet to be brought nearer the 
ſun, or even to move round him in the circle K / u, 
&c. it goes off, and aſcends in the curve K LM N, 
&c. its motion decreaſing as gradually from K to B, 
as it increaſed from B to K, becauſe the ſun's attrac- 
tion now acts againſt the planet's projectile motion juſt 
as much as it ated with it before. When the planet 
has got round to B, its projectile foree is as much di- 
miniſhed from its mean ſtate about G or N, as it was 
augmepted at K; and ſo the ſun's attraction being 
more than ſufficient to keep the planet from going off 
at B, it deſcribes the ſame orbit over again, brenne 
of the ſame forces or powers. 13 
AA double projectile force will always balance a 
quadruple power of gravity. Let the planet at B have 
twice as great an impulſe from thence towards X, as it 
had before; that is, in the ſame length of time that it 
was projected from B to 5, as in the laſt example, let 
it now be projected from B to c; and it will require 
four times as much gravity to retain it in its orbit: 
that is, it muſt fall as far as from B to 4 in the time 
that the projectile force would carry it from B to c ; 
otherwiſe it could not deſcribe the curve BD, as is evi- 
dent by the figure. But, in as much time as the pla- 
net moves from B to C in the higher part of its orbit, 
it moves from I to K, or from K to L, in the lower 
part thereof; becauſe, from the joint action of theſe 
two forces, it muſt always deſcribe equal areas in equal 
times throughout its annual courſe. Theſe areas are 
repreſented by the triangles BSC, CSD, DSE, ESF, 
& c. whoſe contents are equal to one another, quite 
round the figure. | 
As the planets approach nearer the ſun, and recede 
farther from him, in every revolution; there may be 


ſome difficulty in conceiving the reaſon * power 
0 


of gravity, when it once gets the better of the pro- 
jectile force, does not bring the planets nearer and 
nearer the ſun in every — — till they fall upon 
and unite with him; or why the projectile force, when 
it once gets the better of gravity, does not carry 
the planets farther and farther from the ſun, till it re · 
move them quite out of the ſphere of his attraction, 
and cauſe them to go on in ſtraight lines for ever af- 
terward. But by conſidering the effects of theſe powers 
as deſcribed in the two laſt articles, this difficulty will 
be removed. Suppoſe a planet at B to be carried by 
the projectile force as far as from B to h, in the time 
that gravity would have brought it down from B to 1: 
by theſe two forces it will deſcribe the curve B C. 
When the planet comes down to K, it will be but half 
as far from the ſun S as it was at B; and therefore, by 
ravitatiug four times as ſtrongly towards him, it would 
fal from K to V in the ſame length of time that it 
would have fallen from B to 1 in the higher part of its 
orbit, that is, through four times as much ſpace; but 
its projectile force is then ſo much increaſed at K, as 
would carry it from K to & in the ſame time; being 
double of what it was at B; and is therefore too ſtrong 
for the gravitating power, either to draw the planet to 
round him in the circle K / n, 
&c. which would require its falling from K to u, thro? 
5 E a 


f 
. 
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a greater ſpace tlian gravity can draw it, whillt the pro- 
jectle force is ſuch as would carry it from K to &: and 
therefore the planet aſcends in its orbit KLMN, de- 
creafing in its velocity for the cauſes already aſſigned. 
« By the above-mentioned law, bodies will move in 
all kinds of ellipſes, whether long or ſhort, if the 
ſpaces they move in be void of reſiſtance. Only, 


the leſs projectile force impreſſed upon them in the 
higher parts of their orbits; and their velocities, in 
coming down towards the ſun, are fo prodigiouſly in- 
creaſed by his attraction, that their centrifugal forces 
in the lower parts of their orbits are ſo great as to 
overcome the ſun's attraction there, and cauſe them to 
aſcend again towards the higher parts of their orbits; 
during which time, the ſun's attraction acting fo con- 
trary to the motions of thoſe bodies, cauſes them to 
move flower and flower, until their projectile forces 
are diminiſhed almoſt to nothing; and then they are 


86 no back again by the ſun's attraction, as before. 


Gravity and 6 The ſun and planets mutually attract each other: 


2323 the power by which they do ſo we call gravity. But 
ef fo. whether this power be mechanical or not, is very much 


diſputed. Obſervation proves, that the planets diſturb 
one another's motions by it; and that it decreaſes ac- 
cording to the ſquares of the diſtances of the ſun and 
planets; as light, which is known to be material, like- 
wiſe does. Plone gravity ſhould ſeem to ariſe from the 
agency of ſome ſubtle matter 22 towards the ſun 
and planets, and acting, like all mechanical cauſes, by 
contact. But, on the other hand, when we conſider 
that the degree or force of gravity is exactly in pro- 
portion to the quantities of matter in thoſe bodies, 
without any regard to their bulks or quantities of ſur- 
face, acting as freely on their internal as external parts; 
it ſeems to ſurpaſs the power of mechaniſm; and to 
be either the immediate agency of the Deity, or ef- 
fected by a law originally eſtabliſhed and impreſſed on all 
matter by him. But ſome affirm that matter, being 
altogether inert, cannot be impreſſed with any law even 
by almighty power ; and that the Deity, or ſome ſub- 
ordinate intelligence, mult therefore be conſtantly im- 
ellin 
with the ſame irregularities and diſturbances which gra- 
vity would cauſe, if it could be ſuppoſed to exiſt. But, 
if a man may venture to publiſh his own thoughts, it 
ſeems to me no more an abſurdity, to ſuppoſe t 


* 


into matter, than to ſuppoſe him capable of giving it 
exiſtence at firſt. The manner of both is equally in- 
conceivable to us ; but neither of them imply a contra- 
diction in our ideas, and what implies no contradiction 
is within the power of Omnipotence. 

That the projectile force was at firſt given by the 
Deity, is evident. For, ſince matter can never put 
itſelf in motion, and all bodies may be moved in any 


(a) If the planets did not mutually attract one another, the areas deſcribed by them would be exactly proportion- 
ate to the times of deſcription. But obſervations prove, that theſe areas are not in ſuch exa& proportion, and 
are moſt varied when the greateſt number of planets are in any particular quarter of the heavens. When any two- 
planets are in eonjuction, their mutual attractions, which tend to bring them nearer to one another, draws the infe- + 
rior one a little farther from the fun, and the ſuperior one a little nearer to him; by which means, the figure of their 
orbits is ſomewhat altered; but this alteration is too ſmall to be diſcovered in ſeveral ages. | 

() A difficulty of this kind we find obviated in a pamphlet intitled Thoughts on General Gravitation, &c. &c. &c. 
The author of this performance, after conſidering how neceſſary a projectile force is to counteract the power of gravity 
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thoſe which move in the longer ellipſes, have ſo much 


the plancts toward the ſun, and moving them 


Dei- 
ty capable of infuſing a law, or what laws he pleaſes, 
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direction whatſoever; and yet the planets, both pri- 

mary and ſecondary, move from weſt to eaſt, in planes 

nearly coincident; whilſt the comets move in all di- 
rections, and in planes very different from one another; 

theſe motions can be owing to no mechanical cauſe or 
neceſſity, but to the free will and power of an intelli- 

gent Being. | 8 . 

„Whatever gravity be, it is plain that it acts every * 
moment of time: for if its action ſhould ceaſe, the 
projectile force would inſtantly carry off the planets in 
ſtraight lines from thoſe parts of their orbits where 
gravity left them. But, the planets being once put 
into motion, there is no occaſion for any new projectile 
force, unleſs they meet with ſome reſiſtance in their 
orbits; nor for any amending hand, unleſs they diſturb 
one another too much by their mutual attractions. 

6 It is found that there are diſturbances among the 8 . 
planets in their motions, ariſing from their mutual at- ſturb one 
tractions when they are in the * quarter of the hea- anothers 
vens; and the beſt modern obſervers find that our motions. 
years are not always preciſely of the ſame length (a4). 
Beſides, there 1s reaſon to believe that the moon 1s ſome- 
what nearer the earth now than ſhe was formerly; her 
periodical month being ſhorter than it was in former 
ages. For our aſtronomical tables, which in the pre- 
ſent age ſhew the times of ſolar and lunar eclipſes to 
great preciſion, do not anſwer ſo well for very ancient 
eclipſes. Hence it appears, that the moon does not 
move in a medium void of all refiſtance ; and there- 
fore her projectile force being a little weakened, whilſt 
there 1s nothing to diminiſh her gravity, ſhe muſt be 

adually approaching nearer the earth, deſcribing 
Taler and ſmaller circles round it in every revolution, 
and finiſhing her period ſooner, although her abſolute 
motion with regard to ſpace be not ſo quick now as it 
was formerly: and, therefore, ſhe = come to the 
earth at laſt ; unleſs that Being which gave her a ſuffi - 
cient projectile force at the beginning, adds a little g 
more to it in due time. And, as all the planets move Muſt nect 
in ſpaces full of ether and light, which are material farily ap. 
ſubſtances, they too muſt meet with ſome reſiſtance. —_— th 
And therefore, if their gravities are not diminiſhed, 
nor their projectile forces increaſed, they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily approach nearer and nearer the ſun, and at length 
fall upon and unite with him. | 99 

„ Here we have a ſtrong philoſophical argument a- World nd 
goink the eternity of the world. For, had it exiſted eternal. 

om eternity, and been left by the Deity to be govern- 
ed by the combined actions of the above forces or 

owers, generally called Laws, it had been at an end 
ong ago. And if it be left to them, it muſt come to 
an end. But we may be certain that it will laſt as long 
as was intended by its Author, who ought no more to 
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be found fault with for framing ſo periſhable a work, 

than for making man mortal} (B).“ | 
Though this ſyſtem hath now obtained in a manner 
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univerſal credit, it was not without oppoſition at firſt ; 
nor are there wanting at this day ſome who not only 
object to it, but 3 the hypotheſis of univerſal gra- 
vity or attraction itſelf with being an abſurdity. As 
we reckon ourſelves bound to kick Impartiality in e- 
very diſpute, and conſequently to give the opinions 
and arguments of one party as well as another, that 
every reader may be enabled to judge for himſelf, we 
hope it will give no juſt cauſe of offence if we mention 
the principal arguments that have been made uſe of 
againſt our celebrated philoſopher. | 

At the firſt appearance of the Newtonian ſyſtem, 
Leibnitz, and other learned men abroad, objected to 


his principle of attraction, as being an unknown power 


of which Sir Iſaac himſelf did not pretend to know 
the cauſe ; and conſequently that it was of the ſame 
nature with the occult qualities formerly made uſe of, 
and which were only another way of expreſſing igno- 
rance. To avoid the force of this objection, it was 
anſwered on Sir Iſaac's part, that by the word attrac- 


tion was meant no more than the bare effe& or action 


of ſome cauſe not yet diſcovered, and that philoſophers 
ought to ſearch for the cauſe. On the other hand, it 
was replied, that if attraction was the effect of any 
natural cauſe, ſuch cauſe behoved to be material, and 
of conſequence the matter of which that cauſe was 


formed behoved to be deſtitute of attraction. If this 


was the caſe, ſay they, Sir Iſaac Newton was in the 
wrong to make gravity or attraction an univerſal law 
of matter, when it is only partial: He ought to have 
contented himſelf with obſerving 


cauſe for them at all. 
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the phenomena of 
the celeſtial motions, without pretending to aſſign any 


This may ſuffice to give a ſhort view of the diſpute 
concerning attraction as an effect, With regard to it 
as a cauſe, (for to tell the truth, moſt Newtoman philo- 
ſophers, and even Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf, have ſpoken 
of it both as cauſe and effect (c): If (ſay they) we 
affirm with Dr Cotes, that it is the moſt ſimple of cauſes, 
beyond which we cannot penetrate, it is undoubtedly 
right to call it an izvi/ible, hidden, or occult cauſe, property, 
or quality: and therefore explaining phenomena by az- 
traction, is only explaining them 2 occult qualities; 
or, in other words, owning our ignorance. If we believe 
what Sir John Pringle hath ſaid in his diſcourſe con- 
cerning the attraction of mountains, namely, that gra- 


vity hath been long acknowledged by the Royal So- 


ciety to be ( a quality impreſſed by the Creator on all 
matter, whether of the earth or of the heavens, whe- 
ther at reſt or in motion; then there is no doubt that 
the Royal Society acknowledges it alſo to be an in- 
viſible quality, a hidden quality, or an occult quality, 
according as we pleaſe to expreſs ourſelves. If, with 
Mr Ferguſon, we call it a /aw impreſſed by the Creator 
on all matter, there is no difference, except merely in 
the word, between an occult Ja and an occult guality. 
If, as Mr Baxter and others ſuppoſe, attraction is the 
immediate operation of God himſelf, then the occulta- 
tion 18 not only infinitely increaſed, but we have this ad- 
ditional inconvenience, that the Deity is chargeable 
with doing whatever is done by means of attraction, 
whether gobd or evil.“ 
Theſe are the general objections that are made to 
the doctrine of attraction itſelf. In particular, it is 
ſaid to be demonſtrably inſufficient to produce even the 
common phenomena of falling bodies ; but theſe ob- 
I 5 E 2 jections 


acting on the planets, applies the ſame rule to the ſun, and to the ſtars which areſuppoſed to be other ſans. As we cannot 


ſettle the boundaries of gravitation, he thinks it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that all the ſuns in the univerſe have a projectile 
force as well as the planets, and gravitate towards a common centre, round which they deſcribe orbits, carrying 


ith 


them their ſyſtems of planets, as the primary planets carry their ſecondaries along with them in their revolutions round. 
the ſun. That ſomething is neceſſary to counteract the gravitation of the ſun towards the planets, is certain; for tho? 
the pro jectile power hinders the planets from coming to the ſun, yet what hinders the ſun from coming to the planets, 
as Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews that he is continually moved from his place by their attraction? Difficulties of this kind 
probably occurred to Sir Ifaac himſelf, when he propoſed it as a query, What hinders the fixed ftars from falling 
upon one another?” This query, which is taken for the motto of the abovementioned pamphlet, is there anſwered in 
the manner juſt now related; and to ſhew the credibility of the hypotheſis, it is urged, that the ſtars Sirius, Ca- 
ſtor, Procyon, Regulus, alpha Aquilæ, Pollux, Arcturus, and many others, are found to be all moving through 
abſolute ſpace with incredible velocity, and the whole ſtars in the firmament are ſuſpected to do ſo by the firſt aſtro- 


nomers of this age.“ This aſſertion is ſupported by the teſtimonies of Dr Halley, Le Monier, Maſkelyne, and Mayer, 


who have obſerved changes in the places of the fixed ſtars; but till theſe changes are fully aſcertained and determined, 


little can be ſaid upon this ſubject. 


(c) This will appear by the following quotations from the writings of Sir Iſaac himſelf, and ſeveral of the moſt 


eminent of his followers. 


Sir //aac Newton. ** Gravity exiſts and ads.” Princip. p. ult. | | | 
Dr Friend. © In explaining gravity, Newton has demonſtrated it to ariſe from an attractive force.” Phil. Tran. 


Ne 331. 


M. Maupertuis. ©* It ſhould be remembered in juſtice to Sir 1/aac Newton, he has never conſidered attraction as 
an explanation of gravity. He conſiders it not as a cau/e, but as an ect.“ Aftron. Phy. par. M. de Gamliches, 


p. 348. 


Dr Cotes. *©* Gravity is the moſt ſimple of .cauſes.” Princip. pref. p. 9. 


Dr Clarke. 


It has often been diſtinctly declared, that by the term atira/Fion we do not mean to expreſs the 


* cauſe of bodies tending toward each other, but barely the ect, the ect i1/zlf, the phenomenon, or matter of 


ec fact.” p. 335» 


Dr Deſaguliers. ** Attraction ſeems to be ſettled by the great Creator as the firſ# of ſecond cauſes.” Phil. 


Tranſ. Ne 454. 


Mr Rowning. © When we uſe the term attraction, we do not determine the phyſical cauſe of it, but uſe it to 
« ſignify an PE Vol. x. p. 17. | | 


Sir [/aac Newton, *© There are agents 


in nature able to make the particles of bodies ſtick together by very 


* ſtrong attractions, and it is the buſineſs of experimental philoſophy to im them out.” 


Dr De/aguliers. ** We are not ſolicitous about the cauſe of attraction.” Phil. Tranſ. Ne 454. 
Dr Friend, © believe attradion will always be occult.” PM. Tranf. Ne 33 1. 
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jections come more properly to be noticed under the 
article Gravity. As to the particular phenomenon 
in queſtion, namely, the revolutions of the celeſtial bo- 
dies in orbits nearly circular, the following objections 
are raiſed againſt the Newtonian fcheme. 

1. It is highly abfurd, not to fay impious, to 
think of compounding a motion by a mixture of Di- 
vine and created power. If the Deity projects the 
planets in a right line, how can a created quality make 
them deviate from that line ? If we are to ſuppoſe the 
Deity to project them at all, why do we not ſuppoſe 
him to project them in a circular or elliptical direc- 
tion? Or can God only project bodies in a right line as 
men can do ? 5 0 | | 

2. © The Newtonian method of explaining the ce- 


leſtial motions by the diagonals of parallellograms infi- 


' repreſented by BX and By; as the latter is every mo- 


* 


6¹ Plate 
XIII. fig. 1. 


nitely ſmall, involves us in a contradiction no leſs than 


that of ſuppoſing the radii of a circle to be parallel to 
one another. This is evident from an inſpection of 
fig. 3. Plate XLIV. When the planet ſets out from B, 
it is drawn by the force of gravity towards S in the di- 
rection 8 B/ When it arrives at V, gravity no longer 
draws it in the direction SB, or XY, but in that of a 
radius drawn from S to Y. Unleſs therefore we ſup- 
poſe theſe two radii to be parallel to one another, 
which is evidently abfurd, we cannot ſay that the pla- 
net moves from B to Y by a force compounded of thoſe 


ment varying in its direction By fuppoſing the arches 
to be infinitely ſmall indeed, we may think to get over 
the difficulty; but it is a mere deception. Perhaps it 
may be thought no abſurdity to ſay, that one radius of 
a circle is paralle] to another drawn at an infimtely 
fmall diſtance from it: but to a Being whoſe eyes are 
infinitely good, the abſurdity will appear as great as it 
does to us to ſay that the lines S D and SB are parallel 
to one another ; and whatever appears an abſurdity to 
him, will alſo appear an abſurdity to us when multi- 


plied ſo as to betome viſible. 


3. © Granting that there is no abſurdity in the a- 


bovementioned ſuppoſition, 1t 18 abſolutely impoſſible 
that the power of gravity, acting in the manner which 
it is found to do on earth, can be the means of retain- 
ing any body in a circular or any other kind of orbit, 
but mult at laſt overcome the ſtrongeſt projectile force 
we can imagine. Neither will any law, by which we 
can ſuppoſe this power to be regulated, anſwer our pur- 
poſe better. If we ſuppoſe gravity to be a power act- 
ing uniformly, the planet will run off in a curve ap- 
proaching every moment nearer to a ſtraight line. If 
it is accelerated in any proportion whatever, the pro- 
jectile force, however ſtrong, mult at laſt be overcome; 


andthe planet for ſome time behoved to deſeribe a ſtrange 


kind of curve, very different either from a circle, pa- 
rabola, or ellipſis, and would at laſt come to the centre. 

(To illuſtrate this, let 8 repreſent the ſun, diifu- 
ſing the attractive rays SB, Sa, Sb, &c. Let us next 
ſuppoſe a planet projected from B, in the direction Bi, 
in ſuch a manner that it would move through the ſpaces 
Ba, Bb, Bc, &c. by the force of projection alone, in 
the ſame times that it would deſcribe the ſpaces. Br, 
Bz, B3, &c. by the force of gravity alone. Accord- 
ing to the laws of compound forces, therefore, it muſt 


deſcribe the diagonal of the parallellogram Bx, in 


the ſame time that it would have deſcribed the fide 


conſequently be at 7. For the ſame reafons it muſt 


Ba by the projectile force alone. The diagonal of 4 
right-angled parallellogram is always longer than its 
ſide: the planet e en has, in the ſame time in 
which it would have deſcribed the fpace Ba, deſcribed 
that of Bx, which is larger; and conſequently has re- 
ceived an addition of velocity. Let us now ſuppoſe 
the force of gravity to be annihilated, or to ceaſe its 
action. It is plain that the planet, by reaſon of the 
acceleration it has already received, would move from 

x to y in the ſame time that it would have moved from 

a to b by the projectile force originally impreſſed upon 
it. The diagonal of the former parallellogram muſt 
therefore become the fide of the next one, and if we 
ſuppoſe gravity again to begin its action, the planet 
will evidently acquire an additional acceleration during 
the next moment, and thus deſcribe the line yz. For 
the ſame reaſon, it is plain, that the ſide of every ſuc- 
ceeding parallellogram muſt be the diagonal of the for- 
mer; and thus the planet will deſcribe the curve BX 
2 n, &c. which, if traced out, would become a kind of 


. increaſing ſpiral, that would carry it, after the firſt half 


revolution, farther and farther off from the centre S. 53 
« Let us now ſuppoſe the gravitating power to ac- ba. 
celerate bodies in the celeſtial regions in the ſame pro- eso 
. „ . . 1 . | ons. 

portion that it is found to do on earth, and the cafe will = 


de ſtill worſe. We muſt always conſider, that the 


power of gravity tends to bring bodies to a centre, and 
not merely away from the tangent line Bi. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as the force of gravity is increaſed, 
the planet muſt every moment come nearer the centre 
than it would have been had it moved uniformly on in 
the ſtraight line Bi. By the time, therefore, it would 
have arrived at 4 by the original force of projection, it 
mutt be nearer the centre S by the ſpace BI, and con- 
ſequently be at x. By the time it would have arrived 
at , it muſt be nearer the centre by the ſpace By, and 


come continually nearer and nearer the centre, deſcri- 
bing a kind of curve Bx ur, &c. till at laſt it falls in- 
to it altogether. | | | 

« This matter is equally capable of being illu- 
ſtrated from the figure by which Mr Ferguſon illu- 
ſtrates the Newtonian hypotheſis. For, ſuppoling the 
planet to have moved from B to Y, by the united Srees 
of projection and gravitation, in the ſame time that it 


would. have moved from B to X by the force of pro- 


jection, it is plain, that ſuppoſing the power of gravity 


to ceaſe when the planet has arrived at V, it would then 
fly off in a line touching the point. Y, with a velocity 


increaſed in the proportion of the length of the arch 
BY to the line BX. Thus the projectile velocity be- 
hoved to be for ever increaſed, if we ſuppoſe the gra- 
vitating power to act uniformly ; and to be entirely de- 
ſtroyed, if it is ſuppoſed! to increaſe in the proportion 
1, 3, 5, 7, &c. as it is found to do on earth. 

& To ſtate this in a different manner: Whatever 
power, motion, or velocity, receives a continual addition, | 
mult ultimately become infinite, or greater than any aſ- s 
ſignable quantity. If the power af gravity, therefore, 
acts on a planet uniformly, it muſt continually increaſe 
its projectile force, becauſe it obliges it to move in the 
diagonal of a parallellogram, of which the projectile ve- 
locity is one ſide, and the gravitating power another. 
The projectile force, therefore, receiving a conti- 
nual addition, will be ultimately increaſed beyond ri 
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calculation, and conſequently the planet will perpetu- 
ally remove farther and farther from the centre. If the 
power of gravity increaſes every moment after it firſt 
begins to act, as it is found to do on earth, it is equally 
plain that it muſt ultimately become infinite, and can- 
not be overcome by any projectile force whatever.” _ 

We have already obſerved, that by the two forces of 


oravitation and projection, Sir Ifaac Newton account- 


ed for the motion of the comets as well as planets. The 
former he ſuppoſed to revolve in very excentric ellipſes; 
on account of their having got only a ſmall degree of 
projection at firft, by which means they are brought 
very near the fun by the force of gravity, from which 
they again acquire a prodigious degree of projectile 
force that carries them off on the other ſide, till, being 
gradually weakened by the attraCtive power, they re- 
turn; and fo on. To this doctrine in the particular in- 
ſtance of comets, Mr Brydone hath made fome objec- 
tions, on the occafion of the comet obterved at Paler- 
mo, which we ſhall here lay before our readers in hrs 
own. words. | fre 115 

«© The aſtronomy of comets, from what I can re- 
member of it, appears to be clogged with very great 
difficulties, and even ſome ſeeming abſurdities. It is 
difficult to conceive, that theſe immenfe bodies, after 


being drawn to the fun with the velocity of a million of 
miles in an hour; when they have at laſt come almoſt 
to touch him, ſhould then fly off from his body with 


the ſame velocity they approach it; and that too, by 
the power of this very motion that his attraction has 
occaſioned. The demonftration of this I remember is 
very curious and ingenious ; but I with it may be en- 
tirely free from ſophiftry. No doubt, in bodies mo- 
ving in curves round a fixed centre, as the centripetal 


motion increaſes, the centrifugal one increafes' Iike- 


wiſe : but how this motion, which is only gene- 
rated by the former, ſhould at laſt get the better of the 
power that produces it; and that too, at the very time 
this power has acquired its utmoft force and energy; 
ſeems ſomewhat difficult to conceive. It is the only 
inſtance I know, wherein, the effect increating regularly 
with the cauſe, at laft, whilft the cauſe is ſtill acting 
with full vigour, the effect entirely gets the better of 


the caufe, and leaves it in the lurch. For the body 


attracted is at laſt carried away with infinite velo- 
city from the attracting body: by what power is 
it carried away? — Why, ſay our philofophers, by 
the very power of this attraction, which has now pro- 
duced a new power ſuperior to itfelf, to wit, the cen- 
trifugal force. However, perhaps all this may be re- 
concilable to reaſon ; far 8 it from me to prefume 
attacking ſo glorious a fyſtem as that of attraction. 
The law that the heavenly bodies are faid to obferve, 


in deſcribing equal areas in equal times, is fuppofed to 


be demonſtrated; and by this it would appear, that 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces alternately get 
the maſtery of one another. | | 

«© However, I cannot help thinking it ſomewhat 
hard to conceive, that gravity ſhould always get the 
better of the centrifiiaet force, at the very time that 
its action is the ſmalleſt, when the comet is at its 
greateſt diſtance from the ſun;. and that the centrifu- 
gat force ſhould get the better of gravity, at the very 
time that its action is the preateſt, when the comet is 
at its neareft point to the fon, | . | 


tually flowing 


% 
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% To a common obſerver, it would rather appear, 
that the ſun, like an electric body, after it had once 
charged the objects that it attracted with its own efflu- 


via or atmoſphere, by degrees loſes its attraction, and 


at laſt even repels them; and that the attracting power, 
like what we likewiſe obſerve in electricity, does not re- 
turn again till the efluvia imbibed from the attracting 
body is diſpelled or diſſipated; when it is again at- 
tracted, and ſo on alternately. For it appears (at leaſt 
to an unphiloſophical obſerver) ſome what repugnant 
to reaſon to ſay that a body flying off from another 
body ſome thoufands of miles in a minute, ſhould all 
the time be violently attracted by that body, and that 
it is even by virtue of this very attraction that it is fly- 
ing off from it.— He would probably aſk, What more 
could it do, pray, were it really to be repelled ? 
Had the ſyſtem of electricity, and of repulſion as 
well as attraction, been known and eſtabliſhed in the 


laſt age, I have little doubt that the profound genius 
of Newton would have called it to his aid; and per- 


haps accounted in a more ſatisfactory manner for many 
of the great phenomena of the heavens. 
of my remembrance, we know of no body that pof- 
ſeffes, in any conſiderable degree, the power of attrac- 
tion, that in certain circumſtances does not likewiſe 
poſſeſs the power of repulſion; the magnet, the tour- 
malin, amber, glaſs, and every electrieal ſubſtance. 
Now, from analogy, as we find the fun ſo powerfully 
endowed with attraction, why may we not likewiſe 


ſuppoſe him to be poſſeſſed of repulſion ? Indeed, this 


very power ſeems to be confeffed by the Newtontans to 


reſide in the fun in a moſt wonderful degree; for they 


afſure us he repels the rays of light with fuch amazing 
force, that they fly upwards of 80 millions of miles in 
ſeven minutes. Now why ſhould we confine this repul- 
ſion to the rays of light only? as they are material, may 
not other matter brought near his body be affected in 


the ſame manner? Indeed one would imagine, that 


their motion alone would create the moſt violent repul- 
ſion ; and that the force with which they are perpe- 
from the ſun, would moſt effectually 
prevent every other body from approaching him'; for 


this we find is the conſtant effect of a rapid ftream of 


any other matter. But let us examine a little more his 
effects on comets. The tails of theſe bodies are pro- 
bably their atmoſpheres rendered highly electrical, ei- 


ther from the violence of their motion, or from their 


proximity to the ſun. Of all the bodies we know, 
there is none in fo conſtant and fo violent an electrical 
ſtate as the higher regions of our own atmoſphere. 
Of this I have been long convinced; for, fend up a kite 
with a ſmall wire about its ſtring, only to the height 
of 12 or 1300 feet, and at all times it will produce fire, 
as I have found by frequent experience; fometimes 
when the air was perfe&ly clear, without a cloud in 
the hemiſphere ; at other times, when it was thick and 
hazy, and totally unfit for electrical operations below. 
Now, as this is the caſe at ſo ſmall a height, and as we 


find the effect {till grows ſtronger in proportion as the 


kite advances,. (for I have ſometimes obſerved, that a 


little blaſt of wind, fuddenly raiſing the kite about 


r00 feet, has more than doubled the effect) what muſt 


it be in very great elevations ? Indeed we may often 


judge of it from the violence with which the clouds are 
agitated, from the meteors formed above the regions of 
the 
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| the clouds, and particularly from the Aurora Borealis, then carry them out to the heavens, and repulſion pro- 

| ; which has been obſerved to have much the ſame colour bably Ve as they recede from the ſun's atmo- 
| and appearance as the matter that forms the tails of ſphere, his attraction will again take place and retard 
| comets, i their motion regularly, till they arrixe at their aphelia, ) ; 
E „ Now what muſt be the effect of ſo vaſt a body as when they once more eie to return to him.“ 94 
our atmoſphere, made ftrongly electrical, when it The only ſyſtem which appears at preſent in oppoſi- Hutebinſ 
happens to approach any other body? It muſt always tion to the Newtonian is that which we formerly called ee 
be either violently attracted or repelled, according to Mechanical, and was firſt publiſhed by John Hutchinſon gem 


hy, 


ſtem, 


the poſitive or negative quality (in the language of 
electricians) of the body that it approaches. 

c Tt has ever been obſerved, that the tails of comets 
(juſt as we ſhould expect from a very light fluid body 
attached to a ſolid heavy one) are drawn after the co- 
mets as long as they are at a diſtance from the ſun ; 
but as ſoon as the comet gets near his body, the tail 


veers about to that fide of the comet that is in the op- 


poſite direction from the ſun, and no longer follows 
the comet, but continues its motion ſideways, oppo- 
ſing its whole length to the medium through which it 
— 7 rather than allow it in any degree to approach 


the ſun. Indeed, its tendency to follow the body of 


the comet is ſtill obſervable, were it not prevented by 
ſome force ſuperior to that tendency; for the tail is 
always obſerved to bend a little to that ſide from 
whence the comet is flying. This perhaps is ſome 
proof too, that it does not move in an abſolute vacuum. 

«© When the comet reaches its perihelion, the tail is 


2 very much lengthened; perhaps by the rare- 


action from the heat; perhaps by the increaſe of the 
ſun's repulſion, or that of his atmoſphere. It ſtill 


continues projected, exactly in the oppofite direction 


from the ſun; and when the comet moves off again to 


Eſq; with a pretence of its being extracted from the ſa- 
cred writings. He was cotemporary with Sir Iſaac, and 
expreſſed no ſmall inveteracy againſt him, but without 
ſucceſs; his unintelligible manner of writing rendering 
him in a great meaſure innacceſſible even to his friends, 
and his malevolence diſguſting every body elſe. The 
ſyſtem, however, ſtill continues, with ſome conſidęrable 
alterations and improvements. The moſt conſiſtent ac- 
count we have been able to procure of it as it ſtands 
at preſent, is what follows. K 5 

The motions of the celeſtial bodies are all of them 
entirely dependent on the action of the ſun, and this 
action conſiſts in the emiſſion of his light. As we ſee 


that no fire can be preſerved on earth without the in- 
flux of air, ſo it is reaſonable to think that the ſun 


himſelf cannot be ſupported without the influx of a 
ſtream of air from every ſide, proportioned to his im- 


menſe magnitude. This air, by which the ſun's heat 
and light are preſerved, is of a purer nature than what we 


breathe, as being perfectly deſtitute of aqueous and other 


vapours with which our air is always loaded. The mat- 


ter of which the fire, the A and the air, are compoſed, 


is ultimately the ſame: the only difference we perceive 
is, that when the ethereal matter appears to us as fire 


the regions of ſpace, the tail, inſtead of following it, or light, it acts with violence from a centre to a cir- 96 
as it did on its approach, is projected a vaſt way before cumference; when as air, it acts more mildly, as from a 3 
it, and ſtil] keeps the body of the comet exactly oppo- circumference to a centre. The reaſon of this apparent * 


ied betwixt it and the ſun ; till by degrees, as the di- 

ſtance increaſes, the length of the tail is diminiſhed ; 

the repulfion probably becoming weaker and weaker. 
« Tt has likewiſe been obſerved, that the length of 


theſe tails are commonly in proportion to the proxi- 


mity of the comet to the ſun. That of 1680 threw 


out a train that would almoſt have reached from the 
ſun to the earth. If this had been attracted by the ſun, 
would it not have fallen upon his body, when the co- 
met at that time was not one fourth of his diameter di- 
ſtant from him? but, inſtead of this, it was darted away 


to the oppoſite ſide of the heavens, even with a greater 
velocity than that of the comet itſelf. Now what can 


this be owing to, if not to a repulſive power in the ſun, 
or his atmoſphere ? | 


« And indeed it would at firſt appear but little leſs 


abſurd, to ſay that the tail of the comet is all this time 
violently attracted by the ſun, although it be driven 


away in an oppoſite direction from him, as to ſay the 
ſame of the comet itſelf. It is true, this repulſion 
ſeems to begin much ſooner to affect the tail than 
the body of the comet; which is ſuppoſed always to 
paſs the ſun before it begins to fly away from him, 
which is by no means the caſe with the tail. The re- 
pulſive force, therefore, (if there is any ſuch), is in a 
much leſs proportion than the attractive one; and pro- 
ably juſt only enough to counterbalance the latter, when 
theſe bodies are in their perihelions, and to turn them 
Jo much aſide as to prevent their falling into the body 
of the ſun. The projectile force they have acquired will 


and thus they muſt always continue to approach, till at 


mildneſs of the action of air, in compariſon with that 
of fire or light, is owing only to the groſſneſs of the 


particles of the former which make its action leſs ſen- 


ſible; as a puſh with the head of a pin is much leſs 
ſenſible than one with the point of it, though the one 


be given with no more force than the other. 


The manner in which the groſs air is formed, appears „ 
from the Giga ay conſideration. The light being e- of air, 


mitted from the ſun, in particles inconceivably minute, 


muſt very ſoon ſtrike againſt other particles of the ſame 


nature with itſelf, of which the univerſe is ſuppoſed to 
be perfectly full, which either are not moving at all, or 
with a ſlower motion, or in a contrary direction. When 


a a particle has thus loſt its motion in a direct line from 
the ſun, it will move _ with the particle by which 
it was ſtopped, as one body. The reaſon of this is the 


preſſure of the circumambient fluid ; for till the violent 
action of the light from the ſun overcomes the preſſure 
behind and on each ſide, the two particles cannot ſepa- 
rate, having no motion but what 1s given them by the 
reſt of the Fluid. The conſequence of this is, that ſuch 
particles muſt every moment come nearer the ſun : for, 
the univerſe being ſuppoſed an abſolute plenum, if any 
particle of matter goes out from the centre, another mult 
return to it, otherwiſe there could be no motion. The 
light, therefore, conſiſting of all thoſe particles which 
have a tendency outwards, cannot poſſibly be emitted 
without diſplacing thoſe which have no ſuch tendency, 
and conſequently bringing them nearer to the centre : 
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laſt they fall into it altogether, where, the action being 
extremely violent, and the preſſure outwards equivalent 


to that inwards, the coheſion of every particle of air muſt 
be diſſolved, and the matter redueed to its original fines 


neſs and fluidity, when it is again ſent forth; and ſo on. 

Thus it appears that the light conſiſts of the very 
fineſt particles, each of which moves by itſelf, and un- 
connected with any other. When two or more par- 


ticles of light loſe their motion while contiguous to one 


another, they cannot be ſeparated till they come to the 
ſun himſelf, or at leaſt to ſome place where the action 
from the centre is nearly equal to that from the cir- 
This, it 1s evident, can only take place 
perfectly in the ſun himſelf; and hence, though our 
common fires do reduce the air to a greater degree of 
fineneſs than when it enters them, they are far from be- 


ing ſufficient to reduce it to the utmoſt degree of fine- 
neſs poſſible ; therefore their light is always weak and 


obſcure, compared with that of the ſun ; and for the 
ſame reaſon, the ſun-beams excite a ſtronger heat than 
can be raiſed by any furnace. Hence it is eaſy to ſee, 
that between the light of the ſun, and the groſſeſt air, 
there may, and neceſſarily will, be fluids of all degrees 


of groſſneſs or denſity, in which ſenſe only the word 


denſity can be uſed on this plan. Each of theſe fluids 
will conſtitute a natural power, or ſecondary cauſe, 
which will act according to its degree of denſity in 

articular circumſtances, and thus be ſubſervient to the 
production of different natural phenomena, according 
to the original appointment of the Creator. A fluid 
of this intermediate degree of denſity we evidently ſee 
in electricity, which appears vaſtly more ſubtle than 


air, though not quite ſo much as light. 


% Thus we have conſidered the univerſe as conſiſting 
only of the ethereal matter which appears to us in the 
different modifications of fire, light, air, electric fluid, 
fixed air, &c. Let us now ſuppoſe a planet, or any 
other porous body, our earth for inftance, introduced 
into it, or created out of nothing by Divine power. 
Immediately upon its immerſion into this mixture of 
fluids, it is evident that the finer parts would be im- 
pelled by the preſſure of the reſt into the ſmalleſt pores 
of the body, while, by the preſſure of the groſſer fluids, 
its particles would be brought as cloſe as thoſe of the 
fineſt etherial fluid which had already infinuated them- 
ſelves would permit. The conſequence of this behoved 
to be the formation of an atmoſphere denſer than that 


of the common ethereal fluid with which the whole u- 


niverſe is filled; for the finer parts being as it were 
drained out from among that part of the common fluid, 
and inſinuating themſelves into the pores of the earth 
or other planet, the more groſs fluids muſt neceſſarily 
be driven towards the ſurface, where they will remain, 


without a poſlibility of their hs ſeparated, unleſs 


the planet ſhould fall into the ſun ; becauſe, in any o- 
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conſequences. In the firſt place, it is obvious, that by 


means of this atmoſphere the violent action of the ſun's 


light will be moderated, as well as of the particles of 
air that are continually returning towards him; ſo that, 


let their impulſe be ever ſo ſtrong, they cannot act on 


the planet or its inhabitants but through the medium 
of the atmoſphere; and thus the earth becomes a com- 
fortable habitation, when it would otherwiſe be utterly 
unfit for the reſidence of living creatures. The atmo- 
ſphere of the ſun is, as we have already ſeen, in a per- 
petual motion, the one part going out, and the other 


returning. The earth, with its atmoſphere, or any o- Circular or- 
ther planet, therefore, cannot be ſuppoſed in any part bits account- 


97 


of the creation where this action ſubſiſts, but that its d for. 


fore part, or that which is turned towards the ſun, 
muſt be ſubject to the impulſe of thoſe particles of light 
which are iſſuing out from him, as the back-part is to 
the impulſe of the partieles of air returning towards 
him. By the one it is puſhed out from, and by the other 
impelled towards, the ſun ; but as theſe two impulſes 
are neceſſarily equal to one another, the planet muſt 
ſtill continue at the ſame diſtance, without being able 
to approach or recede in the leaft. Nevertheleſs, as 
both impulſes are inconceivably violent, the planet muſt 
make an effort to get away, proportionable to the 
ſtrength of both of them. It muſt therefore fly off at 
the fide, becauſe the refiſtance there is leaſt (it bein 

eaſier to croſs a ſtream at right angles, than to go di- 
rectly againſt it); and having once begun to do ſo, 
it muſt continue its motion, as lon 


the impetus of the light aſcending, and the air de- 
ſcending, are in all places equal, it is plain the planet 
can neither approach nearer to, nor recede farther from, 
the ſun, but muſt continually circulate round him. 


as the cauſe 
ſubſiſts by which it was originally produced; and as 
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In this way it 1s eaſy to ſee how the earth or any Elliptical 
other planet might continue to move round the ſun in orbits. 


a perfect circle; but to explain the planetary motions 


in elliptic orbits, requires a farther conſideration. We 


have hitherto ſuppoſed the planet to be perfectly im- 
penetrable even by the fineſt part of the ſolar atmo- 
ſphere: but it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed that any body 
in nature is perfectly fo ; and a little conſideration will 
eaſily ſhew us, that, unleſs the body is perfectly impe- 
netrable, it muſt deſcribe an ellipſis, more or leſs ex- 


centric, according to its degree of penetrability. The 


reaſon of this is, that, in proportion to the tranſmiſſion 


of the finer parts, the impulſe of the groſſer ones from 


behind becomes ſtronger, and conſequently the planet 
mult approach the ſun, till, the impulſe of the light be- 
coming fo violent that by its plentiful — the 


air behind is ſomewhat repelled, and of conſequence 


the preſſure from that quarter leſſened, the planet gra- 
dually recedes to its former diſtance. 


«© That this is really the caſe, is evident to our ſenſes Motions 
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ther part of the creation, the preſſure from without in the comets. Being formed in a different manner and tails of | 1 
muſt be greater than that from within, and conſequent- from the planets, they tranſmit great part of the light, the comets = 
ly let us ſuppoſe the atmoſphere to be ever ſo much and finer parts of the ſolar 3 : of conſequence 1 

rarefied, it never could be deſtroyed, or leave the body their lateral motion is but ſmall, and they move almoſt 


to which it originally belonged. 


« Having now ſeen how, on the foregoing prin- 
ciples, every planet muſt be ſurrounded with a parti- 
cular atmoſphere of its own, diſtin&- from that of the 
common ethereal fluid, which we ſhall henceforth call 


the atmoſphere of the ſun, we muſt now conſider the 


* 


directly towards the ſun. The nearer they approach 
him, the greater muſt their velocity be; for it is de- 
monſtrable, that the quantity of light emitted from any 


luminous body, and of conſequence the impulſe of it, 


increaſes in a duplicate proportion to the decreaſe of 
diſtance from that body. If the impulſe of light from 


the 
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the ſun increaſes in this manner, ſo muſt the impulſe 
of the air towards him; for as the quantity of light 
emitted is always equal to that of the air which flows 
in, the impetus of the one muſt always be equal to 
that of the other. As the comet gets nearer the ſun, 
the finer parts of the ſolar atmoſphere are tranſmitted 
in great quantity, and form its tail, which is nothing 
elſe than a ſtream of electric fluid with. which the ce- 
leftial regions every where abound, and&which is dri- 
ven with violence through the body of the comet by 
the impulſe of the light before it. It is not to be 


ſuppoſed that ſuch an immenſe ſtream of this matter 


can be diſcharged without affecting the air behind the 
comet. We ſee that this is the caſe by the bending 
of the tail, which indicates a very violent reſſiſtance; 
and this reſiſtance, together with the impulſe of the light 
before, regulates the motion of the comet, and pre- 

vents it from flying with the velocity of * itſelf. 
When the comet draws near the ſun, the tail increaſes 
prodigiouſly; and the body, being now heated, begins 
to repel the air on all ſides; in conſequence of which, 
a lateral motion is at firſt begun, as if it was to de- 
ſcribe a circle round the ſun at a very ſmall diſtance 
from his body; but the heat {till increaſing, it is at 
laſt hurried off by the impulſe of the light, while the 
electrie ſtream goes before, as it were to clear its way, 
and keep off the too great preſſure of the air which 
would retard its progrets. As the comet gets farther 


from the ſun into the more denſe regions of his at- 


moſphere, the heat begins to abate, and the groſs air 
to act with its full force; and then, moſt of the finer 


parts of his atmoſphere being again tranſmitted im- 
- perceptibly, it begins to circulate for a little way, 


and ſoon deſcends again towards the ſun. 

«© With this hypotheſis, which conſiſts merely in rea- 
ſoning analogically from what we obſerve on earth to 
what is obſerved in the celeſtial motions, all the phe- 
nomena of nature are in perfect conformity. By it 
the revolutions of the planets round their axes is ea- 
ſily accounted for, and for which the Newtonian phi- 
loſophers have never aſſigned any reaſon. Such a re- 
volution muſt be the neceſſary conſequence of the re- 
filtance made to the planet's motion, while it flies off 
from between the aſcending. ſtream of light, and the 
deſcending one of air. According to this hypotheſis 
too, the velocities of the planets neareſt the fun ought 
to be greateſt in their orbits, and their revolutions on 


their axes the ſloweſt. This is confirmed by experi- 


_ ence; Mercury moves ſwifter than Venus, and Venus 
ſwifter than the earth. If Mr Bianchini's obſervations 
alfo are to be credited, Venus. moves on her axis 23 
times flower than the earth. This ſlowneſs in the di- 
arnal revolutions neceſſarily follows from the greater 
fluidity of the ſolar atmoſphere near the body of the 
ſun than at a diſtance ; and conſequently its being leſs 
able to make a lateral reſiſtance. For the ſame reaſon, 
the ſuperior planets, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, ought 
to revolve more flowly in their orbits, and more quick- 
ly round their axis. This is remarkably the caſe with 
Jupiter, who revolves round his axis with great rapidi- 
ty, though his motion 1n his orbit is much flower than 
that of the earth. Mars ſeems to be an exception; for 
though he moves more ſlowly in his orbit, his motion 


of 
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cular, 


round his axis is alſo a little flower than that of the 
earth. But here we muſt conſider the ſize of the pla- 
net, which is greatly inferior to that of the earth; ſo 
that though he moves in a denſer medium than the 
earth does, yet the ſmallneſs of his body, and ſlowneſs 
of motion in his orbit, leſſen the lateral reſiſtance in 
ſuch a manner, that his diurnal revolution cannot be 
completed in ſuch a ſhort time as it could be were his 
body equal to the earth in ſize. The magnitude of 
Jupiter's body alſo, as well as the denſity of the me- 
dium he moves in, probably contribute to his quick di- 
urnal revolution, which is vaſtly more ſwift than that of 
either the earth or Mars, As for Saturn and Mercury, 
no ſpots having ever been obſerved on them whereby 
their diurnal, revolution could be aſcertained, nothin; 

can be determined with regard to them in this parti. 


our moon keeps always the ſame fide towards the earth ; 
and this any ſmall electriſied body is conſtantly obſer- 
ved to do towards the body which eleQrifies it. It 
hath been obſerved, that the moons of Jupiter, when 


paſſing over his diſk, appear to us like black ſpots; 


whence it is probable that only one fide of the ſecon- 
dary planets is capable of reflecting the light, and 
therefore that all of them keep conſtantly the 2 ſide 
towards their primaries. 'That the combined powers of 
light and electricity are capable of producing a motion 
round a centre, may be proved by experiment, which 
in all caſes is worth a thouſand ſpeculations. 


« Let a light hollow ball of cork covered over with EleQial 


braſs or gold leaf be ſuſpended by a pretty long filk 
thread, ſo as juſt to touch the knob of an electrified vial 
placed on a table. It will inſtantly be driven off to ſome 
diſtance, and, after a few vibrations, will remain at reft. 
If a lighted candle is now placed at ſome diſtance be- 
hind it, ſo that the flame of the candle may be nearly 
as high as the knob of the wal, the cork will inſtantly 
be agitated, and, after ſome irregular motions, will de 
ſcribe a curve round the knob of the vial, ſeemingly of 
the elliptic kind; and this it will continue to do, ſome- 


times moving in one direction, ſometimes in another, 


till the force of electricity in the vial is almoſt exhauſt- 
ed. It muſt be owned, that the circulation here is far 
from being regular; for ſometimes the ellipſis is very 
excentric, ſometimes it hath very little excentricity ; 
very often the cork ball will ſtrike upon the knob of 
the vial, &c. but theſe irregularities can only be attri- 
buted to want of {kill in the operator to adjult the forces 
to one another in a proper manner. But if we, by a 
few ſparks from an Jectrie conductor, can make a cork 


perform ſome hundreds of revolutions in an irregular 


manner round the knob of a vial, what cannot the Deity 
do, who hath the whole powers of light and electricity 
at his command, who Labs their nature perfectly, 
and whoſe mechanical ſkill hath no limits beſides the na- 
ture of the materials he employs (Dd). ££2.5 212008 
The eleric power is by moſt philoſophers allow» - 
ed to have a principal ſhare in all the natural opera- 
| tions 


(D) This experiment we have repeated with ſucceſs; but whether the conſequences deduced from it by the author 
this account can be juſtly drawn, we muſt ſubmit to better judges. | 
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tions on this earth. Experience ſhews, that, ſo far from 
diminiſhing, it grows much ſtronger the higher we a- 
ſcend. As we can, therefore, ſet no bounds to this in- 


creaſe of power, it ſeems moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 


the moon receives it from the earth, as the cork ball in 
the experiment receives it from the knob of the vial; and 
that, being continually. drawn off by the ſun, it occa- 
ſions the circulation of the moon in a ſimilar, though 
much more regular, manner.“ 43 

Having now given an account of the principal fyſ- 
tems that have appeared, and recounted a great num- 


ber of arguments pro and con, on almoſt every particu- 


lar, ſome general concluſion will naturally be expected 


from us ; as otherwiſe many readers may think our in- 


tention has been to confound them, by advancing a mul- 
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tiplicity of opinions, and leading them into a chaos 


from which no real knowledge can be extracted. 


Here we muſt obſerve, that all the arguments that 
ever have been brought againſt Sir Iſaac Newton, only 
tend to invalidate what is called his Phy/ical /y/tem, or 
that part of it which accounts for the phenomena of 
nature. As for that part of aſtronomy which conſifts 
in the knowledge of the phenomena themſelves, what 


Sir Iſaac hath advanced on that head may be looked 


upon as abſolutely certain, and is controverted by no- 
body. With regard to the diſpute concerning attrac- 


tion, it 1s of little conſequence whether it is cauſe or 


effect. The word attraction, or ſome other perhaps 
equally improper, muſt be made uſe of, though we 
even were already acquainted with the cauſe of gravi- 


ty. But it muſt be remembered, that if attraction is 


jections 


ojectile 
rces, hi- 
zerto un- 
wered. 
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ever diſcovered to be the effect of a material cauſe, the 
cauſe itſelf muſt be deſtitute of all attraction, or ten- 
dendy of one part to another, and conſequently have 


very different properties from other matter. 
As to the two powers of gravitation and projection 


the gra- which Sir Iſaac Newton aſſumed as the cauſes of the 
_ and planetary revolutions, it is of the ytmoſt importance 
l 


to a phy/ical aſtronomer to be aſcertained whether theſe 
forces are capable of producing the effects aſcribed to 
them or not. Objections ſimilar to thoſe above inſert- 
ed have been publiſhed long ago, and we are ſurpriſed 


that no pes and direct an{wer hath yet been given to 


them. 
Natural Philoſophy, &c. by William Jones,“ made its 
appearance, in which, among other things, the author 
undertook to prove, that by a combination of gravita- 
tion and projectile force no laſting motion could be 
produced. As far as. we know, no anſwer has ever 
been publiſhed to this treatiſe ;. and upon looking into 
the Monthly Review, Vol. xxvii. p. 122. we were ſur- 
2 to find the author cenſured, rather uncandidly, 
or controverting Sir Iſaac's opinion, while not a ſingle 
word is offered in anſwer to his objection, or a hint gi- 
ven where ſuch a thing could be found. In other re- 


n 1762, a book entitled © The Principles of 


ſpecs, the Reviewers own that Sir Iſaac Newton him- 


ſelf has reaſoned very weakly and inconcluſively in 
ee matters. Such conceſſions as theſe will neceſ- 
arily create doubts in the mind of every perſon that 
reads them; and therefore particular care ought to be 


taken in diſtinguiſhing* where his reaſoning is ſolid and 


| Invincible, and where it is not to be regarded. In 1764, 


another treatiſe of the ſame nature, entitled «+ Short 

Obſervations on the 5 and Moving Powers 

aſſumed by the preſent Syſtem of Philoſophy, was 
Vor. I. e 
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publiſhed, In this the whole phyſical part of Sir I- 
ſaac's ſyſtem was attacked and even ridiculed. The 
author aſſerted the inſufficiency of the two forces of 
gravitation and projection to keep a planet in its orbit; 
and, if no other powers than theſe acted upon it, that 
it behoved to be hurried off in an excentric curve. Be- 
ing unacquainted with any anſwer to this treatiſe, we 
were again obliged to have recourſe to the Reviewers ; 
when, in the | for May 1764, we found the 
following anſwer, viz. that the © argument is falla- 
cious, becauſe he doth not take into conſideration the 
time in which gravity acts on moving bodies.“ Cer- 
tainly an objection of ſuch a eapital nature as this me- 
rited a more particular anſwer, or a direction to ſome 
other treatiſe where ſuch an anſwer might be found. It 
is in a manner incredible, that ſuch an excellent mathe- 
matician as Sir Iſaac Newton ſhould have aſſumed two 
powers as firſt principles, which were utterly inſufficient 
to produce the effect he aſcribed to them; and, on the 
other hand, if they are ſufficient, we are entirely at 
a. loſs to account for the want of replies to ſuch ob- 
jections, in the common aſtronomical treatiſes, when 
others, of at leaſt as little conſequence, are fully ob- 
viated. | 53 
But further, we are afraid, that moſt ; hiloſophers, Newtonian 
even the moſt zealous advocates for Sir Iſaac Newton, ſyſtem over- 
are inclined to admit the exiſtence of a power in the ny 
| r - r 8 4 g 
celeſtial regions, which muſt either be the cauſe of the the action of 
planetary revolutions, or will utterly deſtroy their mo- electricity in 
tions. The power we mean is that of electricity. We the heavens. 


have already quoted Dr Hamilton conjecturing the 


tails of comets to be ſtreams of ele&ric matter; and in- 


deed their reſemblance to the Aurora Borealis is ſo 
great, that it is almoſt impoſſible to aſcribe the one to 
electricity, and the other to any different cauſe. But 

let us attend to the conſequences of this ſuppoſition. 

The tails of comets are immenſely large. Sir Iſaac 
Newton computed that of the comet in 1680 to be 
eighty millions of miles in length. What inconceivable 

power muſt not ſuch a ftream of electric matter be 
attended with ? We are ſure that by its means the co- 

met would attract at the diſtance of 80,000,000 miles, 

and how much farther we cannot tell. If we ſuppoſe 

the ſun to be the fountain of: electricity as well as of 

heat and light, then undoubtedly he muſt attract and 

repel by means of his electric as well as his gravitating 
power; ſo that the law of gravity muſt either be an 

effect of the electrical power, or behoved to be per- 
petually interrupted by it. If, with Mr Henly, Ca- 

vallo, and others, we ſuppoſe the electric fluid to be 

à modification of the element of fire, there is an end 

of Sir Iſaac Newton's phyſical ſyſtem, to all intents 

and purpoſes, and downright Hutchinſonianiſm comes in 

place of it; for Hutchinſon's 7 firſt and fundamen- 

tal principle is, that elementary fire 1s ſent forth as 

ſuch from the ſun, into the planetary regions and be- 

yond them, where it is converted into a different ſub- 

ſtance, no matter whether air, or electric fluid. —_ 
_ Theſe things we take notice of, in order to ſhew how Conjectures 

cautious philoſophers ought to be in indulging conjec- ought to be 

tures; as, by ſo doing, it may often happen, that they indulged 


will pull down with one hand what they build up with OT 
the other. For our own part, we cannot pretend to 


tion. 
decide; but as the Newtonian ſyſtem is fo general- 
ly made uſe of for the folution of the celeſtial phe- 
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Set. V. The Copernican Syſtem particularly con- 
ſidered and explained, on the Newtonian Prin- 
ciples. | R 


Tux ſun, with the planets and comets which move 
round him as their centre, conſtitute the ſolar ſyſtem. 
Thoſe planets which are near the ſun, not only finiſh 
their circuits ſooner, but likewiſe move faſter in their 
reſpective orbits, than thoſe which are more remote 
from him. Their motions are all performed from weſt 
to eaft, in orbits nearly circular. | 

The ſun , an immenſe globe of fire, is placed near 


fig. 1. a 
8 the common centre, or rather in the lower focus, of the 


orbits of all the planets and comets (E); and turns 


round his axis in 25 days 6 hours. His diameter is 
computed to be 890, ooo miles; and, by the various 
attractions of the circumvolving planets, he is agitated 
by a ſmall motion round the centre of gravity of the 
2 ſyſtem. All the plants, as ſeen from him, move th 
Direction of IyVtem e P , e m, e the 
the planeta- ſame way, and according to the order of ſigns in the 
ry motions. graduated circle N IT 25 &c. which repreſents the 
great ecliptic, or circle annually deſcribed by the earth 
round the ſun ; buty as ſeen from any one planet, the 
reft appear ſometimes to go backward, ſometimes for- 
ward, and ſometimes to ſtand ſtill ; not in circles nor 


ellipſes, but in looped curves which never return into 


Plate LIV. themſelves; as already obſerved n®6. Round the paths of 


5g. 2. Venus and Mercury is marked the graduated circle re- 
prefenting the ecliptic. The dotted lines from the earth 

to the eclipt ic are added forſhewing Mercury's apparent or 

geocentric motion therein for one year; in which time 

his path makes three loops, and goes on a little farther; 

which ſhews that he has three inferior, and as many 

2 ſuperior, conjunctions with the ſun in that time; andalſo 
that he is fix times ftationary, and thrice retrograde. 

108 Let us now trace his motion for one year in the figure. 
Apparent Suppoſe Mercury to be ſetting out from 4 towards 
ny at (between the earth and left-hand corner of the plate), 
ee 9 and as ſeen from the earth, his motion will then be direct, 


explained. or according tothe orderof the ſigns. But when he comes 
to B, he appears to ſtand ſtill in the 23% degree of m 
at F, as ſhewn by the line BF. Whilſt he goes from B 


to C, the line BF, ſuppoſed to move with him, goes 


backward from F to E, or contrary to the order of 
ſigns; and when he is at C, he appears ſtationary at 
E, having gone back 114 degrees. Now, ſuppoſe 
him ſtationary on the firſt of January at C, on the 10th 
thereof he will appear in the heavens as at 20, near F; 
on the 20® he will be ſeen as at G; on the 315, at H; 
on the 10th of February, at 7; on the 20th, at X; and 
on the 28th, at L; as the dotted lines ſnew, which are 
- drawn through every tenth day's motion in his looped 
+ path, and continued to the ecliptic. On the 10th of 
March he appears at M; on the zoth, at V, and on 


e 


(E) Aſtronomers are not far from the truth, when they reckon the ſun's centre to be in the lower focus of all the 
planetary orbits. Though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, if we conſider the focus of Mercury's orbit to be in the ſun's centre, the 
focus of Venus's orbit will be in the common centre of gravity of the ſun and Mercury ; the focus of the earth's orbit 


but never going far aſunder. 


£ ö * 


JJ 0-105 MAS. , 
nomena, we ſhall ftill ſuppoſe it to be the only true 


one, and proceed to give a particular explanation of 
theſe phenomena according to it. ö 


the 3161, at O. On the 10th of April he appears ſta- 
tionary at P; on the zoth he ſeems to have gone back 


2 to O; and on the zoth he appears ſtationary at 


having gone back 114 degrees. Thus Mercury 


ſeems to go forward 4 ſigns 11 degrees, or 131 de- 


grees; and to go back only 11 or 12 degrees, at a 
mean rate. From the zoth of April to the 1th of 


May he ſeems to move from © to R; and on the 20h 


he is ſeen at S, going forward in the ſame manner a- 
gain, according to the order of letters; and backward 
when they go back ; which it is needleſs to explain any 
farther, as the reader can trace him out ſo eaſily thro? 
the reſt of the year. The ſame appearances happen in 
Venns's motion; but as ſhe moves ſlower than Mer- 
cury, there are longer intervals of time between them. 


The comets come from all parts of the heavens, and 


move in all ſorts of directions. 


The axis of a planet is a line conceived-to be drawn Axes of if 
through its centre, about which it revolves as if on a planets. 


real axis. The extremities of this line, terminating in 


oppoſite points of the planet's ſurface, are called its poles. | 
That which points towards the northern part of the 


heavens, is called the north pole; and the other, point- 


ing towards the ſouthern part, is called the ſouth pole. 


A bowl whirled from one's hand into the open air turns 
round ſuch a line within itſelf, whilſt it moves forward; 
and ſuch are the lines we mean when we ſpeak of the 
axes of the heavenly bodies. 


1 


Let us ſuppoſe the earth's orbit to be a thin, even, Ecl 


ſolid plane; cutting the ſun through the centre, and 
extended out as far as the ſtarry heavens, where it will 
mark the great circle called the ec/iptic. This circle 


we ſuppoſe to be divided into 12 equal parts, called 
figns ; each fign into 30 equal parts, called degrees ; 
each degree into 60 equal parts, called minutes ; and 
every minute into 60 equal parts, called ſeconds ſo 
that a ſecond is the Goth part of a minute; a minute 


the Goth part of a degree; and a degree the 360th part 
of a circle, or 30h part of a ſign. The planes of the 


orbits of all the other planets likewiſe cut the ſun in 


halves; but, extended to the heavens, form cireles dif- 
ferent from one another, and from the ecliptic ; one 
half of each being on the north ſide, and the other on 
the ſouth ſide of it. - Conſequently the orbit of each 
planet croſſes the ecliptic in two oppoſite points, which 


would in ſome meaſure reſemble the different ruts of 
waggon-wheels crofling one another in different parts, 
That node, or inter- 
ſection of the orbit of any planet with the earth's orbit, 
from which the planet aſcends northward above the ec- 
liptic, is called the aſcending node of the planet; and 
the other, which is directly oppoſite thereto, is called 
its deſcending node. Saturn's aſcending node is in 
21 deg. 13 min. of Cancer, S; Jupiter's in 7 deg. 


29 min. of the ſame ſign; Mars's in 17 deg. 17 min. of 


Taurus, 


in the common centre of gravity of the ſun, Mercury, and Venus; the focus of the orbit of Mars in the common cen- 
tre of gravity of the ſun, Mercury, Venus, and the earth; and ſo of the reſt. Yet, the focuſes of the orbits of all the 
planets, except Saturn, will not be ſenſibly removed from the centre of the ſun; nor will the focus of Saturn's orbit re- 


eede lenfibly from the common centre of gravity of the ſun and Jupiter. 


Sec. 
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are called the planet's nodes. Theſe nodes are all in Nodes of 


different parts of the ecliptic; and therefore, if the the plat 
Planetary tracts remained viſible in the heavens, they 
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and Mercury's in 14 deg. 43 min. of Taurus. Here 
we conſider the earth's orbit as the ſtandard, and the 
orbits of all the other planets as oblique to it. 1 15 
When we ſpeak of the planets orbits, all that is meant 
is their paths through the open and unreſiſting ſpace 
in which they move; and are kept in, by the attrac- 
tive power of the ſun, and the projectile force impreſſed 
upon them at firſt ; between which power and force 
there is ſo exact an adjuſtment, that they continue in 
the ſame tracts without any ſolid orbits to confine them. 
Mercury, the neareſt planet to the ſun, goes round 
him (as in the circle marked $) in 87 days 23 hours 
of our time nearly; which is the length of his year. 
But being ſeldom ſeen, and no ſpots ee 9g? his 
ſurface or diſk, the time of his rotation on his axis, 
or the length of his days and nights, is as yet unknown. 
His diſtance from the ſun is computed to be 
36,841,448 miles, and his diameter 3000. In his 
courſe round the ſun, he moves at the rate of 109, 699 
miles every hour. His light and heat from the ſun 
are almoſt ſeven times as great as ours, and the ſun 
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appears to him almoſt ſeven times as large as to us. 


The great heat on this planet is no argument againſt 
its being inhabited; ſince the Almighty could as ea- 


ſily ſait the bodies and conſtitutions of its inhabitants 


to the heat of their dwelling, as he has done to the 
temperature of our earth. And it is very probable 
that the people there have ſuch an opinion of us, as 
we have of the inhabitants of Jupiter and Saturn, name- 
ly, that we muſt be intolerably cold, and have very 
little light, at ſo great a diſtance from the fun. | 
The orbit of Mercury is inclined ſeven degrees to 
the ecliptic ; and that node from which he aſcends 
northward above the ecliptic, is in the 14˙h degree of 
Taurus; the oppoſite, in the 14? degree of Scorpio. 
The earth is in theſe points on the 6th of November, and 
4" of May, new ſtyle; and when Mercury comes to 
either of his nodes at his inferior conjunction () about 
theſe times, he will appear to paſs over the diſk or face 
of the ſun, like a dark round ſpot. But in all other 
parts of his orbit his conjunctions are inviſible, becauſe 
he either goes above or below the ſun. 
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the fun. z. in the year 1782, Nov. 12"), at 3 h. 44. m. 
le planet 


in the afternoon; 1786, May 4, at 6 h. 57 m. in 
tn the forenoon; 1789 Dec. 6th, at 3 h. 55 m. in the 
afternoon; and 1799, May yth, at 2 hours 34 m. in 
the afternoon. There will be ſeveral intermediate tran- 
114 ſits, but none of them viſible at London. 
ſtance, Venus, the next planet in order, is computed to be 
c of Ve. 68,891,486 miles de the ſun; and by moving at 
: the rate of 80, 295 miles every hour in her orbit (as 
in the circle.marked Q), ſhe goes round the ſun in 
224 days 17 hours of our time nearly; in which, though 
it be the full length of her year, ſhe has only 93 days 
according to Bianchini's obſervations : ſo that, to her, 
every day and night together is as long as 24+ days 
and nights with us. This odd quarter of a day in e- 
very year makes every fourth year a leap-year to Ve- 
nus; as the like does to our earth. Her diameter is 
9330 miles. Her orbit is included by the earth's: for 


(r) When he is between the earth and the ſun in the nearer part 


Mr Whiſton has given us an account of ſeveral pe- 
en as a ſpot riods at which Mercury may be ſeen on the ſun's diſk, 
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Taurus, W; Venus's in' 13 deg. 59 min. of Gemini, II; 


able appearances: 
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if it were not, ſhe might be ſeen as often in oppoſition 
to the ſun, as ſhe is in conjunction with him; but ſhe 
was never ſeen go degrees, or a fourth part of a circle, 
from the ſun, | 5 

When Venus appears welt of the ſun, ſhe riſes be- 
fore him in the morning, and is called the morning ſtar; 1 
when ſhe appears eaſt of the ſun, ſhe ſhines in the even- fac ot the 
ing after he ſets, and is then called the evening ſtar; fun, 
being each in it's turn for 290 days. It may perhaps 
be ſurprifing at firſt, that Venus ſhould keep longer 
on the eaſt or weſt of the ſun, than the whole time 
of her period round him. But the difficulty vaniſhes 
when we conſider that the earth is all the while going 
round the ſun the ſame way, though not ſo quick as 
Venus : and therefore her relative motion to the earth 
muſt in every period be as much {lower than her abſo- 
Jute motion in her orbit, as the earth during that time 
advances forward in the ecliptic ; which is 220 degrees. 

The axis of Venus is inclined 75 degrees to the axis 
of her orbit, which is 514 degrees more than our 
earth's axis is inclined to the axis of the ecliptic ; and 
therefore her ſeaſons vary much more than ours do, 
The north pole of her axis inclines toward the 20th de- 
gree of Aquarius, our earth's to the beginning of Can- 
cer: conſequently the northern parts of Venus have 
ſummer in the ſigns where thoſe of our earth have win- 
ter, and vice verſa. | 

The artificial day at each pole of Venus is as long 
as I12+ natural days on our earth. Y 116 
The ſun's greateſt declination on each ſide of her Great decli- 
equator amounts to 75 degrees; therefore her tropics e of the 
are only 15 degrees from her poles, and her polar cir- ferved - "49 
cles as far from her equator. Conſequently, the tro- Venus. 
pics of Venus are between her polar circles and her 
poles ; contrary to what thoſe of our earth are. 

As her annual revolution contains only 9 of her 

days, the ſun will always appear to go through a-whole 
ſign, or twelfth part of her orbit, in little more than 
three quarters of her natural day, or nearly in 184 of 
our days and nights. ro | 922 

Becauſe her day is ſo great a part of her year, the 
ſun changes his declination in one day ſo much, that if 
he paſſes vertically, or directly over head of any given 
place on the tropic, the next day he will be 26 degrees 
from it; and whatever place he paſſes vertically over 
when in the equator, one day's revolution will remove 
him 364 degrees from it. So that the ſun changes his 


115 
Why (he 
appears fo 


_ declination every day in Venus about 14 degrees more, 


at a mean rate, than he does in a quarter of a year on 

our earth. This appears to be providentially ordered, 

for preventing the too great effects of the ſun's heat \ 

(which 1s twice as great on Venus as on the earth), ſo 

that he cannot ſhine perpendicularly on the ſame places 

for two days together ; and on that account, the heat- 

ed places have time to cool. "IO 
If the inhabitants about the north pole of Venus fix Remarkable 

their ſouth, or meridian line, through that part of the appearances 

heavens where the ſun comes to his greateſt height, or 4 her inba- 

north declination, and call thoſe the eaſt and welt points . 

of their horizon, which are go degrees on each ſide from 

that point where the horizon is cut by the meridian 

line, theſe inhabitants will have the following remark- 


s F 2 
of his orbit, 


The 


The ſun will rife 224 degrees north of the eaſt; and 


going on 1124 * as meaſured on the plane of 


the horizon, he will croſs the meridian at an altitude 
of 124 degrees: then, making an entire revolution 
without ſetting, he will croſs it again at an altitude 
of 484 degrees: at the next revolution he will croſs the 
meridian, as he comes to his greateſt height and de- 
clination, at the altitude of 75 degrees; being then 
only 1 5 degrees from the zenith, or that point of the 
heavens which is directly over head: and thence he 
weill deſcend in the like fpiral manner; crofling the me- 
ridian firſt at the altitude of 484 degrees, next at the 
altitude of 124 degrees; and going on thence 1124 de- 
grees, he will ſet 224 degrees north of the weſt; ſo 
that, after having been 43 revolutions above the ho- 
rizon, he deſcends below it to exhibit the like appear- 
ances at the ſouth pole.  _ | ; 

At each pole, the ſun continues half a year without 
ſetting in ſummer, and as long without rifing in win- 
ter; conſequently the polar inhabitants of Venus have 

118 only one day and one night in the year; as it is at 
Great dif- the poles of our earth. But the difference between the 


ference be- | . 4. 
tocen the beat of ſummer and cold of winter, or of mid-day and 


heat of ſum- mid - night, on Venus, is much greater than on the earth: 
mer 2nd becauſe on Venus, as the fan is for half a year together 
cold of win- above the horizon of each pole in its turn, ſo he is for 
MY a conſiderable part of that time near the zenith; and 
during the other half of the year always below the ho- 
rizon, and for a great part of that time at leaſt 70 de- 
s from it. Whereas, at the poles of our earth, al- 
though the ſun 1s for half a year together above the 
horizon; yet he never aſcends above, nor deſcends 
below it, more than 234 degre When the ſun is in 
the equinoctial, or in that circle which divides the 
northern half of the heavens from the ſouthern, he is 
feen with one half of his diſk above the horizon of the 
north-pole, and the other half above the horizon of 
the ſouth-pole ; ſo that his centre 1s in the horizon of 
both poles: and then, deſcending below the horizon of 
one, he aſcends gradually above that of the other. 
Hence, in à year, each pole has one ſpring, one harveſt, 
a ſummer as long as them both and a winter equal in 
length to the other three ſeaſons. 
t the polar circles of Venus, the ſeaſons are much 
the ſame as at the equator, becauſe there are only 15 
degrees between them; only the winters are not quite 
10 . nor the ſummers fo ſhort ; but the four ſeaſons 
come twice round every year. — 
At Venus's tropics, the ſun continues for about 15 
of our weeks together without ſetting in ſummer, and 


oy 


as long without riſing in winter. Whilſt he is more 


than 15 degrees from the equator, he neither riſes to 

the inhabitants of the one tropic, nor ſets to thoſe of the 

other; whereas, at our terreſtrial tropics, he riſes and 
ſets every day of the year. 

At Venus's tropics, the ſeaſons are much the ſame as 

at her poles; only the ſummers are a little longer, and 
the winters alittle ſhorter. 

At her equator, the days and nights are always of the 


ſame length; and yet the diurnal and noQurnal arches 


are very different, eſpecially when the ſun's deelination 


is about the greateſt : for then, his meridian altitude 
may ſometimes be twice as great as his midnight de- 


preſſion, and at other times the reverſe. When the 
fun is at his greateſt declination, either north or ſouth, 
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his rays are as oblique at Venus's equator, as they are l 

at London on the ſhorteſt day of winter. Therefore, 

at her equator, there are two winters, two ſummers, two 

ſprings, and two autumns, every year. But becauſe the 

ſun ſtays for ſome time near the tropics, and paſſes ſo 

quickly over the equator, every winter there will be al- 

moſt twice as long as ſummer; the four.ſeafons return- 

ing twice in that time, which conſiſts only of 94 days. 
Thoſe parts of Venus which he between the poles and 

tropics, and between the tropics and polar circles, and 

alſo between the polar circles and equator, partake 

more or leſs of the phenomena of theſe circles, as they 

are more or leſs diſtant from them. 

From the quick change of the ſun's declination it 

happens, that if he riſes due eaſt on any day, he will not 

ſet due welt on that day, as with us; for if the place 

where he riſes due eaſt be on the equator, he will ſet on 

that day almoſt weſt north-weſt, or about 184 degrees 

north of the weſt. But if the place be in 45 degrees 

north latitude, then on the day that the ſun riſes due 

eaſt he will ſet north-weſt by weſt, or 33 degrees north 

of the weſt. And in 62 degrees north Jatitude, when 

he riſes in the eaft, he ſets not in that revolution, but 

juſt touches the horizon 10 degrees to the welt of the 

north point; and aſcends again, continuing for 34 re- 

volutions above the horizon without ſetting. There- 

fore no place has the forenoon and afternoon of the 

ſame day equally long, unleſs it be on the equator, or 

at the poles. | | wo if 

The ſun's altitude at noon, or any other time of the Longitud 

day, and his amplitude at riſing and ſetting, being very of placs1 
different at places on the ſame parallel of latitude, ac- ee 
cording to the different longitudes of thoſe places, the 
longitude will be almoſt as eaſily found: on Venus, as 

the latitude is found on the earth: which is an advan- 

tage we can never- have, becauſe the daily change of 

the ſun's declination is much too ſmall for that impor- 

tant purpoſe. | | 
On this planet, where the ſun eroſſes the equator in 

any year, he will have 9 degrees of declination from 

that place on the ſame day and hour next year; and 

will croſs the equator 90 degrees farther to the weft ; 

which makes the time of the equinox a quarter of a 

day (or about fix of our days) later every year. Hence 
although the ſpiral in which the ſun's motion is perfor- 

med be of the ſame ſort every year, yet it will not be 

the very ſame, becauſe the ſun will not paſs vertically 

over the ſame places till four annual revolutions are fi- 
niſhed. 8 5 

We may ſuppoſe that the inhabitants of Venus Ever 

will be careful to add a day to ſome particular part of fourth yi 
every fourth year; which will keep the ſame ſeaſons to * © 
the ſame days. For, as the great annual change of 
the equinoxes and ſolſtices ſhifts the ſeaſons a quarter 
of a day every year, they would be ſhifted through all 
the days of the year in 36 years. But by means of 
this intercalary day, every fourth year will be a leap- 
year: which will bring her time to an even reckoning, 
and keep her calendar always right. 

At the tranſits of Venus over the ſun in 1961 and 
1769, aſtronomers were very careful to obſerve whe- 
ther any ſatellite belonging to this planet could be diſ- 
jw oor” but as none was to be ſeen, it is now general- 

ly concluded that ſhe has none, but that Caſſini and 


Mr Short were miſtaken. 
The 
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The earth is the next planet above Venus in the 


2 


hours 49 minutes, from any equinox or ſolſtice to the 
ſame again; but from any fixed ſtar to the ſame again 
as ſeen from the ſun, in 365 days 6 hours 9 minutes; 
the former being the length of the tropical year, and 
the latter the length of the ſidereal. It travels at the 
rate of 68,000 miles every hour; which motion, tho? 
upwards of 140 times ſwifter than that of a cannon ball, 
is little more than half as ſwiſt as Mercury's motion in 
kis orbit. The earth's diameter is 7970 miles; and by 
turning round its axis every 24 hours from welt to eaſt, 
it hope an apparent diurnal motion of all the heaven 
ly bodies from eaſt to weſt, By this rapid motion of 
the earth on its axis, the inhabitants about the equator 
are carried 1042 miles every hour, whilft thoſe on the 
parallel of London are carried only about 5 80, beſides 
the 68, ooo miles by the annual motion above-mention- 
ed, which is common to all places whatever. 
The earth's axis makes an angle of 23+ degrees 
with the axis of its orbit, and keeps always the ſame 
oblique direction, inclining nearly to the fame fixed 
ftars (G) throughout its annual courſe, which cauſes. 
: the returns of ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter. 
onſtra- That the ſun, and not the earth, is the centre of our 
of the ſolar ſyſtem, may be demonſtrated beyond a poſſibility 
s mo- of doubt, from conſidering the forces of gravitation 
1 and projection, by which all the celeſtial bodies are re- 
n gitude 
places i 
us cali 


nd. 


the earth, the earth's attractive power muſt draw the 
ſan towards it from the line of projection - fo, as to 
bend its motion into a curve. But the ſun being 


greater, it muſt: move 229,000 times as ſlowly. to- 
ward the earth, as the earth does toward the ſun ; and 
conſequently the earth would fall to the ſun in a ſhort 
time, if it had not a very ſtrong, projectile motion to 
carry it off. The earth therefore, as well as every o- 
ther planet in the ſyſtem, muſt have a rectilineal im- 


pulſe, to prevent its falling into the ſun. To ſay, 
that gravitation retains all the other planets in their 
orbits without affecting the earth, which is placed be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Venus, is as abſurd as to 
ſuppoſe that fix cannon- bullets might be projected up- 
wards to different heights in the air, and that five of 


them ſhould fall down to the ground; but the ſixth, 

which is neither the higheſt nor the loweſt, ſhould re- 

er main ſuſpended in the air without falling, and the earth 
reno move round about it. 
eat. . . 1 

There is no ſuch thing in nature as a heavy body 

moving round a light one as its centre of motion. A 

pebble faſtened to a mill- ſtone by a ſtring, may by an 

eaſy impulſe be made to circulate round the mill- ſtone: 

but no impulſe can make a mill-ſtone circulate round a 

looſe pebble; for the mill-ſtone would go off, and car- 

ry the pebble along with it. 

The ſun is ſo immenſely bigger and heavier than the 

earth, that, if he was moved out of his place, not only 

the earth, but all the other planets, if they were uni- 
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ted into one maſs, would be carried along with the ſun, 


(G6) This is not ſtrictly true, as will appear when we come to treat of the receſſion of the equi noctial points in the 
heavens, which receſſion is equal to the deviation of the earth's axis from its paralleliſm: but this is rather too ſir all to 
be ſenſible in an age, except to thoſe who make very nice obſervations, | | 
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as the pebble would be with the mill - ſtone. 


Wc ſyſtem. It is 95, 173, ooo miles from the ſun, and 
ee goes round him (as in the circle G) in 365 days 5 


tained in their orbits. For, if the ſun moves about 


at leaſt 227,000 times as heavy as the earth, by 
being ſo much weightier as its quantity of matter 18. 
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vitation, which takes From the 
proportion» 


By conſidering the law of 
place throughout the ſolar ſyſtem, in another light, it 

will be evident that the earth moves round the ſun in a CI | 
year, and not the ſun roynd the earth. It has been ob- K. 
ſerved, that the power of gravity decreaſes as the ſquare 
of the diſtance increaſes ; and from this it follows with 
mathematical certainty, that when two.or more bodies 
move round another as their centre of motion, the 
{quares of their periodic times will be to one another 
in the fame, proportion, as the cubes of their diſtances 
from the central body. This holds precifely with re- 
gard to the planets round the ſun, and the ſatellites 
round the planets; the relative diſtances of all which 
are well known. But, if we ſuppoſe the ſun to move 
round the earth, and compare its period with the 
moon's by the above rule, it will be found that the 
ſun would take no leſs than 173,510 days to move 
round the earth; in which caſe our year would be 475 
times as long as it now is. To this we may add, that 
the aſpects of increaſe and decreaſe of the planets, the 
times of their ſeeming to ſtand ſtill, and to move direct 
and retrogade, anſwer preciſely to the earth's motion; 
but not at all to the ſun's, without introducing the 
moſt abſurd and monſtrous ſuppoſitions, which would 


deſtroy all harmony, order, and ſimplicity, in the ſyſ- 


tem. Moreover, if the earth be ſuppoſed to ſtand ſtill, 
and the ſtars to revolve in free ſpaces about the earth 
in 24 hours, it is certain that the forces by which the 
ſtars revolve in their orbits are not directed to the 
earth, but to the centres of the ſeveral orbits; that is, 
of the ſeveral parallel circles, which the ſtars on differ- 
ent ſides of the equator deſcribe every day: and the 
like inferences may be drawn from the ſuppoſed diur- 
nal motion of the planets, fince they are never in the 
equinoctial but twice, in their courſes with regard to 
the ſtarry heavens. But that forces ſhould be direct- 
ed to no central body, on which they phyſically de- 
pend, but to innumerable imaginary. points in the axis 


of the earth produced to the poles of the heavens, is an 


hypotheſis too abſurd to be allowed of by any rational 
creature. And it is ſtill more abſurd to imagine that 
theſe forces ſhould increaſe exactly in proportion to 
the diſtances from this axis; for this is an indication 
of an increaſe to inſinity; whereas the force of at- 
traction is found to decreaſe in receding from tlie foun- 
tain from whence it flows. But the farther any ſtar 
is from the quieſcent pole, the greater muſt be the or- 
bit which it deſcribes; and yet it appears to go round 
in the ſame time as the neareſt ſtar to the pole does. 
And if we take into conſideration the twofold motion 
obſerved in the ſtars, one diurnal round the axis of the 
earth in 24 hours, and the other round the axis of the 
ecliptic in 25, 920 years, it would require an explication 
of ſuch a perplexed compoſition of forces, as could by 
no means be reconciled with any phyſical theory, 
The ſtrongeſt objection that can be made againſt 00 
the earth's motion round the ſun, is, that in oppo- _ 
ſite points of the earth's orbit, its axis, which always tion anſxer< 
keeps a parallel direction, would point to different fixed ed. 
ſtars; which is not found to be fact. But this ob- 
jection is eaſily removed, by conſidering the immenſe 
ST | diftance 
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earth's orbit ; the latter being no more than a point 
when compared to the former. 
the fide of a table, and along the edge of the ruler view 
the top of a ſpire at ten miles diſtance then lay the 


the edge of the ruler ; becauſe our eyes, even when aſ- 
ſifted by the beſt inftruments, are incapable of diſtin- 
guiſhing ſo ſmall a change at fo great a diſtance. 
Dr Bradley, our late aſtronomer royal, found by 
a long ſeries of the moſt accurate obſervations, that 
there-is a ſmall apparent motion of the fixed ſtars, oc- 


3 
Earth's mo- 
tion demon- 
ſtrated from 
the aberra- 


anſwering to an annual motion of the earth, as evinces 
the ſame, even to a mathematical demonſtration. He 
conſidered this matter in the following manner: he 
imagined C A, fig. 5. to be a ray of light falling 
perpendicularly upon the line BD; that, if the eye is 
at reſt at A, the object mult appear in the direction 
AC, whether light be propagated in time or in an in- 
ſtant. But if the eye is moving fram B towards A, 
and light is propagated in time, with a velocity that 1s 
to the velocity of the eye, as CA to BA ; then hght 
moving from C to A, whilſt the eye moves from B to 
A, that particle of it by which the object will be diſ- 


zen Plate 
. 


a ä is at B. Joining the points BC, he ſuppoſed the line 
CB to be a tube, inclined to the line BD in the angle 
DBC, of ſuch diameter as to admit but one particle of 
light. Then it was eaſy to conceive, that the particle 
of light at C, by which the object muſt be ſeen, when 


the eye, as it moves along, arrives at A, would paſs 
angle DBC, and accompanies the eye in its motion 


placed behind ſuch a tube, if it had any other inclina- 
tion to the line BD. If, inſtead of ſuppoſing CB ſo 
ſmall a tube, we imagine it to be the axis of a larger; 
then, for the ſame reaſon, the particle of light at C 
|: | would not paſs through the axis, unleſs it is inclined to 
1 - BD in the angle CBD. In like manner, if the eye 
1 moved the contrary way, from D towards A, with the 


ſame velocity, then the tube muſt be inclined in the 


= | angle BDC. Although, theretore, the true or real 
place of an object is perpendicular to the line in which 
the eye is moving, yet the viſible place will not be ſo; 
fince that, no doubt, muſt be in the direction of the 
1 tube; but the difference between the true and apparent 
place will be, ceteris paribus, greater or leſs, according 
to the different pro 7 ws between the velocity of light 
and that of the eye. that, if we could ſuppoſe that 
light was propagated in an inſtant, then there would 
be no difference between the real and viſible place of an 
iF object, although the eye was in motion; for in that 
iF caſe, AC being infinite with reſpe& to AB, the angle 
ws ACB, the difference between the true and viſible place, 
vaniſhes. But if light be propagated in time, it is evi- 


ſaid concerning the ſpots of, the ſun, 


tion till confirmed by further experiments,” 
tisfactory explanation. 


diſtance of the ſtars in reſpect of the diameter of the 


If we lay a ruler on 


Z ruler on the oppoſite of the table in a parallel ſituation 
to what it had before, and the ſpire will ſtill appear 2 | 


tion of light, caſioned by the aberration of their light; and ſo exactly 


year, but its latitude would always remain the ſame. 


cerned when the eye comes to A, is at C when the eye 


through the tube BC, if it is inclined to BD in the 


: Sec, 


dent, from the foregoing conſiderations, that there will 
be always a difference between the real and viſible place 
of an object, unleſs the eye is moving either directly 
towards or from the object. And in all caſes the ſine 
of the difference between the real and viſible place of 
the object will be to the ſine of the viſible inclination 
of the object to the line in which the eye is moving, as 
the velocity of the eye is to the velocity of light. 0 
He then ſhews, that if the earth revolve round the 
ſun annually, and the velocity of light be to the velo- 
city of the earth's motion in its orbit, as 1000 to 1, 
that a ſtar really placed in the very pole of the ecliptic 
would, to an eye carried along with the earth, ſeem to 
change its place continually; and, neglecting the ſmall 
difference on the account of the earth's n ee 
on its axis, would ſeem to deſcribe a circle round that 
pole every way diſtant from it 37%; ſo that its longitude 
would be varied thro” all the points of the ecliptic every 


Its right aſcenſion would allo change, and its declina- 
tion, according to the different ſituation of the ſan with 
reſpect to the equinoctial points, and its apparent di- 
ſtance from the north pole of the equator, would be 7 


leſs at the autumnal than at the vernal equinox. ' 


| ! - :) We 
By calculating exactly the quantity of aberration of Velocity 


the fixed ſtars from their place, he found that light came light. 
from the ſun to us in 8'-13'; fo that its velocity is to 


the velocity of the earth in its orbit, as 10, 201 to 1. 176 


It muſt here be taken notice of, however, that Mr Nevil Errors i 


Maſkelyne, in attempting to find the parallax of Sirius the obſn 
with a ten- foot ſector, obſerved, that by the friction of tion of ft 


the plummet line on the pin which ſuſpended it, an error 


of 10“, 200, and ſometimes 30, was committed. The 
pin was 2g of an inch diameter; and though he re- 


| duced it to g of an inch, the error ſtill amounted 
from B to A; and that it could not come to the eye 


to 3“. All obſervations, therefore, that have hitherto 


been made in order to diſcover the parallax of the fixed 
ſtars, are to be diſregarded ; and even the quantity of 


aberration aſſigned by Dr Bradley to the fixed lars is 
to be doubted. | | 16 

It is alſo objected, that the ſun ſeems to change his Anothe 

place daily, ſo as to make a tour round the ſtarry hea- objection 
F | | ainſt the 

vens in a year. But, whether the ſun or earth moves, Sue m 

this appearance will be the ſame ; for, when the earth tion anſi 

is in any part of the heavens, the ſun will appear in ed. 

the oppoſite. And therefore, this appearance can be 

no objection againſt the motion of the earth. 

It is well known to every perſon who has ſailed on 
ſmooth water, or been carried by a ſtream in a calm, 
that, however faſt the veſſel goes, he does not feel its 
progreſſive motion. The motion of the earth is incom- 
parably more ſmooth and uniform than that of a ſhip, 
or any machine made and moved by human art; and 
therefore it is not to be imagined that we can feel its 
motion. 

We find that the ſun, and thoſe planets on which 
there are viſible ſpots, turn round their axes : for the 


ſpots move regularly over their diſks (G). From hence 
| we 


(8) This, however, muſt be underſtood with ſome degree of limitation, as will evidently appear from what has been 


| | | Nay, even in the planet Jupiter, whole rotation on his axis ſeems better aſcer- 
tained than that of any other, the difference of time between the revolution of the ſpots about his equator, and thoſe 
near his poles, is a phenomenon that hath puzzled the beſt aſtronomers. 


Vol. I. p. 206.) ſays, that it is © a phenomenon of that kind of which it is perhaps beſt not to attempt any explana- 
Since his time it has been confirmed, but we have not heard of any ſa- 
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we may reaſonably conclude, that the other planets on 
which we ſee no ſpots, and the earth, which is hkewiſe 
a planet, have ſuch rotations. But —_ incapable of 
leaving the earth, and viewing it at a diſtance, and its 
rotation being ſmooth and uniform, we can neither ſee 


it move on its axis as we do the planets, nor feel our- 


ſelves affected by its motion. Yet there is one effect of 


ſuch a motion, which will enable us to judge with cer- 


tainty whether the earth revolves on its axis or not. 
All globes which do not turn round their axes will be 
perfect ſpheres, on account of the equality of the weight 
of bodies on their ſurfaces; eſpecially of the fluid parts. 
But all globes which turn on their axes will be oblate 
ſpheroids; that is, their ſurfaces will be higher, or far- 
ther from the centre, in the equatorial than in the po- 
lar regions: for, as the equatorial parts move quickeſt, 


they will recede fartheſt from the axis of motion, and 


enlarge the equatorial diameter. That our earth is 
really of this figure, is demonſtrable from the unequal 
vibrations of a pendulum, and the unequal lengths of 
degrees in different latitudes. Since then the earth 1s 


higher at the equator than at the poles, the ſea, which 


naturally runs downward, or towards the places which 
are neareſt the centre, would run towards the polar re- 
g10ns, and leave the equatorial parts dry, if the cen- 
trifugal force of theſe parts, by which. the waters were 
carried thither, did not keep them from returning. 
The earth's equatorial diameter is 36 miles longer than 
its axis. e | Ire ELD 
Bodies near the poles are heavier than thoſe towards 
the equator, becauſe they are nearer the earth's centre, 
where the whole force of the earth's attraction is accu- 
mulated. They are alſo heavier, becauſe their centri- 
fugal force is leſs, on account of their diurnal motion 
being ſlower. For both theſe reaſons, bodies carried 


from the poles toward the equator gradually Joſe 


their weight. Experiments prove, that a pendu- 
lum, which vibrates ſeconds near the poles vibrates 
ſlower near the equator, which ſhews that it is lighter 
or leſs attracted there, To make it oſcillate in the 
ſame time, it 18 found neceſſary to diminiſh its length. 
By comparing the different lengths of pendulums ſwing- 
ing ſeconds at the equator and at London, it is found 
that a pendulum muſt be 2482, lines ſhorter at the 


equator than at the poles. A line is a twelfth part of 


an inch. ; | MER 

If the earth turned round its axis in 84 minutes 43 
ſeconds, the centrifugal force would be equal to the 
power of gravity at the equator; and all bodies there 
would entirely loſe their weight. If the earth Fol- 
ved quicker, they would all fb off, and leave it. 

A perſon on the earth can no more be ſenſible 
of its undiſturbed motion on its axis, than one in 
the cabbin of a ſhip on ſmooth water can be fen- 
fible of the ſhip's motion when it turns gently and 
uniformly round. Tt is therefore no argument a- 
gainſt the earth's diurnal motion, that we do not feel 
it: nor is the apparent revolutions of the celeſtial bodies 
every day a proof of the reality of theſe motions ; for 
whether we or they revolve, the appearance is the very 
lame. A perſon, looking through the cabbin-windows 


of a ſhip, as ftrongly fancies the objects on land to go 


round when the ſhip turns, as if they were actually in 


motion. | | 
{ we could tranſlate ourſelves from planet to planet, 


we ſhould ſtill find that the ſtars would appear of the 
ſame magnitudes, and at the ſame diſtances from each 
other, as they do to us here ; becauſe the width of the 
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| f k from the ce- 
remoteſt planet's orbit bears no ſenſible proportion to leſtial ap- 


the diftance of the ſtars. But then, the heavens would pearances 


ſeem to revolve about very different axes ; and conſe- 
quently, thoſe quieſcent points, which are our poles in 
the heavens, would ſeem to revolve about other points, 
which, though apparently in motion as ſeen from the 
earth, would be at reſt as ſeen from any other planet. 
Thus the axis of Venus, which lies at right angles to 
the axis of the earth, would have its motionleſs poles 
in two oppoſite points of the heavens lying almoſt in 
our equinoctial, where the motion appears quickeſt, 
becauſe it is ſeemingly performed in the greateſt circle : 
and the very poles, which are at reſt to us, have 
the quickeſt motion of all as ſeen from Venus. To 
Mars and Jupiter the heavens appear to turn round with 
very different velocities on the ſame axis, whoſe poles 
are about 23+ degrees from ours. Were we on Jupi- 


from differ- 
ent planets, 


N : 


ter, we ſhould be at firſt amazed at the rapid motion of 


the heavens ; the ſun and ſtars going round in 9 hours 


56 minutes. Could we go from thence to Venus, we 


ſhould be as much ſurpriſed at the ſlowneſs of the hea- 
venly motions; the ſun going but once round in 584. 
hours, and the ſtars in 540. And could we go from 
Venus to the moon, we ſhould fee the heavens turn 


round with a yet ſlower motion; the ſun in 708 hours, 


the ſtars in 655. As it is impoſſible theſe various cir-- 


cumvolutions in ſuch different times, and on ſuch dif- 
ferent axes, can be real, ſo it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 


the heavens to revolve about our earth more than it 


does about any other planet. When we reflect on the 
vaſt diſtance of the fixed ſtars, to which 190,000,000 
of miles, the diameter of the earth's orbit, is but a 
point, we are filled with amazement at the immenſity 
of their diſtance. But if we try to frame. an idea of 
the extreme rapidity with which the ſtars muſt move, 
if they move round the earth in 24 hours, the thought 


becomes ſo much too big for our imagination, that we 


can,no more conceive it than we do infinity or eternity. 
If the ſun was to go round the earth in 24 hours, he 
muſt travel upwards of 300, ooo miles in a minute: but 
the ftars being at leaſt 400,000 times as far from the 
ſun, as the ſun is from vs, thoſe about the equator muſt 
move 400,000 times as quick. And all this to ſerve 
no other purpoſe than what can be as fully and much 
more fimply obtained by the earth's turning round eaſt- 
ward, as on an axis, every 24 hours, cauſing thereby 
an apparent diurnal motion of the ſun weſtward, and 
bringing about the alternate returns of day and night. 
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As to the common objections againſt the earth's Another 
motion on its axis, they are all eaſily anſwered and ſet objection 
aſide. That it may turn without being ſeen or felt afwered. 


by us to do ſo, has been already fhewn. Bur ſome 
are apt to imagine, that if the earth turns eaſtward (as 
it certainly does if it turns at all), a-ball fired perpen- 
dicularly upward in the air muſt fall conſiderably weſt- 
ward of the place it was projected from. The 8 75 
tion, which at firſt ſeems to have ſome weight, will be 
found to have none at all, when we conſider that the 

un and ball partake of the earth's motion; and there- 
fore the ball being carried forward with the air as 
quick as the earth and air turn, muſt fall down on the 
ſame place. A ſtone let fall from the top of à main- 


maſt, 
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maſt, if it meets with no obſtacle, falls on the deck as 
near the foot of the maſt when the ſhip ſails as when 
it does not. If an inverted bottle, full of liquor, be 
hung up to the ceiling of the cabbin, and a ſmall hole 
be made in the cork to let the liquor drop through on 
the floor, the drops will fall juſt as far forward on the 
floor when the ſhip ſails as when it is at reſt. And 

nats or flies can as eaſily dance among one another 
in a moving cabbin as in a fixed chamber. As for 
thoſe ſcripture expreſſions which ſeem to contradict the 
earth's motion, this general anſwer may be made to 
them all, viz. It is plain from many inſtances, that the 
Scriptures were never intended to inſtruc. us in philo- 
ſophy or aftronomy ; and therefore on thoſe ſubjects 
expreſſions are not always to be taken in the literal 
ſenſe, but for the moſt part as accommodated to the 
common apprehenſions of mankind. Men of ſenſe in 
all ages, when not treating of the ſciences purpoſely, 
have followed this method: and it would be in vain 
to follow any other in addreſſing ourſelves to the vul- 

134 ar, or bulk of any community. of 

Diurnal The following experiment will give a plain idea of 

motion of the diurnal and annual motions of the earth, together 

e e t with the different lengths of days and nights, and all 


. of the beautiful variety of ſeaſons, depending on thoſe 


the ſeaſons motions. | 


illuſtrated Take about ſeven feet of ſtrong wire, and bend it 
2 eri into a circular form, as a bcd, which being viewed ob- 


Plate XI v. liquely, appears elliptical, as in the figure. Place a 
fig. 3. lighted candle on a table; and having fixed one end of 
a filk thread K, to the north pole of a ſmall terreſtrial 
lobe H, about three inches diameter, cauſe another 
erſon to hold the wire circle, fo that it may be paral- 
2 to the table, and as high as the flame of the candle 
I, which ſhould be in or near the centre. Then ha- 
ving twiſted the thread as towards the left hand, that 
by untwiſting it may turn the globe round eaſtward, 
or contrary to the way that the hands of a watch move, 
hang the globe by the thread within this circle, al- 
molt contiguous to it; and as the thread untwiſts, the 
globe (which is enlightened half round by the candle 
as the earth is by the ſun) will turn round its axis, and 
the different places upon it will be carried through the 
light and dark hemiſpheres, and have the appearance 
of a regular ſueceſſion of days and nights, as our earth 
has in reality by ſuch a motion. As the globe turns, 
move your hand ſlowly, ſo as to carry the globe round 
the candle according to the order of the letters a b c d, 
keeping its centre even with the wire circle z and you 
will perceive, that the candle, being ſtill perpendicular 
to the equator, will enlighten the globe from pole to 
pole in its whole motion round the circle ; and that 
every place on the globe goes equally through the 
light and the dark, as it turns round by the untwiſt- 
ing of the thread, and therefore has a perpetual equi - 
nox. The globe thus turning round repreſents the 
earth turning round its axis; and the motion of the 
globe round the candle repreſents the earth's annual 
motion round the ſun ; and ſhews, that if the earth's 
orbit had no inclination to its axis, all the days and 
nights of the year would be equally long, and there 
would be no different ſeaſons. Hence alſo it appears 
why the planets Mars and Jupiter have a perpetual e- 
quinox, namely, becauſe their axis is perpendicular to 
the plane of their orbit, as the thread round which the 
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globe turns in this experiment is perpendicular to the 


longer days and ſhorter nights; but from the equator 


it would be always equal day and night; and as places 


days. 


increaſe, whilſt the 


ther into the dark hemiſphere, and the ſouth pole ad- 


, Sect, = Sect. 
plane of the area incloſed by the wire.—But now de- 
fire the perſon who holds the wire to hold it obliquely *Þ| 
in the poſition A BCD, raiſing the ſide S juſt as SY 

as he depreſſes the fide yg, that the flame may be till 
in the plane of the circle ; and twiſting the thread as 
before, that the globe may turn round its axis the ſame 
way as you carry 1t round the candle ; that is, from 
weſt to caſt; let the globe down into the lowermoſt 
part of the wire circle at yg: and if the circle be pro- 
perly inclined, the candle will ſhine perpendicularly 
on the tropic of Cancer; and the frigid zone, lying 
within the arctic or north polar circle, will be all in 
the light, as in the figure; and will keep in the light 
let the globe turn round its axis ever ſo often, From 
the equator to the north polar circle, all the places have 


to the ſouth polar circle, juſt the reverſe. The ſun 
does not ſet to any part of the north frigid zone, as 
ſhewn by the candle's ſhining on it, ſo that the motion 
of the globe can carry no place of that zone into the 
dark ; and at the ſame time the ſouth frigid zone is 
involved in darkneſs, and the turning of the globe 
brings none of its places/into the light. If the earth 
were to continue in the like part of its orbit, the ſun 
would never ſet to the inhabitants of the north frigid 
zone, nor rife to thoſe of the ſouth. At the equator, 35 
ferent 
Nations pa 
Wcularly es 
Wind, 


are gradually more and more diſtant from the equator 
towards the arctic circle, they would have longer days 
and ſhorter nights; whilſt thoſe on the ſouth fide of 
the equator would have their nights longer than their 
In this caſe, there would be continual ſummer 
on the north ſide of the equator, and continual winter 
on the fouth ſide of it. RN 
But as the globe turns round its axis, move your 
hand ſlowly forward, fo as to carry the globe from H 
towards E, and the boundary of light and darkneſs 
will approach towards the north —_ and recede to- 
wards the ſouth pole; the northern places will go 
through leſs and leſs of the light, and the ſouthern 
places through more and more of it; ſhewing how the 
northern days decreaſe in length, and the ſouthern days 
lobe proceeds from H to E. 
When the globe is at E, it is at a mean ſtate between 
the loweſt and higheſt parts of its orbit ; the candle is 
directly over the equator, the boundary of light and 
darkneſs juft reaches to both the poles, and all places 
on the globe go equally through the light and dark 
hemiſpheres, ſhewing that the days and nights are then 
equal at all places of the earth, the bel only ex- 
cepted; for the ſun is then ſetting to the north pole, 
and riſing to the ſouth pole. aa 1 
Continue moving the globe forward, and as it goes 
through the quarter A, the north pole recedes {till far- 


vances more into the light, as the globe comes nearer 
to S: and when it comes there at F, the candle is 
directly over the tropic of Capricorn; the days are at 
the ſhorteſt, and nights at the longeſt, in the north 

hemiſphere, all the way from the equator to the arctic 
circle ; and the reverſe in the ſouthern hemiſphere from 
the equator to the antarctic circle z within which cir- 
cles it is dark to the north frigid zone, and light to the 
ſouth. | | 

| Continue 
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Continne both motions ; and as the globe moves 
through the quarter B, the north pole advances to- 
wards the light, and the ſouth pole recedes towards the 
dark ; the days lengthen in the northern hemiſphere, 
and ſhorten in the ſouthern; and when the globe comes 


to G, the candle will be again over the equator (as when 


the globe was at E), and the days and nights will a- 
gain be dqual as formerly : and the north pole will 
be juſt coming into the light, the ſouth pole going 
out of it. ; 

Thus we ſee the reaſon why the days lengthen and 


ſhorten from the equator to the polar circles every 
year; why there is ſometimes no day or night for 


many turnings of the earth, within the polar circles ; 
why there is but one day and one night in the whole 
year at the poles; and why the days and nights are 
equally long all the year round at the equator, which 
is always equally cut by the circle bounding light and 
darkneſs. e 
The inclination of an axis or orbit is merely relative, 


becauſe we compare it with ſome other axis or orbit 


which we conſider as not inclined at all. Thus, our 
horizon being level to us, whatever place of the earth 
we are upon, we conſider it as having no inclination; 
and yet, if we travel 90 degrees from that place, we 
ſhall then have an horizon perpendicular to the former; 
but it will ſtill be level to us. 

Let us now take a view of the earth in its annual 
courſe round the ſun, conſidering its orbit as having no 
inclination ; and its axis as inclining 234 degrees from 
a line perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, and keep- 
ing the ſame oblique direction in all parts of its annual 
courſe z or, as commonly termed, keeping always pa- 
rallel to itſelf. * a 

Let a, b, c, d, eg, b be the earth in eight different parts 
of its orbit, equidiſtant from one another; N its axis, 
N its north pole, - its ſouth pole, and 8 the ſun nearly 
in the centre of the earth's orbit. As the earth goes 
round the ſun according to the order of the letters abcd, 
Kc. its axis Ny keeps the ſame obliquity, and is ftill 
parallel to the line MNz. When the earth is at a, its 
north pole inclines towards the ſun 8, and brings all 
the northern places more into the light than at any o- 
ther time of the year. But when the earth 18 at e in 


the oppoſite time of the year, the north pole declines” 


from the ſun, which occaſions the northern places to be 


more in the dark than in the light, and the reverſe at 


the ſouthern places ; as 18 evident by the figure, which 
is taken from Dr Long's aſtronomy. When the 
earth is either at c or g, its axis inclines not either to 


or from the ſun, but lies ſidewiſe to him, and then 


the poles are in the boundary of light and darkneſs ; 
and the fun, being directly over the equator, makes e- 
qua] day and night at all places. When the earth is at 
b, it is half-way between the ſummer ſolſtice and har- 
veſt equinox ; when it is at d, it is half-way from the 
bs equihox to the winter ſolſtice ; at /, half-way 
from the winter ſolſtice to the ſpring equinox ; and at 
h, half-way from the ſpring equinox to the ſummer 
ſolſtice. | | | 
From 'this oblique view of the earth's orbit, let us 
ſuppoſe ourſelves to be raiſed far above it, and placed 
juſt over its centre 8, looking down upon it from its 
north pole; and as the earth's orbit differs but very 


little from a circle, we ſhall have its figure in ſuch a 
Vol. I. RES To” 
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view repreſented by the circle ABCDET OH. Let vi. KI vi. 
us ſuppoſe this circle to be divided into 12 equal parts, fig: . 


called figs, having their names affixed to them; and 
each ſign into 30 equal parts, called degrees, number- 
ed To, 20, zo, as in the outermoſt circle of the figure, 
which repreſents the great ecliptic in the heavens. The 
earth is ſhewn in eight different poſitions in this circle; 
and in each poſition ZE is the equator, T the tropic of 
Cancer, the dotted circle the parallel of London, U the 
arctic or north polar circle, and P the north pole, 
where all the meridians or hour-circles meet. As the 
earth goes round the ſun, the north pole keeps con- 


ſtantly towards one part of the heavens, as it keeps in 


the figure towards the right-hand fide of the plate. 

When the earth is at the beginning of Libra, name- 
ly on the 20th of March, in this figure the ſun 8 as 
ſeen from the earth appears at the beginning of A- 
ries in the oppoſite part of the heavens, the north 
pole 18 juſt coming into the light, and the ſun is 
vertical to the equator z which together with the tro- 
pic of Cancer, parallel of London, and arctic circle, 
are all equally cut by the circle bounding light and 
darkneſs, coinciding with the ſix-O clock hour-circle, 
and therefore the days and nights are equally long at 
all places: for every part of the meridian ET La comes 
into the light at fix in the morning, and, revolving with 
the earth according to the order of the hour-letters, 
goes into the dark at fix in the evening. There are 
24 meridians or heur-circles drawn on the earth in this 
figure, to ſhew the time of ſun- riſing and ſetting at dif- 
ferent ſeaſons of the year. 

As the earth moves in the ecliptic according to the 
order of the letters ABCD, &c. through the ſigns 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, the north pole P 
comes more and more into the light; the days increaſe 
as the nights decreaſe in length, at all places north of 
the equator E; which is plain by viewing the earth 
at ö on the 575 of May, when it is in the 15 degree 
of Scorpio, and the ſun as ſeen from the earth appears 
in the 1 57h degree of Taurus. 
Cancer T 1s in the light from a little after five in the 
morning till almoſt ſeven in the evening; the parallel of 
London, from half an hour paſt four till half an hour 
paſt ſeven ; the polar circle U, from three till nine; 
and a large track round the north pole P has day all 


the 24 hours, for many rotations of the earth on its 


axis. | PI 

When the earth comes to c (Pl. XL. fig. 4.) at the 
beglaying of Capricorn, and the ſun as ſeen from the 
earth appears at the beginning of Cancer, on the 215* of 


June, as in this figure, it is in the poſition C in fig. 1.; Pl. XLVt. 


and its north pole inelines towards the ſun, ſo as to brin 

all the north frigid zone into the light, and the northern 
parallels of latitude more mto the light than the dark 
from the equator to the polar circle; and the more ſo as 
they are farther from the equator. The tropic of Can- 
cer is in the light from five in the morning till ſeven at 


night, the parallel of London from a quarter before 


four till a quarter after eight; and the polar circle juſt 
touches the dark, ſo that the ſun has only the lower 
half of his difk hid from the inhabitants on that circle 
for a few minutes about midnight, ſuppoſing no inequa- 
lities in the horizon, and no refractions. | 
A bare view of the figure is enough to ſhew, that as 
the earth advances from on ral towards Aries, and 
5 * 


For then the tropic of 


750 Nr ö 


the ſun appears to move from - Cancer towards Li- 
bra, the north pole recedes from the light, which cauſes 
the days to decreaſe, and the nights to increaſe in 
length, till the earth comes to the beginning of Aries, 
and then they are equal as before; for the boundary of 
light and darkneſs cuts the equator and all its parallels 
equally, or in halves. The north pole then goes into the 
dark, and continues therein until the earth goes_half- 
way round 1ts orbit ; or, from the 239 of September 
till the 20*® of March. In the middle between theſe 
times, viz. on the 224 of December, the north pole is 
as far as it can be in the dark, which is 234 degrees, 
equal to the inclination of the earth's axis from a per- 
pendicular to its orbit : and then the northern paral- 
lels are as much in the dark as they were in the light on 
the 218 of June; the winter nights being as long as 
the ſummer days, and the winter days as ſhort as the 
ſummer nights. Here it muſt be noted, that of all 
that has been ſaid of the northern hemiſphere, the con- 
: trary muſt be ynderſtood of the ſouthern ; for on dif- 
ferent ſides of the equator the ſeaſons are contrary, be- 
cauſe, when the northern hemiſphere inclines towards 


winter than miles from the middle point of the longer axis, the earth 
in ſummer. comes twice ſo much, or 3,235,882 miles, nearer the ſun 
at one time of the year than at another ; for the ſun 
appearing under a Jarger angle in our winter than ſum- 
mer, proves that the earth is nearer the ſunin winter (1). 
But here this natural queſtion will ariſe, Why have we 
1 not the hotteſt weather when the earth is neareſt the 
14 ſun? In anſwer it muſt be obſerved, that the excentri- 
| city of the earth's orbit, or 1,617,941 miles, bears 
no greater proportion to the earth's mean diſtance from 
the ſun than 17 does to 1000; and therefore, this 
ſmall difference of diſtance cannot occaſion any great 
difference of heat or cold. But the principal cauſe of 
this difference 1s, that in winter the ſun's rays fall ſo 
obliquely upon us, that any given number of them is 
ſpread over a much greater portion of the earth's ſur- 
face where we live; and therefore each point mult then 
have fewer rays than in ſummer. M. 
comes a greater degree of cold in the long winter- 
nights, than there can return of heat in ſo ſhort days; 
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in ſummer the ſun's rays fall more perpendicularly upon 
us; and therefore come with greater force, and in 
greater numbers, on the ſame place; and by their long 
continuance, a much greater degree of heat is impart- 
ed by day than can fly off by night. Beſides, thoſe 
parts which are once heated, retain the heat for ſome 
time ; which, with the additional heat daily imparted, 
makes it continue to increaſe, though the ſun declines 
towards the ſouth : and this is the reaſon why July is 
hotter than June, although the ſun has withdrawn 
from the ſummer tropic; as we find it is generally 
hotter at three in the afternoon, when the ſun has gone 
towards the weſt, than at noon when he is on the me- 
ridian. Likewiſe thoſe places which are well cooled 
require time to be heated again; for the ſun's rays do 
not heat even the furface of any body till they have 


* 


greater quantity of vapours in the air, at that time. 


136 the ſun, the ſouthern declines from him. 
2 the The earth's orbit being elliptical, and the ſun con- 
15 un appears 3 eee. . 
1 5 ſtantly keeping in its lower focus, which is 1,617,941 


oreover, there 


been ſome time upon it. And therefore we find Janu- 


ary for the moſt part colder than December, altho' the 


ſun has withdrawn from the winter tropic, and begins 
to dart his beams more perpendicularly upon us. An 
iron bar is not heated immediately upon being in the 
fire, nor grows cold till ſome time after it has been ta- 
ken out. kl $32, . 
It has been already obſerved, that by the earth's mo- 
tion on it's axis, there is more matter accumulated all 


around the equatorial parts than any where elſe on the 


earth. 

The fun and moon, by attracting this redundancy 
of matter, bring the equator ſooner under them in e- 
very return towards it, than if there was no ſuch accu- 
mulation. Therefore, if the ſun ſets out, as from any 
ſtar, or other fixed point in the heavens, the moment 
when he is departing from the equinoctial or from ei- 


ther tropic, he will come to the ſame equinox or tropic. 


again 20 min. 174 ſec. of time, or 50 ſeconds of a de- 
gree, before he completes his courſe, ſo as to arrive 
at the ſame fixed ſtar or point from whence he ſet out. 
For the equinoctial points recede 50 ſeconds of a de- 
gree weſtward every year, contrary to the {ſun's annual 
progreſſive motion. p ” 

When the ſua arrives at the ſame equinoctial or ſol- 
ſtitial point, he finiſhes what we call the Tropical Tear; 
which, by obſervation, 1s found to- contain 365 days. 
5 hours 48 minutes 57 ſeconds: and when he arrives at 
the ſame fixed ſtar again, as ſeen from the earth, he 
completes the dereal year, which contains. 365 days 


6 hours 9 minutes 144 ſeconds. The ſidereal year 


is therefore 20 minutes 174 ſeconds longer than the 
ſolar or tropical year, and 9 minutes 144 ſeconds long - 
er than the Julian or the civil year, which we ſtate at 
365 days 6 hours, ſo that the civil year is almoſt a mean 
between the ſidereal and tropical. 
As the ſun deſcribes the whole ecliptic, or 360 de- 
grees, in a tropical year, he moves 59' 8“ of a degree 


every day at a. mean rate; and conſequently 50 of a 


degree in 20 minutes 174 ſeconds of time: therefore 
he will arrive at the ſame equinox or ſolſtice when he 


is 50” of a degree-ſhort of the ſame {tar or fixed point 


in the heavens from which he ſet out the year before. 
So that, with reſpect to the fixed ſtars, the ſun and e- 


, quinoctial points fall back (as it were) 30 degrees in 
and on both theſe accounts the cold muſt increaſe. But | 


2160 years, which will make the ſtars appear to have 
gone 30 deg. forward with reſpect to the ſigns of the 
ecliptic in that time: for the ſame ſigns always keep 
in the ſame points of the ecliptic, without regard to the 
conſtellations. | 


To explain this by a figure, let the ſun be in con- Proc 
junction with a fixed ſtar at 8, ſuppoſe in the 30th of the eq 


| , : >”  noxes en 
degree of J, at any given time. Then, making plind 


2160 revolutions through the ecliptic VWX, at the Pl. XII 
end of ſo many ſidereal years, he will be found again fig. 1. 


at 8: but at the end of ſo many Julian years, he 


will be found at M, ſhort of 8: and at the end of ſo 


many tropical years he will be found ſhort of M, in the 
zoth deg. of Taurus at T, which has receded back 
from S to T in that time, by the preceſſion of the e- 
quinoctial points Y Aries and Q- Libra. The arc 
ST will be equal to the amount of the preceſſion of 


the 


(1) It is denied by ſome that the ſun appears bigger in winter on account of his greater proximity to the earth than 
in ſummer ; the reaſon they give is the increaſe of refraction by reaſon of the more oblique poſition of the ſun, and 
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the equinox in 2160 years, at the rate of 500 of a de- 
gree, or 20 minutes 174 ſeconds of time annually : 
this, in ſo many years, makes 30 days 10 hours, which 
is the difference between 2160 fidereal and tropical 
years; and the arc MT will be equal to the ſpace mo- 
ved through by the ſun in 2160 times 11 min. 8 ſec. or 
16 days 13 hours 48 minutes, which is the difference 
between 2160 Julian and tropical years. x 
The anticipation of the equinoxes, and conſequent- 
ly of the ſeaſons, 1s by no means owing to the preceſ- 
ſion of the equinoctial and ſolſtitial points in the hea- 
vens (which can only affect the apparent motions, places, 
and declinations, of the fixed ſtars), but to the difference 
between the civil and ſolar year, which is 11 minutes 
3 ſeconds; the civil year containing 365 days 6 hours, 
and the ſolar year 365 days 5 hours 48 minutes 57 ſe- 


conds. x 


The above 11 minutes 3 ſeconds, by which the ci 


vil or Julian year exceeds the ſolar, amounts to i 1 days 
in 1433 years; and ſo much our ſeaſons have fallen 


back with reſpect to'the days of the months, ſince the 


time of the Nicene council in A. D. 325; and there- 
fore, in order to bring back all the faſts and feſtivals to 
the days then ſettled, it was requiſite to ſuppreſs 11 no- 
minal days: and, that the ſame ſeaſons might be kept 
to the ſame times of the year for the future, to leave 


out the biſſextile- day in February at the end of every 


century of years not diviſible by 4; reckoning them 
only common years, as the 17, 18th, and 19 7h cen- 


turies, ' viz. the years 1700, 1800, 1900, &c. becauſe 


a day intercalated every fourth year was too much; 
and retaining the biſſextile- day at the end of thoſe cen- 
turies of years which are diviſible by 4, as the 16h, 
zoth, and 24h, centuries, viz. the years 1600, 2000, 
2400, &c. Otherwiſe, in length of time, the ſeaſons 
would be quite reverſed with regard to the months of 
the year; though it would have required near-23,783 
years to have brought about ſuch a total change. If 
the earth had made exactly 3655 diurnal rotations on 


its axis, whilſt it revolved from any equinoQual or ſol- 


ſtitial point to the ſame again, the civil and ſolar years 
would always have kept pace together, and the ſtyle 
would never have needed any alteration. 


Having thus' mentioned the cauſe of the preceſſion of 


the equinoctial points in the heavens, which occaſions. 


a ſlow deviation of the earth's axis from its paralle- 
liſm, and thereby a change of the declination of the 
ftars from the equator, together with a ſlow apparent 
motion of the ſtars forward with reſpect to the ſigns of 


the ecliptic, we ſhall now explain the phenomena by a 


diagram. * 360-5 WT 

Let NZSVL be the earth, SONA it's axis produ- 
ced to the ſtarry heavens, and terminating in A, the 
preſent north pole of the heavens, which is vertical to 
N the north pole of the earth. Let EOQ be the e- 
quator, T. Z the tropic of Cancer, and VT yy the 
tropic of Capricorn; VOZ the ecliptic, and BO its 
axis, both which are immoveable among the ſtars. But 
as the equinoctial points recedg in the ecliptic, the earth's 
axis SON is in motion upon the earth's centre O, in 
ſuch a manner, as to deſcribe the double cone NOx and 
807, round the axis of the ecliptic BO, in the time 


that the equinoctial points move quite round the ec- 


liptic, which is 25,920. years; and. in that length of 
time, the north pole of the earth's axis produced, de- 


and round the | 
meter is 2180 miles; and her diſtance from the earth's 


A W T RK ON O M x. 


ſcribes the circle ABC DA in the ſtarry heavens, round 
the pole of the ecliptie, which keeps immoveable in the 
centre of that cirele. The earth's axis being 234 de- 
grees inelined to the axis of the ecliptic, the circle 
ABCD A deſcribed by the north pole of the earth's 


axis produced to A, is 47 degrees in diameter, or dou- 


ble the inclination of the earth's axis. In conſequence 


of this, the point A, which at preſent is the north pole 
of the heavens, and near to a ſtar of the ſecond magni- 
tude in the tail of the conſtellation called the little bear, 
muſt be deſerted by the earth's axis; which moving 


backwards a degree every 72 years, will be directed to- 
wards the ftar or point B in 6480 years hence; andin 
double of that time, or in 12,960 years, it will be di- 


rected towards the ſtar or point C, which will then bethe 
north pole of the heavens, although it is at preſent 84 
degrees ſouth of the zenith of London L. The pre- 
ſent poſition of the equator EOQ, will then be changed 
into eOg, the tropic of Cancer TSZ into V. 25, and 
the tropic of Capricorn VT yy into f ygLZ; as is evident 
by the figure. And the ſun, in the fame part of the 
heavens where he is now over the earthly tropic of Ca- 


pricorn, and makes the ſhorteſt days and longeſt nights 
in the northern hemiſphere, will then be over the earth-. 
ly tropic of Cancer, and make the days longeſt and 
nights ſhorteſt. So that it will require 12,960 years, 


yet more, or 25,920. from the then preſent time, to 


bring the north pole N quite round, ſo as to be direct - 
ed toward that point of the heavens which is vertical 
to it at preſent. And then, and not till then, the ſame 
ſtars which at preſent deſcribe the equator, tropics, 
and polar circles, &c. by the earth's diurnal motion, 


will deſcribe them over again. 
From the ſhifting of the equinoctial points, and with 
them all the figns of the ecliptic, it follows that thoſe 


ſtars which in the infancy of aſtronomy were in Aries 


are now got into Taurus; thoſe of Taurus into Gemi- 


ni, &c. Hence likewiſe it is that the ſtars which roſe 
or ſet at any particular ſeaſon of the year, in the times 


of Heſiod, Eudoxus, Virgil, Pliny, &c. by no means 
anſwer at this time to their deſcriptions. 


pn ; 
The moon is not a planet, but only a ſatellite or at- Of the 
tendant of the earth, going round the earth from moon. 


change to 2 in 29 days 12 hours and 44 minutes, 
un with it every year. The moon's dia- 


centre is 240,000. She goes round her orbit in 27 days 
7 hours 43 minutes, moving about 2290 miles every 
hour; and turns round her axis exactly in the time that 
ſhe goes round the earth, which is the reaſon of her 
keeping always the ſame fide towards us, and that her 


day and night taken together is as long as our lunar 


month. | 


| MM 
The moon is an opaque globe like the earth, and Reflects the 
ſhines only by reflecting the light of the ſun: there- ſun's light. 


fore, whilſt that half of her which is towards the ſun is 
enlightened, the other half muſt be dark and inviſible. 
Hence ſhe diſappears when ſhe comes between us and the 
ſun; becauſe her dark fide is then towards us. When 
ſhe is gone a little way forward, we ſee a little of her, 
enlightened fide ; which {till increaſes to our view, as 
ſhe advances forward, until ſhe comes ta be oppoſite to. 
the ſun; and then her whole enlightened fide is towards 


the earth, and ſhe appears with a round illumined orb, 


which we call the full moon; her dark fide being then 
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7 | 
turned away from the earth. From the full ſhe feems 
to decreaſe gradually as ſhe goes through the other half 
of her courſe; ſhewing us leſs and leſs of her enhght- 
ened fide every day, till her next change or conjunction 
with the ſun, and then ſhe difappears as before. 

Pl. XLIII. Her orbit is repreſented in the ſcheme by the little 
fig. 1. circle , upon the earth's orbit Q: but it is drawn 
more than fifty times too large in proportion to the 
earth's ; and yet is almoſt too ſmall to be ſeen in the 
diagram. 3338 | 

The moon has ſcarce any difference of ſeaſons ; her 
axis being almoſt perpendicular to the ecliptic. What 
is very ſingular, one half of her has no darkneſs at all; 
the earth conſtantly affording it a ſtrong light in the 
ſun's abſence ; while the other half has a Prtniphr's 
darkneſs and a fortnight's light by turns. 

Our earth is thought to be a moon to the moon; 
waxing and waning regularly, but appearing 13 times 
as big, and affording her 13 times as much light as ſhe 
does us. When ſhe changes to us, the earth appears 
full to her; and when ſhe is in her firſt quarter to us, 


140 
Earth ap- 
pears a 
moon to our 
moon. 


the earth is in its third quarter to her; and vice verſa. 


But from one half of the moon, the earth is never 
ſeen at all: from the middle of the other half, it is al- 
ways ſeen over head; turning round almoſt zo times as 
quick as the moon does. From the circle which limits 
our view of the moon, only one half of the earth's ſide 
next her is ſeen; the other half being hid below the 
horizon of all places on that circle. To her the earth 
ſeems to be the biggeſt body in the univerſe; for it ap- 
pears 13 times as big as ſhe does to- us. 5 85 

As the earth turns round its axis, the ſeveral conti- 
nents, ſeas, and iſlands, appear to the moon's inhabi- 
tants like fo many ſpots of different forms and bright- 
neſs, moving over its ſurface; but much fainter at ſome 

) times than others, as our clouds cover them or leave 
them. By theſe ſpots the Lunarians can determine the 
time of the earth's diurnal motion, juſt as we do the 
motion of the fun: and perhaps they meaſure their time 
by the motion of the earth's ſpots; for they cannot 
have a truer dial. 8 
The moon's axis is ſo nearly perpendicular to the 
echpric, that the ſun never removes ſenſibly from her 
_ equator; and the obliquity of her orbit, which is next 
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How the 
Lunar inha- 
bitants can 
meaſure 


their year. to nothing as ſeen from the ſun, cannot cauſe the ſun 


to decline ſenſibly from her equator. Yet her inhabi- 
tants are not deftitute of means for aſcertaining the 
length of their year, tho' their method and ours muſt 
differ. For we can know the length of our year by the 
return of our equinoxes; but the Lunarians, having al- 
ways equal day and night, muſt have recourſe to an- 
other method: and we may ſuppoſe, they meaſure their 
year by 3 when either of the poles of our earth 
begins to be enlightened, and the other to diſappear, 
, which is always at our equinoxes; they being conve- 
niently fituated for obſerving great tracks of land about 
our earth's poles, which are entirely unknown to us. 
Hence we may conclude, that the year is of the ſame 
abfolute length both to the earth and moon, though 
very different as to the number of days: we having 3655 
natural days, and the Lunarians only 127, every day 
and night in the moon being as long as 294 on the 


142 earth, 


Longitude 
:alily found. may as eaſily find the longitude of their places as we 
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to eaſt, when any place comes to t the twili 


can find the latitude of purs. For the earth keeping 
conſtantly, or very nearly ſo, over one meridian of the 
moon, the eaſt or weſt diſtances of places from that me- 
ridian are as eaſily found, as we can find 17 diſtance 
from the equator by the altitude of our celeſtial poles. 

As the fun can only enlighten that half of the earth 
which is at any moment turned towards him, and, be- 
ing withdrawn from the oppofite half, leaves it in dark- 
neſs ; fo he likewiſe doth to the moon: only with this 
difference, that as the earth is ſurrounded by an at- 
moſphere, we have twilight after the ſun ſets ; but if 
the moon has none. of her own, nor is included in that 


of the earth, the lunar inhabitants have an immediate 


tranſition from the brighteſt ſun-ſhine to the 
darkneſs. For, let t r 
C, D, E, F, G, H, the moon in eight different 
her orbit. As the earth turns round its axis fyom welt 
begins 
the fun 8 


ts, and when 


there, and when it revolves: from thence to 
riſes; when the place comes to s the ſun 


it comes to w the twilight ends. But as the moon 


turns round her axis, which is only once a month, the 
moment that any point of her furface comes to r (fee 
the moon at G), the ſun riſes there without any previous 
warning by twilight; and when the ſame point comes 
to / the ſun ſets, and that point goes into darkneſs as 
black as at midnight. by. 50 | 


Sect. V. | 


Sect, 
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The moon being an opaque ſpherical body (for her Her phat : 
hills take off no more from her roundneſs than the ine- explain, BY 


qualities on the furface of an orange takes off from its 
roundneſs), we can only ſee that part of the enlighten- 
ed half of her which is towards the earth. And there- 
fore, when the moon is at A, in. conjunction with the 
ſun 8, her dark half is towards the earth, and the diſ- 
appears, as at a, there being no light on that half to 
render it viſible. 
at B, or has gone an eighth part of her orbit from her 


1 of hei 


2 ſes. 


OD nageſi- 
degree. 


When ſhe comes to her firſt octant 


conjunction, a quarter of her enlightened ſide is to- 


wards the earth, and ſhe appears horned; as at 6. 
When ſhe has gone a quarter of her orbit from be- 
tween the earth and ſun to C, ſhe ſhews us one half of 
her enlightened ſide, as at c, and we fay ſhe is a quar- 
ter old. At D, ſhe is in her ſecond octant; and by 
ſhewing us more of her enlightened fide ſhe appears 


- gibbous, as at 4. At E, her whole enlightened tide is 
towards the earth; and therefore ſhe appears round, as 


at e; when we fay it is full moon. In her third o&- 


ant at F, part of her dark fide being towards the 


earth, ſhe again appears gibbous, and is on the de- 
creaſe, as at /. At G, ve ſee juſt one half of her en- 
lightened ſide; and ſhe appears half decreaſed, or in 
her third quarter, as at g. At. H, we only fee a quar- 
ter of her enlightened fide, being id her fourth octant; 
where ſhe appears horned, as at /. And at A, ha- 
ving completed her courſe from the ſun to the ſun a- 

ain, ſhe diſappears; and we fay it is new moon. 

hus, in going from A to E, the moon ſeems conti- 
nually to inereaſe; and in going from E to A, to de- 
creaſe in the ſame proporton; having like phaſes at e- 
qual diſtances from A to E, but as ſeen from the ſun 8 


ſnhe is always full. 
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The moon appears not perfectly round when ſhe is Never ar 
full in the higheſt or loweſt part of her orbit, becauſe Heat pete 


The moon's inhabitants on the fide next the earth we have not a full view of her enlightened fide at that 


time, When full in the higheſt part of her orbit, a 
| - tmall 


ectly 


round. 
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round. 
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1 rageſi- | 


= degree. 


the fame way as he does the moon: and both bein 
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| ſmall deficiency appears on her lower edge; and the more than round her orbit from change to change in 


contrary when full in the loweſt part of her orbit. completing a folar day, as the earth has gone forward 
Tt 18 plain by the figure, that when the moon chan- in its orbit during that time, i. e. almoſt a twelfth part 

ges to the earth, the earth appears full to the moon; of a circle. C 

and vice verſa. For when the moon 18 at A, new to 


towards the moon; and when the moon is at E, full would be always the ſame (x). But as the earth and moon 
to the earth, its dark fide is towards her. Hence a move round the ſun, the moon's real path in the hea- 


new moon anſwers to a full earth, and a full moon to a vens is very different from her viſible path round the 


new earth. The quarters are alſo reverſed to each other. earth; the latter being in a progreflive circle, and the 
Between the third quarter and change, the moon is former in a curve of different degrees of concavity, 
frequently viſible in the forenoon, even when the fun which would always be the fame in the ſame parts of 
ſhines ; and then ſhe affords us an opportunity of ſee- the heavens, if the moon performed a complete number 
ing a very agreeable appearance, -where-ever we find a of Junations in a year without any fraction. 
globular ſtone above the level of the eye, as ſuppoleon Let a nail in the end of the axle of a chariot-wheel 
the top of a gate. For, if the ſun ſhines on the ſtone, repreſent the earth, and a pin in the nave the moon; 
and we place ourſelves fo as the upper part of the ſtone if the body of the chariot be propped up ſo as to keep 


may juſt feem to touch the point of the moon's lower - that wheel from touching the ground, and the wheel be 


meft horn, we ſhall then ſee the enlightened part of the then turned round by hand, the pin will deſcribe a 
ſtone exactly of the ſame ſhape with the moon; horn- eircle both round the nail and in the fpace it moves 
ed as ſhe is, and inclined the ſame way to the horizon. through. But if the props be taken away, the horfes 
The reaſon is plain; for the ſun enlightens the ftone put to, and the chariot driven over a piece of ground 
which is circularly convex ; the nail in the axle will 


If the earth had no annual motion, the moon's mo- De 
the earth, the whole enlightened fide of the earth is tion round the earth, and her track in open ſpace, * 
roun C 
ſun. 


rizon at that time, and is go de 


globes, when we put ourſelves into the above ſituation, 
the moon and ſtone have the ſame poſition to our eyes; 
and therefore we muſt fee as much of the illuminated 
part of the one as of the other. e e 

The poſition of the moon's cuſps, or a right line 


deſeribe a circular curve, and the pin in the nave will 
ſtill deſeribe a cirele round the pro 
axle, but not in the ſpace through which it moves. 
In this cafe, the curve deſeribed by the nail will re- 
ſemble in miniature as much of the earth*s annual path 


touching the points of her horns, is very differently nd the ſun, as it deſcribes whilſt the moon goes as 


inclined to the horizon at different hours of the fame 


days of her age. Sometimes ſhe ſtands, as it were, 


upright on her lower horn, and then ſuch a line is per- 
pendicular to the horizon: when this happens, the is 
in what the aſtronomers call the nonageſimal degree ; 
which is the higheſt pomt of the ecliptic above the ho- 
es from both fides 
of the horizon where it is then cut by the ecliptic. 


But this never happens when the moon is on the meri- 


dian, except when ſhe is at the very beginning of Can- 
cer or Capricorn. 1 VEG 

That the moon turns round her axis in the time that 
ſhe goes round her orbit, is quite demonſtrable; for, 


a ſpeQator at reſt, without the periphery of the moon's 


orbit, would ſee all her ſides turned: regularly towards 
him in that time. She turns round her axis from any 
ſtar to the ſame ſtar again in 27 days 8 hours; from 
the ſun to the ſun again in 294 days: the former is the 
length of her ſidereal day, and the latter the length 
of her ſolar day. A body moving round the ſun would 
have a ſolar day in every revolution, without turning on 
its axis; the ſame as if it had kept all the While at 
reſt, and the ſun moved round it: but without turning 
round its axis it could never have one ſidereal day, be- 
cauſe it would always keep the ſame ſide towards any 
given ſtar. : 
If the earth had no annual motion, the moon would 
go round it ſo as to complete a lunation, a ſidereal, 
and a ſolar day, all in the ſame time. But, becauſe 
the earth goes forward in its orbit while the moon goes 
round the earth in her orbit, the moon muſt go as much 


ten round the earth as the pin does round the nail : 
and the curve deſcribed | 
ſemblance of the moon's path during ſo many luna- 


tions. | | R 
Let us now ſuppoſe that the radius of the circular pl. XLVII. 


five nail in the 


by the pin will have ſome re- 


"3 
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lineation 


curve defcribed by the nail im the axle is to the radius fig. 4. 


of the eirele which the pin in the nave deſeribes round 


the axle, as 337 to 1; (1) which is the proportion of 


the radius or femidiameter of the earth's orbit to that 
of the moonꝰs, or of the circular curve A 2345 67 B, 
&c. to the little circle 2; and then, whilſt the pro- 
greſſive nail deſcribes the ſaid curve from A to E, the 
pin will go once round the nail with regard to the een- 
tre of its path, and in ſo doing will deſcribe the curve 
abcde. The former will be a true repreſentation of 


the earth's path for one lunation, and the latter of the 


moon's for that time. Here we may ſet aſide the ine- 
qualities of the moon's motion, and alſe the earth's 
moving round its common centre of gravity and the 
moon's': all which, if they were truly copied in this 
experiment, would not ſenſibly alter the figure of the 
paths deſcribed by the nail and pin, even though they 
ſhould rub againſt a plain upright ſurface all the way, 
and leave their tracts viſible upon it. And if the cha- 
riot was driven forward on ſuch a convex piece of ground, 
ſo as to turn the wheel ſeveral times round, the track 
of the pin in the nave would ſtill be concave toward the 
centre of the circular curve deſcribed by the nail in the 


axle; as the moon's path is always concave to the ſun 


in the centre of the earth's annual orbit. h 
In this diagram, the thickeſt curve line ABCDE, 
—ů— | with 


(K) In this place, we may: conſider the orbits of all the ſatellites as circular, with reſpect to their primary planets ; 
becauſe the excentricities of their orbits are too ſmall to affect the phenomena here deſcribed. : 
(1) The figure by which this is illuſtrated is borrowed from Mr Ferguſon, whom we principally follow in our ex- 
planations of the phenomena. Later obſervations have determined the proportions'to be different; but we cannot find: 
that any delineation of this kind hath been given by aſtronomers, according to the new proportions, 
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with the numeral figures ſet to it, repreſents as much 
of the earth's annual orbit as it deſcribesin 32 days 
from weſt to eaſt ; the little circles at A, B, C, D, E, 
ſhew the moon's orbit in due proportion to the earth's; 
and the ſmalleſt curve a C/ repreſents the line of the 
moon's path in the heavens for 32 days, accounted 
from any particular new moon at a. The ſun is ſuppo- 
{ed to be in the centre of the curve A123 4567 B, &. 
and the ſmall dotted cireles upon it repreſent the moon's 


orbit, of which the radius is in the ſame proportion to 


the earth's path in this ſcheme, that the radius of the 
moon's orbit in the heavens was ſuppoſed to bear to the 
radius of the earth's annual path round the ſun; that is, 
as 240,000, to 81,000,000, or as I to 3374. 

When the earth is at A, the new moon is at a; and 


in the ſeven days that the earth deſcribes the curve 


12345 6 7, the moon in accompanying the earth 
deſcribes the curve a 5; and is in her firit quarter at 5 


when the earth is at B. As the earth deſcribes the 


curve B 89 10 11 12 13 14, the moon deſcribes the 
curve hc; and is at c, oppolite to the ſun, when the 
earth is at C. Whilſt the earth deſcribes the curve C 
15 16 17 18 1920 21 22, the moon deſcribes the curve 


cd; and is in her third quarter at 4 when the earth is 


at D. And laſtly, whilſt the earth deſcribes the curve 


D 23 24 25 26 27 28 29, the moon deſcribes the curve 
de; and is again in conjunction at e with the ſun when 
the earth is at E, between the 29th and zoth day of 
the moon's age, accounted by the numeral figures from 
the new moon at A. In deſcribing the curve a C e, 
the moon goes round the progreſſive earth as really as 
if ſhe had kept in the dotted circle A, and the earth 


continued immoveable in the centre of that circle. 


pendicular line C g, let down from the earth's place 
upon the ſtraight line þ g d at the full of the moon, 


and connecting the places of the earth at the end of ; 


the moon's firſt and third quarters, that length will 
be. about 640,000 miles; and the moon when new 
only approaching nearer to the ſun by 240,000 miles 
than the earth is, the length of the perpendicular let 
down from her place at that time upon the ſame ſtraight 
line, and which ſhews the concavity of that part . 
path, will be about 400,000 miles. 

The moon's path being concave to the ſun through - 
out, demonſtrates that her gravity towards the ſun, at 
her conjunction, exceeds her gravity towards the earth; 
and if we conſider that the quantity of matter in the 
ſun is vaſtly greater than the quantity of matter in the 
earth, and that the attraction of each body diminiſhes 
as the ſquare of the diſtance from it increaſes, we ſhall 
ſoon find, that the point of equal attraction between 


the earth and the fan, is much nearer the earth than 


the moon is at her change. It may then appear ſur- 
priſing that the moon does not abandon the earth 
when ſhe is between it and the ſun, becauſe ſhe is con - 
ſiderably more attracted by the ſun than by the earth 
at that time. But this difficulty vaniſhes when we con- 
ſider, that a common impulſe on any ſyſtem of bodies 
affeAs not their relative motions ; but that they will 
continue to attract, impel, or circulate round one ano- 
ther, in the ſame manner as if there was no ſuch im- 
pulſe. The moon is ſo near the earth, and both of 
them ſo far from the ſun, that the attractive power of 
the ſun may be conſidered as equal on both; and there- 
fore the moon will continue to circulate round the earth 


in the ſame manner as if the ſun did not attract them 


Sect. 


W Her ty And thus we fee, that although the moon goes at all: like bodies in the cabbin of a ſhip, which may 
| always con- round the earth in a circle, with reſpect to the earth's move round or impel one another in the ſame manner 372 


cave to the 


centre, her real path in the heavens is not very different 


in appearance from the earth's path. To ſhew that the 


moon's path is concave to the ſun, even at the time of 
change, it is carried on a little farther into a ſecond 
lunation, as to /- 

The moon's abſolute motion from her change to her 
firſt quarter, or from à to b, is ſo much flower than 
the earth's, that ſhe falls 240,000 miles (equal to the 
ſemidiameter of her orbit) behind the earth at her firſt 


when the ſhip 1s under fail, as when it is at reſt ; be- 
cauſe they are all equally affected by the common mo- 
tion of the ſhip. If by any other. cauſe, ſuch as the 
near approach of a comet, the moon's diſtance from 


the earth ſhould happen to be ſo much increaſed, that 
the difference of their gravitating forces towards the 


ſun ſhould exceed that of the moon towards the earth; 
in that caſe, the moon, when in conjunction, would a- 
bandon the earth, and be either drawn into the ſun, 


Fopiter. 
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quarter in ö, when the earth is in B; that is, ſhe falls or comet, or circulate round about it. 21 | 
back a ſpace equal to her diſtance from the earth. From The ruggedneſs of the moon's ſurface mentioned l 
that time her motion is gradually accelerated to her n940, 41. is of great uſe to us, by refleQing the ſun's light , 
oppoſition or full at c; and then ſhe is come up as far to all ſides : for if the moon were ſmooth and poliſhed 8 
as the earth, having regained what ſhe loſt in her firſt like a looking-glaſs, or covered with water, ſhe could 8 
quarter from a to bh. From the full to the laſt quarter never diſtribute the ſun's light all round; only in ſome : 
at 4, her motion continues accelerated ſo as to be juſt poſitions ſhe would ſhew us his image, no bigger than 
as far before the carth at d, as ſhe was behind it at a point, but with ſuch a luſtre as would be * to 1 
her firft quarter in 5. But from d to e her motion is our eyes. + 159 6 
retarded ſo, that ſhe loſes as much · with reſpect to the The moon's ſurface being ſo uneven, many have won- Why ber a 
earth as is equal to her diſtance from it, or to the ſe- dered why her edge appears not jagged, as well as the edge appel = 
midiameter of her orbit; and by that means ſhe comes curve bounding the light and dark places. But if we sei A 
to e, and is then in conjunction with the ſun as ſeen conſider, that what we call the edge of the moon's diſk * 
from the earth at E. Hence we find, that the moon's is not a ſingle line ſet round with mountains, in which bp R 1 
abſolute motion is flower than the earth's from her caſe it would appear irregularly indented, but a large 3 
third quarter to her firſt, and ſwifter than the earth's zone having many mountains lying behind one another bus, © 
from her firſt quarter to her third; her path being from the obſerver's eye, we ſhall find that the moun- | ” 
leſs curved than the earth's in the former caſe, and tains in ſome rows will be oppofite to the vales in 9 
more in the latter. Vet it is ſtill bent the ſame way others; and ſo fill up the inequalities as to make her 5 
towards the ſun; for if we imagine the concavity of appear quite round: juſt as when one looks at an * 


the earth's orbit to be meaſured by the length of a per- 


orange, although its roughneſs be very diſcernible on 


the 


yea. V. 

EY the ſide next the eye, eſpecially if the ſun or a candle 
ſhines obliquely on that fide, yet the line terminating 
the viſible part ſtill appears ſmooth and even. 

The planet Mars comes next in order, being the firſt 
above the earth's orbit. His diſtance from the ſun is 
computed to be 145,014,148 miles; and by travelling 
XLINI. at the rate of 55,287 miles every hour, as in the circle &, 

he goes round the ſun in 686 of our days and 23 
hours; which is the length of his year, and contains 
6674 of his days ; every day and night together being 
40 minutes longer than with us. His diameter is 
5400 miles, and by his diurnal rotation the inhabitants 
about his equator are carried 669 miles every bour. 
His quantity of light and heat is equal but to one 
half of ours; and the ſun appears but half as big to him 
as to us. : 

This planet being but a fifth part ſo big as the earth, 
if any moon attends him, ſhe muſt be very ſmall, and 
has not yet been diſcovered by our beſt teleſcopes. To 
Mars, our earth and moon appear like two moons, a 
bigger and a leſs; changing places with. one another, 
and appearing ſometimes el. ſometimes half or 
three quarters illuminated, but never full; nor at moſt 
above one quarter of a degree from each other, altho? 
they are 240, ooo miles aſunder. 

Our earth appears almoſt as big to Mars as Venus 
does to us, and at Mars it is never ſeen above 48 de- 
grees from the ſun; ſometimes it appears to paſs over 
the diſk of the fun, and ſo do Mercury and Venus: 
but Mercury can never be ſeen from Mars by ſuch eyes 
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will be as ſeldom ſeen as we ſee Mercury. Jupiter and 


axis is perpendicular to the ecliptic, and his orbit is two 
| degrees inclined to it. | : | 

1 

the ſyſtem, being 494, 990, 976 miles from the ſun; and 
going at the rate of 29,083 miles every hour in his or- 
bit, as in the circle V, finiſhes his annual period in 
eleven of our years 314 days and 12 hours. He is 
above 1300 times as big as the earth; for his diameter 
is 94,000 miles, which is more than eleven times the 
diameter of the earth. | i 


Jupiter turns round his axis in 9 hours 56 minutes; 


fo that his year contains 10,470 days; and the. diurnal 


velocity of his equatorial parts is greater than the ſwift- 


neſs with which he moves in his annual orbit; a ſin- 
gular circumſtance, as far as we know. By this prodi- 
gious quick rotation, his equatorial inhabitants are 
carried 29, 542 miles every hour (which is 4000 miles 
in one hour more than an inhabitant of our earth's e- 
quator moves in 24 hours), beſides the 29,083 above- 
mentioned, which is common to all parts of his ſurface, 


Why be by his annual motion. By this prodigiouſly ſwift ro- 
edgcappt tation on his axis the centrifugal force of his equa- 
always torial parts is able to ſhorten his polar diameter by 


| 1x of the whole, ſo that the difference is very per- 
33 Ceptible through a good teleſcope. 
no ſen= The axis of Jupiter is ſo nearly perpendicular to his 
_, orbit, that he has no ſenſible change of ſeaſons; which 
ons, + | ; 
18 a great advantage, and wiſely ordered by the Author 
of Nature. For, if the axis 4 this planet were in- 


clined any conſiderable number of degrees, juſt ſo ma- 


ny degrees round each pole would in their turn be al- 


as ours, unaſſiſted by proper inftruments ; and Venus 


vaturn will appear bigger to Mars than to us. His 


Wropiter. Jupiter, the biggeſt of all the planets, is ſtill higher in 


moſt fix of our years together in darkneſs. And, as 
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each degree of a great circle on Jupiter contains 820 
of our miles at a mean rate, it is eaſy to judge what 
vaſt tracts of land would be rendered uninhabitable by 
any conſiderable inclination of his axis. 

The ſun appears but. 4 part ſo big to Jupiter as to 
us; and his light and heat are in the ſame ſmall pro- 
portion, but compenſated by the quick returns thereof, 
and by four moons {ſome bigger and ſome leſs than 
our earth) which revolve about him: fo that there is 
ſcarce any part of this huge planet but what is durin 
the whole night enlightened by one or more of theſe 
moons, except his poles, whence only the fartheſt 


moons can be ſeen, and where their light is not 


wanted, becauſe the ſun conſtantly circulates in or near 


the horizon, and is very Tae kept in view of both 


poles by the refraction of Jupiter's atmoſphere, which, 

if it be like ours, has certainly refractive power enough 

for that purpoſe. N 

The orbits of theſe moons are repreſented in the 

ſcheme of the ſolar ſyſtem by four ſmall circles marked 

I. 2. 3. 4. on Jupiter's orbit V; but they are drawn 

greatly too large in proportion to it. The firſt moon, 

or that neareſt to Jupiter, goes round him in 1 day 18 

hours and 36 minutes of our time; and is 266, 332 miles 

diſtant from his centre: The ſecond performs its revo- 

lution in 3 days 13 hours and 15 minutes, at 423,000 - 

miles diſtance: The third in 7 days 3 hours and 59 mi- 

minutes, at the diſtance of 676,078 miles: and the 

fourth, or outermoſt, in 16 days 18 hours and 30 mi- 

nutes, at the diſtance of 1,189,148 miles from his cen- 

tre. 5 PAL on 
The angles under which the orbits of Jupiter's. 

moans are feen from the earth, at its mean diſtance 

from Jupiter, are as follow: The firſt, 3 55"; the ſe- 

cond, 6 14'; the third, 9 58“; and the fourth, 17 

30. And their diſtances from Jupiter, meaſured by 

his ſemidiameters, are thus: The firſt 54; the ſecond, 

9; the third, 1434; and the fourth, 25358. This 

planet, ſeen from its neareſt moon, appears 1000 times 

as large as our moon does to us; waxing and waning 

in all her monthly ſhapes, every 10 hours. 154 
Jupiter's three neareſt moons fall into his ſhadow, and Longitude 

are eclipſed in every revolution: but the orbit of the _ 2 

fourth moon is ſo much inclined. that it paſſeth by its i, T oy 

oppoſition to Jupiter, without falling into his ſhadow, jites. bo 

two years in every fix. By theſe eclipſes, aſtronomers 

have not only diſcovered that the ſun's light takes up 

eight minutes of time in coming to us; but they have 

allo determined the longitudes of places on this earth 

with greater certainty and facility, than by any other 


method yet known. 


Jupiter's orbit is 7 degree 20 minutes inclined to the 
ecliptie. His north _ is in the 7tù degree of Can- 
cer, and his ſouth node in the 7h degree of Capricorn. 15 

The curves which Jupiter's ſatellites deſcribe, are all Delineation 
of different ſorts from the path deſcribed by our moon, - _e paths 
although theſe ſatellites go round Jupiter, as the moon mo latel- 
goes round the earth. Let ABCDE, &c. be as much 
of Jupiter's orbit as he deſcribes in 18 days from A to 
T; and the curves a, b, c, d will be the paths of his Pl. XLVII. 
four moons going round him in his progreſſive motion. fig. 5. 
Now let us —— all theſe moons to ſet out from a 
conjunction with the ſun, as ſeen from Jupiter at A; 
then, his firſt or neareſt moon will be at a, his ſecond 
at 5, his third at e, and his fourth at 4. At the end 


of 
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of 24 terreſtrial hours after this conjunction, Jupiter 
has moved to B, his firſt moon or ſatellite has deſcribed 
the curve @ 1, his ſecond the curve þ 1, his third c 1, 
and his fourth 41. The next day, when Jupiter is at 


C, his firſt ſatellite has deſcribed the curve à 2, from its 


conjunction, his ſecond the curve 3 2, his third the 
curve c 2, and his fourth the curve 2, and ſo on. The 
numeral figures under the capital letters ſhew Jupiter's 
place in his path every day for 18 days, accounted from 
A to T; and the like figures ſet to the paths of his ſa- 
teilites, ſhew where they are at the like times. The 
firſt ſatellite, almoſt under C, is ftationary at + as ſeen 
from the ſun, and retrograde from + to 2: at 2 it 


appears ſtationary again, and thence it moves forward 


until it has paſt 3, and is twice ſtationary and once re- 
trograde between 3 and 4. The path of this ſatellite 
interſeQs itſelf every 424 hours, making ſuch loops as 
in the diagram at 2. 3. 5. 7. 9. 10. 12. 14. 16. 18. a 
little after every conjunction. The ſecond ſatellite 5, 
moving flower, barely croſſes its path every 3 days 13 
hours; as at 4. 7. II. 14. 18. making only five loops 
and as many conjunctions in the time that the firſt makes 
ten. The third ſatellite c moving ſtill ſlower, and ha- 
ving deſcribed the curve c 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. comes to 
an angle at 7 in conjunction with the ſun at the end of 


7 days four hours; and ſo goes on to deſeribe ſuch 


another curve 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. and is at 14 
in its next conjunction. The fourth ſatellite d is al - 


ways progreſſive, making neither loops nor angles in 


the heavens ; but comes to its next conjunction at e be- 


tween the numeral figures 16 and 17, or in 16 days 18 


hours. 


The method uſed by Mr Ferguſon to delineate the 


paths of theſe ſatellites was the following. Having 


drawn their orbits on a card, in proportion to their re- 


lative diftances from Jupiter, he meaſured the radius 
of the orbit of the fourth ſatellite, which was an inch 


and gs parts of an inch; then multiplied this by 424 
for the radius of Jupiter's orbit, becauſe Jupiter 1s 424 
times as far from the ſun's centre as his fourth ſatel- 
lite is from his centre; and the product thence ari- 
ſing was 4834 inches. Then taking a ſmall cord 
of this length, and fixing one end of it to the floor of 
a long room by a nail, with a black-lead pencil at the 
other end he drew the curve ABCD &c. and ſet off a 
degree and half thereon, from A to T; becauſe Jupi- 


ter moves only ſo much, whilſt his outermoſt ſatellite 


goes once roand him, and ſomewhat more ; ſo that 
this ſmall portion of ſo large a circle differs but very 


little from a ſtraight line. This done, he divided the 


ſpace AT into 18 equal parts, as AB, BC, &c. for the 
daily progreſs of Jupiter; and each part into 24 for his 


hourly progreſs. The orbit of each ſatellite was alſo 


divided into as many equal parts as the ſatellite is 
hours in finiſhing its ſynodical period round Jupiter. 
Then drawing a right line through the centre of the 
card, as a diameter to all the four orbits upon it, he 
put the card upen the line of Jupiter's motion, and 
transferred it to every horary diviſion thereon, keeping 
always the faid diameter-line on the line of Jupiter's 
path; and running a pin through each horary diviſion 
in the orbit, of each ſatellite as the card was gradually 
transferred along the line ABCD &c. of Jupiter's mo- 
tion, he marked points for every hour through the 
card for the curves deſcribed by the ſatellites, as the 


primary planet in the centre of the card was carried'for- 
ward on the line; and fo finiſhed the figure, by draw- 
ing the lines of. each ſatellite's motion through thoſe 
(amol innumerable) points: by which means, this is 
perhaps as true a figure of the paths of the ſatellites as 
can be deſired. And in the ſame manner might thoſe 
of Saturn's ſatellites be delineated. | 5,5 if 


8 by 158 
It appears by the ſcheme, that the three firſt ſatel- 9 henome 
lites come almoſt into the ſame line or poſition every bern 
ſeventh day; the firſt N only a little behind with - = 8. 
the ſecond, and the ſecond behind with the third. But 3 


the period of the fourth ſatellite is ſo incommenſurate 
to the periods of the other three, that it cannot be 
gueſſed at by the diagram when it would fall again in- 
to a line of conjunction with them, between Jupiter 
and the ſun. And no wonder; for ſuppoſing them 
all to have been once in conjunction, it will require 
3,087,043,493,260 years to bring them in conjunc- ih 
tion again. 3 136 
Saturn, the remoteſt of all the planets, is about Of Saum 
907, 956, 130 miles from the ſun; and, travelling at Pl. XLII. 
the rate of 22,101 miles every hour, as in the circle fig 1. 
marked H, performs its annual circuit in 29 years 167 

days and 5 hours of our. time; which makes only one 

year to that planet. Its diameter is 78,000 miles; and 

therefore it is near 1000 times as big as the earth. 

To Saturn the ſun appears only Y part ſo big as F 
to us; and the light and heat he receives from the ſun = - 
are in the ſame proportion to ours. But, to compen- . 
fate for the ſmall quantity of ſun- light, he has five 
moons, all going round him on the outfide of his 


ring, and nearly in the ſame plane with it. The firſt 


or neareſt moon to Saturn, goes round him in one day 

21 hours 19 minutes; and is 140,000 miles from his 

centre: the ſecond, in 2 days 17 hours 40 minutes, at 

the diſtance of 187,000 miles : the third, in 4 days 

12 hours 25 minutes; at 263,000 miles diſtance : the 

fourth, in 15 days 22 hours 41 minutes; at the di- 

ſtance of 600,000 miles: and the fifth, or outermoſt, 

at 1, 800, ooo miles from Saturn's centre, goes round 

him in 79 days 7 hours 48 minutes. Their orbits in 

the ſcheme of the ſolar ſyſtem are repreſented by the 

five ſmall circles marked 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. on Saturn's or- 

bit; but theſe, like the orbits of the other ſatellites, 

are drawn vaſtly too large in proportion to the orbits of 

their prtmary planets. 1 157 
The ſun ſhines almoſt 15 of our years together on Phenom 


one tide of Saturn's ring without ſetting, and as long . 11 


on the other in its turn. So that the ring is viſible to Te 


the inhabitants of that planet for almoſt 15 of our years, 
and as long inviſible, by turns, if its axis * no inclina- 
tion to its ring; but if the axis of the planet be inclin- 
ed to the ring, ſuppoſe about 30 degrees, the ring will 
appear and diſappear once every natural day to all the 
inhabitants within zo degrees of the equator, on both 
ſides, frequently eclipſing the ſun on a Saturnian day. ET 
Moreover, if Saturn's axis be ſo inclined to his ring, 
it 18 perpendicular to his orbit; and thereby the incon- 
venience of different ſeaſons to that planet is avoided. 
For, conſidering the length of Saturn's year, which is 
almoſt equal to thirty of ours, what a dreadful condi- 
tion muſt the inhabitants of his polar regions be in, 
if they be half that time deprived of the light and heat 
of the ſun? which is not their caſe alone, if the axis 
of the planet be perpendicular to the ring ; for then the 


ring 
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fide of the equator for 13 or 14 of our years together, 
on the ſouth fide and north fide by turns, as the axis 
inclines to or from the ſun: the reverſe of which in- 
convenience: is another good preſumptive proof of the 
inclination of Saturn's axis to his ring, and alſo of his 
axis being perpendicular to his orbit. I | 

This ring, ſeen from Saturn, appears like a vaſt lu- 
minous arch in the heavens, as if it did not belong to 
the planet. When we ſee the ring moſt open, its ſha- 
dow upon the planet is broadeſt ; and from that time 
the ſhadow grows narrower, as the ring appears to do 
to us; until, by Saturn's annual motion, the ſun comes 
to the plane of the ring, or even with its edge; which 


being then directed towards us, becomes inviſible on 


account of its thinneſs; the ring diſappears twice in 
every annual revolution of Saturn, namely, when he 18 
in the 19 degree both of Piſces and of Virgo. And 
when Saturn is in the middle between theſe points, or 
in the 19th degree either of Gemini or of Sagittarius, 
his ring appears molt, open to us; and then its longeſt 
diameter is to its ſhorteſt, as 9 to 4. 5 

As Saturn goes round the ſun, his obliquely poſited 
ring, like our earth's axis, keeps parallel to itſelf, and 
Is therefore turned edgewiſe to the ſun twice in a Sa- 
turnian year, which is almoſt as long as 30 of our years. 
But the ring, though conſiderably broad, is too thin 
to be ſeen by us when it is turned edgewiſe to the ſun, 
at which time it is alſo edgewiſe to the earth; and 
therefore it diſappears once in every 15 years to us. As 
the ſun ſhines half a year together on the north pole 
of our earth, then diſappears to it, and ſhines as long 
on the ſouth pole; ſo, during one half of Saturn's 
year, the ſun fhines on the north fide of his ring, then 
diſappears to it, and ſhines as long on its ſou 


* 


one pole, and _ to enlighten the other; and when 
Saturn's ring inclines neither to nor from the ſun, but 
ſidewiſe to him, he ceaſes to ſhine on the one fide of it 
and begins to ſhine upon the o tler N 

To ſuch eyes as ours unaſſiſted by inſtruments, Ju- 


piter is the only planet that can be ſeen from Saturn, 


and Saturn the only planet that can be ſeen from Ju- 
piter. So that the inhabitants of theſe two planets 


muſt either ſee much farther than we do, or have equally 


good inſtruments to carry their fight to remote objects, 


if they know that there is ſuch a body as our earth in 


the univerſe : for the earth is no bigger ſeen from Ju- 
piter, than his moons are ſeen from the earth; and if 


his large body had not firit attracted: our fight,. and 


prompted our curiolity to view him with a teleſcope, 
we ſhould never have known any thing of his moons; 
unleſs by chance we had directed the teleſcope toward 
that ſmall part of the heavens where they were at the 
time of obſervation. And the like is true of the moons 
of Saturn. | x | 
The orbit of Saturn is 24 degrees inclined to the 
ecliptic, or orbit of our earth, and interſects it in the 
21 degree of Cancer and of Capricorn; ſo that Sa- 


bens, turn's nodes are only 14 degrees from Jupiter's. 
u OY The quantity of light afforded by. the ſun to Jupi- 


ter, being but Ag part, and to Saturn only # part, 

of what we enjoy, may at firſt thought induce us to 

RY that theſe two planets are entirely unfit for ra- 
ol. I. 5 


u n N O A. 


ring muſt hide the ſun from vaſt tracks of land on each 


may be very comfortable places of reſidence. 


of the ſun; for if it did, 


ſide. N 
When the earth's axis inclines neither to nor from the 
ſun, but ſidewiſe to him, he inſtantly ceaſes to ſhine on 


Venus. | 


% 
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tional beings to dwell upon. But that their light is 
not ſo weak as we imagine, is evident from their bright- 
neſs in the night time ; and alſo from this remarkable 
phenomenon, that when the ſun is ſo much eclipſed to 
us, as to have only the 40th part of his diſk left unco- 
vered by the mon, the decreaſe of light is not very 


797 


ſenſible; and juſt at the end of darkneſs in total eclipſes 
when his weſtern limb begins to be viſible, and ſeems: 


no bigger than a bit of fine filver wire, everyone is ſur- 
priſed at the brightneſs wherewith that ſmall part of him 
ſhines. The moon, when full, affords travellers light e- 
nough to keep them from miſtaking their way ; and yet, 
ee bas Mr Boguer, the light of the ſun is 300,000 
times as 

ſun gives almoſt 10,360 times as much light to Saturn, 


as the full moon does to us; and above $0,000 times 


as. much to Jupiter. So that theſe two planets, even 
without any moons, would be much more enlightened 
than we at firſt imagine; and, by having ſo many, they 


heat, ſo far as it depends on the force of the ſun's rays, 
is certainly much leſs than ours; to which no doubt 
the bodies of their inhabitants are as well adapted as 
ours are40 the ſeaſons we enjoy. And if we conſider 
that Jupiter never. has any winter, even at his 
which probably is alſo the caſe with Saturn, the cold 
cannot be ſo intenſe on theſe two planets as is gene- 
rally imagined. Beſides, there may be ſomething in the 
nature of their mould warmer than in that of our earth ; 
and we find that all our heat depends not on the rays 
ſhould always have the 
ſame months equally hot or cold at their annual returns. 
But it is far otherwiſe, for February is ſometimes warm- 
er than May; which muſt be owing to vapours and 
exhalations from the earth. | 


ong as that of the moon. Conſequently, the | 


Their 


poles, 
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In the Philoſophical Tranſactions a method is Mr Azout's 


given by Mr Azout for knowing how much Jupiter 


or Saturn are illuminated experimentally. It is by 


admitting the ſun's rays into a dark room through a 
convex lens; when being collected into a focus, they 


will afterwards diverge to any diſtance we pleaſe. This 


experiment, however, will be apt to raiſe doubts in the 
minds of thoſe who try it, either with regard to the 
diminution of the ſun's light at thoſe diſtances, or with 
regard to the ſubſtances of the planets. For it is cer- 
tain, that the brightneſs of the ſuperior planets is far 
from being diminiſhed in the proportion that it ought 


to be were all the wandering bodies in our ſyſtem of 


a fimilar ſubſtance. Jupiter, for inftance, as he hath 


method of 


meaſuring 


the light on 
Jupiter and 


Saturn, 


* 


not the 50th part of the light that Venus hath, * | 


he is removed to ſuch a diſtance as to appear as ſma 

as ſhe does, ought to ſhine with only the 5o*t part of 
her luſtre: but it is manifeſt he has much more; of con- 
ſequence, either the ſun's light muſt be ſtronger at Ju- 
piter than is commonly ſuppoſed, or he muſt Ke red 
of a ſubſtance more capable of reflecting the light than 


In fig. 2. we have a view of the proportional breadth 
of the ow face or diſk, as ſeen from the different pla- 


nets. The ſun is repreſented Ne 1. as ſeen from Mer- 
cury; Ne 2. as ſeen from Venus; Ne 3. as feen from 
the earth; Ne 4. as ſeen from Mars; Ne 5. as ſeen 

from Jupiter; and, No 6. as ſeen from Saturn. 
Let the circle B (fig. 3.) be the ſun as ſeen from any 
planet, at a given diſtance: to another planet, at _— 
| | | that 


5 H 
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chat diſtance, the ſun will appear juſt of half that breadth, 


as A; which contains only one fourth part of the area 
or ſurface of B. For all circles, as well as ſquare ſurfa- 
ces, are to one another as the ſquares of their diameters. 
Thus, the ſquare A (fig. 4.) is juſt half as broad as the 
ſquare B; and yet it is plain to fight, that B contains 
four times as much ſurface as A. Hence, by compa- 
ring the diameters of the above circles (fig. 2.) E 
it will be found, that, in round numbers, the ſun ap- 

ars 7 times larger to Mercury than to us, go times 
{von to. us than to Saturn, and 630 times as large to 
Mercury as to Saturn. : | 

Under fig. 3. are the names and characters of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac, which the reader ſhould be 
perfectly well acquainted with, fo as to know the cha- 
racers without ſeeing the names. Each ſign contains 
30 degrees, as in the circle (fig. 1.) bounding the ſolar 
ſyſtem; to which the characters of the ſigns are ſet in 
their proper places. 


Part of the paths of three comets are delineated in 


the ſcheme of the ſolar ſyſtem, and the years marked 
in which they made their appearance. It is believed, 
that there are at leaſt 21 comets belonging to our ſy- 
ſtem, moving in all ſorts of directions. Gs all theſe, 
the periods of the above-mentioned three only are 
known with any degree of certainty. The firſt of theſe 
comets appeared in the years 1531, 1607, 1682, and 
1759; and is expected to appear every 757 year af- 
terwards. The ſecond of them appeared in 1532 and 
1661; and may be expected to return in 1789, and e- 
very 129th year afterwards. The third, having laſt 
appeared in 1680, and its period being no leſs than 
575 years, cannot return until the year 2225. This 
comet, at its greateſt diſtance, is about 11, 200, ooo, ooo 
miles from the ſun; and at its leaſt diſtance from 
the ſun's centre, which is 490, ooo miles, is within leſs 
than a third part of the ſun's ſemidiameter from his 
ſurface. In that part of its orbit which is neareſt the 
ſun, it flies with the amazing ſwiftneſs of 880,000 


miles in an hour; and the ſun, as ſeen from it, appears 


A 
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Cauſe of the 


tides diſco- 
vered by 
Kepler. 


an hundred degrees in breadth ; conſequently, 40, ooo 
times as large as he appears to us. The aſtoniſh- 
ing length that this comet runs out into empty ſpace, 
ſuggeſts to our minds an idea of the vaſt diſtance be- 
tween the ſun and the neareſt fixed ftars ; of whoſe at- 
trations all the comets muſt keep clear, to return pe- 
riodically, and go round the ſun : and it ſhews us al- 
ſo, that the neareſt ſtars, which are probably thoſe 
that ſeem the largeſt, are as big as our ſun, and of the 
ſame nature with him; otherwiſe, they could not ap- 


pear ſo Jarge and bright to us, as they do, at ſuch an 
immenſe diſtance. | | 


Sect. VI. Of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, 
and the Phenomena of the Harveſt and Horizontal 
Maon. | „ 


Tur cauſe of the tides was diſcovered by Kepler, 
who, in his Introduction to the Phyfics of the Heavens, 
thus explains it: The orb of the attracting power, 
which is in the moon, is extended as far as the earth; 
and draws the waters under the torrid zone, acting up- 


on places where it is vertical, inſenſibly on confined 


ſeas and bays, but ſenſibly on the ocean whoſe beds are 
large and where the waters have the liberty of recipro- 


cation, that is, of riſing and falling. And in the jo'Þ 


page of his Lunar Aſtronomy———< But the cauſe of the 
tides of the ſea appears to be the bodies of the ſun and 


moon drawing the waters of the ſea.” This hint be- 


ing given, the immortal Sir Iſaac Newton improved it, 


and wrote ſo amply on the ſubject, as to make the 


theory of the tides in a manner quite his own, by diſ- 
covering the cauſe of their riſing on the ſide of the 
earth oppoſite to the moon. For K 

the preſence of the moon occaſioned an impulſe which 
cauſed another in her abſence. 


epler believed, that 


l 
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It has been already obſerved, that the power of gra- pl. xLyll. 3 


vity diminiſhes as the ſquare of the diſtance increaſes ; fig. 4. 


and therefore the waters at Z on the fide of the earth 


ABCDEFGH next the moon M are more attracted 


than the central parts of the earth O by the moon, and 


the central parts are more attracted by her than the wa- 


ters on the oppoſite ſide of the earth at . and therefore 
the diſtance between the earth's centre and the waters 
on its ſurface under and oppoſite to the moon will be 
increaſed, For, let there be three bodies at H, O, and 
D: if they are all equally attracted by the body M, 


they will all move equally faſt toward it, their mutual 


diſtances from each other continuing the ſame. If the 
attraction of M is unequal, then that body which is 
molt ſtrongly attracted will move faſteſt, and this will 
increaſe its diſtance from the other body. Therefore, 


by the law of gravitation, M will attract H more 


ſtrongly than it does O, by which the diſtance between 
H and O will be increaſed; and a ſpectator on O will 
perceive H riſing higher toward Z. In like manner, 
O being more — attracted than D, it will move 
farther towards M than D does: conſequently, the di- 


ſtance between O and D will be increaſed; and a ſpec- 


tator on O, not perceiving his own motion, will ſee D 


receding farther from him towards u all effects and | 


appearances being the ſame, whether D recedes from 
O, or O from D. | 6 03-28 8 
Suppoſe now there is a number of bodies, as A, B, 
C, D, E, F, G, H, placed round O, ſo as to form a flex- 
ible or fluid ring: then, as the whole is attracted to- 


wards M, the parts at H and D will have their di- 


ſtance from O increaſed; whilſt the parts at B and F 
being nearly at the ſame diſtance from M as O is, theſe, 


parts will not recede from one another; but rather, by 
the oblique attraction of M, they will approach nearer 


to O. Hence, the fluid ring will form itſelf into an 


ellipſe ZIBLzK FNZ, whoſe longer axis O Z pro- 


duced will paſs through M, and its ſhorter axis BOF 
will terminate in B and F. Let the ring be filled with 
fluid partieles, ſo as to form a ſphere round O; then, 
as the whole moves towards M, the fluid ſphere bein 

lengthened at Z and , will aſſume an oblong or ya. 
form. If M is the moon, O the earth's centre, ABC 


DEFGH the ſea covering the earth's ſurface, it is evi- 


dent, by the above reaſoning, that whilſt the earth by 


its gravity falls toward the moon, the water directly 


below her at B will ſwell and riſe gradually towards 
her; alſo the water at D will recede from the centre 
[ftrialy ſpeaking, the centre recedes from DJ, and riſe 
on the oppoſite fide of the earth; whilſt the water at 
B and F is depreſſed, and falls below the former level. 
Hence as the earth turns round its axis from the moon 
to the Goh again in 24+ hours, there will be.two tides 
of flood and two of ebb in that time, as we find by ex- 


perience. 
As, 


—— 
—— — 
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Sect. VI. 


from 


vity of the earth and moon from the earth's centre. 


As this explanation of the ebbing and flowing of the 
ſea is deduced from the earth's conſtantly falling to- 
wards the moon by the power of gravity, fome may 
find a difficulty in conceiving how this is poſſible, when 
the moon is full, or in oppoſition to the ſun ; fince the 
earth revolves about the ſun, and muſt continually fall 
towards it, and therefore cannot fall contrary ways at 


the ſame time: or if the earth is conſtantly falling to- 


wards the moon, they muſt come together at laſt. To 
remove this difficulty, let it be ed, that it is not 
the centre of the earth that deſcribes the annual orbit 
round the ſun, but the () common centre of gravity 
of the earth and moon together: and that whilſt the 


carth is moving round the ſun, it alfo deſcribes a circle - 


round that centre of gravity; going as many times 
round it in one revolution about the ſun as there are 
lunations or courſes of the moon round the earth in a 
year: and therefore the earth is conſtantly falling to- 


wards the moon from a tangent to the circle it deſcribes 
round the ſaid common centre of gravity. Let M be 


the moon, T W part of the moon's orbit, and C the 
centre of gravity of the earth and moon; whilſt the 
moon goes round her orbit, the centre of the earth de- 


ſcribes the circle d g e round C, to which circle g a & 


is a tangent ; and therefore when the moon has gone 

M to a little paſt W, the earth has moved from 

to e; and in that time has fallen towards the moon, 

1 the tangent at à to e: and ſo on, round the whole 
circle. | E's LE 27s 22 

The ſun's influence in raiſing the tides is but ſmall 


= nets in compariſon of the moon's; for though the earth's 
* tides. qiameter bears a conſiderable proportion to its diftance 


from the moon, it is next to nothing when compared 
to its diſtance from the ſun. And therefore the differ- 
ence of the ſun's attraction on the ſides of the earth un- 


der and oppoſite to him, is much leſs than the differ- 


ence of the moon's attraction on the ſides of the earth 
under and oppoſite to her; and therefore the moon muſt 
raiſe the tides much higher than they can be raiſed by 
the ſun. r | F ee OURS 

On this theory, the tides ought to be higheſt direct- 
ly under and oppoſite to the moon; that is, when the 
moon is due north and ſouth. But we find, that in 


Poon is in Open ſeas, where the water flows freely, the moon M 
e meri· is generally paſt the north and ſouth meridian, as at p, 


when it is high water at Z and at 2. The reaſons 
obvious: for though the moon's attraction was to ceaſe 
altogether when ſhe was paſt the meridian, yet the mo- 
tion of aſcent communicated to the water before that 
time would make it continue to riſe for ſome time af- 
ter; much more muſt it do ſo when the attraction is 
only diminiſhed ; as a little impulſe given to a movin 
ball will cauſe it {till to move farther than otherwiſe it 
could have done; and as experience ſhews, that the 
day is hotter about three in the afternoon, than when 
the ſun is on the meridian, becauſe of the increaſe made 
to the heat already imparted. | 
The tides anſwer not always to the ſame diſtance of 
the moon from the meridian at the ſame places; but 
are variouſly affected by the action of the ſun, which 
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and the moon in perigeo, or at her leaſt diſtance from 


2 


brings them on ſooner when the moon is in her firſt 


and third quarters, and keeps them back later when ſhe 


is in her ſecond and fourth: becauſe, in the former 
caſe, the tide raiſed by the ſun alone would be earlier 
than the tide raiſed by the moon; and, in the latter 


caſe, later. | 
The moon goes round the earth in an elliptic orbit; 


and therefore, in every lunar month, ſhe approaches 
nearer to the earth than her mean diſtances and recedes 
farther from it. When ſhe is neareſt, ſhe attracts 


ſtrongeſt, and ſo raiſes the tides moſt ; the contrary 


happens when ſhe is fartheſt, becauſe of her weaker at- 
traction. When both luminaries are in the equator, 


the earth, ſhe raiſes the tides higheſt of all, eſpecially 
at her conjunction and oppoſition ; both becauſe the 


equatorial parts have the greateſt centrifugal force from 


their deſcribing the largeſt circle, and from the concur- 
ring actions of the ſun and moon. At the change, the 
attractive forces of the ſun and moon being united, 
they diminiſh the gravity of the waters under the moon, 
and their gravity on the oppoſite ſide is diminiſhed by 
means of a greater centrifugal force. At the full, 
whilſt the moon raiſes the tide under and oppoſite to 


her, the ſun, acting in the ſame line, raiſes the tide un- 


=# 


der and oppoſite to him; whence their conjoint effect is 
the ſame as at the change; and, in both caſes, occaſion 
what we call the Spring tides. But at the quarters the 
ſun's action on the waters at O and H diminiſhes the 
effect of the moon's action on the waters at Z and N; 
ſo that they riſe a little under and oppoſite to the ſun 
at O and H, and fall as much under and oppoſite to 
the moon at Z and N; making what we call the Neap 
tides, becauſe the ſun and moon then act croſs-wiſe to 
each other. But theſe tides happen not till ſome time 
after; becauſe in this, as in other caſes, the actions do not 
produce the greateſt effect when they are at the ſtrong- 


eſt, but ſome time afterward. = 


The ſun, being nearer the earth in winter than in 
ſummer, is of courſe nearer to it in' February and Oc- 
tober than in March and September; and therefore the 
greateſt tides happen not till ſome time after the au- 
tumnal equinox, and return a little before the vernal. 

The ſea, being thus put in motion, would continue 


to ebb and flow for ſeveral times, even though the ſun 
and moon were annihilated, or their influence ſhould 
ceaſe ; as, if a baſon of water were agitated, the wa- 


ter would continue to move for ſome time after the ba- 
ſon was left to ſtand ftill ; or like a pendulum, which, 
having been put in motion by the hand, continues to 
make ſeveral vibrations without any new impulſe. 
When the moon is in the equator, the tides are e- 
qually high in both parts of the lunar day, or time of 


the moon's revolving from the meridian to the meridian 


again, which is 24 hours 50 minutes. But as the 
moon declines from the equator towards either pole, 
the tides are alternately higher and lower at places ha- 
ving north or ſouth latitude. For one of the higheſt 
elevations, which 1s that under the moon, fellows her 


towards the pole to which ſhe is neareſt, and the other 


5 H 2 


declines 


(m) This centre is as much nearer the earth's centre than the moon's as the earth is heavier, or contains a greater 
quantity of matter than the moon, namely, about 40 times. If both bodies were ſuſpended on it, they would hang 


in quilibrio. 


So that dividing 240,000 miles, the moon's diſtance from the earth's centre, by 40, the exceſs of the 


earth's weight above the moon's, the quotient will be 6009 miles, which is the diſtance of the common centre of gra- 
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declines towards the oppoſite pole; each elevation de- 
ſcribing parallels as far diſtant from the equator, on 
oppoſite ſides, as the moon declines from it to either 
fide 3 and conſequently, the parallels deſcribed by theſe 
elevations of the water are twice as many degrees from 
one another, as the moon 1s from the equator ; in- 
creaſing their diſtance as the moon increaſes her decli- 
nation, till it be at the greateſt, when the ſaid parallels 
are, at a mean ſtate, 47 degrees from one another: and 
on that day, the tides are moſt unequal in their heights. 
As the moon returns towards the equator, the parallels 
deſcribed by the oppoſite elevations approach towards 
each other, until the moon comes to the equator, and 
then they coincide. As · the moon declines towards the 
oppoſite pole, at equal. diſtances, each elevation de- 
ſcribes the ſame parallel in the other part of the lunar 
day, which its oppoſite. elevation deſcribed before. 
Whilſt the moon has north declination, the greateſt 
tides in the northern hemiſphere are when ſhe is above 
the horizon ; and the reverſe whilſt her declination is 


tropic of Cancer, F y the tro- 
pic of Capricorn, a & the arctic cirele, cd the antarctie, 
N the north pole, S the ſouth pole, M the moon, F 
and G the two eminences of water, whoſe loweſt parts 
are at a and d, at N and 8, and at b and c, always go 
degrees from the higheſt. Now, when the moon is in 
her greateſt north declination at M, the higheſt eleva- 
tion G under her is on the tropic of Cancer T S, 
and the oppoſite elevation Fon the tropic of Capri - 
corn f vp ; and theſe two elevations deſcribe the tropics 
by the earth's diurnal rotation. All places 1n the 
northern hemiſphere ENQ have the higheſt tides when 
they come into the poſition þ 25 Q, under the moon; 
and the loweſt tides when the earth's diurnal rotation 
carries them into the poſition a-TE, on the tide oppo- 


ſite to the moon; the reverſe happens at the ſame time 


in the ſouthern hemiſphere ESQ, as is evident to fight. 
The axis of the tides a Cd has now its poles à and 4 


(being always 90 degrees from the higheſt elevations). 


in the arctic and antarctie circles; and therefore it is 
plain, that at theſe cireles there is but one tide of 
flood, and one of ebb, in the lunar day. For, when 
the point 4 revolves half round to b, in 12 lunar hours, 
it has a tide of flood; but when it comes to the ſame 
point a again in 12 hours more, it has the loweſt ebb. 
In ſeven days afterward, the moon M comes tothe e- 


quinoctial circle, and is over the equator EQ, when 


both elevations deſcribe the equator ; and in both he- 
miſpheres, at equal diſtances from the equator, the 
tides are equally high in both parts of the lunar day. 
The whole phenomena being reverſed, when the moon 
has ſouth declination, to what they were when her de- 
clination was north, require no farther deſcription. 
In the three laſt- mentioned figures, the earth is or- 
thographically projected on the plane of the meridian 
but, in order to deſcribe a particular phenomenon, we 
now project it on the plane of the ecliptic. Let HZON 
(fig. 2.) be the earth and ſea, FED the equator, T 
the tropic of Cancer, C the arctic circle, P the north 
pole, and the curves 1, 2, 3, &c. 24 meridians or 
hour-circles, interſecting each other in the poles ; 
AGM is the moon's orbit, 8 the fun, M the moon, Z 
the water elevated under the moon, and N the oppoſite 
equal elevation. As the loweſt parts of the water are 


be the earth, NCS its axis, EQ 


orbit, which is inclined 234 


always 9o degrees from the higheſt, when the moon is 
in either of the tropics (as at M), the elevation Z is on 
the tropic of Capricorn, and the oppolite elevation N on 
the tropic of Cancer ; the low-water circle HCO touch- 
es the polar circles -at C; and the high-water circle 
ET PG goes over the poles at P, and divides every pa- 
rallel of latitude into two equal ſegments. In this caſe, 
the tides upon every parallel are alternately higher and 
lower; but they return in equal times: the point T', 
for example, on the tropic of Cancer (where the depth 
of the tide is repreſented by the breadth of the dark 
ſhade), has a ſhallower tide of flood at T, than when it 


"revolves half round from thence to 6, according to the 


order of the numeral figures; but it revolves as ſoon 
from 6 to T as it did from T to 6. When the moon 
is in the equinoctial, the elevations Z and N are tranſ- 
ferred to the equator at O and H, and the high and 
low water circles are got into each other's former pla- 
ces; in which caſe the (tides return in unequal times, 
but are equally high in both parts of the lunar day: for 
a place at 1 (under D) revolving as formerly, goes 
ſooner from 1 to 11 (under F) than from 11 to 1, be- 
cauſe the parallel it deſcribes is cut into unequal ſeg- 
ments by the high- water circle HCO :_ but the points 
I and 11 being equidiſtant from the pole of the tides . 
at C, which is directly under the pole of the moon's © 
orbit MGA, the elevations are equally high in both 
parts of the day. 1 * 0 1 tiara 211 a 
And thus it appears, that as the tides are governed 
by the moon, they muſt turn on the axis of the moon's 


at a mean ſtate: and therefore the poles of the tides bit. 
muſt be ſo many n ee from the poles of the earth, or 

in oppoſite points of the polar circles, going round theſe 
circles in every lunar day. It is true, that according 
to fig 4. when the moon is vertical to the equator ECO, 


the poles of the tides ſeem to fall in with the poles of 


the world N and 8: but when we confider that FG H 
is under the moon's orbit, it will appear, that when the 
moon 1s over , in the tropic of Capricorn, the north 
pole of the tides (which can be no more than go degrees 
from under the moon) mult be at C in the arctic cirele, 
not at P the north pole of the earth; and as the moon 
aſcends from H to G in her orbit, the north pole of the 
tides muſt ſhift from c to à in the arctic . and the 
Muth pole as much in the antarctic. „ ret 

It is not to be doubted, but that the earth's quick 
rotation brings the poles of the tides nearer to the poles 
of the world, than they would be if the earth were at 
reſt and the moon revolved about it only once a month; 
for otherwiſe the tides would be more unequal in their 
heights and times of their returns, than we find they 
are. But how near the earth's rotation may bring the 
poles of its axis and thoſe of the tides t r, or how 
far the preceding tides may affect thoſe which follow, ſo 
as to make them keep up nearly to the ſame heights 
and times of ebbing and flowing, is a problem more fit 
to be ſolved by r are than by theory. 

Thoſe who have opportunity to make obſervations, 
and chuſe to ſatisfy themſelves whether the tides are 
really affected in the above manner by the different po- 
ſitions of the moon, eſpecially as to the _—_— times 
of their returns, may take this general rule for know- 
ing when they ought to be ſo affected. When the 
earth's axis inclines to the moon, the northern tides, if 

| not 
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degrees to the earth's axis moon's o - | 


_ - co retarded iu their paſſage through ſhoals-and chan- 
2 nels, nor affected by the winds, ought to be greateſt 


below it; and quite the reverſe when the earth's axis 
declines from her: but in both caſes, at equal intervals 
of time. When the earth's axis inclines fidewiſe to 
the moon, both tides are equally high, but they hap- 
pen at unequal intervals of time. In every lunation the 
earth's axis inclines once to the moon, once from her, 
and twice ſidewiſe to her, as it does to the ſun every 
year ; becauſe the moon goes round the ecliptic every 
month, and the ſun but once in a year. In ſummer, the 
earth's axis inclines towards the moon when new; and 
therefore the day · tides in the north ought to be higheſt, 
and night - tides loweſt, about the an > at the full, 
the reverſe. At the quarters, they ought to be equally 
high, but unequal m. their returns ; becauſe the earth's 
axis then inclines fidewiſe to the moon. In winter, the 
phenomena are the fame at full moon as in ſummer at 
new. In autumn, the earth's axis inclines ſidewiſe to 
the moon when new and full; therefore the tides 
onght to be equally high and uneven in their returnsat 
theſe times. At the brit quarter, the tides of flood 
ſhould be leaſt when the moon is above the horizon, 
greateſt when ſhe is below it; and the reverſe at her 
third quarter. In ſpring, the phenomena of the firſt 
quarter anſwer to thoſe of the third quarter in au- 
tumn; and vice verſd. The nearer any time is to ei- 
ther of theſe ſeaſons, the more the tides partake of the 
phenomena of theſe ſeaſons; and in the middle between 
any two of them the tides are at a mean [tate between 
thoſe of both. | : : | 1:47 
In open ſeas, the tides rife but to very ſmall heights 
in proportion to what they do in wide-mouthed rivers, 
opening in the direction of the ſtream of tide. For, in 
| 9 growing narrower gradually, the water is ac- 
cumulated by the oppoſition of the contracting bank: 
like a gentle wind, little felt on an open plain, but 
ſtrong and briſk.in a ſtreet; eſpecially if the wider end 
of the ſtreet be next the plain, and in the way of the 
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egulari- 
c ot ag ferent ſheals and channels, and otherwiſe ſo variouſly 
6 affected by ſtriking againſt capes and headlands, that 
to different places they happen at all diſtances of the 
moon from the meridian, conſequently at all hours of 
the lunar day. The tide propagated by the moon in 
the German ocean, when ſhe is three hours paſt the 
meridian, takes 12 hours to come from thence to Lon- 
don bridge ; -where it arrives by the time that a new 
tide is raiſed in the ocean. And therefore, when the 


tide at London to be greateſt when the moon 18 above 
the horizon, we find it is leaſt ; and the contrary when 
ſhe has ſouth declination. At ſeveral places it is high- 
water three hours before the moon comes to the meri- 
dian; but that tide which the moon puſhes as it were 
before her, is only the tide oppoſite to that which was 
raiſed by her when ſhe was nine hours paſt the oppoſite 
meridian. . 9 . | 

There are no tides in lakes, becauſe they are gene- 
rally ſo ſmall, that when the moon is vertical ſhe at- 
tracts every part of them alike, and therefore, by ren- 
dering all the water equally light, no part of it can be 
raiſed higher than another. The Mediterranean and 
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when the moon is above the horizon, leaſt when ſhe is 


The tides are ſo retarded in their paſſage thro! dif- 


moon has north declination, and we ſhould expect the 


Baltic ſeas have very ſmall elevations, becauſe the in- 
lets by which they communicate with the Ocean are 

ſo narrow, that they cannot, in ſo ſhort a time, receive 

or diſcharge enough to raiſe or fink their ſurfaces ſen- 
fibly.: e | . . 
Air being lighter than water, and the ſurface of the Why Go 
atmoſphere being nearer to the moon than the ſurface moon . 
of the ſea, it cannot be doubted that the moon raiſes 6A be = 
much higher tides in the air than in the ſea. And there- tex, 

fore many have wondered why the mercury does not fink 

in the barometer when the moon's action on the particles 

of air makes N hey as ſhe paſſes over the meridian. 

But we muſt conſider, that as theſe particles are ren- 

dered lighter, a greater number of them is accumu- 

lated, until the ys eb of gravity be made up by the 

height of the column; and then there is an equili- 

brium, and conſequently an equal preſſure upon the 
mercury as before; ſo that it cannot be affected by the 

aerial tides. It is very probable, however, that the 

ſtars which are ſeen through an aerial tide of this kind 

will have their light more refracted than thoſe which are 

ſeen through the common depth of the atmoſphere z 

and this may account for the ſuppoſed refractions by 

the lunar atmoſphere that have been ſometimes ob- | 
ſerved. See nꝰ 43. „„ | 168 
It is generally believed that the moon riſes about go Of tbe har- 
minutes later every day than on the preceding; but Veſt moon. 
this is true only with regard to places on the equator. 


In places of confiderable latitude there is a remarkable 


difference, eſpecially in the harveſt-time. Here the 
autumnal full moons riſe very ſoon after ſun-ſet for ſe- 


veral evenings together. At the polar circles, where 


the mild ſeaſon 1s of very ſhort duration, the autumnal 
full moon riſes at ſun - ſet from the firſt to the third 
quarter. And at the poles, where the ſun is for half 
a year abſent, the winter full - moons ſhine conſtantly 
without ſetting from the firſt to the third quarter. 

All theſe phenomena are owing to the different angles 
made by the horizon and different parts of the moon's. 
orbit ; and may be explained in the following manner. 

The plane of the equinoctial is perpendicular to the 
earth's axis: and therefore, as the earth turns round 
its axis, all parts of the equinoctial make equal angles 
with the horizon both at riſing and ſetting ; ſo that 
equal portions of it always riſe or ſet in equal times. 
Conſequently, if the moon's motion were equable, and 
in the equinoctial, at the rate of 12 degrees 11 min. 
from the ſun every day, as it is in her orbit, ſhe would 
riſe and ſet 50 minutes later every day than on the 
preceding: for 12 deg. 11 min. of the equinoctial riſe | 
or ſet in 50 minutes of time in all latitudes. | 

But the moon's motion 18 fo nearly in the ecliptic, 
that we may conſider her at preſent as _— in it. 


Now the different parts of the ecliptic, on account of 


its obliquity to the earth's axis, make very different 
angles with the horizon as they rife or ſet. Thoſe 
parts or ſigns which riſe with the ſmalleſt angles ſet 
with the greateſt, and vice verſd. In equal times, 
whenever this angle 1s leaſt, a -_ portion of the 
ecliptic riſes than when the angle is larger; as may be 
ſeen by elevating the pole of a globe to any conſider- 
able latitude, and then turning it round its axis in the 
horizon. Conſequently, when the moon is, in thoſe 
ſigns which riſe or ſet with the ſmalleſt angles, ſhe 
riſes or ſets with the leaſt difference of time; and wh 
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at other 
times. 
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Pl. XL VIII. 


Why the 


ſame phe- ſerve this beer, eee, "jr the moon but in harveſt, 
nomenon 1$ 


not obſerved 


Let FU be the axis of a globe, S TR the tropic 
of Cancer, L yy the tropic of Capricorn, 25 EU Ni 
the ecliptic touching both the tropics, which are 47 
degrees from each other, and A B the horizon, The 
equator, being in the middle between the tropics, 1s cut 
by the ecliptic in two oppoſite * which are the 
beginnings of Aries and Libra, is the hour-circle 
with its index, F the north pole of the globe elevated 
to a conſiderable latitude, ſuppoſe 40 degrees above the 
horizon; and P the ſouth pole 1 as much be- 


low it. Becauſe of the oblique poſition of the ſphere 


in this latitude, the ecliptic has the high elevation 
N S above the horizon, making the angle NU 95. 
of 734 degrees with it when Cancer is on the meridian, 
at which time Libra riſes in the eaſt. But let the 
globe be turned half round its axis, till Capricorn comes 
to the meridian and Aries riſes in the eaſt; and then 
the ecliptic will have the low elevation N L above the 
horizon, making only an angle NUL of 26+ degrees 
with it; which is 47 degrees leſs than the former angle, 
equal to the diſtance between the tropics. 3 
In northern latitudes, the ſmalleſt angle made by 
the ecliptic and horizon is when Aries he, at which 
time Libra ſets ; the greateſt when Libra riſes, at 
which time Aries ſets. From the riſing of Aries to 


the riſing of Libra (which is twelve (x) fidereal hours) 


the angle increaſes ; and from the riſing of Libra to the 
riſing of Aries, it decreaſes in the ſame proportion. 
By his article and the preceding, it appears that the 


—- ecliptic riſes faſteſt about Aries, and floweſt about 


Libra. 8 

On the parallel of London, as much of the ecliptic 
riſes about Piſces and Aries in two hours as the moon 
goes through in ſix days: and therefore, whilſt the 
moon is in theſe ſigns, ſhe differs but two hours in 
riſing for ſix days together; that is, about 20 minutes 
later every day or night than on the preceding, at a 
mean rate. But in 14 days afterwards, the moon comes 
to Virgo and Libra, which are the oppoſite ſigns to 
Piſces and Aries; and then ſhe differs almoſt four times 
as much in riſing ; namely, one hour and about fifteen 
minutes later every day or night than the former, whilft 
ſhe is in theſe ſigns. 

As the moon can never be full but when ſhe is op- 
polite to the ſun, and the ſun is never in Virgo and 
Libra but in OY months, it is plain that the 


moon is never full in the oppoſite ſigns, Piſces and 


Aries, but in theſe two months. And therefore we 
can have only two full moons in the year, which riſe 
ſo near the time of ſun-ſet for a week together, as a- 
bovementioned. The former of theſe is called the har- 


veſt moon, and the latter the hunter”s moon. 


Here it will probably be aſked, why we never ob- 


ſceing ſhe is in Piſces and Aries twelve times in the year 
beſides ; and muſt then riſe with as little difference of 
time as in harveſt ? The anſwer is plain: for in winter 
theſe figns riſe at noon ; and being then only a quarter 
of a circle diſtant from the ſun, the moon in them is in 
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the greateſt difference in thoſe ſigns which riſe or ſet 
with the RE” angles. 


her firſt quarter : but when the ſun is above the hori- 
zon, the moon's riſing is neither regarded nor per- 
ceived. In ſpring, theſe figns riſe with the ſun, be- 
cauſe he is then in them; and as the moon changeth 
in them at that time of the year, ſhe is quite invilible. 
In ſummer, they riſe about midnight; and the ſun bein 

then three ſigns, or a quarter of a circle, before them, 
the moon is in them about her third quarter; when 
riſing ſo late, and giving but very little light, her riſing 
paſſes unobſerved. And in autumn, theſe ſigns, being 


oppolite to the ſun, riſe. when he ſects, with the moon 


in oppoſition, or at the full, which makes her riſing 
very conſpicuous. 1 


At the equator, the north and ſouth poles lie in the 


horizon; and therefore the ecliptic makes the ſame 


angle ſouthward with the horizon when Aries riſes, as 
it does northward when Libra riſes. Conſequently, 


as the moon riſes and ſets nearly at equal angles with 


the horizon all the year round, and about 50 minutes 
later every day or night than on the preceding, there 
can be no particular harveſt- moon at the equator. 


The farther that any place is from the equator, if 0 


it be not beyond the polar circle, the more the angle 
1s diminiſhed which the ecliptic and horizon make when 
Piſces and Aries riſe: and therefore when the moon is 
in theſe ſigns, ſhe riſes with a nearly proportionable 
difference, 

that reaſon the more remarkable about the full, until 
we come to the polar circles, or 66 degrees from the 
equator ; in which latitude the ecliptic and horizon be- 
come coincident every day for a moment, at the ſame 
fidereal hour (or 3 minutes 56 ſeconds ſooner every 
day than the former), and the very next moment one 
balf of the ecliptic containing Capricorn, Aquarius, Piſ- 
ces, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, riſes, and the oppo- 
ſite half ſets. Therefore, whilſt the moon is going 
from the beginning of Capricorn to the beginning of 
Cancer, which is almoſt 14 days, ſhe riſes at the ſame 


ſidereal hour; and in autumn juft at ſun-ſet, becauſe 


all that half of the ecliptic, in which the ſun is at that 
time, ſets at the ſame ſidereal hour, and the oppoſite 
half riſes ; that is, 3 minutes 56 ſeconds, of mean ſo- 
lar time, ſooner every day than on the day before. So 
whilſt the moon is going from Capricorn to Cancer, 
ſhe riſes earlier every day than on the preceding; con- 
trary to what ſhe does at all places between the polar 
circles. But during the above 14 days, the moon is 
24 ſidereal hours later in ſetting ; for the fix ſigns 
which riſe all at once on the eaſtern fide of the horizon 
are 24 hours in ſetting on the weſtern fide of it. 

In northern latitudes, the autumnal full moons are in 
Piſces and Aries, and the vernal full moons in Virgo 
and Libra; in ſouthern latitudes, juſt the reverſe, be- 
cauſe the ſeaſons are contrary. But Virgo and Libra 
riſe at as ſmall angles with the horizon in ſouthern la- 
titudes, as Piſces and Aries do in the northern; and 
therefore the harveſt-moons are juſt as regular on one 
ſide of the equator as on the other. 

As theſe ſigns, which riſe with the leaſt angles, ſet 
with the greateſt, the vernal full moons differ as much 
in their times of riſing every night as the autumnal full 

Og Moons 


(N) The ecliptic, together with the fixed ſtars, make 3664 apparent diurnal revolutions about the earth in a year; 
the ſun only 3654. Therefore the ſtars gain 3 minutes 56 ſeconds upon the ſun every day: ſo that a fidereal day con- 


tains only 23 hours 56 minutes of mean ſolar time 
Ix minutes 58 ſeconds ſhorter than 12 ſolar, 


; and a natural or ſolar day 24 hours. Hence 12 ſidereal hours are 


ater every day than on the former; and is for 
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being in all caſes the reverſe of the other. 


' 


Hitherto, for the ſake of plainneſs, we have ſuppoſed 
the moon to move in the ecliptic, from which the ſun 


never deviates. ' But the orbit in which the moon really 


moves is different from the ecliptic ; one half bein 
elevated 54 degrees above it, and the other half as 
much depreſſed below it. The moon's orbit therefore 
interſects the ecliptic in two points diametrically oppo- 
ſite to each other; and theſe interſections are called the 
Moon's Nodes. So the moon can never be in the eclip- 
tic but when ſhe is in either of her nodes, which 1s at 
leaſt twice in every courſe from change to change, and 
ſometimes thrice. For, as the moon goes almoſt a 
whole ſign more than round her orbit from change to 
change; if ſhe paſſes by either node about the time of 
change, ſhe will paſs by the other in about 14 days 
after, and come round to the former node two days a- 
gain before the next change. That node from which 
themoon begins to aſcend northward, or above the eclip- 
tic, in northern latitudes, is called the Aſcending Node; 
and the other the Deſcending Node, becauſe the moon, 
when ſhe paſſes by it, deſcends below the ecliptic ſouth- 
ward. 2:5 | | | 
The moon's oblique motion with regard to the eclip- 
tic cauſes ſome difference in the times of her riſing and 
ſetting from what is already mentioned. For when ſhe 
is northward of the ecliptic, ſhe riſes ſooner and ſets 
later than if ſhe moved in the ecliptic : and when ſhe 
is ſouthward of the ecliptic, | ſhe riſes later and ſets 
ſooner. This difference 1s variable, even in the ſame 
ſigns, becauſe the nodes ſhift backward about 194 de- 
grees in the ecliptic every year; and ſo go round it 
contrary to the order of ſigns in 18 years 225 days. 
When the aſcending node is in Aries, the ſouthern 
half of the moon's orbit makes an angle of 5+ degrees 
leſs with the horizon than the ecliptic does, when A- 
ries riſes. in northern latitudes : for which reaſon the 


moon riſes with leſs difference of time whilſt ſhe is in 


Piſces and Aries, than ſhe would do if ſhe kept in 
the ecliptic. But in 9 years and 112 days afterward, 
the deſcending node comes to Aries; and then the 
wioon's orbit makes an angle 5+ degrees greater with 
the horizon when Aries riſes, than the ecliptic does at 
that time; which cauſes the moon to riſe with greater 
difference of time in Piſces and Aries than if ſhe moved 
in the ecliptic. 6 . | 95 

To be a little more particular; when the aſcending 
node is in Aries, the angle is only 94 degrees on the 
parallel of London when Aries riſes; but when the 
deſcending node comes to Aries, the angle is 204 de- 
grees. This occaſions as great a difference of the moon's 


riling in the ſame ſigns every nine years, as there would 


be on two parallels 104 degrees from one another, if 
the moon's courſe were in the ecliptic. | 

As there is a complete revolution of the nodes in 184 
years, there muſt be a regular period of all the varie- 
ties which can happen in the riſing and ſetting of the 
moon during that time. But this ſhifting of the nodes 
never affects the moon's riſing ſo much, even in her 
quickeſt deſcending latitude, as not to allow us ſtill the 
benefit of her riſing nearer the time of ſun-ſet for a few 
days together, about the full in harveſt, than when ſhe 
is full at any other time of the year. | 


K ET © 0 NO N . 
moons differ in their times of ſetting z and ſet with as 
little difference as the autumnal full moons riſe: the one 


At the polar circles, when the ſun touches the ſum- 


mer tropic, he continues 24 hours above the horizon; Long 


and 24 hours below it, when he touches the winter tro- 


in ſummer, nor ſets in winter, conſidering her as mo- 
ving in the ecliptic. For the winter full moon being 
as high in the ecliptic as the ſummer ſun, muſt there- 
fore continue as long above the horizon; and the ſum- 
mer full moon being as low in the ecliptic as the winter 
ſun, can no more riſe than he does. But theſe are on- 
ly the two full moons which happen about the tropics, 
for all the others riſe and ſet. In ſummer, the full 
moons are low, and their ſtay is ſhort above the hori- 
zon, when the nights are ſhort, and we have leaſt oc- 
caſion for moon light: in winter they go high, and 
ſtay long above the horizon, when the nights are long, 
and we want the greateſt quantity of moon-light. 

At the poles, one half of the ecliptic never Tata, and 
the other half never riſes : and therefore, as the ſun is 


always half a year in deſcribing one half of the ecliptic, 


and as long in going through the other half, it is na- 
tural to imagine that the ſun continues half a year to- 
gether above the horizon of each pole in its turn, and 
as long below it; riſing to one pole when he ſets to 
the other. This would be exactly the caſe if there were 
no refraction: but by the atmoſphere's refracting the 
ſun's rays, he becomes viſible ſome days ſooner, and 


continues ſome days longer in ſight, than he would o- 


therwiſe do: ſo that he appears above the horizon of 
either pole before he has got below the horizon of the 
other. And, as he never goes more than 23 degrees 


below the horizon of the poles, they have very little 
dark night; it being twilight there, as well as at o- 


ther places, till the tun be 18 degrees below the hori- 
zon. 'The full moon, being always oppoſite to the ſun, 
can never be {een while the ſun is above the horizon, 
except when ſhe is in the northern half of her orbit ; 
for whenever any point of the ecliptic riſes, the oppo- 
ſite point ſets. Therefore, as the ſun 1s above the ho- 
rizon of the north pole from the 20th of March till 
23% of September, it is plain that the moon, when full, 
being oppoſite to the ſun, muſt be below the horizon 
during that half of the year. But when the ſun is in 
the ſouthern half of the ecliptic, he never riſes to the 
north pole; during which half of the year, every full 
moon happens in ſome part of the northern half of tlie 
ecliptic which never ſets. Conſequently, as the polar 
inhabitants never ſee the full moon in ſummer, they have 
her always in the winter, before, at, and after the full, 
ſnining for 14 of our days and nights. And when the 
ſun is at his greateſt depreſſion below the horizon, be- 
ing then in Capricorn, the moon is at her firſt quarter 
in Aries, full in Cancer, and at her third quarter in Li- 
bra. And as the beginning of Aries is the riſing point 
of the ecliptic, Cancer the higheſt, and Libra the ſet- 
ting point, the moon riſes at her firſt quarter in Aries; 
is moſt elevated above the horizon, and full, in Cancer; 
and ſets, at the beginning of Libra, in her third quarter, 
having continued viſible for 14 diurnal rotations of the 
earth. Thus the poles are ſupplied one half of the 


winter-time with conſtant moon- light in the ſun's ab- 


ſence ; and only loſe fight of the moon from her third. 
to her firſt quarter, whiſc ſhe gives but very little light, 
and could be but of little and ſometimes of no ſervice 
to them. A bare view of the figure will make this 


plain: 


X l 1807 in winter at 
pic. For the ſame reaſon, the full moon neither riſes the poles. 
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Pl. XLVIII. plain: in which let S be the ſun; e, the earth in ſummer, 
fig. 3. when its north pole u inclines toward the ſun; and E 

the earth in winter, when its north pole declines from 

him. SEN and NWS is the horizon of the north 
pole, which is coincident with the equator ; and, in 
both theſe poſitions of the earth, Y 25 £- yy is the 
moon's orbit, in which ſhe goes round the earth, ac- 
cording to the order of the 3 4 be d, A BCD. 

When the moon is at a, ſhe is in her third quarter to the 
earth at e, and juſt riſing to the north pole 2; at 5 ſhe 

changes, and is at the greateſt height above the hori- 

20n, as the ſun likewiſe is; at c ſhe is in her firſt quarter, 
ſetting below the horizon; and is loweſt of all under 
it at d, when oppoſite to the ſun, and her enlightened 
ſide toward the earth. But then ſhe is full in view to 
the ſouth pole p; which is as much turned from the 
ſun as the north pole inclines toward him. Thus, in our 
ſummer, the moon is above the horizon of the north 
pole whilſt ſhe deſcribes the northern half of the eclip- 
tic P S LL, or from her third quarter to her firſt; 
and below the horizon during her progreſs through the 
ſouthern half Æ wp V; higheſt at the change, moſt 
d:emreſſed at the full. But in winter, when the earth 
is at E, and its north pole declines from the ſun, the 
new moon at D is at her greateſt depreſſion below the 
horizon NWS, and the full moon at B at her greateit 
height above it; riſing at her firſt quarter A, and keeping 

above th horizon till ſhe comes to her third quarter C. 

At a mean ſtate ſhe is 234 degrees above the horizon 

at B and 5, and as much below it at D and d, equal 

to the inclination of the earth's axis F. 8 S, or S yy, 

are, as it were, a ray of light proceeding from the ſun 

to the earth; and ſhews that when the earth is at e, the 

ſun is above the horizon, vertical to the tropic of Can- 

cer; and when the earth is at E, he is below the hori- 
| Zon, vertical to the tropic of Capricorn. 8 


8 The ſun and moon generally appear larger when near 
moon ac- the horizon than when at a diſtance from it; for which 


counted for there have been various reaſons aſſigned. The follow- 
by Mr Fer- ing account is given by Mr — 2 «© "Theſe lumi- 
guſon. 
ar floating as it were on the ſurface of our atmo- 
PL XLV. ſphere, HGFf/cC, a little way beyond the clouds; of 
fig. 1. which, thoſe about F, directly over our heads at E, are 
nearer us than thoſe about H or c in the horizon HEc. 
Therefore, when the ſun or moon appear in the horizon 
at e, they are not only ſeen in a part of the ſky which 
is really farther from us than if they were at any con- 
ſiderable altitude, as about /; but they are alſo ſeen 
through a greater quantity of air and vapours at c than 
at J. Here we have two — appearances which 
deceive our imagination, and cauſe us to refer the ſun 
and moon to a greater diſtance at their riſing or ſettin 
about c, than when they are conſiderably high, as at 
Je firſt, their ſeeming to be on a part of the atmo- 
ſphere at c, which is really farther than F from a ſpec- 
tator at E; and, ſecondly, their being ſeen through a 
groſſer medium when at c than when at / which, by 
rendering them dimmer, cauſes us to imagine them to 
be at a yet greater diſtance, And as, in both caſes, 
they are ſeen much under the ſame angle, we naturally 
judgethem to e when they ſeem fartheſt from us. 
« Any one may ſatisfy himſelf that the moon appears 
under no greater angle in the horizon than on the me- 
ridian, by taking a — ſneet of paper, and rolling it 


* 
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ſomewhat different from that which others have done 
naries, although at great diſtances from the earth, ap- 


up in the form of a tube, of ſuch a width, that, ob- 
ſerving the moon through it when ſhe riſes, ſhe may as 
it were juſt fill the tube: then tie a thread round it 
to keep it of that ſize; and when the mon comes to 
the meridian, and appears much leſs to the eye, look at 
her again through the ſame tube, and ſhe will fill it juſt 
as much, if not more, than ſhe did at her riſing. - 
«© When the full moon is in her perigee, or at her 
leaſt diſtance from the earth, ſhe is ſeen under a larger 
angle, and muſt therefore appear bigger than when ſhe 
Fall at other times : And if that part of the atmo- 
ſphere where ſhe riſes be more replete with vapours 
than uſual, ſhe appears ſo much the dimmer; and 
therefore we fancy her to be ſtill the bigger, by refer- 
ring her to an unuſually great diſtance, knowing that 
no objects which are very far diſtant can appear big 
unleſs they really be ſo.“ | | 17; 
To others this ſolution has appeared unſatisfaQory ; By Mui 
and accordingly Mr Dunn has x" the following diſ- "3 
ſertation on this phenomenon, Phil. Tranſ. Vol. LXIV. 
1. The ſun and moon, when they are in or near the 
horizon, appear to the naked eye of the generality of 
perſons, ſo very large in compariſon with their apparent 
magnitudes when they are in the zenith, or ſomewhat 
elevated, that ſeveral learned men have been led to in- 
quire into the cauſe of this phenomenon; and after en- 
deavouring to find certain reaſons, founded on the prin- 
ciples of phyſics, they have at laſt pronounced this 
phenomenon a mere optical illuſion. Fog 
2. The principal diſſertations which I have ſeen con- 
ducing to give any information on this ſubject, or help- 
ing to throw any light on the ſame, have been thoſe 
printed on the tranſactions of the Royal Society, the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, the German Acts, and 
Dr Smith's Optics; but as all the accounts which - 
have met with in theſe writings any way relative to 
this ſubject, have not given me that ſatisfaction which 
I have deſired, curioſity has induced me to inquire after 
the cauſe of this ſingular phenomenon in a manner 
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before me, and by ſuch experiments and obſervations 
as have appeared to me pertinent; ſome of which have 
been as follows, viz. | 
3. Ihave obſerved the rifing and ſetting ſun near the 
viſible horizon, and near riſing grounds * above 
the viſible horizon about half a degree, and found him 
to appear largeſt when near to the viſible horizon; and 
particularly a conſiderable alteration of his magnitude 
and light has always appeared to me from the time of 
his being in the horizon at riſing, to the time of his 
being a degree or two above the horizon, and the con- 
trary at his ſetting ; which property I have endeavour- 
ed to receive as a prejudice, and an impoſition on my 
fight and judgement, the uſual reaſons for this ap- 

pearance. _ | DE 
4. © Thave alſo obſerved that the ſun near the horizon 
appears to put on the figure of a iſpheroid, having its 
vertical diameter appearing to the naked eye ſhorter 
than the horizontal diameter; and, by meaſuring thoſe 
diameters in a teleſcope, have found the vertical one 
ſhorter than the other. | | 
5. I have made frequent obſervations and compa- 
riſons of the apparent magnitude of the ſun's diſk, with 
objects direaly under him, when he has been near the 
horizon, and with ſuch objects as I have found by 
ep EO meaſurement 
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meaſurement to be of equal breadth with the ſun's dia- 
meter; but in the ſudden tranſition of the eye from 
the ſun to the object, and from the object to the ſun, 
have always found the ſun to appear leaſt; and that 


when two right lines have been imaginarily produced 


by che ſides of thoſe equal magnitudes, they have not 
appeared to keep parallel, but to meet beyond the ſun. 

6. From theſe and other like circumſtances, I firſt 
began to ſuſpect that a ſudden dip of the ſun into the 
horizontal vapours, might ſome how or other be the 
cauſe of a ſudden apparent change of magnitude; al- 
though the horizontal vapours had been diſallowed to 
be able to produce any other than a refraction in a 
vertical direction; and, reducing things to calculation, 
found, that from the time when the an is within a di- 
ameter or two of the horizon, to the time when he is 
a ſemidiameter below the horizon, the ſun's rays be- 


come paſſable through ſuch a length of medium, reck- 


oning in the direction of the rays, that the total quan- 
tity of medium (reckoning both depth and denſity) 
through which the rays paſs, being compared with the 
like total depth and denſity through which they paſs at 


ſeveral elevations, it was proportionable to the difference 


of apparent magnitude, as appearing to the naked eye. 

7. This circumftanceof ſudden increaſe and decreaſe 
of apparent magnitude, and as ſudden decreaſe and in- 
creaſe of light (for they both go together), ſeemed to 


me no improbable cauſe of the phenomenon, although 
I could not then perceive how ſuch vapours _ con- 


tribute toward enlarging the diameter of the fun in a 
horizontal direction. 1 ; 

8. I therefore examined the ſun's diſk again and a- 
gain, by the naked eye and by teleſcopes, at different 
altitudes; and, among ſeveral circumſtances, found the 


ſolar maculæ to appear larger and plainer to the naked 


eye, and through a teleſcope, the ſun being near the 
horizon, than they had appeared the ſame days when 


the ſun was on the meridian, and to appearance more 
_ ſtrongly defined, yet obſcured. | 


9. * Alittle before ſun-ſetting, I have often ſeen the 
edge of the ſun with ſuch protuberances and indentures 
as have rendered him in appearance a very odd figure; 
the protuberances ſhaoting out far beyond, and the 
indentures preſſing into the diſk of the ſun ; and always, 


through a teleſcope magnifying 55 times, the lower 


limb has appeared with a red glowing arch beneath it, 
and cloſe to the edge of the ſun, while the other parts 
have been clear. 5 | 

Io. At ſun-ſetting, theſe protuberances and inden- 
tures have appeared to ſlide along the vertical limbs, 
from the lower limb to the higher, and there vaniſh- 
ing, fo as often to form a ſegment of the ſun's upper 
limb, apparently ſeparated from the diſk for a ſmall 


| ſpace of time. 


11. * Atſun-rifing I have ſeen the like protuberances, 


indentures, and ſlices, above deſcribed ; but with this 
difference of motion, that at ſun- riſing they firſt appear 


to riſe in the ſun's upper limb, and ſlide or move down- 
ward to the lower limb; or, which is the ſame thing, 
they always appear at the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, 
to keep in the ſame parallels of altitude » the tele- 
icope. This property has been many times ſo diſcern- 
able, even by the naked eye, that I have obſerved the 
ſun's upper limb to ſhoot out towards right and left, and 


move downwards, forming the upper part of the diſk 
Vor, III 
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an apparent portion of a leſſer ſpheroid than the lower 


part at riſing, and the contrary at ſetting. Through 

the teleſcope this has appeared more plain in propor- 

tion to the power of magnifying. TE 
12. Theſe protuberances and indentures ſo eaſily 


meaſurable by the micrometer, whilſt the teleſcope 


wires appeared ftrait, enabled me to conclude, that 
certain ſtrata of the atmoſphere have different refractive 
powers; and, lying horizontally acroſs the conical or 
cycloidal ſpace traced out by the rays between the eye 
and that part of the atmoſphere firſt touched by the 
rays, muſt have been the cauſe of ſuch apparent pro- 


tuberances and indentures in an horizontal direction a- 


croſs the ſun's vertical limbs; and alſo that the bot - 
toms of thoſe protuberances and indentures muſt be 
conſiderably enlarged, and removed to appearance far- 
ther from the centre of the diſ than they would have 
been had there been no ſuch ſtrata to refract. 

13. Before ſun- riſing, when the ſun has been near 
the tropic; and the ſky, at the utmoſt extent of the 
horizon, hath appeared very clear; and when certain 
fogs have appeared in ftrata placed alternately between 


the hills, and over intervening rivers, valleys, &i ſo 


as to admit a ſight of the riſing ſun over thoſe fogs ; I 
have obſerved with admiration, the moſt diſtant trees 


= 2 


and buſhments, which at other times have appeared 


{mall to the naked eye, but while the ſun has been 
paſſing along a little beneath the horizon obliquely un- 
der them, juſt before ſun-rifing, when the ſun has been 


thus approaching towards trees and buſhments, they 


have grown apparently very large to the naked eye, 
and alſo through a teleſcope ; and they have loft that 


apparent largeneſs as the ſun has been paſſed by them. 


hus a few trees ſtanding together on the rifing 
ground, at the diſtance of a few miles, have appeared 


to grow up into an apparent mountain. Such apparent 


mountains formed from trees put on all forms and ſhapes, 
as ſloping, perpendicular, over-leaning, & c. but ſoon 
recover their natural appearance when the ſun is paſt 
by them, or got above the horizon. | 

14. © Mountains themſelves, at a diſtance, ſometimes 
appear larger than at other times. Beaſts and cattle 
in the midſt of, and being ſurrounded with, water, 
appear nearer to us than when no water ſurrounds them. 
Cattle, houſes, trees, all objects on the ſummit of a 
hill, when ſeen through a fog, and at a proper diſtance, 
appear enlarged. All bodies admit of larger apparent 
magnitudes when ſeen through ſome mediums than o- 
thers. | 

«© But more particularly, 


15. © I took a cylindrical glaſs veſſel about two feet 


high; and having graduated its ſides to inches, I placed 


it upright on a table, with a piece of paper under the 


bottom of the glaſs, on which paper were drawn pa- 
rallel right lines at proper diſtances from each other ; 
and having placed a ſhilling at the bottom of the veſſel, 
it was nearly as low as the paper. Pouring water into 
the veſſel, and viewing the ſhilling through the medium 
of water with one eye, whilſt I beheld with the other 


eye where the edges of the ſhilling were projected on 


the paper and its parallels, I found the ſhilling appear 
larger at every additional inch depth of the water; and 
this was the caſe if either eye was uſed; and the ſame 
when the eye was removed far from the ſurface or near 
to it, or in any proportion — IIs 
16. „ 
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16. took large veſſels; and, filling them with wa- 
ter, placed different bodies at the hottoms of thoſe veſ- 
ſels. It always followed, that the greater depth of water 
J looked through, in the direction from my eye to the 


objects in the water, the nearer thoſe objects appeared 


to me. Thus light bodies appeared more mellow and 
faint, and dark bodies rather better deſined, than out of 
the water, when they were not deeply immerſed. And 
thus they appeared under whatever directions or poſi - 
tions I viewed the bodies. . 

17. „I placed different bodies in proper veſſels of fair 
water, and immerſed my face in the water ; viewing the 
bodies in and through the water. They all appeared 
to me plain, when not too far from the eye; and altho? 
a little hazy at the edges, they appeared much en- 
larged, and always larger through a greater depth of 


which ſhould be put in the place of the pin. The rea- 
ſon for drawing ſeveral circles is, that in caſe one part 
of the day ſhould prove clear, and the other part ſome- 
what cloudy, if you miſs the time when the point of 
the ſhadow ſhould touch one circle, you may perhaps 
catch it in touching another. The belt time for draw- 
ing a meridian line in this manner is about the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice ; becauſe the ſun changes his declination 
ſloweſt, and his altitude faſteſt, in the longeſt days. 

If the caſement of a window on which the ſun ſhines 
at noon be quite upright, you may draw a line along 
the edge of its ſhadow on the floor, when the ſhadow 
of the pin is exactly on the meridian line of the board: 
and as the motion of the ſhadow of the caſement will be 
much more ſenſible on the floor than that of the ſhadow 
of the pin on the board, you niay know to a few ſeconds 
when it touches the meridian line on the floor. 
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water. Thus a ſhilling appeared nearly as large as half 
a crown, with a red glowing arch on that fide oppolite 
to the ſun, when the ſun ſhined on the water. From 


| 11; 
This method may ſuffice for ordinary purpoſes, but for Anotter | 
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this experiment I concluded, that divers ſee light objects 
not only larger, but very diſtinctly, in the water.“ 
From theſe experiments he draws a confirmation of 
his doctrine, that the appearances treated of arife from 
the different itrata of the atmoſphere; and then con- 
cludes, that the rays coming from the ſun are by the 
horizontal vapours © firſt obſtructed, and many of 
them totally abſorbed ; the reſt proceeding with a re- 
tarded motion, are thereby firſt reflected, and then leſs 
refracted through the humours of the eye; and laſtly, 


aſtronomers the following is preferable. Take the = from th: WW 


mon of an horizontal dial for the latitude of the place, 
and to the hypotenuſa fix two fights, whoſe centres may 
be parallel to the ſame: let the eye - ſight be a ſmall 
hole, but the other's diameter muſt be equal to the tan- 
gent of the double diſtance of the north-ſtar from the 
pole; the diſtance of the fights being made radius, let 
the ſtile be rivetted to the end of a ſtraight ruler; then 
when you would make uſe of it, lay the ruler on an 
horizontal plane, ſo that the end to which the ſtile is 
fixed may overhang ; then look through the eye-fght, 


moving the inſtrument till the north-ſtar appears to 
touch the circumference of the hole in the other fight, 
on the ſame hand with the girdle of Caſſiopeia, or on 
the oppoſite ſide to that whereon the'ſtar in the Great 
Bear's rump 1s at that time; then draw a line by the 
edge of the ruler, and it will be a true meridian line. 6 
A meridian line being by either of theſe methods To find ih 
exactly drawn, the time when the ſun or any other _ "= 
of the celeſtial bodies is exactly in the meridian may © 
be found by a common quadrant, placing the edge of 
it along the line, and obſerving when the ſun or other 
luminary can be ſeen exactly through its two ſights, 
and noting exactly the time; which, ſuppoſing the lu- 


that hereby the image on the retina becomes enlarged.“ 


1 Sect. VII. Of drawing a Meridian Line. Of So- 
in 5 lar and Sidereal Time, and of the Equation of 
| Time. : | - 
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Tux foundation of all aſtronomical obſervations is a ns 
knowledge of the exact time when the ſun, or any o- 
ther of the celeſtial bodies, comes to the meridian; and 
: therefore aſtronomers have been very attentive to the 
1 moſt proper methods of drawing a meridian line, by 
14 : which only this can be exactly known. The eafieſt 
if, | method of doing this 1s the followipg, recommended by 
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| 173 Mr Ferguſon. | minary viewed to be the ſun, will be exactly noon, or 
WW Ferguſon's Make four or five concentric circles, about a quarter 12 o'clock ; but as the apparent diameter of the ſun 
. method of of an inch from one another, on a flat board about a is pretty large, it ought to be known exactly when 
kl. ; f ——— foot in breadth ; and let the outmoſt circle be but lit- his centre is in the meridian, which will be ſome ſhort 
il [ "Rey tle leſs than the board will contain. Fix a pin perpen- ſpace after his weſtern limb has arrived at it, and be- 


dicularly in the centre, and of ſuch a length that its 
whole ſhadow may fall within the innermoſt circle for 
| at leaſt four hours in the middle of the day. The pin 
= | ought to be about an eighth part of an inch thick, and 
138 to have a round blunt point. The board being ſet 
exactly level in a place where the ſun ſhines, ſuppoſe 
from eight in the morning till four in the afternoon, 
about which hours the end of the ſhadow ſhould fall 
without all the circles; watch the times in the forenoon 
when the extremity of the ſhortening ſhadow juſt tou- 
ches the ſeveral circles, and there make marks. 'Then, 
in the afternoon of the ſame day, watch the lengthen- 
ing ſhadow; and where its end touches the ſeveral cir- 
cles in going over them, make marks alſo. Laſtly, 
with a pair of compaſſes, find exactly the middle point 
between the two marks on any circle, and draw a ſtraight 
line from the centre to that point; which line will be 
covered at noon by the ſhadow of a ſmall upright wire, 


eee 


fore his eaſtern limb comes thither. It will be proper, 
therefore, to obſerve exactly the time of the two limbs 
being ſeen through the ſights of the quadrant; and the 
half of the difference between theſe times added to the 
one, or ſubtracted from the other, will give the exact 
time when the ſun's centre is in the meridian. What 
we ſay with regard to the ſun, is alſo applicable to the 
moon; but not to the ſtars, which have no ſenſible 
diameter. To render this more intelligible, thef ollow- 
ing ſhort deſcription of the quadrant, and method of 
taking the altitudes of celeſtial bodies by it, is ſubjoined. 

In Plate XLIX. let HOX be a horizontal line, ſup- Fig. 6. 
poſed to be extended from the eye at A to X, where '!, 
the ſky and earth ſeem to meet at the end of a long. rs 
and level plain; and let 8 be the ſun. The arc XY ye cc 
will be the ſun's height above the horizon at X, and bodies. 
is found by the inſtrument EDC, which is a quadrant- 
al board, or plate of meta], divided into go equal parts 
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meridian of the earth, and N a given point or pee 


or degrees on its limb DPC ; and has a couple of little 
' braſs plates, as a and 6, with a ſmall hole in each of 
them, called fight-holes, for looking through, parallel 
to the edge of the quadrant whereon they ſtand. To 
the centre E is fixed one-end of a thread F, called the 
lumb-line, wich has a ſmall weight or plummet P 
fixed to its other end. Now, if an obſerver holds the 
vadrant upright, without inclining it to either ſide, 
and ſo that the horizon at X is ſeen through the ſight- 
holes a and 6, the plumb-line will cut or hang over 
the beginning of the degrees at o, in the edge EC: 
but if he elevates the quadrant ſo as to look through 
the ſight-holes at any part of the heavens, ſuppoſe to 
the ſun at 8; juſt ſo many degrees as he elevates the 
ſight-hole þ above the horizontal line HOX, ſo many 
degrees will the plumb-line cut in the limb CP of the 
For, let the obſerver's eye at A be in the 
centre of the celeſtial are XYV' (and he may be ſaid 
to be in the centre of the ſun's apparent and diurnal 
orbit, let him be on what part-of the carth he will), in 
which arc the ſun is at that time, ſuppoſe 25 degrees 
high, and let the obſerver hold the quadrant ſo that he 
may ſee the ſun through the ſight-holes ; the plumb- 
line freely playing on the quadrant will cut the 255 de- 
gree in the limb CP, equal to the number of degrees 
of the ſun's altitude at the time of obſervation. (N. B. 
Whoever looks at the ſun, muſt have a ſmoked glaſs 
before his eyes, to ſave them from hurt. The better 


but to hold the quadrant facing the eye, at a little di- 
ſtance, and ſo that, the ſun ſhining through one hole, 
the ray may be ſeen to fall on the other.) 

By obſervations made in the manner above directed, it 
is found, that the ſtars appear to go round the earth in 
Wl days, | g | 
| ſo that the ſtars gain three minutes 56 ſeconds upon 

the ſun every day, which amounts to one diurnal revo- 
lution in a year; and-therefore, in 365 days as meaſu- 
red by the returns of the ſun to the meridian, there are 


former are called ſolar days, and the latter fidereal. 
If the earth had only a diurnal motion, without an 
annual, any given meridian would revolve from the ſun 
to the ſun again in the ſame quantity of time as from 
any ſtar to the ſame ſtar again; becauſe the ſun would 
never change his place with reſpe& to the ſtars. But, 
as the earth advances almoſt a degree eaſtward in its 
orbit in the time that it turns eaſtward round its axis, 
whatever ſtar paſſes over the meridian on any day with 
the ſun, will paſs over the ſame meridian on the next 
day when the ſun is almoſt a degree ſhort of it; that 
is, 3 minutes 56 ſeconds ſooner. If the year contain- 
ed only 360 days, as the ecliptic does 360 degrees, 
the ſun's apparent place, ſo far as his motion 1s equa- 
ble, would change a degree every day; and then the 
. days would be juſt 4 minutes ſhorter than the 

olar, : | 

Let ABCDEFGHIK LM be the earth's orbit, in 
which it goes round the ſun every year, according to 
the order of the letters, that is, from weſt to eaſt ; 
and turns round its axis in the ſame way from the ſun 
to the ſun again in every 24 hours. Let S be the ſun, 
and R a fixed ſtar at ſuch an immenſe diftance, that 
the diameter of the earth's orbit bears no ſenſible pro- 
portion to that diſtance. Let Nm be any particular 


Bin 
$ 3. 


way is, not to look at the ſun through the ſight -holes, 


23 hours 56 minutes 4 ſeconds, and the ſun in 24 hours: : 


366 days as meaſured by the ſtars returning to it: the 


upon that meridian when the earth is at A, the ſun 8 
hides the ſtar R, which would always be hid if the earth 
never removed from A; and conſequently, as the earth 
turns round its axis, the point N would always come 
round to the ſun and ſtar at the ſame time. But when 
the earth has advanced, ſuppoſe a twelfth part of its . 
orbit, from A to B, its motion round its axis will bring 1 
the point N a twelfth part of a natural day, or two 
hours, ſooner to the ſtar than to the ſun ; for the angle 
of NB is equal to the angle ASB; and therefore 
any ſtar, which comes to the meridian at noon with 
the ſun when the earth is at A, will come to the me- 
ridian at 10 in the forenoon when the earth is at B. 
When the earth comes to C, the point N will have 
the ſtar on its meridian at 8 in the morning, or four 
hours ſooner than it comes round to the ſun ; for it 
mult revolve from N to 2, before it has the ſun in its 
meridian. When the earth comes to D, the point N 
will have the ſtar on its meridian at 6 in the morning; 
but that point muſt revolve fix hours more from N to z, 
before it has mid-day by the ſun : for now the angle 


_ ASD is a right angle, and ſo is NDz ; that is, the 


earth has advanced go degrees in its orbit, and muſt 
turn 9o degrees on its axis to carry the point N from 
the ſtar to the ſun : for the ſtar always comes to the 
meridian when N is parallel to RSA; becauſe DS 
is but a point in reſpect of RS. When the earth is 
at E, the ſtar comes to the meridian at 4 in the mor- 
ning; at F, at two in the morning; and at G, the 
earth having gone half round its orbit, N points to the 
ſtar R at midnight, it being then directly oppolite to 
the ſun ; and therefore, by the earth's diurnal motion, 
the ſtar comes to the meridian 12 hours before the ſun. 
When the earth is at H, the ſtar comes to the meridian 
at 10 in the evening; at I, it comes to the meridian at 
8, that is, 16 hours before the ſun; at K, 18 hours 
before him; at L, 20 hours; at M, 22; and at A, e- 
qually with the ſun again. 

Thus it is plain, that an abſolute turn of the earth 
on its axis (which is always completed when any par- 
ticular meridian comes to be parallel to its ſituation at 
any time of the day before) never brings the ſame me- 
ridian round from the ſun to the ſun again; but that 2 
the earth requires as much more than one turn on its 
axis to finith a natural day, as it has gone forward in 
that time; which, at a mean ſtate, is a 365" part of 
a circle. Hence, in 365 days, the earth turns 366 
times round its axis; and therefore, as a turn of the | 
earth on its axis completes a ſidereal day, there muſt 
be one fidereal day more in a year than the number 
of ſolar days, be the number what it will, on the earth 
or any other planet. One turn being loſt with reſpect 
to the number of ſolar days in a year, by the planet's 

oing round the ſun; juſt as it would be loſt to a travel - 
5 who, in going round the earth, would loſe one day 
by following the apparent diurnal motion of the ſun; 
and conſequently would reckon one day leſs at his re- 
turn (let him take what time he would to go round 
the earth) than thoſe who remained all the while at the 
place from which he ſet out. So, if there were two earths 
revolving equally on their axes, and if one remained 
at A until the other had gone round the ſun from A 
to A again, that earth which kept its place at A would 
have its ſolar and fidereal days always of the ſame 
| OY length; 
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Sidereal 
year con- 
tains 366 
days. 
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length ; and fo wonld have one ſolar day more than 
the other at its return. Hence, if the earth turned 
but once round its axis in a year, and if that turn was 


made the fame way as the earth goes round the ſun, 


180 
Inequality 
of ſolar 
time. 


I 


181 


Equation of 


time ex- 


plained, 


& 


Pl. XLVI. 
bg. 4. 


there would be continual day on one fide of the earth, 
and continual might on the other. : 

The earth's motion on its axis being perfectly uni- 
form, and equal at all times of the year, the fidereal 


days are always preciſely of an equal length ; and fo 


would the folar or natural days be, if the earth's orbit 


were a perfect circle, and its axis perpendicular to its 
orbit. But the earth's diurnal motion on an inclined 
axis, and its annual motion in an elliptic orbit, cauſe 


the ſun's apparent motion in the heavens to be unequal: 


for fometimes he revolves from the meridian to the me- 
ridian again in ſomewhat leſs than 24 hours, ſhewn by 
a well-regulated clock ; and at othertimes in fomewhat 
more: ſo that the time ſhewn by an equal going clock 
and a true ſun-dial is never the fame but on the 15*h 
of April, the 16 of June, the 315" of Auguſt, and the 
24 of December. The clock, if he goes equably, 
and true all the year round, will be before the ſun 
from the 24" of December till the 15h of April; 
from that time till the 16th of June, the ſun will be be- 
fore the clock; from the 16* of June till the 315* of 
Auguſt, the clock will be agaia before the ſun ; and 
from thence to the 24h of December, the ſun will be 
faſter than the clock. 5 

As the equation of time, or difference between the 
time ſhewn by a well- regulated clock and a true ſun- 
dial, depends upon two caufes, namely, the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, and the unequal motion of the earth in 
it, we ſhall firſt explain the effects of theſe cauſes ſepa- 


rately conſidered, and then the united effects refulting 


from their combination. 5 
The earth's motion on its axis being perfectly equa- 


dle, or always at the ſame rate, and the plane of the. 


equator being perpendicular to its axis, it is evident 
that in equal times equal portions of the equator paſs 
over the meridian; and ſo would equal portions of the 
ecliptic, if it were parallel to, or coincident with, 
the equator. But, as the ecliptic is oblique to the 
equator, the equable motion of the earth carries un- 
equal portions of the ecliptic over the meridian in 
equal times, the difference being proportionate to the 
obliquity ; and as ſome parts of the ecliptic are much 
more oblique than others, thoſe differences are un- 


equal among themſelves. Therefore, if two ſuns ſhould 


ſtart from the beginning either of Aries or Libra, and 
continue to move through equal arcs in equal times, 
one in the equator, and the other in the ecliptic, the 
equatorial fun would always return to the meridian in 
24 hours time, as meaſured by a well regulated clock : 
but the ſun in the ecliptic would return to the meridian 
ſometimes ſooner and ſometimes later than the equa- 
torial ſun; and only at the ſame moments with him 
on four days of the year; namely, the 20th of March, 
when the fun enters Aries; the 21** of June, when he 
enters Cancer ; the 239 of September, when he enters 
Libra; and the 21** of December, when he enters Ca- 
pricorn ; and to this fictitious ſun the motion of a well 
regulated clock always anſwers. 

Let Z y z A be the earth; ZFRz, its axis; abcde, 
&c. the equator; ABC DE, &c. the northern half of the 


ecliptic from V to 2 on the ſide of the globe next 


the clock. 


the eye ; and MNOP, &c. the ſouthern half on the op- 
poſite fide from Q to W. Let the points at A, 
C, D, E, F, &c. quite round from VP to M again 


bound equal portions of the ecliptic, gone through in 


equal times by the real ſun; and thoſe at a, b, e, d, e, f; 
&c. equal portions of the equator deſcribed in equal 
times by the fictitious ſun; and let Z z be the me- 


ridian. 


As the real ſun moves obliquely in the ecliptic, and 


the fictitious ſun directly in the equator, with reſpect 


to the meridian; a degree, or any number of degrees, 


between V and F on the ecliptic, muſt be nearer the 
meridian Z M 2, than a degree, or any correſponding 
number of degrees, on the equator from M to /; and 
the more ſo, as they are the more oblique : and there- 
fore the true fun comes ſooner to the meridian. every 
day whulft he is in the quadrant Y F, than the ficti- 
tious ſun does in the quadrant M/; for which reaſon, 
the folar noon precedes noon by the clock, until the 
real fun comes to F, and the fictitious to /; which two 
points, being equidiftant from the meridian, both funs 
will come to it preciſely at noon by the clock. 

Whulft the real ſun deſcribes the ſecond quadrant of the 
ecliptic FGHIKL from Cancer to Q, he comes later to 


the meridian every day, than the fictitious ſun moving 


through the ſecond quadrant of the equator from / to 
A for the points at G, H, I, K, and L, being far- 
ther from the meridian, their correſponding points at 


| 7 h, i, and 4 muſt be later of coming to it: and as 


oth ſuns come at the ſame moment to the point , 
they come to the meridian at the moment of noon by. 


In departing from Libra, through the third qua- 
drant, the real ſun going through MNOPQ towards 
y at R, and the fictitious ſun through mnopg towards 
, the former comes to the meridian. every day ſooner 


than the latter, until the real ſun comes to vy, and the 


fict itious to 7, and then they both come to the meridian 
at the ſame tine. be 44 | | 
 Laftly, as the real ſun moves equably thro' STUVW, 


from yy towards M; and the fictitious ſun thro” stuva, 


from r towards , the former comes later every day 
to the meridian than the latter, until they both arrive 
at the point V, and then they make it noon at the 
ſame time with the clock. F | 

Having explained one cauſe of the difference of time 
ſhewn by a well-regulated clock and a true ſun- dial, 
and conſidered the ſun, not the earth, as moving in the 
ecliptic ; we now proceed to explain the other cauſe of 
this difference, namely, the inequality of the ſun's ap- 


parent motion, which is floweſt in ſummer, when the 


fun is fartheſt from the eartl:, and ſwifteſt in winter when 
he is neareſt to it. But the earth's motion on its axis is 


equable all the year round, and is performed from welt 


to eaſt; which is the way that the ſun appears to change 
his place in the ecliptic. _ EN | 
If the ſun's motion were equable in the ecliptic, the 


whole difference between the equal time as ſhewn by 
the clock, and the unequal time as ſhewn by the ſun, 


would ariſe from the obliquity of the ecliptic. But the 
ſun's motion ſometimes exceeds. a degree in 24 hours, 
though generally it is leſs: and when his motion 18 


ſloweſt, any particular meridian will revolve ſooner to 


him than when his motion is quickeſt ; for it will over- 


take him in leſs time when he advances a leſs ſpace 4 
when 
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when he moves through a larger. 

Now, if there were two ſuns moving in the plane of 
the ecliptic, ſo as to go round it in a year; the one 
deſcribing an equal are every 24 hours, and the other 
deſcribing ſometimes a leſs arc in 24 hours, and at 
other times a larger, gaining at one time of the year 
what it loſt at the oppoſite ; it is evident, that either of 
theſe ſuns would come ſooner or later to the meridian 
than the other; as it happened to be behind or before 
the other; and when they were both in conjunction, 
they would come to the meridian at the ſame moment. 

As the real ſun moves unequably in the ecliptic, let 
us ſuppoſe a fictitious ſun to move equably in a circle 
coincident with the plane of the echptic. Let ABCD 


be the ecliptic or orbit in which the real fun moves, and 


the dotted circle abcd the imaginary orbit of the fifti- 


tions ſun; each going round in a year according to the 


order of letters, or from welt to eaſt. Let HIKL be 
the earth turning round its axis the ſame way every 24 
hours; and ſuppoſe both ſuns to ſtart from A and a, 
in a right line with the plane of the meridian EH, at 
the ſame moment: the real fan at A, being then at his 


greateſt diſtance from the earth, at which time his 


motion is floweſt; and the fictitious ſun at a, whoſe 
motion 1s always equable, becauſe his diftance from the 
earth is ſuppoſed to be always the ſame. In the time 
that the meridian revolves from H to H again, accord- 
ing to the order of the letters HIKL, the real ſun has 
moved from A to F; and the fictitious with a quicker 
motion from à to /, thro? a large are: therefore, the 
meridian EH will revotve ſooner from H to / under the 


real ſun at F, than from H E to 4 under the fictitious ſun 


at /; and conſequently it will then be noon by the ſun- 
dial ſooner than by the clock. —- 

As the real ſun moves from A towards C, the ſwift- 
neſs of his motion inereaſes all the way to C, where it 
is at the quickeſt. But notwithſtanding this, the fic- 
titious ſun gains ſo much upon the real, ſoon after his 
departing om A, that the increafing velocity of the 
real ſun does not bring him up with the equally moving 
lictitious ſun till the former comes to C, and the lat- 
ter to c, when each has gone half round its reſpective 
orbit; and then being in conjunction, the meridian 
LH, revolving to EK, comes to both ſuns at the fame 
time, and therefore it is noon by them both at the ſame 
moment. | . | 

But the increafed velocity of the real ſan, now being 
at the quickeſt, carries him before the fictitious one; 
and therefore, the fame meridian will come to the ficti- 
tious fun ſooner than to the real: for whilſt the ficti- 
tious ſun moves from c to g, the real ſun moves thro? 
a greater arc from C to G: conſequently the point K 
has its noon by the clock when it comes to 4, but not 
its noon by the ſun till it comes to I. And although 
the velocity of the real ſun diminiſhes all the way from 
C to A, and the fictitious ſun by an equable motion is 
ſtill coming nearer to the real ſun, yet they are not in 
conjunction till the one comes to A and the other to a, 
and then it is noon by them both at the ſame moment. 

Thus it appears, that the ſolar noon is always later 
than noon by the clock whilſt the ſun goes from C to 
A; ſooner, whilſt he goes from A to C; and at theſe two 


points the fun and clock being equal, it is noon by them 


both at the ſame moment. ; 


The point A is called the ſun's apogee, becauſe 


| when he is there he is at his greateſt diſtance from the 
earth; the point C his perzgee, becauſe when in it he 


is at his leaſt diſtance from the earth: and a right line, 
as AEC, drawn through the earth's centre, from one 
of the points to the other, is called the line of the Ap- 
INES | | 
The diſtance that the fun has gone in any time from 
his apogee (not the diftance he has to go to it, though 


ever fo little) is called his mean anomaly, and is reckon- 


ed in ſigns and degrees, allowing 30 degrees to a ſign. 
Thus, when the fun has gone ſuppoſe 174 degrees from 


his apogee at A, he is ſaid to be 5 ſigns 14 degrees 


from it, which is his mean anomaly ; and when he is 
gone ſuppoſe 355 degrees from his apogee, he is ſaid 
to be 11 figns 25 degrees from it, although he be but 
5 degrees ſhort of A in coming round to it again. 
From what was faid above, it appears, that when the 
fun's anomaly is lefs than 6 ſigns, that is, when he is 


any where between A and C, in the half ABC of his 


orbit, the folar noon precedes the clock noon 3 but 
when his anomaly is more than 6 figns, that is, when 
he is any where between C and A, in the half CDA 
of his orbit, the clock noon precedes the ſolar. When 
his anomaly is o figns o degrees, that is, when he is in 


his apogee at A; or 6 figns o degrees, which is when 
he is in his perigee at C; he comes to the meridian at 


the moment that the fictitious ſun does, and then it is 


noon by them both at the ſame inſtant. | 


Sect. VIII. Of calculating the Diftances, Magni- 
tudes, & c. of the Sun, Moon, and Planets. 


Tuis is accompliſhed by finding out the horizontal To 


parallax of the body whoſe diſtance you defire to know; 
that is, the angle under which the ſemidiameter of the 
earth would appear provided we could fee it from that 
bedy: and this 1s to be found out in the following man- 


ner. | 


80 9 
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find the 
moon's ho- 
rizontal pa- 
rallax. 


Let BAG be one half of the earth, A C its ſemi- Pl. XI. v. 
diameter, S the ſun, the moon, and EKO a quar- fig. 2. 


ter of the circle deſcribed by the moon in revolving from 


the meridian to the meridian again. Let CRS be the 
rational horizon of an obſerver at A, extended to the 
ſun in the heavens; and HAO, his fenfible horizon 
extended to the moon's orbit. ALC ts the angle un- 
der which the earth's femidiameter AC is ſeen from 
the moon at L; which is equal to the angle OAL, 
becauſe the right lines AO and CL which include both 
theſe angles are parallel. ASC is the angle under 


which the earth's ſemidrameter AC is feen from the 


fon at S; and is equal to the angle OA/, becaufe the 


lines AO and CRS are parallel. Now, it is found by 


obſervation, that the angle OAL 1s much greater than 
the angle OA /; but OAL 1s equal to ALC, and 
OA / is equal to ASC. Now as ASC is much leſs: 
than ALC, it proves that the earth's ſemidiameter 
AC appears much greater as ſeen from the moon at L 


than from the ſun at S; and therefore the earth is much 
The quan- 


farther from the ſun than from the moon. 
tities of theſe angles may be determined by obſervation 


in the following manner. 


Let a graduated inſtrument, as DAE (the larger 
the bettery, having a moveable index with bokt-boſes, 


be fixed in ſuch a manner, that its plane ſurface may 
be parallel to the plane of the equator, and its edge 
| AD 
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AD in the meridian : ſo that when the moon is in the 
equinoctial, and on the meridian ADE, ſhe may be 
ſeen through the ſight-holes when the edge of the 
moveable index cuts the beginning of the diviſions at 
o, on the graduated limb DE; and when ſhe is ſo ſeen, 
let the preciſe time be noted. Now as the moon re- 
volves about the earth from the meridian to the meri- 
dian again in about 24 hours 48 minutes, ſpe will go a 
fourth part round it in a fourth part of that time, viz. 
in 6 hours 12 minutes, as ſeen from C, that 1s, from 
the earth's centre or pole. But as ſeen from A, the 
obſerver's place on the earth's ſurface, the moon wall 
ſeem to have gone a quarter round the earth when ſhe 
comes to the ſenſible horizon at O; for the index 
through the ſights of which ſhe 1s then viewed will be 
at d, go degrees from D, where it was when ſhe was 
ſeen at E. Now let the exact moment when the moon 
is ſeen at O (which will be when ſhe is in or near the 


ſenſible horizon) be carefully noted (o), that it may be 


known in what time the has gone from E to O ; which 
time ſubtracted from fix hours 12 minutes (the time 
of her going from E to L) leaves the time of her going 
from O to L, and affords an eaſy method for finding 
the angle OAL;, (called the moon's horizontal parallax, 
which is equal to the angle ALC) by the following 
analogy: As the time of the moon's deſcribing the arc 
EO is to go degrees, ſo is ſix hours 12 minutes to the 
degrees of the are DdE, which meaſures the angle 
EAL; from which ſubtract go degrees, and there re- 
mains the angle OAL, equal to the angle ALC, un- 
der which the earth's ſemidiameter AC 1s ſeen from 
the moon. Now, fince all the angles of a right-lined 
triangle are equal to 180 degrees, or to two right 
angles, and the ſides of a triangle are always propor- 
tional to the fines of the oppolite angles, ſay, by the 
Rule of Three, As the ſine of the angle ALC at the 


moon L, is to its oppoſite ſide AC the earth's ſemi- 


diameter, which is known to be 3985 miles; ſo is ra- 
dius, viz. the fine of 90 degrees, or of the right angle 
ACL, to its oppoſite fide AL, which is the moon's 


diſtance at L from the obſerver's place at A on the 


earth's ſurface ; or, ſo is the fine of the angle CAL 
to its oppoſite fide CL, which is the moon's diſtance 
from the earth's centre, and comes out at a mean rate 
to be' 240,000 miles. The angle CAL is equal to 
what OAL wants of 90 degrees. 
Other methods have been fallen upon for determi- 
ning the moon's parallax, of which the following is re- 


commended as the beſt, by Mr Ferguſon, tho? hither- 


to it has not been put in practice. Let two obſervers 
be placed under the ſame meridian, one in the northern 
hemiſphere, and the other in the ſouthern, at ſuch a 
diſtance from each other, that the arc of the celeſtial 
meridian included between their two zeniths may be at 
leaſt 80 or go degrees. Let each obſerver take the 
diſtance of the moon's centre from his zenith, by means 
of an exceeding good inſtrument, at the moment of 
her paſſing the meridian : add theſe two zenith-diftan- 
ces of the moon together, and their exceſs above the 
diſtance between the two zeniths will be the diſtance 
between the two apparent places of the moon. Then, 
as the ſum of the natural fines of the two zenith-diſ- 
tances of the moon is to radius, ſo is the diſtance be- 


; (o) Here proper allowance muſt be made for the refraction, which being about 34 minutes of a degree in the ho- 
r\Zon, will cauſe the moon's centre to appear 34 minutes above the horizon when her centre is really in it. 


north; and C the Cape of Good Hope, whole latitude 


. aVECs, and in different hemiſpheres, the ſum of their 
latitudes 822 50 is their diſtance from each other. 


_ zontal parallax, or the angle OAS equal to the angle 


Sect, vm 
tween her two apparent places to her horizontal paral- | 
lax : which being found, her diſtance from. the earth's 
centre may be found by the analogy mentioned above. 

Thus, in fig. 1. (29 Plate L.) let VECQ be the earth, 
M the moon, and Zhbaz an arc of the celeſtial meridi- 


an. Let V be Vienna, whoſe latitude EV is 489 20 


EC is 34? 30 ſouth : both which latitudes we ſuppoſe 
to be accurately determined before-hand by the obſer- 
vers, As theſe two places are on the ſame meridian 


Z 
is the zenith of Vienna, and z the zenith.of the Cape 
of Good Hope; which two zeniths are alſo 825 50 
diſtant from each other, in the common celeſtial meri- 
dian Zz. To the obſerver at Vienna, the moon's cen- 
tre will appear at 4 in the celeſtial meridian ; and at 
the ſame inſtant, to the obſerver at the Cape, it will 
appear at ö. Now ſuppoſe the moon's diſtance Z a : 
from the zenith of Vienna to be 38 1' 53”, and her I 
diſtance z b from the zenith of the Cape of Good Hope 5 
to be 46* 4' 41“: the ſum of theſe two zenith-diſtan--x 
ces (Za zb) is 84* &' 34"; from which ſubtract 
82% 50%, the diſtance of Za between the zeniths of theſe 
two places, and there will remain 19 167 34” for the 
arc ba, or diſtance between the two apparent places of 
the moon's centre, as ſeen from V and from C. Then, 
ſuppoſing the tabular radius to be 10,000,000, the na- 
tural fine of 38* 1' 53” (the arc Za) is 6,160,816, and 
the natural ſine of 46® 4' 41” (the arc 2b) is 7, 202, 821: 
the ſum of both theſe ſines is 13,363,637. Say there- 
fore, As 13,363,637 is to 10,000,000, ſo is 19 16' 34” 
to 57 18” which is the moon's horizontal parallax. 
If the two places of obſervation be not exactly un- 
der the ſame meridian, their difference of longitude 
muſt be accurately taken, that proper allowance may 
be made for the moon's declination whilſt ſhe is paſſing 
from the meridian of the one to the meridian of the 
other. | | 27 60 
The parallax, and conſequently the diſtance and 
bulk, of any primary planet, might be found in the 
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places ſufficiently ſenſible: but the neareſt planet is too 


remote for the accuracy required. 11 45 18; 
The ſun's diſtance from the earth might be found the Parall 


ſame way, though with more difficulty, if his hori- mY | 


ASC, were not ſo ſmall as to be hardly perceptible, — 


being found in this way to be ſcarce 10 ſeconds of 
a minute, or the 360th part of a degree. Hence all 
aſtronomers both ancient and modern have failed in 
taking the ſun's parallax to a ſufficient degree of ex- 
actneſs; but as ſome of the methods uſed are very in- 
genious, and ſhew the great acuteneſs and ſagacity of 
the ancient aſtronomers, we ſhall here give an account 33 
of them. The firſt method was invented by Hip- Hipp 
parchus; and has been made uſe of by Ptolemy and chus5% 
his followers, and many other aſtronomers. It depends 10 
on an obſervation of an eclipſe of the moon: And the . 
principles on which it is founded are, I/, In a lunar 
eclipſe, the horizontal parallax of the ſun is equal to 
the difference between the apparent ſemidiameter hy 
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ſun, and half the angle of the conical ſnadow; which 
is eaſily made out. 
repreſent the ſun, and DHE the earth; let DHM be 
the ſhadow, and DMC the half angle of the cone. 
Draw from the centre of the ſun the right line SD 
touching the earth, and the angle DSC is the apparent 
ſemidiameter of the earth, ſeen from the ſun, which is 
equal to the horizontal parallax of the ſun; and the 
angle ADS 1s the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſun, 
ſeen from the earth: The external angle ADS is equal 
to the two internals DMS and DSM, by the 329 Prop. 
Elem. I. And therefore the angle DSM, or DSC, is 
equal to the difference of the angles ADS and DMS. 
2dly, Half the angle of the cone is equal to the differ- 
ence of the horizontal parallax of the moon, and the 
apparent ſemidiameter of the ſhadow, ſeen from the 
earth at 'the diſtance of the moon. For let CDE be 


the earth, CME the ſhadow, which at the diſtance of 


the moon being cut by a plane, the ſeQion will be the 
circle FLH, whoſe ſemidiameter is FG, and is ſeen from 
the centre of the earth under the angle FTG. But by 
the 324 Prop. Elem. I. the angle CFT is equal to the 
two internals FMT and FTM. Wherefore the angle 
FMT is the difference of the two angles CFT and 
GTF : But the angle CFT 1s the angle under which 
the ſemidiameter of the earth is ſeen from the moon, 
and this is equal to the horizontal parallax of the moon; 
and the angle GT F is the apparent ſemidiameter of the 
ſhadow ſeen from the earth's centre. It 1s therefore 
evident that the half angle of the cone is equal to the 


difference of the horizontal parallax of the moon, and 


the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſhadow ſeen from the 
earth. Wherefore, if to the apparent ſemidiameter of 


the ſun there be added the apparent ſemidiameter of 


the ſhadow, and from the ſum you take away the ho- 
rizontal parallax of the moon, there will remain the ho- 
rizontal parallax of the ſun; which therefore, if theſe 
were accurately known, would be likewiſe known ac- 
curately : But᷑ none of them can be ſo exactly and nice- 
ly obtained, as to be ſufficient for determining the pa- 
rallax of the ſun; for very ſmall errors, which cannot 
be eaſily avoided in meaſuring theſe angles, will pro- 
duce very great errors in the parallax z and there will 
be a prodigious difference in the diſtances of the ſun, 
when drawn from theſe parallaxes. For example : Sup- 


Pole the horizontal parallax of the moon to be 60' 15”, 


the ſemidiameter of the ſun 16', and the ſemidiameter 
of the ſhadow 44' 3o''; we ſhall conclude. from thence, 
that the parallax of the ſun was 15”, and his diſtance 
from the earth about 143,700 ſemidiameters of the earth. 
But if there be an error committed, in determining 
the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow, of 12” in defect (and 
certainly the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow cannot be 
had ſo preciſely as not to be liable to ſuch an error), 
that is, if inſtead of 44' 30% we put 44 18” for the 
apparent diameter of the ſhadow, all the others re- 
maining as hefore, we ſhall have the parallax of the 
ſun 3”, and its diſtance from the earth almoſt 70, ooo 
ſemidiameters of the earth, which is five times more 
than what it was by the firſt poſition, But if the fault 
were in exceſs, or the diameter of the ſhadow exceed- 
ed the true by 12”, ſo that we ſhould put in 44 42” 
the parallax would ariſe to 27”, and the diſtance of 
the ſun only 7700 of the earth's ſemidiameters; which 
is nine times leſs than what it comes to by a like error 
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out in this manner. Let the circle AFG 


the ſide TL, by which we can find the fide ST, the 


811 


in defect. If an error in defect was committed of 15”, 
which is ſtill but a ſmall miſtake, the ſun's parallax 
would be equal to nothing, and his diſtance infinite. 
Wherefore, ſince from ſo ſmall miſtakes the parallax 
and diſtance of the ſun vary ſo much, it is plain that 
the diſtance of the ſun cannot be obtained by this me- 
thod. ; | | 
Since, therefore, the angle that the earth's ſemidia- 
meter ſubtends at the ſun is ſo ſmall, that it cannot be 
determined by any obſervation, Ariſtarchus Samius, 
an ancient and great philoſopher and aſtronomer, con- 
trived a very ingenious way for finding the angle which 
the ſemidiameter of the moon's orbit ſubtends when 
ſeen from the ſun : 'This angle is about 60 times big- 
ger than the former, ſubtended only by the earth's 2 
midiameter. To find this angle, be lays down the fol- 
lowing principles. Yi 
From the phaſes of the moon, it hath been de- 
monſtrated, that if a plane paſſed through the moon's 
centre, to which the line joining the ſun and moon's 
centre was perpendicular, this plane would divide 
the illuminated hemiſphere of the moon from the 
dark one : And therefore, if this plane ſhould likewiſe 
pals through the eye of a ſpectator on the earth, the 
moon would appear biſected, or like a half circle; and 
a right line, drawn from the earth to the centre of the 
moon, would be in the plane of illumination, and con- 
ſequently would be perpendicular to the right line ,,, pl 
which joins the centres of the ſun and moon. Let S be An. 4. 
the ſun, and T the earth, ALyg a quadrant of the moon's . 1 
orbit; and let the line SL, drawn from the ſun, touch 
the orbit of the moon in L; the angle TLS will be a 
right angle: And therefore, when the moon is ſeen in 
L, it will appear biſected, or juſt half a circle. At 
the ſame time take the angle LTS, the elongation of 
the moon from the ſun, and then we ſhall have the angle 
LST, its complement to a right angle. But we have 
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diſtance of the ſun from the earth. 

But the difficult point is to determine exactly the 
moment of time when the moon is biſected, or in its 
true dichotomy; for there is a conſiderable ſpace of 
time both before and after the dichotomy, nay even in 
the quadrature, when the moon will appear biſected, 
or half a circle 3 ſo that the exact moment of biſection 
cannot be known by obſervation, as experience tells 
us: And conſequently, the true diſtance of the ſun 
from the earth cannot be obtained by this method. 

Since the moment in which the true dichotomy hap- 
pens is uncertain, but it is certain that it happens 189 
before the quadrature; Ricciolus takes that point of Riccioius's 
time which is in the middle, between the time that the method. 
phaſis begins to be doubtful whether it be biſected or 
not, and the time of quadrature: but he had done 
better, if he had taken the middle point between the 
time when it becomes doubtful whether the moon's fide 
is concave or ſtraight, and the time again when it is 
doubtful whether it is ſtraight or convex ; which point 
of time is after the quadrature: and if he had done 
this, he would have found the ſun's diſtance a. great 
deal more than he has made it. | 

There is no need to confine this method to the pha- 
ſis of a dichotomy or biſection, for it can be as well 
performed when the moon has any other phaſis bigger 
or leſs than a dichotomy : for obſerve by a very good 
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teleſcope, with a micrometer, the phaſis of the moon, 

that is, the proportion of the illuminated part of the 

diameter to the whole; and at the ſame moment of 

time take her elongation from the ſun : The illuſtrated 

of the diameter, if it be leſs than the ſemidiameter, 

is to be ſubducted from the ſemidiameter ; but if it be 

greater, the ſemidiameter is to be ſubducted from it, 

and mark the reſidue: then ſay, As the ſemidiameter 

of the moon is to the reſidue, ſo is the radius to the 

ſine of an angle, which is therefore found: this angle 

added to, or ſubtracted from, a right angle, gives the 

exterior angle of the triangle at the moon: but we have 

the angle at the earth, which is the elongation ob- 

ſerved ; which therefore being ſubducted from the ex- 

6th plate terior angle, leaves the angle at the ſan. And in the 

XIII. fg. 5. triangle SLT, having all the — and one ſide L 

T, we can find the other fide ST, the diſtance of the 

ſon from the earth. But it is almoſt impoſſible to de- 

termine accurately the quantity of the lunar phaſis, 

ſo that there may not be an error of a few ſeconds 

committed; and conſequently, we cannot by this me- 

thod find preciſely e the true diſtance of the ſun. 

However, from ſuch obſervations, we are ſure, that the 

ſun is above 7000 ſemidiameters of the earth diſtant 

from us. Since therefore the true diſtance of the ſun 

can neither be found by eclipſes, nor by the phaſes of 

the moon, the aſtronomers are forced to have recourſe 

to the parallaxes of the planets that are next to us, as 

Mars and Venus, which are ſometimes much nearer to 

us than the ſun is. Their parallaxes they endeavour to 

find by ſome of the methods above explained ; and if 

theſe parallaxes were known, then the parallax and 

diſtance of the ſun, which cannot directly by any ob- 

ſervations be attained, would eafily be deduced from 

them. For from the theory of the motions of the earth 

and planets, we know at any time the proportion of 

the diſtances of the ſun and planets from us; and the 

horizontal parallaxes are in a reciprocal proportion to 

theſe diſtances. Wherefore, knowing the parallax of 

a planet, we may from thence find the parallax of the 
ſun. 7 : 

Mars, when he is in an achronycal poſition, that 1s, 
oppoſite to the ſun, is twice as near to us as the ſun is; 
and therefore his parallax will be twice as great. But 
Venus, when ſhe is in her inferior conjunction with 
the ſun, is four times nearer to us than he is, and her 
parallax is greater in the ſame proportion: Therefore, 
though the extreme ſmallneſs of the ſun's parallax ren- 
ders it unobſervable by our ſenſes, yet the parallaxes of 
. Mars or Venus, which are twice or four times greater, 
may become ſenſible. The aſtronomers have beſtowed 
much pains in finding out the parallax of Mars; but 
ſame time ago Mars was in his oppofition to the ſun, 
and alſo in his perihelion, and conſequently in his 
neareſt approach to the earth: And then he was moſt 
accurately. obſerved by two of the moſt eminent aftro- 
nomers of our age, who have determined his parallax 
to have been ſcarce 30 ſeconds; from whence it was in- 
ferred, that the parallax of the ſun is ſcarce 11 ſeconds, 
and his diſtance about 19,000 ſemidiameters of the 
earth. 

As the parallax of Venus is ſtill greater than that 
of Mars, Dr Halley propoſed a method by it of find- 
ing the diſtance of the ſun to within a 500th part of 
the whole. The times of obſervation were at her tran- 
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ſits over the ſun in 1761 and 1769. At theſe times 


of Venus's horizontal parallax from the ſun ; for, as 1 


the greateſt attention was given by aſtronomers, but it 
was found impoſſible to obſerve the exact times of im. 
merſion and emerſion with ſuch accuracy as had been 
expected; ſo that the matter is not yet determined fo 
exactly as could be wiſhed. The method of calcula- 
ting the ſun's diſtance by means of theſe tranſits, is as 
follows. * | 


In fig 6. let DBA be the earth, V Venus, and ct vi 
To an obſerver at XLII. 


TSR the eaſtern limb of the ſun. 
B, the point ? of that limb will be on the meridian, 
its place referred to the heaven will be at E, and Ve- 
nus will appear juſt within it at S. But at the ſame 
inſtant, to an obſerver at A, Venus is eaſt of the ſun, 
in the right line AVF; the point ? of the ſun's limb 
appears at e in the heaven; and if Venus were then vi- 
fible, ſhe would appear at F. The angle CVA is the 
horizontal parallax of Venus, which we ſeek; and is 
equal to the oppoſite angle FVE, whoſe meaſure is 
the are FE. As is the ſun's horizontal parallax, e- 
qual to the oppoſite angle e SE, whoſe meaſure is the 
arc e E; and FAe (the fame as VA») is Venus's ho- 
rizontal parallax from the ſun, which may be found by 
obſerving how much Jater in abſolute time her total 
ingreſs on the ſun is, as ſeen from A than as ſeen from 
B, which 1s the time ſhe takes to move from V to vin 
her orbit OV». . 
It appears by the tables of Venus's motion and the 
ſun's, that at the time of her tranſit in 1761 ſhe mo- 
ved 4 of a degree on the ſun's diſ in 60 minutes of 
time; and conſequently 4” of a degree in one minute 
of time. 8 9 1 7 
Now let us ſuppoſe, that A is 9oꝰ weſt of B, ſo that 
when it 1s noon at B it will be ſix in the morning at 
A; that the total ingreſs as ſeen from B is at one mi- 
nute paſt 12, but that as ſeen from A it is at ſeven 
minutes 30 ſeconds paſt ſix; deduQ fix hours for the 
difference of meridians of A and B, and the remainder 
will be fix minutes 30 ſeconds for the time by which 
the total ingreſs of Venus on the ſun at 8, is later as 
ſeen from A than as ſeen from B; which time being 
converted into parts of a degree is 267, or the arc Fr 


minute of time is to 4 ſeconds of a degree, fo is 64 
minutes of time to 26 ſeconds of a depree. 

The times in which the planets perform their an- 
nual revolutions about the ſun are already known by 
obſervation. —From theſe times, and the univerfal pow- 
er of gravity by which the planets are retained in their 
orbits, it is demonſtrable, that if the earth's mean diſ- 
tance from the ſun be divided into 100,000 equal parts, 
Mercury's mean diſtance from the ſun muſt be equal 
to 38,710 of theſe parts—Venus's mean diſtance from 
the ſun, to 72,333 —Mars's mean diſtance, 152, 369 
Jupiter's, 520,096—and Saturn's, 954,006. Therefore 
when the number of miles contained in the mean di- 
ſtance of any planet from the ſun is known, we can by 
theſe proportions find the mean diſtance in miles of 
all the reſt. | CET, 

At the time of the above-mentioned tranſit, the 
earth's diſtance from the ſun was 1015 (the mean di- 
ſtance being here conſidered as 1000), and Venus's di- 
ſtance from the ſun 726 (the mean diſtance being con- 
ſidered as 723), which differences from the mean diſ- 
tances ariſe from the elliptical figure of the planets or- 
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bc: bits—Sabtrating 726 parts from 1015, there remain 
3 289 parts for Venus's diſtance from the earth at that 
3 time. | | n 


= 


it is plain, that as Venus was between the earth and 


parallax at that time greater than the ſun's, if her 
horizontal parallax was then aſcertained by obſervation, 


ſequently his diſtance from the earth. Thus, ſuppoſe 


viz. 25".9987 (which may be eſteemed 26”), will be 
the quantity of Venus's horizontal parallax from the 
fun. Be 1 TF v4.1 Mafgry 78 1 


his mean diſtance from the earth, : ſay, As 1000 parts 


1015, his diſtance therefrom on the day bf the'tranfit, 
ſo is 10”.3493, his horizontal parallax on that day, to 
5 mean diſtance from the earth's centre. 
M hod of 
We puting 
1 3 from the earth, we may find his true diſtance there - 
analogy. As the fine (or tangent of ſo ſmall an arc 
as that) of the ſun's parallax 100. 5045 is to radius, ſo 
is unity or the earth's ſemidiameter to the number of 
ſemidiameters of the earth that the ſun is diſtant from 
its centre; which number, being multiplied by 3985, 
the number of miles eontained in the earth's ſemidi- 


ameter, will give the number of miles by which the 
: „ fun is diſtant from the earth's centre. 
{ ances of Then, As 100,000, the carth*s mean diſtance from 
A ther the ſun in parts, is to 38,710, Mercury's mean diſtance 
| C bon from the ſun in parts, ſo is the earth's mean diſtance 
from the ſun in miles to Mercury's mean diſtance from 
: the fun in miles. And, e Be: ts £ My 27f 
* As 100,000 is to 72, 333, fo is the earth's mean di- 
7 ſtance from the ſun in miles to Venus's mean diſtance 
from the ſun in miles. —Likewiſe, l 
A As 100,000 is to 152,369, ſo is the earth's mean di- 
* ſtance from the ſun in miles to Mars's mean diſtance 
” from the ſun in miles. Again, 8 35 
. As 100,000 is to 520,096, ſo is the earth's mean di- 
15 ſtance from the ſun in miles to Jupiter's mean diſtance 
4 from the ſun in miles. — Laſtly, 8 
As 100,000 is to 954,006, ſo is the earth's mean di- 
_e {tance from the ſun in miles to Saturn's mean diſtance 
27 from the ſun in miles. ES 3: 1 11 
. And thus, by having found the diſtance of any one 
by of the planets from the ſun, we have ſufficient data for 


c Hading the diftances of all the reſt. And then from their 
” apparent diameters at theſe known diſtances, their real 
_ diameters and bulks may be found. According to 


me | the calculations made from the tranſit in 1769, we 
4. | have given the diſtance of each of the primary and ſe- 
3 condary planets from one another, and from the ſun. 
wel In Plate X LIL. their proportional bulks are ſhown, ac- 
I cording to former calculations by Mr Ferguſon; and in 
0 Vor. II. | 


the kun on the day of her tranſit, and conſequently her 


the ſun's horizontal parallax might be found, and con- 


10%. 5045, his horizontal parallax at the time of his j 
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Venus's horizontal parallax was found to be 36.3480; 
then, As the ſun's diſtance 1015 is to Venus's diſtanoe 
289, ſo is Venus's horizontal parallax: 360.3480 to the 
ſun's horizontal parallax 100.3493 on the day of her 
tranſit. And the difference of theſe two parallaxes, ' 


To find the ſun's horizontal parallax at the time of 


* 


the ſun's mean diſtance. from the earth's centre, is to 


— 


The ſun's parallax being thus (or any other way ſup- 
poſed to be) found, at the time of his mean diſtance 


1 


all. from, in ſemidiameters of the earth, by the following 


tellites appear bigger when viewed with a good tele- 


ſphere, by the naked eye, is not above a thouſand. This ber vifible to 


813 
2 Plate XLII. their relative magnitudes according to 
the lateſt calculations by Mr Dunn. In 39 Plate XLII. 


UPS g. 3. 4. 5. are given three figures of Jupiter by Mr 
Now, ſince. the horizontal parallaxes of the planets. 
are inverſely as their diſtances from the earth's centre, 


Wollaſton; and in Plate XLVIII. fig. 1, the propor- 
tional diſtances of the ſatellites of Jupiter and Saturn, 
with the magnitudes of the ſun, and orbit of our moon, 
by Mr Ferguſon. | 296 
With regard to the fixed ſtars, no method of aſcer- "ang r 
taining their diſtance hath hitherto been found out. ok org 
Thoſe who have formed conjectures concerning them, meaſurable. 
have thought that they behoved to be at leaſt 400,000 
times farther from us than we are from the ſunn. 
They are faid to be fixed, becauſe they have been 
generally obſerved to keep at the ſame diſtances from 
each other; their apparent diurnal revolutions being 197 
cauſed ſolely by the earth's turning on its axis. 'They Why they 
appear of a ſenſible magnitude to the bare eye, becauſe ſcem ts 
the retina is affected not only by the rays of light which on x 
are emitted directly from them, but by many thouſands | 
more, which falling upon our eye-lids, and upon the 
aerial particles about us, are reflected into our eyes ſo 
ſtrongly as to excite vibrations not only in thoſe points 
of the'retina where the real images of the ſtars are form- 
ed, but alſo in other points at ſome diſtance round a- 
bout. 'This makes us imagine the ſtars to be much big- 
ger than they would appear if we ſaw them only by 
the few rays which come directly from them, fo as to 
enter our eyes without being intermixed with others. 
Any one may be ſenfible of this, by looking at a ftar 
of the firſt magnitude through a long narrow tube; 
which, though it takes in as much of the ſky as would 
hold 1000 ſuch ftars, yet ſcarce renders that one viſible. 
The more a a 1 magnifies, the leſs is the aper- 
ture through which the ſtar is ſeen; and conſequently 
the fewer rays it admits into the eye. Now, fince the 
ſtars appear leſs in a teleſcope which magnifies 200 
times, than they do to the bare eye, infomuch that 
they ſeem to be only indiviſible points, it proves at once 
that the ſtars are at immenſe diſtances from us, and that 
they ſhine by their own proper light. If they ſhone 
by borrowed light, they would be as inviſible without 
teleſcopes as the ſatellites of Jupiter are; for theſe ſa- 


ſcope than the largeſt fixed ftars do. 198 


The number of ſtars diſcoverable, in either hemi- Small num- 


at firſt may appear incredible, becauſe they ſeem to the naked 

be without number: but the deception arifes from ]“. 

our looking confufedly upon them, without reducing 

them into order. For, look but ſtedfaſtly upon a 

pretty large portion of the ſky, and count the number 

of ſtars in it, and you will be ſurpriſed to find them 

ſo few. Or, if one conſiders how ſeldom the moon 

meets with any ſtars in her way, although there are as SR 

many about her path as in other parts of the heavens, 

he will ſoon be convinced that the ſtars are much thin- 

ner ſown than he was aware of. The Britiſh catalogue, 

which, befides the ftars viſible to the bare eye, includes 

a great number which cannot be ſeen without the aſ- 

ſiſtance of a teleſcope, eontains no more than 3000, in 

both hemiſpheres. ® ; 
As we have incomperably more light from the moon 

than from all the ſtars together, it were the greateſt ab- 

ſurdity to, imagine that the ſtars were made for no 

other purpoſe than to eaſt a faint light upon the earth; 

| ah 5 K | eſpecially 
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eſpecially ſince many more require the aſſiſtance of a 
good teleſcope ta find them out than are viſible with- 
out that inſtrument. Our ſun is ſurrounded by a ſy- 
ſtem of planets and comets ; all which would be invi- 
ſible from the neareſt fixed ſtar. And from what we 
already know of the immenſe diſtance of the ftars, 
the neareſt may be computed at 32,000,000,000,000 
miles from Us, which is farther than a cannon-bullet 
would ;fly in 7, ooo, ooo years: Hence it is eaſy to 
prove, that the ſun, from ſuch a diſtance, would appear 
no bigger than a ſtar of the firſt magnitude. From all 
this it is highly probable, that each ſtar is a ſun to a 
ſyſtem of worlds moving round it, tho? unſeen by us; 
K = as the doctrine of a plurality of worlds is ra- 
tional, and greatly manifeſts the power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, of the great Creator. See no 66. 

The Rtars, on account of their apparently various 
magnitudes, have been diſtributed into ſeveral claſſes, 
or orders. Thoſe which appear largeſt are called lars 
of the firſt magnitude ; the next to them in luſtre, /fars. 
of the ſecond magnitude; and ſq on to the fixth, which 


are the ſmalleſt that are viſible to the bare eye. This 


diſtribution having been made long before the inven- 
tion of teleſcopes, the ſtars which cannot be ſeen: with- 
out the aſſiſtance of theſe inſtruments are icli | 
ed by the name of Yeleſcopic flars. 

The ancients divided the ſtarry ſphere into particu- 
lar conſtellations, or ſyſtems of ſtars, according as they 
lay near one another, ſo * occupy. thoſe ſpaces which 
the figures of different ſorts of animals or things would 
take up, if they were there delineated. And thoſe ſtars 
which could not be brought into any particular con- 
ſtellation were called unformed ſtart. 

This diviſion of the ſtars into different 8 
utſh them from one ano- 


diviſion into ther, ſo that any particular ſtar may be readily found 


conſtella- 
tions. 


in the heavens by means of a celeſtial globe; on which 
the conſtellations are ſo delineated, as to put the moſt 
remarkable ſtars into ſuch parts of the figures as are 
moſt eaſily diſtinguiſhed. The number of the ancient 
conſtellations is 48, and upon our preſent globes about 
70. On Senex's 
the firſt in the Greek elphabet being put to the biggeſt 
Afar in each einne the ſecond to the nente and.) 


| Tue ancient Conſtellations. | 
Urſa minor The Little Bear 
Urſa major The Great Bear 
Draco The Dragon 

Cepheus Cepheus 
Bootes, Ardophilax 
Corona Borealis The Northern "Fry 
Hercules, Engonaſin Hercules kneeling 
Lyra The Harp 
2 Gallina The Swan 5 
Caſſiopea The Lady i in her Chair 
Perſeus Ferievs.. i. 43.6 7 
Auriga The Wer 
Serpentarius, Ophiuchus Serpentarius 
Serpens The Serpent 
Sagitta The Arrowwxp . 
Aquila, Vultur The oY 4 270 
Antinous Antinous ß 
Delphinus The Dolphin ; 
The Horſe's Head 


Equulus, Equi. ſectio 


vwiſe the orbit of the moon. 
zone or belt is the ecliptic, or cirele which the earth 


globes are inſerted Bayer's letters; 


ſo on: by which means, every ſtar is as eaſily found as 
if a name were given to it. Thus, if the {tar in the 
conſtellation of the ram be mentioned, every aſtronomer 
knows as well what ſtar 1s meant as if it were ee 
out to him in the heavens. 


There is alſo a diviſion = the heavens into thera: Divi off a 
(Codiaxo- ), from Civ, Zodlion, the benaff 4 


parts. 1. The zodiac 


Seck. vi 


Set, 


all ys 
an animal, becauſe moſt of the conſtellations in it, which 4, oY x 


are tags in number, have the names of animals: As A- 
ries the ram, Taurus the bull, Gemini the twins, Cancer 


the crab, Libra the balance, Scorpio the ſcorpion, Sagit-. 
tarius the archer, Capricornusthe _- » Aquarius the wa- 
ter- bearer, and Piſces the fiſhes. 

round the heavens: it is about 16 degrees broad, ſo: 


X 


* 


he zodiac goes quite i 


that it takes in the orbits of all the planets, and like 


Along the middle of this 


deſcribes annually as ſeen from the ſun, and which the 


ſun appears to deſcribe as ſeen from the earth. 2. All 
that region of the heavens which is on the north ſide of 


the zodiac, containing 21 conſtellations. And, 3. That 


on the ſouth ſide, containing i 5. 
The ancients divided the zodiac i into 

conſtellations or figns in the following manner. 

took a veſſel with aſmall hole in the bottom, and, havin 


1015 <a 12 Zodiac ho ; 
56 I hey divided, 


filled it with water, ſuffered the ſame to diſtil drop by 
drop into another veſſel ſet beneath to receive it; be- 


ginning at the moment when ſome ſtar roſe, and conti- 
nuing till it roſe the next following night. The water 


falling down into the receiver they divided into twelve 


equal parts; and having two other ſmall veſſels in readi- 


poured all the water into the upper veſſel; and, obſer- 


. nefs, each of them fit to contain one part, they again 


ving the riſing of ſome ſtar in the zodiac, they at the 


ſame time ſuffered the water_to drop into one of the 
ſmall veſſels; and as ſoon as it was full, they ſhifted it, 
and ſet an empty one in its place. When each veſſel 


was full, they took notice what ſtar of the zodiac roſe; 


and tho? this could not be done in one night, yet in 


many they obſerved the riſing of 12 ſtars or points, by 
which they divided the zodiac into 12 parts. 
The names of the conſtellations, and the number of 
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| The ancient Conſtellations. 
| Pegaſus, Equus - The Flying Horſe 


Andromeda Andromeda 
Triangulum The Triangle 
Aries : The Ram 
Taurus | The Bull | 
Gemini The Twins - 
Cancer The Cra 
Leo e 
Coma Berenices Berenice's Hair 5 
Virgo | The 1 
Libra, Chelz The Scales 
Scorpius The Scorpion 
Sagittarius The Archer 
Capricornus 5 The Goat 
Aquarius The Water-bearer 
Piſces | The Fiſhes | 
Cetus The Whale 
Orion „„ | 
Eridanus, Fluvius Eridanus, the River 
 Lepus _ ff $5 1nd 
Canis major - The Great Dog... ö 
Canis minor | | The Little Dog - 
Argo Navis The Ship 
Hydra I he Hydra 
Crater Ihe Cup 
Corvus Ihe Crow __ 
Centaurus The Centaur 
Lupus et OTE The Wolf 
3 The Altar 


- «©. 


Corona Auſtralis The Southern Crown 


Piſcis Auſtralis The Southern Fiſh 
I The new Southern Conſtellations. e e 
Columba Noachi |. Noah's Dove WR 7 
Robur Carolinum The Royal Oak . 12 
mE b e e + 
Phenix; b, nee 14 
Indus The Indian 13 
Pavo The Peacock 14 


Apus, Avis Indica . The Bird of Paradiſe 11 


Apis, Muſcagm The Bee or Fly . 4 
Chamæleorn The Chameleon 10 
Triangulum Auſtralis The South Triangle 5 
Piſcis volans, Paſſer The Flying Fiſn 8 
Dorado, Xiphias _ The Sword Fiſh 6 
Toucan Il ue American Gooſe. 9 
Hydrus Ihe Water Snake 10 


nge oke Some of the ſtars, particularly Arcturus, have been 


I in the obſerved to change their places above a minute of a de- 


gree with reſpect to others. But whether this be ow- 
ing to any real motion in the ſtars themſelves, muſt re- 
quire the obſervations of many ages to determine. If 


our ſolar ſyſtem changeth its place with regard to ab- 
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Ptolemy. Hebo. Hevelius. Flamfteed. 


20 19 38 89 
e ß 
4 To „ one 16 
18 211 44 187 66 
44 43 1 WY 141 
1 85 
23 3 83 
35 30 49 95 
14 21 43 
32 33 50 110 
2417 10 20 51 
24 10 20 44 
31 14 22 69 
28 28 29 1 
45 41 47 108 
38 36 39 113 
25 21 45 97 
38 42 62 7 
34 10 27 84 
12 131 16 19 
29 13 21 31 
2 2 13 14 
45 3 4 64 
27 19 34 60 
7 3 10 31 
7 „ 9 
37 | 35 
19 24 
„e 9 
13 12 
„ STK | . 
Heveliuf C oellations made out of the unformed Stars. 
| | p | Hevel. Flamſt. | 
Lynx ; The Lynx 19 44 
Leo minor The Little Lion 53 
Aſterion & Chara The Greyhounds 23 25 
Cerberus Cerberus 8 


Vulpecula & Anſer. The Fox and Gooſe 27 35 
Scutum Sobieſki Sobieſki's Shield 7 


Lacerta The Lizard 10 16 
Camelopardalus The Camelopard 32 58 
Monocerns The Unicorn 10 08. 
Sextans The Sextant 11 41 (r) 


ſolute ſpace, this muſt in proceſs of time occaſion an 


apparent change in the diſtances of the ſtars from each 


other: and in ſuch a caſe, the places of the neareſt ſtars 
to us being more affected than thoſe which are very re- 
mote, their relative poſitions muſt ſeem to alter, tho? 


the ſtars themſelves were really immoveable. On the 


© of SES other 


(v) To the conjectures mentioned no 65,70. concerning the diſappearance of ſome ſtars, we may add that of Mt 
Maupertuis, who, in his Differtation on the figures of the celeſtial bodies (p. 61,63. ), is of opinion, that ſome ſtars, 
by their prodigious quick rotations on their axes, may not only aſſume the figures of oblate ſpheroids, but that, by the 
great centrifugal force ariſing from ſuch rotations, they may become of the figures of mill-ftones ; or be reduced to flat 


circular planes, fo thin as to be quite inviſible when their edges are turned towards us; as Saturn's ring is in ſuch po- 
ſitions. But when very excentric planets or comets go round any flat ſtar, in orbits much inclined to its equator, the 
attraction of the planets or comets in their perihelions muſt alter the inclination of the axis of that ſtar; on which ace 
count it will appear more or leſs large and luminous, as its broad fide is more or leſs turned towards us. And thus 


he imagines we may account for the apparent changes of magnitude and luſtre in thoſe ſtars, and likewiſe for their ap- 


pearing and diſappearing, 


816 


other hand, if our own ſyſtem be at reſt, and any of 
the ſtars in real motion, this mult vary their poſitions z 
and the more ſo, the nearer they are to us, or ſwifter 
their motions are, or the more proper the direction of 
their motions is for our perception. See note on n 89. 
The obliquity of the ecliptic to the equinoctial is 
found at preſent to be above the third part of a degree 
leſs than Ptolemy found it. And moſt of the obſervers 
after him found it to decreaſe gradually down to Tycho's 
time. If it be objected, that we cannot depend on the 
obſervations of the ancients, becauſe of the incorrect- 
neſcs of their inſtruments; we have to anſwer, that both 
Tycho and Flamſteed are allowed to have been very 
good obſervers; and yet we find that Flamſteed makes 
this obliquity 23 minutes of a degree leſs than Tycho 
did about 100 years before him: and as Ptolemy was 
1324 years before Tycho, ſo the val decreaſe an- 
ſwers nearly to the difference of time between theſe 
three aſtronomers. If we conſider, that the earth is 
not a perfect ſphere, but an oblate ſpheriod, having its 
axis ſhorter than its equatorial diameter; and that the 
ſun and moon are conſtantly acting obliquely upon the 
greater quantity of matter about the equator, pulling 
it, as it were, towards a nearer and nearer coineidence 
with the ecliptic ; it will not appear improbable that 
theſe actions ſhould gradually diminiſh the angle be- 
tween thoſe planes. Nor is it leſs probable that the 
mutual attractions of all the planets ſhould have a ten- 
dency to bring their orbits to a coincidence : but this 
change is too ſmall to become ſenſible in many ages. 


208 
Change in 
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Sect. IX. Of calculating the periodical. Times, Pla- 
ces, &c. of the Sun, Moon, and Planets; Deli- 
neation of the Phaſes of the Moon for any parti- 
cular time; and the Conſtruction of Afironomical 
Tables. f . 9 


Tuis title includes almoſt all of what may be called 
the Practical part of Aſtronomy ; and as it is by far the 
moſt difficult and abſtruſe, ſo the thorough inveſtiga- 
tion of it would neceſſarily lead us into very deep geo- 
metrical demonſtrations. The great labours of former 
aſtronomers have left little for fucceeding ones to do in 
this reſpect: tables of the motions of all the celeſtial 
bodies have been made long ago, the periodical times, 
excentricities, &c. of the planets determined; and as we 


ſuppoſe few will defire to repeat theſe laborious ope- 


rations, we ſhall here content ourſelves with giving ſome 
general hints of the methods by which theſe things 
have been originally accompliſhed, that ſo the opera- 
tions of the young aſtronomer who makes uſe of tables 
already formed to bis hand may not be merely mechanical. 
It hath been already obſerved ®, that the foundation of 
all aſtronomical operations was the drawing a meridian 
209 line. This being done, the next thing is to find out 
Latitude of the latitude of the place where the obſervations are to 
voy place he made, and for which the meridian line is drawn. 
ow found. From what hath been ſaid ne 3. it will eafily be un- 
derſtood that the latitude of a place muſt always be 

equal to the elevation either of the north or ſouth pole 

above the horizon; becauſe when we are exactly on the 

equator, both poles appear in the horizon. There is, 

however, no ſtar exactly in either of the celeſtial poles; 

therefore, to find the altitude of that inviſible point call- 

ed the Pole of the Heavens, we muſt choofe ſome ſtar 


No 174. 
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which difference, bei 


ſervations, according to the directions given ne 157, 
found its greateſt and leaſt altitudes, divide their dif- 
ference by 2; and half that difference added to the 
leaſt, or ſubtracted from the greateſt, altitude of the 
ſtar, gives the exact altitude of the pole or latitude of 
the place. Thus, ſuppoſe the greateſt altitude of the ſtar 
obſerved is 609, and its leaſt 50®, we then know that the 
latitude of the place where the obſervation was made is 
exactly 55. 8 BINS wy 
The latitude bein 
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once found, the obliquity of the OH 


ecliptic, or the angle made by the ſun's annuul path the <ul 


with the earth's equator, is eaſily obtained by the fol- 


lowing method. Obſerve, about the ſummer ſolſtice, the 


ſun's meridian diſtance from the zenith, which is eaſily 


done by a quadrant with a moveable index furniſhed with 


found, 


ſights; if this diſtance is ſubtracted from the latitude of 


the place, provided the ſun is nearer the equator than 
the place of obſervation, the-remainder will be the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic. But if the place of obſerva- 
tion is nearer the equator than the ſun at that time, the 


zenith diftance muſt be added. By this method, the obli- 


quity of the ecliptic hath been determined to be 230 29/. 
By the ſame method the declination of the ſun from 
the equator for any day may be found; and thus a ta- 
ble of his declination for every day in the year might 
be conſtructed: thus alſo the declination of the ſtars 
I_ be found. e | | 
Having the declination of the ſan, his right aſcen- 
ſion and place in the ecliptic may be 
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found by the ſolution of a caſe im fpkerical trigonome- how foul 


try. For let EQ repreſent the celeſtial equator, -y the 
ſun, and y X. the ecliptic; then, in the right - angled 


Pl. XLII 
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ſpherical triangle ECy, we have the fide Ey, equal to 


the ſun's declination: the angle ECy is always 23 20%, 
being the angle of the ecliptic with the equator; and 
the angle „EC is 906?, or a right angle. From theſe 
data we can find the fide EC the right aſcenſion; and 
Cy the ſun's place in the ecliptic, or his diſtance from 
the equinoctial point; and thus a table of the ſun's 


place for every day in the year, anſwerable to his de- 


chnation, may be formed. 
Having the ſun's place in the ecliptic, the 
cenſion of the ſtars may be found by the helj 
a good pendulum clock : For which purpoſe the mo- 
tion of the clock muſt be ſo adjuſted, that the hand may 
run thro” the 24 hours in the ſame time that a ſtar lea- 


ving the meridian will arrive at it again; which time is 


ſomewhat ſhorter than the natural day, becauſe of the 
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ſpace the ſun moves through in the mean time eaſt- 


ward. The clock being thus adjuſted, when the fun 


is in the meridian, fix the hand to the point from 
whence we are to begin to reckon our time; and then 
obſerve when the ſtar comes to the meridian, and mark 


the hour and minute that the hand then ſfrews : The 


hours and minutes deſcribed by the index, turned into 


degrees and minutes. of the equator, will give the dif- 


ference between the right aſcenſion of the ſun and ſtars; 
added to the right aſcenſion of 
the ſun, will give the right aſcenſion of the ſtar. Now, 


if we know the right 


from it find the right aſcenſions of all the others which 
we ſee, by marking the time upon the clock between 
the arrival of the ſtar, whoſe right aſcenſion we know, 
is 
to 


to the meridian, and another ſtar, whoſe aſcenſion 


enſion of any one ſtar, we may 
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to be found. This time converted into hours and mi- 
putes of the equator, will give the difference of right 
aſcenſions; from whence, by addition, we collect the 
right aſcenſion of the ſtar which was to be found out. 
The right aſcenſion and declination of a ſtar being 


tudes and known, its longitude, and latitude, or diſtance from 
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the firſt ſtar of Aries, and north or ſouth from the 
ecliptic, may thence be eaſily found, from the ſolution 


of a caſe in ſpherical trigonometry, fimilar to that al- 


ready mentioned concerning the ſun's rm; and the 
places of the fixed ſtars 5 all marked in a catalogue 
according to their longitudes and latitudes, it may 
thence he conceived how the longitude and latitude 
of a planet or comet may be found for any particular 
time by comparing its diſtance from them, and its ap- 
arent path may thus be traced ; and thus the paths of 
Mevcury and Venus were traced by M. Caſſini, though 
Mr Ferguſon made uſe of an orrery for that purpoſe. 
With regard to the planets, the firſt thing to be done 
is to find out their periodical times, which is done by 
obſerving when they have no latitude. At that time 
the planet is in the ecliptic, and conſequently in one of 
its nodes; ſo that, by waiting till it returns to the ſame 
node again, and keeping an exact account of the time, 
the periodical] time of its revolution round the ſun may 
be known pretty exactly. By the ſame obſervations, 
from the theory of the earth's motion we can find the 
poſition of the line of the nodes; and when once the 
poſition of this line is found, the angle of inclination 
of that planet's orbit to the earth may alſo be known. 
The excentricity of the earth's orbit may be deter- 
mined by obſerving the apparent diameters of the ſun 
at different times: when the ſun's diameter is leaſt, the 
earth is at the greateſt diſtance; and when this diame- 
ter is greateſt, the earth is at its leaſt diſtance from 
him. But as this method muſt neceffarily be precari- 
ous, another is recommended by Dr Keil, by obſerving 
the velocity of the earth in its orbit, or the apparent 
velocity of the ſun, which is demonſtrated to be always 
reciprocally as the ſqoare of the diſtance. _ 
The excentricities of the orbits of the other planets 
may be likewiſe found by obſerving their velocities at 
different times ; for all of them obſerve the ſame pro- 
portions with regard to the increaſe or decreaſe of their 
velocity that the earth does; only, in this caſe, care muſt 
be taken to obſerve the real, not the apparent, . veloci- 
ties of the planets, the laſt depending on the motion of 
the earth at the ſame time. heir aphelia, or points of 
their orbits where they are fartheſt from the ſun, may 
be known by making ſeveral] obſervations of their di- 
itances from him, and thus perceiving when theſe di- 
ſtances ceaſe to increaſe. — 4 
The polition of the aphelion being determined, the 
planet's diſtance from it at any time may alſo be found 
by obſervation, which is called its true or coequated 
anomaly ; but by ſupppoſing the motion of the planet 
to be regular and uniform, tables of that motion may 
eaſily be conſtructed. From thence the planet's mean 
place in its- orbit may be found for any moment of 
time; and one of theſe moments being fixed upon as an 
epocha or beginning of the table, it is eaſy to under- 
ſtand, that from thence tables of the planet's place in 
its orbit for any number of years either preceding or 
conſequent to that period may be conſtructed. Theſe 
tables are to be conſtructed according to the meridian 
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of equal time, and not true or apparent time, becauſe of 
the inequalities of the earth's motion as well as of that 
of the planet, and equations muſt be made to be ad- 
ded to or ſubtracted from the mean motion of the pla- 
net, as occaſion requires; which will be readily under- 
ſtood from what we have already mentioned concern- 
ing the unequal motion of the earth in its orbit. When 
all the neceſſary tables are conſtructed by this or fi- 
milar methods, the calculating of the planetary pla- 
ces becomes a mere matter of mechaniſm, and conſiſts 
only in the proper additions and ſubtractions according 


to the directions always given along with ſuch tables. 
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It muſt be obſerved, however, that the accidental in- Inaccuracies 


terference of the planets with one another by their 
mutual attractions render it impoſlible to conſtruct an 
tables that ſhall remain equally perfect; and therefore 
frequent actual obſervations and corrections of the tables 
will be neceſſary. This diſturbance, however, 1s incon- 
ſiderable, except in the planets Jupiter and Saturn, and 
they are in conjunction only once in 800 years 
What hath been already mentioned with regard to 
the planets, is alſo applicable to the moon; but with 
more difficulty, on account of the greater inequalities 
of her motions. She indeed moves in an ellipſe as the 
reſt do, and its excentricity may be better computed 


from the 
mutual at- 
traction of 


the planets. 
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from obſerving her diameter at different times than that 


of the earth's orbit; but that excentricity is not al- 
ways the ſame. The reaſon of this, and indeed of 
all the other lunar inequalities, is, that the ſun has a ſen- 
ſible effect upon her by his attraction, as well as the 
earth. Conſequently, when the earth is at its leaſt di- 
ſtance ſrom the ſun, her orbit is dilated, and ſhe moves 
more ſlowly ; and, on the contrary, when the earth is in 
its aphelion, her orbit contracts, and ſhe moves more 
ſwiftly. The excentricity is always greateſt when the 
line of the apſides coincides with that of the ſyzypies, 
and the earth at its leaſt diſtance from the ſun. hen 
the moon is in her ſyzygies, 7. e. in the line that joins 
the centres of the earth and ſun, which is either in her 
conjunction or oppolition, ſhe moves ſwifter, cæleris pa- 
ribus, than in the quadratures. According to the dif- 
ferent diſtances of the moon from the 1yzygies, ihe 
changes her motion: from the corjunction to her firft 
quadrature, ſhe moves fomewhat flower ; but recovers 
her velocity in the fecond quarter. Ia the third quar- 
ter ſhe again loſes, and in the laſt again recovers it. 
The apogeon of the moon is allo irregular ; being 
found to move forward when it coincides with the line 
of the ſyzygies, and backwards when it cuts that line 


S . * . * 
at right angles. Nor is this motion in any degree equal: 


in the conjunction or oppoſition, it goes briſkly for- 
wards; and, in the quadratures, moves either {lowly for- 


wards, ſtands ſtill, or goes backward. The motion of 
the nodes has been already taken notice of“: but this 
motion is not uniform more than the relt; for when the 
line of the nodes coincides with that of the ſyzypics, 
they ſtand ſtill ; when their line cuts that at right 
angles, they go backwards, with the velocity, as Sir 


Iſaac Newton hath ſhewn, of 16”, 19”', 24”” an hour. 


The only equable motion the moon has, is her revolu- 
tion on her axis, which ſhe always performs exactly in 
the ſpace of time in which ſhe moves round the earth. 
From hence ariſes what is called the Moors libration; 
for as the motion round her axis is equable, and that 
in her orbit unequal, it follows, that when the moon 

is 
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is in her perigee, where ſhe moves ſwifteſt, that part 
of her ſurface, which on account of the motion in her 
orbit would be turned from the earth, is not ſo, by 
reaſon of the motion on her axis. 
in the limb or margin of the moon ſometimes recede 
from, and ſometimes approach towards, the centre of 
the diſk. _ Vet this equable rotation produces an ap- 
parent irregularity ; Gor the axis of the moon, not be- 
1ng perpendicular, but a little inclined to its orbit, 
and this axis maintaining its parallelliſm round the 
earth, it muſt neceſſarily change its ſituation with re- 
ſpect to an obſerver on the earth, to whom ſometimes 
the one and ſometimes the other pole of the moon be- 
comes viſible z whence it appears to have a kind of 


222 wavering or vacillatory motion. | 
Lunar ir- From all theſe irregularites it may well be concluded, 
regularities > 


3 that the calculation of the moon's place in her orbit 1s 
accounte 7 R | . . 
for by Sir à very difficult matter; and indeed, before Sir Iſaac 
Iſaac New- Newton, aſtronomers in vain laboured to ſubject the 
ton. lunar irregularities to any rule. By his labours, hew- 
ever, and thoſe of other aftronomers, theſe difficulties 
are 1n a great meaſure overcome; and calculations with 
111 regard to this luminary may be made with as great 
Her perio- certainty as concerning any other. Her periodical 
dical time time may be determined from the obſervation of two 
determined lunar eclipſes, at as great a diſtance from one ano- 
3 ern ther as poſſible; for in the middle of every lunar 
eclipſe, the moon is exactly in oppoſition to the ſun. 
Compute the time between theſe two eclipſes or op- 
poſitions, and divide this by the number of lunations 
that have intervened, and the quotient will be the 
ſynodical month, or time the moon takes to paſs from 
one conjunction to another, or from one oppoſition to 
another. 
of the ſynodical month, and add this to the entire circle 
deſcribed by the moon. Then, As that ſum is to 360%, 
ſo is the quantity of the ſynodical month to the perio- 
dical, or time that the moon takes to move from one 
point of her orbit to the ſame point again. Thus, Co- 
pernicus in the year 1500, November 6th, at 2 hours 
20 minutes, obſerved an eclipſe of the moon at Rome; 
and Auguſt 1** 1523, at 4 hours 25 minutes, another 
at Cracow: hence the quantity of the ſynodical month 
1s thus determined | | | 


„„ 
Obſerv. 24 1523 237 4 25 
Obſery. 155. 1500 210 2 20 
Interval of time 22 292 2 5 
Add the intercalary? 1 


days for leap years. — 
Exact interval 22 297 2 F5, or 1199 1005˙%. 
This interval divided by 282, the number of months 
clapſed in that time, gives 29 days 12 hours 41 mi- 
nutes for the length of the ſynodical month. But from 
the obſervations of two other eclipſes, the ſame author 
more accurately determined the quantity of the Nuo 
cal month to be 29 degrees 11 hours 45 minutes 3 ſe- 
conds ; from whence the mean periodical time of the 
moon comes to be 27 degrees 7 hours 43 minutes 5 ſe- 


conds, which exactly agrees with the obſervations of la- 


224 ter aſtronomers. 
Her diurnal The quantity of the periodical month being given, 
aud horary by the Rule of Three we may find the moon's diurnal 
moon. and horary motion; and thus may tables of the moon's 
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mean diurnal motion that of the ſun be ſubtracted, 


Thus ſome parts 


ſis for that time may be eaſily delineated by the fol- XLII. i; 5 
lowing method laid down by Dr Keil. Let the cir- " * WM 


Compute the ſun's mean motion in the time 


but a privation of light in the ſpace hid from the ſun 
by the opaque body that intercepts his rays. 


' ſhadow falls, and of as long continuance as they are in 
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mean motion be conſtructed ; and if from the moon's 228 
the remainder will be the moon's mean diurnal motion 
from the ſun. 1 | | , / 

Having the moon's diſtance from the ſun, her pha- 5th Pla, 


cle COBP repreſent the diſk of the moon, which is Her hat 7 
turned towards the earth; and let OP be the line in delineam if 
which the ſemicircle OMP is projected, which ſuppoſe 
to be cut by the diameter BC, at right angles; and, 
making LP the radius, take LF equal to the coſine 
of the clongation of the moon from the ſun : And then 
upon BC, as the great axis, and LF the leſſer axis, 
deſcribe the ſemi-ellipſe BFC. This ellipſe will cut off 
from the diſk of the moon the portion BFCP of the 
illuminated face, which is viſible to us from the earth.” „ 
Since in the middle of a total eclipſe the moon is ex- place oi 
actly in the node, if the ſun's place be found for that nodes h 
time, and fix ſigns added to it, if the eclipſe is a lunar found. 
one the ſun will give the place of the node, or if the 
eclipſe obſerved is a ſolar one, the place of the node 
and of the ſun are the ſame. From comparing two 
eclipſes together, the mean motion of the nodes will 
thus be found out. The apogee of the moon may be 
known from her apparent diameter, as already obſer- 
ved; and by comparing her place when in the apogee 
at different times, the motion of the apogee itſelf may 
alſo be determined. F ele io {66 
Theſe ſhort hints will be ſufficient to give a general 
knowledge of the methods uſed for the A ood of ſome 
of the moſt difficult problems in aſtronomy. As for 
the proper equations to be added or ſubtracted, in or- 
der to find out the true motion and place of the moon, 
together with the particular methods of conſtructin 
tables for 1 eclipſes, they are given from Me 


wc carth 


Ferguſon, in the following ſection. | 

Sea. X. Of Eclipſes : With Tables for their Calan 
lation: the method of conſtructing them; rules for 
calculation, and directions for the delineation, of 
Solar and Lunar Eclipſes. © vr 


Every planet and ſatellite is illuminated by the ſun; 
and Caſts a ſhadow towards that point of the heavens 
which is oppoſite to the ſun. This ſhadow is nothing 


227 
When the ſun's 145 is ſo intercepted by the moon, Eclipſe 6 


that to any place of the earth the ſun appears partly fined. 
or wholly covered, he is faid to undergo an eclipſe; 
though, properly ſpeaking, it is only an eclipſe of that 
part of the earth where the moon's ſhadow or penum- 
bra falls. When the earth comes between the ſun and 
moon, the moon falls into the earth's ſhadow;- and, 
having no light of her own, ſhe ſuffers a real echpſe 
from the interception of the . ſun's rays. When the 
ſun is eclipſed to us, the moon's inhabitants, on the 
ſide next the earth, ſee her ſhadow like a dark ſpot tra- 
velling over the earth, about twice as faſt as its equa- 
torial parts move, and the ſame way as they move. 
When the moon is in an eclipſe, the ſun appears eclip- 
ſed to her, total to all thoſe parts on which the earth's 
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- That the earth is ſpherical (for the hills take off no 


more from the roundneſs of the earth, than grains of 


duſt do from the roundneſs of a common globe) is evi- 


dent from the figure of its ſhadow on the moon; which 


is always bounded by a circular line, although the earth 
is inceſſantly turning its different fides to the moon, and 
very ſeldom ſhews the ſame fide to her in different eclip- 


| ſes, becauſe they ſeldom happen at the ſame hours. 
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Were the earth ſhaped like a round flat plate, its ſha- 
dow would only be circular when either of its ſides di- 


rectly faced the moon, and more or leſs elliptical as 
the earth happened to be turned more or leſs obliquely - 
towards the moon when ſhe is eclipſed. The moon's 


different phaſes prove her to be round ; for, as ſhe keeps 
{till the ſame fide towards the earth, if that ſide were 
flat, as it appears to be, ſhe would never be viſible from 
the third quarter to the firſt ; and from the firſt quar- 
ter to the third, ſhe would appear as round as when we 
fa 

the ſun's light would come as: fuddenly on all her fide 
next the earth, as it does on a flat wall, and go off as 


* ' 


abruptly at the end of her third quarter. 

If the earth and ſun were equally large, the earth's 
ſhadow would be infinitely extended, and all of the 
ſame bulk ; and the planet Mars, in either of its nodes 
and oppoſite to the ſun, would be eclipſed in the earth's 
ſhadow. Were the earth larger than the ſun, its ſhadow 
would increaſe in bulk the farther it extended, and 
would eclipſe the great planets Jupiter and Saturn, 
with all their moons, when they were oppoſite to the 
ſun. But as Mars, in oppoſition, never falls into the 
earth's ſhadow, altho' he is not then above 42,000,000 
miles from the earth, it is plain that the earth is 
much leſs than the ſun; for otherwiſe its ſhadow could 
not end in a point at ſo ſmall a diftance. If the fun and 
moon were equally large, the moon's ſhadow would go 


on to the earth with an equal breadth, and cover a por- 
tion of the earth's ſurface more than 2000 miles broad, 


even if it fell directly againſt the earth's centre, as ſeen 
from the moon; and much more if it fell obliquely on 
the earth : But the moon's ſhadow 1s ſeldom 150 miles 
broad at the earth, unleſs when it falls very obliquely 
on the earth, in total eclipſes of the ſun. | 
eclipſes, the moon's real ſhadow ends in a point at ſome 


diſtance from the earth. The moon's ſmall diſtance 


from the earth, and the ſhortneſs of her ſhadow, prove 
her to be leſs than the ſun. And, as the earth's ſha- 
dow is large enough to cover the moon, if her diame- 
ter were three times as large as it is (which is evident 


from her long continuance in the ſhadow: when ſhe 


goes through its centre), it is plain, that the earth is 
much bigger than the moon. 8 | 
Though all opaque bodies, on which the ſun ſhines, 
have their ſhadows, yet ſuch is the bulk of the ſun, and 
the diſtances of the planets, that the primary planets 
can never eclipſe one another. A primary can eelipſe 
only its ſecondary, or be eclipſed by it ; and never but 
when in oppolition or conjunction with the fun. The 
primary planets are very ſeldom in theſe poſitions, but 


the ſun and moon are ſo every month: Whence one 


may imagine, that theſe two luminaries ſhould be eclip- 


ſed every month. But there are few eelipſes in reſpe& 
of the number of new and full moons; the reaſon of 
which we ſhall now explain. | | 


If the moon's orbit were coincident with the plane 
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/he is full; becauſe, at the end of her firſt quarter, 


In annular 
liptical ſhape to the eye. 
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of the ecliptic, in which the earth always moves and 
the ſun appears to move, the moon's ſhadow would fall 
upon the earth at every change, and eclipſe the ſun to 
ſome parts of the earth. In like manner, the moon 
would go through the middle of the earth's ſhadow, 
and be eclipſed at every full ; but with this difference, 
that ſhe would be totally darkened for above an hour 
and an half; whereas the ſun never was above four mi- 
nutes totally eclipſed by the interpoſition of the moon. 
But one half of the moon's orbit is elevated 57 degrees 
above the ecliptic, and the other half as much depreſ- 
fed below it; conſequently, the moon's orbit interſe&s 
the ecliptic in two oppoſite points called the moors nodes, 
as has been already taken notice of. When theſe points 


are in a right line with the centre of the ſun at new or 


full moon, the ſun, moon, and earth, are all in a right 
line; and if the moon be then new, her ſhadow falls 
upon the earth; if full, the earth's ſhadow falls upon 
her. When the ſun and moon are more than 17 de- 
grees from either of the nodes at the time of conjunc- 
tion, the moon is then generally too high or too low 


in her orbit to caſt any part of her ſhadow upon the 
earth; when the ſun is more than 12 degrees from ei- 


ther of the nodes at the time of full moon, the moon 


is generally too high or too low in her orbit to go 


through any part of the earth's ſhadow : 'and in both 
theſe caſes there will be no eclipſe. But when the moon 
is leſs than 17 degrees from either node at the time of 
conjunction, her ſhadow or penumbra falls more or leſs 
upon the earth, as ſhe is more or leſs within this limit. 


And when ſhe is leſs than 12 degrees from either node 


at the time of oppoſition, ſhe goes through a greater 
or leſs portion of the earth's ſhadow, as ſhe is more or 
leſs within this limit. Her orbit contains 360 degrees 
of which 17, the limit of ſolar eclipſes on either fide 
of the nodes, and 12, the limit of lunar eclipſes, are 
but ſmall portions: And as the fun commonly paſſes 
by the nodes but twice in a year, it is no wonder that 
we have ſo many new and full moons without eclipſes. 

To illuſtrate this, (Plate L. fig. 1.) let ABCD be 
the ecliptic, RS TU a circle lying in the ſame plane 


with the ecliptic, and VXYZ the moon's orbit, all 


thrown into an oblique view, which gives them an el- 
e. One half of the moon's or- 
bit, as VWR, is always below the ecliptic, and the 
other half XYV above it. The points V and X, 


where the moon's orbit interſects the circle RSTU, 


which lies even with the ecliptic, are the moon's nodes; 
and a right line, as XEV, drawn from ore to the other, 
through the earth's centre, is the line of the nodes, 


which is carried almoſt parallel to itſelf round the ſun 


in a year. 1 | 

If the moon moved round the earth in the orbit 
RSTVU, which is coincident with the plane of the ec- 
liptic, her ſhadow would fall upon the earth every time 
ſhe is in conjunction with the ſun, and at every oppo- 


ſition ſhe would go through the earth's ſhadow. Were- 


this the caſe, the ſun would be eclipſed at every change, 
and the moon at every full, as already mentioned. 
But although the moon's ſhadow N muſt fall upon 


the earth at a, when the earth is at E, and the moon 
in conjunction with the ſun at z, becauſe ſhe is then very 


near one of her nodes; and at her oppoſition z ſhe mult 
go through the earth's ſhadow I, becauſe ſhe is then 
near the other node; yet, in the time that ſhe goes. 

round 
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round the earth to her next change, according to the 
order of the letters XYVW, the earth advances from 
E to e, according to the order of the letters EFGH ; 
and the line of the nodes VEX, being carried nearly 
parallel to itfelf, brings the point F of the moon's or- 
bit in conjunction with the ſun at that next change; 
and then the moon being at /, is too high above the 
ecliptic to caſt her ſhadow on the earth: and as the 
earth is ſtill moving forward, the moon at her next op- 
poſition will be at g, too far below the * 1 to go 
through any part of the earth's ſhadow; for by that 
time the point g will be at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the earth as ſeen from the ſun. | 

When the earth comes to F, the moon in conjunc- 
tion with the ſun Z is not at & in a plane. coincident 
with the ecliptic, but above it at V in the higheſt part 
of her orbit; and then the point 5 of her ſhadow O 
goes far above the earth (as in ſig. 2. which is an edge 
view of fig. 1). The moon at her next oppoſition, is 
not at o (fig. I.), but at W, where the earth's ſhadow 
goes far above her (as in fig. 2). In both theſe caſes 
* line of the nodes VFX (fig. 1) is about ninety de- 
grees from the ſun, and both luminaries are as far as 
poſſible from the limits of the eclipſes. 

When the earth has gone half round the eclipti 


from E to G, the line of the nodes VGX is nearly, if 


the earth is at F or H, the moon is in her greateſt 
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not exactly, directed towards the ſun at Z; and then 
the new-moon / caſts her ſhadow Pon the earth G; 
and the fall moon þ goes through the earth's ſhadow 
L; which brings on eclipſes again, as when the earth 
was at E. 


When the earth comes to H, the new moon falls not 


at in a plane coincident with the ecliptic CD, but 


deſcending node V paſſes by him, Therefore in what- 


ever time of the year we have eclipſes of the luminaries 


about either node, we may be ſure that in 173 days 
afterward we ſhall have eclipſes about the other node. 


And when at any time of the year the line of the nodes | 


is in the ſituation VGX, at the ſame time next yeac 
it will be in the ſituation G-; the aſcending node ha- 
ving gone backward, that is, contrary to the order of 
ſigns, from X to r, and the deſcending, node from V 
to 7; each 19% deg. At this rate, the nodes ſhift 


through all the ſigns and degrees of the ecliptic in 18 


years and 225 days; in which time there would al- 
ways be a regular period of eclipſes, if any complete 
number of lunations were finiſhed without a fraction, 
But this never happens : for if both the ſun and moon 
ſhould ſtart from a line of conjunction with either of 


the nodes in any point of the ecliptic, the ſun would 


perform 18 annual revolutions and 222 degrees over 
and above, and the moon 230 lunations and 85 degrees 
of the 2311, by the time the node came round to the 
ſame point of the ecliptic again; ſo that the ſun would 
then be 138 degrees wr the node, and the moon $5 
degrees from the ſun. | = 

But, in 223 mean Junations, after the ſun, moon, 
and nodes, have been once in a line of conjunction, 
they return ſo nearly to the ſame ſtate again, as that 
the ſame node, which was in conjunction with the ſun 
and moon at the beginning of the firſt of theſe lu- 
nations, will be within 38 12“ of a degree of a line 
of conjunction with the ſun and moon again, when the 

ſt of theſe lunations is completed. And therefore 


in that time there will be a regular period of eclipſes, 
or return of the ſame eclipſe, for many ages. 


In this 


at W in her orbit below it; and then her ſhadow Q period (which was firſt diſcovered by the Chaldeans) 


ſce fig. 2.) goes far below the earth. At the next 
ull ſhe is not at q (fig. I.) but at M in her orbit 54. 
degrees above g, and at her greateſt height above the 
echptic CD; being then as 2 as poſſible, at any op- 
poſition, from the earth's ſnadow M, as in ſig. 2. 

So, when the earth is at E and G, the moon is a- 
bout her nodes at new and full, and in her greateſt 
north and ſouth declination (or latitude as it is gener- 
ally called) from the ecliptic at her quarters; but when 


north and ſouth declination from the ecliptic at new 
and full, and in the nodes about her quarters. 

The point X, where the moon's orbit croſſes the e- 
cliptic, is called the aſcending node, becauſe the moon 
aſcends from it above the ecliptic ; and the oppoſite 
point of interfection V is called the deſcending node, be- 
cauſe the moon deſcends from it below the ecliptic. 
When the moon is at X in the higheſt point of her or- 
bit, ſhe is in her greateſt north latitude ; and when ſhe 
is at Win the loweſt point of her orbit, ſhe is in her 
greateſt ſouth latitude. 

If the line of the nodes, like the earth's axis, was 
carried parallel to itſelf round the ſun, there would be 


juſt half a year between the conjunctions of the ſun and 


nodes. But the nodes ſhift backwards, or contrary to 
the earth's annual motion, 194 deg. every year; and 
therefore the ſame node comes round the ſun 19 days 
ſooner every year than on the year before. Confe- 
quently, from the time that the aſcending node X 
(when the earth is at E) paſſes by the ſun as ſeen from 
the earth, it is only 173 days (not half a year) till the 


there are 18 Julian years 11 days 7 haurs 43 minutes 
20 ſeconds, when the laſt day of February in leap- years 
is four times included ; but when it 1s five times inclu- 
ded, the period conſiſts of only 18 years 10 days 7 hours 


43 minutes 20 ſeconds. Conſequently, if to the mean when the 
time of any eclipſe, either of the ſun or moon, you fame cclphil 
add 18 Julian years 11 days 7 hours 43 minutes 20 beturns“ 
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ſeconds, when the laſt day of February in leap-years 8” 


comes in four times, or a day leſs when it comes in five 
times, you will have the mean tune of the return of 
the ſame eclipſe. | | 

But the falling back of the line of conjunctions or 
oppoſitions of the ſun and moon 28' 12” with reſpect 


to the line of the nodes in every period, will wear it 
out in procels of time; and after that, it will not re- 


turn again in leſs than 12,492 years. — Theſe eclipſes of 
the ſun, which happen about the aſcending node, and 
begin to come in at the north pole of the earth, will go 
a little ſoutherly at each return, till they go quite off 
the earth at the ſouth pole; and thoſe whigh happen 
about the deſcending node, and begin ta tome in at 
the ſouth pole of the earth, will go alittle northerly at 
each return, till at laſt they quite leave the earth at the 
north pole. 

To exemplify this matter, we ſhall firſt conſider the 
ſun's eclipſe, (March 215* old ſtyle, April 15* new 


without equating the times, or the ſun's diſtance from 
the node; and then according to its true equated times. 
This eclipſe fell in open ſpace at each return, quite 


clcar of the earth, ever fince the creation, till A. D. 


1295 
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2 une 131 b old ſtyle, at 12 b. 52 m. 59 ſec. po 
2 K the moon's ſhadow firſt Sa Fo 
earth at the north pole; the ſun being then 170 48/ 
27” from the aſcending node. In each period ſince 
that time, the ſun has come 28“ 12” nearer and nearer 
the ſame node, and the moon's ſhadow has therefore 

one more and more ſoutherly. — In the year 1962, 
July 18 old ſtyle, at 10 h. 36 m. 21 ſec. p. m. when 
the ſame eclipſe will have returned 38 times, the ſun 
will be only 24 45” from the TE node, and the 
centre of the moon's ſhadow will fall a little northward 


of the earth's centre. At the end of the next follow- 


ing period, A. D. 1980, July 28" old ſtyle, at 18h. 
19 m. 41 ſec. p. n. the ſun will have receded back 30 
27” from the aſcending node, and the moon will have 
a very ſmall degree of ſouthern latitude, which will 
cauſe the centre of her ſhadow to paſs a very ſmall mat- 
ter ſouth of the earth's centre. After which, in every 
following period, the ſun will be 28' 12” farther back 


from the aſcending node than in the period laſt before; 


and the moon's ſhadow will go ftill farther and farther 
ſouthward, until September 12th old ſtyle, at 23 h. 
46 m. 22 ſec. p. u. A. D. 2665 ; when the eclipſe will 
have completed its 77" periodical return, and will go 
quite off the earth at the ſouth pole (the ſun being then 
170 55' 22” back from the node), and cannot come 
in at the north pole, ſo as to begin the ſame courſe 


cover again, in leſs than 12,492 years afterwards. —And 


ſuch will be the caſe of every other eclipſe of the ſun : 
For, as there is about 18 degrees on each fide of the 
node within which there is a poſſibility of eclipſes, 
their whole revolution goes through 36 degrees about 


that node, which, taken from 360 degrees, leaves re- 


maining 324 degrees for the eclipſes to travel in ex- 
fanſum. And as this 36 degrees is not gone through 


in leſs than 77 periods, which takes up 1388 years, 


the remaining 324 degrees cannot be ſo gone through 
in leſs than 12, 492 years. For, as 36 is to 1388, fo is 
324 to 12, 492. | | RES a 

To illuſtrate this a little farther, we ſhall examine 
ſome of the moſt remarkable circumſtances of the re- 
turns of the eclipſe which happened July 14h 1748, 
about noon. This eclipſe, after traverſing the voids 


of ſpace from the creation, at. laſt began to enter the 


Terra Auſtralis Incognita about 88 years after the 
conqueſt, which was the laſt of king Stephen's Figs: 
cvery Chaldean period it has crept more northerly, but 
was [till inviſible in Britain before the year 1622; when, 
on the zoth of April, it began to touch the ſouth parts 
of England about 2 in the afternoon ; its central ap- 
pearance riſing in the American ſouth ſeas, and tra- 
verſing Peru and the Amazon's country, through the 
Atlantic ocean into Africa, and ſetting in the E- 
thiopian continent, not far from the beginning of the 
Red ſea. ö 

Its next viſible period was, after three Chaldean revo - 
lutions, in 1676, on the firſt of June, riſing central in 
the Atlantic ocean, paſſing us about ꝗ in the morning, 
with four digits eclipſed on the under limb, and ſetting 
in the gulf of Cochinchina in the Eaſt Indies. 

It being now near the ſolſtice, this eclipſe was vi- 
ſible the very next return in 1694, in the evening; and 


in two periods more, which was in 1730, on the 4h of 


July, was ſeen about half eclipſed jult after ſun- riſe, and 
* both at Wirtemberg in Germany, and Pekin 
OL. ; þ ® 
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in China, ſoon after which it went off, 
- Eighteen years more afforded us the eclipſe which 
fell on the 14 of July 1748. 

The next viſible return happened on July 2570 1766 
in the evening, about four digits eclipſed ; and, after 
two periods more, will happen on Auguſt 16") 1802, 
early in the morning, about five digits, the centre co- 
ming from the north frozen continent, by the capes of 
Norway, through Tartary, China, and Japan, to the 
Ladrone iſlands, where it goes off. 3 

Again, in 1820, Auguſt 26th, between one and two, 
there will be another great eclipſe at London, about 
to digits; but, happening ſo near the equinox, the 
centre will leave every part of Britain to the weſt, and 
enter Germany at Emden, paſſing by Venice, Naples, 
Grand Cairo, and ſet in the wolf of Baſlora near that 
city. 

It will be no more viſible till 1874, when five digits 
will be obſcured (the centre being now about to leave 
the earth) on September 28*®, Yo 1892, the ſun will 
go down eclipſed in London ; and again, in 1928, the 
paſſage of the centre will be in the expanſum, tho? there 
will be two digits eclipſed at London, October the 31** 
of that year, and about the year 2090 the whole pe- 
numbra will be wore off; whence no more returns of 
this eclipſe can happen till after a revolution of 10,000 
years. DO ER | 

From theſe remarks on the entire revolution of this 
eclipſe, we may gather, that a thouſand years more or 
leſs, (for there are ſome irregularities that may protra& 
or lengthen this period 100 years), complete the whole 
terreſtrial phenomena of any ſingle 4 4 and ſince 20 
periods of 54 years each, and 6 aa 33 days, compre- 
bend the entire extent of their revolution, it is evident, 
that the times of the returns will paſs thro' a circuit of 
one year and ten months, every Chaldean period being 
10 or 11 days later, and of the equable appearances, 
about 32 or 33 days. Thus, though this eclipſe hap- 
pens about the middle of July, no other ſubſequent e- 
clipſe of this period will return till the middle of the 
ſame month again; but wear conſtantly each period 10 
or 11 days forward, and at laſt appear in winter, but 
then it begins to ceaſe from affecting us. : 

Another concluſion from this revolution may be 
drawn, that there will ſeldom be any more than two 
great eclipſes of the ſun in the interval of this period, 
and theſe follow ſometimes next return, and often at 
greater diſtances. That of 1715 returned again in 
1733 very great; but this preſent eclipſe will not be 

reat till the arrival of 1820, which is a revolution of 
— Chaldean periods; ſo that the irregularities of 
their circuits muſt undergo new computations to aſſign 
them exactly. 

Nor do all eclipſes come in at the ſouth pole: that 
depends altogether on the poſition of the lunar nodes, 
which will bring in as many from the expanſum one 
way as the other; and ſuch eclipſes will wear more 
ſoutherly by degrees, contrary to what happens in the 
preſent caſe. . * | 

The eclipſe, for example, of 1736 in September, had 
its centre in the expanſum, and ſet about the middle of 
its obſcurity in Britain; it will wear in at the north 
pole, and in the year 2600, or thereabouts, go off into 
the expanſum on the ſouth fide of the earth. 

The eclipſes therefore which happened about the cre- 
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ation are little more than half way yet of their ethe - 
rial circuit; and will be 4coo years before they enter 
the earth any more. This grand revolution ſeems to 
have been entirely unknown to the ancients. 

It is particularly to be noted, that eclipſes which 
have happened many centuries ago will not be found 
by our preſeat tables to agree exactly with ancient ob- 
ſervations, by reaſon of the great anomalies in the lunar 
motions; which appears an inconteſtable demonſtration 
of the non-eternity of the univerſe. For it ſeems con- 
firmed by undeniable proofs, that the moon now finiſhes 


her period in leſs time than formerly, and will conti- 
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nue, by the centripetal law, to approach nearer and 
nearer the earth, and to go ſooner and ſooner round it: 
nor wil! the centrifugal power be ſufficient to compen- 
fate the different gravitations of ſuch an aſſemblage of 
bodies as conſtitute the ſolar ſyſtem, which would come 


to ruin of itſelf, without ſome regulation and adjuſt- 


ment of their original motions. See Ne 89. 

We are credibly informed from the teſtimony of the 
ancients, that there was a total eclipſe of the ſun pre- 
died by Thales to happen in the fourth year of the 
48th Olympiad, either at Sardis or Miletus in Aſia, 
where Thales then reſided. That year correſponds to 
the 58 5 1b year before Chriſt ; when accordingly there 
happened a very fignal eclipſe of the ſun, on the 2851 


of May, anſwering to the preſent ioth of that month, 


central through North America, the ſouth parts of 
France, Italy, Oc. as far as Athens, or the iſles in the 
A gean ſea ; which is the fartheſt that even the Caro- 
line tables carry it; and conſequently make it inviſible 
to any part of Aſia, in the total character; tho? there 
are good reaſons to believe that it extended to Babylon, 
and went down central over that city. We are not 
however to imagine, that it was ſet before it paſt Sar- 
dis and the Aſiatic towns, where the. predictor lived; 
becauſe an inviſible eclipſe could have been of no ſer- 
vice to demonſtrate his ability in aſtronomical ſciences 
bo his countrymen, as it could give no proof of its rea- 
lity. | 

For a further illuſtration, Thucydides relates, That 
a ſolar eclipſe happened on a ſummer's day, in the af- 
ternoon, in the firſt year of the Peloponneſian war, ſo 


great, that the ftars appeared. Rhodius was victor in 
the Olympic games the fourth year of the ſaid war, be- 


ing alſo the fourth year of the 87h Olympiad, on the 
42 81h year before Chriſt. So that the eclipſe muſt have 
happened in the 431** year before Chriſt; and by com- 
putation it appears, that on the third of Auguſt there 
was a ſignal eclipſe which would have paſt over Athens, 
central about 6 in the evening, but which our preſent 


tables bring no farther than the ancient Syrtes on the 


African coaſt, above 400 miles from Athens ; which, 
ſuffering in that caſe but 9 digits, could by no means 
exhibit the remarkable darkneſs recited by this hiſto- 
rian: the centre therefore ſeems to have paſt Athens a- 
bout 6 in the evening, and probably might go down 


about Jeruſalem, or near it, contrary to the conſtruction 


of the preſent tables. Theſe things are only mentioned 


by way of caution to the preſent aſtronomers, in re- 
computing ancient eclipſes ; and they may examine the 
eclipſe of Nicias, ſo fatal to the Athenian fleet; that 
which overthrew the Macedonian army, &c. 

In any year, the number of eclipſes of both lumi- 


eclipſes in a naries cannot be leſs than two, nor more than ſeven ; 


year, 
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the moſt uſual number is four, and it 1s very rare to 
have more than fix. 
nodes but once a- year, unleſs he paſſes by one of them 
in the beginning of the year; and if he does, he will 
paſs by the ſame node again a little before the year be 
finiſhed ; becauſe, as theſe points move 194 degrees 
backwards every year, the ſun will come to either of 


them 173 days after the other. And when either node 


is within 17 degrees of the ſun at the time of new 
moon, the ſun will be eclipſed. At the ſubſequent 
oppoſition, the moon will be eclipſed in the other node, 
and come round to the next conjunction again ere the 
former node be 17 degrees paſt the ſun; and will there- 
fore eclipſe him again. W 
bout either node, the like number generally falls about 


the oppoſite ; as the ſun comes to it in 173 days after- 


ward ; and fix Junations contain but four days more. 
Thus, there may be two eclipſes of the ſun and/one of 
the moon about each of her nodes. But he the 
moon changes in either of the nodes, ſhe cannot be 
near enough the other node at the next full to be eclip- 
ſed ; and in fix lunar months afterward ſhe will change 
near the other node : in theſe caſes, there can be but 
two eclipſes in a year, and they are both of the ſun. 

A longer period than the abovementioned, for com- 
paring and examining eclipſes which happen at long in- 
tervals of time, is 557 years, 21 days, 18 hours, 30 mi- 
nutes, 11 ſeconds; in which time there are 6890 mean 
lunations; and the ſun and node meet again ſo nearly 
as to be but 11 ſeconds diſtant; but then it is not the 


ſame eclipſe that returns, as in the ſhorter period above - 


mentioned. 
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Eclipſes of the ſun are more frequent than of the Why mor 
moon, becauſe the ſun's ecliptic limits are greater than eclipſes of 


the moon's; yet we have more viſible eclipſes of the dee 0 


moon than of the ſun, becauſe eclipſes of the moon are 


is next her, and are equally great to each of thoſe parts; 
but the ſun's eclipſes are viſible only to that ſmall por- 


tion of the hemiſphere next him whereon the moon's 


ſhadow falls. DF 
The moon's orbit being elliptical, and the earth in 
one of its focuſes, ſhe is once at her leaſt diſtance from 


the earth, and once at her greateſt, in every Junation. a 


When the moon changes at her leaſt diſtance from the 
earth, and ſo near the node that her dark ſhadow falls 


greateſt diſtance from the earth, and ſo near the node 
that her dark ſhadow is directed towards the earth, 
her diameter ſubtends a leſs angle than the ſun's; and 
therefore ſhe cannot hide his whole diſk from any part 
of the earth, nor does her ſhadow reach it at that time; 
and to the place over which the point of her ſhadow 
hangs, the eclipſe is annular, the ſun's edge appear- 
ing like a luminous ring all around the body of the 
moon. When the change happens within 17 degrees 


of the node, and the moon at her mean diſtance from 


the earth, the point of her ſhadow juſt touches the 
earth, and ſhe eclipſeth the ſun totally to that ſmall 
ſpot whereon her ſhadow falls; but the darkneſs 1s not 
of a moment's continuance. 


The moon's apparent diameter, when largeſt, — 
ceeds 


ſun are ol 
ſeen from all parts of that hemiſphere of the earth which — I 


| g annular & | 
upon the earth, ſhe appears big enough to cover the clipſes. 


whole diſk of the ſun from that part on which her ſha- 
dow falls; and the ſun appears totally eclipſed there 
for ſome minutes: but when the moon changes at her 


3 ceeds the ſun's, when leaſt, only 1 minute 38 ſeconds 
| of a degree 3 and in the greateſt eclipſe of the ſun that 
can happen at any time and place, the total darkneſs 
continues no longer than whilſt the moon is going 1 mi- 
nute 38 ſeconds from the ſun in her orbit, which is a- 
bout 3 minutes and 13 ſeconds of an hour. | 

The moon's dark ſhadow covers only a ſpot on the 
earth's ſurface about 180 Engliſh miles broad, when 
the moon's diameter appears largeſt, and the ſun's leaſt ; 
and the total darkneſs can extend no farther than the 
dark ſhadow covers. Yet the moon's partial ſhadow 
or penumbra may then eover a circular ſpace 4900 
miles in diameter, within all which the ſun is more or 
Jeſs eclipſed, as the places are leſs or more diſtant from 
the centre of the penumbra. When the moon changes 
exactly in the node, the penumbra is circular on the 
earth at the middle of the general eclipſe ; becauſe at 
that time it falls ee ae a on the earth's ſurface; 
but at every other moment it falls obliquely, and will 
therefore be elliptical; and the more ſo, as the time is 
longer before or after the middle of the general eclipſe; 
and then much greater portions of the earth's ſurface 

143 are involved in the penumbra. "2h 

WS: oiming, When the penumbra firit touches the earth, the ge- 


ming, &c. neral eclipſe begins; when it leaves the earth, the ge- 
fa ſolar 
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ſun appears eclipſed in ſome part of the earth or other. 
When the penumbra touches any place, the eclipſe be- 
gins at that place, and ends when the penumbra leaves 
it. When the moon changes in the node, the penum- 
bra goes over the centre of the earth's diſk as ſeen from 
the moon ; and conſequently, by —_—_— the long- 


Ol eſt line poſſible on the earth, continues the longeſt up- 


hy more i 
ipſes of 
moon 
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ved, 


more, if the moon be at her greateſt diſtance from the 
earth, becauſe ſhe then moves ſloweſt ; leſs, if ſhe be 
at her leaſt diſtance, becauſe of her quicker motion. 

To make ſeveral of the above and other phenomena 
plainer, {rave L. fig. 3.), let 8 be the ſun, E the 
earth, the moon, and AMP the moon's orbit. 
Draw the right line We from the weſtern ſide of the 
fun at W, touching the weſtern fide of the moon at c, 
and the earth at e: draw alſp the right line Vd 


eaſtern fide of the moon at d, and the earth at e: the 


moon's ſhadow, ending 1n a point at e, where it touch- 
es the earth; becauſe in this caſe the moon is ſuppoſed 
to change at M in the middle between A the apogee, 
or fartheſt point of her orbit from the earth, and P 
the perigee, or neareſt point to it. For, had the point 
P been at M, the moon had been nearer the earth ; 
and her dark ſhadow at e would have covered a ſpace 
upon it about 180 miles broad, and the ſun would 
have been totally darkened, with ſome continuance : 
but had the point A been at M, the moon would have 
been farther from the earth, and her ſhadow would bave 
ended in a point a little above e, and therefore the ſun 
would have appeared like a luminous ring all around 
the moon. Draw the right lines WX9h and VXce, 
touching the contrary ſides of the fun and moon, and 
ending on the earth at @ and b;: draw alſo the right 
line SXM, from the centre of the fun's diſk, thro? 
the moon's centre, to the earth; and ſuppoſe the 
two former lines WX4þ and VXceg to revolve on the 


neral eclipſe ends: from the beginning to the end the 


on it; namely, at a mean rate, 5 hours 50 minutes; 


from the eaſtern fide of the ſun at V, touching the 


dark ſpace ced included between thoſe lines is the 


-A 8 Un o N O M x. 


line SXM as an axis, and their points à and 5 will 
deſcribe the limits of the penumbra TT on the earth's 
ſurface, including the large ſpace aba; within which 
the ſun appears more or leſs eclipſed, as the places are 
more or leſs diſtant from the verge of the penum- 
bra ab. 

Draw the right line 512 acroſs the ſun's diſk, per- 
pendicular to SXM the axis of the penumbra : then 
divide the line y12 into twelve equal parts, as in the 
figure, for the twelve digits or equal parts of the ſun's 
diameter; and, at equal diſtances from the centre of 
the penumbra at e (on the earth's ſurface YY) to 
its edge ab, draw twelve concentric circles, marked 
with the numeral figures 1 2 3 4 &c. and remember 
that the moon's motion in her orbit AMP is from weſt 
to eaſt, as from s to f. Then, 


To an obſerver on the earth at 5, the eaſtern limb 


of the moon at d ſeems to touch the weſtern limb of the 
ſun at W, when the moon is at M; and the ſun's e- 


clipſe begins at 5, appearing as at A in Plate LI. 


fig. 1. at the left hand; but, at the ſame moment of 
abſolute time, to an obſerver at a in Plate Le fig. 3. 
the weſtern edge of the moon at c leaves the eaſtern 
edge of the ſun at V, and the eclipſe ends, as at the 
right hand C, Plate LI. fig. 1. At the very ſame in- 
ſtant, to all thoſe who live on the circle marked 1 on 
the earth E, in Plate L. fig. 3. the moon M cuts off 


or darkens a twelfth part of the ſun 8, and eclip- 


ſes him one digit, as at 1 in Plate LI. fig. 1.: to 
thoſe who live on the circle marked 2 in Plate L. 
fig. 3. the moon cuts off two twelfth parts of the 
ſun, as at 2 in Plate LI. fig. 1.; to thoſe on the cir- 
cle 3, three parts; and ſo on to the centre at 12 
in Plate L. fig. 3. where the ſun is centrally eclip- 
ſed, as at B in the middle of fig. 1. Plate LI. ; un- 
under which figure there 1s a ſcale of hours and mi- 
nutes, to ſhew at a mean ſtate how long it is from the 
beginning to the end of a central eclivle of the ſun on 
the parallel of London; and how many digits are e- 
clipſed at any particular time from the beginning at A 
to the middle at B, or the end at C. Thus, in 16 mi- 
nutes from the beginning, the ſun is two digits eclip- 


ſed 3 in an hour and five minutes, eight digits; and in 


an hour and 37 minutes, 12 digits. | 
By Plate L. fig. 3. it is plain, that the ſun is to- 
tally or centrally eclipſed but to a ſmall part of the 


earth at any time, becauſe the dark conical ſhadow e 


of the moon M falls but on a ſmall part of the earth ; 
and that the partial eclipſe is confined at that time to 
the ſpace included by the circle ab, of which only 
one half can be projected in the figure, the other half 
being ſuppoſed to be hid by the convexity of the 
earth E: and likewiſe, that no part of the ſun is e- 
clipſed to the large ſpace YY of the earth, becauſe the 


moon is not between the ſun and any of that part of 
the earth; and therefore to all that part the eclipſe is 


inviſible. The earth turns eaſtward on its axis, as 
from g to , which is the ſame way that the moon's 
ſhadow moves; but the moon's motion is much ſwifter 
in her orbit from q to ?: and therefore, although eclip- 
ſes of the ſun are of longer duration on account of the 
earth's motion on its axis than they would be if that 
motion was ſtopt, yet, in four minutes of time at moſt, 
the moon's ſwifter motion carries her dark ſhadow quite 
over any place that its centre touches at the time of 
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and very nearly ſo as ſeen from the moon. 


* 


ASTRONOMY. 


eateſt obſcuration. The motion of the ſhadow on 
the earth's diſk is equal to the moon's motion from the 
ſun, which is about 30 minutes of a degree every hour 
at a meanrate; but fo much of the moon's orbit 1s e- 
qual to 30 degrees of a great circle on the earth; and 
therefore the moon's ſhadow goes 30 degrees, or 
1830 geographical miles, on the earth in an hour, or 
OZ miles in a minute, which is almoſt four times as 
wift as the motion of a cannon-ball. 
As ſeen from the ſun or moon, the earth's axis ap- 


pears differently inclined every day of the year, on ac- 


count of keeping its paralleliſm throughout its annual 
courſe. In Plate LI. fig. 2. let EDON be the earth 
at the two equinoxes and the two ſolſtices, NS its 
axis, N the north pole, S the ſouth pole, EO the e- 
quator, T the tropic of Cancer, ? the tropic of Capri- 
corn, and A BC the circumference of the earth's en- 
lightened difk as ſeen from the ſun or new moon at theſe 
times. The earth's axis has the poſition NES at the 
vernal equinox, lying towards the right hand, as ſeen 
from the ſun or new moon; its poles N and 8 being 
then in the circumference of the diſk ; and the equator 
and all its parallels ſeem to be ſtraight lines, becauſe 
their planes paſs thro? the obſerver's eye looking down 
upon the earth from the ſun or moon directly over E, 
where the ecliptic FG interſects the equator Q. At the 
ſummer ſolſtice, the earth's axis has the poſition NDS; 
and rhat part of the ecliptic FG, in which the moon 
is then new, touches the tropic of Cancer Tat D. 
The north pole N at that time inclining 234 degrees 
towards the ſun, falls ſo many degrees within the earth's 
enlightened diſk, becauſe the ſun is then vertical to D 
23+ degrees north of the equator EQ and the equa- 
tor with all its parallels feem elliptic curves bendin 

downward, or towards the ſouth pole, as ſeen from the 
ſun ; which pole, together with 235 degrees all round 
it, is hid behind the diſk in the dark hemiſphere of 


the earth. At the autumnal equinox, the earth's axis 


has the poſition NOS, lying to the left hand as ſeen 
from the ſon or new moon, which are then vertical to 


O, where the ecliptic cuts the equator AQ. Both 


poles now lie in the circumference of the diſk, the north 


pole juſt going to diſappear behind it, and the ſouth 
pole juſt entering into it; and the equator, with all its 
parallels, ſeem to be ftraight lines, becauſe their planes 
paſs through the obſerver's eye, as ſeen from the ſun, 
At the 
winter ſolſtice, the earth's axis has the poſition NNS, 
when its ſouth pole S inclining 234 degrees towards 
the ſun, falls 234 degrees within the enlightened diſk, 
as ſeen from the fun or new moon, which are then ver- 
tical to the tropic of Capricorn , 234 degrees ſouth 
of the equator Q: and the equator, with all its pa- 
rallels, ſeem elliptic curves bending upward; the north 
pole being as far hid behind the diſk in the dark he- 
miſphere, as the ſouth pole is come into the light. The 


© nearer that any time of the year is to the equinoxes or 


ſolſtices, the more it partakes of the phenomena rela- 
ting to them. 5 

Thus it appears, that from the vernal equinox to 
the autumnal, the north pole is enhightened ; and the 
equator and all its parallels appear elliptical as ſeen 
from the ſun, more or leſs curved as the time is nearer 
to, or farther from, the ſummer ſolſtice ; and bending 
downwards, or towards the ſouth pole; the reverſe of 


which happens from the autumnal equinox to the ver- 
nal. A little conſideration will be ſufficient to convince 
the reader, that the earth's axis inchnes towards the 
ſun at the ſummer ſolſtice z from the ſun at the winter 
ſolſtice ; and ſideways to the fun at the equinoxes; but 
towards the right hand, as ſeen from the ſun at the ver- 
nal equinox; and towards the left hand at the autumal. 
From the winter to the ſummer ſolſtice, the earth's axis 
inclines more or leſs to the right hand, as ſeen from the 
ſun ; and the contrary from the ſummer to the winter 
ſolſtice. | bh 

The different poſitions of the earth's axis, as ſeen 
from the ſun at different times of the year, affect ſolar 


ſo far as would make central eclipſes which fall at one 
time of the year inviſible if they fell at another, even 
though the moon ſhould always change in the nodes, 
and at the fame hour of the day ; of which indefinite- 
ly various affections, we ſhall only give examples for 
the times of the equinoxes and ſolſtices. | 

In the fame diagram, (Plate LI. fig. 2.), let FG 
be part of the ecliptic, and IK, it, 74, it, part of 
the moon's orbit; both ſeen edgewiſe, and therefore 
projected into right lines; and let the interſections 
NODE be one and the ſame node at the above times, 
when the earth has the forementioned different poſitions; 
and let the ſpaces included by the cireles Pypp be the 
penumbra at theſe times, as its centre is paſſing over 
the centre of the earth's diſk. At the winter folltice, 
when the earth's axis has the poſition NNS, the centre 
of the penumbra P touches the tropic of Capricorn : 
in N at the middle of the general eclipſe ; but no part 
of the penumbra touches the tropic of Cancer 'T. At 
the ſummer ſolſtice, when the earth's axis has the po- 
fition NDS (7D4# being then part of the moon's orbit 


"whoſe node is at D), the penumbra þ has its centre at 


D, on the tropic of Cancer T, at the middle of the 
general eclipſe, and then no part of it touches the 
tropic of Capricorn 7. At the autumnal equinox, the 
earth's axis has the poſition NOS, (iO being then 
part of the moon's orbit), and the penumbra equally 
includes part of both tropics T and f at the middle of 
the general eclipſe: at the vernal equinox it does the 
fame, becauſe the earth's axis bas the poſition NES; 
but, in the former of theſe two laſt caſes, the penumbra 
enters the earth at A, north of the tropic of Cancer T, 
and leaves it at , ſouth of the tropic of Capricorn 7; 


having gone. over the earth obliquely ſouthward, as its 


centre deſcribed the line A0om whereas, in the latter 
cafe, the penumbra touches the earth at z, ſouth of the 
equator EQ, and deſcribing the line Eg (ſimilar to 
the former line AO in open ſpace), goes obliquely 
northward over the earth, and leaves it at 9, north of 

the equator. EE | 
In all theſe circumſtances, the moon has been ſup- 
poſed to change at noon in her deſcending node: Had 
ſhe changed in her aſcending node, the phenomena 
would have been as various the contrary way, with re- 
ſpe& to the penumbras going northward or ſouthward 
over the earth. But becauſe the moon changes at all 
hours, as often in one node as in the other, and at all 
diſtances from them both at different times as it hap- 
pens, the variety of the phaſes of eclipſes are almoſt 
innumerable, even at the ſame places; conſidering 
alſo how variouſly the ſame places are fituated on the 
| : en- 
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enlightened diſt of the earth, with reſpe& to the pen- 
umbra's motion, at the different hours when eclipſes 


happen. 


When the moon changes 17 degrees ſhort of her de- 
ſcending node, the penumbra P18 juſt touches the 
northern part of the earth's diſk, near the north pole 
N; and as ſeen from that place, the moon appears to 
touch the ſun, but hides no part of him from _ 
Had the change been as far ſhort of the aſcending 
node, the penumbra would have touched the ſouthern 
part of the difk near the ſouth pole 8S. When the moon 


| changes 12 degrees ſhort of the deſcending node, more 


than a third part of the penumbra P12 falls on the 
northern parts of the earth at-the middle of the gene- 
ral eclipſe: Had ſhe changed as far paſt the ſame node, 
as much of the other fide of the penumbra about P 
would have fallen on the ſouthern part of the earth ; 
all the reſt in the expanſum, or open ſpace. When 
the moon changes 6 degrees from the node, almoſt the 
whole penumbra P6 falls on the earth at the middle 
of the general eclipſe. And laſtly, when the moon 
changes in the node at N, the penumbra PN takes 
the longeſt courſe poſſible on the earth's diſk ; its centre 
falling on the middle thereof, at the middle of the ge- 
neral eclipſe. The farther the moon changes from ei- 
ther node, within 17 degrees of it, the ſhorter is the 
penumbra's continuance oh the earth, becauſe it goes 
over a leſs portion of the diſk, as is evident by the 
figure. | 5 
The nearer that the penumbra's centre is to the e- 
quator at the middle of the general eclipſe, the longer 
is the duration of the eclipſe at all thoſe places where 
it is central; becauſe, the nearer that any place is to 
the equator, the greater is the circle it deſcribes by 
the earth's motion on its axis: and ſo, the place mo- 
ving quicker, keeps longer in the penumbra, whoſe 
motion 18 the ſame way with that of the place, though 
faſter, as has been already mentioned. Thus (ſee the 
earth at D and the penumbra at 12) whilſt the point 
þ in the polar circle abcd is carried from b to c by the 
carth's diurnal motion, the point 4 on the tropic of 
Cancer T 1s carried a much greater length from d to 
D; and therefore, if the penumbra's centre goes one 
time over c and another time over D, the penumbra 
over the moving {4 than 
it was in paſſing over the moving place þ. C 


ration; and about the equator, of the longeſt. 

In the middle of ſummer, the whole frigid zone, in- 
cluded by the polar circle abed, is enlightened ; and if 
it then happens that the penumbra's centre goes over 
the north pole, the ſun will be eclipſed much the ſame 
number of digits at à as at c; but whilſt the penumbra 
moves eaſtward over c, it moves weſtward over a; be- 


cauſe, with reſpect to the penumbra, the motions of 4 


and c are contrary : for c moves the ſame way with the 
penumbra towards 4, but a moves the contrary way to- 
wards 6; and therefore the eclipſe will be of longer 
duration at c than at a. At a the eclipſe begins on 
the ſun's eaſtern limb, but at c on his weſtern : at all 
places lying without the polar circles, the ſun's eclip- 
tes begin on his weſtern limb, or near it, and end on 
or near his eaſtern. At thoſe places where the penum- 
bra touches the earth, the eclipſe begins with the ri- 
ling ſun, on the top of his weſtern dr uppermoſt edge; 


onſequent- 
ly, central eclipſes about the poles are of the ſhorteſt du- 
vaniſnes at the heights Fand ; fo that the rays Wyu 


fraction: but all thoſe rays which enter 
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and at thoſe places where the penumbra leaves the 


earth, the eclipſe ends with the ſetting ſun, on the top 
of his eaſtern edge, which is then the uppermoſt, juſt 
at its difappearing in the horizon. : 


If the moon were ſurrounded by an atmoſphere of 


any conſiderable denſity, it would ſeem to touch the ſun 
a little before the moon made her appulſe to his edge, 
and we ſhould ſee a little faintneſs on that edge before 
it were eclipſed by the moon: but as no ſuch faintneſs 
has been obſerved, it ſeems plain, that the moon has 
no ſuch atmoſphere as that of the earth. The faint 
ring of light ſurrounding the ſun in total eclipſes, call- 
ed by Caſſini la chevelure du ſoleil, is ſaid to be the at- 
moſphere of the ſun; becauſe it has been obſerved 
to move equally with the ſun, not with the moon. 
See n*.43. | | 

_ Having been ſo prolix concerning eclipſes of the ſun, 
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we ſhall drop that ſubje& at preſent, and proceed to the clipſes ex- 
doctrine of lunar eclipſes ; which, being more ſimple, plained. 


may be explained in leſs time. | 
That the moon can never be eclipſed but at the time 
of her being full, and the reaſon why ſhe is not e- 
chpſed at every full, has been ſhewn already. In 
Plate L. fig. 3. let 8 be the fun, E the earth, 
RR the earth's ſhadow, and B the moon in oppoſition 
to the ſun : In this ſituation the earth intercepts the 
ſun's light in its way to the moon; and when the moon 
touches the earth's ſhadow at v, ſhe begins to be eclip- 
ſed on her eaſtern limb x, and continues eclipſed until 
her weſtern limb y leaves the ſhadow at ww: at B ſhe is 
in the middle of the ſhadow, and conſequently in the 
middle of the eclipſe. 
The moon, when totally eclipſed, is not inviſible if 
ſhe be above the horizon and the ſky be clear ; but ap- 
pears generally of a duſky colour, like tarniſhed cop- 
per, which ſome have thought to be the moon's native 
light*. But the true cauſe of her being viſible is the 
ſcattered beams of the ſun, bent into the earth's ſha- 
daw by going through the atmoſphere ; which, being 
more or leſs denſe near the earth than at conſiderable 
heights above it, refracts or bends the ſun's rays more 


inward, the nearer they are paſſing by the earth's ſur- 
face, than thoſe rays which go through higher parts of 


the atmoſphere, where it is leſs denſe according to its 
height, until it be ſo thin or rare as to loſe its refrac- 


tive power. Let the @rcle fg /i, concentric to the 
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earth, include the atmoſphere whoſe refractive power 


and Viv go on ſtraight without ſuffering the leaſt re- 

he atmoſphere 
between Fand &, and between 7 and /, on oppolite fides of 
the earth, are gradually more bent inwardas they go thro' 
a greater portion of the atmoſphere, until the rays W. 
and V/ touching the earth at and u, are bent fo much 
as to meet at 9, a little ſhort of the moon; and there - 
fore the dark ſhadow of the earth is contained in the ſpace 
-mogpn, where none of the ſun's rays can enter: all the reſt 


RR, — mixed by the ſcattered rays which are re- 


fracted as above, is in ſome meaſure enlightened by them; 


and ſome of thoſe rays falling on the moon, give her the 
colour of tarniſhed copper, or of iron almoſt red hot. 
So that if the earth had no atmoſphere, the moon would 
be as inviſible in total eclipſes as ſhe is when new. If 
the moon were fo near the earth as to go into its dark 


ſhadow, ſuppoſe about ps, ſhe would be inviſible during 


her 
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where it is viſible (if of the ſun), and the time of the 
day or night, that it is impoſſible there can be two ſolar 


ber ſtay in it; but viſible before and after in the fainter 
ſhadow RR. | 5 

When the moon goes thro' the centre of the earth's 
ſhadow, ſhe is directly oppoſite to the ſun: yet the 
moon has been often ſeen totally eclipſed in the horizon 
when the ſun was alſo viſible in the oppoſite part of it: 
for, the horizontal refraction being almoſt 34 minutes 
of a degree, and the diameter of the ſun and moon be- 
ing ey, at a mean ftate but 32 minutes, the refraction 
cauſes both luminaries to appear above the horizon 
when they are really below it. 

When the moon 18 full at 12 degrees from either of 
her nodes, ſhe juſt touches the earth's ſhadow, but en- 
ters not into it. In Plate LI. fig. 2. let GH be 

the ecliptic, / the moon's orbit where ſhe is 12 de- 
grees from the node at her full; cd her orbit where ſhe 
is 6 degrees from the node, à þ her orbit where ſhe is 
full in the node, A B the earth's ſhadow, and M the 
the moon. When the moon deſcribes the line ef, ſhe 
juſt touches the ſhadow, but does not enter into it; 
when ſhe deſcribes the line cd, ſhe is totally, tho” not 
centrally, immerſed in the ſhadow ; and when ſhe de- 
fcribes the line ab, ſhe paſſes by the node at M in the 
centre of the ſhadow, and takes the longeſt line poſſible, 
which is a diameter, through it : and ſuch an eclipſe 
being both total and tel is of the longeſt duration, 
namely, 3 hours 57 minutes 6 feconds from the begin- 
ning to the end, if the moon be at her greateſt diſtance 
from the earth; and 3 hours 37 minutes 26 ſeconds, 
if ſhe be at her leaft diſtance. The reaſon of this differ- 
ence 1s, that when the moon is fartheſt from the earth, 

ſhe moves ſloweſt; and when neareſt to it, quickeſt. 
The moon's diameter, as well as the ſun's, is ſuppo- 
ſed to be divided into 12 equal parts, called digits ; and 
ſo many of theſe parts as are darkened by the earth's 
thadow, ſo many digits is the moon eclipſed. All that 
the moon is eclipſed above 12 digits, ſhews how far the 
ſhadow of the earth is over the body of the moon, on 
that edge to which ſhe is neareſt at the middle of the 

243 | eclipſe. | ; 

Lunar e- It is difficult to obſerve exactly either the beginning 
elipſes dif- or ending of a lunar eclipſe, even with a good teleſcope, 


oy ob becauſe the earth's ſhadow is fo faint and ill defined a-. 


bout the edges, that when the moon is either juſt 
touching or leaving it, the obſcuration of her limb is 
ſcarce Enlible; and therefore the niceſt obſervers can 
hardly be certain to four or five ſeconds of time. But 
both the beginning and ending of ſolar eclipſes are vi- 
ſibly inſtantaneous; for the moment that the edge of 
the moon's diſk touches the ſun's, his roundneſs ſeems 
a little broke on that part; and the moment ſhe leaves 
240 tt, he appears perfectly round again. | 
Felipſes In aſtronomy, eclipſes of the moon are of great uſe 
uſeful in de- for aſcertaining the periods of her motions ; eſpecially 


termining ſuch eclipſes as are obſerved to be alike in all her cir- 
longitudes, 


them. In geography, the longitudes of places are 
found by eclipſes : but for this purpoſe eclipſes of the 
moon are more uſeful than thoſe of the fun, becauſe 
they are more frequently viſible, and the ſame Junar 


eclipſe is of equal largeneſs and duration at all places 


where it is ſeen, In chronology, both ſolar and lunar 
eclipſes ſerve to determine exactly the time of any paſt 
event : for there are ſo many particulars obſervable in 


every eclipſe, with reſpect to its quantity, the places 


on which the paſſover was eaten by the Jews, on whi 


the apogee ; being ſloweſt of all when the mean ano- 


cumſtances, and have long intervals of time between 
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eclipſes in the courſe of many ages which are alike in 
all circumſtances. 1 

From the above explanation of the doctrine of eclip- Da 
ſes, it is evident, that the darkneſs at our Saviour's eru- ou if 


cifixion was ſupernatural. For he ſuffered on the 2 al 4 

«Wi 
day it was impoſſible that the moon's ſhadow could fall rau 8 
on the earth; for the Jews kept the paſſover at the 
time of full moon: nor does the darkneſs in total eclip. 
ſes. of the ſun laſt above four minutes in any place; 
whereas the darkneſs at the crucifixion laſted three 


hours, Matth. xxviii. 15, and overſpread at leaft all the 
land of Judea. | : | n 
The theory of eclipſes being now, we hope, pretty Coil 
plainly laid down, the conſtruction of tables for their tin 
calculation will be underſtood from the following con- *. "os 1105 
ſiderations. a | elk _ 38 
The motions of the ſun and moon are obſerved to + 
be continually accelerated from the apogee. to the pe- 
rigee, and as gradually retarded from the perigee to 


maly is nothing, and ſwifteſt of all when it is ſix ſigns. 
When the luminary is in its apogee or perigee, its 
place is the ſame as it would be if its motion were e- 
quable in all parts of its orbit. 'The ſuppoſed equable 
motions are called e; the unequable are juſtly cal- 
led the frue. 5 
The mean place of the ſun or moon. is always for- 
warder than the true place, whilſt the luminary is mo- 
ving from its apogee to its perigee ; and the true place 
is always forwarder than the mean, whilſt the lumina- 
ry is moving from its perigee to its apogee. In the 
former caſe, the anomaly is always leſs than fix ſigns ; 
and in the latter caſe, more. es 
Tt has been found, by a long ſeries of obſervations, 


that the ſun goes through the ecliptic, from the ver- g* 
nal equinox to the ſame equinox again, in 365 days 5 we 
hours 48 minutes 55 ſeconds ; from the firit ſtar of 32 
Aries to the ſame ſtar again, in 365 days fix hours nine {ur 
minutes 24 ſeconds ; and from his apogee to the ſame 38 
again, in 365 days fix hours 14 minutes o ſeconds.— bee 
The firſt of theſe is called the lar year; the ſecond, the ren 
fidereal year; and the third, the anomaliſtic year. So thi 
that the ſolar year is 20 minutes 29 ſeconds ſhorter M: 
than the fidereal ; and the ſidereal year is 4 minutes 
36 ſeconds ſhorter than the anomaliſtic. Hence it ap- 17 
pears, that the equinoctial point, or interſection of th: 
the ecliptie and equator at the beginning of Aries, goes nut 
backward with reſpec to the fixed ſtars, and that the wh 
ſun's apogee goes forward. 2 | day 
It is alſo obſerved, that the moon goes through her tro 
orbit, from any given fixed ſtar to the ſame ſtar again, 18 
in 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4 ſeconds at a mean rate; 53 
from her apogee to her apogee again, in 27 days 13 tin 
hours 18 minutes 43 ſeconds; and from the ſun to the 
ſun again, in 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 328 ſeconds. cor 
This ſhews, that the moon's apogee moves forward in ur 
the ecliptic, and that at a much quicker rate than the chi 
ſun's apogee does; ſince the moon is five hours 55 mi- inc 
nutes 39 ſeconds longer in revolving from her apogee lea 
to her apogee again, than from any ſtar to the ſame fro 
ſtar again. 3 all 
The moon's orbit croſſes the ecliptic in two oppo- Wl 
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ſite points, which are called her Nodes and it is ob- 
ſerved, that ſhe revolves ſooner from any node to the 
node again, than from any ſtar to the ſtar again, by 2 


hours 38 minutes 27 ſeconds; which ſhews, that her 


nodes move backward, or contrary to the order of ſigns, 
in the ecliptic. | 

The time in which the moon revolves from the 
ſan to the ſun again (or from change to change) 1s 
called a Lunation ; which, according to Dr Pound's 
mean meaſures, would always conſiſt of 29 days 12 
hours 44 minutes 3 ſeconds 2 thirds 58 fourths, if the 
motions of the ſun and moon were always equable. 
Hence, 12 mean lunations contain 354 days 8 hours 
48 minutes 36 ſeconds 35 thirds 40 fourths, whieh is 


10 days 21 hours 11 minutes 23 ſeconds 24 thirds 20 


fourths leſs than the length of a common Julian year, 


conſiſting of 365 days 6 hours: and 13 mean luna- 


tions contain 383 days 21 hours 32 minutes 39 ſeconds 


38 thirds 38 fourths, which exceeds the length of a 


common Julian year, by 18 days 15 hours 32 minutes 
39 ſeconds 38 thirds 38 fqurths. 3 
The mean time of new moon being found for any 
given year and month, as ſuppoſe for March 1700, 
old ſtile, if this mean new moon falls later than the 


IIth day of March, then 12 mean Junations added 


to the time of this mean new moon will give the time 
of the mean new moon in March 1701, after having 
thrown off 365 days. But when the mean new moon 
happens to be before the 11" of March, we muſt add 
13 mean lunations, in order to have the time of mean 
new moon in March the year following ; always taking 


care to ſubtra& 365 days in common years, and 366 


days in leap-years,. from the ſum of this addition. 
Thus, A. D. 1700, old flile, the time of mean 
new moon in March was the 8" day, at 16 hours 11 
minutes 25 ſeconds after the noon of that day (viz. at 
11 minutes 25 ſeconds paſt four in the morning of the 
gen day, according to common reckoning). To this 
we muſt add 13 mean lunations, or 383 days 21 hours 
32 minutes 39 ſeconds 38 thirds 38 fourths, and the 
ſum will be 392 days 13 hours 44 minutes 4 ſeconds 


38 thirds 38 fourths : from which ſubtra& 365 days, 


becauſe the year 1701 is a common year, and there will 
remain 27 days 13 hours 44 minutes 4 ſeconds 38 
thirds 38 fourths for the time of mean new moon in 
March, A. D. 1701. 5 
Carrying on this addition and ſubtraction till A. D. 
1703, we find the time of mean new moon in March 
that year to be on the 6th day, at 5 hours 21 mi- 
nutes 17 ſeconds 49 thirds 46 fourths paſt noon; to 
which add 13 mean lunations, and the ſum will be 390 
days 4 hours 53 minutes 57 ſeconds 28 thirds 20 fourths; 
from which ſubtra& 366 days, becauſe the year 1704 
1s a leap- year, and there will remain 24 days 4 hours 
53 minutes 57 ſeconds 28 thirds 20 fourths, for the 


time of mean new moon in March, A. D. 1704- 


In this manner was the firſt of the following tables 
conſtructed to ſeconds, thirds, and fourths ; and then 


wrote out to the neareſt ſeconds.—The reaſon why we 


choſe to begin the year with March, was to avoid the 
inconvenience of adding a day to the tabular time in 


leap. years after February, or ſubtracting a day there- 


rom in January and February in thoſe years; to which 
all tables of this kind are ſubject, which begin the year 
with January, in calculating the times of. new or full 


AS T R O N O M Y. 


moons. 


The mean . of the ſun and moon, and the 


ſun's mean motion from the aſcending node of the moon's 
orbit, are ſet down in Table III. from 1 to 13 mean 
lunations, —Theſe numbers, for 13 lunations, being 
added to the radical anomalies of the ſun and moon, 
and to the ſun's mean diſtance from the aſcending node, 
at the time of mean new moon in March 1700 (Table I.), 
will give their mean anomalies, and the ſun's mean di- 
ſtance from the node, at the time of mean new moon 
in March 1701 ; and being added for 12 lunations to 
thoſe for 1701, give them for the time of mean new 


moon in March 1702. And fo on, as far as you pleaſe . 
to continue the table (which is here carried on to the 


year 1800), always throwing off 12 ſigns when their 
ſum exceeds 12, and ſetting down the remainder as 
the proper quantity. | 

If the numbers belonging to-A. D. 1700 (in 
Table I.) be ſubtracted from thoſe belonging to 1800, 


we ſhall have their whole differences in 100 complete 


Julian years ; which accordingly we find to be 4 days 
8 hours 10 minutes 52 ſeconds 15 thirds 40 fourths, 
with reſpe& to the time of mean new moon. — Theſe 
being added together 60 times (always taking care to 
throw off a whole lunation when the days exceed 295), 
make up 60 centuries, or 6000 years, as in Table 
VI. which was carried on to ſeconds, thirds, and 


fourths; and then wrote out to the neareſt ſeconds. 


In the ſame manner were the reſpective anomalies and 
the ſun's diſtance from the node found, for theſe cen- 
turial years; and then (for want of room) wrote out 
only to the neareſt minutes, which is ſufficient in whole 


"centuries. By means of theſe two tables, we may 


find the time of any mean new moon in March, toge- 


ther with the anomalies of the ſun and moon, and the 


ſun's diſtance - from the node, at theſe times, within 
the limits of 6000 years, either before or after any 
given year in the 185 century; and the mean time of 
any new or full moon in any given month after March, 


by means of the third and fourth tables, within the 


ſame limits, as ſhewn 1n the precepts for calculation. 


Thus it would be a very eaſy matter to calculate the 
time of any new or full moon, if the ſun and moon 


moved equably in all parts of their orbits. But we 
have already ſhewn, that their places are never the ſame 


as they would be by equable motions, except when 
they are in apogee or perigee ; which is, when their 


mean anomalies are either nothing, or ſix ſigns: and 
that their mean places are always forwarder than their 


true places, whilft the anomaly is leſs than fix ſigns; 


and their true places are forwarder than the mean, 
whilſt the anomaly is more. 

Hence it is evident, that whilſt the ſun's anomaly is 
leſs than fix ſigns, the moon will overtake him, or be 
oppoſite. to him, ſooner than ſhe could if his motion 
were equable; and later whilſt his anomaly is more 
than fix ſigns. —The greateſt difference that can poſ- 
ſibly happen between the mean and true time of new 
or full moon, on account of the inequality of the ſun's. 
motton, 1s 3 hours 48 minutes 28 ſeconds: and that 
is, when the ſun's anomaly is either 3 ſigns 1 degree, 
or 8 ſigns 29 degrees; ſooner in the firſt caſe, and 
later in the laſt. — In all other ſigns and degrees of a- 
nomaly, the difference is gradually leſs, and vaniſhes 


when the anomaly is either nothing or ſix ſigns. 


The 


$28. ASTRONOMY. Sed. 


The ſun is in his apogee on the 30˙̊ of June, and 
in his perigee on the zo of December, in the preſent 
age: fo that he is nearer the earth in our winter than 
in our ſummer. —The proportional difference of di- 


ble IX.): and the moon's anomaly, when equated by 
Table VIII. may be made the proper argument for 


taking out this ſecond equation of time; which muſk 


1 be added to the former equated time, when the moon's | 
0 ſtance, deduced from the difference of the ſun's ap- anomaly is leſs than ſix figns, and ſubtracted when the D.— 
N parent diameter at theſe times, is as 983 to 1017. anomaly is more. | 3 oo] 8 

I: The moon's orbit is dilated in winter, and contract- There are ſeveral other inequalities in the moon's 0127 

I ed in ſummer; therefore the lunations are longer in motion, which ſometimes bring on the true ſyzygy a 702116 

I's winter than in ſummer. The greateſt difference is little ſooner, and at other times keep it back a little nog) © 

I! found to be 22 minutes 29 feconds ; the lunations in- later, than it would otherwiſe be: but they are ſo ſmall, 104124 

13 creaſing gradually in length whilft the ſun is moving that they may be all omitted except two; the former — — 
4 from his apogee to his perigee, and decreafing in length of which (ſee Table X.) depends on the difference be- o5113 
F whilft he is moving from his perigee to his apogee. —On tween the anomalies of the ſun and moon in the ſyzy- 060 2 
q this account, the moon will be later every time in co- gies, and the Jatter (ſee table XI.) depends on the ſun's on] 1 

1: ming to her conjunction with the ſun, or being in op- diſtance from the moon's nodes at theſe times.—The 708 Io 

I: | poſition to him, from December till June, and ſooner greateſt difference ariſing from the former is 4 minutes — 

from June till December, than if her orbit had conti- 58 ſeconds; and from the latter, 1 minute 34 ſeconds. f = 09/29 

11 nued of the fame fize all the year round. The tables here inſerted being calculated by Mr Fer- Ding 7 710018 

It As both theſe differences depend on the ſun's ano- guſon according to the methods already given, he gives * th 7117 

maly, they may be fitly put together into one table, the following directions for their uſe. of ta 
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and called The annual or firſt equation of the mean to 


the true ſyzygy, (ee Table VIL.) This equational dif- 


To calculate the true time of New or full Moon. 


71292 
table, E 7 3 


| ; HE 13115 
ference 1s to be ſubtracted from the time of the mean Peeceyr I. If the required time be within the li- #2 4 
ſyzygy when the ſun's anomaly is leſs than fix ſigns, mits of the 185 century, write out the mean time of [715123 
and added when the anomaly is more.—At the greateſt new moon in March, for the propoſed year, from Table 716011 


it is 4 hours 10 minutes 57 ſeconds, viz. 3 hours 48 


minutes 28 ſeconds, on account of the ſun's unequal 


I. in the old ſtile, or from Table II. in the new; to- 
gether with the mean anomalies of the ſun and moon, 


: 2 

motion, and 22 minutes 29 ſeconds, on account of the and the ſun's mean diſtance from the moon's aſcending 71819 

dilatation of the moon's orbit. node. If you want the time of full moon in March, 1710] 9 
This compound equation would be ſufficient for re- add the half lunation at the foot of Table III. with 72092 


ducing the mean time of new or full moon to the true 


its anomalies, &c. to the former numbers, if the new 


from Table III.) to the foreſaid ſums, and then * 
: W 


1 time thereof, if the moon's orbit were of a circular moon falls before the 1 57h of March; but if it falls af. 1721016 
;: form, and her motion quite equable in it. But the ter, ſubtract the half lunation, with the anomalies, &c. 1722 5 
| moon's orbit is more elliptical than the ſun's, aud her belonging to it, from the former numbers, and write 123124 
1 motion in it ſo much the more unequal. The diffe- down the reſpective ſums or remainders. 5 9055 1724113 
i rence is ſo great, that ſhe is ſometimes in conjunction II. In theſe additions or ſubtractions, obſerve, that ho 
I with the fun, or in oppoſitionto him, ſooner by g hours 60 ſeconds make a minute, 60 minutes make a degree, 1725 2 
i 47 minutes 54 ſeconds, than ſhe would be if her mo- 30 degrees make a fign, and 12 ſigns make a circle. 17261 
tion were equable; and at other times as much later. When you exceed 12 ſigns in addition, reject 12, and 1727]L0 
The former happens when her mean anomaly is 9 figns ſet down the remainder. When the number of ſigns 1728028 
4 degrees, and the latter when it is 2 ſigns 26 de- to be ſubtracted is greater than the number you ſub- —|— 
grees. See Table IX. : tract from, add 12 ſigns to the leſſer number, and then 1729018 
At different diſtances of the ſun from the moon's you will have a remainder to ſet down. In the tables 17300 7 
apogee, the figure of the moon's orbit becomes diffe- ſigns are marked thus 5, degrees thus“, minutes thus, 173126 
rent. It is longeſt of all, or moſt excentric, when the and ſeconds thus “. | IE | 173204 
ſun is in the ſame fign and degree either with the moon's III. When the required new or full moon is in any —|— 
apogee or perigee ; ſhorteſt of all, or leaſt excentric, given month after March, write out as many lunations 
when the ſun's diſtance from the moon's apogee is ei- with their anomalies, and the ſun's diſtance from the 
ther three ſigns or nine ſigns; and at a mean ſtate node from Table III. as the given month is after March, 
when the diſtance is either 1 ſign 15 degrees, 4 ſigns ſetting them in order below the numbers taken out for 
15 degrees, 7 ſigns 15 degrees, or 10 ſigns 15 degrees. March. 1 Su | 
When the moon's orbit is at its greateſt excentricity, VI. Add all theſe together, andthey will give the mean 
Her apogeal diſtance from the earth's centre is to her pe- time of the required new or full moon, with the mean 
rigeal diſtance therefrom, as 1067 is to 933; when anomalics and ſun's mean diſtance from the aſcendin 
leaſt excentric, as 1043 is to 957; and when at the node, which are the arguments for finding the proper [74016 
mean ſtate, as 1055 is to 945. equations. : | [741 « 
But the ſun's diſtance from the moon's apogee is V. With the number of days added together, enter 174202. 
equal to the quantity of the moon's mean anomaly at Table IV. under the given month; and againſt that [|—— — 
4 the time of new moon, and by the addition of fix ſigns number you have the day of mean new or full moon [1742]1 
3 it becomes equal in quantity to the moon's mean ano- in the left-hand column, which ſet before the hours, 1744] 
„ maly at the time of full moon. Therefore, a table minutes, and ſeconds, already found. 174521 
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0 Ji to the true; taking care to make proportions in t VIII. Subtract the moon's equated anomaly from tlie f 
. table for the odd minutes and ſeconds of anomaly, as ſun's mean anomaly, and with the remainder in ſigns 
5 10 the table gives the equation only to whole degrees. and degrees, enter Table X. and take out the third I 
0 21h Obſerve, in this and every other caſe of finding equa- equation, applying it to the former equated time, as 

0 10 tions, that if the ſigns are at the head of the table, the titles, Add or Subtract, do direct. [: 

0 1h their degrees are at the left hand, and are reckoned IX. With the ſun's mean diſtance from the aſcend- 

mY downwards; but if the ſigns are at the foot of the ing node enter Table XI. and take out the equation 

945 table, their degrees are at the right hand, and are anſwering to that argument, adding it to, or ſubtract- 


8 


x, «vj ever, unleſs in very nice calculations, needs not be re- | 
the Su table; but it is te be added, if the ſigns are at the foot. garded, as the difference between true and apparent ö 
Anon VII. With the ſigns and degrees of the ſun's mean time is never very confiderable. 
F bein anomaly, enter Table VIII. and take out the equa= The method of calculating the time of any new or 

tion of the moon's mean anomaly ; ſubtract this equa- full moon without the limits of the 18th century, will | 
— tion from her mean anomaly, if the ſigns of the ſun's be ſhewn further on. And a few examples compared | 
8 97 anomaly be at the head of the table, but add it if they with the precepts, will make the whole work plain. | 
5 5; are at the foot; the reſult will be the moon's equated MN. B. The tables begin the day at noon, and reckon jt 
+ . anomaly, with which enter Table IX. and take out forward from thence to the noon following, —Thas, i 


0 


>| 


N 5 KD, SK 2 DRE, ; 4 —= 


CY fas wy —# 1D, 


will have a new ſum of days wherewith to enter table, "Te ſubtracting it if they are at the foot; and 


Table IV. under the given month, where you are ſure. 
to find it the ſecond time, if the firſt falls ſhort. _ | 
VI. With the ſigns and degrees of the ſun's ano- 
maly, enter Table VII. and therewith take out the 
annual or firſt equation for reducing the mean ſyzygy 
e 


counted upward ; the equation being in the body of 
the table, under or over the ſigns, in a collateral line 
with the degrees. The titles Add or Subtract at the 
head or foot of the tables where the ſigns are found, 
ſhew whether the equation is to be added to the mean 
time of new or full moon, or to be ſubtracted from it. 
In this table, the equation is to be ſubtracted, if the 
ſigns of the ſun's anomaly are found at the head of the 


the ſecond equation for reducing the mean to the true 
time of new or full moon ; adding this equation, if the 
figns of the moon's: anomaly are at the head of the 


the reſult will give you the mean time of the required 


new or full moon twice equated, which will be ſuffi- 
ciently near for common almatiacs.—But when you 


want to calculate an eclipſe, the following equations 
mult be uſed: thus, | 


ing it from, the former equated time, as the titles direct, 
and the reſult will give the time of new or full moon, 
agreeing with well regulated clocks or watches, very 
near the truth. But, to make it agree with the ſolar, 
or apparent time, you muſt apply the equation of na- 


tural days, taken from an equation table, as it is leap- 


year, or the firſt, ſecond, or third after. This, how- 


March the 31**, at 22 h. 3o min, 25 ſec. of tabolar 
time, is April 15 (in common reckoning) at 3o min. 
25 ſec. after 10 o'clock in the morning. F 837 


i ea i 7 
Required the true tine of New Moon in April 1764, New Stile? 


S 1 e 1 8 


Time once equated, 


TT 30 19 9 20 27 N 10 59 18/and Arg. 4 e 


ö 


ö Second Equation, — 3 24 49 Arg. 39 equation. Arg. 2d equation. quation. 
| 9 Time twice equated, 431 22 25 30 So the true time is 22 h. 30 min. 25 ſec. after 
3 Third Equation, | + 4 37] the noon of the 31“ March; that is, April 1, 
} 1 ——— at zo min. 25 ſec. after ten in the morning. 

} Time thrice equated, 31 22 30 #7| the apparent time is 26 min. 37 ſec. after ten in the 
: Fourth Equation, | + 18] morning. | 

| 8 True New Moon, x2. . 32 30 25 

Equation of days, F 

a Apparent time, 31 22 26 37 

2 ; TRACE UT 4/ 

2] 7 Vol. II. 5 M 
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By che Precepts. New Moon. Sun's Anomaly. Koo: Knoldaly: "Sun from Wa | | 
E: OT One | 
March 1764, 2 8 55 368 2 20 Ts 23 3s zb 4 54 48 
Add 1 Lunation, 429 12:44 s 29 Ka 19] o 25 9 (»: ©.40 14 
110 Mean New Moon, 631 21 39 3 9 75 26 1911 9 24 21 0 5 35 2 
Firſt Equation, * 4 20 40 10. 39_1F+ 1-34 57] Ge MA 


830 D N:..0-:M--x, 
I: 1 OM E X AM PBL: LE WE EG 
| | | Qu. The true time of Full Moon in May 1762, Neu Stile ? 


By the Precepts. New Moon. | Sun's Anomaly. Moon's Anomaly.] Sun from Node. 
J' | "RL WM Sis. a. 9.4.12 s . 
| ö March 1762, ein 16 eee e e © $9, 1 10 18 49 14 
| Add 2 Lunations, J %% ↄ¾ % 080 0 2-0: 00: 08 
| New Moon, May, 23:16 gel | 23" © ' xs: 70 37 1 0/720: 9 43 
Subt. 1 Lunation, 14 18 22 2]o 14 33 10 6 12 54 30 © 15 20 7 
e Slay, 7 22 24 28010 7 27 45 9 2 42 42 © 4 49 35 
Fir uation 16 36] 7 18 1 1825 12 
6 2 . | Sun foe: Nodal 
Time once equated, 8 1 41 44% 3 30 29] 9 3 -57 . i8jand Arg. fourthſ | 
Second Equation, — 9 47 53 Arg. 34 equation. Arg. 2d equation. equation. 15 . 
Time twice equated, 1 Anſ. May »*b ax + 
| May tb at 15 h. 50 min. 50 ſec. paſt 
Third . 755 : 36 noon, viz. May 8*Þ at 3 h. 50 min. 50 ſec. in the 
Time thrice equated, 5 T5” $0, 4g on | | | 
Fourth Equation, + 15 | 
The Full Moon, 4p 2 0 | 


belonging to the ſaid centuries, and ſet them below 


353 T0 calculate the tins" of New and Full Moon in a given thoſe taken out for March in the 1 8th century. 


year and month of any particular century, between the 
 Chriftian æra and the 18th century. 


 Parceer I. Find a year of the ſame number in the 


18) century with that of the year in the century pro- 

ſed, and take out the mean time of new moon in 
March, old ſtile, for that year, with the mean anoma- 
lies and ſun's mean diftance from the node at that 
time, as already taught. 

II. Take as many complete centuries of years from 
Table VI. as, when ſubtracted from the aboveſaid year 
in the 18 century, will anſwer to the given year; and 
take out the firſt mean new moon and its anomalies, &c. 


III. Subtract the numbers belonging to theſe centu- 
ries, from thoſe of the 18h century, and the remainders 
will be the mean time and anomalies, &c. of new moon, 
in March, in the given year of the century propoſed, — 
Then, work in all reſpects for the true time of new or 
full moon, as ſhewn in the above precepts and examples. 

IV. If the days annexed to theſe centuries exceed the 
number of days from the beginning of March taken 
out in the 18® century, add a lunation and its anoma- 
lies, &c. from Table III. to the time and anomalies of 
new moon in March, and then proceed in all reſpects 


as above. This circumſtance happens in Example V. 


FEST OT WMS RE NE «+: 
Required the true time of Full Moon in April, Old Stile, A. D. zo. 
From 1730 ſubtra& 1700 (or 17 centuries) and there remains 30. 


By the Precepts. New Moon. } Sun's Anomaly. Moon's Anomaly. Sun from Node. | 


— —— 


MH i 


| OH IM BT 
March 1730, 12 34 16 8 
Add & Lunation, 1 $23 


I 1&6 19 ©. 45 193-38 29 760 
04-39 19 9 12 44. $00 te: 20 774 


— 


14 is 8X 10 
Full Moon, 


$23 -- 6-36-76 
1700 years ſubtr. ? , 


114 17 36 4211 


28 46 


2 37 43 13 26 472 8 37 23 


Full) March A. D. zo. 6 
Add 1 Lunation, #78. 0 9.8 


Full Moon, April, s 


29 12 44 3% 29 6 go 25 49 © 


tz 
— 


3 51 44 13 50 479 9 14 23 


2 

olo 29 36 Ol 4 29 23 0 
9 
I © 40 14 


Time thrice equated, 
Fourth Equation, 


True Full Moon, April, as. 


Q 
| & 


1 33 
25 41 


| | . * | 
F))!!! $70 9 $4 v7 
Firft Equation, + 3 28 4/5 10 58 40 1 18 53 2 5 | 3 
f _ | Sun from Node, 
} 8 me * 2 6 5 31 434 21 59 200 5 10 58 ace Arg. fourth 
# ond en + 2 57 48/Arg. 34 equation. Arg. 24 equation. equation. 
1. Time twi ted . 3 4 a 
Third EE 5 6 'F 2 4 31 Hence it appears, that the true time of Full Moon 


0 544 in April, A. D. 30, old ſtile, was on the 6th day, 
36 371 $35 Meg {. paſt eight in the evening. 


To 


© 255 
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254 


255 


X. W. 


centuries. | 


By the Precepts. 


March 1716, 
2300 years ſubtract. 


Add 3 Lunations, 


May before Chriſt 585, 
Firſt Equation, 


Time once equated, 
Second Equation, 


Time twice equated, 
Third Equation, 


Time thrice equated, 
Fourth Equation, 


True new moon, 


By the Precepts. 
March 1800, 

Add 1 lunation, 

From the ſum, 
Subtract 2000 years, 


N. M. bef. Chr. 201, 
- 2a 90 lunations, 


Full Moon, September, 


Firſt equation, 


Time once equated, 
Second equation, 


Time twice equated, 
Third equation, 


Time thrice equated, 
Fourth equation, 


Add for Alexandria, 


True time there, 


AS TR ON OM L. 


Reguired the true time of 


March before Chrift 585, 


— 


Required the true time of Full Moon at Alexa 


half lunations, 


True time at London, 


To calculate the true time of New or Full Moon in any 
given year and month before the Chriſtian ara. 


Px ECE T I. Find a year in the 18) century, which 
being added to the given number of years before Chriſt 
diminiſhed by one, ſhall make a number of complete 


II. Find this number of centuries in Table VI. and 


EXAMPLE Iv. 
New Moon in May, Old Stile, the year before Chriſt 5882 
The years 584 added to 1716, make 2300, or 23 centuries. 


ſubtract the time and anomalies belonging to it from 
thoſe of the mean new moon in March, the above-found 
year of the 18th century; and the remainder will de- 
note the time and anomalies, &c. of mean new moon 
in March, the given year before Chriſt.— Then, for the 
true time thereof in any month of that year, proceed 
as above taught. | . 


Theſe Tables are calculated for the meridian of Lon- degree th 
don; but they will ſerve for any other place, by ſub- of London, or adding four minutes for every degree 
tracting four minutes from the tabular time, for every that the meridian of the | 
EXAMPLE V. 

ndria in Egypt in September, Old Stile, the year befor 
The years 200 added to 1800, make 2000, or 20 centuries. | 


* 


New moon. | Sun's Anomaly, [Moon's Anomaly.| Sun from Node. | 
„ , ESRB! 7 463 1 RR, 
rt 1 „ 201.5 23:50 $30 4. 4. 14 4 4;.27 15 ; | 
11 3 37 18 11 19 47 O I 5 59 9 25.,.237 © 
„„ 359.27 35” 15 36 1 5 0 
/ 17 "27 tf 4 © F925 
1 47 a0 ᷣ w, ̃⅛ L 

— 13 „ -3Y:. 3 -$F — 6 | — | 
gy ET nn——_—_— —— ——— Sun from Node, 
28 1 46 8] 6 14 41 20] 5 15 41 17jand Arg. fourth|- 
[E 2 15 i1jarg. 34 equation. Arg. 24 equation. equation. | 
2s 4.x 9 

1 a . 

5 | So the true time was May 28th, at 2 minutes 
28 4 2 18| 30 ſeconds paſt four in the afternoon. 
39 _ 

28 4 2 30] 


at the meridian of the given place is weſtward 
given place is eaſtward: as in 


e Chriſt 2012 


New Moon. Sun's Anomaly. [Moon's Anomaly.| Sun from Node. | 
me Na 7 ia 6. i SS FT 
13 © 22 17|8 23 19 550 7 523 361t 3 58 244 
29 12 44 3]o 29 6 19o 25 49 © x o 40 14 
| 42 13 6 2009 22 26 141 3 41 360 4 38 38 
| 27 18 9 19% 8 5o oo 15 42 Oo 6 27 45 0 
14 15 $7 ' 119 13 $6: x40 17 59 36 5 6 53 380 
177 4 #4 4 4:54 F674 rut 
14 18 22 200 14 33 10 6 12 54 3000 15 20 7 
22 17 43 2103 22 47 20000 5 48 911 26 15 90 
— 3 52 6 4 19 55|— 1 25 14] Sun from Node, 
. E rr reerpogoyo ß An :- 3 
22 13 51 15} 5 18 27 250 4 19 55\|fourth equation. 
— 8 25 4{Arg. 34 equation. Arg. 2d equation. as 

R i, 

— 58 : EIS 
Trogir anepptn Thus it appears, that the true time of Full Moon 
22 5 25 T3] at Alexandria, in September, old ſtile, the year 
— 12 before Chriſt 201, was the 229 day, at 26 minutes 
45 5 25 1] 28 ſeconds after ſeven in the evening. | | 
s 1.27 | 
33. 7 436 18 TT EXAMPLE 
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Required the : time of Full Moon at Babylon in October, Old Stile, the 4008 year before the- firſt year 9 
jy ee ers Mite Chriſt, or 4007 before the your of his birth? 29 4 
The years 4007 added to 1793, make 5800, or 58 centuries. 

By the Precepts. [ "New Moon, Tune Anomaly. jMoon's Anomaly.| Sun from Node, | 
I: 88 B. , P , 3-53 5s: 2971} 
I: March 1793, 3 9 1y: 59.9. W.,10 18 7. $7 58]7 6 18 20 
I 8ubtra& 5800 years, | 15 12 38 710 21 35 © 6 24 43 og 13 1 of 
[ N. M. bef. Chr. 4007 | 14 20 35 48110 18 41 110 1 12 54 58|g 23 17 26 
| Add $ 7 Junations, 206 17 8 21] 6 23 44 15]6 o 43 3|7 4 41 38 
i Jie lasset, 14 18 22 20 14 33 18 6 35 TY. ̃ͤ ͤ "230-. 7} - 
N Fall Moon, October, 22 8 6 15 26 58 36 1 26 32 31 5 13 19 11 | 
a Firſt Equation, 3 _ 13>.26 1 26 27 20] — 5 5 Sun from Node, Af 


— fand Argument of 


. Time once equated, | 22 7 52 45] 4 © 31 Io] 1 20 27 26|fourth equation. 
[| Second Equation, + 8 29 21 Arg. 39 equation. Arg. 20 equation. 3 1 
0 Time twice equated, „ 5 A 
q Third Equation, _.. ==... 10 15 hay, on the meridian of London, the true time 
| . e „ was October 23, at 17 minutes 5 ſeconds paſt four 
en K hr) 8088 22 16 * + in the morning; but at Babylon, the true time was 
nee ranenre IR 8 3 | Ocober 239, at 42 minutes 46 ſeconds paſt fix in 
Full Moon at London, | 22 16 17 5 _ morning.—This is ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
Add for Babylon, 2 25 41, een the year of the creation. 
True time there, | 22 18 42 46 


256 To calculate the true time of new or full moon in any will anſwer to the given year in which the new or full 
given year and month after the 18th century. moon 18 required ; and take out the firſt new moon, 
PrECEPT I. Find a year of the ſame number in the with its anomahes for theſe complete centuries. 

18'> century with that of the year propoſed, and take III. Add all theſe together, and then work in all 
out the mean time and anomalies, &c. of new moon in reſpects as above ſhewn, only remember to ſubtract a 
March, old ſtile, for that year, in Table I. lunation and its anomalies, when the aboveſaid addition 
II. Take ſo many years from Table VI. as when carries the new moon beyond the 31* of March; as 
added to the abovementioned year in the 181 century in the following example. | 


BED | EXAMPLE VII. | | 
Reguired the true time of New Moon in July, Old Stile, A. D. 2180? 
Four centuries (or 400 years) added to A. D. 1780, make 2180. 


By the Precepts. New Moon. Sun's Anomaly. [Moon's Anomaly. Sun from Node. 
M "= . D. H. M. 8. 8 0 4 * 8 0 F " 8 O 5 5 # | 
March 1780, 23 23 1 44/9 7 18 15j1 21 7 47 18 21 1 
Add 400 years, 17 8 43 2Jo 13 24 oo 1 28 o|6 97 40 © 
From the ſum | "19k br ad er hr TN RO 
: 41 7 45 13] 9 17 42 13/1 22 35 47 Te. 
Subtract 1 lunation, 29 12 44 30 29 6 19 o 25 4 ol 0 40. 14 
New Moon March 2180, 11 19 op 8 8 ee, | 5 3 
9 35 540 26 46 47 29 47 
Ain 118 2 56 1 3 26 25 113 13 16 214 2 4% 30 
New loos Joly 2180, | » 21 57 Sa a. 43 
* — 1 3 393 9 38 37 — 24 12] Sun from Node 
Time ed, 2 n — ns ng nd argument ot 
P a 53 4310 5 22 3442 9 38 37|fourth equation. | 
n + 9 24 ®|Arg. 30 equation. Arg. 24 equation. AED = of | 
Time twice equated, „ -44 : by: et, 
_ Third equation, EY: 2 3 IF © Trip time, July 8, at 22 minutes 55 ſeconds 
| Time thrice equated, | 8 6 21 471 alt fix in the evening. | 
Fourth equation, | *” LI 
True time, July, 8 — 22 5 5] 
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In keeping by the old ftile, we are always ſure to 
be right, by adding or ſubtracting whole hundreds of 
years to or from any given year in the 18" century. 


Hut in the new ſtile we may be very apt to make miſ- 


takes, on account of the leap- year's not coming in re- 
gularly every fourth year: and therefore, when we go 
without the limits of the 18h century, we had beſt 
keep to the old ſtile, and at the end of the calculation 
reduce the time to the new. Thus, in the 229 cen- 
tury, there will be fourteen days difference between the 
{tiles ; and therefore, the true time of new moon in 
this laſt example being reduced to the new ſtile, will 
be the 22d of July, at 22 minutes 55 ſeconds paſt fix 
in the evening. þ Ft £1 


To calculate the true place .of the Sun for any given 
| | moment of time. | 
Preceer I. In Table XII. find the next leſſer year 

in number to that in which the ſun's place is ſought, 

and write out his mean longitude and anomaly an- 


ſwering thereto: to which add his mean motion and 


® X A.M 
Required the Sun's true place, March 20" Cid Stile, 


N O I „. 


anomaly for the complete reſidue of years, months, days, 
hours, minutes, and ſeconds, down to the given time, 
and this will be the ſun's mean place and anomaly at 
that time, in the old ſtile, provided the ſaid time be 
in any year after the Chriſtian æra. See the firſt fol- 
lowing Example. | 

II. Enter Table XIII. with the ſun's mean anoma- 


ly, and making proportions for the odd minutes and 


ſeconds thereoꝶ take out the equation of the ſun's cen- 
tre : which, being applied to his mean place as. the 
title Add or Subtract directs, will give his true place 
or longitude from the vernal equinox, at the time for 
which it was required. 8 | 
III. To calculate the ſun's place for any time in a 
ears year before the Chriſtian æra, take out his mean 
ongitude and anomaly for the firſt year thereof, and 
from theſe numbers ſubtract the mean motions and 
anomalies for the complete hundreds or thouſands next 
above the given year; and, to the remainders, add thoſe 
for the reſidue of years, months, &c. and then work in 
all reſpects as above. See the ſecond Example following. 


Fr ki. + | 


1764, at 22 hours 30 minutes 25 ſeconds paſt noon ? 


In common reckoning, March 21*, at 10 hours 30 minutes 25 ſeconds in the afternoon. 


yp | Sun's Longitude. Sun's Anomaly, | 
. * 8 J 0 „ | 8 5 / ”" 
Add complete years — — — — — bor 19% © 27 12] 11 29 26 ©} 
| | | 3: 0-34; 9 e t 29:14: : © 
3 March nin 0 0 
Biſſextile Days Ver 20 20 144 20 41 55 
Hours m_ ww 81 54 131 
Minutes — 30 > 1 4 I 14 | 
Seconds — 25 1 | I | 
Sun's mean place at the given time — — — — | o 10 wy. 36 &- 4:23. 438 | 
Equation of the Sun's centre, add — — — — 1 55 36 | Mean Anomaly. | 
Sun's true place at the ſame time — — — — oO 12 10 12 or J 12 10 12 | 


| VTV | 
Required the Sun's true place, October 234, Old Stile, at 16 hours 57 minutes paſt noon, in the 4008 year be- 
fore the year of Chriſt 1; which was the 4007 h before the year of his birth, and the year of the Fulian period 706. 


By the Precepts. ; { Sun's Longitude. | Sun's Anomaly. 1 
| | 5 500 a wa þ | 4 5 Wh 
1 1 
From the radical numbers after Chrit — — — 1 WW 6 28 48 
Subtract thoſe for 5000 complete years — — — 1 7 46 40 10-13 3x 067 
Remains for a new radix 50 00 $ : 10-184 1:0: # 
| | | 900 8 0 :4$::-© ik 437-49 © 
: complete years — — — W710 0-46 8 
To which add,, 5 AS Bale e ee 1 
to bring it to 4 October / dS: 4+. 4::S 
the given time. | Days 23 2 4 18 22 40 12 
| Hours 16 39 26 39 26 
L Minutes 57 2: 30 2 20 
Sun's mean place at the given time — — — — SE 0:4 : 4+ } $5 238 3338 
Equation of the ſun's centre ſubtract — — — — Sun's Anomaly. 
Sun's true place at the ſame time — — — — | C | 
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that time: and when he is within 12 degrees o 
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grees, ſhews that the ſun mult then be eclipſed. 


So that in the meridian of London, the ſun was then 
juſt entering the ſign Libra, and conſequently was 
upon the point of the autumnal equinox. 

If to the above time of the autumnal equinox: at 
London, we add 2 hours, 25 minutes 41 ſeconds for 
the longitude of Babylon, we ſhall have for the time 
of the ſame equinox, at that place, October 239, at 
19 hours 22 minutes 41 ſeconds ; which, in the common 
way of reckoning, is October 24*Þ, at 22 minutes 41 
ſeconds paſt ſeven in the morning. 

And it appears by Example VI. that in the ſame 
year, the true time of full moon at Babylon was Octo- 
ber 234, at 42 minutes 46 ſeconds after fix in the morn- 
ing; fo that the autumnal equinox was on the day next 
after the day of full moon. — The dominical letter for 
that year was G, and conſequently the 245 of October 
was on a Wedneſday. | 


To find the ſun's diſtance from the moon's aſcending node, 
at the time of any given new or full moon; and con- 
ſequently, to know whether there is an eclipſe at that 
Time, or not. 


The ſun's diſtance from the moon's aſcending node 
is the argument for finding the moon's fourth equation 
in the ſyzygies, and therefore it is taken into all the 
foregoing examples in finding the times thereof. Thus, 
at the time of mean new moon in April 1764, the ſun's 
mean diſtance from the aſcending node, is os 50 35 2“. 
Sce Example I. p. 829. 

The deſcending node is oppoſite to the aſcending 
one, and they are juſt ſix ſigns diſtant from each other. 

When the ſun is within 17 degrees of either of the 
nodes at the time of new moon, * will be _— at 

| either 
of the nodes at the time of full moon, the moon will be 
then eclipſed. Thus we find, that there will be an 
eclipſe of the ſun at the time of new moon in April 1764. 

But the true time of that new moon comes out by 
the equations to be 50 minutes 46 ſeconds later than 
the mean time thereof, by comparing theſe times in the 
above example: and therefore, we muſt add the ſun's 
motion from the node during that inte to the above 
mean diſtance os 5? 35 25 which er in 
Table XII. for 50 minutes 46 ſeconds, to be 21 12”. 
And to this we muſt apply the equation of the ſun's 
mean diſtance from the node, in Table XV. found by 
the ſun's anomaly, which, at the mean time of new 
moon in Example I. is 9s 1? 26' 19” ; and then we 
{hall have the ſun's true diſtance from the node, at the 
true time of new moon, as follows: 

Sun from Node. 
8 83 / M 
At the mean time of new moon in 


April 1764 ad A AER 
Sun's motion from Wi 50 minutes 2 10 
node for 46 ſeconds SE 


Sun's mean diſtance from node at 


true new moon Y 
Equation of mean diſtance from 

node, add | — = - 
Sun's true diſtance from the aſcend- 

ing node e Rh. eee 


Which being far within the above limit of 17 de- 


7 find the true time' of new moon. 
ample I. p. 829, is found to be on the firſt day of the 


And now we ſhall ſhew how to project this, or any 
other eclipſe, either of the ſun or moon. | 


To project an Eclipſe of the Sun. 
In order to this, we muſt find the ten following ele- 
ments, by means of the tables. | * 
1. The true time of conjunction of the ſun and 
moon; and at that time. 2. The ſemidiameter of the 


carth's diſk, as ſeen from the moon, which is equal to 


the moon's horizontal parallax. 3. The ſun's diſtance 
from the ſolititial colure to which he is then neareſt. 
4. The ſun's declination. 5. The angle of the moon's 
viſible path with the ecliptic. 6. The moon's latitude. 
7. The moon's true horary motion from 'the ſun. 
8. The ſun's ſemidiameter. 9. The moon's. 10. The 
ſemidiameter of the penumbra. a . 

We ſhall now proceed to find theſe elements for the 
ſun's eclipſe in April 1764. 5 
This, by Ex- 


ſaid month, at 30 minutes 25 ſeconds after ten in the 
morning. 93 ST | 

1. 75 find the moon's horizontal parallax, or ſemidia- 
meter of the earth's diſk, as ſeen from the moon. Enter 


Table XVII. with the ſigns and degrees of the moon's 


anomaly erg proportions, becauſe the anomaly is 
in the table only to every 6th degree), and thereby take 
out the moon's horizontal parallax ; which for the a- 
bove time, anſwering to the anomaly 11s 9? 24 21”, 
is 54 83“ 


3. To find the ſun's diſtance from the neareſl folftice, 


viz. the beginning of Cancer, which is 38 or 909 from 


the beginning of Aries. It appears by Example I. on 
P- 833, (where the ſun's place is calculated to the a- 
bove time of new moon) that the ſun's longitude from 
the beginning of Aries is then os 129 107 12” : that 
is, the ſun's place at that time is VP Aries, 12 10 12”, 

| a 8 0 Us " 
Therefore from <- = V 
Subtract the ſun's longitude or place © 12 10 12 


Remains the ſun's diſtance from? | 3 

the ſolſtice 95 | : . 
Or 77 49“ 48”; each ſign containing 30 degrees. 

4. To find the ſun's declination. Enter Table XIV. 
with the ſigns And degrees of the ſun's true place, viz. 
os 12®, and making proportions for the 10 12”, take 
out the ſun's declination anſwering to his true place, 
and it will be found to be 4 49“ north. 

5. To find the moor”s latitude. This depends on her 
diſtance from her aſcending node, which is the ſame as 
the ſun's diftance from it at the time of new moon; 
and is thereby found in Table XVI. 3 

But we have already found, that the ſun's equated 
diſtance from the aſcending node, at the time of new 
moon in April 1764, is os 7 42 14”. See above. 
Therefore, enter Table XVI. with o figns at the 
top, and 7 and 8 degrees at the left hand, and take out 
36 and 39”, the latitude for 7; and 41' 51”, the la- 
titude for 8“: and by making proportions between 
theſe latitudes for the 42 14”, by which the moon's 
diſtance from the node exceeds 7 degrees; her true la- 
titude will be found to be 4o' 18” north aſcending. 

6. To find the moon's true horary motion from xr 
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With the moon's anomaly, viz. 115 9 24 11”, enter 
Table XVII. and take out the moon's horary motion; 
which, by making proportions in that table, will be 
found to be 300 22”. Then, with the ſun's anomaly, 
9 19”, take out his horary motion 2' 28” from 
the ſame table: and ſubtraQting the latter from the 


former, there will remain 27 54 for the moon's true 


horary motion from the ſun. | 

7. To find the angle of the moons viſible path with the 
ecliptic. This, in the projection of eclipſes, may be 
always rated at 5* 35', without any ſenſible error. 

8, 9. To find the ſemidiameters of the ſun and moo n. 
Theſe are found in the ſame table, and by the ſame ar- 
guments, as their horary motions. In the preſent 
caſe, the ſun's anomaly gives his ſemidiameter 1676“, 
and the moon's. anomaly gives her ſemidiameter 14' 57”. 

10. To find the ſemidiameter of the penumbra. Add 


the moon's ſemidiameter to the ſun's, and their ſum 


tion of this echple. _ 55 
1. True time of new moon in? 
Apr, . 1 10 30. 25 


o / 7 


. Semidiameter of the earth's dä 8 34 $3 


2 

3. Sun's diſtance from the neareſt ſolſt 77 49 48 

4. Sun's declination, north 4 49 o 

5. Moon's latitude, north aſcending 0 40 18 
6. Moon's horary metion from the ſun o 27 54 

7. Angle of the moon's viſible path ? 

with the ecliptic | © 08-8 

8. Sun's ſemidiameter N 16 6 

9. Moon's ſemidiameter e 
10. Semidiameter of the penumbra 8 


To project an eclipſe of the ſun geometrically. 


divide 1t into as many equal parts as the earth's ſemi- 
diſk contains minutes of a degree ; which, at the time 
of the eclipſe in April 1764, is 54' 53”. Then, 
with the whole length of the ſcale as a radius, deſcribe 
the ſemicircle AMB upon the centre C; which ſemi- 


circle ſhall repreſent the northern half of the earth's 


enlightened diſk, as ſeen from the ſun. 

Upon the centre C raiſe the ſtraight line CH, per- 
pendicular to the diameter ACB; ſo ACB ſhall be a 
part of the ecliptic, and CH its axis. 

Being provided with a good ſector, open it to the 
radius CA in the line of chords; and taking from 
thence the chord of 234 degrees in your e Th ſet 
it off both ways from H, to g and to þ, in the peri- 


| Phery of the ſemidiſk ; and draw the ſtraight line gV/, 


in which the north 
found. 

When the ſun is in Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, 
Leo, and Virgo, the north pole of the earth is en- 
lightened by the ſun : but whilſt the ſun is in the o- 
ther ſix ſigns, the ſouth pole is enlightened, and the 
north poje is in the dark. a — 

And when the ſun is in Capricorn, Aquarius, Piſ- 
ces, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, the northern half of 
the earth's axis C XII P lies to the right hand of the 
axis of the ecliptic, as ſeen from the ſun ; and to the 


pole of the diſk will always be 


A STR O N ON . 


left hand, whilſt the ſun is in tlie other ſix ſigns. 
Open the ſector till the radius (or diſtance of the 
two go's) of the fines be equal to the length of V4, 
and take the fine of the ſun's diſtance from the ſol- 
ſtice (77® 49' 48”) as nearly as you can gueſs, in your 
compaſſes, from the line of fines, and ſet off that diſ- 
tance from V to P in the line gpVh, becauſe the earth's 
axis lies to the right hand of the axis of the ecliptic 
in this caſe, the ſun being in Aries; and draw the 
ſtraight line C XII P for the earth's axis, of which P 
1s the north pole. If the earth's axis had lain to the 
left hand from- the axis of the ecliptic, the diſtance 
VP would have been ſet off from V towards g. | 
To draw the parallel of latitude of any given place, 
as ſuppoſe London, or the 


riſe till ſun-ſet, take the following method. 
Subtract the latitude of London, 5 1 from 9o?®, 


and the remainder 382+ will be the co-latitude, which 
take in your compaſſes from the line of chords, making 


CA or CB the radius, and ſet it from 4 (where the 
earth's axis meets the periphery of the diſk) to VI and 
VI, and draw the occult or dotted line VI K VI. 
Then, from the points where this line meets the earth's 
diſk, ſet off the chord of the ſun's declination 4* 497 
to D and F, and to E and G, and connect theſe points 
by the two occult lines F XII G and DLE. 

Bifet LK XII in K, and through the point K 
draw the black line VIK VI. Then making CB the 


radius of a line of fines on the ſector, take the colati- 


tude of London 38 from the fines in your compaſ- 


ſes, and ſet it both ways from K, to VI and VI.— 


Theſe hours will be juſt in the edge of the diſk at the 


equinoxes, but at no other time in the whole year. 
With the extent K VI taken into your compaſſes, 
ſet one foot in K (in the black hne below the occult 


one) as a centre, and with the other foot deſcribe the 


ſemicircle VI 7 8 9 to, &c. and divide it into 12 e- 
qual parts. Then, from theſe points of diviſion, draw 
the occult lines 7p, 82, 97, &c. parallel to the earth's 
axis C XII P. | 
With the ſmall extent K XII as a radius, deſcribe 
the quadrantal arc XII/ and divide it into fix equal 
parts, as XII a, ab, bc, cd, de, and ef; and through 
the diviſion-points a, þ, c, d, e draw the occult lines 


VII V, VIII IV., IX Hi, 1 I, and 


XI a I, all parallel to VI K VI, and meeting the 


former occult lines 7 %, 8 0, &c. in the points VII 
VIII IX X XI, VIV III II and I: which points 
ſhall mark the ſeveral ſituations of London on the 
earth's diſk, at theſe hours reſpectively, as ſeen from 
the ſun ; and the elliptic curve VI VII VIII, &c. be- 
ing drawn through theſe points, ſhall repreſent the pa- 
rallel of latitude, or path of London on the diſk, as 
ſeen from the ſun, from its riſing to its ſetting. 

N. B. If the ſun's declination had been ſouth, the 
diurnal path of London would have been on the up- 
per fide of the line VI K VI, and would have touched 
the line DLE in L. It is requiſite to divide the ho- 


rary ſpaces into quarters (as ſome are in the figure), 
and, if poſſible, into minutes alſo. 

Make CB the radius of a line of chords on the ſec- 
tor, and taking therefrom the chord of 5? 35”, the 
angle of the moon's viſible path with the ecliptic, fet 


it off from H to M on the left hand of CH, the * 
6 


— 


path of that place on the 
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AS TER ON OHM . 


of the ecliptic, becauſe the moon's latitude 1s north 
aſcending. Then draw CM for the axis of the moon's 
orbit, and biſe& the angle MCH by the right line Cz. 
If the moon's latitude had been north deſcending, the 
axis of her orbit would have been on the right hand 


from the axis of the ecliptic.-——N. B. The axis of 


the moon's orbit lies the ſame way when her latitude 
is ſouth aſcending, as when it 18 north aſcending ; and 
the ſame way when ſouth deſcending, as when north 
deſcending. 
Take the moon's latitude 4o' 18” from the ſcale 


CA in your compaſſes, and ſet it from f to x in the 


biſecting line Cz, making ix parallel to Cy: and thro? 
x, at right angles to the axis of the moon's orbit CM, 
draw the ſtraight line N wxyS for the path of the pe- 
numbra's centre over the earth's diſk.— The point au, 
in the axis of the moon's orbit, is that where the pe- 
numbra's centre approaches neareſt to the centre of the 
earth's diſk, and conſequently is the middle of the ge- 
neral eclipſe : the point x is that where the conjunction 
of the ſun and moon falls, Oey to equal time by 


the tables; and the point) is the ecliptical conjunction 
of the ſun and moon. 


Take the moon's true horary motion from the ſun, 
2 54”, in your compaſſes, from the ſcale CA (every 
diviſion of which is a minute of a degree), and wi 
that extent make marks along the 2 5 of the penum- 


bra's centre; and divide each ſpace from mark to mark 


into ſixty equal parts or horary minutes, by dots; and 
ſet the hours to every Goth minute in ſuch a manner, 


that the dot ſignifying the inſtant of new moon by 


the tables, may fall into the point x, half way between 
the axis of the moon's orbit and the axis of the eclip- 
tie; and then, the reſt of the dots will ſhew the points 
of the earth's diſk, where the penumbra's centre is at 
the inſtants denoted by them, in its tranſit over the 
earth. 

Apply one fide of a ſquare to the line of the penum- 
bra's path, and move the ſquare backwards and for- 
wards until the other fide of it cuts the ſame hour and 
minute (as at 7 and ) both in the path of London, 
and in the path of the penumbra's centre; and the 
particular minute or inſtant which the ſquare cuts 
at the ſame time in both paths, ſhall be the inſtant 
of the viſible conjunction of the ſun and moon, or 
greateſt obſcuration of the ſun, at the place for 


which the conſtruction is made, namely London, in 


the preſent example; and this inſtant is at 474 minutes 
paſt ten o'clock in the morning; which is 17 minutes 


| five ſeconds later than the tabular time of true conjunc- 


tion. 

Take the ſun's ſemidiameter, 16' 6”, in your com- 
paſſes, from the ſcale CA, and ſetting one foot in the 
path of London, at , namely at 47 minutes paſt ten, 
with the other foot deſcribe the circle UV, which ſhall 
repreſent the ſun's diſk as ſeen from London at the 
greateſt obſcuration.— Then take the moon's ſemidia- 
meter, 14 57”, in your compaſſes from the ſame ſcale ; 
and ſetting one foot in the path of the penumbra's cen- 
tre at , in the 474 minute after ten, with the other 
foot deſcribe the circle T for the moon's diſk, as 
ſeen from London, at the time when the eclipſe is at 
the greateſt, and the portion of the ſun's diſk which is 


hid or cut off by the moon's, will ſhew the. quantity 


of the eclipſe at that time ; which quantity may be 


— — —— wn do terns eh ————— 


meaſured on a line equal to the ſun's diameter, and di. 
vided into 12 equal parts for digits. 5 
Laſtly, take the ſemidiameter of the penumb ra, 
31 3”, from the ſcale CA, in your compaſſes; and 
etting one foot in the line of the penumbra's central 
path, on the left hand from the axis of the ecliptic, 
direct the other foot toward the path of London; and 
carry that extent backwards and forwards, till both 
the points of the compaſſes fall into the fame inſtants 
in both the paths: and theſe inſtants will denote the 
time when the eclipſe begins at London. — Then, do 
the like on the right at of the axis of the ecliptic; 
and where the points of the compaſſes fall into the fame 
inſtants in both the paths, they will ſhew at what time 
the eclipſe ends at London. 

Theſe trials give 20 minutes after nine in the mornin 
for the beginning of the eclipſe at London, at the points 
N and O; 4734 minutes after ten, at the points and 
u, for the time of greateſt abſcuration ; and 18 minutes 
after twelve, at R and 8, for the time when the eclipſe 
ends; according to mean or equal time. = 

From theſe times we muſt ſubtra& the equation of 
natural days, viz. three minutes 48 ſeconds, in leap- 
year April 1, and we ſhall have the apparent times ; 
namely, nine hours 16 minutes 12 ſeconds for the be- 


2 of the eclipſe, ten hours 43 minutes 42 ſeconds 


or the time of greateſt obſcuration, and 12 hours 14 
minutes 12 ſeconds for the time when the eclipſe ends 


 — But the beſt way is to apply this equation to the 


true equal time of new moon, before the projection be 
begun; as is done in e le I. For the motion or 
poſition of places on the earth's diſk anſwer to apparent 
or ſolar time. | 


In this conſtruction it is ſuppoſed, that the angle 


under which the moon's diſk. is ſeen, during the whole 


time of the eclipſe, continues invariably the ſame; and 
that the moon's motion is uniform and rectilineal du- 
ring that time. But theſe ſuppoſitions do net exactly 
agree with the truth; and therefore, ſuppoſing the e- 
lements given by the tables to be accurate, yet the 
times and phaſes of the eclipſe, deduced from its con- 
ſtruction, will not anſwer exactly to what paſſeth in 
the heavens; but may be at leaſt two or three minutes 
wrong, though done with the greateſt care. More- 
over, the a „ of all places of conſiderable latitudes, 
are nearer the centre of the earth's diſk, as ſeen from 
the ſun, than thoſe conſtructions make them: becauſe 


the diſk is projected as if the earth were a perfect ſphere 


although it is known to be a ſpheroid. Conſequently, 
the moon's ſhadow will $9 Rriber northward in all 
places of northern latitude, and farther ſouthward in 


all places of ſouthern latitude, than it is ſhewn to 


do in theſe projections. According to Meyer's 
Tables, this eclipſe. was about a quarter of an hour 
ſooner than either theſe tables, or Mr Flamſteed's, or 
Dr Halley's make it ; and was not annular at Lon- 


don. But M. De la Caille's make it almoſt central. 
The projection of lunar eclipſe. 


When the moon is within 12 degrees of either of 


her nodes at the time when ſhe is full, ſhe will be e- 
clipſed, otherwiſe not. a | ; 


We find by example ſecond, page 830, that at the 
time of mean full moon in May 1762, the ſun's di- 
ſtance from the aſcending node was only 4 49' 35” 4 
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and the moon being then oppoſite to the ſun, muſt have 
been juſt as near her deſcending node, and was there- 
fore eclipſed. _ 0 

The elements for conſtructing an eelipſe of the 
moon, are eight in number, as follow: 

1. The true time of full moon; and at that time, 
2. The moon's horizontal parallax. 3. The ſun's 
ſemidiameter. 4. The moon's. 5. The ſemidiameter 
of the earth's ſhadow at the moon. 6. The moon's 
latitude. 7. The angle of the moon's viſible path with 
the ecliptic. 8. The moon's true horary motion from 
the ſun. Therefore, | ; 

1. To find the true time of new or full moon. Work 
as already taught in the precepts. Thus we have the 
true time of full moon in May 1762 (ſee example II. 
page 830) on the 8 day, at 50 minutes 50 ſeconds 
palt three o'clock in the morning. 

2. To find the moon's horizontal parallax. Enter 
Table XVII. with the moon's mean anomaly (at the 
above full) gf 2* 42 42”, and thereby take out ber 
horizontal parallax z which by making the requiſite 
proportions, will be found to be 57 23”. | 

3, 4. To find the ſemidiameters of the ſun and moon. 
Enter Table XVII. with their reſpective anomalies, 
the ſun's being 10* 70 27 45” (by the above example) 


and the moon's 9* 25 42' 42“; and thereby take out 


their reſpective ſemidiameters; the ſun's 15' 56”, and 
the moon's 15' 38”. E TY 
5. To find the ſemidiameter of the earth's ſhadow at the 
moon. Add the ſun's horizontal parallax, which is 
always 10”, to the moon's which in the preſent caſe 
is 57 23”, the ſum will be 57 33”, from which ſub- 
tract the ſun's ſemidiameter 15' 56”, and there will 
remain 41' 37" for the ſemidiameter of that part of 
the earth's ſhadow which the moon then paſſes through. 
6. To find the moon's latitude. Find the ſun's true 
diſtance from the aſcending node (as already taught 
in page 834) at the true time of full moon ; and this 
diſtance increaſed by fix figns, will be the moon's true 
diſtance from the ſame node ; and conſequently the ar- 
gument for finding her true latitude, as ſhewn in page 
834. | | 
Thus, in example II. the ſun's mean diſtance from 
the aſcending node was O* 49 49 35”, at the time of 
mean full moon: but it appears by the example, that 
the true time thereof was fix hours 33 minutes 38 ſe- 
conds ſooner than the mean time ; and therefore we 


muſt ſubtract the ſun's motion from the node (found 


in Table XII.) during this interval, from the above 
mean diſtance o 4 49' 35”, in order to have his 
mean diſtance from it at the true time of full moon. 
Then to this apply the equation of his mean diſtance 
from the node, found in Table XV. by his mean ano- 
maly 10* 7 277 45”; and laſtly add fix figns: ſo ſhall 
the moon's true diſtance from the aſcending node be 
found as follows : e 

| | ; 0 P © 2M 
Sun from node at mean full moon 


oO 4 49359 
7 : 6 hours 15 35 
His motion from it in 33 minutes 1 26 
h 
on ſubtract from the uppermoſt line 173 
emains hi di ESI 
RE 5 o 4 32 32 
Vol. II. | | 


ecliptic, 


F 


Equation of his mean diſtance, add 1 38 0 
Sun's true diſtance from the node o 6 10 32 
To which add . 
And the ſum will be 6 6 10 32 


Which is the moon's true diſtance from her aſcending 


node at the true time of her being full; and conſe- 


quently the argument for finding her true latitude at 
that time,. Therefore, with this argument, enter Ta- 
ble XVI. making 
belonging to the 6th and 7th degree of the argument 
at the left hand (the ſigns being at top) for the 100/320 
and it will give 32 21” for the moon's. true latitude, 
which appears by the table to be ſouth deſcending. 
7. To =_ the angle of the moon's viſible path with the 
his may be ated at 5 355, without any er- 
ror of conſequence in the projection of the eclipſe. 
8. To find the moon's true horary motion from the ſun. 
With their reſpective anomalies take out their horary 
motions from Table XVII. and the ſun's horary mo- 


tion ſubtracted from the moon's, leaves remaining the 


moon's true horary motion from the ſun : in the preſent 
caſe 300 52”. | | 
Now collect theſe elements together for uſe. 


5 D. H. M. S. 
1. True time of full moon in ? 8 2 | 
May, 1762 * 
/ | | | AYE 7 5 
2. Moon's horizontal parallax O 57 23 
3. Sun's ſemidiameter O 15 56 
4. Moon's ſemidiameter | | o 15 38 
5. Semidiameter of the earth's ſhadow | 
at the moon | n 
6. Moon's true latitude, ſouth deſcending o 32 21 
7. Angle of her viſible path with the | 
Habs. 3 5 350 
8. Her true horary motion from the ſun o 30 52 


Theſe elements nay”. Tagen for the conſtruction of 


the moon's eclipſe in May, 1762, proceed as follows : 


Make a ſcale of any convenient length, as WX, 4d Plate L. 


proportions between the latitudes 


278 


279 


280 


281 


and divide it into 60 equal parts, each part ſtanding fig. 3. 


for a minute of a degree. 

Draw the right line AC B (fig. 4.) for part of the 
ecliptic, and CD perpendicular thereto for the ſouth- 
ern part of its axis ; the moon having ſouth latitude. 

Add the ſemidiameters of the moon and earth's ſha- 
dow together, which, in this eclipſe, will make 57' 
15“; and take this from the ſcale in your compaſſes, 
and ſetting one foot in the point C as a centre, with 
the other * deſcribe the ſemicircle ADB; in one 
point of which the moon's centre will be at the be- 
Fan of the eclipſe, and in another at the end 
thereot. | 


Take the ſemidiameter of the earth's ſhadow, 41' 
37”, in your compaſſes from the ſcale, and ſetting one 
foot in the centre-C, with the other foot deſcribe the 
ſemicirele KLM for the ſouthern half of the earth's 
ſhadow, becauſe the moon's latitude is fouth in this e- 
clipſe, | | d 
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Make CD equal to the radius of a line of chords on 


the ſector, and ſet off the angle of the moon's viſible 
path with the ecliptic, 5 35, from D to E, and draw 


the right line CFE for the ſouthern half of the axis of 


the moon's orbit, lying to the right hand from the axis 
of the ecliptic CD, becauſe the moon's latitude is ſouth 
deſcending.— It would have been the fame way (on 
the other ſide of the ecliptic) if her latitude had been 
north deſcending ; but contrary in both caſes, if her 
latitude had been either north aſcending or ſouth aſ- 
cending. 3 | 

Biſe& the angle DCE by the right line Cg in 
which line the true equal time of oppoſition of the 
ſun and moon falls, as given by the tables. 

Take the moon's latitude, 32' 21”, from the ſcale 
with your compaſſes, and ſet it from C to G, in the 
line CGg; and through the point G, at right angles 
to CFE, draw the right line PH GFN for the path of 
the moon's centre. Then, F ſhall be the point in the 
earth's ſhadow, where the moon's centre is at the middle 
of the eclipſe; G, the point where her centre is at the 
tabular time of her being full; and H, the point where 
her centre is at the inſtant of her ecliptical oppoſition. 

Take the moon's horary motion from the fun, 300 
52”, in your compaſſes from the ſcale; and with that 
extent make marks along the line of the moon's path 
'PGN : then divide each ſpace from mark to mark, 
into 60 equal parts, or horary minutes, and ſet the 
hours to the proper dots in ſuch a manner, that the 


dot ſignifying the inſtant of full moon (viz. 50 mi- 


nutes 50 ſeconds after III in the morning) may be in 
the point G, where the line of the moon's path cuts 
the line that biſects the angle DCE. 1 
Take the moon's * Aron 15“ 38”, in your 
compaſſes from the ſcale, and with that extent, as a 
radius, upon the points N, F, and P, as centres, de- 
ſcribe the circle Q for the moon at the beginning of 
the eclipſe, when ſhe touches rhe earth's ſhadow at V; 
the circle R for the moon at the middle of the eclipſe ; 
and the circle 8 for the moon at the end of the eclipſe, 
juſt leaving the earth's ſhadow at W. 
The point N denotes the inſtant when the eclipſe 
began, namely, at 15 minutes 10 ſeconds after II in 
the morning; the point F the middle of the eclipſe at 
47 minutes 44 ſeconds paſt III; and the point P the 


end of the eclipſe, at 18 minutes after V.— At the 


1282 
Frequency 
of theſe e- 
clipſes. 


greateſt obſcuration the moon was 10 digits eclipſed. 


Sect. XI. The method of finding the Longitude by 


the Eclipſes of Jupiter's Satellites, The amaz- 


ing Velocity of Light demonſtrated by theſe Ec- 


lipſes; and of Cometary Eclipſes. 


| In the former ſection, having explained at great 
length, how: eclipſes of the ſun and moon happen at 
certain times, 1t muſt be evident, that ſimilar eclipſes 
will be obſerved by the inhabitants of Jupiter and Sa- 
turn, which are attended by ſo many moons. Theſe 
eclipſes indeed very frequently happen to the ſatellites 
of Jupiter; and as they are of the greateſt ſervice in 
determining the longitudes of places on this earth, a- 
5 

for the eclipſes of theſe ſatellites by their primary, for 
the ſatellites themſelves have never been obſerved to 
eclipſe one another. The conſtruction of ſuch tables 


the tables he finds the immerſion of that ſate 


ave been at great pains to calculate tables 


A 0 
* 


N 0! 6K Sea, N 


is indeed much eaſier for theſe ſatellites than of any 
other eeleſtial bodies, as their motions are much more 
regular. . | 
The Engliſh tables are calculated for the meri- 
dian of Greenwich, and by theſe it is very eaſy to 
find how many degrees of longitude any place is diſtant 
either eaſt or welt from Greenwich; for, let an ob- 
ſerver, who has theſe tables, with a good teleſcope 
and a well-regulated clock at any other place of 
the earth, e the beginning or ending of an 
eclipſe of one of Jupiter's ſatellites, and note the 
preciſe moment of time that he ſaw the ſatellite 
either immerge into, or emerge out of the ſnadow, 
and compare that time with the time ſhewn by the 
tables for Greenwich; then 15 degrees difference of 
longitude being allowed for every hour's difference of 
time, will give the longitude of that place from Green- 
wich; and if there be any odd minutes of time, for e- 
very minute a quarter of a degree, eaſt or weft, muſt 
be allowed, as the time of obſervation is later or earlier 
than the time ſhewn by the tables. Such eclipſes are 
very convenient for this purpoſe at land, becauſe the 
happen almoſt every day ; but are of no uſe at ſea, be 
cauſe the rolling of the ſhip hinders all nice teleſcopi- 
cal obſervations. | 8 
To explain this by a figure, in Plate XL VI. fig. 1. 
let J be Jupiter, K, L, M N his four ſatellites in their 
reſpective orbits, 1, 2, 3, 4 and let the earth be at F 
(ſuppoſe in November, altho' that month is no other- 
wiſe material than to find the. earth readily in. this 
ſcheme, where it is ſhewn in eight different parts of 
the orbit). Let Q be a place on the meridian of Green- 
wich, and R a place on ſome other meridian eaſtward 
from Greenwich. Let a perſon at R obſerve the inſtan- 
taneous vaniſhing of the firſt ſatellite K into Jupiter's 
ſhadow, ſuppoſe at three o'clock in the morning ; but by 
fitte to be 
at midnight at Greenwich; he then can immediately de- 
termine, that as there are three hours difference of 
time between Q and R, and that R is three hours for- 
warder in reckoning than Q it muſt be 45 degrees of 
eaſt longitude from the meridian of Were this 
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method as practicable at ſea as at land, any ſailor might 


almoſt as eaſily, and with equal certainty, find the 
longitude as the latitude. 7 85 mw | 
Whilſt the earth is going from C to F in its orbit, W 
only the immerſions of Jupiter's ſatellites into his ſha- —_—_ $371 
dow are generally ſeen ; and their emerſions out of 2e 
it while the earth goes from G to B. Indeed, both ſered. Wl 
theſe appearances may be ſeen of the ſecond, third, and 
fourth ſatellite when eclipſed, whilſt the earth is between 
D and E, or between G and A ; but never of the firſt 
ſatellite, on account of the ſmallneſs of its orbit and 
the bulk of Jupiter, except only when Jupiter 1s di- 
realy oppoſite to the ſun, that is, when the earth is at 
G; and even then, ſtrictly ſpeaking, we cannot ſee ei- 
ther the immerſions or emerſions of any of his ſatellites, 
becauſe his body being directly between us and his co- 
nical ſhadow, his ſatellites. are hid by his body a few 
moments before they touch his ſhadow z and are quite 
emerged from thence before we can ſee them, as it were 
juſt dropping from him. And when the earth is at C, 
the ſun, being between it and Jupiter, hides both him 
and his moons from us. 
In this diagram, the orbits of ater s are 
drawn. 
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Sect. XI. 
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drawn in true proportion to his diameter; but in pro- 
portion to the earth's orbit, they are drawn vaſtly too 
arge. 
fa whatever month of the year Jupiter is in conjunc- 
tion with the ſun, or in oppoſition to him, in the next 
year it will be a month later at leaſt. For whillt the 
earth goes once round the ſun, Jupiter deſcribes a 
twelfth part of his orbit. And therefore, when the 
earth has finiſhed its annual period, from being in a 
line with the ſun and Jupiter, it muſt go as much for- 
warder as Jupiter has moved in that time, to overtake 
him again; juſt like the minute hand of a watch, which 
mult, from any an Than with the hour-hand, go 
once round the dial-plate and ſomewhat above a twelfth 
part more, to overtake the hour-band again. 

It is found by obſervation, that when the earth 18 
between the ſun and Jupiter, as at G, his ſatellites are 
eclipſed about 8 minutes ſooner than they ſhould be 
according to the tables; and when the earth is at B 
or C, theſe eclipſes happen about 8 minutes later than 
the tables predict them. Hence it is undeniably cer- 
tain, that the mot ion, of light is not inſtantaneous, 
ſince it takes about 16+ minutes of time to go through 
a ſpace equal to the diameter of the earth's orbit, which 
is 180,000,000 of miles in length; and conſequent- 
ly the particles of light fly almoſt 200, ooo miles e- 
very ſecond of time, which is above a million of times 
ſwifter than the motion of a cannon bullet. And as 
light is 164 minutes in travelling acroſs the earth's 
orbit, it muſt be 84 minutes in er . from the ſun 
to us: therefore if the ſun were annihilated, we ſhould 
ſee him for 84 minutes after; and if he were again 
created, he would be 8 minutes old before we could 
tee bunk. | 

To illuſtrate this progreſſive motion of light, (Plate 
XLVI. fig. 2.), let A and B be the earth in two dif- 
ferent parts of its orbit, whoſe diſtance from each other 
is 95,000,000 of miles, equal to the earth's diſtance 


from the ſun 8. It is plain, that if the motion of light 


were inſtantaneous, the ſatellite 1 would appear to en- 
ter into Jupiter's ſhadow FF at the ſame moment of 
time to a ſpectator in A, as to another in B. But by 
many years obſervations it has been found, that the 
immerſion of the ſatellite into the ſhadow is ſeen 84 
minutes ſooner when the earth is at B, than when it 
is at A. And fo, as Mr Romeur firſt diſcovered, the 
motion of light is thereby proved to be progreſſive, and 
not inſtantaneous, as was formerly believed. It is eaſy 
to compute in what time the earth moves from A to 


B; for the chord of 60 degrees of“ any circle is equal 


to the ſemidiameter of that circle; and as the earth 
goes through all the 360degrees of its orbit in a year, 
it goes through 60 of thoſe degrees in about 61 days. 
Therefore, if on any given day, ſuppoſe the firſt of 
June, the earth is at A, on the firſt of Auguſt it will 
be at B; the chord, or ſtraight line AB, being equal 
to DS the radius of the earth's orbit, the ſame with 
AS its diſtance from the ſun. 

As the earth moves from D to C, through the ſide 
AB of its orbit, it is conſtantly meeting the light of 
Jupiter's ſatellites ſooner, which occaſions an apparent 
acceleration of their eclipſes; and as it moves through 
the other half H of its orbit, from C to D, it is rece- 
ding from their light, which occaſions an apparent re- 
tardation of their eclipſes, becauſe their light is then 


age — 


of the ſatellites in excentric orbits; is plain, 


times read of in hiſtory 


FF TR ON O M YL, 


longer before it overtakes the earth.. 8 

| Phat theſe accelerations of the immerſions of Jupi- 
ter's ſatellites into his ſhadow, as the earth approaches 
towards Jupiter; and the retardations of their emerſions 
out of his ſhadow, as the earth is goin 

not occaſioned by any inequality arifing 5 


affects them all alike, in whatever parts of their orbits 
they are eclipſed. Beſides, they go often round their 
orbits every year, and their motions are no way commen- 
ſurate to the earth's. Therefore, a phenomenon not to 
be accounted for from the real motions of the ſatellites, 
but ſo eaſily deducible from the earth's motion, and ſo 
anſwerable thereto, muſt be allowed to reſult from it. 
This affords one very good proof of the earth's annual 
motion. 

From what we have ſaid in general concerning ec- 
lipſes, it is plain that ſecondary planets are not the only 
bodies that may occaſion them. The primary planets 
would eclipſe one another, were it not for their great 
diſtances; but as the comets are not ſubject to the ſame 
laws with the planets, it is poſſible they may ſometimes 
approach ſo near to the primary planets, as to cauſe 
an eclipſe of the ſun to thoſe planets; and as the bo- 
dy of a comet bears a much larger proportion to the 
bulk of a primary planet than any ſecondary, it is plain 
that a cometary eclipſe would both be of much longer 
continuance, and attended with much greater darkneſs, 
than that occaſioned by a ſecondary 1 This be- 
hoved to be the caſe at any rate: but if we ſuppoſe the 
primary planet and comet to be moving both the ſame 
way, the duration of ſuch an eclipſe would be prodi- 
giouſly lengthened; and thus, inſtead of four minutes, 


the ſun might be totally darkened to the inhabitants 


of certain places for as many hours. Hence we may 
account for that prodigious darkneſs which we ſome- 
at times when no eclipſe of 
the ſun by the moon could poſſibly happen (ſee Ne 12). 
It is remarkable, however, that no comet hath ever 
been obſerved paſſing over the diſk of the ſun like a 
ſpot, as Venus and Mercury are; yet this muſt certain- 
ly happen, when the comet is in its perihelion, and 
the earth on the ſame fide of its annual orbit. Such 
n phenomenon well deſerves the watchful attention of 
aſtronomers, as it would be a greater confirmation of 
the planetary nature of comets, than any thing hither- 
to obſerved. 1 | | 


Sect. XII. Of the Diviſion of Time. A perpetual 

Table of New Moons. The Times of the Birth 

and Death of CHRIST. A Table of remarkable 
Eras or Events. 


Tux parts of time are Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Years, Cycles, Ages, and Periods. 

The original ſtandard, or integral meaſure of time, 
is a year; which is determined by the revolution of 
ſome celeſtial body in its orbit, viz. the ſun or moon. 

The time meaſured by the ſun's revolution in the 
ecliptic, from any equinox or ſolſtice to the ſame again, 
is called the Solar or Tropical Year, which contains 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 ſeconds; and is the 
only proper or natural year, becauſe it always keeps 
the ſame ſeaſons to the ſame months. 

The quantity of time meaſured by the ſun's revolu- 
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tion, as from any fixed ſtar to the ſame ſtar again, is 


called the fidereal year ; which contains 365 days 6 


hours 9 minutes 144 ſeconds ; and is 20 minutes 17 
ſeconds longer than the true ſolar year. 

The time meaſured by 12 revolutions of the moon, 
from the ſun to the ſun again, is called the lunar year 2 
it contains 354 days 8 hours 48 minutes 36 ſeconds ; 
and 1s therefore 10 days 21 hours © minutes 21 ſeconds 
fhorter than the ſolar year. This is the foundation of 
the epact. 

The civil year is that which is in common uſe amon 
the different nations of the world; of which, ſome rec- 
kon by the lunar, but moſt by the folar. The civil ſo- 
lar year contains 365 days, for three years running, 
which are called common years ; and then comes in what 
is called the b;/exti/e or leap- year, which contains 366 
days. This is alſo called the Julian year, on account 
of Julius Cæſar, who appointed the intercalary day 
every fourth year, thinking thereby to make the civil 
and ſolar year keep pace together. And this day, be- 
ing added to the 234 of February, which in the Ro- 
man kalendar was the ſixth of the kalends of March, 
that fixth day was twice reckoned, or the 234 and 24" 
were reckoned as one day, and was called hi ſextus 
dies ; and thence came the name b;/extile for that year. 
But in our common almanacs this day is added at the 
end of February, 

The civil lunar year is alſo common or intercalary. 
The common year conſiſts of 1 2 lunations, which con- 
tain 354 days; at the end of which, the year begins 
again. The intercalary, or embolimic year is that 
wherein a month was added, to adjuſt the lunar year 
to the ſolar. This method was-uſed by the Jews, who 
kept their account by the lunar motions. But by in- 
tercalating no more than a month of 30 days, which 
they called Ve- Agar, every third year, they fell 34 days 
ſhort of the ſolar year in that time. 

The Romans alſo uſed the lunar embolimic year at 
firſt, as it was ſettled by Romulus their firſt king, who 


made it to conſiſt only of 10 months or lunations, which 


fell 6x days ſhort of the folar year, and fo their year be- 
came quite vague and unfixed ; for which reaſon, they 
were forced to have a table publiſhed by the -high- 
prieſt, to inform them when the ſpring and other 2 
began. But Julius Cæſar, as already mentioned, 
taking this troubleſome affair into conſideration, re- 


formed the kalendar, by making the year to conſiſt of 
1 6 hours. | 


he year thus ſettled, is what we till make uſe of fir 


in Britain; but as it is ſomewhat more than 11 mi- 
nutes longer than the ſolar tropical year, the times of 
the equinoxes go backward, and fall earlier by one 


which is 29d 12h 44”, 
which are framed for the uſes of eivil life; and are dif- 


day in about 130 years. In the time of the Nicene 
council, (A. D. 325), which was 1444 years ago, 
the vernal equinox fel] on the 21** of march; and if 
we divide 1444 by 130 it will quote 11, which is the 
number of days which the equinox has fallen back 
fince the council of Nice. This cauſing great diſtur- 
bances, by unfixing the times of the celebration of Ea- 
ſter, and conſequently of all the other moveable feaſts, 
Pope Gregory XIII. in the year 1582, ordered ten 
days to be at once ſtruck out of that year; and the 
next day after the 4 of October was called the 15 1b. 
By this means the vernal equinox was reſtored to the 


-21** of March; and it was endeavoured, by the omiſ- 


fion of three intercalary days in 400 years, to make 
the civil or political year keep pace with the ſolar for 
time to come. This new form of the year is called 
the Gregorian account, or new tile; which is recei- 
ved in all countries where the pope's authority 1s ac- 
knowledged, and ought to be in all places where truth 
18 regarded. 

The principal diviſion of the year is into ue, 
which are of two ſorts, namely, a/tronomical and civil. 
The aſtronomical month is the time in which the moon 
runs through the zodiac, and is either periodical or h- 
nodical. The periodical month is the time ſpent by the 
moon in making one complete revolution from any 
point of the . bo: to the fame again; which is 254 
57h 432, The ſynodical month, called a lunation, is 
the time contained between the moon's parting with 
the ſun at a conjunction, and returning to him again, 
The civil months are thoſe 


ferent as to their names, - number of days, and times of 
beginning, in ſeveral different countries. The firſt 
month of the Jewiſh year fell according to the moon in 
our Auguſt and September, old ſtile; the ſecond in 
September and October; and ſo on. The firſt month 
of the Egyptian year began on the 29®® of our Auguſt. 
The firſt month of the Arabic and "Turkiſh year began 
the 160 of July. The firſt month of the Grecian year 
fell according to the moon in June and July, the ſe- 
cond in July and Auguſt, and fo on, as in the follow- 
ing table. | 1 
A month is divided into four parts called weeks, 
a week into ſeven parts called days ; fo that in a Julian 
year there are 13 ſuch months, or 52 weeks, and one 
day over. The Gentiles gave the names of the ſun, 
moon, and planets, to the days of the week. To the 
ſt, the name of the Sun; to the ſecond, of the Moon; 


to the third, of Mars; to the fourth, of Mercury; to 


the fifth, of Jupiter; to the ſixth, of Venus; and to 
the ſeventh, of Saturn. | 
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N. "The Jewiſh year. aye No | "The Egyptian year. [Days 
JPY? Tiſri PPT RE Aug.— Sept. 30 3 [Thoth 3 Auguſt 29 30 
2 | Marcheſvan Sept.—OR. | 29 || 2 Paophi ———— September 28| 30 
3 | Caflen ——— OR. —Nov. | 30 [[ 3 [Athir —— October 28 30 
4 | Febeth Nov. —Dec. | 29 || 4 |Chojſac —— November 27 30 
5 Shebat— Dec. — Jan. 30 [5 Tybi ————— December 27 30 
6 Adar ————— Jan. — Feb. 29 |} 6 [Mechir January 26 30 
7 | Nifan or Abib —— Feb. —Mar. | 3o |} 7 Phamenoth February 25| 30 
x 8 | Tiar — — Mar.—Apr. | 29 |} 8 Parmuthi March 27] 30 
9 | Sivan — Apr.—May | 30 || 9 [Pachon ———— April 26 30 
10 | Tamuz —— May —June | 29 || 10 [Payn ——— May 26] 30 | 
11 | Ab — June—July | 30 || 11 |Epiphi June 25] 30 
12 Eli] — ——- July —Avg. | 29 12 Meſori —— July 25 30 
a Days in the year — „. Epagomenæ or days added————| 5 
In the embolimic year after Adar they ad ded | : Days in the year — 365 
mouth called Le-Adar of 30 days. I 75 
. — S · | 3 - —— 
Ne | The Arabic and Turkiſh year. Days] Ne The ancient Grecian year. Days 
— — — — — — — — — | | 
1 | Muharram — July 16| 30 j| 1 | Hecatombzon — June —July | 30 
2 | Saphar ———— Auguſt . 15] 29 || 2 | Metagitnion —— July —Avg. | 29 | 
3 | Rabia I. - Septemb 13 30 || 3 | Boedromion ——— Aug.—Sept. | 30 
4 | Rabia II. — October 1329 4 | Pyanepfion —— Sept. - Oct. 29 
5 | Jomada I, ——— Novemb. 11| 30 || 5 | MaimaQterion Oct. —Nov. | 30 
6 | Jomada II. — Decemb. 11| 29 6 | Palideon — — Nov. —Dec. | 29 | 
7 | Rajab ———— January 91 30 7 | Gamelion — Dec. — Jan. 20 
3 | Shaſban — February 8 29 8 | Antheſterion —— Jan. —Feb. | 29 
9 | Ramadam March 930 || 9g | Elaphebolion-———— Feb. —Mar. | 30 
10 Shawal - April 81 29 [10] Munichion — — Mar. — Apr. 29 
11 | Dulhaadah ——— May *] 30 || 11 | Thargelion —  Apr.—-May | 30 
12 | Dulheggia ——— June 5| 29 || 12 | Schirrophorion May — June 29 | 
Days in the year — — 354 | . Days in the year 354 
The Arabians add 11 days at the end of every year, which keep the ſame months to the ſame | 
ſeaſons. | 


. A gay is either natural or artificial. The natural 
day contains 24 hours; the artificial the time from ſun- 
triſe to ſun-ſet. * The natural day is either a/?ronomical 
or civil, The aſtronomical day begins at noon, be- 
= c2ule the increaſe and decreaſe of days terminated by 
he horizon are very unequal among themſelves ; which 


the horizontal refractions, and therefore the aſtrono- 
= cr takes the meridian for the limit of diurnal revolu- 
WE tons, reckoning noon, that is, the inſtant when the 
WS ſun's centre is on the meridian, for the beginning of 
E the day. e Britiſh, French, Dutch, Germans, Spa- 
= rd, Portugueſe, and Egyptians, begin the civil 
day at midnight; the ancient Greeks, Jews, Bohe- 
= "5; Sileſians, with the modern Italians, and Chi- 
bee, begin it at ſun-ſetting ; and the ancient Baby- 
1 lonians, Perſians, Syrians, with the modern Greeks, at 
lun. riſing. | | | 

, An hour is a certain determinate part of the day, and 
is either egual or unequal. An equal hour is the 24 
* i a mean natural day, as ſhown by well regulated 
_ and watches: but theſe hours are not quite e- 
1 qual as meaſured by the returns of the ſun to the me- 


inequality is likewiſe augmented by the inconſtancy of 


b alan, becauſe of the obliquity of the ecliptic and ſun's 


unequal motion in it. Unequal hours are thoſe by 

which the artificial day is divided into twelve parts, 

and the night into as many. - | | 
An hour is divided into 60 equal parts called r. Minu 


30 


tes. ſee 


2utes, a minute into 60 equal parts called ſeconds, and conds, &c. 


theſe again into 60 equal parts. called thrrds. The 
Jews, Chaldeans, and Arabians, divide the hour into 
1080 equal parts called fruples ; which number con- 
tains 18 times Go, fo that one minute contains 19 
ſe uples. 


A cycle is a perpetual round, or circulation of the PW. 0 


ſame parts of time of any ſort. The cycle of the ſur 
is a revolution of 28 years, in which time the days of 
the months return again to the ſame days of the week; 
the ſun's place to the ſame figns and degrees of the e- 
cliptic on the ſame months and days, ſo as not to differ 
one degree in 100 years; and the leap- years begin the 


ſame courſe over again with reſpect to the days of the 304 


week on which the days of the months fall. The cyrle 
of the moon, commonly called the golden number, is a 
revolution of 19 years; in which time, the conjunctions, 
oppoſitions, and other aſpects of the moon, are within 
an hour and half of being the ſame as they were on the 
ſame days of the months 19 years before. _ iu 

iction 


Golden 
numher. 


842 


KA HONOgoD MT. 


diction is a revolution of 15 years, uſed only by the 


305 
To find the 
year of any 
cycle. 


Romans for indicating the times of certain payments 


made by the ſubjects to the republic : It was eftabliſh- 
ed by Conſtantine, A. D. 312. : 
The year of our Saviour's birth, according to the 


vulgar æra, was the gf'® year of the ſolar cycle, the 


firſt year of the lunar cycle, and the 312*t year after 
his birth was the firſt year of the Roman indiction. 


Therefore, to find the year of the ſolar cycle, add 9 to 


any given year of Chrift, and divide the ſum by 28, 
the quotient is the number of cycles elapſed ſince his 


Sect. XII 


in old and new ſtile) for the given year. Thus, ſup. 


poſe the golden number was wanted for the year 1 769; 
look for 1700 at the left hand of the table, and for 69 
at the top of it; then guiding your eye downward 
from 69 to over-againſt 1700, you will find 3, which 
is the golden number for that year. 

But becauſe the lunar cycle of 19 years ſometimes 
includes five leap-years, and at other times only four, 
this table will ſometimes vary a day from the truth in 
leap-years after February. And it is impoſſible to have 
one more correct, unleſs we extend it to four times 19 


birth, and the remainder is the cycle for the given 
year: If nothing remains, the cycle is 28. To find 
the lunar cycle, add 7 to the given year of Chriſt, and 
divide the ſum by 19; the quotient is the number of 
cycles elapſed in the interval, and the remainder is the + 
cycle for the given year: If nothing remains, the cy- 
cle is 19. Laftly, ſubtract 312 from the given year 
of Chriſt, and divide the remainder by 15; and what 
remains after this diviſion is the indiction for the given 
year: If nothing remains, the indiction is 15. 
Although the above deficiency in the lunar circle of 
an hour and an half every 19 years be but ſmall, yet 
in time it becomes io ſenſible as to make a whole na- 
tural day in 3 10 years. So that, although this cycle 
be of uſe, when the golden numbers are rightly placed 
againſt the days of the months in the kalendar, as in 
the Common Prayer Books, for finding the days of the 
mean conjunctions or oppoſitions of the ſun and moon, 
and conſequently the time of Eafter ; it will only ſerve 
for 310 years, old ſtile. For as the new and full 
moons anticipate a day in that time, the golden num- 
bers ought to be placed one day earlier in the kalendar 
for the next 310 years to come. Theſe numbers were 
rightly placed againſt the days of new moon in the ka- 
lendar, by the coyncil of Nice, A. D. 325 ; but the 
anticipation, which has been neglected ever ſince, is 
now grown almoſt into 5 days: And therefore, all the 
golden numbers ought now to be placed 5 days higher 
in the kalendar for the old ſtile than they were at the 
time of the ſaid council; or 6 days lower for the new 
ſtile, becauſe at preſent it differs 11 days from the old. 
In the following table the golden numbers under the 


or 76 years; in which there are 19 leap-years without 
a remainder. But even then to have it of perpetual 
uſe, it muſt be adapted to the old tile ; | becauſe, in 
every centurial year not diviſible by 4, the regular 
courſe of leap-years is interrupted in the new; as will 
be the caſe in the year 1800. | 
The cycle of Eafter, alſo called the Djony/ian perind, pol, 
A . 3 . 1 
is a revolution of 532 years, found by multiplying the period 
ſolar cycle 28 by the lunar cycle 19. If the new cyceol 
moons did not anticipate upon this cycle, Eaſter-day lier. 
would always be the Sunday next after the firſt full 
moon, which follows the 21** of March. But, on ac- 
count of the above anticipation, to which no proper 
regard was had before the late alteration of the flile, 
the eccleſiaſtic Eaſter has ſeveral times been a week 
different from the true Eafter within this laſt century : 
which inconvenience is now remedied by making the 
table, which uſed to find Eaſter for ever, in the Tan | 
mon Prayer Book, of no longer uſe than the lunar dif- 
ference from the new ſtile will admit of. 
The earlieſt Eaſter poſſible is the 224 of March, the 
lateſt the 25th of April. Within theſe limits are 35 
days, and the number belonging to each of them is 
called the number of direction; becauſe thereby the 
time of Eaſter is found for any given year. 
The firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet are commonly 
Placed in the annual almanacs, to ſhew on what days 
of the week the days of the months fall throughout 
the year. And becauſe one of thoſe ſeven letters muſt 
neceſſarily ſtand againſt Sunday, it is printed in a ca- 
pital form, and called the dominical letter; the other 
ſix being inſerted in ſmall characters, to denote the o- 
months ſtand againſt the days of new moon in the left- ther ſix days of the week. Now, ſince a common Julian 
hand column, for the new flile; adapted chiefly to year contains 365 days, if this number be divided by) 
the ſecond year aſter leap-year, as being the neareſt (the number of days in a week) there will remain one 
mean for all the four; and will ſerve till the year 1900. day. If there had been no remainder, it is plain the 
Therefore, to find the day of new moon in any month year would conſtantly begin on the ſame day of the 
of a given year till that time, look for the golden num- week: but ſince one remains, it is plain, that the year 
ber of that year under the deſired month, and againſt muſt begin and end on the ſame day of the week; and 
it you have the day of new moon in the left-hand co- therefore the next year will hegin on the day following. 
lumn. Thus, ſappoſe it were required to find the day Hence, when January begins on Sunday, A 1s the do- 
of new moon in September 1769 ; the golden number minical or Sunday letter for that year: Then, becauſe 
for that year is 3, which I look for under September, the next year begins on Monday, the Sunday will fall 
and right againſt it in the left-hand column you will on the ſeventh day, to which is annexed the ſeventh let · 
find 30, which is the day of new moon in that month. ter G, which therefore will be the dominical leiter for 
N. B. If all the golden numbers, except 17 and 6, all that year: and as the third year will begin on Tueſ- 
were ſet one day lower in the table, it would ſerve from day, the Sunday will fall on the ſixth day; therefore F 
the beginning of the year 1900 till the end of the year will be the Sunday letter for that year. Whence it 1 
2199. The table at the end of this ſection ſhews the evident, that the Sunday letters will go annually in 2 
golden number for 4000 years after the birth of Chriſt, retrograde order thus, G, F, E, D, C, B, A. And, 
by looking for the even hundreds of any given year at in the courſe of ſeven years, if they were all common 
the left hand, and for the reſt to make up that year at ones, the ſame days of the week and dominical letters 
the head of the table; and where the columns meet, would return to the ſame days of the months. But 
you have the golden number (which is the ſame both becauſe there are 366 days in a leap-year, if this num“ 
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R NDO 0: M x. 
:vided by 7, there will remain two days over 
by 0 * of which the year conſiſts. 
if the leap- year begins on Sunday, it 
and the next year will begin on 
Sunday whereof muſt fall on the ſixth 
ich is annexed the letter F, and not 
- By this means, the leap-. 
ng every fourth-year, the order of the do- 
is interrupted ; and the ſeries cannot re- 
firſt ſtate till after four times ſeven, 
; and then the ſame days of the months return 
r to the ſame days of the week as before. 


- 
. 


or 28 


l i ses S 
: 0 LS Ta ———1—— | 
i 9 9171176 421 19 
2 171 6114114] 311[ [19] | 
317 66766 3|11} [19] 8 8 
446 [6114/14 31 19 8 16 
5 1443111198 16 
6614 3[14].3] 9 | 116] 5.5 
"| 3] 3111119 8116 13 
8 111119 8 816 5 5137 
917111911419 185 13] - | 2 
10 19] 8 8816166 513] [210 
11191810 [5132 2410 
12816 816166 5 | | fro 18 
131 | | 5113113] 2110 18]. 7 
14416 5116] 51 21io[184118] 7 

151 1 5131131 2 . 157 
16 13147 2110101887] 15 

17113 2132 [187 15/4] 4 
180 2 2|10]10]18] - 1514 12 
ig] 110 [18] 7] 7115 4] 4412 
200101810188 | [is] - 121 14 1 
21118] [18] 777i -4 F124 | 9 

BS 7 115] 4 4j12] 1] 1] 9]. | 

43k 76" 54-F}3S I- 18 9117477 
24 [i] 41: 4.12 i] 9 61 
251115] 4 12 11911717 6 
2664 4012 I 6] [15]: 
27] fi2] | | 1] gf gfi74 6 14 
287121 1112 gf 117 6114114/ 3| 31 
2904 iii 3 11 
30 117 6] 6114 3 11 
3110 ol N FA 3 11 91 


the time of any action recorded by them. 


zu 
lan pe 


From the multiplication of the ſolar cycle of 28 years 
into the lunar cycle of 19 years, and the Roman in- 
diction of 15 years, ariſes the great Julian period, con - 
ſiſting of 7980 years, which had its beginning 764 
years before Strauchius's ſuppoſed year of the creation 


lowing table fixed to the years of the Ju 


« 


(for no later could all the three cycles begin together 
and it is not yet completed: And therefore it includes 
all other cycles, periods, and æras. There is but one 
year in the whole period that has the ſame numbers for 
the three cycles of which it is made up: And there- 
fore, if hiſtorians had remarked in their writings the 
cycles of each year, there had been no diſpute about 
The Dionyſian or vulgar æra of Chriſt's birth was 
about the end of the year of the Julian period 4713 ; 


and conſequently the firſt year of his age, according to 


that account, was the 4714" year of the ſaid period. 


Therefore, if to the current year of Chriſt we add 
4713, the ſum will be the year of the Julian period. 


So the year 1769 will be found to be the 64829 year 
of that period. Or, to find the year of the Julian pe- 


riod anſwering to any given year before the firſt = | 
rom 


of Chriſt, ſubtract the number of that given year 
4714, and the remainder will be the year of the Julian 
period. Thus, the year 585 before the firſt year of 
Chriſt (which was the 5845 before his birth) was the 
4129 year of the ſaid period. Laſtly, to find. the 
cycles of the ſun, moon, and indiction for any given 
year of this period, divide the given year by 28, 19, 


and 15; the three remainders will be the cycles ſought, 


and the quotients the numbers of cycles run ſince the 
beginning of the period. So in the above 4714 year 


of the Julian period, the cycle of the ſun was 10, the 
cyoale of the moon 2, and the cycle of indiction 
the ſolar cycle having run through 168 courſes, the 


lunar 248, and the indiction 314. by 

The vulgar æra of Chriſt's birth was never ſettled 
till the year 527, when Dionyſius Exiguus, a Roman 
abbot, fixed it to the end of the 4713" year of the 
Julian period, which was four years too late. For our 
Saviour was born before the death of Herod, who 


| ſought to kill him as ſoon as he heard of his birth. 
And, according to the teſtimony of Joſephus (B. xvii. 
there was an eclipſe of the moon in the time 

of Herod's laſt illneſs ; which eclipſe appears by our 


ch. 8.) 


aſtronomical tables to have been in the year of the Ju- 


lian period 4710, March 1300, at 3 hours paſt mid- 

night, at Jeruſalem. Now, as our Saviour mult have 
been born ſome months before Herod's death, fince in- 
the interval he was carried into Egypt, the lateſt time 
in which we can fix the true æra of his birth is about. 


the end of the 4709" year of the Julian period. 


As there are certain fixed points in the heavens from 


which aſtronomers begin their computations, ſo. there 
are certain points of time from which hiſtorians begin 


to reckon ; and theſe points or roots of time are called 
eras or. epochs.. The moſt remarkable. zras are, thoſe 


of the Creation, the Greek: Olympiads, the-building 
of Rome, the æra of Nabonaſſar, the death of Alex- 
der, the birth of Chriſt, the Arabian Hegira, and the 
Perſian Jeſdegird : All which, together with ſeveral 
others of leſs ene ene in the fol - 


the age of the world at thoſe times, and to the years 
before and after the year of Chriſt's birth. 


Aras or E= 


ian period, to 


. 
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A Table of remarkable Fras and Events. euere 

eriod. 
„ I. The creation of the world 333 . - 706 
2. The deluge, or Noah's flood - 8 - - - | 2362 
3. The Aſſyrian monarchy founded by Nimrod | . „nne 
4. The birth of Abraham F — | 2714 
5. The deſtruction of Sodom and Out - - - . - | 2816 
6. The beginning of the kingdom of Athens by Cecrops + - - | 3157: 
7 
8 
9 


. Moſes receives the ten commandments from God - - = | 3222 

The entrance of the Iſraelites into Canaan - . - 3202 
9. The deſtruction of Troy 8 8 3 - - | 3529 | : 
10. The beginning of king David's reign =< -— - — - | 3650 
11. The foundation of Solomon's temple - FFC 
12. The Argonautic expedition - e . - | 3776 


13. Lycurgus forms his excellent Jaws - 8 - — - | 3829 
14. Arbaces, the firſt king of the Medes 8 - | 3838 
15. Mandaucus, the ſecond - - - - : - - 13865 
16. Sofarmus, the third - - - . > | | 3915 
17. The beginning of the Olympiads - — „„ „ _ 
| 18. Artica, the fourth king of the Medes — 13945 
g | A 19. The Catonian epocha of the AA of TO Y - 21 3961 | 
20. The æra of Nabonaſſar - # — i= | 3967 | 
21. The deſtruction of Samaria by Galen ter — — 143992 
22. The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record . 8 21 3993 | 3 
23. Cardicea, the fifth king of the —_— * — . 3996 
24. Phraortes, the fixth  =—- ; — - 4058 
25. Cyaxares, the ſeventh - 1 4080 
26. The firſt Babyloniſh captivity by Necbadiadacezas - ü Pie 3 
8 27. The long war ended between the Medes and Lydians in 
28. The ſecond Babyloniſh captivity, and birth of d < |=; * 4314} 
29. The deſtruction of Solomon's temple . —— — 4125 
30. Nebuchadnezzar ſtruck with madneſs - - = + | 4144 
31. Daniel's viſion of the four monarchies - 4 — 4158 
32. Cyrus begins to reign in the Perſian ons - —— 4177 
33. The battle of Marathon - - = - my 4223 | 
34+ Artaxerxes Longimanus begins to reign e - - 4249 
35. The beginning of Daniel's ſeventy weeks of years 1 > 4256 
36. The beginning of the Pelopenneſian war  - _ * — - | 4282 | 
37. Alexander's victory at Arbela "WETTED - — -  .þ 43$3 
38. The death of Alexander FRE <5 - | 4390 || 
39. The captivity of 100,000 Jews by leg Ralemy — 44393 
40. The coloſſus of Rhodes thrown down by an 9 - 1J 44091 
41. Antiochus defeated by Ptolemy Philopater — « - 4496 
42. The famous Archimedes murdered at Syracuſe r 
43. Jaſon butchers the inhabitants of Jeruſalem - - - FF 4543} 
44. Corinth plundered and'burnt by conſul Mummius: - — 1J4567 
45. Julius Cæſar invades Britain < = - „ - 459 
46. He corrects the kalendar 1 - - - 4677 
47. Is killed in the Senate-houſe VVV „„ 
48. Herod made king of Judea = - - - ** - 4673 
49. Anthony defeated at the battle of Actium - - - - =. | 4683 
50. Agrippa builds the Pantheon at Rome - . - 4688 
51. The true æra of Chriſt's birth - - es - 14709 
52. The death of Herod - - - — 4+ i 4710 |. 
53. The Dionyfian, or vulgar zra of Chriſt's ** A e 
54. The true year of his crucifixion 3 - - — 41J44 746 4 
55. The deſtruction of Jeruſalem - — - - - 4783 
56. Adrian builds the long wall in Britain - - . 36:4 "> 4833 
57. Conſtantius defeats the Picts in Britain - - - 5019 
58. The council of Nice - - - - - | 5038 
= 59. The death of Conſtantine the great - - - . - - | 5050 
60. The Saxons invited into Britain . - : - -.| 5158 


61. The Arabian Hegira - : - — 933 8 5335 
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62. The death of Mohammed the 
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63. The Perſian Yeſdegird 


64. The ſan, moon, and all the planets, in Libra, Sep. 14. as ſe 


65. The art of printing diſcovered 
66. The reformation begun by 


Martin Luther 


In fixing the year of the creation to the 706'k year 
of the Julian period, which was the 400% rh year be- 
fore the year of Chriſt's birth, we have followed Mr 
Bedford in his ſcripture chronology, printed A. D. 
1730, and Mr Kennedy in a work of the ſame kind, 
printed A. D. 1762.—Mr Bedford takes it only for 
granted that the world was created at the time of the 


pretended prophet. 


ſaid equinox was at the noon of the fourth day of the 
creation-week,- and that the moon was then 24 hours 
ppoſition to the ſun, —If Moſes had told us 
aings, we ſhoyld have had ſufficient data for 
fixing*the æra of the Creation : But as he has been 
ſilent on theſe points, we muſt confider the beſt ac- 


gers as entirely hypothetical and 


paſt her o 
the ſame t 


counts of chronolo 


en from the earth 


{ 


Julian 
Period. 


5343 
5344 
5899 

6153 
6230 


V. ofthe] After 
World. | Chriſt. 
4637 | 630 
4638 | 631 
' F193 | 1186 
| $447 | 1440 
$3394 | 1317 


autumnal equinox : But Mr Kennedy affirms, that the uncertain. : 

Tie ſhewing the Golden Number, (which is the ſame both in the Old and New Stile): 
| | from the Chriſtian Era, to A. D. 4000. | 
= Ty Pears leſs than an hundred. 8 | _ 
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Seck. XIII. A Deſcription of the Aftronomical 


Machinery ſerving 
foregoing part of this Treatiſe. 


to explain and illuſtrate the 


The Ozxery, (Plate LI. fig. 3.) This machine 


ſhews the motions of the ſun 


and moon 
Jupiter, I 
atellites a 


„Mercury, Venus, earth, 
and occaſionally the ſuperior planets, Mars, 
nd Saturn, may be put on; Jupiter's four 
re moved round him in their proper times 


by a ſmall winch ; and Saturn has his five ſatellites, 


and his rin 


Vor. 11. 


g which keeps its paralleliſm round the ſun; 
aud by a lamp put in the ſun's p 


* l lace, the ring ſhews 
ts various phaſes already deſc 


ribed. 


earth, on the different days of the year. 


The neareſt planet (Ne 2.) to the fun is Mercury, 
which goes round him in 87 days 23 hours, or 8742 
diutnal rotations of the earth; but has no motion round 
1ts axis in the machine, becauſe the time of its diurnal 


In the centre, No. 1. repreſents the ſun, ſupported 
by its axis, inclining almoſt 8 degrees from the axis of 
the ecliptic, and turning round in 254 days on its axis, 
of which. the north pole inclines toward the eighth de- 
gree of Piſces in the great ecliptic, (Ne 11.), where- 
on the months and days are engraven over the figns and 
degrees in which the ſun appears, as ſeen from the 


motion in the heavens is not known to us. 


5 O 
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The next planet in order is Venus, (Ne 3.), which 


performs her annual courſe in 224 days 17 hours, and 
turns round her axis in 24 days 8 hours, or in 24+ 
diurnal rotations of the earth. Her axis inclines 75 
degrees from the axis of the echptic, and her north 
Ka inclines towards the 20th degree of Aquarius, ac- 
cording to the obſervations of Bianchini. She ſhews ail 
the phenomena deſcribed in Sect. ii. 

Next, without the orbit of Venus, is the earth, 
(No 4.), which turns round its axis, to any fixed point 
at a great diſtance, in 23 hours 56 minutes four ſeconds 
of mean ſolar time ; but from the ſun to the ſun again, 
in 24 hours of the ſame time. Ne 6. is a ſidereal dial- 
plate under the earth, and Ne y. a ſolar dial-plate on 
the cover of the machine. The index of the former 
ſhews ſidereal, and of the later, folar time; and hence 
the former index gains one entire revolution on the lat- 
ter every year, as 365 ſolar or natural days contain 
366 ſidereal days, or apparent revolutions of the ſtars. 
In the time that the earth makes 3654 diurnal rotations 
on its axis, it goes once round the ſun in the plane of 
the ecliptic; and always keeps oppoſite to a moving 
index (Ne 10.) which ſhews the ſun's daily change of 
place, and alfo the days of the months. | 

The earth is half covered with a black cap, for di- 
viding the apparently enlightened half next the ſun from 
the other half, which, when turned away from him, 1s 
in the dark. The edge of the cap repreſents the circle 
bounding light and GarkneJss and ſhews at what time 
the ſun riſes and ſets to all/places throughout the year. 
The earth's axis inclines 234 degrees Tow the axis of 
the ecliptic; the north pole inclines toward the begin- 


ning of Cancer, and keeps its paralleliſm throughout 


its annual courſe; ſo that in ſummer the northern parts 
of the earth incline towards the ſun, and in winter from 
him: by which means, the different lengths of days 
and nights, and the cauſe of the various ſeaſons, are 
demonſtrated to ſight. 

There is a broad horizon, to the upper ſide of which 


is fixed a meridian ſemicircle in the north and ſouth 


points, graduated on both ſides from the horizon to 
go? in the zenith or vertical point. The edge of the 
horizon is graduated from the eaſt and weſt to the ſouth 
and north points, and within theſe diviſions are the 


points of the.compaſs. From the lower fide of this 


thin horizontal plate ſtand out four ſmall wires, to which 
is fixed a twilight-circle 18 degrees from the graduated 
fide of the horizon all round. This horizon may be 
put upon the earth, (when the cap is taken away), and 
rectified to the latitude of any place; and then by 
a ſmall wire called the lar ray, which may be put on 
fo as to proceed directly from the ſun's centre towards 
the earth's, but to come no farther than almoſt to 
touch the horizon. The beginning of twilight, time 
of ſun-riſing, with his amplitude, meridian altitude, 
time of ſetting, amplitude then, and end of twilight, 


are ſhewn for every day of the year, at that place to 


which the horizon is rectified. 
The moon (Ne 5.) goes round the earth, from be- 


tween it and any fixed point at a great diftance, in 27 


days 7 hours 43 minutes, or through all the ſigns and 


degrees of her orbit, which is called her periodical re- 


volution; but ſhe goes round from the ſun to the ſun 


again, or from change to change, in 29 days 12 hours 


45 minutes, which is her Hnodical revolution; and in 


N O M V. 
that time ſhe exhibits all the phaſes already deſcribed, 
When the abovementioned horizon is rectified to 
the latitude of any given place, the times of the moon's 
riſing and ſetting, together with her amplitude, are 
ſhewn to that place as well as the ſun's ; and all the 
various phenomena of the harveſt- moon are made oh. 
vious to ſight. | 
The moon's orbit (Ne g.) is inclined to the ecliptic 
(No it.), one half being above, and the other below 
it. The nodes, or points at o and o, he in the plane 
of the ecliptic, as before deſcribed, and ſhift backward 
through all its fines and degrees in 184 years. The 
degrees of the moon's latitude to the higheſt at NL 
(north latitude) and loweſt at SL (ſouth latitude), 
are engraven both ways from her nodes at o and o, and 
as the moon riſes and falls in her orbit according to its 
inclination, her latitude and diſtance from her nodes 
are ſhewn for every day, having firſt rectified her or- 
bit ſo as to ſet the nodes to their proper places in the 
ecliptic; and then as they come about at different 
and almoſt oppoſite times of the year, and then point 
towards the ſun, all the eclipſes may be ſhewn for hun- 
dreds of years, (without any new rectification), by 
turning the machinery backward for time paſt, or for- 
ward for time to come. At 17 degrees diſtance from 
each node, on both ſides is ingraved a ſmall fun ; and 
at 12 degrees diſtance, a ſmall moon, which ſhew the 
limits of ſolar and lunar eclipſes; and when, at any 
change the moon falls between either of theſe ſun's and 


the node, the ſun will be eclipſed on the day pointed 


to by the annual index, (Ne 10.); and as the moon 


has then north or ſouth latitude, one may eaſily judge 
whether that eclipſe will be viſible in the northern or 
ſouthern hemiſphere: eſpecially as the earth's axis in- 


clines toward the ſun or from him at that time. And 
when at any full, the moon falls between either of 
the little moon's and node, ſhe will be eclipſed, and 
the annual index ſhews the day of that eclipſe. There 
is a circle of 294 equal parts (Ne 8.) on the cover of 
the machine, on which an index ſhews the days of the 
moon's age. | | 

There are two ſemicircles (Plate LII. fig. 1.) 
fixed to an-elliptical ring, which being put like a cap 
upon the earth, and the forked part F upon the moon, 
ſhews the tides as the earth turns round within them, 
and they are led round it by the moon. When the dit- 
ferent places come to the ſemicircle AaEbB, they have 
tides of flood ; and when they come to the ſemicircle 


CED, they have tides of ebb ; the index on the hour 


circle (Ne 7. Plate LI.) ſhewing the times of theſe phe- 


nomena, OO 

There is a jointed wire, of which one end being put 
into a hole in the upright ſtem that holds the earth's 
cap, and the wire laid into a ſmall forked piece which 
may be occaſionally put upon Venus or Mercury, ſhews 
the direct and retrograde motions of theſe two planets, 
with their ſtationary times and places, as ſeen from the 
earth. | 

The whole machinery is turned by a winch or handle 
(No 12.), and is fo eaſily moved, that a clock might 
turn it without any danger of ſtopping. . 

To give a plate of the wheel-work of this machine, 
would anſwer no purpoſe, becauſe many of the wheels 


lie ſo behind others as to hide them from fight in . 


view whatever. 


The 


>. 
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The CouxrAziun, (Plate LIL. fig. 2.) This curi- 


' ons machine ſhews the motion of a comet or excentric 


body moving round the ſun, deſcribing equal areas in 
equal times, and may be ſo contrived as to ſhew ſuch a 
motion for any degree of excentticity. It was invent- - 
ed by the late Dr Deſaguliers. : 
The dark elliptical groove round the letters abcdefgh? 
tn is the orbit of the comet Y; this comet is carried 
round in the groove according to the order of letters, 
by the wire W fixed in the ſun 8, and flides on the 
wire as it approaches nearer to or recedes farther from 
the ſun, being neareſt of all in the perihelion a, and 
fartheſt in the aphelion g. The areas, aSb, öSc, cSd, 
&c. or contents of theſe ſeveral triangles, are all equal; 
and in every turn of the winch N, the comet V is car- 
ried over one of theſe areas; conſequently, in as much 
time as it moves from F to g, or from 


quickeſt of all at a, and ſloweſt at g. Thus the co- 
met's velocity in its orbit continually decreaſes from the 
perihelion à to the aphelion g3 and increaſes in the 
{ame proportion from g to a. | 

The elliptic orbit is divided into 12 equal parts or 
figns, with their reſpective degrees, and fo is the circle 


19bqretu, which repreſents a great circle in the heavens, 


and to which the comet's motion is referred by a ſmall 
knob on the point of the wire W. Whilſt the comet 
moves from / to ꝗ in its orbit, it appears to move only 
about five degrees in this circle, as is ſhewn by the ſmall 


| knob on the end of the wire W; but in as ſhort time 


as the comet moves from to a, or from a to 5, it 
appears to deſcribe the large ſpace u or uo in the hea- 
vens, either of which ſpaces contains 120 degrees, or 
four ſigns. Were the excentricity of its orbit greater, 
the greater ſtill would be the difference of its motion, 
and vice verſa. | | | 


ABCDEFGHIK LMA is a circular orbit for ſhew-- 


ing the equable motion of a body round the ſun 8, de- 


ſcribing equal areas ASB, BSC, &c. in equal times 
with thoſe of the body Y in its elliptical orbit above 
mentioned ; but with this difference, that the circular 
motion deſcribes the equal ares AB, BC, &c. in the ſame 
equal times that the elliptical motion deſcribes the un- 
equal arcs, ab, bc, &c. | | 

Now, ſuppoſe the two bodies Y and 1 to ſtart from 
the points à and A at the ſame moment of time, and, 
each having gone round its reſpective orbit, to arrive 
at theſe points again at the ſame inſlant, the body Y 
will be forwarder in its orbit than the body 1 all the 
way from @ to g, and from A to G; but 1 will be 
forwarder than Y through all the other half of the or- 
hit; and the difference is equal to the equation of the 


| to h, it moves 
from n to a, or from à to 6; and ſo of the reſt, being 
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elliptic plates FF and GG ; each plate being fixed on 
an axis in one of its focuſes, at E and K; and the 
wheel E is fixed on the ſame axis with the plate FF. 
Theſe plates have grooves round their edges preciſely 
of equal diameters to one another, and in theſe grooves 
is the cat - gut ſtring gg, gg croſſing between the plates 
at . On H, the axis ok the handle or winch N in hg. 
2. 18 an endleſs ſcrew in fig. 4. working in the wheels 
D and E, whoſe numbers of teeth being equal, and 
ſhould be equal to the number of lines aS, 58, cS, &c. 
in fig. 2. they turn round their axes in equal times to 
one another, and to the motion of the elliptic plates. 
For, the wheels D and E having equal numbers of teeth, 
the plate FF being fixed on the ſame axis with the 
wheel E, and the plate II turning the equally big 
plate GG by a cat-gut ſtring round them both, they 
mult all go round their axes in as many turns of the 
handle N as either of the wheels has teeth. 

It 18 eaſy to ſee, that the end of h of the elliptical plate 
FF being farther from its axis E than the oppoſite 
end I is, muſt deſcribe a circle ſo much the larger in 
proportion, and therefore move through ſo much more 
ſpace in the ſame time ; and for that reaſon the end 4 
moves ſo much faſter than the end I, although it goes 
no ſooner round the centre E. But then the quick- 
moving end h of the plate FF leads about the ſhort end 
K of the plate GG with the ſame velocity; ad the 
ſlow-moving end of the plate FF coming half round as 
to B, muſt then lead the long end & of the plate GG as 
ſlowly about: ſo that the elliptical plate FF and its 
axis E move uniformly and equally quick in every part 
of its revolution ; but the elliptical plate GG, 1 


with its axis K, muſt move very unequally in different 


parts of its revolution; the difference being always in- 
verſely as the diſtance of any point of the circumference 
of GG from its axis at K: or in other words, to in- 
ſtance in two points, if the diſtance K& be four, five, 


or {ix times as great as the diſtance Kh, the point Y will 


move 1n that poſition four, five, or ſix times as faſt as 
the point & does, when the plate GG has gone half 
round; and ſo on for any other excentricity or diffe- 
rence of the diſtances K and Kh. The tooth I on 
the plate FF falls in between the two teeth at & on the 


plate GG, by which means the revolution of the lat- 


ter is ſo adjuſted to that of the former, that they can 
never vary from one another. 

On the top of the axis of the equally-moving wheel 
D in fig. 3. is the ſun S in fig. 2. ; which ſun, by the 
wire fixed to it, carries the ball 1 round the circle 
ABCD, &c. with an equable motion, according to 
the order of the letters: and on the top of the axis K 
of the unequally- moving ellipſis GG, in fig. 3. is the 


body Y in its orbit. At the points aA, and gG, that ſun S in fig. 2. carrying the ball V unequably round 


is, that in the perihelion and aphelion, they will be e- 
qual; and then the equation vaniſhes. This ſhews why 
the equation of a body moving in an elliptic orbit, 18 
added to the mean or ſuppoſed circular motion from 
the perihelion to the aphelion, and ſubtracted from the 
aphelion to the perihelion, in bodies moving round the 
lun, or from the perigee to the apogee, and from the apo- 
gee to the perigee in the moon's motion round the earth. 

This motion is performed in the following manner 
by the machine, (Plate LII. fig. 3.). ABC is a 


wooden bar, (in the box containing the wheel-work), 


above which are the wheels D and E, and below it the 


in the elliptical groove abcd, &c. N. B. This elliptical 
roove mult be preciſely equal and fimilar to the verge 
of the plate GG, which is alſo equal to that of FF. 
In this manner machines may be made to ſhew the 
true motion of the moon about the earth, or of any 


planet about the ſun, by making the elliptical plates 


of the ſame excentricities, in proportion to the radius, 
as the orbits of the planets are, whoſe motions they re- 
preſent; and ſo their different equations in different 
parts of their orbits may be made plain to ſight, and 
clearer ideas of theſe motions and equations acquired 
in half an hour, than 2 be gained from reading half 
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a day about ſuch motions and equations. | 

The IuPROVED CELESTIAL Grog, (Pl. XLVIIL. 
fig. 2.) On the north pole of the axis, above the hour- 
circle, is fixed an arch MKH of 234 degrees; and at 
the end H is fixed an upright pin HG, which ftands 


directly over the north pole ef the ecliptic, and per- 


pendicular to that part of the ſurface of the globe. On 
this pin are two moveable collets at D and H, to which 
are fixed the quadrantile wires N and O, having two 
little balls on their ends for the ſun and moon, as in the 
figure. The collet D is-fixed to the circular plate F, 
8 the 29 days of the moon's age are engraven, 


beginning juſt under the ſun's wire N; and as this wire 


is moved round the globe, the plate F 13 2 round 
with it. 


Theſe wires are eaſily turned, if the ſcrew G 
be flackened : and when they are ſet to their proper 
places, the ſcrew ſerves to fix them there ſo as in turn- 
ing the ball of the globe, the wires ith the ſun and 
moon go round with it; and theſe 700 little balls riſe 
and ſet at the ſame times, and on the ſame points of 
the horizon, for the day to which they are rectiſied, 
as the ſun and moon do in the heavens. 

| Becauſe the moon keeps not her courſe in the eclip- 
tic, (as the ſun appears to do), but has a declination 
of 54 degrees on each fide from it in every Junation, 
her ball may be ſcrewed as many degrees to either fide 
of the ecliptic as her latitude or declination from the 
ecliptic amounts to at any given time; and for this 
purpoſe S, Plate LV. fig. 1. is a ſmall piece of paſte- 
board, of which the curved edge at 8, is to be ſer up- 
on the globe at right angles to the ecliptic, and the 
dark line over 8 to ſtand upright upon it. From this 
line, on the convex edge, are drawn the 55 degrees of 


the moon's latitude on both ſides of the ecliptic ; and 


when this piece is ſet upright on the globe, its gra- 


duated edge reaches to the moon on the wire O, 


by which means ſhe is eaſily adjuſted to her latitude 
found by an ephemeris. | 

The horizon is ſupported by two ſemicircular arches, 
becauſe pillars would ſtop the progreſs of the balls 
when they go below the horizon in an oblique ſphere. 

To rectiſ this globe. Elevate the pole to the latitude 
of the place ; then bring the ſun's place in the eclip- 
tic for the given day to the brazen meridian, and ſet 
the hour index to 12 at noon, that 1s to the upper 12 
on the hour circle ; keeping the 
ſlacken the ſcrew G, and ſet the ſun directly over his 
place on the meridian ; which done ſet the moon's wire 
under the number that expreſſes her age for that day 


on the plate F, and ſhe will then ſtand over her place 


in the ecliptic, and ſhew what conſtellation ſhe 1s in. 
Laſtly, faſten the ſcrew G, and laying the curved edge 


of the paſteboard S over the ecliptic below the moon, 


adjuſt the moon to her latitude over the graduated 


| i. of the paſteboard ; and the rome will be rectified. 


aving thus rectified the go e, turn 1t round, and 
obſerve on what points of the horizon the ſun and moon 
balls riſe and ſet, for theſe agree with the points of 
the compaſs on which the ſun and moon riſe and ſet in 
the heavens on the given day: and the hour index ſhews 
the times of their riſing and ſetting ; and likewiſe the 
time of the moon's paſling over the meridian. 

This fimple apparatus ſhews all the varieties that 
can happen in the riſing and ſetting of the ſun and 
moon: and makes the — phenomena of 


— 


ſtanding upright on the pedeſtal CDE, on which is 


horizon to the zenithal pin on which it is turned, at 


Me in that ſituation, 


Sect. XI 


the harveſt moon plain to the eye. It is alſo very uſe- 
ful in reading lectures on the globes, becauſe a large 
company can ſee this ſun and moon go round, riſin 
above and ſetting below the horizon at different times 
according to the ſeaſons of the year; and making their 
appulſes to different fixed ſtars. But in the uſual way, 
where there is only the places of the ſun and moon in 
the ecliptic to keep the eye upon, they are eaſily Joſt 
fight of, unleſs they be covered with patches, 
The PLaneTary GLoBE, (Plate LIII. fig. 1.) 


In this machine, a terreſtrial globe is fixed on its axis 


ect. XI 


an hour - circle, having its index fixed on the axis, which 
turns ſomewhat tightly in the pedeſtal, ſo that the 
globe may not be Fable to ſhake ; to prevent which, 
the pedeſtal is about two inches thick, and the axis 
goes quite through it, bearing on a ſhoulder, The 
lobe is hung in a graduated brazen meridian, much 
in the uſual way ; and the thin plate N, NE, E is a 
moveable horizon graduated round the outer edge, 
for ſhewing the bearings and amplitudes of the ſun, 
moon, and planets. The brazen meridian is grooved 
round the outer edge; and in this groove is a {lender 
ſemicircle of braſs, the ends of which are fixed to the 
horizon in its north and ſouth points; this ſemicircle 
flides in the groove as the horizon is moved in rectify- 
ing it for different latitudes. To the middle of this 
ſemicircle is fixed a pin, which always keeps in the 
zenith of the horizon, and on this pin the quadrant of 
altitude q turns; the lower end of which, in all poſitions 
touches the horizon as it 1s moved round the ſame. 
This quadrant is divided into go degrees from the 


90. The great flat circle or plate AB is the ecliptic, 
on the outer edge of which the ſigns and degrees are 
laid down : and every fifth degree is drawn through 
the reſt of the ſurface of this *r towards its centre. 
On this plate are ſeven grooves, to which ſeven little 
balls are adjuſted by ſliding wires, ſo that they are ea- 
ſily moved in the grooves, without danger of ſtarting 
them. The ball next the terreſtrial globe is the moon, 
the next without it is Mercury, the next Venus, the 
next the ſun, then Mars, then Jupiter, and laſtly Sa- 
turn. This plate or ecliptic, is ſupported by four ſtrong 
wires, having their lower ends fixed into the pedeſtal, 
at C, D, E, the fourth being hid by the globe. The 
ecliptic is inclined 234 degrees to the pedeſtal, and is 
therefore properly inclined to the axis the” globe 
which ſtands upright on the pedeſtal. | £5 

To recti this machine. Set the ſun, and all the pla- 
netary balls, to their geocentric places in the ecliptic 
for any given time, by an ephemeris; then ſet the 
north point of the horizon to the latitude of your place 
on the brazen meridian, and the quadrant of altitude 
to the ſouth point of the horizon ; which done, turn 
the globe with its furniture till the quadrant of altitude 
comes right againſt the ſun, viz. to his place in the 
ecliptic : and keeping it there, ſet the hour index to 
the XII next the letter C; and the machine will be 
reQified, not only for the following problems, but for 
ſeveral others which the artiſt may eaſily find out. 


PROBLEM. I. To find the amplitudes, meridian alti- 
tudes, and times of riſing, culminating, and ſetting of 
the ſun, moon, and planets. | 

| Turn 


(ij 
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Turn the globe round eaſtward, or according to 
the order of ſigns; and as the eaſtern edge of the ho- 


riꝛon comes right againſt the ſun, moon, or any planet, 
the hour index will ſhew the time of its riſing ; and 


the inner edge of the ecliptic will cut its riſing ampli- 
tude in the horizon. I'urn on, and as the quadrant 
of altitude comes right againſt the ſun, moon, or pla- 
nets, the ecliptic cuts theirmeridian altitudes in the qua- 


drant, and the hour index ſhews the times of their co- 


ming to the meridian. Continue turning, and as the 
weſtern edge of the horizon comes right againſt the 
ſun, moon, or p e e ſetting amplitudes are cut 
in the horizon by thebecliptic; and the times of their 
ſetting are ſhewn by the index on the hour- circle. 


Pros. II. To find the altitude and azimuth of the ſun, 
moon, and planets, at any time of their being above 
the horizon. | 


Turn the globe till the index comes to the given 
time in the hour-circle, then keep the globe ſteady, 
and moving the quadrant of altitude to each planet re- 
ſpectively, the edge of the ecliptic will cut the pla- 
net's mean altitude on the quadrant, and the quadrant 
will cut the planet's azimuth, or point of bearing on 
the horizon. | 


Pros. III. The fan's altitude being given at any time 
either before or after noon, to find the hour of the day, 


and variation of the compaſs, in any known latitude, 


With one hand hold the edge of the quadrant right 
againſt the ſun; and, with the other hand, turn the 
globe weſtward, if it be in the forenoon, or eaſtward 
if it be in the afternoon, until the ſun's place at the 
inner edge of the ecliptic cuts the quadrant in the ſun's 
obſerved altitude; and then the hour- index will point 
out the time of the day, and the quadrant will cut the 
true azimuth, or bearing of the ſun for that time: 
the difference between which, and the bearing ſhewn 
by the azimuth compaſs, ſhews the variation of the 
compaſs in that place of the earth. 

The TrajecTorIum LuNaARE, Plate LIII. fig. 2. 
This machine is for delineating the paths of the earth 
and moon, ſhewing what ſort of curves they make in 
the etherial regions. S is the ſun, and E the earth, 
whole centres are 95 inches diſtant from each other; 
every inch anſwering to 1,000,000 of miles. M is the 
moon, whoſe centre is £; parts of an inch from the 
earth's in this machine, this being in juſt proportion to 
the moon's diſtance from the earth. A A is a bar of 
wood, to be moved by hand round the axis g which is 
fixed in the wheel V. The circumference of this wheel 
is to the circumference of the ſmall wheel L (below the 
cther end of the bar) as 3654 days is to 294, or as a 
year is to a lunation. The wheels are grooved round 
their edges, and in the grooves 1s the cat-gut ftring 
GG croſſing between the wheels at X. On the axis 
of the wheel L is the index F, in which is fixed the 


moon's axis M for carrying her round the earth E (fix- 


ed on the axis of the wheel L) in the time that the in- 
x goes round a circle of 295 equal parts, which are 
the days of the moon's age, 'The wheel Y has the 
months and days of the year all round its limb ; and 


in the bar A A is fixed the index I, which points 


out the days of the months anſwering to the days of 
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the moon's ages ſhewn by the index F, in the circle | 


of 294 equal parts at the other end of the bar. On 
the axis of the wheel E is put the piece D, below the 
cock C, in which this axis turns round; and in D 
are put the pencils e and u, directly under the earth E 
and moon M; ſo that m: is carried round e, as M is 
round E. | 

Lay the machine on an even floor, preſſing gently on 
the wheel Y, to cauſe its ſpiked feet (of which two 
appear at P and P, the third being ſuppoſed to be hid 
from fight by the wheel) enter a ſt 


round the axis g 
goes round the ſun S, the moon M will go round the 
earth with a duly proportioned velocity; and the fric- 
tion wheei W running on the floor, will keep the bar 
from bearing too heavily on the pencils e and n, which 
will delineate the paths of the earth and moon. As 


the index I points out the days of the months, the in- 


dex F ſhews the moon's age on theſe days, in the circle 
of 294 equal parts. And as this laſt index points to 
the different days in its circle, the like numeral figures 
may be ſet to thoſe parts of the curves of the earth's 
path and moon's, where the pencils e and are at thoſe 
times reſpectively, to ſhew the places of the earth and 
moon. If the pencil e be puſhed a very little off, as if 


from the peneil , to about N part of their diſtance, 


and the pencil n puſhed as much towards e, to bring 


them to the ſame diſtanees again, though not to the 


ſame points of ſpace ; then, as goes round e, e will 


go as it were round the centre of gravity between the 


earth e and moon ; but this motion will not ſenſibly 
alter the figure of the earth's path or the moon's. 
If a pin, as p, be put through the pencil u, with 


its head towards that of the pin q in the pencil e, its 
m goes round e, or as 


head will always keep thereto 
the ſame ſide of the moon is ſtill obverted to the earth. 
But the pin p, which may be confidered as an equato- 
rial diameter of the moon, will turn quite round the 
point n, making all poſſible angles with the line of 
its progreſs, or line of the moon's path. This 1s an 
ocular proof of the moon's turning round her axis. 
The Tipt-Diai, Plate LIV. fig. 1. The outſide 
parts of this machine conſiſt of, 1. An eight-fided 
box, on the top of which at the corners 1s ſhewn the 


phaſes of the moon at the octants, quarters, and full. 


Within theſe is a circle of 294 equal parts, which are 
the days of the moon's age accounted from the ſun at 
new moon, round to the Pao again. Within this circle 
is one of 24 hours divided into their reſpective halves 
and quarters. 2. A moving elliptical plate, painted 
blue, to repreſent the riſing of the tides under and op- 
poſite to the moon; and 5 the words, high water, 
tide falling, low water, tide riſing, marked upon it. 
To one end of this plate is fixed the moon M by the 
wire W, and goes along with it. 3. Above this el- 
liptical plate is a round one, with the points of the 
compaſs upon it, and alſo the names of above 200 
places in the large machine {but only 32 in the agures 


to avoid confuſion) ſet over thoſe points in which the 


moon bears when ſhe raiſes the tides to the greateſt 


heights at theſe places twice in every lunar day: And 


to the north and ſouth points of this plate are fixed two 
| indexes 


tle into the floor to 
ſecure the wheel from turning. Then lay a paper a- 
bout four feet long under the pencils e and n, croſs- 
| wiſe to the bar; which done, move the bar ſlowly 
of the wheel V; and as the earth E 


325 


850 


water in the afternoon at that place. 


7 
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indexes I and K, which ſhew the times of high water, 


in the hour circle, at all theſe places. 4. Below the 
elliptical plate are four ſmall plates, two of which pro- 
ject out from below its ends at new and full moon; and 
ſo, by lengthening the ellipſe, ſhew the ſpring-tides, 
which are then raiſed to the greateſt heights by the 
united attractions of the ſun and moon. The other 
two of theſe ſmall plates appear at low water when the 
moon is in her quadratures, or at the fides of the el- 
liptic plate, to ſhew the neap-tides; the ſun and moon 
then acting croſs-wiſe to each other. When any two 
of theſe ſmall plates appear, the other two are hid ; 
and when the moon is in her octants, they all diſappear, 
their being neither ſpring nor neap tides at thoſe times, 
Within the box are a few wheels for performing theſe 
motions by the handle or winch H. | 
Turn the handle until the moon M comes to any g1- 
ven day of her age in the circle of 294 equal parts, 
and the moon's wire W will cut the time of her co- 
ming to the meridian on that day, in the hour circle ; 
the & 
ſite XII mid-night : Then looking for the name of 
any given place on the round plate (which makes 295 
rotations whilſt the moon M makes only one revolution 
from the ſun to the ſun again), turn the handle til] that 
place comes to the word high water under the moon, 
and the index which falls among the forenoon hours 
will ſhew the time of high water at that place in the 
forenoon of the given day: then turn the plate half 
round, till the ſame place comes to the oppoſite high- 
water mark, and the index will ſhew the time of high 
| And thus, as 
all the different places come ſucceſſively under and op- 
poſite to the moon, the indexes ſhew the times of high 
water at them in both parts of the day: and, when 
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ASTROP-WELLS, in Northamptonſhire, were 
recommended by the phyſicians Willis and Clever, for 
the cure of the ſcurvy, aſthma, &c. | 


ASTROSCOPE, a kind of aſtronomical inſtru- 


ment, compoſed of two cones, on whoſe ſurface the 


conſtellations, with their ſtars, are delineated, by 
means whereof the ſtars may eaſily be known. The 


aſtroſcope is the invention of William Schukhard, 


formerly profeſſor of mathematics at Tubingen, who 
ubliſhed a treatiſe expreſsly on it, in 1698. 
ASTRUC (John), a celebrated phyſician, was 
born in the year 1684, at the little town of Savoy, in 
the province of Languedoc. His father, who was a 
proteſtant clergyman, beſtowed particular pains upon 
the earlieſt part of his education. After which he 
went to the univerſity of Montpelier, where he was 
created matter of arts in the year 1700. He then be- 
gan the ſtudy of medicine; and, in two years, ob- 
tained the degree of batchelor, having, upon that oc- 
caſion, written a diſſertation on the cauſe of fermenta- 
tion, which he defended 1n a very ſpirited manner. On 
the 25th of January 1703, he was created doctor of 
phyſic; after which, before arriving at extenſive prac- 
tice, he applied to the ſtudy of medical authors, both 
ancient and modern, with uncommon aſſiduity. The 
good effects of his ſtudy ſoon appeared; for, in the 
year 1710, he publiſhed a treatiſe concerning muſcular 


II under the ſun being mid-day, and the oppo- 


N O M . 
the ſame places come to the low- water marks, the in- 
dexes ſhew the times of low water. For about three 
days before and after the times of new and full moon, 
the two ſmall plates come out a little way from below 
the high-water marks on the elliptica] plate, to ſhew 
that the tides riſe ſtill higher about theſe times: and 
about the quarters, the other two plates come out a 
little from under the low-water mark, towards the ſun, 
and on the oppoſite fide, ſhewing that the tides of 
flood riſe not then ſo high, nor do the tides of ebb fall 
ſo low, as at other times. | 1 

By pulling the handle a little way outward, it is dif- 
engaged from the wheel-work, and then the upper 
plate may be turned round quickly by hand, fo as the 
moon may be brought to any given day of her age in 
about a quarter of a minute; and by puſhing in the 
handle, it takes hold of the wheel-work again. 

On AB, (fig. 2.) the axis of the handle H, is an 
endleſs ſcrew C, which turns the wheel FED of 24 
teeth round in 24 revolutions of the handle : this wheel 
turns another ONG of 48 teeth, and on its axis is the 
pinion PQ of four leaves, which turns the wheel LKI 
of 59 teeth round in 294 turnings or rotations of the 
wheel FED, or in 708 revolutions of the handle, which 


is the number of hours in a ſynodical revolution of the 


moon. The round plate, with the names of places up- 
on it, is fixed on the axis of the wheel FED; and the 
elliptical or tide-plate with the moon fixed to it, is up- 
on the axis of the wheel LKI; conſequently, the for- 


mer makes 294 revolutions in the time that the latter 


makes one. 'The whole wheel FED, with the endleſs 
ſcrew C, and dotted part of the axis of the handle 
AB, together with the dotted part of the wheel ONG, 

lie hid below the large wheel LKI. WS 


| *. © © | 
motion, from which he acquired very high reputation, 
In the year 1717, he was appointed to teach medicine 
at Montpelier ; which he did with ſuch perſpicuity and 


eloquence, that it was univerſally ſaid, he had been 


born to be a profeſſor. His fame ſoon roſe to ſuch a 
height, that the king aſſigned him an annual ſalary; 
and he was, at the ſame time, appointed to ſuperintend | 
the mineral waters in the province of Languedoc. 

But, as Montpelier did not afford ſufficient ſcope for 
his aſpiring genius, he went to Paris with a great ſtock 


of manuſcripts, which he intended to publiſh, after 


ſubjecting them to the examination of the learned. 
Soon after, however, he left. it, having in the year 
1729 accepted the office of firſt phyſician to the king 
of Poland, which was then offered to him. His ſtay 
in Poland, however, was but of ſhort duration, and 
he again returned to Paris. i 
Upon the death of the celebrated Geoffroy, in the 
year 1731, he was appointed Regius Profeſſor of me- 
dicine at Paris. The duties of this office he diſcharged 
in ſuch a manner, as to anſwer even the moſt ſanguine 
expectations. He taught the practice of phyſic with 
ſo great applauſe, as to draw from other univerſities to 
that of Paris, a great concourſe of medical ſtudents, 
foreigners as well as natives of France. At the ſame 
time he was not more celebrated as a profeſſor than a 


practitioner. And, even at an advanced age, * 
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= ſiſted with unwearied affiduity in that intenſe ſtudy 


which firſt raiſed his reputation. Hence it is, that he 
has been enabled to tranſmit to poſterity ſo many va- 
juable monuments of his medical erudition. He died, 
univerſally regreted, on the 15˙h of May, 1766, in 
in the 82d year of his age. | | 
ASTURIA, an ancient kingdom of Spain, ſub- 
dued by Auguſtus emperor of Rome. — The inhabi- 
tants of this country, along with thoſe of Cantabria, 
aſſerted their liberty long after the reſt of Spain had 
received the Roman yoke. So great was their deſire 
of liberty, that, after being cloſely ſhut up by the Ro- 


man army, they endured the moſt terrible calamities of 


famine, even to the devouring of one another, rather 
than ſubmit to the enemy. At length, however, the 


Aſturians were for ſurrendering ; but the Cantabrians 


oppoſed this meaſure, maintaining that they ought all 
to die ſword in hand like brave men. Upon this the 
two nations quarrelled, notwithſtanding their deſpe- 
rate ſituation; and a battle enſuing, 10,000 of the A- 
ſturians were driven to the intrenchments of the Ro- 
mans, whom they begged in the moſt moving manner 
to receive them on any terms they pleaſed. But Tibe- 
rius the emperor's ſon-in-law refuſing to admit them 
into the camp, ſome of theſe unhappy people put an 
end to their lives by falling upon their own ſwords ; 
others lighting great fires threw themſelves into them, 
while ſome poiſoned themſelves by drinking the juice 
of a venomous herb. IE ok | 
The campaign being put an end to by winter, the 
next year the Aſturians ſummoned all their ſtrength 
and reſolution againſt the Romans; but, notwithſtand- 
ing their utmoſt efforts of valour and deſpair, they were 
entirely defeated in a moſt bloody battle which laſted 
two days, and for that time entirely ſubdued. A few 
years afterwards they rebelled, in conjuction with the 
Cantabrians ; but were ſoon reduced by the Romans, 
who maſſacred moſt of the young men that were ca- 
pable of bearing arms, This did not prevent them 
from revolting anew in a ſhort time afterwards ; bur 
without ſucceſs, being obliged to ſubmit to the Roman 
power, till the ſubverſion of that empire by the Goths. 
ASTURIAS, anciently the kingdom of Aſturia, is now 
a principality of modern Spain, bounded by Biſcay on 
the eaſt, Galicia on the weſt, Caſtile and Old Leon 
on the ſouth, and the ſea on the north. Its greateſt 
length is about 110 miles, and its breadth 54. On 
the ſouth it is ſeparated from Caſtile and Old Leon by 
high mountains covered with woods. The province is 
tolerably fertile; but thinly inhabited. The inhabi- 
tants value themſelves much on being deſcended from 
the ancient Goths. Even the poor peaſants, who are 
an to go to ſeek work in other provinces, call them- 
ſelves illaſtrious Goths and Mountaineers, thinking it ig- 
nommious to marry even with great and rich families of 
another race. This pride is flattered by the reſpe& paid 
them by the reſt of the nation, and the privileges beſtow- 
l : upon them bythe government. Thehereditary prince 
ok Spain is ſtiled prince of the Aſturias. The moſt re- 
3 places in this principality are Oviedo, Gyon, 
2 and St Andero. See theſe articles. 
* Wa OE, ſon of Cyaxares, the laſt king of 
1 wh es. He dreamed that from the womb of his 
Fa 8 * Mandane, married to Cambyſes king of Perſia, 
© prung a vine that ſpread itſelf over all Aſia. She 


. 


5 


being with child, he reſolved to kill the infant as ſoon Aſlyanax 


as born. Its name was Cyrus; and Harpagus, being 
ſent to deſtroy it, preſerved it: which Aſtyages after 
a wp time hearing of, he cauſed Harpagus to eat his 
own ſon. Harpagus called in Cyrus, who dethroned his 
1 and thereby ended the monarchy of the 
edes. See MEpia and PRERSIA. 

ASTYANAKR, the only ſon of Hector and An- 
dromache : after the taking of Troy, he was thrown 
from the top of a tower by Ulyſſes's orders. | 
_ ASTYNOMI, in Grecian antiquity, magiſtrates in 
Athens, correſponding to the zdiles of the Romans ; 
they were ten in number. See EPDILE. 

ASYLUM, a ſanctuary, or place of refuge, where 
criminals ſhelter themſelves from the hands of juſtice. 
The aſyla of altars and temples were very ancient ; and 
likewiſe thoſe of tombs, ſtatues, and other monuments 
of conſiderable perſonages: Thus, the temple of Diana 
at Epheſus was a refuge for debtors, the tomb of 'The- 
ſens for ſlaves. The Jews had their aſyla; the moſt 
remarkable of which were, the ſix cities of refuge, the 
temple, and the altar of burnt-offerings. 
 ASYMMETRY, the want of proportion between 
the parts of any thing, being the contrary of ſymmetry. 

ASYMPTOTE, in geometry, a line which conti- 
nually approaches nearer to another; but, though con- 
tinued infinitely, will never meet with it : Of theſe are 
many kinds. In ſtrictneſs, however, the term aſymptotes 
is appropriated to right lines, which approach nearer 
and nearer to ſome curves of which they are ſaid to 
be aſymptotes; but if they and their curve are indefi- 
nitely continued, they will never meet *. | 

ASYNDETON, in grammar, a figure which o- 
mits the conjunctions in a ſentence ; as in yeni, vidi, 
vici, ET is left out. 


ATABULUS, in phyſiology, a provincial wind in 
Apulia, of a dry pinching quality, and very noxious 
in its effects. The ancient naturaliſts ſpeak of the A- 
tabulus in terms of horror, on account of the ravage 
it made among the fruits of the earth, which it ſcorched 


or withered up. ; 


ATABYRIS, a very high mountain in the iſland 
of Rhodes, on which, according to Strabo and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, there ſtood a temple of Jupiter Atra- 
byrius, whoſe worſhip a colony of Rhodians carried 
into Sicily, where a temple was built to the ſame deity 
at Agrigentum. | 

ATARGATIS raxum, the temple of a god- 
deſs worſhipped by the Syrians and Parthians, having 
the face of a woman, and tail of a fiſh, and called 
Derceto by the Greeks. Her temple ſtood in the city 
Bambyce, called afterwards Hierapolis, It was ex- 
tremely rich, inſomuch that Craſſus, in his march a- 
gainſt the Parthians, ſpent ſeveral days in ms 

8 


the treaſure. Voſſius makes the name of this godde 


Phenician, from Addir-dag, the great fiſh. 

ATALANTA, an iſland in the Euripus of Eubcœa, 
near the Locri Opuntii, ſaid to have been originally 
a city of the Locri, but torn from the continent in the 
time of an earthquake, and during an eruption of 
mount Etna. This happened in the fourth year of 
the 934 Olympiad, in the reign of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, (Pliny, Oroſius). | 

ATALANTIS, ATLANTIiCa, or ATLANTIS. See 
ATLANTIS py 
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Ateſte. 


Ataraxy 


order. 


ö 
ATARAXY, a term uſed by the ſtoics and ſceptics, 


to denote that calmneſs of mind which ſecures us 


from all emotions ariſing from vanity and ſelf-conceit. 


ATARNEA, an ancient town of Myſia, ſituated 
between Adramyttium and Pitane, remarkable for the 
marriage of Ariſtotle with the ſiſter or concubine of 
the tyrant Hermias; alſo for the dotage of that phi- 
loſopher. | 

ATAXL, in a general ſenſe, the want of order: 
With phyſicians, it ſignifies irregularity of criſes and 
paroxyſms of fevers. | | 

ATCHE, in commerce, a ſmall ſilver coin uſed in 
Turky, and worth only one third of the Engliſh penny. 

ATCHIEVEMENT,, in heraldry, denotes the arms 
of a perſon, or family, together with all the exterior 
ornaments of the ſhield; as helmet, mantle, creſt, 
ſcrolls, and motto, together with ſuch quarterings as 
may have been ene by alliances, all marſhalled in 


ATCHIEVE. This term is derived from the 
French achever, 1. e. to finiſh or make an end of; but 
ſignifies, in heraldry, to perform great actions or ex- 


ploits, | 
ATE, the goddeſs of miſchief, in the Pagan theo- 


logy. She was daughter of Jupiter, and caſt down 


from heaven at the birth of Hercules. For Juno ha- 


ving deceived Jupiter, in cauſing Euriſtheus to be born. 
before Hercules, Jupiter expreſſed his reſentment on 


Ate, as the author of that miſchief; and threw her 


headlong from heaven to earth, ſwearing ſhe ſhould 
never return thither again, ( Homeri Il. xix. 125.) 


The name of this goddeſs comes from «Tau, noceo, to 


hurt. Her being the daughter of Jupiter means, ac- 
cording to mythologiſts, that no evil happens to us 
but by the permiſſion of providence; and her baniſh- 
ment to earth denotes the terrible effects of divine juſ- 
tice among men. f | 
ATEGUA, or ATTEGUAa, an ancient town of 
Spain, placed by ſome in the road from Antiquara, 


now Antequera, to Hiſpalis, or Seville; by others 


near Alcala Real; which laſt is the more probable ſi- 
tuation, becauſe the flumen falſum, now the Salado, was 
in its neighbourhood. Now Tebala Vieja, or Teivela. 

ATELLA, an ancient town of Campania in Italy, 
between Capua and Neapolis. From this town the 4- 
tellanæ fabulæ, or Atellani ludi, took their name. Theſe 
were alſo called Cſci, from their inventor, in whoſe ter- 
ritory Atella lay. They were generally a fpecies of 
farce, interlarded with much ribaldry and buffoonery ; 
and ſometimes were exordia or interludes preſented 
between the acts of other plays. The actors in theſe 
farces were not reckoned among the common players, 
nor deemed infamous; but retained the rights of their 


tribe, and might be liſted for ſoldiers, the privilege 


only of free men. The ruins of this town are {ti} 


to be ſeen about 11 miles from the modern Averfa, 
which was built out of its materials. 


A TEMPO eavsrTo, in muſic, ſignifies to ſing or 


play in an equal, true, and juſt time. 

ATERNUM, a town of Lucania in Italy, now 
Aerni, (Cluvenus) : Alſo a town in the territory of 
the Piceni, now Peſcara, a port- town of Naples, ſitu- 
ated on the Adriatic. E. Long. 15. 25. N. Lat. 42. 30. 

ATESTE, a town in the territory of Venice in 
Italy, now called Eſte. E. Long. 12. 6. N. Lat. 45. 25. 


1 
| ATHAMADULET, the prime miniſter of the au, 


A 8 T 


Perſian empire, as the grand vizier is of the Turkiſh 
empire. He is great chancellor of the kingdom, pre- 


and is charged with all foreign affairs. 
ATHAMANTA, syIoNEL; a genus of the di. 

nynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 

Of this genus Linnæus enumerates nine ſpecies ; but 


none of them merit particular notice except the cre. 


tenſis, otherwiſe called daucus creticus. This is an 
umbelliferous plant growing wild in the Levant and 
the warmer parts of Europe. The leaves are irregu- 


larly diſpoſed, and formed like thoſe of fennel. Phe 


flower-ſtalk riſes about two feet high, ſending out 
many branches, terminated at the top by compound 
umbels, compoſed of near 20 ſmall ones. 'Thele have 
white flowers with five petals, which are ſucceeded by 
oblong, hairy, channelled fruit, divided into two parts, 


containing one oblong hairy ſeed. The ſeeds have a 


warm biting taſte, with an agreeable aromatic ſmell, 
They are kept in the ſhops as a medicine, are carmi- 
native, and ſaid to be diuretic ; but are little uſed: in 
practice. The plant may be propagated from ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on an open bed of light dry 
ground ; the following autumn the plants ſhould be 
taken up, and planted at about a foot diſtance in a bed 
of light ſandy earth, where the roots will continue ſe- 
veral years. | , 
ATHANASIA, GoLDILOCKS; a genus of the 
polygamia zqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
claſs of plants. Of this genus, Dr Linnzus mentions 11 


Species ; of which the followthg fix are by Mr Miller, 


reckoned worthy of a place in thoſe gardens where 
there are conveniencies for preſerving tender plants, as 
none of theſc ſpecies will outlive the winters of this 


country. 1. The dentata grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. It riſes three or four feet high, 


ſending out many fide-branches, garniſhed with pretty 
long narrow leaves, having ſome reſemblance to thoſe 


of buckthorn plantain. The branches are generally 


terminated by yellow flowers formed into a kind of 
umbel. "Theſe flowers appear early in-ſummer, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 2. 'The trifurcata 1s alſo 
a native of Africa, as- are the three 5 ſorts. 
It is a ſhrubby plant, about the height of the former, 
ſending out ſeveral weak ſhoots, garniſhed with awl- 
ſhaped trifid leaves ſet cloſe to them, , of a pale filvery 


colour. The flowers are yellow, and terminate the 


branches in a corymbus. They appear in Augult, 
and the ſeeds ripen in October. 
riſes with a ſtrong ſhrubby ſtalk to, the height of fx 
or eight feet, ſending- out many ligneous branches 
garniſhed with long narrow leaves terminating in four 
or five parts like thoſe of ſamphire. The flowers are 
like thoſe of the former, and appear in July and Au- 
guſt, being ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in October. 
4. The pubeſcens hath ſtrong woody ſtalks four or 


five feet high, covered with a woolly bark, as are alſo 


the branches, which are cloſely garniſhed with entire, 
ſpearſhaped, woolly leaves, and are terminated by yel- 
low flowers having a long foot-ſtalk, and are ſometimes 
ſucceeded by ſeeds that ripen in the autumn. 5. he 


annua is a low annual plant, ſeldom rifing above a foot 
high, and ſending forth two or three ſlender branches 
garniſhed with wing- pointed leaves: the ftalks are ter 


minate 
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3. The crithmufolia 
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the ſeaſon is very favourable, the ſeeds do not ripen 
in this country. 6. The maritima, or ſea cudweed, 

rows naturally on the coaſts of the Mediterranean, as 
alſo in Wales, and ſome other parts of Britain; not- 
withſtanding which, Mr Miller ſays it muſt be put under 
a glaſs-frame in winter, and rarely perfects good ſeeds 
in Britain. It riſes two or three feet high, ſending out 
a few weak branches, garniſhed with white fpear-ſhaped 
leaves terminated by a fingle flower upon each foot- 


ſtalk. The firſt four of theſe ſorts may be propagated 


either by ſeeds or cuttings ; and their culture is not 


materially different from that of the common hot-bed 


lants. | 
x ATHANASIAN creep; a formulary, or con- 
feſſion of faith, long ſuppoſed to have been drawn up 
by Athanaſius biſhop of Alexandria, in the fourth 
century, to juſtify himſelf againſt the calumnies of his 
Arian enemies. But it is now generally allowed a- 
mong the learned not to have been his. Dr Waterland 


_ aſcribes it to Hilary biſhop of Arles, for the follow- 


ing among other reaſons: 1. Becauſe Honoratus of 
Marſeilles, the writer of his life, tells us, that he com- 
poſed an Expoſition of the: Creed, a properer title for the 
Athanaſian, than that of Creed ſimply which it now 
bears. 2, Hilary was a great admirer and follower of 
St Auſtin; and the whole compoſition of this creed 


is in a manner upon St Auſtin's plan, both with reſpect 


to the trinity and incarnation. 3. It is agreeable. to 
the ſtyle of Hilary, as far as we can judge from the 
little that 1s left of his works. Upon the whole, he 
concludes, that Hilary biſhop of Arles, about the 
year 430, compoſed the T he Expoſition of Faith, which 
now bears the name of the Athanaſſan Creed, for the 
uſe of the Gallican clergy, and particularly thoſe of 
the dioceſe of Arles: That, about the year 570, it 
became famous enough to be commented upon ; but 
that, all this while, and for ſeveral years lower, it had 
not yet acquired the name of Azhanaftan, but was ſim- 
ply ſtyled The Catholic Faith : That, before 670, A- 
thanafins's admired name came in to recommend and 
adorn it, being in itſelf an excellent ſyſtem of the A- 
thanaſian principles of the trinity and incarnation, in 
oppoſition chiefly to the Arians, Macedonians, and 
Apollinarians. This is the hypotheſis of the learned 
author of the Critical Hiſtory of the Athanaſian Creed. 

As to the reception of this creed in the Chriſtian 
churches, we find, that it obtained in France in the 
time of Hincmar, or about 850; that it was recei- 
ved in Spain about 100 years later than in France, and 
in Germany much about the ſame time. As to our 
own country, we have clear and poſitive proofs of this 
creed being ſung alternately in our churches in the 
tenth century. It was in common uſe in ſome parts 
of Italy, particularly in the dioceſe of Verona, about 
the year 960, and was received at Rome about the 
year 1014, As to the Greek and oriental churches, 
it has been queſtioned, whether any of them ever re- 
ceived this creed at all; tho' ſome very conſiderable 
writers are of a contrary perſuaſion. It appears then, 
that the reception of this creed has been both general 
and ancient; and may vie with any, in that reſpect, 
except the Nicene, or Conſtantinopolitan, the only 


general creed common to all the churches. 
Vol. II. | 
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nafan minated by bright yellow flowers growing in umbels, 
ed. hich appear in Auguſt and September; but unleſs 


the deſerts. | 
his room; who being killed in a popular ſedition under 


his ſee under Jovian. 
letter, in which he propoſed that the Nicene creed 
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- As to the matter of this creed, it is given as a ſum- Athanaſius 


mary of the true orthodox faith, and a condemnation 
of all herefies ancient and modern. Unhappily, how- 
ever, it has proved a fruitful ſource of unprofitable 
controverſy and unchriſtian animoſity even down to the 
preſent time. | 

ATHANASIUS (St), biſhop of Alexandria, and 
one of the greateſt defenders of the faith againſt the 
Arians, was born in Egypt. He followed St Alex- 
ander to the council of Nice, in 325, where he diſ- 


puted againſt Arius, and the following year was made 
biſhop of Alexandria; but, in 335, was depoſed by 


the council of Tyre: when, having recourſe to the em- 
peror Conſtantine, the Arian deputies accuſed him of 
having hindered the exportation of corn from Alex- 
andria to Conſtantinople; on which the emperor, with- 
out ſuffering him to make his defence, baniſhed him to 
'Treves. he emperor, two years after, gave orders 
that he ſhould be reſtored to his biſhopric : but, on his 
return to Alexandria, his enemies brought freſh accu- 
ſations againſt him, and choſe Gregory of Cappadocia 
to his ſee ; which obliged Athanaſius to go to Rome 
to reclaim it of pope Julius. He was there declared 
innocent, in a council held in 342, and 1n that of Sar- 
dica in 347, and two years after was reſtored to his 
ſee by order of the emperor Conſtans; but after the 
death of that prince, he was again baniſhed by the em- 
peror Conſtantius, which obliged him to retire into 
The Arians then elected one George in 


Julian, in 360, St Athanaſius returned to Alexandria, 
but was again baniſhed under Julian, and reſtored to 
He addreſſed to that emperor a 


ſhould be the ſtandard of the orthodox faith, and con- 
demned thoſe who demed the divinity of the Holy 
Ghoſt. He was alſo baniſhed by Valens in 367, and 


afterwards recalled. St Athanaſius died on the 29 of 


May, 373- 5 f | 

His works principally contain a defence of the 
myſtery of the Trinity, and of the incarnation and di- 
vinity of the Word and Holy Spirit. There are three 
editions of his works which are efteemed; that of 
Commelin, printed in 1600; that of Peter Nannius, 


in 1627; and that of father Montfaucon. As to the 


creed which bears his name, ſee the preceding article. 
ATHANATI, in Perſian antiquity, a body of 
cavalry, conſiſting of 10,000 men, always complete. 
They were called athanati, (a word originally Greek, 
and ſignifying immortal}, becauſe, when one of them 
happened to die, another was immediately appointed 
to ſucceed him. | 
ATHANOR. Chemiſts have diſtinguiſhed by this 
name a furnace ſo conſtructed that it can always main- 
tain an equal heat, and which ſhall laſt a long time 
without addition of freſh fuel. 
The body of the athanor has nothing in it particu- 
lar, and is conſtructed like ordinary furnaces. But at 
one of its ſides, or its middle, there is an upright 
hollow tower, which communicates with the fire-place 
by one or more ſloping 3 This tower ought 
to have a lid which exactly cloſes its upper openin 
When the athanor 1s to be uſed, as much lighted 
coal is put in the fire-place as is judged neceſſary, and 
the tower is filled to the top with unlighted fuel. The 
5 E tower 
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as the coal in the fire- place is conſumed, that in the 
tower falls down and ſupplies its place. As the coal 
contained in the tower has no free communication with 
the external air, it cannot burn till it falls into the 
fire - place. | 

The athanor being much celebrated and uſed by an- 
cient chemiſts, it has been particularly deſcribed by 
many authors, and was formerly found in all laborato- 
ries. At preſent this furnace is much leſs employed, 
and is even neglected. The reaſon of this is, that all 
the ancient chemiſts were in ſearch of the art of ma- 
king gold; and being excited by this powerful deſire, 
and confidence of ſucceſs, they ſpared no trouble nor 
expence to accompliſh this defign. 

without heſitation, operations which required great 
ren th of time and unremitted heat. Whereas now, 

theſe alluring hopes having vaniſhed, the cultivators of 
chemiſtry have no other view than to extend and per- 
fe& the theory of this effential part of natural philo- 
ſophy. This motive, altho' undoubtedly much nobler 
than the former, ſeems however to be leſs powerful 

over moſt men. For now, all long and laborious o- 

perations whence chemiſtry might receive great advan- 

tages, are neglected, as being tireſome and diſguſtful. 

There 1s, in faQ, a conſiderable difference betwixt the 

hope of explaining a philoſophical phenomenon, and 

that of obtaining an ingot of gold capable of produ- 
cing many others. Hence the inſtruments employed 
in Row operations, and particularly the athanor, are 
now much neglected; and alſo becauſe the fuel in the 
tower is apt to ſtick there or fall down at once in too 
great quantity. The lamp- furnace, which is a true 
athanor, may be ſucceſsfully employed in operations 

ee Chemi- which do not require much heat *. | 
Hrg. no 98,2 ATHEISM, the diſbelief of a deity. See ATHEtsT. 
ATHEIST, a perſon who does not believe the ex- 
iſtence of a Deity. Many people, both ancient and 
modern, have pretended to atheiſm, or have heen 
reckoned atheiſts by the world; but it is juſtly queſ- 
tioned whether any man ſeriouſly adopted ſuch a prin- 
ciple. Theſe pretenſions, therefore, muſt be founded 

on pride or affectation. 

Atheiſm, as abſurd and unreaſonable as it is, has 
had its martyrs. Luciho Vanini, an Italian, na- 
tive of Naples, publicly taught atheiſm in France, 
about the beginning of the ſeventeenth century; and, 
being convicted of it at Toulouſe, was condemned to 
death. Being preſſed to make public acknowledge- 
ment of his crime, and to aſk pardon of God, the 


| 
Atheling. 


king, and juſtice, he anſwered, he did not believe there 


was a God; that he never offended the king; and, as 

for juſtice, he wiſhed it to the devil. He confeſſed that 

he was one of twelve, who parted in company from 

Naples, to ſpread their doctrine in all parts of Europe. 

His tongue was firſt cut out, and then his body burnt, 
April 9. 1619. 

ATHELING, Avperinc, Ep lid, Ernlixc, or 

ETHELING, among the Anglo-Saxons, was a title of 

honour properly belonging to. the heir apparent, or 

| _ preſumptive, to the crown. This honourable appel- 


lation was firſt conferred by king Edward the Confeſ- 
for on Edgar, to whom he was great uncle, when, 


being without any iſſue of his own, he intended to 
make him his heir. 
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Athanor tower is then to be exactly cloſed with its lid. As faſt 


They undertook, 


cunei. 


. 


tural ſon of Edward the elder, and grandſon of the 
great Alfred. He ſucceeded to the crown in 92 5, and 
reigned 16 years. There was a remarkable law paſſed 
by this prince, which ſhews his juſt ſentiments of the 
advantages of commerce, as well as the early attention 
to it in this country: it declared, that any merchant 
who made three voyages on his own account beyond 
the Britiſh channel or narrow ſeas, ſhould be entitled 
to the privileges of a thane, or gentleman. | 

ATHENZA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated by 
the ancient Greeks in honour of Minerva, who was 
called Athene. 5 N 


ATHELSTAN, a Saxon king of England, na- Athe 


| 
Ather 


ATHENZAUDUM, in antiquity, a public place where. 


in the profeſſors of the liberal arts held their aſſemblies, 
the rhetoricians declaimed, and the poets rehearſed 
their performances. Theſe places, of which there 
were a great number at Athens, were built in the man- 
ner of amphitheatres, encompaſſed with ſeats, called 
The three moſt celebrated Athenza were thoſe 
at Athens, at Rome, and at Lyons, the ſecond of 
which was built by the emperor Adrian. 

ATH EN Us, a phyſician, born in Cilicia, cotem- 
porary with Pliny, and founder of the pneumatic ſect. 
He taught that the fire, air, water, and earth, are not 
the true elements, but that their qualities are, viz. heat, 
cold, moiſture, and dryneſs ; and to theſe he added a 
fifth element, which he called Hirit, whence his ſect 
had its name. | . 

ATHENZUs, a Greek grammarian, born at Nau- 
cratis in Egypt in the 3d century, one of the moſt 
learned men of his time. Of all his works we have 
none extant but hi s Deipnoſophis, 1. e. the ſophiſts 
at table; there is an infinity of facts and quotations 
in this work which render it very agreeable to admirers 
of antiquity. | 5 

There was alſo a mathematician of this name, who 
wrote a treatiſe on mechanics, which is inſerted in the 


works of the ancient mathematicians, printed at Paris 


in 1693, in folio, in Greek and Latin. 
ATHENAGORAS, an Athenian philoſopher, 

flouriſhed about the middle of the 29 century ; and was 

remarkable for his zeal for Chriſtianity, and his great 


learning, as appears from the apology which he ad- 
dreſſed to the emperors Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 


and Lucius Commodus. > 


ATHENODORUS, a famous ſtoic philoſopher, 


born at Tarſus, went to the court of Auguſtus, and 


was made by him tutor to Tiberius. Auguſtus had 
a great eſteem for him, and found him by experience 
a man of virtue and probity. He uſed to ſpeak very 
freely to the emperor. He, before he left the court 
to return home, warned the emperor not to give him- 
ſelf up to anger, but, whenever he ſhould be in a paſ- 
fion, to rehearſe the 24 letters of the alphabet before 
he reſolved to ſay or do any thing. He did not live 


to ſee his bad ſucceſs in the education of Tiberius. 
ATHENOPOLIS, a town of the Maſſilienſes, an 
ancient nation of Gaul, It is conjectured by Harduin 


to be the ſame with Tela Martius, now Toulon; by o- 
thers to be the ſame with Antipolis or Antibes. 
ATHENREE, a town of Ireland in the county 
of Galway, and province of Connaught. W. Long. 
8. 5. N. Lat. 53. 14. : 
ATHENS, a celebrated city of Greece, and cap 
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tal of the ancient kingdom of Attica, ſituated in E. 


Long. 53. N. Lat. 38. 5. See ATTICA. 
In early times, that which was afterwards called the 


citadel was the whole city; and went under the name 


of Cecropia, from its founder Cecrops, whom the A- 
thenians in after times affirmed to have been the firſt 
builder of cities, and called this therefore by way of 
eminence Polis, i. e. the city. In the reign of E- 
richthonius it loſt the name of Cecropia, and acquired 
that of Athens, on what account is not certain; the 
moſt probable is, that it was ſo named in reſpe& to 
the goddeſs Minerva, whom the Greeks call Athene, 
who was alſo eſteemed its protectreſs. This old city 
was ſeated on the top of a rock in the midſt of a large 
and pleaſant plain, which, as the number of inhabit- 
ants increaſed, became full of buildings, which indu- 
ced the diſtinction of Acro and Catapolis, i. e. of the 
vpper and lower city. The extent of the citadel was 
60 ſtadia; it was ſurrounded by olive trees, and forti- 
fied, as ſome ſay, with a ftrong paliſade; in ſucceeding 
times it was encompaſſed with a ſtrong wall, in which 
there were nine pates, one very large one, and the reſt 
ſmall. The inſide of the citadel was adorned with in- 
numerable edifices. 'The moſt remarkable of which 
were, 1. The magnificent temple of Minerva, ſtyled 
parthenion, becauſe that goddeſs was a virgin, The 
Perſians deſtroyed it; but it was rebuilt with ſtill 
greater ſplendour, by the famous Pericles, all of the 


| fineſt marble, with ſuch {kill and ſtrength, that, in ſpite 
of the rage of time and barbarous nations, it remains 


perhaps the firſt antiquity in the world, and ftands 
a witneſs to the truth of what ancient writers have 
recorded of the prodigious magnificence of Athens in 
her flouriſhing ſtate. 2. The temple of Neptune and of 
Minerva; for it was divided into two parts: one ſacred 
to the god, in which was the ſalt fountain ſaid to have 
ſprung upon, the ſtroke of his trident ; the other to the 
goddeſs protectreſs of Athens, wherein was the ſacred 
okve which ſhe produced, and her image which fell 
down from heaven in the reign of Erichthonius. At 
the back of Minerva's temple was the public treaſury, 
which was burnt to the ground through the knavery 
of the treaſurers, who, having miſapphed the revenues 
of the ſtate, took this ſhort method of making up ac- 
counts. The lower city comprehended all the build- 
ings ſurrounding the citadel, the fort Munychia, and 
the havens Phalerum and Pirzus, the latter of which 
was joined to the city by walls five miles in length ; 
that on the north was built by Pericles, but that on 
the ſouth by Themiſtocles ; but by degrees the turrets 
which were at firit erected on theſe walls were turned 
ito dwelling-houſes for the. accommodation of the 
&thenians, whoſe large city was now become too ſmall 
tor them. The city, or rather the lower city, had 13 
great gates, with the names of which it is not neceſ- 
lary to trouble the reader. Among the principal edifices 
wich adorned it, we may reckon, 1. The temple of 
Theſeus, erected by Conon, near its centre. Adjacent 
thereto, the young people performed their exerciſes. 
It was alſo a ſanctuary for diſtreſſed perſons, ſlaves or 
free. +. The Olympian templeere&ed in honour of Jupi- 
ter, the honour of Athens, and of all Greece, The foun- 
dation of it was laid by Piſiſtratus : it was carried on 
but lowly in ſucceeding times, 700 years elapſing be- 
fore it was finiſhed, which happened under the reign 
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1nvaded Attica, always ſpared this place. 
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of Adrian, who was particularly kind to Athens: this 
was the firſt building in which the Athenians beheld 
pillars. 3. The pantheon, dedicated to all the gods; a 
moſt noble ſtructure, ſupported by 120 marble pillars, 
and having over its great gate two horſes carved by 
Praxiteles : it 18 yet remaining, as we ſhall have-oc- 
caſion to ſhew hereafter when we come to ſpeak of the 
preſent ſtate of this famous city. In ſeveral parts of 
it were abi or portico's, wherein people walked in 
rainy weather, and from whence a ſect of philoſophers 
were denominated ſtoics, becauſe their maſter Zeno 
taught in thoſe portico's, 

There were at Athens two places called Ceramicus, 
from Ceramus the ſon of Bacchus and Ariadne; one 
within the city, containing a multitude of buildings of 
all ſorts; the other in the ſuburbs, in which was the 
academy, and other edifices. The Gymnaſia of Athens 
were many; but the moſt remarkable were the Lyceum, 
Academia, and Cynoſarges. The Lyceum ſtood on 
the banks of Iliſſus; ſome ſay it was built by Piſiftra- 
tus, others by Pericles, others by Lycurgus. Here 
Ariſtotle taught philoſophy, inſtructing ſuch as came 
to hear him as they walked, whence his diſciples are 
generally thought to derive the name of peripatetics. 
The ceramicus without the city was the diſtance of fix 
ſtadia from its walls. The academy made part thereof; 
as to the name of which there 1s ſome diſpute. Some 
affirm that it was ſo called from Academus, an ancient 
hero, who, when Helen was ſtolen by Theſeus, diſco- 


vered the place where ſhe lay hid, to Caſtor and Pol- 


lux: for which reaſon the Lacedemonians, when they 
Diczarchus 
writes, that Caſtor and Pollux had two Arcadians in 
their army, the one named Echedemas, the other Ma- 

rothus ; from the former of theſe he ſays this place took 
its name, and that the borough of Marathon was ſo 
called from the other, It was a marſhy unwholeſome 
place, till Cimon was at great pains to have it drained; 
and then it became extremely pleaſant and delightful, 

being adorned with ſhady walks, where Plato read his 

lectures, and from thence his ſcholars were ſtyled aca- 

demics. The Cynoſarges was a place in the ſuburbs not 
far from the Lyceum: it was famous on many accounts; 

but particularly for a noble gymnaſium erected there, 

appointed for the ſpecial uſe of ſuch as were Athenians 

only by one fide. In after times Themiftocles derived 
to himſelf ill-will, by carrying many of the nobility to 
exerciſe with him here, becauſe, being but of the half 
blood, he could exerciſe no where elſe but in this gym- 

naſium. Antiſthenes inſtituted a ſect of ke” 19 6. nf 

who from the name of this diſtri, as many think, were 

ſtyled Cynics. 

The havens of Athens were three. Firſt the Pyrzus, 
which was diſtant about. 35 or 40 ſtadia from the city, 
till joined thereto by the long walls beforementioned, af- 
ter which it became the principal harbour of the city. It 
had three docks; Cantharos, Aphrodiſium, and Zea: the 
firſt was ſo called from an ancient hero, the ſecond from 
the goddeſs Venus who had there two temples, and 
the third from bread-corn. There were in this port 
five portico's, which joining together formed one great 
one called from thence Macra Stoa, or the grand 
portico, There were likewiſe two great markets or 
fora z one near the long portico, the other near the 
city. The ſecond port was Munichia, a promontory 
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nature, and afterwards rendered far ſtronger by art. 
It was of this that Epimenides ſaid, if the Athenians 
foreſaw what miſchief it would one day produce to 
them, they would eat it away with their teeth. The 
third was Phalerum, diſtant from the city, according 
to Thucydides, 35 ſtadia, but according to Pauſanias 
only 20. This was the moſt ancient harbour of A- 
thens, as Pyræus was the moſt capacious. 
pi 4 Of this city, as it ſtands at preſent, we have the fol- 
gate. lowing account by Dr Chandler. It is now called 
Athini ; and is not inconfiderable, either in extent or 
the number of inhabitants. It enjoys a fine tempera- 
ture, and a ſerene ſky, The air is clear and whole- 
ſome, though not fo delicately ſoft as in Ionia, The 
town ſtands beneath the Acropolis or citadel ; not en- 
compaſſing the rock, as formerly; but ſpreading into 
the plain, chiefly on the weſt and north-weſt. Cor- 
fairs infeſting it, the avenues were ſecured, and in 1676 
the gates were regularly ſhut after ſunſet. It 18 now 
open again; but ſeveral of the gateways remain, and a 
guard of Turks patrols at midnight. Some maſſes of 


brick-work, ſtanding ſeparate, without the town, be- 


longed perhaps to the ancient wall, of which other 
traces alſo appear. 'The houſes are moſtly mean, and 
ſtraggling; many with large areas or courts before 


them. In the lanes, the high walls on each ſide, which 


are commonly white-waſhed, reflect ſtrongly the heat 


of the ſun. The ſtreets are very irregular; and an- 
ciently were neither uniform nor handſome. They 
have water conveyed in channels from mount Hymet- 
tus, and in the bazar or market- place is a large foun- 
tain. The Turks have ſeveral moſques and public baths. 
The Greeks have convents for men and women; with 
many churches, in which ſervice is regularly perform- 
ed; and beſides theſe, they have numerous oratories or 
chapels, ſome in ruins or conſiſting of bare walls, fre- 
quented only on the anniverſaries of the ſaints to whom 
they are dedicated. A portrait of the owner on a board 
is placed in them on that occafion, and removed when 
the ſolemnity of the day is over. 5 ; 
Citadel. or © The city of Cecrops is now a fortreſs with a thick 
city of Ce- irregular wall, ſtanding on the brink of precipices, and 
crops. incloſing a large area about twice as long as broad. 
Some portions of the ancient wall may be diſeovered 
on the outſide, particularly at the two extreme angles; 
and in many places it is patched with pieces of co- 
lumns, and with marbles taken from the ruins. A 
confiderable ſum had been recently expended on the 
fide next Hymettus, which was finiſhed before we ar- 
rived. The ſcaffolding had been removed to the end 
toward Pentele ; but money was wanting, and the 
workmen were withdrawn. The garriſon conſiſts of 


a few Turks, who reſide there with their families, and 


are called by the Greeks Caſtriani, or the ſoldiers of the 
caſtle. The rock is lofty, abrupt, and inacceſſible, ex- 
cept the front, which is toward the Piræus; and on 
that quarter is a mountainous ridge, within cannon- 
ſhot. It is deſtitute of water fit for drinking; and ſup- 
plies are daily carried up in earthen jars, on horſes and 
afſes, from one of the conduits in the town. 

& The acropolis furniſhed a very ample field to the 
ancient virtuoſi. It was filled with monuments of Athe- 
nian glory, and exhibited an amazing diſplay of beau- 
ty, of opulence, and of art; each contending, as it 


66 


Athens. not far diſtant from Pyræus; a place very ſtrong by 


prodigious. Tiberius Nero, who was fond of image, 


N 
were, for the ſuperiority, It appeared as one entire ay 
offering to the Deity, ſurpaſſing in excellence, and 
aſtoniſfing in richneſs. Heliodorus, named Periegetes 
the guide, had employed on it 15 books. The curio- 
ſities of various kinds, with the pictares, ſtatues, and 
pieces of ſculpture, were ſo many and ſo remarkable, 
as to ſupply Polemo Periegetes with matter for four 
volumes; and Strabo affirms, that as many would be 
required in treating of other portions of Athens and 
of Attica. In particular, the number of ſtatues was 


gens. 


plundered the acropolis, as well as Delphi and Olym- 
pia; yet Athens, and each of theſe places, had not 
fewer than 3000 remaining in the time of Pliny. E. 
ven Pauſanias ſeems here to be diſtreſſed by the multi- 
plicity. of his ſubject. But this banquet, as it were, of 
the ſenſes has long been withdrawn; and is now be- 
come like the tale of a viſion. The ſpectator views 
with concern the marble ruins intermixed with mean 
flat roofed cottages, and extant amid rubbiſh ; the ſad 
memorials of a nobler people; which, however, as vi- 
ſible from the ſea, ſhould have introduced modern A. 
thens to more early notice. 'They who reported it 
was only a ſmall village, muſt, it has been ſurmiſed, 
have beheld the acropolis through the wrong end of 
their teleſcopes. 

6 The acropolis has now, as formerly, only one 
entrance, which fronts the Pirzus. The aſcent is by 
traverſes and rude fortifications furniſhed with cannon, 
but without carriages, and neglected. By the ſecond 
gate is the ſtation of the guard, who fits croſs-legged 
under cover, much at his eaſe, ſmoking his pipe, or 
drinking coffee, with his companions about him in 
like attitudes, Over this gateway is an inſcription in 
large characters on a ſtone turned upſide down, and 


black from the fires made below. It records a preſent R 
of a pair of ou. | N ; cat 
Going farther up, you come to the ruins of the pro- Toft; 


pylea, an edifice which graced the entrance into the plo- 


citadel, This was one of the ſtructures of Pericles, 
who began it when Euthymenes was archon, 435 years 
before Chriſt. It was completed in five years, at the 
expence of 2012 talents, It was of marble, of the 
Doric order, and had five doors to afford an eaſy pal- 
ſage to the multitudes which reſorted on buſineſs or 
devotion to the acropolis. 

« While this fabric was building, the architect Mne- 
ficles, whoſe activity equalled his ſkill, was hurt by a 
fall, and the phyſicians deſpaired of his life; but Mi- 
nerva, who was propitious to the undertaking, ap- 
peared, it was ſaid, to Pericles, and preſcribed a re- 
medy, by which he was ſpeedily and eaſily cured. It 
was a plant or herb growing round about the acropolis, 
and called afterwards parthenium. | A 

% The right wing of the propyléa was a temple of — 
victory. They related that Ægeus had ſtood there, 
viewing the ſea, and anxious for the return of his ſon 
Theſeus, who was gone to Crete with the tributary 
children to be delivered to the Minotaur. The veſſel 
which carried them had black ſails ſuiting the occaſion 
of its voyage ; and it was agreed, that, if Theſeus o- 
vercame the enemy, their colour ſhould. be changed to 
white. The negle& of this ſignal was fatal to Egeus, 
who, on ſeeing the ſails unaltered, threw himſelf down 


headlong from the rock, and periſhed, The ido! en 
| named. 


Athen 


gens. 


. 
named Victory without wings ; it was ſaid, becauſe the 
ne ws of the ſucceſs of Theſeus did not arrive, but with 


the conqueror. It had a pomegranate in the right 
hand, and an helmet in the left. As the ſtatue was 


without pinions, it was hoped the goddeſs would re- 


main for ever on the ſpot. - 2 | 

On the left wing of the propylea, and fronting the 
temple of Victory, was a building decorated with paint- 
ings by Polygnotus, of which an account 1s given by 
Pauſanias. This edifice, as well as the temple, was 
of the Doric order, the columns fluted, and without 
baſes, Both contributed alike to the uniformity and 
grandeur of the deſign ; and the whole fabric, when 
finiſhed, was deemed equally magnificent and orna- 
mental. The interval between Pericles and Pauſanias 
conſiſts of ſeveral centuries. The propylea remained 
entire in the time of this topographer, and, as will be 
ſhown, continued nearly fo to a much later period. 
It had then a roof of white marble, which was unſur- 
paſſed either in the ſize of the ſtones, or in the beauty 
of their arrangement; and before each wing was an 
equeſtrian ſtatue. 

„The propylea have ceaſed to be the entrance of 
the acropolis. The paſſage, which was between the co- 
jumns in the centre, is walled up almoſt to their capi- 
tals, and above is a battery of cannon. 'The way now 
winds before the front of the ancient ſtructure; and, 
turning to the left hand among rubbiſh and mean 


walls, you come to the back part, and to the five door- 


ways. The ſoil without is riſen higher than the top 
of the two ſmaller. There, under the vault and can- 
non, lies an heap of large ſtones, the ruin of the roof. 
« The temple of Victory, ftanding on an abrupt 
rock, has its back and one fide unencumbered with 
the modern ramparts. 
ing walled up, you enter it by a breach in the fide, 
within the propylea. It was uſed by the Turks as a 
magazine for powder, until about the year 1656; when 
a ſudden exploſion, occafioned by lightning, carried a- 
way the roof, with a houſe erected on it, belonging to 
the officer who commanded in the acropolis, whoſe 
family, except a girl, periſhed. The women of the 
Aga continued to inhabit in this quarter, but it is 
now abandoned and 1n ruins. | | 
„The cell of the temple of Victory, which is of 
white marble, very thick, and ſtrongly cemented, ſuf- 
ficiently witneſſes the great violence it has undergone ; 
the ſtones in many places being disjointed, as it were, 
and forced from their original poſition. Two of theſe 
making an acute angle, the exterior edges touching, 


without a crevice; ànd the light abroad being much 


ſtronger than in the room, which has a modern roof 
and is dark; the portion in contact becoming pellucid, 
had illumined the vacant ſpace with a dim colour re- 
ſembling that of amber. We were deſired to examine 
this extraordinary appearance, which the Greeks re- 
garded as a ſtanding miracle, and which the Turks, 
Who could not n oe them, beheld with equal aſto- 
nſhment, We found in the gape ſome coals, which 
had been brought on a bit of earthen ware for the 
Purpoſe of burning incenſe, as we ſuppoſed, and alſo 
a piece of wax-taper, which probably had been light- 
ed in honour of the faint and author of the wonder 

ut our Swiſs unfortunately carrying his own candle 


too far in, the ſmoke blackened. the marble, and de- 
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MT M 
ſtroyed the phenomenon. | - 


The building oppoſite to the temple has ſerved as 
a foundation for a fquare lofty tower of ordinary ma- 


ſonry. The columns of the front are walled up, and 


the entrance 1s by a low iron gate in the fide. It is now 
uſed as a place of confinement for delinquents; but in 
1676 was a puwder-mapazine, In the wall of a ram- 
part near it are {ome fragments of exquiſite ſculpture, 
repreſenting the Athenians fighting with the Amazons, 


Athens. 


Theſe belong to the freeze, which was then itanding. 


In the ſecond century, when Pauſanias lived, much of 
the painting was impaired by age, but ſome remained, 


and the ſubjects were chiefly taken from the Trojan 


ſtory. The traces are ſince vaniſhed, 
„The pediment of the temple of Victory, with 
that of the oppoſite wing, 1s deſcribed as remaining in 


1676; but on each building a ſquare tower had been 


ereCted. One of the ſteps in the front of the propylea 


was entire, with the ſour columns, their entablature and 


the pediment. The portico, to which the five door- 
ways belonged, conſiſted of a large ſquare room, roof- 


ed with ſlabs of marble, which were laid on two great 
marble beams, and ſuſtained by four beautiful columns. 


Theſe were Ionic, the proportions of this order beſt 
ſuiting that purpoſe, as taller than the Doric ; the 


reaſon it was hkewiſe preferred in the pronaos of the 
temple of Victory. The roof of the propylea, after 


ſtanding above 2000 years, was probably deftroyed, 
with all the pediments, by the Venetians in 1687, 
when they battered the caftle in front, firing red-hot 
bullets, and took it, but were compelled to reſign it 
again to. the Turks in the following year. The exte- 
rior walls, and, in particular, a ſide of the temple of 


Victory, retain many marks of their hoſtilities. 
The columns in the front be- 


The chief ornament of the acropolis was the par- Temple of | 


thenon or great temple of Minerva, a moſt ſuperb and rome 


magnificent fabric. The Perſians had burned the edi- 
fice, which before occupied the fite, and was called 
hecatompedon, from its being 100 feet ſquare. The 
zeal of Pericles and of all the Athenians was exerted 
in providing a far more ample and glorious refidence 
for their 1 goddeſs. 


was written by the latter and Carpion. It was of 
white marble, of the Doric order, the columns fluted 
and- without baſes, the number in front eight ; and 
adorned with admirable ſculpture. The ſtory of the 


birth of Minerva was carved in the front pediment; 


and 'in the back, her conteſt with Neptune for the 


country. 'The beaſts of burden, which had conveyed 


up the materials, were regarded as ſacred, and recom- 
penſed with paſtures ; and one, which had voluntarily 


headed the train, was maintained during life, without 


labour, at the public expence. 


The architects were 
Callicrates and Ictinus; and a treatiſe on the buildin 


12 
6 The ſtatue of Minerva, made for this temple by Her ſtatue, 


Phidias, was of ivory, 26 cubits or 39 feet high. It 
was decked with pure gold to the amount of 44 ta- 
lents, ſo diſpoſed by the advice of Pericles as to be 
taken off and weighed, if required. The goddeſs was 
repreſented ſtanding, with her veſtment reaching to 


her feet. Her helmet had a ſphinx for the creſt, aud 


on the ſides were griffins. The head of Meduſa was 


on her breaſt-plate.. In one hand ſhe held her ſpear, 


and in the other ſupported an image of Victory about 


four cubits high. The battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapithæ 
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Athens, Lapithæ was carved on her ſandals; and on her ſhield, 
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Temple 


converted 
into a 
moſque. 


which lay at her feet, the war of the gods and giants, 
and the battle of the Athenians and Amazons. By 
her ſpear was a ſerpent, in alluſion to the ſtory of E- 
richthonius ; and on the pedeſtal, the birth of Pando- 
ra, The Sphinx, the Victory, and Serpent, were ac- 
counted eminently wonderful. This image was placed 
in the temple in the firſt year of the 87th Olympiad, in 
which the Pelopenneſian war began. The gold was 
{tripped off by the tyrant Lachares, when Demetrius 
Poliorcetes compelled him to fly. The ſame plunderer 
plucked down the golden ſhields in the acropolis, and 
earried away the golden Victories, with the precious 
veſſels and ornaments provided for the Panathenzan 
feſtival. | | | 

« The parthenon remained entire for many ages af- 
ter it was deprived of the goddeſs. The Chriſtians 
converted it into a church, and the Mahometans into 
a moſque. It is mentioned in the letters of Crufius, 
and miſcalled the pantheon, and the temple of the 
unknown God. The Venetians under Koningſmark, 
when they beſieged the acropolis in 1687, threw a 
bomb, which demoliſhed the roof, and, ſetting fire to 
ſome powder, did much damage to the fabric. The 
floor, which is indented, ſtill witneſſes the place of its 
fall. This was the fad forerunner of farther deſtruc- 
tion; the Turks breaking the ſtones, and applying 
them to the building of a new moſque, which ftands 
within the ruin, or to the repairing of their houſes and 
the walls of the fortreſs. The vaſt pile of ponderous 


materials, which lay ready, is greatly diminiſhed ; and 


the whole ſtructure will gradually be conſumed and 
diſappear. | 

The temple of Minerva in 1676 was, as Wheeler 
and Spon aſſert, the fineſt moſque in the world, with- 
out compariſon. The Greeks had adapted the frabric 
to their ceremonial by conſtructing at one end a ſemi- 
circular receſs for the holy tables, with a window : for 
before it was enlightened only by the door, obſcurity 
being preferred under the heathen ritual, except on 
feſtivals, when it yielded to ſplendid illuminations ; 


the reaſon, it has been ſurmiſed, why temples are 


commonly found fimple and unadorned on the infides. 
In the wall beneath the window were inſerted two pie- 
ces of the ſtone called phengites, a ſpecies of marble 


diſcovered in Cappadocia in the time of Nero; and 


ſo tranſparent, that he erected with it a temple to For- 
tune, which was luminous within, when the door was 
ſhut. Theſe pieces were perforated, and the light 
which entered was tinged with a reddiſh or yellowiſh 
hue. The picture of the Panagia or Virgin Mary, in 
Moſaic, on the ceiling of the receſs, remained; with 
two jaſper columns belonging to the ſkreen, which had 
ſeparated that part from the nave; and within, a ca- 
nopy ſupported by four pillars of porphyry, with Co- 
rinthian capitals of white marble, under which the 


table had been placed; and behind it, beneath the 


window, a marble chair for the archbiſhop ; and alſo 
a P ſtanding on four ſmall pillars in the middle 
aile. The Turks had white-waſhed the walls, to obli- 
terate the portraits of ſaints, and the other paintings, 
with which the Greeks decorate their places of wor- 
ſhip; and had erected a pulpit on the right hand for 
their iman or reader. The roof was diſpoſed in ſquare 


compartments ; the ſtones maſlive ; and ſome had fal- 
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len in. It had been ſuſtained in the pronaos by fix co- 
lumns; but the place of one was then ſupplied by à 


large pile of rude maſonry, the Turks not having been 


able to fill up the gap more worthily. 'The roof of 
the naos'was ſupported by colonnades ranging with 
the door, and on each fide ; conſiſting of 22 pillars be. 
low, and of 23 above. The odd one was over the en- 
trance, which by that diſpoſition was left wide and un. 
embarraſſed. In the portico were ſuſpended a few lamps, 
to be uſed in the moſque at the ſeaſons when the muf. 
ſelmans aſſemble before day-break, or to be lighted up 
round the minaret, as is the cuſtom during their Ra- 
mazan or Lent. TY 


* * * . 

6 It is not eaſy to conceive a more ſtriking object Magi 
than the parthenon, though now a mere ruin. The co. ruin. 
lumns within the naos have all been removed: but on 


the floor may be ſeen the circles which directed the 
workmen in placing them ; and at the farther end is 
a groove acroſs it, as for one of the partitions of the 
cell. The receſs erected by the Chriſtians is demoliſh. 
ed; and from the rubbiſh of the ceiling the Turkiſh 
boys collect bits of the Moſaic, of different colours, 
which compoſed the picture. We were told at Smyr. 
na, that this ſubſtance had taken a poliſh, and been 
ſet in buckles. This cell 1s about half demoliſhed; 
and in the columns, which ſurrounded it, is a large 
gap near the middle. On the walls are ſome traces of 
the paintings. Before the portico is a reſervoir ſunk 
in the rock, to ſupply the Turks with water for the 
purifications cuſtomary on entering their moſques. In 
it, on the left-hand, is the rubbiſh of the pile erected 
to ſupply the place of a column; and on the right, a 
ſtaircaſe, which leads out on the architrave, and has a 
marble or two with inſcriptions, but worn ſo as not to 
be legible. It belonged to the minaret, which has 
been deſtroyed. 


„ . | z 2 
« The travellers, to whom we are indebted for an Sculpt 


account of the moſque, have likewiſe given a deſerip- 
tion of the ſculpture then remaining in the front. In 
the middle of the pediment was ſeen a bearded Jupiter, 
with a majeſtic countenance, ſtanding, and naked ; the 
right arm broken. The thunder- bolt, it has been ſup 

poſed, was placed in that hand, and the eagle between 
his feet. On his right was a figure, it is conjectured, 
of Victory, clothed to the mid-leg; the head and arms 
gone. This was leading on the horſes of a car, in 
which Minerva ſat, young and unarmed ; ber head- 
dreſs, inſtead of a helmet, reſembling that of a Ve- 
nus. The generous ardour and lively ſpirit viſible in 
this pair of celeſtial ſteeds, was ſuch as beſpoke the 
hand of a maſter, bold and delicate, of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles. Behind Minerva was a female figure, with- 
out a head, ſitting, with an infant in her lap; and in 
this angle of the pediment was the emperor Hadrian 
with his arm round Sabina, both reclining, and ſeem- 
ing to regard Minerva with pleaſure. On the left fide 
of Jupiter were five or ſix other trunks to complete the 
aſſembly of deities, into which he received her. Theſe 
figures were all wonderfully carved, and appeared as 
big as life. Hadrian and his conſort, it is likely, were 
complimented by the Athenians with places among 
the marble gods in the pediment, as benefactors 
Both of them may be conſidered as intruders on the 
original company; and poſſibly their heads were pla. 


ced on trunks, which before had other owners. wy 
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hens. fill poſſeſs their corner, and are eaſy to be recognized, to eat of the new eheeſe of Attica; and, among her Athens. 


1 
ple of 
tune E- 
neus. 


19 
inerva 
8. 


the goddeſs. 


though not unimpaired. The reſt of the ſtatues are 
defaced, removed, or fallen. Moroſini was ambitious 


to enrich Venice with the ſpoils of Athens; and by an 
attempt to take down the principal group, haſtened 


their ruin. In the other pediment is a head or two of 


ſea-horſes finely executed, with ſome mutilated figures; 


and on the architrave beneath them are marks of the 
fixtures of votive offerings, perhaps of the golden 
ſhields, or of feſtoons ſuſpended on ſolemn occafions, 
when the temple was dreſſed out to receive the votaries 
of the eg e 


« Neptune and Minerva, once rival deities, were 


joint and amicable tenants of the Erecthẽum, in which 


was an altar of Oblivion. The building was double, a 
partition-wall dividing it into two temples, which 
fronted different ways. One was the temple of Nep- 
tune Erectheus, the other of Minerva Polias. The 
latter was entered by a ſquare portico connected with 
a marble ſkreen, which fronts towards the propylea. 
The door of the cell was on 'the left hand ; and at 
the farther end of the paſſage was a door leading 
down into the Pandroſeum, which was contiguous. 

« Before the temple of Neptune Erectheus was an 
altar of Jupiter the ſupreme, on which no living thing 
was ſacrificed, but they offered cakes without wine. 
Within it was the altar of Neptune and Erectheus; 
and two, belonging to Vulcan and a hero named Ba- 


ter, who had tranſmitted the prieſthood to his poſte-- 


rity, which were called Butadæ. On the walls were 
paintings of this illuſtrious family, from which the 
prieſteſs of Minerva Polias was alſo taken. It was aſ- 
ſerted that Neptune had ordained the well of ſalt wa- 
ter, and the figure of a trident in the rock, to be me- 
morials of his contending for the country. The former, 
Pauſanias remarks, was no great wonder, for other 
wells of a ſimilar nature were found inland ; but this, 
when the ſouth wind blew, afforded the ſound of waves. 

« The temple of Minerva Polias was dedicated by 
all Attica, and poſſeſſed the moſt ancient ſtatue of 
The demi or towns had other deities, 
but their zeal for her ſuffered no diminution. The 
image, which they placed in the acropolis, then the 
city, was in after ages not only reputed conſummately 
holy, but believed to have fallen down from heaven in 
the reign of Erichthonius. It was guarded by a large 
ſerpent, which was regularly ſerved with offerings of 
honied cakes for his food. This divine reptile was of 
* arc and attained to an extraordinary age. 

e wiſely withdrew from the temple, when in danger 


a from the Medes; and, it is ſaid, was living in the ſe- 


cond century. Before this ſtatue was an owl; and a 
golden lamp. This continued burning day and night. 
It was contrived by a curious artiſt, named Callimachus, 
and did not require to be repleniſned with oil oftener 
than once a-year. A brazen palm- tree, reaching to 
the roof, received its ſmoke. Ariſtion had let the 
holy flame expire while Sylla beſieged him, and was 
abhorred for his impiety. 'The original olive-tree, 
aid to have been produced by Minerva, was kept in 
this temple. When the Medes ſet fire to the acropo- 
lis, it was conſumed z but, they aſſerted, on the follow- 
ing day, was found to have ſhot up again as much as 


Acubit, It grew low and crooked, but was eſteemed 


very holy. The prieſteſs of Minerva was not allowed 


perquiſites, was a meaſure of wheat, and one of barley, 
for every birth and burial. This temple was again 
burned when Callias was archon, 24 years after the 
death of Pericles. Near it was the tomb of Cecrops, 
and within it EreQheus was buried. 


“ The ruin of the EreQheum is of white marble ; 


the architectural ornaments of very exquiſite workman- 
ſhip, and uncommonly curious. 
front of the temple of Neptune are ſtanding with the 


architrave; and alſo the ſkreen and portico of Minerva 


Polias, with a portion of the cell retaining traces of 
the partition- wall. The order is Ionic. 
revered by ancient Attica, as holy in the higheſt de- 
gree, was in 1676 the dwelling of a Turkiſh family, 
and is now deſerted and neglected; but many ponde- 
rous ſtones and much rubbiſh muſt be removed before 
the well and trident would appear. The former, at 
leaſt, might probably be diſcovered. The portico is 
uſed as a powder- magazine; but we obtained permiſ- 
ſion to dig and to examine the outſide. The door- way 
of the veſtibule is walled up, and the ſoil riſen nearly 
to the top of the door-way of the Pandroſcum. By 
the portico is a battery commanding the town, from 


which aſcends an amuſing hum. The Turks fire from 


it, to give notice of the commencement of Ramazan 
or of their Lent, and of bairam or the holy-days, and 


on other public occaſions. 


„The pandroſeum is a ſmall, but very particular 
building, of which no ſatisfactory idea can be commu- 
nicated by deſcription.  'The entablature is ſupported 
by women called Caryatide;, Their ſtory is thus re- 
lated. The Greeks, victorious in the Perſian war, 
Jointly deſtroyed Carya, a city of the Pelopenneſus, 
which had favoured the common enemy. They cut 
off the males, and carried into captivity the women, 
whom they compelled to retain their former dreſs and 
ornaments, though in- a ſtate of ſervitude. The ar- 
chitects of thoſe times, to perpetuate the memory of 
their puniſhment, repreſented them, as in this inſtance, 
each with a burden on her head, one hand uplifted to 
it, and the other hanging down by her ſide. The i- 
mages were in number fix, all looking toward the par- 
thenon. 
propylea, remain, but mutilated, ang their faces be- 
ſmeared with paint. The ſoil is wfen almoſt to the 
top of the baſement on which they are placed. This 
temple was open or latticed between the ſtatues ; and 
in it alſo was a ſtunted olive-tree, with an altar of Ju- 
piter Herceus ſtanding under it. The propylea are 
nearly in a line with the ſpace dividing it from the par- 
thenon; which diſpoſition, beſides its other effects, oc- 
caſioned the front and flank of the latter edifice to be 
ſeen at once by thoſe who approached it from the en- 
trance of the acropolis. 


The columns of the 


An edifice 


The four in front, with that next to the 


* 
— 


6 The ruin of the temple of Jupiter Olympius con- Of 5 


ſiſts of prodigious columns, tall and beautiful, of the 
Corinthian order, fluted; ſome ſingle, ſome ſupporting 
their architraves; with a few maſſive marbles beneath; 
the remnant of a vaſt heap, which only many ages could 


have conſumed and reduced into ſo ſcanty a compaſs. 


The columns are of very extraordinary dimenſions, be- 
ing about ſix feet in diameter, and near fixty in height. 
The number without the cell was 116 or 120. Seventeen 
were ſtanding in 1676: but a few years before we arri- 


ved, 


lympius. 
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Athens. ved, one was overturned with much difficulty, and applied 
to the building a new moſque in the bazar or market- 
place. This violence was avenged by the baſhaw of 
Negropont, who made it a pretext for extorting from 
the vaiwode or governor 15 purſes; the pillar being, 
he alleged, the property of their maſter the Grand 
Signior. It was an angular column, and of conſe- 
quence in determining the dimenſions of the fabric. 
We regretted that the fall of this mighty maſs. had 
not been poſtponed until we came, as it would have 
afforded an opportunity of inſpecting and meaſuring 
ſome members which we found far too lofty to be at- 
tempted. On a piece of the architrave, ſupported by a 
couple of columns, are two parallel walls, of modern 
maſonry, arched about the middle, and again near the 
top. You are told it has been the habitation of a her- 
mit, doubtleſs of a Stylites ; but of whatever buildin 
it has been part, and for whatever purpoſe deſigned, 


it muſt have been erected thus high in air, while the 


immenſe ruin of this huge ſtructure was yet ſcarcely 
diminiſhed, and the heap inclined ſo as to render it ac- 
ceſſible. It was remarked that two ſtones of a ſtep in 
the front had coaleſced at the extremity, ſo that no 
juncture could be perceived; and the like was diſco- 
vered alſo in a ſtep of the parthenon. In both inſtan- 
ces it may be attributed to a concretory fluid, which 


pervades the marble in the quarry. Some portion re- 


maining in the pieces, when taken green as it were, 

and placed in mutual contact, it exſuded and united 
them by a proceſs ſimilar to that in a bone of an ani- 
mal when broken and properly ſet. . 

«© Beſides the more ftable antiquities, many de- 
tached pieces are found in the town, by the fountains, 
in the ſtreets, the walls, the houſes, and churches. 
Among theſe are fragments of ſculpture; a marble 
chair or two, which probably belonged to the Gym- 
naſia or theatres; a ſun-dial at the catholicon or ca- 
thedral, inſcribed with the name of the maker; and, 
at the archiepiſcopal houſe cloſe by, a very curious 
veſſel of marble, uſed as a ciſtern to receive water, but 
once ſerving, it is likely, as a public ſtandard or mea- 
ſure. Many columns occur; with ſome maimed ſta- 
tues ; and pedeſtals, ſeveral with inſcriptions, and al- 

- moſt buried in earth. A cuſtom has prevailed, as at 
Chios, of fixing in the wall, over the gateways and 
doors of the houſes, carved ſtones, moſt of which ex- 
hibit the. funeral ſupper. In the courts of the houſes 
lie many round ſtelæ, or pillars, once placed on the 
graves of the Athenians; and a great number are ſtill 
to be ſeen applied to the ſame uſe in the Turkiſh bury- 
ing grounds before the acropolis. Theſe generally 
have conciſe inſcriptions containing the name of the 
perſon, and of the town and tribe, to which the de- 
ceaſed belonged. Demetrius the Phalerean, who en- 
- deavoured to reſtrain ſepulchral luxury, enacted, that 
no perſon ſhould have more than one, and that the 
height ſhould not exceed three cubits. 
cies, which reſembles our modern head-ſtones, is ſome- 


20 
Detached 
pieces of an- 
tique ſculp- 
ture, &c. 


times adorned with ſculpture, and has an epitaph in 


verſe. We ſaw a few mutilated Hermz. Theſe were 
buſts on long quadrangular baſes, the heads frequently 
ol braſs, invented by the Athenians. At firſt they 
were made to repreſent only Hermes or Mercury, and 


deſigned as guardians of the ſepulchres in which they 


were lodged; but afterwards the houſes, ſtreets, and 
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porticoes of Athens, were adorned with them, and A 


Another ſpe- 


a 1 KN 


rendered venerable by a multitude of portraits of ily. 
ſtrious men and women, of heroes and of gods: ang, 
it is related, Hipparchus, fon of Piſiſtratus, erected 
them in the demi or burough-towns, and by the road 
ſide, inſcribed with moral apophthegms in elegiac verſe; 


thus making them vehicles of inſtruction,” 


 ATHERINA, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes 


of the order of abdominales. The characters of this 
genus are theſe : 'The upper jaw is plain : the rays of 
the branchioſtege membrane are ſix; and the ſide- belt 
or line ſhines Tike filver. The ſpecies are two, viz. 


1. The hepſetus, with about 12 rays in the fin next 
It is alſo 


the anus. It is found in the Mediterranean. 
very common in the ſea near Southampton, where it 
is called a melt. The higheſt ſeaſon is from March 
to the latter end of May, or beginning of June; in 
which month it ſpawns. It never deſerts the place; 
and is conſtantly taken except in hard froſt. It is alſo 
found on other coaſts of our iſland. The length is a- 
bove four inches æ, and the tail is much forked. The 
fiſh is ſemipellucid, covered with ſcales; the colour 
ſilvery, tinged with yellow: beneath the fide-line is a 
row of ſmall black ſpots. 2. The menidea, with 24. 
rays in the fin next the anus. This is a very ſmall pel- 
lucid fiſh, with many black points interſperſed ; it has 
many teeth in the lips, but none in the tongue or jaws. 


It is found in the freſh waters of Carolina, and ſpawns 


in April. 18! 
ATHEROMA, in ſurgery, a tumour without pain 

or diſcoloration of the ſkin, containing, in a membra- 

nous bag, matter reſembling pap, intermixed with 


hard and ſtony particles. heſe tumours are eaſily 
cured by inciſion. | | 5 


ATHERTON, or ATxzzsToN, a town of War- 
wickſhire in England, ſituated on the river Stour, in 
W. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 52. 40. It is a conſiderable 
town, and had formerly a monaſtery; but now is beſt 
known by its fair, which is the greateſt in England 
for cheeſe. | 11 +4 | 

ATHLETE, in antiquity, perſons of ſtrength and 
agility, diſciplined to perform in the public games. 
The word is originally Greek, «8»7»c ; formed from 
aN, certamen, combat; whence alſo «vo», the prize 
or reward adjuded the victor. Under athletz were 
comprehended wreſtlers, boxers, runners, leapers, 
throwers of the diſk, and thoſe practiſed in other ex- 
erciſes exhibited in the Olympic, Pythian, and other 
ſolemn ſports ; for the conquerors wherein there were 
eſtabliſhed prizes. 
_ ATHLETIC #arir, denotes a ſtrong hale con - 
ſtitution of body. Anciently it ſignified a full fleſhy 
corpulent ſtate, ſuch as the athletæ endeavoured to 
arrive at. The athletic habit is eſteemed the higheſt 
pitch of health: yet is it dangerous, and the next door 


to diſeaſe ; ſince, when the body is no longer capable 


of being improved, the next alteration mu be for the 
worſe. The chief object of the athletic diet, was to 
obtain a firm, bulky, weighty body; by force of which, 
more than art and agility, they frequently overpower- 
ed their antagoniſt : hence they fed alto ether on dry, 
fohd, and e aue meats. 

chief food was dry figs, and cheeſe, which was called 
arida ſaginatio, Eypa rpopn, and Ac Sraknpoy 10x 


Oribafius, or, as others ſay, Pythagoras, firſt broug w 
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this in diſuſe, and ſubſtituted fleſh in lieu thereof. They 
had a peculiar bread called vo. They exerciſed, 
eat, and drank, without ceaſing: they were not allowed 
to leave off eating when ſatiated, but were obliged to 
cram on till they could hold no more; by which means 
they at length acquired a degree of - voracity which 
to us ſeems incredible,, and a ſtrength ortional, 
Witneſs what Panſanias relates of the: four celebrated 
atbletæ, Polydamus the Theſſalian, Milo the Crotonian, 
Theagenes the Thaſian, and Euthymus the Locrian * 
The ſecond is ſaid to have carried a bull on his back 
à conſiderable Way, then ta have knocked him down 


- with a blow of his fiſt, and laſtly; as ſome add, devours 


Lat. 53. 20. 


ed him at a meal. Nl 


ATHLONE, à town of Weſtmeath in Ireland, 
ong. 8. O. N. 


gatuated on the river Shannon, in W. I. 
It is pretty large, and divided into two 
parts by the river, over which there is a/ſtone bridge. 
Both diviſions are well fortified, but it was taken by 
king William in 1691. Below this town the country is 
low, flat, and marſhy ; and on the bank of the Shannon 
there is a great bog, the ſoil of which is good for no- 


ching but to make turf. This bog extends 50 miles in 
length, and in ſome places is two on three miles broad. 


AT HOL, the moſt northern diſtri of Perthſhire 


in Scotland, extending in length forty- three miles, and 


in breadth thirty. It is bordered on the north by Bade- 
noch, on the: weſt by Lochaber, on the eaſt and ſouth · 
eaſt by Mar and Gowrie, on the ſouth by Stratherne 
and Perth Proper, and on the fauth: weſſ by Brardal- 
bane. The country is very rough and; mountamous, 
and contains part of the ancient Caledonian foreſt, but 
theſe mountains are interſperſed with fruitſul valle ys. 
Here are ſeveral villages, but no towns. of any conſi- 
deration. The maſt noted place is Blair Caſtle, ſeated 
on the river Tilt, near its influx into the Gurry, a 
pleaſant limpid ſtream, that, falls into the Tay. This 
caſtle belongs to the duke of Athol, who derives his 
title from this diſtrict, and lives here with great mag- 
nificence. In the fame neighbourhood we. fee the 
paſs of Gillicranky, rendered memorable by the: battle 


fought here in the beginning of king William's reign, - 


between that monarch's general M. Kay, and the High- 
landers adhering to king James. See G1LLICRANKY. 

AT HOS, a celebrated mountain of Chaleidia in 
Macedonia, ſituated E. Long. 26. 20. N. Lat. 40. 10. 


The ancients;entertained extravagant notions. Concern= 


ing its height, Mela affirmed. it to be: ſo high as to 
reach above the clouds; and Martianus. Capellinus, 
that it was fix miles high. It was a received opinion, 
that the ſummit of mount Athos was above the middle 
region of the air, and that it never rained there; be- 
cauſe the aſhes left. on the altars erected near its ſummit 


were always found as they were left,. dry and unſcatter - 


ed. But if on many accounts it was famous among 
the ancients, it is no leſs ſo among the moderus. The 
Greeks, ſtruck with its lingular ſituation and the vene- 
rable appearance of its towering aſcent, erected ſo many 
churches, monaſteries, hermitages, &c. upon it, that 
it became in a. manner inhabited by devotees, and from 
theuce received the name of the Holy Mountain; which 
name it ſtill retains, though many of thoſe eonſeera- 
ted works are now decayed. According to the ac» 
counts of modern travellers, this mountain advances: in- 


5 905 Arte e being joined to the continent by 
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high walls for a de 


bout the ſame-time executed the office of 


. 

an iſthmus about half a league in breadth. It is aboyt 
30 miles in circumference, and two in perpendicular 
height. It may be travelled over in about three days, 
and may be ſeen go miles off. There is a fine proſpect 
from the top; but, like all other high mountains, the 
cold on its ſummit is exceſſive. It abounds with many 
different kinds of plants and trees, particularly the pine 
and fir. In the valleys. grows a plant called elegia, 
whoſe branches ſerve to make pens for writiug. In 
ſhort, this mountain is ſaid to be adorned with variety 


of herbage and evergreens, a multitude of ſprings and 


ſtreams, and woods. growing near the ſhore, fo as to 
be one of the moſt agreeable places in the world. | 
It is now inhabited by Caloyers, a ſort of Greek 
monks, of the order of St Bafil, who never marry ; 
though others of that church do. They abſtain from 
ficſh, and fare very hardly, their ordinary meal being 
olives pickled when they are ripe. They are about 
6000 in all, and inhabit ſeveral parts of the mountain, 
on which are 24 large old monaſteries, ſurrounded with 
againſt banditti. They are 
ſo reſpected, that the Turks themſelves will often ſend 
them alms. Theſe monks are not idle like others; but 
labour with the ax, ſpade, and ſickle, dreſſing them- 
felves like hermits. Formerly they had fine Greek 
manuſcripts; but are now become ſo illiterate, that they 
can ſcarce read or write. | 

Through this mountain, or rather through the iſth- 
mus behind it, Terxes king of Perſia is ſaid to have 
eut a paſſage for his fleet when about to invade Greece. 
In this work he ſpent: three whole years, and employ- 
ed in it all the forces on board the fleet. He is alſo 


ſaid, before the work was begun, to have written the 
inſolent and ridiculous letter to the moun- 
tain: Athos, thou proud and aſpiring mountain, that 
lifteſt up thy head to the very ſkies, i 


followin 


: adviſe thee not 
to be ſo audacious as to put rocks and ſtones, that can- 
not be cut, in the way of my workmen: If thou 


makeſt that oppoſition, L will cut thee entirely down, 
and throw thee headlong into the ſea.” rio the on 


of this enterpriſe are ſaid to have been: Bu 
of Megabyzus, and: Artacheus' the ſon bf Arbeus, 
both Perſians ; but as no traces of fuch a great work 
remain, the truth af the whole relation has juſtly been 


{ATHY, à town af. kreland in the county of Kil- 


dare, not far from the borders of Queen's county. . 


W. Long. 7. q. N. Lat. 53. 06. 
ATI GN, an ancient town of Champ 
France, where fevergl of the ki 
their reſidence. It is ſeated on the river Arſne, in 
E. Lon 4 47. N. Lat. 49. 30. | 
"ATKINS 
exchequer, was born in 1621, and educated at the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, from whence he removed to the inns 
af court, and became eminent in the law. He was 
made knight of the Bath, with many other perſons of 
the firſt Gtinction, at the coronation ef. king Charles 
II. In 1672, he was appointed one of the judges of 


e in 


Common Pleas:; in which honourable ſtation he con- 


tinued till 1679, when, foreſeeing the troubles that 
ſoon after enſued, he thought fit to reſign, and retire 
into the country. In 1689, he was made by king 
William lord chief baron of the exchequer; and a- 
ſpeaker to 
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Atkins 


Atlantis. 


| r 
the houſe of lords, which had been previouſly refuſed 


by the marquis of Halifax. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


by an unſhaken zeal for the laws and liberties of his 
country, He wrote ſeveral pieces, which have been 
collected into one volume 8e, under the title of Par- 
liamentary and Political Tracht. The authors of the 
Biographia Britannica remark; that whoever inclines 
to be thoroughly informed of the true conſtitution of 
his country, of the grounds and reaſons of the revo- 


Jution, and of the danger of ſuffering prerogative to 
joſtle law, cannot read a better or plainer book than 


thoſe tracts of Sir Robert Atkins. He died in 1709, 
aged 88. | e 

Arxins (Sir Robert), ſon of the preceding, was 
born in 1646, and was eminent for all the virtues that 


could adorn an Engliſh gentleman. He wrote the an- 


cient and preſent ſtate of Glouceſterſhire, in one large 
volume in folio; and died October 29, 1711. 

ATKxXNS (Richard), was deſcended from a good 
family, and was born at Tuffleigh, in Glouceſterſhire, 
in the year 1615. He was educated at Oxford, from 
whence he removed to Lincoln's Inn, and afterwards 
Fang. ere himſelf 'by his loyalty to king Charles I. 


for whom he raiſed a troop of horſe at his own ex- 


deputy lieutenants of Glouceſterſhire, and diſtingurſhed 
himſelf by his attachment to the government. But 
at length being committed priſoner to the Marſhalſea 
in Southwark for debt, he died there. on the 145 of 
September -1677. He wrote ſeveral pieces, particu- 
larly a treatiſe on the original and growth of Printing. 
ATLANTIC ocEtAan, that bounded by Europe 

and Africa on the eaſt, and by America on the weſt. 
ATLANTICA. See ArLanTi  *©®© 
- ATLANTIDES, in aſtronomy, a denomination 


given to the Pleiades, or ſeven ſtars, ſometimes alſo 


called Vergiliæ. They are thus called, as being ſup- 


poſed by the poets to have been the daughters either of 
Atlas, or his brother Heſperus, who were tranſlated 
into heaven. | By | weil 
ATLANTIS, ATaLanTis, or ATLANTICA, an 
iſland mentioned by Plato, and ſome others of the an- 
cients, concerning the real exiſtence of which many 
diſputes have been raiſed. Homer, Horace, and the 
other poets, make two Atlantica's, calling them He- 
ſperides, and Ehſian fields, making them the habi- 
tations of the blefſed. The moſt diſtinct account of 
this iſland we have in Plato's Timæus, of which Mr 
Chambers. gives the following abridgement. The 
Atlantis was a large iſland in the weſtern ocean, ſi- 
tuated before or oppolite to the ſtraits of Gades. 
Out of this iſland there was an eaſy paſſage into 
ſome others, which Jay near a large continent ex- 
ceeding in bigneſs all Europe and Aſia. Neptune 
ſettled in this iſland (from whoſe fon Atlas its name 
was derived), and divided it among his 10 ſons. To 
the youngeſt fell the extremity of the iſland called 
Gadir, which, in the language of the country, ſigni- 
fies fertile, or abundant in ſheep. The deſcendants of 
Neptune reigned here from father to ſon for a great 
number of generations in the order of primogeniture, 
during the ſpace of gooo years. They alſo poſſeſſed 
ſeveral other iſlands ; and, paſſing into Europe and A- 
frica, ſubdued all Libya as far as Egypt, and all Eu- 
rope to Ala Minor. At length the iſland ſunk under 
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water ; and for a Tong time afterwards the ſea therea- Ala 


bouts was full of rocks and ſhelves.” 

Many of the moderns, alſo, are of opinion that 
the exiſtence of the Atlantis is not to be looked upon 
as entirely fabulous. Some take it to have been A. 
merica; and from thence, as well as from a paſſage in 


Seneca's Medea, and ſome other obſcure hints *, they * Ste 4 
imagine that the new world was not unknown to the 7% 1 


ancients. But allowing this to be the caſe, the above. 
mentioned continent which was ſaid to lie beyond At- 
lantis would ſeem rather to have been the continent of 
America than Atlantis itſelf. The learned Rudbeck 
profeſſor. in the univerſity of Upſal, in a work entitled 
Atlantica ſive Manheim, endeavours to prove that Swe. 
den and Norway are the Atlantis of the ancients; but 
this its fituation will by no means allow us to believe. 
By Kircher it is ſuppoſed to have been an iſland extend- 
ing from the Canaries quite to the Azores; that it was 
really ſwallowed up by the ocean as Plato aſſerts; and 
that theſe ſmall iflands are the ſhattered remains of it 
which were left ftanding.. 

ATLAS, king of Mauritania, a great aſtronomer, 
contemporary with Moſes. From his taking obſerva- 


tions of the ſtars from a mountain, the poets feigned 
pence. At the Reſtoration he was made one of the 


him to have been turned into a mountain, and to ſuf. 
tain the heavens on his ſhoulders. Being an excellent 
aſtronomer, and the firſt who taught the doctrine of 
the ſphere, they tell us that his daughters were turned 
into ſtars; ſeven of them forming the Pleiades, and 
other ſeven the Hyades. En h T7 

Ars, a chain of mountains in Africa, lying be- 
tween the 20 and 25* degree of north latitude, 
and ſuppoſed almoſt to divide the continent from eaſt 


to welt . They are ſaid to have derived their name * Ser. 
from Atlas king of Mauritania, who was a great a -“ 


ſtronomer. They are greatly celebrated by the an- 
cients on account of their height, inſomuch that the 
abovementioned king, who is laid to have been tranſ- 
formed into a mountain, was feigned to bear up the 
heavens on his ſhoulders. We are aſſured, however, by 
Dr Shaw, that the part of this chain of mountains 
which fell under his obſervation, could not ſtand in 
competition either with the Alps or Apennines. He 
tells us, that if we conceive a number of hills, uſually 
of the perpendicular height of 400, 500, or 600 yards, 
with an eaſy aſcent, and ſeveral groves of fruit or fo- 
reſt trees, riſing up in a ſucceſſion of ranges above 


one another; and that if to this proſpect we add now 


and then a rocky precipice, and on the ſummit of each 
imagine a miſerable mud-walled village; we ſhall then 
have a juſt idea of the mountains of Atlas. 
ArlaAs, in matters of literature, denotes a book of 
univerſa] geography, containing maps of all the known 
parts of the world. 0 | ; : 
Arras, in commerce; a filk-ſatin, manufactured in 
the Eaſt Indies. There are ſome plain, ſome ftriped, 
and ſome flowered, the flowers of which are either 
ore or only filk. There are atlaſſes of all colours; 
ut moſt of them falſe, eſpecially the red and the crim- 
fon. The manufacture of them is admirable ; the gold 
and filk being worked together after ſuch a manner 2 
no workmen in Europe can imitate; yet they are ver) 
far from having that fine gloſs and luſtre which the 
French know how to give to their ſilk ſtuffs. In 
Chineſe manufactures of this ſort, they gild * 
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e with leaf-gold ; then cut it in Jong ſlips, and 
ww into their Alke which makes thats with very 
little coſt, look very rich and fine. The ſame long 
ſlips are twiſted or turned about ſilk- threads, ſo arti- 
ficially, as to look finer than gold thread, though it 
be of no great value. 8 | | 
ATMOSPHERE, is moſt generally underſtood 
to ſignify the whole extent of air diffuſed around this 
earth, the ſun, moon, or any other great body in the 
univerſe, | x 31 


ponent With regard to the component parts of the air we 


5 of our breathe, Dr Prieſtley hath by undoubted experiments 
- proved them to be the nitrous acid, earth, and phlo- 


giſton. To theſe we may certainly add water, of which 


the ſubſtances he made uſe of in producing air could 


never be perfectly free; and as the Doctor inclines to 
think that the ele&ric fluid may be the phlogiſton it - 
elf, we will thus have the ſubtile fluid of electricity as 
a capital ingredient in the compolition of the atmo- 
ſphere of eliweipehiocs vf4 1200 230607 & praghug bers 
Indeed, whether this fluid is admitted by the Doctor 
or not as an ingredient in the air he diſtills, we are 
abſolutely certain that it enters in no ſmall quantity 
into the compoſition of the air we breathe. It is alſo 
certain, that the higher up we go in the atmoſpherical 
regions, the quantity of electrical fluid is apparently 
greater; neither hath any means been as yet 5, 3.09 
by which-we can determine where this electrical power 
begins to diminiſh, much leſs where it ceaſes altoge- 
ther. Hence ſome have imagined, that though the 

atmoſphere of the earth, as conſiſting of an heteroge- 
neous mixture of a great number of fluids; extends 
but for a little way, yet that the electrical part of it 
may extend to the moon, or farther, and be the cauſe 
of the revolutions of that luminary ; and that a ſimilar 
affection of the ſolar atmoſphere may occaſion the re- 


x Ari. volutions of planets and comets *. 


n z. 
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The firſt-rate geometricians of modern times have 
been very ſolicitous to find out the height of the at- 


«4 of moſphere; but the high _ 5 of electricity always 
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atmoſphere. - If we ſuppoſe the height of the whole Atme- 


atmoſphere divided into innumerable equal parts, the 


denſity of each of which is as its quantity, and the 


weight of the whole incumbent atmoſphere being alſo 


as its quantity, it is evident, that the weight of the in- 
cumbent air is every where as the quantity contained in 


the ſubjacent part; which makes a difference between 
By a 
theorem in geometry, where the differences of magni- 


the weight of each two contiguous parts of air. 


tudes are geometrically proportional to the magnitudes 
themſelves, thoſe magnitudes are in continual arith- 
metical proportion; therefore, if, according to the ſup- 
poſition, the altitude of tbe air by the addition of new 


arts into which it is divided, do continually increaſe 


in arithmetical proportion, its denſity will be diminiſh- 


ed, or, which is the ſame thing, its gravity decreaſed, 


metrical proportion. 


in continual 
5 a ſeries it is eaſy, by makin 


From ſuc 


ſphere. 
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3 
two or Found in- 


three barometrical obſervations, and determining the ſufficient. 


rarity of the air at two or three different ſtations, to 
determine its rarity at any aſſignable height.  Calcu- 


lations accordingly were made upon this plan; but it 


having been found that the barometrical obſervations 
by no means correſponded with the denſity which by 
other experiments the air ought to have had, it was 
ſuſpected that the upper parts of the atmoſpherical re- 
gions were not ſubject to the ſame laws with the lower 


4 


ones. Another method therefore was had recourſe to, Another 
namely, by calculating the height from which the light method. 


of the ſun was refracted ſo as to become viſible to us 
before the ſun himſelf aroſe. Thus, it was determined, 
that at the height of 45 miles the atmoſphere had no 


power of refracting light; and therefore, that, if it en- 
tended beyond that diſtance, it behoved to be the next 


my to a perfe& vacuum, and not to be regarded. 
AS 


is theory being extremely plauſible, very ſoon be- 


came general; and the height of the atmoſphere was 
commonly ſpoken of as familiarly as the height of a 
mountain, and reckoned to be as certainly, if not more 
certainly, calculated than the heights of mountains are. 


$ 
Some appearances, however, ſeemed to form inſuper- Strong ob- 
able objections. The moſt remarkable were thoſe globes — 


oſt remarkal from th 
of fire called meteors, which ſometimes appear, and are 3 derbe 


wing exiſting in the upper parts of it being but very lately, 
ezht, and even yet imperfectly, diſcovered, it was neceſſarily 
overlooked by them, ſo that their calculations were 


made without any regard to it, or without ſuſpecting 
the exiſtence of any ſuch thing. The firſt attempts 
that were made with this view were ſoon after the 
weight of the atmoſphere was found out. It having 
been diſcovered, that a column of air whoſe baſe was 
an inch ſquare, and the height of it that of the whole 
atmoſphere, weighed 15 Ib, and that the weight of 
air was to Mercury as 1 to 10,800, it thence followed, 
that if the weight of the atmoſphere was ſufficient to 
raiſe a column of Mercury to the height of 30 inches, 
the height of the aerial column itſelf behoved to be 
10,800 times as much, or a little more than five miles 
high. But as the air bath alſo a very great elaſtic 
power, by which it expands itſelf when the preſſure of 
the reſt is taken off from any part of it, it is impoſlible 
the foregoing calculation can be juſt. Another me- 
tod therefore behoved to be followed. It being found 
by repeated experiments in different countries, that the 
| Tpaces which any portion of air takes up are recipro- 
cally proportional to the weights with which it is com- 
relied, allowances for the gradual decreaſe of weight 


bchoved to be made in calculating the height of the 


% 


found to move at vaſt heights above the earth. A very of metcors. 


remarkable one of this kind 'was ſeen by Sir Hans 
Sloane, and the account communicated to Dr Halley, 
who ſeems to have been greatly embarraſſed by the 
3 attending it. The account given by Sir 


Hans Sloane is as follows: That on Tueſday, March 


19% 1733, about eight in the evening, paſling eaſt- 
ward by the north-eaſt corner of Southampton ſtreet 
in Bloomſbury Square, London, he ſaw of a ſudden a 
very great light much ſurpaſſing that of the moon, 
which ſhone then very bright. Upon turning to ob- 
ſerve it, he ſaw a long ſtream of very bright fire, 
branched in the nn Tix at laſt it came to be pear- 
faſhioned, tapering upwards, and afterwards ſpherical, 
though not ſo big as the full moon. The colour of it 
was whitiſh, with a ſhade of blue, of a moſt vivid daz- 
zling luſtre, which ſeemed in brightneſs very nearly to 
reſemble, if not to ſurpaſs, that of the body of the ſun 
in a clear day. In about half a minute or leſs, it 
ſeemed to move over about 20 of the heavens, and to 
go out as much above the horizon, leaving a viſible 
track behind it.” All the other obſervers of this phe- 
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nomenon agreed, that the ſplendour of this meteor was vacuum. He offers a kind of dubious 


very little inferior to that of the ſun ; that within doors deed, that the extreme magnitude of the meteor mi 
the candles ſcarce gave any light; and in the ſtreets, have compenſated for the ſineneſs of the medium. 

not only the ſtars diſappeared, but the moon, though 
then nine days old, and very near the meridian, could 
ſcarcely be ſeen, at leaſt ſhe caſt no viſible ſhade even 
where the beams of the meteor were intercepted by the 


houſes ; ſo that for a few ſeconds, in all reſpects it re- 
ſembled perfect day. 


this we think will hardly account for all — 


na. According to this ſuppoſition, the exploſion of 
a globe of fire 2800 yards in diameter in ſuch a me: 
dium ought to be equivalent to the exploſion of one 


ſphere. But 


collected itſelf afterwards into à lefler com 


leſs ſuch an intenſely a one, aud of ſuch mag- 
4 is a very ſtrong preſumption of the ꝓreſſure of a denſer 


nitude, as this meteor was. Add to this, that, without 

air, no ſound could poſſibly have attended. its exploſion, 

nor indeed could any exploſion have taken place; yet 
all accounts from Devonſhire and Cornwall agreed that 
there was heard there a report as of a very great can- 

non, or rather a broadſide at ſome diftance, followed 

by a rattling noiſe, as if ſome ſmall arms had been pro- 
miſcuouſly diſcharged. The ſame was heard at 2 
don and in Suſſex; nor was it known how far it ex- 
tended, as we have certain accounts that it was heard 
beyond the city of Aberdeen in the north of Scotland. 
What was peculiar to this ſound was, that it was ac- 
companied with an uncommon tremor in the air, ſo as 
to ſhake the glaſs-windows and doors, and, according 
to ſome, even the houſes themſelves, much beyond the 
uſual effect of cannon thoygh near. The learned Dr 
Halley acknowledges himſelf unable to reconcyle theſe 
circumſtances with the received theory of the height of 
the atmoſphere ; as in the regions in which this meteor 
moved, the air ought to have been 300,000 times rarer 
than. what we breathe, and the next thing to a perfect 


made by a rare fluid foreipg through +a} denſe one. 
Thus gun- powder fired in the open air explodes, be- 


but though heated ever ſo much in vacuo, no ſuch ex- 
ploſion is produced. i ran 
this meteor, though vaſtly inferior in ſize and bright · 
neſs, travelling along the ſurface of the ground, or a- 
long the ſea, and afterwards. burſting with an exploſion. 
A very remarkable one of this kind is mentioned by 
Pr Prieſtley in his biſtory of electricity. The ſubſtance 
of the account is, that as the obſerver (Mr Chalmers) 
was endeavouring to find the latitude, on board the 
Montague, Nov“, 4 1749, in Lat. 42 48“, about 10 
minutes before 12, he was deſired by one of the quar- 
ter- maſters to look to the windward. Upon which he 
obſerved a large ball of blue fire rolling on the ſur - 
face of the water at about three miles diſtance from 
them. They immediately lowered their * = 

| | fore 


— — 


300,000 times leſs in the denſer regions of our atmo- 
globes are to one another as the cubes 


paſs; which 


fluid; not to mention, that an exploſion can be only 
cauſe the flame forces violently againſt the denſe air; 


7 ; 10 
Iaſtances have been known of balls of fire ſimilar to Lo 
2 * 
rolling 
the ſea, 


conjecture in. Aung Atmo- 
(phex, 


ſphere. 
— — 


] Sir Hans Sloane, at London, obſerved this meteor of their diameters; therefore, dividing 2800 by the 1 
z gere about the Pleiades, deſcending a little beyond and be- cube- root of goo, oo, we have the diameter of 3 gravity of 
NESS low the ſtars in the belt of Orion. At Oxford, from ſphere of fire, which ought to produce as extenſive ef. ard 
by Dr Hal- the track it had left in the ſky, it was found to have fects as this meteor, ſuppoſing it to explode at the * e 
ley. paſſed about 15 above the preceding ſhoulder of Orion, ſurface of the earth, or in any part of the atmoſphere afelling its 
and about 34 above the middle of his belt, where there of nearly the ſame denſity. The diameter of ſuch a denſity, 
appeared a luminous nubecula of reddifh ight, being globe behoved to be almoſt 42 yards, or 126 feet; and 
a dilatation of the tract, ſeeming to have been occa- though we mult acknowledge the effects of ſuch an ex- 
ſioned by ſome exploſion there; and there the ob- ploſion to be prodigious in thoſe places that were in its 
ſerver was informed it firſt broke out. From this it neighbourhood, it is ſcarce probable that it could ex. 
proceeded, as to ſenſe, in the arch of a great circle, tend in ſuch a manner over the whole afland of Britain, 
and paſſing in the middle between the tail of Lepus The truth is, however, that here we have. very few 
(* Bayero) and 5 in the forefoot of Canis Major, it ter- data to go upon; the largeſt flaſhes.of lightening, or 
minated about ; in the breaſt of the ſame ; and at the meteors that have been obſerved in the lower regions 
place of its extinction there remained a aer whitiſh of the atmoſphere, bearing but a very ſmall proportion 
nubecula, much broader and of a ſtronger light than to a globe of 42 yards diameter. | 
the reſt of the track, by which a very ſtrong exploſion The greateſt difficulty, however, is to account for ; 5 
was thought to be indicated. At Worceſter it was ob- the brightneſs of the light. The appearance of me- of is 
ſerved to have left all Orion and Canis Major to the teors of this kind, and indeed af all kinds, are nom at- argu 
weſtward, and divided the diſtance between Sirius and tributed to electricity; but ſtill the, diffieulty-memains. "if 
Procyon, ſo as to be almoſt twice as far from Procyon We know that the electrical fluid pervades the vacuum _ | 
as from Sirius. | O22... 2, of the air-pump with the utmaſt facility; but then it ther, | 
From theſe obſervations, the diſtances of the three appears in long ſireamsxeſembling-the aurora borealis, 
cities London, Oxford, and Worceſter being kuown, not in ſmall bright and concentrated ſparks, as when 
as alſo the ſun's place at that time, and the altitudes. of drawn from a conductor, or diſcharged from a vial in 
the ſtars among which it paſſed, Dr Halley computes the open air. To make this fluid exhibit a wery bright 
the height of the meteor to have been between 6g and vivid flaſh, the preſence of the: graſs atmaſphere ſeems 
734 Engliſh miles from the ſurface of the earth, its neceſſary ; and where that is taken aff, the electrie 5 
diameter to have been 2800 yards, upwards of an En- ſpark always diffuſes itſelf over a large ſurface, Ad Vocertainty 
gliſh mile and an half, and its velocity more than 350 therefore hecomes proportianably- leſs bright. Expe- s 
SOT. fn, __ , rienceſhews, that though ap electrißied battle will diſ- ws. 
Phenomena The perplexing circumſtances here are, that, at ſuch charge itſelf through a great ſpace of vacuum, yet the 
difficult to an height, the atmoſphere of the earth ought to have d eee e its force and brightneſs; where - 
” _— no denſity ſufficient to ſuſtain flame of any kind, much as this meteor, which at firſt was long and brauched, 
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| Aimo- before they could raiſe their main tack, it was advan- 
ſphere. ced within 40 or 50 yards of the main chains. It now 
— appeared as big as a large milſtone; and, riſing perpen- 
dicularly, went off with an exploſion as if hundreds of 
cannon had been fired at once. The noiſe laſted about 
half a ſecond 5s after which tbey found their maintop- 
maſt ſhattered to pieces, and their main · maſt rent quite 
down to the keel; five men were knocked down, and 
1 one greatly burnt, C c. | 
How the Now, we can by no means pretend to give 
gravity of à reaſon why ſuch large bodies of electric fire ſhould 
[the nar thus be found travelling as it were in queſt of adven- 
bed tures; yet as it ſeems indiſputable that they actually 
aff:Qting its do move in this wnaccountable manner, both on the 
deny. ſurface of the earth and at the height of 30, 40, 50, or 
70 miles above it, it ſeems to ſome extremely probable, 
that, excepting the mere want of aqueous vapours, the 
atmoſphere even at that great height is not much dif- 
ferent in denſity from what we breathe. To thoſe who 
conſider the effects of the electric fluid upon light bo- 
dies on earth, the deereaſe of gravity in the ſuperior 
regions of the atmoſphere will be no argument of its 
want of denfity. We know, that it is the nature of 
any eleQtrified ſubſtance to attract light bodies; and 
that, by proper management, they may even be ſuſpend- 
ed in the air, without either movi 


9 
rich "Og up or down, for a 


f its li conſiderable time. If this is the with light terreſ- 
nargun trial bodies, it eannot be th t very improbable that 


gainſt th | 
1miniſh 
enſity d 
he zit. 


the aerial particles themſelves ſhould be thus affected 
in thoſe regions where electrieity is ſo abundant. It 
js poſſible, therefore, that where the air is in a highly 
clectrified ftate, its tendency towards the earth or its 
gravity may be very much diminiſhed, without. its den- 


no doubt oceaſion great difficulties in aſſigning the true 
height of the atmoſphere, by rendering every barome- 
iz trical obſervation exeeedingly precarious. 
Vicertainty. From theſe conſiderations, and many others that will 
ot barome- naturally .oceur to every one who attends to this ſub- 
gs ject, it muſt appear that the height of our atmoſphere 
is yet very far from being determined. At firſt the 
ſinking of the harometer was thought to be a certain 
method of determining the degree of the atmoſpherical 
denſity on the tops af mountains, and in ſome of theſe 
it was even ſaid that the air became tao ſubtile for 
breathing; but this 4s now found to be a miſtake. The 
French mathematicians; when on the top of one of the 
Andes, and above the common region of clouds, made 
no complaint of this kind. On the top of mount ÆEt- 
na, where the ſmoke of the mountain ſinks inſtead of 
riſing, Mr Brydone found no inconvenienee in this re- 
ſpect. Sir William Hamilton indeed ſays he did; but 
beſides the conjecture mentioned under the article Er- 
va, we apprehend that the reſpiration may be affected 


that nothing can He concluded from thence. With re- 
gard to the barometer, M. De Luc bath been at in- 
credible pains to aſcertain and reduce to rule the irre- 
ee of it, which he found to ariſe from the dif- 
by his labours the menſuration of altitudes by this in- 
itrument will be greatly facilitated, and the concluſions 
rendered much more certain than before, though whe- 
ther the difficulties are entirely removed can only be 
determined by future experience. (See BaroneTER). 
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lity being at all affected; and if this is the caſe, it will 


on the top of a volcano, from ſo many different cauſes, 


rent temperature of the air; and it is to be hoped that : 


& T--6 

As all bodies which are immerſed in the atmoſphere 
of our earth muſt ſuſtain its preſſure, which is various 
at various times, it is, plain, that this variation muſt Atomicat. 
occaſion very conſiderable changes in theſe bodies. We 
have already mentioned, that the preſſure of the at» 
moſphere upon every ſquare inch of the earth's ſurface the atmo- 
is equivalent to 15 pounds. Hence, Dr Cotes hath ſphere. 
computed that the preſſure of the whole ambient fluid 

upon the earth's ſurface is equivalent to that of a globe 
of lead 60 miles in diameter. From this it alſo ap- 
pears, that the preſſure upon the human body muſt be 

very conſiderable; for, as every ſquare inch of ſurface 

ſuſtains a preſſure of 15 pounds, every ſquare foot, as 
containing 144 ſquare inches, muſt ſuſtain a preſſure of 

2160; and therefore, if a man's body contains 15 ſquare 

feet of ſurface, which is pretty near the truth, he muſt 

ſuſtain a weight of 2160 52, 400 pounds, or fix - 

teen tun, for his ordinary load, which, by the diminu- 


Atmo- 
ſphere 


13 
Preſſure of 


tion or increaſe of the gravity of the atmoſphere, may 4 
become heavier or lighter by near a whole tun. By Why we are 


this enormous preſſure we ſhould certainly be cruſhed not cruſhed. 
to pieces in a moment, were not all parts of our bodies by it. 
ſilled either with air, or with ſome other elaſtie fluid, 
the ſpring of which is ſufficient to eounterbalance the 
weight of the atmoſphere. Whatever this fluid is, we 
are ſure that it is juſt able to counterbalance the atmo- 
ſpherical gravity, and no more; for if any conſiderable 
reſſure is ſuperadded to that of the air, as by going : 
L water, &c. it is always ſeverely felt, let it be 
ever ſo equable. If the preſſure is taken off from any 
part of the body, as by putting the hand upon the 
mouth of an open receiver which is afterwards exhauſt- 
ed, the weight of the atmoſphere then diſcovers itſelf, 
and we imagine the hand 1s ſtrongly ſucked down into 
the glaſs. See PNEUMATICS. 
" To the Ra Ro e in gravity of the 
atmoſphere, we owe the prognoſtications of the wea- 
ther by the barometer; but theſe changes ſeem to take 
lace moſtly in ſuch places as are at a diſtance from 
the equator. In the torrid zone, though frequent and 
very great changes of, weather happen, the barometer 
ſtands commonly at the ſame height, or with little va- 
riation. Sec BAROMETER. 8 
For the cauſes of the elaſticity of the atmoſphere, 
ſee the article ELasriciTyY; for the formation and aſcent 
of vapour, ſee EvaroRaT10N; and for the other na- 
tural operations, ſee Cox SELATION, Cord, Raix, 
Halil, SNow, MeTEORs, &. | | 

ATOCK, the capital of a province of the ſame 
name in the dominions of the Great Mogul. It is ſeat- 
ed on a point of land where two large rivers meet, and 
is one of the beſt fortreſſes the Mogul has; but for- 
merly nobody was permitted to enter it without a paſs- 
port from the Mogul himſelf. E. Long. 92. 10. N. 

t. 32. 20. ; 

ATOM, in philoſophy, a particle of matter, ſo mi- 
nute, as to admit of no diviſion. Atoms are the i- 
nima nature, and are conceived as the firſt principles 
or component parts of all phy ſical magnitude. 

ATOMICALruilLosophx, or the doctrine of a- 
toms, a ſyſtem which, from the hypotheſis that atoms 
are endued with gravity and motion, accounted for the 
origin and formation of things. This philoſophy was 
firſt broached by Moſchus, fome time before the Fro- 
jan war; but was much cultivated and improved by 


Epi- 


CT 1k 


Atonement Epicurus, whence it is denominated the Epicurean phi- 


ö 
Atractylis. 


loſophy. See Ep1CUREAN. 
ATONEMENT. See ExpIATIõ. 
 ATOXNY, in medicine, a defect of tone or tenſion, 


or a laxity or debility of the ſolids of the body. 


ATRA BiL1s, BLACK BILE, Or MELANCHOLY. Ac- 
cording to the ancients it hath a twofold origin: 
15, From the grofler parts of the blood, and this they 
called the melancholy humour. 2d, From yellow bile 
being highly concocted. Dr Percival, in his Eſſays 
Med. and Exp. ſuggeſts, that it is the gall rendered 
acrid by a ſtagnation in the gall-bladder, and rendered 
viſcid by the abſorption of its fluid parts. Bile in this 
ſtate diſcharged into the duodenum, occaſions univerſal 


diſturbance and diforder, until it is evacuated ; it oc-. - 
caſions violent 3 
e 


or PUrBINSs or both ; and 
previous to this the pulſe is quick, the head aches, a 
delirium comes on, a hiccough, intenſe thirſt, inward 
heat, and a fetid breath, Some deſcribe this kind of 
bile as being acid, harſh, corroding, and, when poured 
on the ground, bubbling up, and raiſing the earth af- 
ter the manner of a ferment. Dr Percival ſays, that 


by the uſe of the infuſe. ſenæ limoniet. warmed with the 


tin. columb. he had checked the vomitings occaſion- 
ed by this matter. FF 

Arg DIEs, in antiquity, denotes a fatal day, 
whereon the-Romans received ſome memorable defeat. 


The word literally imports a black day; a denomina- 


tion taken from the colour, which is the emblem of 
death and mourning. Whence the Thracians had a 
cuſtom of marking all their happy days with white 
ſtones or calculi, and their unhappy days with black 


ones; which they caſt, at the cloſe of each day, into an 


urn. At the perſon's death, the ſtones were taken out; 
and from a compariſon of the numbers of each com- 


plection, a judgment was made of the felicity or in- 


felicity of his courſe of life. The dies atræ, or a- 
tri, were afterwards denominated nefaſti, and poſters. 
Such, in particular, was the day when the tribunes 
were defeated by the Gauls, at the river Allia, and loſt 
the city ; alſo that whereon the battle of Cannz was 
fought ; and ſeveral others marked in the Roman ca- 


lendar as atræ or unfortunate. 


ATRACTYLIS, pisTary THISTLE; a genus of 


the polygamia zqualis order, 
neſia claſs of plants, 
Species. 1. 'The cancellata, or ſmall cnicus, is an 


belonging to the ſynge- 


annual plant riſing about eight or nine inches high, 


with a ſlender ſtem, garniſhed with hoary leaves, having 
{pines on their edges. At the top of theſe branches 
are ſent out two or three ſlender ſtalks, each termina- 
ted by a head of flowers like thoſe of the thiſtle. 'The 
empalement is curiouſly netted over, and is narrow at 
the tops but ſwelling below; and contains many flo- 
rets of a purpliſh colour. Theſe are each ſucceeded by 
a fingle downy ſeed, which in cold years do not ripen 
in this country. 2. The humilis, or purple prickly 
cnicus, riſes about a foot high, with indented leaves, 


having ſmall ſpines on their edges. The upper part of 


the ſtalk is divided into two or three ſlender branches, 
each ſupporting a head of purple flowers, having rays 


incloſed in a ſcaly empalement. The flowers appear in 


June ; but unleſs the ſeaſon is warm, the ſeeds will not 
ripen in this country. 3. The gummifera, or prickly 
gum-bearing cnicus, known among phyſicians by the 
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name of carline thiſtle. This ſends out many narrow Atrapha 
leaves, which are dceply ſerrated, and armed with ſpines 


ATR 


on their edges. Theſe lie cloſe on the ground; and 
between them the flower is ſituated, without a ſtalk, and 
having many florets incloſed in a prickly empalement. 


Thoſe on the border are white; but ſuch as compoſe . 


the diſk are of a yellowiſh colour. It flowers in July, 
but never perfects ſeeds in Britain. 

Culture, All theſe plants are'natives of the warm 
parts of Europe, as Spain, Sicily, and the Archipelago 
iſlands, from whence- their ſeeds muſt be procured. 


They muſt be ſown upon an open bed of light earth, 
where the plants are to remain; and when the plants 


come up, they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them 
three or four inches aſunder. The roots of the ſecond 
will laſt two or three 
nial plant. | 1 

Medicinal Uſer. The root of the third ſort was for- 
merly uſed as a warm diaphoretic and alexipharmic ; 
but it never came much into uſe in Britain, and the 
preſent practice has entirely rejected it. The root is 
about an inch thick, externally of a pale ruſty brown 
colour, corroded as it were in the ſurface ; and perfo- 
rated with numerous ſmall holes, ſo as to appear worm- 
eaten when cut. It has a ſtrong ſmell, and a ſubacid, 
bitteriſh, and weakly aromatic taſte, Frederic Hoff. 
man the Elder, relates, that he has obſerved a decoc+ 
tion of it in broth to occaſion vomiting. . + 

ATRATI, in medicine, infants having no perfo- 
ration in the anus, or perſons imperforated in the va- 
gina or urethra. | E eee f 6 

ATRAPHAXIS, a genus of the digynia order, be- 
longing to the hexandria claſs of plants, for which 
there is no Engliſh name. There are two ſpecies, both 


natives of warm countries; but their properties are too 


trifling to merit any particular deſcription. 
ATREUS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Pelops 
and Hippodamia, and the father of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, is ſuppoſed to have been king of Mycenæ 
and Argos about 1228 years before the Chriſtian 
zra. He drove his brother Thyeſtes from court, for 
having a criminal commerce with Arope his wife: but 


underſtanding that he had had two children by her, he 


ſent for him again, and made him eat them; at which 
horrid action, the ſun, it is ſaid, withdrew his light. 


ATRI, a town of Italy, in the farther Abruzzo in 
the kingdom of Naples, with the title of a duchy ; it 


is the ſee of a biſhop, and is ſeated on a craggy moun- 
tain, four miles from the Adriatic Sea. E. Long. 13. 8. 
N. Lat. 42. 47. 1 ormfte 
ATRIPLEX, oxacn, or AxAch; a genus of the 
erna order, belonging to the polygamia claſs of 
ants. | 8 en e . 
4 Species. 1. The hortenſis, or garden orach, was for- 
merly cultivated in gardens, ab. uſed as a ſubſtitute 
for ſpinach, to which it is ſtill preferred by ſome, tho 
in general it is diſliked by the Engliſh; however, it {till 


maintains its credit in France, as alſo in the northern 


$ 


parts of England. There are three or four varieties of 


this plant, whoſe only difference is their colour; one 
is a deep green, another a dark purple, and a third 
with green leaves and purple borders. 2. The halimus, 
or broad-leaved orach, was formerly cultivated in gar- 
dens as a ſhrub, by ſome formed into hedges, and con- 


ſtantly ſheared to keep them thick: but this is a pore 
po 


years, and the third is a peren - 


Atriplex, 


Atriplex, 


 Atropa. 
1 — 
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atriplex, poſe to which it is by no means adapted, as the ſhoots 
Atrops. grow ſo vigorous, that it is impoſſible to keep the 
—— hedge in any tolerable order; and what is worſe, in ſe- 


has 


plex, 
etulacoides, or ſhrubby ſea-orach, grows wild by the 
{ea-fide in many places of Britain. It is a low under- 
ſhrub, ſeldom riſing above two feet and an half, or at 


may have a place in gardens among other low ſhrubs, 
where it will make a pretty diverſity, Beſides theſe, 
nine other ſpecies are enumerated by botanical writers, 
but the abovementioned are the moſt remarkable. 

Culture, & c. The firſt ſort is annual, ſo muſt be 
_ propagated by ſeeds, Theſe are to be ſown at Mi- 
chaelmas, ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. , The plants 
require no other culture than to be kept free from 
weeds, to hoe tñem when they are about an inch high, 
and to cut them down when they are too. thick, ſo as 
to leave them about four inches aſunder. When theſe 
plants are ſown in a rich ſoil, and allowed a good di- 
ſtance from each other, the leaves will grow very large, 
and in this their goodneſs. conſiſts. This muſt be eaten 
whilſt it is young; for when old, the leaves become 
tough, and are good for nothing. This ſpecies is an 
article of the materia medica; a decoction of the leaves 
is recommended in coſtiveneſs, where the patient is of 


propagates by cuttings. Theſe are to be planted in 
any of the ſummer- months, in a ſhady. border; where 
they will ſoon take root, and be fit againſt the follow- 
ing Michaelmas to tranſplant into thoſe places where 
they are to remain. The third ſort requires very little 
culture. It may be alſo propagated from cuttings, and 
is to be planted in a poor gravelly ſoil. 


of plants. 


rated by the botaniſts; the three following are the 
moſt remarkable. 1. The belladona grows wild in 
many parts of Britain. It hath a perennial root, 
which ſends out ſtrong herbaceous ſtalks of a purpliſh 
colour, which riſe to the height of four or five feet, 
garniſhed with entire oblong leaves, which towards 

autumn change to a purpliſh colour. 'The flowers are 
large, and come out fingly between the leaves, upon 


long foot-ſtalks ; bell ſhaped, and of a duſky colour on 


paſt, the germen turns to a large round berry a lit- 
tle flatted at the top. It is fir green ; but, when 
ripe, turns to a ſhining black, fits cloſe upon the 
empalement, and contains a purple juice of a nau- 
ſeous ſweet taſte, and full of ſmall Kkidney-ſhaped 
iceds. 2. The fruteſcens is a native of Spain, and 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem to the height of fix or 
eight feet; dividing into many b win 

with round leaves, in ſhape like thoſe of the ſtorax 
tree: theſe are placed alternately on the branches. 
The flowers come out between the leaves on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, ſhaped like thoſe of the former, but much leſs; 
of adirty yellowiſh colour, with a few brown ſtripes: but 
theſe are never ſucceeded by berries in Britain. 3. The 
herbacea, with an herbaceous ſtalk, is a native of Cam- 
peachy, This hath a perennial root, which puts forth 
leveral channelled herbaceous ſtalks riſing about two 
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vere winters the plants are often deſtroyed. 3. The 
moſt three feet high; but becomes very buſhy. This 


in thoſe places to which children have acceſs. 


a hot bilious diſpoſition. The ſecond ſort may be 


AT ROPA, Dbrabrr NIGHT-SHADE 3, a genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs 


Species. Of this genus there are five ſpecies enume - 


the outſide, but purpliſh within. After the flower is 


arniſned 


mR | 
feet; and towards the top they divide into two or three Atrope 
ſmall branches garniſhed with oval leaves four inches 
long and three Froad, having ſeveral prominent tranſ- 
verſe ribs on their under ſide. The flowers come out 
from between the leaves on ſhort foot - ſtalks; they are 
white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the common ſort, but 
ſmaller. It flowers in July and Auguſt, but ſeldom 
ripens its fruit in Britain. | 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies, which is remarkable for 
its poiſonous qualities, is very ſeldom admitted in gar- 
dens, nor ſhould it ever be cultivated or allowed to grow 
The 
other kinds are propagated by ſeeds, and placed in a 
ſtove, as is requiſite for the more tender plants. 
Poiſonous Weir, &c. The firſt ſpecies, as we 
have already obſerved, is a ſtrong poiſon. Mr Ray 
gives a good account of the ſymptoms that follow the 
taking of it inwardly, by what happened to a mendi- 
cant friar upon his drinking a glaſs of mallow wine in 
which the herb was infuſed. In a ſhort time he became 
delirious, and ſoon after was ſeized with a grinning 
laughter; then with ſeveral irregular motions, and at laft 
with a real madneſs, and ſuch a ſtupidity as thoſe have 
who are fottiſhly drunk; but after all, he was cured by a 
draught of vinegar. Buchannan alſo gives an account 
of the deſtruction of the army of Sweno the Dane, when 
he invaded Scotland, by mixing a quantity of the bel- 
ladonna berries with the drink which the Scots were, 
according to a treaty of truce, to ſupply them with. 
This fo intoxicated the Danes, that the Scots fell upon 
them in their ſleep, and killed the greateſt part of 
them, ſo that there were ſcarcely men enough left to car- 
ry off their king. There have alſo been many inftances 
in Britain of children being killed by eating berries of 
a fine black colour, and about the ſize of a ſmall cher- 
ry, which are no other than thoſe of belladonna. Not- 
withſtanding this virulent quality, however, ſome have 
preſcribed it as a cure for cancers ; but whatever may be 
pretended from ſome inſtances, it ſeems very unlikely 
that this terrible diſeaſe ſhould be cured, or even alle- 
viated in the leaſt, by any ſuch means. 
ATROPHY, in medicine, a diſeaſe, wherein the 
body, or ſome of its parts, do not receive the neceſ- 
ſary nutriment, but waſte and decay inceſſantly *. See the 
_ ATROPOS, in fabulous hiſtory, the name of the _ _ 
third of the Parcæ, or Fates, whoſe, buſineſs it was to \r.jcire. 
cut the thread of life. | 
ATTACHMENT, in the law of England, im- 
plies the taking or apprehending a perſon by virtue 
of a writ or precept. It is diſtinguiſhed from an ar- 
reſt, by proceeding out of a higher court by precept 
'or writ ; whereas the latter proceeds out of an inferior 
court by precept only. An arreſt lies only on the body 


Attachment 


of a man; whereas an attachment lies often on the 


goods only, and ſometimes on the body and 8. 
An attachment by writ differs from diſtreſt, in not ex- 
tending to lands, as the latter does; nor does a diſtreſs 
touch the body, as an attachment does. 
ATTACHMENT ozt of the Chancery, is obtained upon 
an affidavit made, that the defendant was ſerved with a 
ſubpœna, and made no appearance; or it iſſues upon 
not performing ſome order or decree. Upon the re- 
turn of this attachment by the ſheriff, guod non eſt in- 
ventus in balliva ſua, another attachment, with a pro- 
clamation, iſſues ; and if he ſtill refuſes to appear, a 
com- 
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Attach- commiſſion of rebellion. 


ment 


Attainder. 


Arrachugvr of the Foreſt, is one of the three courts 
held in the foreſt. The loweſt court is called the court 
of attachment, or wood-mote court; the mean, ſwan- 
mote ; and the higheſt, the juice in eyre's ſeat, The 
court of attachments has its name from the verdurers 
of the foreſt having no other authority in it, but to re- 
ceive the attachments of offenders againſt vert and ve- 
niſon taken by the foreſters, and to enroll them, that 
they may be preſented or puniſhed at the next juſtice 
in eyre's ſeat. This attachment is by three means: 
by goods and chattels; by body, pledges, or main- 
prize; or by the body only. This court is held every 
40 days throughout the year; and is thence called Vor- 
ty-days court. 3 | 75 

Foreign ATTACHMENT is an attachment of money 
or goods found within a liberty or city, to ſatisfy ſome 


creditor within ſuch Hberty or city. By the cuſtom of 


London, and ſeveral other places, a man can attach 

money or goods in the hands of a ſtranger, to fatisfy 

himſelf. : Rb, J | 
ATTACK, a violent attempt upon any perſon or 


| thing, an affault, or the act of beginning a combat or 


difpute. 
ATTACK, in the military art, is an effort made to 


force a poſt, break a body of troops, &c. 


ATTACK of a frege, is a furious aſſault made by the 
befiegers with trenches, covers, mines, &c. in order 
to make themſelves maſters of a fortreſs, by ſtormi 


one of its ſides. If there are two or three attacks 


made at the ſame time, there ſhould be a communica- 
tion betwixt them. See SIEGE. 


_ - ATFAINDER, in law. When ſentence of death, 


the moſt terrible and higheft judgment in our laws, is 
pronounced, the immediate inſeparable conſequence by 
the common law 1s attainder. For when it is now clear 
beyond all diſpute, that the criminal is no longer fit 
to hve upon the earth, but is to be exterminated as a 
monſter and a bane to human ſociety, the law ſets a 
note of infamy upon him, puts him out of its protec- 
tion, and takes no farther care of him than barely to 
fee him executed. He is then called attaint, attinetus, 


ai ned, or blackened. He is no longer of any credit or 


reputation; he cannot be a witneſs in any court; net- 
ther is he capable of performing the functions of an- 
other man : for, by an anticipation of his puniſhment, 
he is already dead in Jaw, This is after judgment: for 
there is great difference between a man convicted, and 
attainted ; though they are frequently through inac- 
curacy confounded together. After conviction only, 
a man is liable to none of theſe difabilities : for there 
is ſtill in eontemplation of law a poflibility of his inno- 
cence. Something may be offered in arreſt of judg- 
ment: the indictment may be erroneous, which will 
render his guilt uncertain, and thereupon the preſent 
conviction may be quaſhed: he may obtain a pardon, 
or be allowed the benefit of clergy; both which ſuppoſe 
ſome latent ſparks of merit, which plead in extenuation 
of his fault. But when judgment is once pronounced, 


both law and fact conſpire to prove him completely 


guilty ; and there is not the remoteſt poſſibility left of 
any thing to be ſaid in his favour. Upon judgment 
therefore of death, and not before, the attainder of a 
criminal commences : or upon ſuch circumſtances as 
are equivalent to judgment of death; as judgment of 


= » 


[ 88. 
outlawry on a capital crime, pronounced for abfcond. Aube, 
ing or fleeing from juſtice, which tacitly confeſſes the AU 

ilt: And therefore, upon judgment either of out. 
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wry, or of death, for treaſon or felony, a man ſhall 
be ſaid to be attainted. | | | 

A perſon attainted of high treaſon forfeits all his 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments ; his blood is cor- 
rupted, and he and his poſterity rendered baſe ; and 
this corruption of blood cannot be taken off but by 
act of parliament “. 


Attainders may be reverſed or falſified, (i e. proved — . 
ure and 
Corruptin 


of error, it muſt be by the king's leave, &.; and of Hool. 


to be falſe) by writ of error, or by plea. If by writ 


when by plea, it may be by denying. the treaſon, 
pleading a pardon by act of 3 &c. * 
Perſons may be attainted by act of parliament.— 


Acts of attainder of criminals have been paſſed in ſe- 


veral reigns, on the difcovery of plots and rebellions, 
from the reign of king Charles IT. when an a& 
was made for the attainder of ſeveral perſons guilty 
of the murder of king Charles I. Among 45 of 
this nature, that for attainting Sir John Þ 
for conſpiring againft king William, is the moft re- 
markable; it being made to attaint and convict bim 
of high treaſon on the oath of one witneſs, juſt after a 
law had been enacted, That no perſon ſhould be 
« tried or attainted of high treaſon where corruption 
4 of blood is incurred, but by the oath of two Jawful 
e witneſſes, unleſs the party confeſs, ſtand mute, &c.“ 
Stat. 7 and 8 W. | 
John Fenwick, there was ſomething extraordinary; for 
he was indicted of treaſon on the oaths of two witneſſes, 


though but only one could be produced againſt him on 


his trial. | | 3 
ATTAINT, is a writ that lies after judgment a- 
gainſt a jury of twelve men that have given falſe ver- 
dict in any court of record, in an action real or per- 
ſonal, where the debt or damages amount to above 405. 
Stat. 5 and 34 Ed. III. c. 7. It is called attaint, be- 
cauſe the party that obtains it endeavours thereby to 
ſtain or taint the credit of the jury with perjury,. by 
whoſe verdict he is grieved. h r 
The jury who are to try this falſe verdict muſt be 
twenty - four, and are called the grand jury; for the law 
wills not that the oath of one jury of twelve men ſhould 
be attainted or ſet aſide by an 
leſs indeed than double the former. And he that brings 
the attaint can give no other evidence to the grand 
jury, than what was originally given to the petit. For 
as their verdict is now trying, and the queſtion is whe- 
ther or no they did right upon the evidence that ap- 
cared to them, the law adjudged it the higheſt abſur- 
bity to produce any ſubſequent proof upon ſuch trial, 
and to condemn the prior juriſdiction for not 77 
evidence which they never knew. But thoſe again 


whom it is brought are allowed, in the affirmance of 


of the firſt verdict, to produce new matter: becauſe the 
petit jury may have formed their verdi& upon evidence 
of their own knowledge, which never appeared in court; 
and becaufe very terrible was the judgment which the 
common law inflicted upon them, if the grand jury 
found their verdi& a falſe one. The judgment was, 
1. That they ſhould loſe their /iberam legem, and be- 
come for ever infamous. 2. That they ſhould forfeit 
all their goods and chattels. 3. That their lands and 

i tene- 


enwick, 


3. cap. 3. But in the caſe of Sir 


ual number, nor by 
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tenements ſhould be ſeiſed into the kings hands. 
4. That their Wives and children ſhould be thrown out 


eclsbos. of doors. 5. That their houſes ſhould be raſed and 


thrown down. 6. That their trees ſhould be rooted up. 
7. That their meadows ſhould be ploughed. 8. That 
their bodies fhould be caſt into jail. 9. That the party 
ſhould be reſtored to all that he loft by reaſon of the 
unjuſt verdict. But as the ſeverity of this puniſhment 


had its uſual effect, in preventing the law from being 


executed, therefore by the ſtatute 11 Hen. VII. c. 24. 
revived by 23 Hen. VIII. c. 3. and made perpetual by 
13 Elia, c. 23. it is allowed to be brought after the 
death of the party, and a more moderate puniſhment 
was inflicted upon attainted jurors; vz. perpetual in- 
famy, and if the cauſe of action were above 407. value, 


a a forfeiture of 20/. apiece by the jurors; or, if under 
| gol. then 5/. apiece;' to be divided between the king 
and the party injured. So that a man may now bring 


an attaint either upon the ftatute or at common law, 
at his election; and in both of them may reverſe the 
former judgment. But the practice of ſetting aſide ver- 
diets upon motion, and granting new trials, has ſo ſu- 
perſeded the uſe of both forts of attaints, that there is 
hardly any 'inſtance of an attaint later than the 167 
century. . 8 Gy Yo Fa. 

ATTAINT,' among farriers, a knock or hurt in a 
horſe's leg, proceeding either from a blow with ano- 
ther horſe's foot, or from an over-reach in froſt 
weather, when a horſe, being rough-ſhod, or eln; 
ſhoes with long caulkers, ftrikes his hinder feet again 
his fore-leg. F 718 DU OT FPEt 

ATTAINTED; in law, is applied to a perſon's 
being under attainder. See ATTAINDER 


mus. See PERGAMués. 

ATTELABUS, in #oology, a genus of inſects 
belonging to the order of coleoptera or beetle-kind. 
It has four wings, of which the ſuperior are cruftaceous, 
and ſerve as a ſheath or cover to the inferior, which 
are membranous. The head tapers behind, and is in- 
clined ; the feelers turn thicker towards the apex. The 
ſpecies are 13; viz. 1. The coryh is black, with red 
elytra or cruſtaceous wings. 2. The avellana is black, 
with the breaſt, feet, and eytra red. 3. The curcu- 
lionoides is black, with red elytra and breaft. The a- 


| bove three ſpecies frequent the leaves of the hazel and 


filbert nut- trees. 4. The ſurinamenſis has a double 
indentation (or two teeth) in the top of the elytra. 
It is a native of Surinam. $5. The penfilvanicus is 
black, with red elytra, a black belt round the middle, 
and another towards the apex of the elytra. It is a 
native of Philadelphia. 6. The melanurts is black, 
with teſtaceous elytra, black at the apex. It is a na- 
tive of Sweden. 7. The betula has faltatory or fpringy 
legs, and the whole body is of à dark red colour. It 
frequents the leaves of the birch- tree. 8. The formi- 
carius is black, with red elytra, and a double white 
belt towards the baſe. It is a native of Europe. 
9. The ſipylus is green, with a hairy breaſt, and a 
rn Tom belt upon the elytra. 10. The apiarius 
01. J. i Se Enn 
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ATTALUS, the name of feveral kmgs of Perga- 5 


prefence of a greater | 


A. T. * 


is bluiſh, with red elytra, and three black belts. Tt is Attennants 


a native of Germany. 11. The mollis is yellowiſh and 


hairy, with pale elytra, and three belts. It is a native 
'of Europe. 12. The ceramboides is of a blackiſh red 
colour, and the elytra is furrowed. It frequents the 


| 
Atterbury. 


fpongy boletns, a ſpecies of muſhroom. 13. The bu- 


preftoides is of a dark- red colour, with a globular 
breaſt, and nervous elytra. It is a native of Europe. 
ATTENUANTS, medicines which reſolve the vif- 
coſity of the humours; thereby promoting their eir- 
culation, as well as the diſcharge of all noxious or ex- 
cCrementitious matter. f 1 
ATTENTION, is that tate of mind which pre- 
pares one to receive impreſſions. According to the 


degree ef attention, objects make à ſtronger or weak 
er impreſſion (A). 


Attention is requiſite even to the 
ſimple act of ſeeing: the eye can take in a confiderable 
field at one look; but no object in the field is feen 
diſtinctly, but that ſmgly which fixes the attention: 
in a profound reverie that totally occupies the atten- 
tion, we ſcarce ſee what is directly before us. In a 
train of perceptions, no particular object makes fuch a 
figure as-it would do fingly and apart ; for when the 
attention is divided among many objects, no particu- 
lar object is intitled to a large ſhare. Hence, the ftill- 
neſs of night contributes to terror, there being nothing 
to divert the attention: | 
Horror ubique animos, ſimul ipſa ſilentia terrent. Eneid, ii. 
Zara. Silence and ſölitude are ev'ry where! _ - 
Through all the gloomy ways and iron doors 
Phat hither lead, nor human face nor voice 
Is ſeen or heard. A dreadful din was wont 
To grate the ſenſe, when enter'd here, from groans 
And howls of ſlaves condemn'd, from clink of chains, 
And craſh of ruſty bars and creaking hinges | 
Ani ever and anon the ſight was daſh'd - 
With frightful faces, and the meagre looks 
Of grim and ghaſtly ezecutioner s. 
Yet more this {tilInefs terrifies'my foul | | 
Than did that ſcene of complicated horrors. 
81 a Mourning Bride, aft 5. ſc. 8. 
In matters of flight importance, attention is moſtly 


F 


- 


directed by will; and for that reaſon, it is our own 


fault if trifling objects make any deep impreſſion. Had 
we power equally to with-hold our attention from mat 
ters of importance, we might be proof againſt any 

rep impreſſion. But our power fails us here: an 
interefting object feizes and fixes the attention beyond 
the poſſibility of controul 3 and while our attention is 
thus forcibly attached to one object, others may ſoli- 


cite for 'admittance; but in vain, for they will not be 


regarded, Thus a ſmall misfortune is ſcarce felt in 
Lear. Thou think'ſt *tis much, that th 

Invadces us to the {Kin ; ſo tis to thee 

But where the greater malady is fi 14. 
The leſſer is foarce delt. Mhou'dſt hun a bear; 
But if thy flight lay tow'rd the roaring ſea, 
Thou'dſt meet the bear i' tht mouth. When t 
The body's delicate : the tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elle, 
gave what beats there. King Lear, aft 3. fe. 5. 


ATTERBURY {Dr Francis), fon of Dr Lewis 
— K Atterbury, 


is contentious ſtorm 


he mind's free, 


„ (4) Bacon, in his natural hiſtory; makes the following obſervations. '*© Sound Are meliorated by the intenfion of 
5 80 ſenſe, Where the common denſe is collected moſt to the particular ſenſe of hearing, and the ſight fufpended. 
cc 


(e 


berefore ſounds are ſweeter, as well as greater, in the night than in the day; and I ſuppoſe they are ſweeter to 
blind men than to others: and it is manifeft, that between ſleeping and waking, when all the ſenſes are bound and 
luſpended, muſic is far ſweeter than when one is fully waking.” 
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1662; educated at Weſtminſter; and from thence e- 
lected to Chriſt-Church in Oxford, where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf early by his fine genius and turn for 
polite literature. The year he was made M. A. 1687, 
he exerted himſelf in the controverſy with the Papiſts, 


= vindicated Luther in the ſtrongeſt manner, and ſhewed 


an uncommon fund of learning, enlivened with great 
vivacity: he was indeed ſeldom diſengaged from lite- 
rary diſputes, either religious or political; and was 


thought to have had no inconſiderable part in the fa- 


mous controverſy between Mr Boyle and Dr Bentley, 
about the genuineneſs of Phalaris's epiſtles. Q. Anne, 
upon her acceſſion to the throne, appointed him her 
chaplain. In September following, he was preſented 
to the deanry of Carliſle. A funeral ſermon of his 
engaged him in a diſpute with Mr Hoadly, afterward 
biſhop of Wincheſter, concerning the advantages of 
virtue with regard to the preſent life. His Latin ſer- 
mon to the clergy of London at Zion-College, upon 
Rom. xiii. I. publiſhed by him in 1708, engaged him 
in another diſpute with Hoadly about paſſive obe- 
dience, In 1710 he was ſuppoſed to have been very 
aſſiſtant to Dr Sacheverel. The ſame year he was 
choſen prolocutor in the convocation of the clergy of 
the province of Canterbury ; and the management of 
affairs in the lower houſe was principally directed by 
him. In 1713 he was promoted to the ſee of Roche- 
ſter; and had a conſiderable intereſt in the miniſtry at 
that time. During the rebellion in Scotland, when 
the Pretender's declaration was diſperſed, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhops in and near 
London, had publiſhed a Declaration of their Abhor- 
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Atterbury, Atterbury, was born at Milton in Buckinghamſhire, 


a TT 


rebellion. He died at Paris, Feb. 15", 1731; and his Attetuyy 


body was brought to England, and interred in Weſt. 
miniſter abbey. Though his character is differently re- 


preſented by different pacties, it is univerſally allowed 


that he had uncommon abilities, was a fine writer, 
and a molt excellent preacher. His ſermons are printed 


in four volumes 82. 


ATTESTATION, the act of affirming or witneſ- 
ſing the truth of e more eſpecially in writing. 
AT Tc, any thing relating to Attica, or to the 


city of Athens: thus Attic ſalt, in philology, is a deli- 


cate poignant ſort of wit and humour peculiar to the 
Athenian writers; Attic witneſs, a witneſs incapable 
of corruption, &c. 44 dh 8 
Arrie Order. See ARCHITECTURE, n* 58, 
Arric Baſe, a peculiar kind of baſe uſed by the 
ancient architects in the Ionic order; and by Palladio, 
and ſome others, in the Doric. | 
ArTic Story, in architecture; a ſtory in the upper 
part of a houſe, where the windows are uſually ſquare, 


AT TICà, an ancient kingdom of Greece, fituated Boundar 
along the north coaſt of the gulph of Saron, bounded exten, & 


on the welt by Megara, mount Cithzron, and part of 


Bœotia; on the north by the gulph of Euripus, now 


Stretto di negro ponte, and the. reſt of Bœotia; and on 
the eaſt by the Europius. It extended in length from 
north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt about 60 miles ; its breadth 
from north to ſouth was 56, decreaſing as it approached 
the fea. ba yes 161 | 7 | . 

The foil of this country was naturally barren and 
craggy, though by the induſtry of its inhabitants it 
produced all the neceſſaries of life. On this account 
Attica was leſs expoſed to invaſions than other more 


Attien. 


2 


Attica. 


6 
Whence tl 
ountry W. 
led At- 
(8, 


| 75 
rictho- 


| jus. 


10 
crops II. 


rence of the preſent Rebellion, and an Exhortation to 
the clergy and people to be zealous in the diſcharge of their 
duties to his Maj eo King George: but the biſhop of 


fertile countries; and hence it preſerved its ancient in- [ababitan 
habitants beyond all the other kingdoms in its neigh. tou 


bourhood ; ſo that they were reputed to be the ſpon- * 


Rocheſter refuſed to ſign it; and engaged biſhop Smal- 
ridge in the ſame refuſal, on account of ſome reflec- 
tions it contained againſt the high - church party. He 
appeared generally among the proteſtors againſt the 
meaſures of the miniſtry under the king, and drew up 
the reaſons of the proteſts with his own hand. In 
1722 he was committed priſoner to the tower of Lon- 
don for high treaſon. What ſhare he 1s ſaid to have 
had in the conſpiracy appears from the Report of the 
Secret Committee of the Houfe of Commons; which oc- 
caſioned a reſolution in that houſe, March 11, 1723, 
That Francis lord biſhop of Rocheſter was princi- 
© pally concerned in forming, directing, and carrying 
on, a wicked and deteſtable conſpiracy, for invadin 
© theſe kingdoms with a foreign force, and for railing 
© jnſurre&ions and a rebellion at home, in order to 
© ſubvert our happy eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, 
© by placing a popiſh pretender on the throne.“ In 
conſequence of this, a bill was brought in to infli& 
pains and penalties upon him, which received the royal 
aſſent, May 27. To mitigate the ſentence of baniſhment, 
his daughter was permitted to attend him. He ſof- 
tened the rigour of his exile by ſtudy, and converſa- 
tion with men of letters. It is ſaid he tranſlated Vir- 
gil's Georgics into Engliſh, and wrote an Harmonia 
Evangelica. He alſo wrote a vindication of himſelf, 
biſhop Smallridge, and Dr Aldrich, from a charge 
brought-againſt them by Mr Oldmixon, of altering 
and interpolating the lord Clarendon's hiſtory of the 


taneous productions of the ſoil; and as a badge of this, foil 


Thucydides tells us, they wore golden graſshoppers in 


their hair. 


. 2 © 0 | . IM 1 51 3 
The chief cities in the kingdom of Attica were A- Cities 


thens the capital; next to it, Eleuſis, ſituated on the 
ſame gulph, near the coaſts of Megara; and next to 
that, Rhamnus, famed for the mn. of Amphiaraus 
and the ſtatue of the goddeſs Nemeſis. 


4 
The fir& king of this country, of whom we have any you 
d e or 


king. 


diſtinct account, was Cecrops. . Others indeed are ſai 
to have reigned before him, particularly one Actæus, 
whoſe daughter Cecrops married, and in her right laid 
the foundation of his new monarchy. Cecrops is ſaid 
to have been the firſt who deified Jupiter, ſet up altars 
and idols, and inſtituted marriage among the Greeks. 
He is likewiſe affirmed to have taught his ſubjects navi- 
gation, and for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, and 

romoting intercourſe among them, to have divided them 
into the firſt four tribes called Cecropir, Autochthon, Ac- 
tea, and Paralia; and he is alſo by ſome ſaid to be the 


founder of the Areopagus. From this monarch the 


Athenians affected to call themſelves Gecropide till the 
reign of Erectheus their ſixth king, after whom they 
took the name of Erecthyd ea. 


Cecrops dying after a reign of 50 years, left three Canal 


daughters, by marrying one of which, probably, Cra- 
naus a wealthy citizen aſcended the throne. He en- 
joyed his crown peaceably for ten years; till, baving 
married one of his daughters, named Attit, to Amphic- 
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tyon the ſon of Deucalion, he was by him dethroned, 


and forced to lead a private life to the laſt. From this 
\h pM the daughter, the country which before had been called 
5 was Helca, took the name of Attica. WY 


After a reign of ten or 12 years, Amphictyon was 
himſelf depoſed by Ericthonius, ſaid to be the ſon of 
Vulcan and Tethys: Being lame of both his feet, he 
is ſaid to have invented coaches, or, as others will have 
it, inſtituted horſe and chariot races in honour of Mi- 
nerva. He is alſo reported to have been the firſt who 
ſtamped ſilver coin. He reigned 50 years, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Pandion the father of Progne and 
Philomela z whoſe: hard fate, ſo famous among the 
poets, is ſuppoſed to have broke his heart, after a reign 
of about 40 years. In his time 'Triptolemus taught 
the Athenians agriculture, which he had learned from 
Ceres. | | 1 


Pandion was ſucceeded by his ſon Erectheus, who 


being reckoned the moſt powerful prince of his time, 


Boreas king of Thrace demanded his daughter Orithia 
in marriage, and on 8 refuſed carried her off by 
force. After a reign of 50 years, Erectheus being 
killed in a battle with the Eleuſians, was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Cecrops II. who is generally allowed to have 
been the firſt who gathered the people into towns; 
they having til han Tiend in houſes and cottages ſcat- 
tered here and there, without order or regular diſtance. 
After a reign of 40 years he was driven out by his bre- 
thren Metion and Pandorus, who forced him to fly in- 
to Egialea, where he diſe. 

Cecrops II. was ſucceeded by his ſon Pandion II. 


and he was likewiſe driven out by Metion, who afſumed 


the government. Pandion in the mean time fled into 
Megara, where he married Peha the daughter of Pylas 


king of that place, and was appointed ſucceſſor to the 


kingdom, Here he had four ſons, who returning to 


Athens, whether with or without their father is un- 


certain, expelled the ſons of Metion, and after the de- 


_ ceaſe of Pandion their father, divided the government 


among themſelves; Eg which, the royal 
dignity did in effect remain with Ægeus the eldeſt. 
geus, when he aſcended the throne, finding him- 
ſelf deſpiſed by his ſubjects becauſe he had no fons, and 
ſometimes inſulted by his brother Pallas who had no 
leſs than fifty, conſulted the oracle of Apollo at Del- 


phi. Receiving here, as was commonly the taſe, an 


anſwer which could not be underſtood without a com- 
mentator, he applied to Pittheus * of Troezen, fa- 
mous for his {kill in expounding oracles. This prince 
eaſily prevailed with him to lie with his daughter E. 
thra, who proved with child ; and as none but theſe three 
were privy to the ſecret, ZEgeus, before his return to 
Athens, hid a ſword and a pair of ſhoes under a ſtone, 
leaving orders with the princeſs, that if the child pro- 
ved a boy, ſhe ſhould ſend him to Athens with theſe 
tokens, as ſoon as he was able to lift up that ſtone. He 
Sarge her moreover to uſe all imaginable ſecrecy, left 
the lons of his brother Pallas ſhould way-lay and mur- 


der him. 


Æthra being delivered of a ſon, Pittheus gave out 
that Neptune was the father of it. This child was 
named Theſeus, and proved one of the moſt famous 
heroes of antiquity, Being arrived at the age of 16, 
his mother brought him to the ſtone above-mentioned}; 
and he having lifted it with caſe, was deſired to take 


up the ſword and ſhoes, and prepare himſelf to go to 


his father. He was adviſed to go by ſea rather than 
by land, as, ever ſince the departure of Hercules, the 
roads had been exceedingly infeſted by banditti. The- 
ſeus, however, who had already begun to diſcover 
marks of uncommon ftrength and courage, no ſooner 
heard the name of Hercules mentioned, than he be- 


Attica. 


eame defirous of imitating ſo great a pattern, and 


after performing a number of glorious exploits, for 
which ſee the article THESEUS, he arrived ſafe at his 
father's capital. V6 | 
The great atchievements of our young hero pro- 
cured him a welcome reception at the court of Ægeus, 


' 


whom the king had lately been married. This queen 
being a ſorcereſs, it is not to be ſuppoſed any thing 
could be concealed from her: ſhe therefore, by her dia- 
bolical penetration, quickly found out that Theſeus 
was the king's ſon; after which ſhe became ſo jealous 
of him on account of his valour, that ſhe perſuaded her 
old huſband to invite the young ſtranger to a banquet, 
and poiſon him 1g a glaſs of wine. The poiſon was ac- 
cordingly prepared, and Theſeus invited ; but the 
prince ſuddenly drawing his ſword, it was immediately 
recognized by Ageus to be the ſame he had formerly 
buried below the — Upon this, he ſtepped forward 
to Theſeus, throwing down the poiſoned draught in 
his way, and, embracing him with much tenderneſs, 
owned him for his ſon before all the court. 

At this time the king of Athens had great occaſion 
for ſuch a champion as Theſeus. The ſons of Pallas, 
who had all along behaved with great infolence, upon 
Theſeus being diſcovered to be the king's ſon, and 
heir apparent to the crown, broke out in open rebel- 
lion. They were ſoon diſcomfited ; but Ægeus and 


the whole country of Attica were ſtill in great diſtreſs He kills the 


on the following account. Some years before, Andro- 


geus, the ſon of Minos king of Crete, came to A- 


thens to be preſent. at one of their feaſts. During this 
viſit he contracted ſuch an intimacy with the fifty ſons 
of Pallas, that ÆEgeus, fearing ſome fatal conſequen- 
ces, cauſed him to be privately murdered. Accord- 
ing to others, Androgeus having undertaken to en- 
counter the Marathonian bull, was killed by it. Be 
this as it will, Minos having received news of his ſon's 
death, imputed it to the people of Attica; and there- 
fore, after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to revenge his 
own quarrel, prayed to the gods to do it for him. 
The Athenians, in conſequence of this prayer, were vi- 
ſited withearthquakes, famine, and peſtilence, on account 


of which they applied to the oracle. Here they were 
informed, that no relief was to be had till they were re- 


conciled to the Cretan king. Minos reſolving to make 
them pay dear for their deliverance, impoſed upon 
them a tribute of ſeven young men, and as many vir- 
gins, whom he condemned to be devoured by the Mi- 
notaur, a monſter feigned by the poets to have been 
half man and half bull. This bloody tribute had been 
twice paid, and Minos had already ſent his meſſengers 
the third time, when Theſeus willingly offered himſelf 
to be one of the unhappy victims, and embarking with 
them in one ſhip, he gave the pilot two ſails, the one 


black to fail with, and the other white to be hoiſted. 


14 
Is made 


known t 
though his birth was unknown to all except Medea, to bis father. 


* 


= 


Minotaur, 


up at his return in caſe he came off victorious. Our 


hero had all the ſucceſs he could wiſh ; he killed the 
5 R 2 Minotaur, 
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1 


Minotaur, prevailed with Minos to remit. the tribute, 


and his daughter Ariadne to run away with him; but 


her he left with child in the iſle of Naxos. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for Ageus, the joy af Theſeus and 
his company was fo great, that at their return they 
t to hoiſt the white flag in taken of their victory: 
upon which the old king, taking for granted that his. 
fon was killed, threw: himſelf into the ſea, which ever 
ſince has from him beem called the Ægeum Sen. 
Theſeus, being thus left in poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of Attica. began immediately to think of indulging his 
warlike genius, and rendering the civil affairs of his 
kingdom as little troubleſome as poſſible. To accom- 
pliſh this purpoſe, he began with gathering moſt of the 
people of Attica into the old and new town, which he 
incorporated into one eity. After this he diveſted 
himſelf of all his regal power, except the title of king, 
the command of the army, and the guardianſhip of 
the laws. The reſt he committed to proper magiſtrates 
ehoſen out of three different orders of the people, whom 
he divided into nobles, huſbandmen, and artiſicers. 
The firſt he inveſted with the power of interpreting and 
executing the laws, and regulating whatever related to 
religion. The other two choſe their inferior magiſtrates 
from among themſelves, to take care of whatever re- 
lated to their ſeparate orders: ſo that the kingdom was 
in ſome meaſure reduced to a common wealth, in which 
che king had the greateſt: poſt; the nobles were next 
to him in honour and authority; the huſbandmen had 
the greateſt profit; and the artiſts exceeded. them in 
number. He likewiſe aboliſhed all their diſtinct courts: 
of judicature, and built one common council hall called 
prytaneuam, which ſtood for many ages afterwards. 
Having thus new-modelled the government, his next 
care was to join to his dominions the kingdom of Me- 
in right of his grandfather Pandion II. who had! 


married the daughter of Pylas, as abovementioned. On 


this occaſion he erected the famous pillar in the iſtlimus, 
which ſhewed the limits of the two countries that: met 
there. On the one fide of this pillar was inſeribed, 
« This is not Peloponneſus, but Tonia;”” and on the 
other, This is Peloponneſus, not Ionia.“ After this 
he undertook an expedition againft the Amazons, 
whom he overcame, took their queen Hippolyta, and 
afterwards married her. Soon after this, Theſeus con- 
tracted an intimacy with Pirithous the ſon of Ixion, 
and being invited: to his nuptials, aſſiſted him in kill- 
ing a number of Centaurs, or rather Theſſalian horſe - 
men, (who in their cups had offered violence to their 
female gueſts); and drove the reſt out of the country. 
Our two aſſociates then proceeded to Sparta, where: 
Theſeus fell in love with the famed Helena, at that 


time not above nine years old, while he himſelf was 
upwards of fifty. Her they carried off; and of the rape 
there are various accounts; but the following one, which 


is given by Plutarch, is generally allowed to be the moſt 
authentic. | 


According to that hiſtorian, they ſtole this beauty, 
the greateſt in the world at that time, out of the temple 


of Diana Ortia, where Helena happened to be dan- 


cing. They were purſued as far as Tegea, but made 


their eſcape out of Peloponneſus; and thinking them- 
ſelves now ſecure of their prey, they agreed to caſt lots 
for her, upon condition that he to whoſe lot ſhe: fell 


mould aſſiſt the other in procuring; ſome! celebrated. 
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ſubjects. Mneſtheus, the fon. of Peteus, and great- 


. 
beauty. Fortune having declared for Theſeus, ho aſſiſted Any 
his companion in the like attempt upon Proſerpina 
daughter of Aidonius king af the Moloſſi in Epirus, 
who, being the next baauty to Helena, was guarded by 
the dog Cerberus, which had three heads, and was con- 
ſequently a very fonmidable enemy. Her father, how. 
ever, underſtanding that they deſigned to ſteal away 
his daughter, threw Pirithous to be torn in pieces by. - 
Cerberus, and put Theſeus in priſon, from whence he "I. 
was afterwards: relieved at the interceſſion of Hereules, * 
Alfter this misfortune, Thefeus at length returned to of * 
Athens, but found himſelf very caolly neceived- by his 


Itica. d. 


randſon of Erectheus, had made uſe af the king's ab- 
3 to ingratiate himſelf with the peaple; and, upon 
the commencement of a war with Caſtor and Pollux, the 
two brothers of Helena, he perſuaded the people of 
Athens to open their gates to the two brothers. Up. 5 

On this, Theſeus Was unden the neeeſſity of conveying 

away himſelf and family: with all-poſſible:;privacy. This 
he luekily accompliſhed ; and deſigned to have: ſailed to 
Crete, to have obtained aſſiſtance from Deucalion for of 
Minos, and now brother-in-law to Theſeus himſelf, 
he having lately married Phædra ſi ſter to Deucalion. 
Unfortunately, however, our hero was ſhipwrecked: on 

the iſland of Scyros. Here he was at firſt kindly. re- . 11 

ceived by Lycomedes the king of that iſſandz but was Hi dal. 
ſoon after killed by a fall: from a high rock, over which 
ſame ſay; he was puſhed- hy Lycomedes himſelf, who 
had been prevailed upon to deſtroy. Theſeus in that 
manner by Mneſtheus, that he might with the more ſe- 
curity enjoy the kingdom of Athens. "IO 
Mneſtheus rei 24 years, but loſt his life at the glei 
ſiege of Troy; and was: ſucreeded by Demophon one Demopte 
of the ſons of Theſeus by Phædra, ho was likewiſe at &c 
the ſiege of Tray, but had the goed fortune to return 
in ſafety. In his reign was erected the famous eourt 
of the Ephetæ; conſiſt ing originally of 50 Athenians 
and as many Argives, for trying of wilful murders. By 
this court the king himſelf afterwards ſubmitted to be 

tried for having accidentally killed one of his ſubjects. 
He reigned 33 years, and was ſueeeeded by his ſon, ac- | 
cording: to ſame, or, according to others his brother, 
Oxyntes, who reigned 12 years. Oxyntes was ſuc- 
ceetded. by his ſon Aphydas, who was murdered by 
Thymetes the baſtard ſon: of Oxyntes. | 2 
This king diſcovered many baſe qualities unworthy Thynai 
of his dignity ; and at. laſt was depoſed by his ſubjects depoſal 
on the following occaſion. Xanthus king of Bœotia 
had a conteſt with the Athenians about one of their 
frontier tawns. He offered! to decide the matter by 
ſingle combat with the king; but this was declined by 
Thymætes. It happened, that at that time one Me- 
lanthus a Meſſenian, who had been driven out of his 
country by the Heraclidz, was come to Athens; who 
accepted the king of Bœotia's challenge. At the firſt 
onſet, Melanthus aſked his adverſary, why he had, con- 
trary to thearticles, brought a ſecond into the field with 
him? and as Xanthus immediately looked about to ſee 
who was behind him, Melanthus run him thro! with 
his lance. This victory, though it did little: honour to 
him who gained it, was ſo agreeable to the Athenians, 

that they depoſed their cowardly king Thymætes, at» :; 

ter he had reigned 8 years; and appointed Melanthus cj" 
in his Read, who after a reign of 37 years left the 4 
; om 


A T T 
1 to his ſon Codrus. : 

2 eq prince reigned about 21 years; during which 
he time the Dores and Heraclidæ had regained all Pelo- 
ing ponneſus, and; were the point of entering into 
ces Attica. Codrus, being informed that the oracle had 
lr for omiſed them victory provided they did not kill the 

ry, Prom ur Pr x 

8 king of the Atheniang,, eame immediately to a reſalu- 
tion of dying for his country. Diſguiſing himſelf, 


: therefore, like a. peaſant, he went into the enemy's 
yh * camp, and, quarnelling with ſome of the ſoldiers, was 
Eu killed by them. On the morrow, the Athenians know- 


ing what was done, ſent to demand the body of their 
king; at which the invaders were ſo terrified, that they 
„ decamped without ſtriking a blow. 5 7 
pblican Upon the death of Codnus, a diſpute which happened 
mment among bis ſons, concerning the ſucceſſion, furniſhed the 
luce. Athenians with a pretence for —_ themſelves of 
their kings altogether, and changing the monarchieal 
form of government into a republican one. It was im- 


they reſolved to have no king but Jupiter. That they 
might not, however, ſeem: ungrateful. to the family of 


ſtrate, with the title of archon. They afterwards ren- 
dered that. office decennial, but continued it ſtill in the 
family of Cadrus. The extinction of the Medontidz 
at laſt left them without reſtraint; upon which they not 
only made this office annual, but created nine archons. 
By the latter invention they provided againſt the too 
great power of a ſingle perſon, as by the former they 
took away all apprehenſion of the archons having time 


21 
Jis deathy 


ths to eſtabliſh themſelves, ſa as to change the conſtitu- 
Demopte tion. In a word, they now attained what they had long 
c. ſought, viz. the making the ſupreme: magiſtrates de- 


pendent on the peo 1 | 

We have a liſt of theſe archons, for upwards of 609 
years, beginning with Creon, who lived about 684 
3 Years. before Chriſt, to Herodes, who lived only 60 
o leg. years before that time. The firſt archon of whom we 
af A. hear any thing worth notice, is named. Draco. He 
' reigned in the ſecond, or, as others ſay, in the lait year 
of the 39th Olympiad, when, it is ſuppoſed, be publiſh- 


mentioned in hiſtory, yet no connected account can 
found either of him, or his inſtitutions; only, in gene- 


Thynat ral, his laws. were exccediugly ſevere, inflicting death 
depoſed, for the ſmalleſt faults;. which. gave occaſion to ane De- 


mades an. orator. to, obſerve,. that. the laws of Draco. 
were written with. blood, and not with ink. For this 


| extraordinary ſeverity he gave no. other reaſon, than 
that ſmall faults ſeemed to him to be worthy of death,, 
| and he could find no higher puniſhment for the great- 
; elt. He was far advanced in years when he gave laws, 
' to Athens; and to gire his inſtitutions the greater 
: weight, he would not ſuffer them to be called umi, 
0 „or laws, but heſinoi, or ſanctions proceeding from more 
: Wl than buman wiſdom. The extreme ſeverity of theſe. 
D „. laws, however, ſoon. made the Athenians. weary both 
1 of them and the author of them; upon' which Draco-was. 
: 


ge to retire to Ægina. Here he was received with 


y the igheſt honours : but the favour of the inhabitants 
— 18 of this place proved more fatal to him than the hatred. 
g MclaulbÞ & the Athenians; for coming one day into the theatre, 


e audience, to ſhew their regard, threw, as the cuſtom 


1 


probable, they ſaid, that they ſhauld ever have ſo. good 
a King as Cadrus; and to prevent their having a worſe, 


Codrus, they made his foa Medon their ſupreme magi- 


cles at that time archon, and: ſoon: 


ed his laws: but though his name is very — 


1 
then was, their cloaks upon him; and the multitude of Attica. 


theſe being very great, they ſtifled the old man, who 30 


was too weak to diſengage himſelf from. their load. 
After the expulſion of Draco, nothing remarkable 
happened at Athens till the year before Chriſt 606, 
when: we find the republic engaged in a war with the 3, 
Mitylenians about the city Sigzum, ſituated nean the Mitylenian 
mouth of the river Seamander. The Athenian army war. | 
was commanded by Phrynon, a perſon equally. remark- 
able fon the comelineſs, of his perſon and the generoſity 
of his mind. The Mitylenians were commanded by Pit- 
tacus, one of the celebrated ſages of Greece. As theſe 
commanders loaked upon the honour of their reſpective 
countries to he concerned, they exerted! themſelves to 
the utmaſt. At laſt they met in ſingle combat: where- 
in Phrynan depended on his valour only; but Pittacus 
concealed, behind his ſhield a net, wherewith he ſud- 
denly entangled: his antagoniſt, and eaſily flew: him. 
This, however, not putting an end to the war, Peri- 
ander tyrant of Corinth interpoſed ; and both parties 
having ſubmitted to his arbitration, he decreed that Si- 
gzum ſhould belong to the Athenians. 32 
About ſeven years after this war, a conſpiracy was Cylon's 


His death. 


formed by Cylon ſon-in-law to Theagenes tyrant of conſpiracy; 


Megara, who, having by his affable behaviour procured 
many friends, formed a deſign of feizing the ſovereignty. 
of Athens. Having conlulted the oracle as to the 
molt proper time, he was directed to: make the attempt 
when the citizens of Athens were employed in celebra- 
ting their higheſt feaft, to; Jupiter. When many of the 
citizens. therefore were: gone: to the Olympic games, 
Cylan and his aſſociates made themſelves maſters of the 
citadel. Here they were inſtantly ae, er., Mega- 
reduced to great 


diſtreſs for want of water. The: chef together with 
his brother found means to make their eſcape, but the 
meaner ſort were left to ſhift for themſelves. In this 
extremity they fled to the temple of Minerva, from 
whence: Megacles with much ado prevailed upon them 
to come down and fubmit themſelves to the mercy of 
their eauntry. Having at laſt aſſented to this, they 
tied a cord: to the image of the goddeſs, and carried 
the clue with them, to demonſtrate that though they 
were aut of the temple they were {till under Minerva's' 33 _ 
protection. Unfortunately: for thera, however, as they tre ng 


tors malla- 


paſſed the temple of the furies, the line ſnapt of itfelf; cred by Me- 


which Megacles canſtruing into a renunciation by the gacles. 

goddeſs, cauſed his men fall upon them and diſpatch as 

many as they could find. Such as were without the 

temple; were immediately maſſacred, and thoſe who fled 

thither again were murdered in their ſauctuary. In ſhort, 

none eſcaped! but ſuch as bribed: the wives of the offi- 

cers. of juſtice. This carnage, however, did not put an- 

end to the ſedition. The remains of Cylon's faction 

created; great diſturbances, by inſinuatiug that the vio- 

lation of Manerva's ſanctuary had drawn down the an- 3. 

ger of the gods; and theſe diſcourſes had ſuch an effect, Who is ex- 

that Megacles and his officers were ſtyled execrable, and ecrated by 

held to 2 rſons under the diſpleaſure of Heaven. be people. 
During the time of this confuſion, the Megarenſians 8 


attacked Niſea, which they took, as well as Salamis; ful war with. 


and ſo completely routed the Athemans in every at- Megara. 
tempt to recover the latter, that a law was at laſt paſ- | 
ſed by which it ſhould be capital for any one to pro- 
pole the recovery of Salamis. About the ſame time 

the. 
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des's expia- 


1 
the city was diſturbed by reports of frightful appear - 
ances, and filled with ſuperſtitious fears; the oracle at 
Delphi was therefore conſulted, and an anſwer returned 
that the city behoved to be expiated. Upon this, E- 
pimenides the Pheſtian was ſent for from Crete, to 
perform the neceſſary ceremonies, he being reputed an 
holy man, and one that was deeply ſkilled in all the 
myſteries of religion. His expiation conſiſted in ta- 
king ſome black, and ſome white ſheep, turning them 
all looſe, and directing ſome perſons to follow them to 
thoſe places where they couched, and there to ſacrifice 
them to the local deity. He cauſed alſo many temples 
and chapels to be erected, two of which have been par- 
ticularly noted, viz. the chapel of Contumely, and that 
of Impudence. This man is faid te have looked wiſt- 
fully on the port of Munychia for a long time, and then 
to have ſpoke as follows to thoſe that were near him. 
«« How blind is man to future things? for did the A- 
thenians know what miſchief will one day be derived 
to them from this place, they would eat it with their 
teeth.“ This prediction was thought to be accom- 
pliſhed 270 years after, when Antipater conſtrained the 
Athenians to admit a Macedonian garriſon into that 

lace. 2; | 5 
: About 597 years before Chriſt, Solon the famed 
Athenian legiſlator began to ſhew himſelf to his coun- 
trymen. He is ſaid to have been lineally deſcended 
from Codrus.; but left by his father in circumſtances 
rather neceſſitous, which obliged him to apply to mer- 
chandize: it is plain, however, both from his words 
and writings, that he was a diſintereſted patriot. The 


ſhameful decree, that none under pain of death ſhould 


propoſe the recovery of Salamis, grieved him ſo much, 
that having compoſed an elegy of 100 verſes, ſuch as he 
thought would be moſt proper to inflame the minds of 
the people, he ran into the market-place as if he had 
been mad, with his night-cap on his head, repeating 
his elegy. A crowd being gathered round the pretended 
madman, his kinſman Pifftratus mingled among the 
reft, and obſerving the people moved with Solon's 
words, he alſo ſeconded him with all the eloquence he 
was maſter of, and between them they prevailed ſo far 
as to have the law repealed, and a war was immediately 
commenced againſt the people of Megara. Who was 
commander in this expedition is not certain; but 
the city was recovered, according to the moſt general 
account, by the following ſtratagem. Solon comin 
with Pifiſtratus toColias, and finding there the women 
buſy in celebrating, according to cuſtem, the feaft of 
Ceres, ſent a confidant of his to Salamis, who pretended 
to be no friend to the people of Attica, telling the 
inhabitants of Salamis, that if they had a mind to 
ſeize the faireſt of the Athenian ladies, they might now 
do it by paſſing over to Colias. The Megarenſians 
giving eaſy credit to what the man ſaid, immediately 
fitted out a ſhip; which Solon perceiving from the op- 
polite ſhore, diſmiſſed the women, and aving dreſſed 
a number of beardleſs youths in female habits, under 
which they concealed every one a dagger, he ſent them 
to the ſea- ſide to dance and divert themſelves as the 


women were wont to do. When thoſe who came from 


Salamis ſaw theſe young perſons ſkipping up and down 
they ſtrove who ſhould be firſt on ſhore ; but were every 
one of them killed, and their veſſel ſeized; aboard which 
the Athenians embarking, ſailed immediately to Sa- 
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lamis, and took it. 


A: 


On the return of Solon to Athens, he was great| 


honoured by the people, to whom another occaſion of Cin 
admiring his wiſdom was quickly afforded. The in. viſe .. 


habitants of Cirrha, a town fituated in the bay of 
Corinth, after having by repeated incurſions waſted the 
territory of Delphi, at laſt beſieged. the capital itſelf, 
with a view of making themſelves maſters of the trea. 
ſures contained in the temple of Apollo. Advice of 
this intended facrilege eme ſent to the Amphictyons, 
who were the ſtates-general of Greece, Solon adviſed 
that the matter ſhould be univerſally reſented, and that 
all the ſtates ſhould join in puniſhing the Cirrhæans, 
and faving the Delphic oracle. This advice was com- 
plied with, and a general war againſt Cirrha declared, 


Clyſthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, commanded in chief, and 


Alcmzon was general of the Athenian quota. Solon 
went as aſſiſtant or counſellor to Clyſthenes, and by 
following his advice the war was conducted to a pro- 
ſperous iſſue. For when the Greek army had beſieged 
Cirrha for ſome time without any appearance of. ſuc- 


ceſs, the oracle at Delphi was conſulted, from whence 


the following anſwer was returned: 


& Tn yain you hope to take the place before 
© The ſea's blue waves roll o'er the hallow'd ſhore.” 


This anſwer ſtruck the whole army with ſurpriſe, till 
Solon adviſed Clyſthenes to conſecrate ſolemnly the 
whole territory of Cirrha to the Delphic Apollo; ſo, 
as that was a maritime country, the ſea muſt then waſh 
the ſacred coaſt. According to Pauſanias, the city 
was reduced by the following ſtratagem, likewiſe in- 
vented by Solon. He cauſed the river Pliſtus, which 
run through Cirrha, to be turned into another channel, 
hoping thereby to have diſtreſſed the inhabitants for 
want of water ; but finding they had many wells with- 
in the city, and were not to be reduced by that means, 
he cauſed a vaſt quantity of roots of hellebore to be 
thrown into the river, which was then ſuffered to re- 
turn into its former bed. The inhabitants, overjoyed at 
the fight of running water, came in troops to drink of 
it; whereupon an epidemic flux enſued, and the citi- | 


zens being no longer able to defend the walls, the 
town was eaſily taken. | 8 : 


& On the return of Solon to Athens he found things * 
The remnant of Cy - great 
lon's faction gave out, that all ſorts of misfortunes had fuſion 
g befallen the republic on account of the impiety of Me- 


again in the utmoſt confuſion. 


gacles and his followers, which clamour was heighten- 
ed by the retaking of Salamis about this time by the 
Megarenſians. Solon interpoſed, and perſuaded thoſe 
who were ſtyled execrable to abide a trial, and 300 per- 


ſons were choſen to judge them. The event was, that Mega 


300 of Megacles's party who were alive were ſent in- part 
to perpetual baniſhment, and the bones of ſuch as were“ 


dead were dug up and ſent without the limits of their 
country. B07 


41 
Though this deciſion reſtored the public quiet for the Thr! 

preſent, it was not long before the people were divided tions (al 

about the proper form ub. 


into three factions contendin ; 
of government. Theſe were called the Diacrii, Pedici, 
and Paral; : the firſt of theſe were the inhabitants of 
the hilly country, who declared poſitively for demo- 
cracy ; the ſecond, dwelling in the lower parts, and 
who were far more opulent than the former, declared 
for an oligarchy, as ſuppoſing the government 7 * 
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all moſtly into their hands; the third party, who lived 


on the ſea-coaſt, were people of moderate principles, 
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and therefore were for a mixed government. Beſides 
the diſturbances raiſed on this account, others were oc- 
cafioned by the rich oppreſſing the poor. According 
to Plutarch, the poor being indebted to the rich, either 
tilled their grounds, and paid them the fixth part of 
the produce, or engaged their bodies for their debts, 
ſo that many were made ſlaves at home, and many ſold 


into other countries; nay, ſome were obliged to ſell 
their children to pay their debts, and others in deſpair 


quitted Attica altogether. The greateſt part, how- 
ever, were for throwing off the yoke, and began to 
look about for a leader, openly declaring that they in- 
tended to change the form of government, and make 
a repartition of lands. In this extremity, the eyes of 


all the citizens were caſt upon Solon. The moſt pru- 
dent were for offering him the ſovereignty ; but he per- 


ceiving their intentions, behaved in ſuch a manner as 


to cheat both parties, and ſhewed a ſpirit of patriotiſm 


perhaps never equalled. He refuſed the ſovereignty 
as far as it might have benefited himſelf; and yet took 
upon himſelf all the care and trouble of a prince, for 
the ſake of his people. | 1 
He was choſen archon without having recourſe to 
lots, and after his election diſappointed the hopes of 
both parties. It was Solon's fundamental maxim, That 
thoſe laws will be beſt obſerved which power and ju- 
ſtice equally ſupport. Wherever, therefore, he found 
the old conftitution conſonant to juſtice in any tole- 


rable degree, he refuſed to make any alteration at all, 


and was at extraordinary pains to ſhew the reaſon of 
the changes he did make. In ſhort, being a perfect 
judge of human nature, he ſought to rule, only by 
ſhewing his ſubjeRs that it was their intereſt to obey, 
and not by forcing upon them what he himſelf eſteemed 
beſt, Therefore, to a perſon who aſked whether he 
had given the Athenians the beſt laws in his power, 
he replied, I have eſtabliſhed the beſt they could 
receive.“ | | 

As to the main cauſe of ſedition, viz. ' the oppreſſed 
ſtate of the meaner ſort, Solon removed it by a contri- 
vance which he called {/achthia, i. e. diſcharge 3 but 
what this was, authors are not agreed upon. Some 
ſay that he releaſed all debts then in being, and prohi- 
bited the taking any man's perſon for payment of a 
debt for the future. According to others, the poor 
were eaſed, not by cancelling the debts, but by lower- 
ing the intereſt, and inereaſing the value of money; a 
mina, which before was made equal to 73 drachms 
only, being by him made equal to 100; which was of 
great advantage to the debtor, and did the creditor no 
hurt. It is, ms, moſt probable that the fiſach- 
thia was a general remittance of all debts whatever, o- 
therwiſe Solon could not have boaſted in his verſes that 
he had removed ſo many marks of mortgages (3) as 
vere every where frequent ; that he had freed from ap- 
prehenſion ſuch as were driven to deſpair, &c. 

But in the midſt of all Solon's glory, an accident 


is three befel him, which, for a time, hurt is reputation, and 


ad almoſt entirely ruined his ſchemes. He had eon- 
ſulted Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus,. his three 
riends, on an oration prepared with a view to engage 


(B) The Atheni 
money. 


. 
the people's conſent to the diſcharge; and theſe three 
men, thus knowing there was to be a general diſcharge 
of debts, baſely took the opportunity of borrowing 
vaſt ſums before the law was promulgated, in conſe- 
quence of which they were never obliged to return them. 
This was thought at firſt to have been done with 
Solon's conſent, and that he had ſhared in the money; 
but this aſperſion was quickly wiped off when it ap- 


33 that the lawgiver himſelf was a very conſiderable 


oſer by his own law. His friends, however, could ne- 
ver recover their credit, but were ever afterwards ſtig- 


matized with the approbrious appellation of chreocopide, 
or debt-/inkers. 


1 
Attica. 


a | 46 
The Athenians were. as little pleaſed with Solon's Solon bla- 


management as with their former condition; the rich 
thinking he had done too much in cancelling the money- 


med at firſt, 
but after» 
wards ap- 


debts due to them, and the poor that he had done too plauded and 
little becauſe he had not divided the lands of Attica choſen le- 


equally, In a ſhort time, however, they acquieſced in giſlator. 


the new inſtitutions, and gave a more public token of 
their repentance than they had before ſhewn of their 
diſpleaſure, inſtituting a ſolemn ſacrifice under the name 
of Siſacthia, at the ſame time that Solon was unani- 
mouſly elected legiſlator of Athens, with full power to 


make laws, and alter or new model the conſtitution 
as he thought fit. | 


. 

Solon being now inveſted with unlimited authority, Compiles a: 
ſet about the arduous taſk of compiling new laws for new body of 
the turbulent people of Attica; which having at laſt 28 


completed in the beſt manner he was able, or in the beſt 
manner the nature of the people would admit, he pro- 
cured them to be ratified for 100 years. Such as re- 
lated to private actions were preſerved on parallello- 


grams of wood, with caſes which reached from the 


round, and turned about upon a pin like a wheel. 

heſe were thence called Axones; and were placed firſt 
in the citadel, and afterwards in the prytaneum, that 
all the ſubjects might have acceſs to them when they 
Pleaſed. Such as concerned public inſtitutions and ſa- 
crifices were contained in triangular tables of ſtone 
called cyrbes. The Athenian magiſtrates were ſworn 
to obſerve both ; and in proceſs of time theſe monu- 
ments of Solon's wiſdom became ſo famous, that all 
public acts were from them named Axones and Cyrbes. 


After the promulgation of the laws, Solon found . 
himſelf obliged to leave Athens, to prevent his being bro 
continually teazed for explanations and alterations of 10 years. 


them. He therefore pretended an inclination to mer- 
chandiſe, and obtained leave to abſent himſelf for 10 


years, during which time he hoped the laws would be - 


own familiar. From Athens Solon travelled -into 
| Jain where he converſed with Pſenophis the He- 
liopolitan, and Sonchis the Saite, the moſt learned 
prieſts of that age. From theſe he learned the ſitu- 


ation of the iſland Atlantis, of which he wrote an ac- 


count in verſe, which Plato afterwards continued *. See £:- 
From Egypt he went to Cyprus, where he was ex- 447. 


tremely well received by one of the petty kings. This 
prince lived in a city called Apeia, built by Demo- 


phon the ſon of Theſeus, on an eminence near the ri- 


ver Clarius, but in a ſoil craggy and barren. Solon ob- 
ſerving a very pleaſant plain below, engaged the king to 
remove thither; aſſiſted in executing the ſcheme he had 


| formed; 
ans had a cuſtom of hanging up billets to new that houſes were engaged for ſuch and ſuch ſums of. 
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formed; nnd ſucceeded ſo well, that a new city was 
formed which ſoon became populous, and out of grati- 
tude to the Athenian legiſlator was called Solos. 


But while Solon was thus travelling in queſt of wiſ- 


dom, and with a view'to benefit thoſe among whom he 
came, his countrymen, who ſeem to have reſolved on 
being diſſatisfied at all events, had again divided them- 
ſelves into three factions. Lycurgus put himſelf at 
the head of the country people ; Megacles the ſon of 


Alcmzon was at the head of thoſe who lived on the 


ſea-coaſt ; and Pififtratus put himſelf at the head of 
the poorer ſort, to protect them, as he pretended, from 


_ tyranny, but in reality to ſeize on the ſovereignty for 
himſelf. All the factions pretended to have a vaſt re- 


50 
He returns 
to Athens, 
but refuſes 
to reſume 
his office. 


gard for Solon and his laws, at the ſame time that they 
were very deſirous of a change; but how they were to 
be bettered, none of them knew, or pretended to 
know. 

- Tn the midſt of this confuſion the legiſlator returned. 
Each of the factions paid their court to him, and af- 
fected to receive him with the deepeſt reverence and re- 
ſpect; befeeching him to reaſſume his authority, and 
compoſe the diſorders which they themfelves kept up. 
This Solon declined on account of his age, which, he 
faid, rendered him unable to fpeak and act for the good 
of his country as formerly: however, he ſent for the 
chiefs of each party, beſeeching them in the moſt pa- 
thetic manner not to ruin their common parent, but to 
prefer the public good to their own you intereſt, 

Pifiſtratus, who of all the three had perhaps the leaſt 


intention to follow Solon's advice, ſeemed to be the 


moſt affected with his diſcourſes; but as Solon per- 
ceived he affected popularity by all poſſible methods, 
he eaſily penetrated into his defigns of aſſuming the 
ſovereign power. This he fpoke of to Piſiſtratus him- 
felf, at firſt privately; but as he ſaw that his admoni- 
tions in this way had no effect, he then ſaid the fame 


things to others, that the public might be on their 


51 
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aſſumes the 


ſovereign- 
ty - 


guard ag inſt him. | 


All the wiſe diſcourſes of Solon, however, were loft 


upon the Athenians. Pifiſtratus had got the meaner 


ſort entirely at his devotion, and therefore reſolved to 
cheat them out of the liberty which they certainly de- 
ſerved to loſe. With this view he wounded himſelf, 
and, as Herodotus ſays, the mules that drew his cha- 
riot; then he drove into the market - place, and there 
ſhewed his bleeding body, imploring the protection of 


the people from thoſe whom his kindneſs to them had 


rendered his implacable enemies. A concourſe of peo - 
ple being inſtantly formed, Solon came among the reſt, 
and, ſuſpecting the deceit, openly taxed Piſiſtratus with 
his perfidious conduct; but to no purpoſe. A general 
aſſembly of the people was called, wherein it was mo- 
ved by one Anton, that Piſiſtratus ſhould have a guard. 
Solon was the only perſon preſent who had * 8 


enough to oppoſe this meaſure; the richer Athenians, 
perceiving that the multitude impheitly followed Piſi- 


ſtratus, and applauded every thing he ſaid, remaining 
flent thro fear. Solon himſelf, when the faw he 
could prevail nothing, left the aſſembly, ſaying he was 
wiſer than ſome, and „outer than others. A guard of 
400 men was now unanimoufly decreed to Pitiftratus, 
as we are told by Solon himſelf. Ihis inconfiderable 
body he made uſe of to enflave the people, but in what 
manner he accompliſhed his purpoſe is not agreed. 
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with the greateft moderation. It is not to be expect- ai 


the city, ſending heralds before, with orders to ſpeak 


lm GO a  mepaonnnng ora - . 


. N 
Certain it is, that with his guard he ſeized the eitadel; ,, 
but Polyænus hath given an account of a very ſingular — k 
method which he took to put it out of the power of the 
Athemans to defend themſelves even againſt ſuch a ſmall 
number. He ſummoned an aſſembly to be held at the 
Anacium, and directed that the people ſhould come 
thither armed. They accordingly came; and Piſiſtra- 
tus harangued them, but in a voice ſo low that they 
could not tell what he ſaid. The people complaining 
of this, Piſiſtratus told them that they were hindered 
from hearing him by the clangor of their arms; but, 
if they would lay them down in the portico, he would 
then be heard diſtinctly. This they did; and while 
they liſtened very attentively to a long and eloquent 
oration, Piſiſtratus's guard conveyed away their arms, 
fo that they found themſelves deprived of all power of 
reſiſtance. During the confuſion which followed this 

event, another aſſembly was held, wherein Solon en- Sth 
veighed bitterly againſt the meanneſs of his country. Attn 
men, inviting them to take up arms in defence of their 
liberty. When he ſaw that nothing would do, qe laid 
down his own arms, ſaying, that he had done his ut- 
moſt for his country and his laws. According to Plu- 
tarch, he refuſed to quit the city; but the moſt proba- 
ble opinion is, that he immediately retired from the 


Aitlea. 


$7 


dominions of Athens, and refuſed to return, even at returns li 
the ſolicitation of Piſiſtratus himſelf. ] þ an 


- Piſiftratus, having thus obtained the ſovereignty, did ri Wi” 
not overturn the laws of Solon, but uſed his power gow 


ed, however, that fo turbulent a people as the Athe- re, 
nians could be ſatisfied by any method of government 
he could lay down. At the beginning of his admini- 
Rration, Megacles and his family retired out of Athens 
to fave their own lives, yet without deſpairing of being 
able ſome time or other to return. With this view 


Megacles and his aſſociates entered into a treaty with 4 
Lycurgus; and having brought him and his party into takes en 


a icheme for depoſing Piſiſtratus, they concerted mat» on of ſc 
ters ſo well, that Piſiſtratus was ſoon obliged to feek Drim wy: 

for thelter ſomewhere elſe, and, on his departure, the by of 
Athenians ordered his goods to be fold. Nobody, 
however, except one perſon (Callias), would venture te 
buy any of them, from an apprehenſion, no doubt, 
that they would ſoon be reſtored'to their proper owner, 
which accordingly happened in a very ſhort time. 


Ly * 
As Megacles and his party bad negociated with Ly- Who Aton. re 
curgus to turn out Piſiſtratus, ſo they now entered into aft | br p. 


a treaty with Piſiſtratus to reinſtate him in bis princi- fs g zi me. m 


pality, as ſoon as they found Lycurgus would not be nn. be 
implicitly governed by them. To accompliſh this, they 
fell upon a very ridiculous project; which, however, 
was attended with the deſired ſucceſs. They found out 
a wornan whoſe name was Phya, of a mean family and 
fortune, but of a great ſtature, and very handſome. 
Her they dreſſed in armour, placed her in a chariot, 
and having diſpoſed things ſo as to make her appear 
with all poflible advantage, they conducted her towards 


to the people in the following terms; Give a kind 
reception, O Athenians, to Pifiſtratus, who is ſo much 
honoured by Minerva above all other men, that ſhe 
herſelf condeſcends to bring him back to the citadel.” 
The report being univerſally ſpread that Minerva was 
bringing home Piſiſtratus, and the ignorant multitude 

: | believing 


_ 
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lader. believing this woman to be the goddeſs, addreſſed their 
prayers to her, and received Pififtratus with the utmoſt 
ioy. When, he bad recovered the ſovereignty, Piſi- 
{:ratus married the daughter of Megacles as he had 
promiſed, and gave the, pretended goddeſs to his fon 
Hipparghns!. . vhil4%? 

"not Piliſtratus did not long enjoy the kingdom to which 
od he had been reſtored in fo ſtrange. a manner. He had 
married the daughter of Megacles, as already obſerved; 
but having children by a former wife, and remembering 
that the whole family of Megacles was reprobated by 
the Athenians, he thought proper to let his new ſpouſe 
remain in a tate of perpetual widowhood. This ſhe 
patiently bore for ſome time, but at laſt aequaisted 
ker mother. An affront ſo grievous could not fail to 
be highly reſented, Megacles inſtantly entered into a 
treaty with the malcontents, of whom there were al- 
ways great plenty at Athens whatever was the form of 
government, This Piſiſtratus being apprized of, and 
perceiving a new ſtorm gathering, he voluntarily quit · 


11 
Solon 
Athens 


ſulted with his ſons, it was reſolved to reduce Athens 
by force. With this view be applied to feveral of the 
Greek lates, who furniſhed him with the troops he de · 
8 ſired, but the Thebans exceeded all the reſt in their 
returns liberality; and with this army he returned to Attica, 
ben according to Herodotus, in the 1 ich year of his baniſhi - 


ri” ment. They firſt reduced Marathon, the inhabitants 
goven of which had taken no meaſures for their defence, tho? 
— they knew that Piſiſtratus was preparing to attack them. 


The republican forces in the mean time marehed out 
of Athens to attack him; but behaving in a ſecure and 
careleſs manner, they were ſurpriſed by Piſiſtratus, and 
totally routed. While they were endeavouring to make 
their eſcape, he eauſed his two ſons ride before him 
with all ſpeed, and tell thoſe they came up with that 
s nobody had any thing to fear, but that they might 
nes every one return to his own home. This ſtratagem 
ſion of ſo effectually diſperſed the republican army, that it 
ay was impoſſible. to rally them, and Piſiſtratus became a 
third time abſolute maſter of Attica. EPL. 
Piſiſtratus being once more in poſſeſſion of the fove- 
reignty, took a method of eſtabliſhing himſelf on the 
throne directly oppoſite. to what Theſeus had done. 
Inſtead of collecting the inhabitants from the country 


tion, 


55 
, Who k 
after ft 
ſtates b 


dicon- retire from the eities into the country, in order to ap- 
re ply themſelves to a griculture. This prevented their 
i mo. meeting together, and caballing againſt him in fuch 
un. bodies as they had been accuſtomed to do. By this 
means alſo the territory of Athens was greatly melior - 
ated, and great plantations of olives were made over 


E 6 yy TT WW * . 


of corn, but alſo bare of trees. He alfo commanded, 
that, in the city, men ſhould wear a kind of ſheep-ſkin 
velt, reaching to the knees; but ſo intolerable were 
the laws of Piſiſtratus to his ſubjects, that this kind 
of garment in ſueceeding times became proverbially the 
habit of ſlavery. 471414 1 
As prinee of Athens, Piſiſtratus received the tenth 
part of every man's revenues, and even of the fruits 
of the earth; and this alſo, though for the fervice of 
the flate, ſeemed to the Athenians: a moſt grievous 
burden. In ſhort, though Piſiſtratus behaved in all 


Reta as ng excellent prince, his ſubjeQs fancied 
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ted Athens, and retired to Eretria. Here having eon- 


iy , ne h 
ſubjects into cities, as Theſeus had done, Piſiſtratus made them 


all Attica, which had before not only been deſtitute 


3 


& TT 
themſelves oppreſſed by tyranny, and were perpetually Attica. 


grumbling from the time he firſt aſcended the throne TT 


to the day of his death, which happened about 33 years 
after he had firſt aſſumed the ſovereignty, of which 
time, according to Ariſtotle, he reigned 17 years. 60 
Piſiſtratus left behind him two ſons named Hippar - Hipperchus 
chus and Hippiat, both men of great abilities, who _ Hip- 
ſhared the government between them, and behaved with N 
lenity and moderation. But though by the mildneſs 
of their government the family of the Piſiſtratidæ ſeemed 
to be fully eſtabliſhed on the throne of Athens, a con 
ſpiracy was unexpectedly formed againſt both the bro- 
thers, by which Hipparchus was taken off, and Hip- 
pias narrowly eſcaped. The moſt material facts rela- 
ting to this conſpiracy are what follow. 61 

- There were at that time in Athens two young men Conſpiracy 
called Harmadius and Ariſtogiton ; the former of theſe : DR 
was exquiſitely beautiful in hin perſon, and on that ac- riſtogitan. ; 
count, according to the infamous cuſtom of the Greeks, 

violently beloved of the other. | This. Harmodius was 
alſo beloved of Hipparchus ; who, if we may believe 
Thucydides, forced him. This was grievouſly reſent- 
ed, and revenge determined on; to haſten which, ano- 
ther accident concurred. Hipparchus, finding that Har- 
modius endeavoured to avoid him, publicly affronted 
him, by not ſuffering his ſiſter to carry the offering of 
Minerva, as af ſhe was a perſon unworthy of that - a 
The two young men, not - daring to ſbew any public 
ſigus of reſentment, conſulted privately with their friends; 
among whom it was reſolved, that at the approaching 
feſtival of Panathenza, when the citizens were allowed 
to appear in arms, they ſhould attempt to reſtore A- 
thens to its former liberty. In this they imagined 
that they ſhould find themſelves ſeconded by the whole 
body of the people. But when the day appointed was 
come, they perceived one of their number talking very 
familiarly with Hippias; and fearing that they were 
diſcovered, they immediately fell upon Hipparchus, 


62 


and diſpatched him with a multitude of wounds. In Hipparchus | 


this exploit the people were ſo far from ſeconding them, killed. 
as they expected, that they ſuffered Harmodius to be 
killed by Hipparchus's guards, and ſeizing Ariftogiton 
themſelves delivered: him up to Hippias. Some time 
afterwards, however, the reſpect they paid to theſe 

two young men exceeded all bounds. They cauſed 


their praifes to be ſung at the Panathenza, forbid any 6 


5. . | , 3 
citizen to call a ſlave by either of their names, and e- The conſpi- 


rected brazen ſtatues to them in the forum; which ſta- rators extra- 

tues were afterwards carried into Perfia by Xerxes, — J 

and ſent back from thence by Alexander the Great, Ot 

Antiochus, or Seleucus, for authors are not agreed by 

which, Several immunities and privileges were alſo 

granted to the deſcendants of theſe two patriots, and 

all poſſible means were taken to render their memory 

venerable and reſpected by poſterity. | s 64 
Hippias being now ſole maſter of Athens, and pro- Cruelty of 

bably exaſperated by the murder of his brother, began Hippias. 

to alter his conduct greatly, and treat his ſubjects in an 5 

oppreſſive and cruel manner. He began with torturing 

Ariſtogiton, in order to make him confeſs his accom- 

plices: but this proved fatal to his own friends: for 


Ariſtogiton impeaching ſuch as he knew to be beſt af- 


fected to Hippias, they were immediately put to death; 
and when he had deſtroyed all thoſe he knew, at laſt 
told Hippias, that now he _ of none that deferved 
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Attica. to ſuffer death except the tyrant himſelf, Hippias 
next vented his rage on a woman named Leena, who 

was kept by Ariſtogiton. She endured the torture as 

Jong as ſhe could; but finding herſelf unable to bear it 

any longer, ſhe at laſt bit off her tongue, that ſhe 
might not have it in her power to make any diſcovery. 

To her the Athenians Jereted the ſtatue of a lioneſs, 
alluding to her name, without a tongue, on which was 

engraved a ſuitable inſcription. | 

After the conſpiracy was, as Hippias thought, tho- 

roughly quaſhed, he ſet himſelf about ſtrengthening his 
overnment by all the means he could think of. He 
contracted leagues with foreign princes, increaſed his 
revenues by various methods, c. But theſe precautions 

were of little avail; the lenity of Piſiſtratus's government 

had alone ſupported it; and Hippias purſuing contrary 
methods, was deprived of the ſovereignty in leſs than 

6 four years after the death of his brother. f 

He en This revolution was likewiſe owing to the family of 
2 6 5 who were ſtyled Alemæonidæ, and had ſettled 
gat Lipfydrum. In times of diſcontent, which at A- 
thens were very frequent, this family was the common 
refuge of all who fled from that city; and at laſt they 
thought of a method of expelling the Piſiſtratidæ alto- 
gether. The method they took to accompliſh their 
purpoſe was as follows. They agreed with the Am- 
phictyons to rebuild the temple at Delphi; and being 
poſſeſſed of immenſe riches, they performed their en- 
gagement in a much more magnificent manner than they 

were bound to do; for having agreed only to build 

the front of common ftone, they built it of Parian 
marble. At the ſame time they corrupted the pro- 
pheteſs Pythia, engaging her to exhort all the Lacedæ- 
monians that came to conſult the oracle either in be- 

half of the ſtate, or their own private affairs, to attempt 

the delivery of Athens. This had the deſired effect: 

the Lacedæmonians, ſurpriſed at bearing this admoni- 

tion ineeſſantly repeated, at laſt reſolved to obey the 

divine command, as they imagined it to be; and ſent 
Anchimolius, a man of great quality, at the head of 

an army into Attica, though they were at that time in 

league with Hippias, and accounted by him his good 

friends and allies. Hippias demanding aſſiſtance from 

the Theſſalians, they readily ſent him 1000 horſe, under 

the command of one of their princes named Cineas. 

The Lacedzmonians being landed, Hippias fell upon 

them ſo ſuddenly, that he, defeated them with great 
ſlaughter, killed their general, and forced the ſhattered 


remains of their army to fly to their ſhips. The 


Spartans, incenſed at this unfortunate expedition, de- 
termined to ſend another army into Attica, which 
they accordingly did ſoon after? under their king Cleo- 
menes; and he having, at his entrance into the Athe- 
nian territories, defeated the Theffalian horſe, obliged 
Hippias to ſhut himſelf up in the city of Athens, which 
he was ſoon after forced to abandon altogether. He 


was, however, in no want of a place of refuge; the 


Theſſalian princes inviting him into their country, and 
the king of Macedon offering his family a city and ter- 
66 ritory, if they choſe to retire into his dominions. But 


And retires Hippias choſe rather to go to the city of Sigeum, which 


w Sigeum. Piſiſtratus had conquered, and left to his own family. 
After the expulſion of the Piſiſtratidæ, the Atheni- 
ans did not long enjoy the quiet they had propoſed to 
themſelves. They were quickly divided into two fac- 
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A 
tions; at the head of one was Clyſthenes, one of the Alita 
chief of the Alemæonidæ; and of the other, Iſagoras, 4 
a man of great quality, and highly in favour with the * 
Athenian nobility. Clyſthenes applied himſelf to the tons h, 
people, and endeavoured to gain their affection by in- tens. 
creaſing their power as much as poſſible. Iſagoras per- 
ceiving that by this means his rival would get the bet 
ter, applied to the Lacedzmonians for all lane, revi- 
ving at the ſame time the old ſtory of Megacles's ſacri- 
lege, and inſiſting that Clyſthenes ought to be baniſhed 
as being of the Emily of Megacles. Cleomenes king The 
of Sparta readily came into his meaſures, and ſuddenly dns 
diſpatched an herald to Athens with a declaration Iſagors, 
of war in caſe all the Alemæonidæ were not imme- 
diately baniſhed. The Athenians did not heſitate to 
baniſh their benefactor Clyſthenes, and all his rela. 
tions; but this piece of ingratitude did not anſwer their 
purpoſe. Cleomenes entered Attica at the head of a 
Spartan army; and, arriving at Athens, condemned to 
baniſhment 700 families more than what had been ſent 
into exile before. Not content with this, he would 
have diſſolved the ſenate, and veſted the government in 

300 of the chief of Iſagoras's faction. This the Athe. 
nians would by no means ſubmit to; and therefore took 


Attica. 
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up arms, and drove Cleomenes and his troops into the = 
citadel, where they were beſieged for two days. On 
the third day Cleomenes ſurrendered, on condition that 
all thoſe who were in the citadel ſhould retire unmo- F 
leſted. This, though agreed to, was not performed by V 
the Athenians. They tell upon ſuch as were ſeparated x 
from the army, and put them to death without mercy. ö 
Among the number of thoſe ſlain on this occaſion was 7 
Timeſitheus the brother of Cleomenes himſelf. t 
The Spartan king was no ſooner withdrawn from gut vi t 
Athens, than he formed a ſtrong combination in favour ſuccts, { 
of Iſagoras. He engaged the Bœotians to attack At- 0 
tica on the one ſide, and the Chalcidians on the other, ti 
while he at the head of a powerful Spartan army entered 
the territories of Eleuſina. In this diftreſs, the Athenians, C 
not being able to cope with ſo many enemies at once, P 
refolved to ſuffer their territories to be ravaged by the f. 
Chalcidians and Bcootians, contenting themſelves with 7 
oppoſing the army commanded by Cleomenes in perſon. N 
But this powerful confederacy was quickly diſſolved: is 
the Corinthians, who were allied with Cleomenes, doubt- Y 
ing the juſtice of their cauſe, returned home; his other 4 
allies likewiſe beginning to waver, and his collegue A- In 
riſton, the other king of Sparta, differing in ſenti- b 
ments, Cleomenes was obliged to abandon the enter- p 
priſe. The Spartans and their allies being withdrawn, „ 0 
the Athenians took a ſevere revenge of the Bœotians pus * 
and Chalcidians, totally routing their forces, and car- and Chil 
rying off a great number of priſoners. The priſoners dun. r 
taken in this war were put in irons, but afterwards ſet fete 4 
at liberty on paying a ranſom of two minz per head. "4 S 
Their fetters were, however, hung up in the citadel; 6 be f 
and the Athenians conſecrating the tenth of what they lens. 1 
had received for ran ſom, purchaſed a ſtatue repreſenting 1} 
a chariot and four horſes, which they ſet up in the por- 
tico of the-citadel, with a triumphant inſcription in to- * 
ken of their victory. ' 15 * 
Theſe indignities rouſing the Bœotians, they im- 5 
mediately vowed revenge, and engaged on their ſide A 
the people of Egina, who had an hereditary ha- 3 
tred at the Athenians; and while the latter denn th 


their attention to the Bœotian war, the ZEpginetans 
landing a conſiderable army ravaged the coaſts of At- 
ti | | | 


cs. 


Ca. e S013 45:7 54 | 
But while the Athenians were thus employed againſt 
ore. the Bœotians and Eginetans, a jealouſy ſprung up on 
ie Hip- the part of Lacedzmon, which was never afterwards 
. eradicated. Cleomenes, after his unſucceſsful expedi- 
tion againſt Attica, produced at Sparta certain oracles 
which he ſaid he had found in the citadel of Athens 
while he was beſieged therein: the purport of theſe o- 
racles was, that Athens would in time become a rival 
to Sparta. At the {ame time it was diſcovered, that 
Clyſthenes had bribed the prieſteſs of Apollo to cauſe 
the Lacedæmonians expell the Piſiſtratidæ from A- 
thens; which was ſacrificing their beſt friends to thoſe 
whom intereſt obliged to be their enemies. This had 
ſuch an effect, that the Spartans, Went. their folly 
in expelling Hippias, ſent for him from Sigeum, in or- 
der to reſtore him to his principality : but this not be- 
ing agreed to by the reſt of the ſtates, they were forced 
to abandon the enterpriſe, and Hippias returned to Si- 
51 eum as he came. LET | 5 
reef the About this time too, Ariſtagoras the Mileſian, ha- 
ah ving ſet on foot a revolt in Ionia againſt the Perſian 
a king, applied to the Spartans for aſſiſtance; but they 
declining to have any hand in the matter, he next ap- 
plied to the Athenians, and was by them furniſhed 
with 20 ſhips under the command of Melanthus, a 
nobleman univerſally eſteemed. This raſh action coſt 
the Greeks very dear, as it brought upon them the 
whole power of the Perſian empire; for no ſooner did 
the king of Perſia hear of the aſſiſtance ſent from A- 
thens to his rebellious ſubjects, than he declared him- 
ſelf the ſworn enemy of that city, and ſolemnly be- 
ſought God that he might one day have it in his power 
to be revenged on them. _ 200 | 
The Ionian war being ended, by the reduction of that 
country again under the Perſian government, the king 
of Perſia ſent to demand earth and water as tokens of 
ſubmiſſion from the Greeks. Moſt of the iſlanders 
yielded to this command out of fear, and among the 
reit the people of gina; upon which the Athenians 
accuſed the inhabitants of this iſland of treachery to- 
wards Greece, and a war was carried on with them for 
a long time. How it ended we are not informed; but 
ts continuance was fortunate for Greece in general, as, 
by inuring them to war, and ſea-affairs in particular, it 
prevented the whole of the Grecian ſtates from being 
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of Hippias. 
| fully from Lacedzmon, as above related, ippias paſ- 


ſwallowed up by the Perſians who were now about to 
invade them. „ 

Belides the diſpleaſure which Darius had conceived 
againſt the Athenians on account of the affiſtance 
they bad afforded the Tonians, he was farther ur- 
ged to an expedition againſt Greece by the intrigues 
Immediately on his returning unſucceſs- 


ed over into Aſia, went to Artaphernes governor of 
the adjacent provinces belonging to the Perſian king, 
and excited him to make war upon his country, pro- 
milling to be obedient to the Perſian monarch provided 

© was reſtored to the principality of Athens. Of this 
the Athenians being apprized, ſent ambaſſadors to 
Artaphernes, defiring leave to enjoy their liberty in 
quiet: but that nobleman returned for anſwer, that if 
they would have peace with the great king, they muſt 


ATT. 


immediately receive Hippias; upon which anſwer, the 
Athenians reſolved to aſſiſt the enemies of Darius as 
much as poſſible. The conſequence of this reſolution 
was, that Darius commiſſioned Mardonius to revenge 
him of the inſults he thought the Greeks had offered 
him. But Mardonius having met with a ftorm at ſea, 
and other accidents, which rendered him unable to do 
any thing, Datis, and Artaphernes the ſon of Arta- 
phernes eee bones were commiſſioned to do what 


Attica, 


- he was to have done. 


| 74 
The Perſian commanders, fearing again to attempt They in- 
to double the promontory of Athos, where their vade Greece 
fleet had formerly ſuffered, drew their forces into the 
pune of Cilicia ; and paſling from thence through the 
Cyclades to Eubcea, directed their courſe to Athens. 
Their charge from Darius was to deſtroy both Eretria 
and Athens; and to bring away the inhabitants, that 5 
they might be at his diſpoſal. Their firſt attempt was Eretria de- 
on Eretria, the inhabitants of which ſent to Athens ſtroyed. 
for aſſiſtance on the firſt approach of the Perſian fleet. 
The Athenians, witha magnanimity almoſt unparallelled 


at ſuch a juncture, ſent 4000 men to their aſſiſtance; but 


the Eretrians were ſo much divided among themſelves, 
that nothing could be reſolved on. One party among 
them was for receiving the Athenian ſuccours into the 
city ; another, for abandoning the city and retiring in- 
to the mountains of Eubœa; while a third ſought to 
betray their country to the Perſians for their own pri- 


vate intereſt, Seeing things in this ſituation, therefore, 


and that no good could poſſibly be done, one Æſchines, 
a man of great authority among the Eretrians, gene- 
rouſly informed the Athenian commanders that they 
might return home. They accordingly retired to O- 
ropus, by which means they eſcaped deſtruction: for 
Eretria being ſoon after betrayed to the Perſians, was 
pillaged, burnt, and its inhabitants ſold for ſlaves. 
Ou the news of this diſaſter the Athenians immedi- 
ately drew together all the forces they were able, which 
after all amounted to no more than gooo men. "Theſe, 
with 1000 Platzans, who afterwards joined them, were 
commanded by ten general ' officers, who had equal 
power; among whom were Miltiades, Ariſtides, and 
hemiſtocles, men of diſtinguiſhed valour and great 
abilities. But it being generally imagined that fo 
ſmall a body of troops would be unable to reſiſt the 
formidable power of the Perſians, a meſſenger was diſ- 
patched to Sparta to intreat the immediate aſſiſtance of 
that ſtate. He communicated his buſineſs to the ſe- 
nate in the following terms.“ Men of Lacedzmon, 
the Athenians deſire you to aſſiſt them, and not to ſuf- 
fer the moſt ancient of all the Grecian cities to be en- 
ſlaved by the barbarians. Eretria is already deſtroyed, 
and Greece conſequently weakened by the loſs of ſo 
conſiderable a place.” The aſſiſtance was readily grant- 
ed; but at the ſame time the ſuccours arrived ſo flow- 
ly, that the Athenians were forced to fight without 
en. In this memorable engagement in the plains of 56 
Marathon, whither Hippias had conducted the Per- Perſians de- 
ſians, the latter were defeated with the loſs of 6300 feated at 
men, while the Greeks loſt only 192. The Perſians Marathon. 
being thus driven to their ſhips, endeavoured to double 
Cape Sunium, in order to ſurprize Athens itſelf, be- 
fore the army could return: but in this they were pre- 
vented by Miltiades; who, leaving Ariſtides with 1000 
men to guard the priſoners, returned ſo expeditiouſſy 
e Ses with 
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Attica. with the other 9000, that he was at the temple of 


— Hercules, which was but a ſmall way diftant, before 


5 the barbarians could attack the city. 

Integrity of After the battle, Ariſtides diſcharged the truſt re- 
Ariftides. poſed in him with the greateſt integrity. Tho” there 
was much gold and filver in the Perſian camp, and 
the tents and ſhips they had taken were filled with all 
ſorts of riches, he not only forbore touching any thing 
himſelf, but to the utmoſt of his power prevented o- 
thers from doing it. Some, however, found means to 
enrich themſelves ; among the reſt, one Callias, coutin- 
german to Ariſtides bimfelf. This man being a torch- 
bearer, and, in virtue of his office, having a fillet on 
his head, one of the Perſians took him for a king, and, 
falling down at his feet, diſcovered to him a vaſt quan- 
tity of gold hid ina well. Callias not only ſeized, and 
applied it to his own uſe, but had the cruelty to kill 
the poor man who diſcoyered it to him, that he might 
not mention it to others; by which infamous action he 
entailed on his poſterity the name of Laccepluti, or en- 

8 Tiched by the well. | 2 Wi nf nou ee 3 
Miltiades After the battle of Marathon, all the inhabitants of 
nograteful- Platza were declared free citizens of Athens, and Mil- 
3 tiades, Themiftocles, and Ariſtides, were treated with 
ns. all poffible marks of PR and reſpect. This, 
however, was but very ſhort-lived ; Miltiades e 
an expedition againſt the iſſand of Paros, in which ha- 
ving been unſucceſsful, through what cauſe is not well 
known, he was, on his return, accuſed, and condemned 
to pay 50 talents, the whole expence of the ſcheme z 
and being unable to pay the debt was thrown into pri- 
ſon, where he ſoon died of a wound received at Paros. 


70 | 1 
As likewiſe Tf any thing can exceed the enormity of ſuch a pro- 
ceeding as this, it was the treatment Ariſtides next re- 


Ariſtides, 
_ ceived. Miltiades had propoſed an expedition which 

had not proved ſucceſsful, and in which he might poſ- 

fibly have had bad defigns; but againft Ariſtides not 

fo much as a ſhadow of guilt was pretended. On the 

contrary, his extraordinary virtue had procured him the 

title of Juſt, and he had never been found to ſwerve 

from the maxims af equity. His downfal was occa- 

fioned by the intrigues of Themiſtocles; who being a 


man of 2 abilities, and hating Atiſtides on account 


of the character he deſervedly bore among his country - 
men, took all opportunities of infinuating that his 


rival had in fact made himſelf maſter of Athens with- 


out the parade of guards and royalty. He gives 
laws to the people,“ ſaid he; “ and what conſtitutes a 
tyrant, but giving laws?” In conſequence of this ſtrange 
argument, a ſtrong party was formed againſt the vir- 
tuous Ariftides, and it was reſolved to baniſh him for 
10 years by the Oſtraciſm. In this caſe, the name of 
the perſon to be baniſhed was written upon a ſhell by 
every one who deſired his exile, and carried to a cer- 
tain place within the forum incloſed with rails. If the 


number of ſhells ſo collected exceeded 6000, the ſen-- 


tence was inflicted; if not, it was otherwiſe. When 
the agents of Themiſtocles had ſufficiently accompliſh- 
ed their purpoſe, on a ſudden the people flocked to 
the forum defiring the oſtraciſm. One of the clowns 
who had come from a borough in the country, bring- 
ing a ſhell to Ariftides, ſaid to him, Write me Ari- 
ſtides upon this.” Ariftides, ſurpriſed, aſked. him if 
he knew any ill of that Athenian, or if he had ever 
done him any hurt. «© Me hurt! (ſaid the fellow), no, 
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I don't fo much as know him; bat I am weary and 
fick at heart on hearing him every where called 202 
juſt.” Ariſtides therefore took the ſhell, and wrote his 
own name upon it; and when informed that the oftra. 
eiſm fell upon him, modeſtly retired out of the forum, 
ſaying, © I beſeech the gods that the Athenians may 
never fee that day which ſhall force them to remember 
Ariſtides.“ ae e 

After the battle of Marathon, the war with gina 
was revived with great vigour ; but the Eginetans 
generally had the ſuperiority, on account of their great 


naval power. Themiſtocles obfer ing this, was conti- Then 
nually exhorting his countrymen to build a fleet, not cles ai 
e build 
f a flag 


only to make them an equal match for the Æginetaus, 
but alſo becauſe he was of opinion that the Perſians 
would ſoon pay them another viſit. At laſt, he had 
the boldneſs to propoſe, that the money produced by 
the filver mines, which the Athenians had hitherto di- 
vided among themſelves, ſhould be applied to the build- 


ing of a fleet : which propoſal being complied with, 


100 galleys were immediately put upon the ſtocks; and 
this ſudden increaſe of the maritime power proved the 
means of faving all Greece from ſlavery. Al 


About three years after the baniſhment of Ariſtides, Ken 
Xerxes king of Perfia ſent to demand earth and water: vades 
but Themiſtocles deſiring to make the breach with C 


that monarch ſtill wider, put to death the interpreter 
for publiſhing the decree of the king of Perſia in the 
language of the Greeks ; and having prevailed upon 
the ſeveral ftates to lay aſide their animofities, and 
provide for their common ſafety, got himſelf eleacd 
general of the Athenian army. 3s : 

When the news arrived that the Perfians were ad- 
vancing to invade Greece by the ſtreights of Thermo- 
pylz, and that they were for this purpoſe tranſporting 
their forces by ſea, Themiſtocles adviſed his country- 
men to quit the city, embark on board their galleys, 


and meet their enemies while yet at a diſtance. This 


they would by no means comply with ; for which reaſon 
Themiſtocles put himſelf at the head of the army, and 


having joined the Lacedæmonians, marched towards 


Tempe. Here, having received advice that the ftraits 


of Thermopylz were forced, and that both Bœotia 
and Theſſaly had ſubmitted to the Perſians, the army 


returned without doing any thing. "a 
In this diftreſs the Arhcnfats applied to the oracle 
at Detphi: from whence they received at firſt a very 


ſevere anſwer, threatening them with total deſtruction; 


but after much humiliation, a more favourable one was 
delivered, in which, probably by the direction of The- 
miſtocles, they were promiſed ſafety in walli of wood. 
This was by Themiſtocles and the greateſt part of the ci- 
tizens interpreted as a command to abandon Athens, and 


6 : 
put all their hopes of ſafety in their fleet. Upon this, jews 
the opinion of Themiſtocles prevailing, the greatel bands 
part began to prepare for this embarkation ; and had by ts 
money dilkributed among them by the council of the 


Areopagus, to the amount of eight drachms per man: 
but this not proving ſufficient, Themiſtocles gave out 
that ſomebody had ftolen the ſhield of Minerva; under 
pretence of ſearching for which, he ſeized on all the 
money he could find. Some, however, there were who 
refuſed to embark with the reſt, but raiſed to them- 
ſelves fortifications of wood; underſtanding the oracle 
in its literal ſenſe, and reſolving to wait the — - _ 
er 
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Perſians, and defend themſelves to the laſt, In the 
mean time Ariſtides was recalled, when the Athenians 
{aw it their intereſt, leſt he ſhould have one over to 
the Perſians and aſſiſted them with his advice. 


The Perſiaus having advanced to Athens ſooe fler 


the inhabitants had deferted it, met with no oppoſition 


except from the few juſt now mentioned; who, as _— 
would hearken to no terms of accommodation, were all 
. cut in pieces, and the rity utterly deſtroyed. Rerxes, 
- however, being defeated in a ſea-fight at Salamis, was 
forced to fly with prodigious loſs. Themiſtocles was 
for purſuing him, and b. 1 * down the bridge he 


had caſt over the Helleſpont; but this advice being 
rejected, he ſent a truſty meſſenger to Xerxes, ac- 
quainting him that the Greeks intended to break down 
his bridge, and therefore defired him to make all the 
haſte he could, left by that means he ſhould be ſhut up 
in Europe. According to Herodotus, he alfo advifed 
the Athenians to quit the purſuit and return home, iu 
order to build their rained houſes. This advice, tho? 
miſinterpreted by ſome, was certainly a very prudent 
one, as Kerxes, png once defeated, was ſtill at the 
head of an army capable of deſtroying all Greece; and 
had he been driven to deſpair by finding himſelf ſhut 


up, or warmly purſued, it was impoſſible to ſay what 


Iſto- 
out- 


the 
Kmo- 


might have been the event. After this, Themiſtocles 
formed a ſcheme, for the aggrandizement of Athens 
indeed, but a moſt unjuſt and iufamous one. It was, 
in ſhort, to make Athens miſtteſs of the ſea by burn- 
ing all the ſhips except thoſe belonging to that repu- 
blic. He told his countrymen that he had ſomething 
to propoſe of great conſequence, but which could not 
be ſpoken publicly: whereupon he was delired to com- 
municate it to Ariftides, by whom the propoſal was 
rejected; and Ariſtides having informed the Athenians 
that what 'Themiſtocles had ſaid was very advantage- 
- but very unjult, they deſired him to think no more 
or it, 3 | : OLE | 
When the' fleet returned to Salamis, extraordinary 
honours were paid to Themiſtocles by the Lacedzmo- 
nians. On his entering that city, they decreed him a 
wreath of olive, as the prize of prudence; preſented him 
with the moſt magnificent chariot in Sparta; and when 
he returned to Athens, he was eſcorted by 500 horſe, 
an honour never paid to any {tranger but himſelf. On 
his arrival at Athens, however, there were not want - 
ing ſome who inſinuated that the receiving ſuch ho- 
nours from the Lacedzmonians was injurious to the re- 
public; but Themiftocles confiding in his innocence, 
treated theſe clamours with contempt, and exhorted his 


— 


countrymen to entertain no doubts of their allies, but 


82 
inc propoſal, however, was rejected; and the conſequence 


) ed. 
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rather endeavour to preſerve the great reputation they 
had acquired ee all Greece. 5 

The defeat of Nerxes at Salamis made Mardonius, 
Who was left to carry on the war by land, more ready 
to treat with the Athenians than to fight them; and 
with this view he ſent Alexander king of Macedon to 
Athens to make ropoſals of alliaace with that repub- 
lic, excluſively of all the other Grecian ſtates. This 


was, that Athens was a ſecond time deſt royed, the 


u. Spartans ſending affiſtance ſa ſlowly, that the Atheni- 


dear ans were forced to retire to Salamis: but they were ſoon 
a2 


Neale. 


freed from all apprehenſions by the total defeat and 
death of Mardonius at Plata; where Ariſtides, and 


the body of troops under his command, diſtinguiſned Attica. 
themſelves in a moſt extraordinary manner. 22 8 
The ſame day that the battle of Platæa was fought, 


. the Perſians were defeated in a ſea- fight at Mycaſe in 
Ionia, wherein it was allowed that the Athenians who 


were there behaved better than any of the other Greeks; 

but when it was propoſed to tranſport the Ionians into 

Europe, that they might be in perfect ſafety, and give 

them the territories of ſuch Grecian ſtates as had ſided 

with the Perſians, the Athenians refuſed to comply, 

fearing the Ionians would rival them in trade, or refuſe 

the obedience they uſed to pay them: beſides which, 

they would then loſe the opportunity of plundering the 
Perlians in caſe of any quarrel with Ionia. Before they 

returned home, however, the Athenians croſſed over to g 

the Cherſoneſus, and befieged Seſtos. The ſiege was seſtos taken 
long and troubleſome : but at laſt the garriſon, being by theAthe- 
preſſed with hunger, and having no hopes of relief 1 


divided themſelves into two bodies, and endeavoured to 


make their eſcape; but were purſued, aud all either 

killed or taken. C7bazus, one of their commanders, was 

ſacrificed to a Thracian god; and the other, called Ar. 

tyattes, impaled alive, and his ſon ſtoned before his face, 

becauſe he had rifled the ſepulchre of Proteſilaus. 89 
After the victories at Platæa and Mycale, the Athe - They re- 

nians returned without any apprehenſion, and began to build their 

rebuild their city in a more magnificent manner than I. 

before. Here they were no ſooner arrived, than a diſ- 

pute was ready to be commented about the form of go- 

vernment. The commons, with Themiſtocles at their 

head, were for a democracy; to which Ariſtides, rather 

than hazard the raiſing diſturbances, conſented. It 

was therefore propoſed, that every citizen ſhould have 

an equal right to the government; and that the archons 

ſhould be choſen out of the body of the people, with- 

out preference or diſtinction: and this propoſal being 

agreed to, put an end to all diſcontents forthe preſent. gz 

At this time alſo Themiſtocles propoſed that the city Themiſto- 

of Athens ſhould be fortified in the beſt manner poſ- ee 

fible, that it might not be liable to be again deftroyed, 22 4 

when the Perſians ſhould take it into their heads to in- and deceives 

vade Greece. At this propoſal the Lacedemomans the Spar- 

were exceedingly alarmed; and therefore remonſtrated, £205 11h 

that ſhonld Athens once be ſtrongly fortified, and the PF 


Perſians become poſſeſſed of it, it would be impoſſible 


to get them out of it again. At laſt, ſeeing theſe ar- 
guments had no effect, they abfolutely forbid the A- 
thenians'to carry their walls any higher. This com- 
mand pave great offence; but Themiitocles, conſidering 
the power of Sparta at that time, adviſed the Athenians 
to temporize; and to aſſure the ambaſſadors, that they 
ſhould proceed no farther in their work, till, by an em 
baſſy of their own, ſatis faction ſhould be given to their 
allies Being named ambaſſador at his own deſite to. 
Sparta, with * other Athenians, Themiſtocles ſet out 


alone, telling the ſenate that it would be for the intereſt 


of the ſtate to delay ſending the other ambaſſadors as 
long as poſſible. When arrived at Sparta, he put off 
from time to time receiving an audience, on account of 
his colleagues not being arrived: but in the mean time 
the walls of Athens were building with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition; neither houſes nor ſepulehres being ſpared for 
materials; and men, women, children, ſtrangers, citi- 
zens, and ſervants, working without intermithon, Of 
this the Lacedzmonians having notice, and the reſt o_ 
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Attica. the Athenian ambaſſadors being arrived, Themiſtocles: 
and his colleagues were ſummoned before the ephori, 

who immediately * ln to exclaim againſt the Athe- 

nians for their breach of promiſe. Themiſtocles denied 

the charge: he ſaid his colleagues aſſured him of the 

contrary; that it did not become a great ſtate to give 

heed to vague reports, but that deputies ought to be 

ſent from Sparta to inquire into the truth of the mat- 

ter, and that he himſelf would remain as a hoſtage, to 

be anſwerable for the event. This being agreed to, he 

engaged his aſſociates to adviſe the Athenians to com- 

mit the Spartan ambaſſadors to ſafe cuſtody, till he ſhould 

be releaſed; after which he publicly avowed the whole 
tranſaction, took the ſcheme upon himſelf, and told the 
Lacedzmomans that © all things are lawful for our 

F country.“ The Spartans feeing no remedy, concealed 
91 their reſentment, and ſent Themiſtocles home in ſafety. 
Makes the The next year, being the laſt of the 75h Olympiad, 
Pyrzum the Themiſtecles obſerving the inconvenience of the port 
wrong Puhalerum, thought of making the Pyræum the port of 
OY De. Athens. This he did not at firſt think proper to men- 
tion publicly ; but having fignified to the people that 

he had ſomething of importance to communicate, the 

appointed Xanthippus and Ariſtides to judge of his 
| propoſal. They readily came into his r Ine and 
told the people that what Themiſtocles propoſed would 
be of the utmoſt advantage to the ſtate, at the ſame 
time that it might be mat with eaſe. Upon this 
they were deſired to lay the matter before the ſenate; 
who coming unanimouſly into their meaſure, ambaſſa- 
dors were diſpatched to Sparta to inſinuate there how 
proper 1t would be for the Greeks to have ſome great 
port, where a fleet might always watch the deſigns of 
the Perſians ; and thus having prevented any umbrage 
from their firſt undertakings, the work was ſet about 
with ſuch expedition, that it was finiſhed before the 


„ Lacedzmonians knew well what they were about. 
Sovereignty At this time alſo the ſovereignty of the ſea was 
of the fea 


transferred transferred from Sparta to Athens, through the havgh- 
to Athens, ty behaviour of Pauſanias the Lacedzmonian. Ye 
had commanded at Platza, and ſtill enjoyed the ſu- 

preme authority in the war which was all this time car- 

rying on againſt the Perſians ; but being elated with 

his fucceſs at Platza, and having entered into a trea- 

ſonable correſpondence with the enemy, he treated the 

captains under his command with the greateſt haugh- 

tineſs, giving the preference to the Spartans in ſuch a 

manner that the reſt of the Greeks could no longer bear 

his inſolence. 

the ſon of Miltiades, who commanded the Athenians, 

by their obliging behaviour gained the favour of every 

body; ſo that the allies, having publicly affronted Pau- 

ſanias, put themſelves under the protection of the A- 

themian republic ; and thenceforward the Athenians, 

and not the Lacedæmonians, had the ſupreme com- 

Fo mand. Ee rang e | 

Ariſtides The Greeks being now ſenſible that they would al- 
taxes Greece ways have occaſion to be on their guard againſt the 
wi extra- Perſians, and that it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a fund 
pr 9m ap- by a common taxation of all the ſtates, Ariftides was 
pitched upon as the only perſon that could be truſted 

with the power of allotting to each of the ſlates its 

proper quota. This difficult taſk he undertook, and 


executed in a manner unparallelled in the annals of hi- 
ſtory. All parties were pleaſed, and his taxation was 


[ 882 |] 


ſtate from ruin by his advice; he had diſtinguiſhed 


Vet, notwithſtanding 


his ſervices. 


_ je& to the Perſians. Of this fleet Cimon, the ſon of 


On the contrary, Ariſtides, and Cimon - 
with delightful walks and fountains, 


A TT 5 
ſtyled the happy lot of Greece. The groſs amount ofit 3 


was 450 talents. 


It now came to the turn of Themiſtocles to experi. .,, 
ence the. gratitude of his countrymen. His ſervices ce 
had been 1 eſſential, that the treatment he received el. 
may perhaps be a ſufficient excuſe for modern patriots 
when they connect their own intereſt with the ſervice 
of their country. Themiſtocles had plainly ſaved the 


himſelf by his valour ; had rendered Athens, by his 
policy, ſuperior to the other ſtates of Greece ; and 
entirely ſubverted the Lacedæmonian ſcheme of power. 
all this, he was baniſhed by 
the oſtraciſm, without the ſmalleſt crime pretended, 
unleſs that he was hated by the Lacedzmonians, and 
that he had erected a temple, near his own houſe, de. 
dicated to Diana, the giver of the beſt counſel ; inti. 
mating that he himſelf had given the beſt counſel for 
the labery both of Athens and of all Greece, which was 
no more than the truth. Nay, he was not. only driven 
out of Athens, but out of all Greece; ſo that he was 
forced to ſeek ſhelter from the king of Perſia, againſt 
whom he had fought with ſo much valour. 'That mo- 
narch gave him a gracious reception; and he was ne- 
ver recalled, becauſe the Greeks: had no occaſion for 


The war with Perſia was not yet diſcontinued; the , % 
Greeks found their advantage in plundering and en- _ 
riching themſelves with the ſpoils of the king of Perſia's giidi 
ſubjects. For this reaſon, in the end of the 97* O. Feria 
lympiad, they equipped a navy, under a pretence of 
reheving ſuch of the Greek cities in Afia as were ſub- 


Miltiades by the daughter of the king of Thrace, was 
appointed commander in chief, He had already taſted 
the juſtice and generoſity of his countrymen, having 
been thrown into priſon for his father's fine, from which 
he was releaſed by Callias, whom his ſiſter Elpinice 
married on account of his great wealth procured by 60 
very honourable means. He accepted of the command, 
however; and gained ſuch immenſe booty in this ex- 
pedition, that the Athenians were thereby enabled to 
lay the foundation of thoſe long extended walls which 
united the port to the city. The foundation was laid 
in a mooriſh ground; ſo that they were forced to fink 
it very deep, and at a great expence : but to this Ci- 
mon himſelf contributed out of his own ſhare of the 
ſpoils, which was very conſiderable. He alſo adorned 
the forum with palm-trees, and beautified the academy 
2 105 3 6% 90 
The Perſians having ſoon after this expedition in- Heb 
vaded Cherſoneſus, and with the aſſiſtance of the Thra- bs Ci 
cians made themſelves maſters of it, Cimon was ſent be 15 
againſt them in a great hurry. He had only four ſhips; 
but nevertheleſs with theſe he took 13 of the Perſſan 
galleys, and reduced the whole of the Cherſoneſüs. 
After this he marched againſt the Thracians, who re- 
volting againſt the Athenians, had made themſelves 
maſters of the gold mines lying between the Hels 
Nyſſus and Strymon. The Thracians were quickly ob- 
liged to yield; after which the Athenians ſent a gout 
colony to Amphipolis a city of Thrace, which for 10me- 
time made a conſiderabꝭè figure, but afterwards at- 
tempting to penetrate into the country of the Egones, 
great part of them were deſtroyed. _ . 
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Cimon alſo fell upon the following expedient to 
— make Athens irreſiſtable at ſea by the other ſtates of 
Greece, Many of the Greek ſtates, by virtue of A- 
E riſtides's taxation, were bound to furniſh men 3 
leys, as well as to pay the tax for their ſupport. t 
- when they ſaw themſelves out of danger from the Per- 
ſians, molt of them were very un willing to furniſh their 
vota of men. This the Athenian generals being of- 
ſended with, were for having recourſe to force; but 
Cimon permitted ſuch as were deſirous of ſtaying at 
home to do ſo, and accepted a ſum of money in lieu 
of à galley completely manned. By this means he in- 
ured the Athenians, whom he took on board his galleys, 
to hardſhip and diſcipline ;| while the allies who re- 
mained at home became enervated through idleneſs, 
and from being confederates, dwindled into tributaries, 
and almoſt ſlaves. In the laſt year of the 77h O- 
ſympiad, Cimon was ſent to aſſiſt the Lacedzmonians 
againft their Helotes, who had revolted from them. In 
this he was attended with his uſual ſucceſs : but; ſome 
ume after, the Lacedæmonians being engaged in the 
ſiege of Ithome, ſent to the Athenians for ſuc- 
cour, and Cimon was a ſecond time ſent to their relief; 
but the Spartans having received a ſufficient ſupply of 
troops from other quarters before the arrival of the A- 
thenian general, he and his men were diſmiſſed without 
doing any thing. This grievouſly offended the people 
of Athens, who thenceforward hated not only the La- 
cedæmonians, but all their own citizens who were 
thought to be friends to that ſtate. © 
It was not poſſible, however, that any perſoh who 
had ſerved the ſtate ſhould eſcape: baniſhment at A- 
thens. Cimon had gained great wealth both to the 
public and to himſelf. In his public character he had 
behaved with unimpeached honeſty, and as a private 
citizen he dedicated his wealth to the moſt excellent 
purpoſes, He demoliſhed the incloſures about his 
grounds and gardens, permitting every one to enter 
and take what fruits they. pleaſed ; he kept an open 
table, where both rich and poor were plentifully en- 
tertained. If he met a citizen in a tattered ſuit of 
cloaths, he made ſome of his attendants exchange with 
him; or if the quality of the perſon rendered that 
kindneſs unſuitable, he cauſed a ſum of money to be 
privately given him. All this, however, was not ſuf- 
ficient: he did not concur with every meaſure of the 
commonalty; and therefore the popular party deter- 
mined, not to baniſh him, but to put him to death. 
The crime laid to his charge was, that by preſents from 
the Macedonians he was prevailed upon to let flip a 
manifeſt opportunity of enlarging his conqueſts, after 
taking from the Perſians the gold mines of "Thrace. 
To this accuſation Cimon replied, that to the utmoſt 
of bis power he had proſecuted the war againſt the 
Thracians and other enemies of the ſtate of Athens; 
but that it was true he had not made any inroads into 
Macedonia, becauſe he did not imagine he was to act 
as 2 public enemy of -mankind, and becauſe he was 
truck with reſpe& for a nation modeſt in their car- 
ape, jult in their dealings, and ſtrictly honourable in 
their behaviour towards him and the Athenians : that 
if his countrymen looked upon this as a crime, he 
mult abide their judgment; but, for his part, he could 
Acer be brought to think ſuch conduct amiſs. Elpi- 
uce, Cimon's fiſter, uſed all her intereſt in his behalf, 
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and amongſt others ſpoke to Pericles the celebrated Attics. 

ſtatſeman and orator. He was indeed Cimon's rival, 

and had no doubt aſſiſted in ſtirring up the proſecution 

agaĩnſt him; but he did not deſire his death: and there- 

fore, though appointed to accuſe him, Pericles ſpoke in 

ſuch a manner that it plainly appeared he did not think 

him guilty ; and, in conſequence of this lenity, Cimon 

was only baniſhed by the oftraciſm. SSYFEAL] 
The Athenian power was now riſen to ſuch an height, 

that all the other ſtates of Peloponneſus looked upon 

this republic with a jealous eye, and were continually 

watching every opportunity of making war upon it 

when the ſtate was engaged in troubleſome affairs, and F 

ſeemed to be leſs able to reſiſt. Theſe attempts, how- © 

ever, ſo far from leſſening, generally contributed to in- 

creaſe, the power of the Athenians ; but in the year 


99 
before Chriſt 458, the republic entered into a war with War be- 


Sparta, which.was ſcarce put an end to but by the de- — , 
ſtruction of the city of Athens. For this war, there r 15 
was no recent provocation on the part of the Spartans. 
They bad fent a great army to aſſiſt the Dorians againſt 
the Phocians, — the Athenians took this opportunity 
to revenge themſelves of former quarrels. Having 
therefore drawn in the Argives and Theſſalians to be 
their confederates, they poſted themſelves on the Iſth- 


mus, ſo that the Spartan army could not return with- 


out engaging them. The Athenians and their confe- 


derates amounted to 14,000, and the Spartans to 

11, 500. The Spartan general, however, not very will- 

ing to hazard a battle, turned aſide to Tanagra, a city 

in Bœotia, where ſome of the Athenians who inclined 

to ariſtocracy entered into a correſpondence with him. 

But before their deſigns were ripe for execution, the 
Athenian army marched with great expedition to Ta- too 
nagra, ſo that a battle became inevitable. When the Athenians 
armies were drawing up in order of battle, Cimon pre- defeated. 
ſented himfelf before his countrymen in complete ar- 

mour, and went to take poſt among thoſe of his own 

tribe; but the popular party raiſed ſuch a clamour:a- 

gainſt him, that he was forced to retire. Before he de- 
parted, however, he exhorted Euthippus and the reſt 

of his friends to behave in ſuch a manner that they 
might wipe off the aſperſion thrown upon him, as if he 

had deſigned to betray his country's cauſe: to. the La- 
cedæmonians. Euthippus deſired him to leave his ar- 

mour, which he did; and a battle enſuing, the Athe- 

nians were defeated with great loſs, and Euthippus with 

the reſt of Cimon's friends were all killed in defence 

of his armour. which they had ſurrounded. Another 
engagement ſoon followed, wherein both armies ſuffered 
ſo much, that they were glad to conclude a ſhort truce, 


that each might have time to recruit their ſhattered 


forces. R 
The ſcale of fortune now ſeemed to turn in favour They 

of the Athenians. 

prived of the command of Bœotia, on account of their * 

having ſided with Xerxes, were now reſtored to it by tau. 

the Lacedæmonians. At this the Athenians were ſo 

diſpleaſed, that they ſent an army under Myronides the 

ſon of Callias into Bœotia to. overturn all that had been 

done. That general was met by the 'Thebans and their 

allies, who compoſed a numerous and well diſciplined 

army. Nevertheleſs, though the Athenian army was 

but an handful in compariſon of their enemies, Myro- 

nides gained a complete victory over the allies, in ſome 
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Attiea. 


102 
Cimon re- 
called. 


103 


His death. 


104 
A thirty 
years truce 
with the 
Lacedzmo- 
nians. 


105 
Cruelty of 
Pericles. 


. 


Platæa. In theſe battles they had fought againſt effe · 


minate and ill diſciplined Perſians, but now they en- 
countered and defeated a ſuperior army compoſed of 


the braveſt Greeks. After this victory, Myronides 


marched to Tanagra; which he took by ſtorm, and ra- 


zed to the ground: he then plundered Bœotia; defeated 
another army which the Bœotians had drawn together 
to oppoſe him; then fell upon the Loerians; and, 
having penetrated into Theſſaly, chaſtiſed the inha- 
bitants of that country for having revolted from the 
Athenians, and from thence returned to Athens laden 


with riches and glory. 


The next year 'Tolmides the Athenian admiral in- 
vaded Laconia, where he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
places; and on the back of this, Pericles invaded Pelo- 
ponneſus with great ſucceſs, burning, fpoiling, or tak- 


ing, whatever places he attempted. On his return he 


found the people greatly out of humour on account of 
Cimon's baniſhment ; fo he was immediately recalled. 


Cimon was no ſooner returned, than he fell to his old 


employment of plundering the Perſians; and, accord · 
ing to Plutarch, be had now nothing leſs in view than 
the conqueſt of the whole Perſian empire. The Per- 
ſian monarch finding he could have no reſt, at laſt ſent 
orders to Artabazus and Megabizus, his commanders, 
to conclude a treaty; which was done on the following 
conditions. 1. That the Greek cities in Aſia ſhould be 
free, and governed by their own laws. 2. That the 
Perſians ſhould ſend no army within three days journey 
of the ſea. 3. That no Perſian ſhip of war ſhould fail 
between Theſalis and Cyrene, the former a city of Pam- 
phylia, and the latter of Lycia. t 


While this treaty was carrying on Cimon died, whe- 


ther of fiekneſs, or of a wound he had received, is not 


known; and after his death the Athenian affairs be- 


gan to fall into confuſion. It was now the misfortune 
of this ſtate to be alike hated by her enemies and allies ; 
the conſequence of which was, that the latter were per- 
petually revolting whenever they thought they had an 
opportunity of doing fo with impunity. The Mega- 
rians, at this time, who had been long under the pro- 
tection or dominion of Athens, thought proper for 
ſome reaſon or other to diſclaim all dependance on 
their former protectors, and have recourſe to Sparta, 


with which ſtate they entered into a ſtrict alliance. 


This the Athenians revenged by ravaging the country 
of the Megarians ; which ſoon brought on a renewal 
of the Lacedzmonian war that had been for a little time 
ſuſpended. Pericles, however, procured the return of 
the firſt Lacedæmonian army, without bloodſhed, by 
bribing Chandrides the young king of Sparta's tutor. 
In the winter, Tolmides reſolved to undertake an expe- 
dition into Bceotia with a ſmall body of troops; which 


deſign he put in execution contrary to the advice of 


Pericles, and his raſhneſs was ſoon puniſfied by his own 
death and the total defeat of his army. Notwithſtand- 
ing this misfortune, however, Pericles ſoon after inva- 
ded and reduced Eubœa; and the Lacedæmonians, find- 
ing it was not for their intereſt to carry on the war, 
concluded a truce with the Athenians for 3o years. 
About this time Pſammiticus, king of Egypt, ſent 
by way of preſent to the people of Athens, 40, ooo 
buſhels of wheat; which proved a great misfortune to 
the city: for Pericles, out of ſpite to Cimon, who had 


C 884 ] 


fenſe more glorious than either that of Marathon or 


mians and Mileſians about the city of Priene, ſeated 


left an Athenian garriſon. He was no ſooner gone, 


| Pericles returned, he procured himſelf to be appointed 


A TT 


children by an Arcadian woman, had preferred a lay 4. 
whereby the Athenians of the half blood were disfrag, 
chiſed ; and this law, on account of the diſtribution 
of the corn abovementioned, was proſecuted with fuch 
ſeverity, that no leſs than 5000 perſons, wha till then had 
been conſidered as free-men, were ſold for flaves. This Nuy 
piece of cruelty has been of great ſervice to the criticy, dei 
as by means of it we know exactly the number of Athe. "ac 
nian citizens, which at this time amounted to no more 
than 14,040 perſons, though Athens was now aiming 
at no leſs than erecting an univerſal monarchy. 

Six years after the concluſion of the peace between 
Athens and Sparta, a war broke out between the $a. 


under mount. Mycale in Ionia, How this war came to hy 


affect the Athenians, is not A known : but, ſome. dui 


bow or other, this republic was induced to take the part be 
of the Milefians ; and the iſland of Samos was reduced 
by Pericles, who eſtabliſhed there a democracy, and 


however, than the Samians, diſliking their new form of 
8 drove out the garriſon he had left; but 

erieles quickly returning, beſieged and took their 
city, demoliſhed their walls, and fined them of the whole 
expence of the war, part of which he obliged them to 
pay down, and took hoſtages for the remainder. When 


to pronounce the public oration in honour of thoſe who 
fell; which he did with ſuch eloquence, that when he 
came down from the pulpit, the women gathered about 


him, took him by the hand, and crowned him wit! 


garlands. i 
A little after this commenced the war between the yy 
Corcyrians and Corinthians, which by degrees brought tu 


the Athenians into thoſe engagements that proved the ca 


ruin of their ſtate. The cauſes of this war were the ghz 


following. An inteſtine war breaking out in the little 
territory of Epidamnum, a city of Macedonia, found- 
ed by the Corcyrians, one party called in to their aſ- 
ſiſtance the Illyrians, and the other the Coreyrians. 
The latter neglecting the matter, Corinth was applied 
to, as the Corcyrians were a colony from that place. 
The Corinthians, partly out of pity to the Epidam- 
nians, and partly out of ſpleen to the Corcyrians, ſent 
a. very great fleet to the aſſiſtance of the former, by 
which means that party which had applied to Corinth 
was thoroughly eſtabliſhed. This being reſented by 
the Corcyrians, they ſent a fleet to Epidamnum to ſup- 
port the exiles ; and accordingly this fleet began to 
act offenſively on its entering the port, the chief com- 
manders having inſtructions to propoſe terms of ac- 
commodation, to which the Corinthians would by no 
means agree. The next year the Corcyrians defeated 
at ſea the Corinthians and their allies, and took Epi- 
damnum by ſtorm ; after which they waſted the terr- 
tories of the allies of the Corinthians, which great) 
exaſperated the latter. At Corinth, therefore, they 
began to make great preparations for carrying on the 
war, and preſſed their confederates to do the ſame, that 
they might be in a condition to retrieve the honour 
they had loſt, and humble this ungrateful colony which 
had thus inſulted her mother-city. 
The Corcyrians were no ſooner acquainted with 
theſe proceedings, than they diſpatched ambaſſadors i 


Athens with their complaints ; and theſe were quick!) 
| | followed 


Ittiea. 
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2 At firſt the people of Athens inclined to favour the 

1 Corinthians; but they ſoon changed their minds, and 

hens0es took part with the Corcyrians : they contented them- 

. ſelves, however, with entering into a defenſive alliance 

un „ith that little ſtate, whereby they promiſed to aſſiſt 

each other, in caſe either party ſhould be attacked; 

and in conſequence of this treaty they furniſhed the 

Corcyrians with ten galleys, under Lacedæmonius the 

ſon of Cimon, with whom were joined Diotenes and 

Proteus as colleagues. | 2 | 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year permitted, the 

Corinthians ſailed for the coaſt of Corcyra with a flect 

of 150 ſhips, under the command of Xenoclides, aſ- 

ſited by Bur other Corinthian admirals; each ſqua- 

dron of their allies being commanded by a chief of 

their own. The Corcyrian and Athenian fleet amount- 

ed to 120, but the Athenians had orders to give as 

little aſſiſtance as poſſible. The action was very briſk for 

ſome time: the Coreyrian right wing broke the left of 

the Corinthian fleet; and forcing ſome of the ſhips on 

ſhore, landed, pileged their camp, and made a great 
number of them pri 5 

rinthian ſhips in their right wing beat the Corcyrian 

ſhips there, they being but very faintly aſſiſted by the 

Athenians, till the latter were at laſt obliged to defend 


were glad to retire. 'The next day preparations were 
made on both fides for another enga t; but 20 
ſhips coming from Athens to the aſſiſtance of the Cor- 

ne cyrians, the Corinthians declined the combat. 
idza be- As ſoon as the Corcyrian war broke out, the Athe- 
2 nians ſent orders to the citizens of Potidæa to demoliſh 
a part of their wall, to ſend back the magiſtrates they 


their own behaviour. Potidza was a town in ce- 
donia, founded by the Corinthians, but at that time 
in alliance with the Athenians. Perdiccas king of 
Macedon, who hated the Athenians, took this oppor- 
tunity to perſuade the Potidæans to revolt. Accor - 
dingly they ſent ambaſſadors to Athens to intreat the 
revocation of theſe orders; but at the ſame time ſent 
deputies to Sparta, to join with the Corinthians and 
Megarians in their complaints againſt the Athenians. 
The Athenians upon this ſent à conſiderable fleet a- 
gainſt Potidæa under the command of Calias, a no- 
bleman of great courage. The Corinthians on their 
part diſpatched one Ariſteus with a conſiderable body 
of troops to the affiſtance of that city. An engage. 
ment following, the Athenians were victors, but with 
the loſs of their general. Phormio, who ſucceeded in 
the command, inveſted the city in form, and ſhut up 
ts port with his fleet; but the Potidzans dreading to 
fall into the hands of the Athenians, made a moſt ob- 
ſtinate defence, while in the mean time they warmly 
ſolicited the Corinthians to perform their promiſes, and 


ur Auarrel. 


pr. The Lacedæmonians having heard what the Corin- 
r thians and other little ſtates of Greece had to ſay a- 
ſe in. Hainlt the Athenians, ſent ambaſſadors to the latter, 
offer. demanding reparation for the injuries, with orders, in 
the caſe of arefuſal, to declare war. The terms demanded 
el were, in the firſt place, the expulſion of thoſe Athe- 


nians hs allied to the family of Megacles ſo of- 
oL, II. - 


A e 
followed by others from Corinth on the ſame errand. 


oners : on the other hand, the Co- 


themſelves, which they did ſo well, that the Corinthians 


es for 


engage the reſt of the ſtates of Peloponneſus in their 


1 
ten mentioned. This article Was on account of Peri- 
eles; for he was the ſon of Xanthippus the Athenian 


commander at Mycale, by Agariſte niece to the famous 


Clyſthenes, who corrupted the prieſteſs of Apollo in 
order to procure the expulſion of the Piſiſt ratidæ. 
They next inſiſted that the fiege of Potidæa ſhould be 
raiſed; thirdly, that the inhabitants of gina ſhould 
be left free; and laſtly, that a decree made againſt the 
n ee whereby they were forbid the ports and 


markets of Athens, ſhould be revoked, and all the 


Grecian ſtates under the dominion of Athens ſet at li- 
berty. . 


| 112 | 
Theſe terms the Athenians were perſuaded by Peri- Their terms 
cles to reject. The arguments uſed by him were in ſub- rejected by 


ſtance as follows: That whatever the Lacedzmonians 
might pretend as to the juſtice of the complaints of the 
allies, the true ground of this reſentment was the pro- 
ſperity of the Athenian republic, which the Spartans 


always hated, and now ſought an opportunity of hum- 


bling ; that it muſt be owing to the Athenians them- 


Attica. 


advice of 
Pericles. 


ſelves if this defign ſucceeded, becauſe for many rea- 


ſons Athens was better able to engage in a long and 
expenſive war than the Peloponnefians. He then laid 
Before the people an exact account of their circum- 
ances; putting them in mind, that the treaſure 
brought from Delos amounted to 10,000 talents ; 
and that tho' 4000 of theſe had been expended on the 
ſtately gate of their citadel, yet that 6000 were ſtill 
in hand; that they were alſo intaled to the ſubſidies 
paid by the confederate ſtates; that the ſtatues of their 
gods, the Perſian ſpoils, &c. were worth immenſe 
ſums; that private men were arrived at vaſt fortunes 
and that, conſidering their trade by ſea, they had a 
certain annual increaſe of wealth; that they had on 
foot an army of 12,000 men, and in their colonies and 
garriſons 17,000 ; that their fleet conſiſted of 300 ſail; 
whereas the Peloponneſians had no ſuch advantages, 
For theſe reaſons he propoſed as the moſt feaſible, and 
likewiſe the moſt equitable ſatisfaction that could be 
given, that they would reverſe their decree againſt Me- 
gara, if the L.acedzmonians would allow free egreſs 
and regreſs in their city to the Athenians and their al- 
lies; or they would leave all thoſe ſtates free who 
were free at the making of the laſt peace with Sparta, 
provided the Spartans would alſo — all ſtates free 
who were under their dominion ; and that future diſ- 
putes ſhould be ſubmitted to arbitration. In caſe theſe 
offers ſhould be rejected, he adviſed them to hazard a 
war; telling them, that they ſhould not think they ran 
that hazard for a trifle, or retain a ſcruple in their 
minds as if a ſmall matter moved them to it, becauſe 
on this ſmall matter depended their ſafety, and the re- 
putation of their conſtancy and reſolution ; whereas, if 


they yielded in this, the next demand of the Lacedæ- 


monians would be of a higher nature; for having once 
diſcovered that the Athenians were ſubject to fear, 
they would thence conclude that nothing could be de- 
nied to Sparta, whereas a ſtiff denial in this caſe would 
teach them to treat Athens for the future on terms of 
equality. He enforced theſe reaſons by ſhewing that 
their anceſtors had always acted on the like principles, 
and in all caſes preferred their glory to their eaſe, and 
their liberty to their poſſeſſions. 52 

This was the origin of the Peloponneſian war, 
which makes ſo great a agure in ancient hiſtory. The 
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Attica. 


113 


Attempt of 


the Thebans 
on Platæa. 


114 
They are 


maſſacred. 


T T 


immediate preliminary to general hoſtilities was an at- 
tempt of the Thebans to ſurpriſe Platæa. With this 
view they ſent Eurymachus with 300 Thebans to aſſiſt 
fuch of the Platæans as they had drawn over to their 
In this defign they ſucceeded very well at firſt, the 
Platzans who had promiſed to open the gates e 


their words exactly, ſo that they were inſtantly in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the city. The other party, however, per- 
ceiving how ſmall a number they had to contend with, 
unanimouſly roſe upon them, killing a great many, 
and forcing the reſt to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war. Aastker party came from Thebes to aſſiſt 
their countrymen; but they arrived too late: the Pla- 
tæans, however, foreſeeing that they would waſte their 
country, promiſed to releaſe the priſoners if they 
would forbear to ſpoil their lands. On this the The- 
bans withdrew; and the Platæans cruelly put to death 
all their priſoners, to the number of 180, with Eury- 
machus their chief, alleging that they had not pro- 
miſed their releaſe but in caſe of peace. The Athe- 
nians, as ſoon as they had notice of this attempt of the 


Thebans, cauſed all the Bœotians in their territory to 
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be arreſted; and when they underſtood how the Pla- 
tæans had delivered themſelves, they ſent a great con- 
voy of proviſions to that city, and a numerous body 
of troops to eſcort their wives and children to Athens. 

Both parties now prepared in earneſt for war, both 
ſent ambaſſadors to the Perſians, and both ſought to 
rouſe their allies. Moſt of the Greek ſtates inclined to 
favour the Spartans, becauſe they acted on this occa- 
ſion as the deliverers of Greece, and becauſe they either 
had been, or feared that they would be, oppreſſed by the 
Athenians. With the Spartans joined all the Pelopon- 


neſians, except the Argives and part of the Achæ- 


ans; without Peloponneſus, the Megarians, Phocians, 
Locrians, Bœotians, Ambraciots, Leucadians, and A- 
nactorians, declared themſelves on their ſide. On the 
other hand, the Chians, Leſbians, Platæans, Meſſeni- 
ans, Acarnanians, Corcyrians, Zacynthians, Carians, 
Dorians, Thracians, moſt part of the iſlands, and all 
the Cyclades excepting Melos and Thera, with Eubœa 
and Samos, joined the Athenians. ECW > 

The Peloponnehan war commenced 431 years be- 
fore Chriſt. The Lacedæmonian army was aſſembled 
at the Iſthmus, and conſiſted of no leſs than 60,000 
men; but before Archidamus king of Sparta, who 
commanded in chief, would enter Attica, he diſpatched 
a herald to Athens. The herald was ſent back with- 
out any anſwer, by which all hopes of peace were cut 
off. As Archidamus was a friend to Pericles,*the lat- 
ter apprehended that he might forbear plundering his 
eſtates. With this he immediately acquainted the peo- 
ple; telling them at the ſame time, that in ſuch a caſe 
he made a preſent of his lands to the public. He then 
adviſed the citizens to take no care of defending their 
country-ſeats, but to attend only to the city, buſy them- 
felves in the equipping of ſhips, and ſettle a thorough 
reſolution not to be intimidated with the firſt evils of 
war. This propoſal the Athenians readily complied 
with, and appointed Pericles commander in chief, with 
nine more penerals to afhit him. Hs "or, fo 

The firſt year, the Spartan army committed great 
ravages in Attica, Pericles having no force capable of 


oppoling it, and refuſing to engage on diſadyantageous 


886 


intereſt, in making themſelves maſters of the place. 


which the Spartans were now too proud to grant; then peace 
turning their rage upon Pericles, they diſmiſſed and fi- 


all his relations died of the plague; ſo that this great 


juſt law he had made, whereby all Athenians of the ag 


by the Peloponneſians; and the city of Potidza ſub- 


driven to ſuch extremity as to feed upon human fleſh. 
The Athenians permitted the men to depart with one 


markable for the death of the great Pericles, who was vere 


AF 1 
terms, notwithſtanding prodigious clamours were raiſed 
againſt him by his countrymen. The allies, however, 
had no great reaſon to boaſt of the advantages they 
gained this year: an Athenian fleet ravaged the coaſts 
of Peloponneſus; another infeſted the Locrians, drove 
out the inhabitants of Ægina, and repeopled the iſland 
from Athens. They likewiſe reduced Cephalenia, and 
ſome towns in Acarnania and Leucas which had de. 
clared for the Lacedzmonians; and in the autumn, 
when the Peloponneſians were retired, Pericles enter. 
ing the Megarian territory, did all the miſchief that 
could be expected from a provoked enemy, , 


Attiey, 


| I 
The fpring of the ſecond year was very fatal to A. Sende 
thens by a dreadful plague which deftroyed great num- : are 
bers of the citizens, while the Peloponneſians under Ay 
Archidamus waſted every thing abroad. In the mid 
of theſe diſtreſſes, however, Pericles retained his courage, 

and would ſuffer none of his countrymen to ſtir with- 

out the city either to eſcape the plague. or infeſt the 
enemy. He cauſed a great fleet to be equipped, on 
board which he e ar 4000 foot and 300 horſe, 
with which he ſailed to Epidaurus. Upon this, the 
enemy withdrew their forces out of Attica; but Peri- 

cles was able to do no great matter on account of the 
plague, which made ſo great havock among his men, 
that he brought back to Athens only 1500 of the 4000 | 
he carried out. By this misfortune the Athenians, were At * 


$ 
. . . . hen 0 
thrown into deſpair ; they immediately ſued for Peace, ſue for | 


ned him. Soon after, Pericles's children and almoſt 


ſtateſman was overwhelmed with melancholy, and for 
ſome time ſhut himſelf. up from public view: at laſt, 
through the perſuaſion of Aleibiades and ſome others, ., 
he ſhewed himſelf to the people. They received him peice: iff 
with acTlamations, and at his requeſt repealed the un- queſts! 
half-blood were disfranchiſed, and then reinſtated him 
in all his former honours. Hereupon he inrolled the 
only ſon he had left, who before had been counted a 
baſtard on account of his mother being a Mileſian. 
This year alſo the iſland of Zacynthus was waſted 


mitted to the Athenians, after the inhabitants had been 


garment, and the women with two; after which, the 
town was repeopled by a colony from Athens. , In 
The third year of the Peloponneſian war was re- Thv f 


taken off by the plague. © Platæa alſo was beſieged by 
Archidamus; but without ſucceſs, even though the 
greateſt part of it was ſet on fire; the Platzans reſol- pj4al 
ving to ſubmit to every kind of miſery rather than a- ſg. 
bandon the Athenian cauſe. In the end, therefore, the 
king of Sparta was obliged to turn the fiege into a 
blockade; and having thrown up an entrenchment for- 
tibed with a deep ditch, he left a ſufficient number of 
men to guard his lines, and then returned back to Pe- 
ba boy C7 heh | 

The following ſummer, the Peloponneſians under the Dae 
command of Archidamus invaded Attica, where they tent 
waſted every thing with fire and ſword; at the ſame the Pla 
time the whole iſland of Leſbos, except the diſtrict of ans 

eee Methymna, 
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Methymna, revolted from the Athenians, who here- 
upon inveſted the city of Mitylene. All this time the 
city of Platæa was blocked up by the Peloponneſians; 
and its inhabitants bein 5 now greatly diſtreſſed for want 


Attica. 


80 Athenians, came to the deſperate reſolution of for- 
cing a paſſage through the enemies lines. When they 
came to attempt this, however, many of them were in- 
timidated: but 300 perſiſted in their reſolution; and of 
theſe, 212 got ſafe through and marched to Athens, 
but the reſt were compelled to retire. | 

In the beginning of the fifth year, the Peloponne- 


123 


11 ilch year. 
Secondye ; 


6 rl... taken ont effect, for the place had ſurrendered: before the 
Plague u the A- | <> | F * 
Alben, . ns. fleet could come to its aſſiſtance. Paches, the Athe- 
nian commander, likewiſe chaſed away the Peloponne- 
ſian fleet upon its arrival; and ee to Leſbds ſent 
the Lacedzmonian miniſter whom he found in Mity- 
lene, together with a deputation, to Athens. On their 
arrival, the Lacedæmonian was immediately put to 
death; and in a general aſſembly of the people, it was 


man's eſtate ſhould be put to death, and the women 
and children ſold for ſlaves. The next day, however, 
this cruel decree was reverſed, and a galley ſent with 
all expedition to countermand theſe bloody orders. 
This laſt veſſel, however, could not get before the o- 
ther: but Paches, being a man of great humanity, had 
taken a day to conſider on the orders he had received; 
during which time, the laſt mentioned galley arrived; 
in conſequence of which, only about 1000 of the moſt. 
forward rebels were put to death; the walls of the city 
were alſo demoliſhed, their ſhips taken away, and their 
lands divided among the Athenians, who let them again 


me to their old maſters at very high rents. The {ame ſum- 


Pericles mer the Athenians ſeized the iſland of Minoas, lyin 


e over againſt the territory of Megara; and likewiſe the 
0c HY port Niſza, which laſt they fortified, and it proved af - 


. * terwards a place of the utmoſt 4mportance to them. At 
n end ka this time alſo the Platæans, driven to the laſt extre- 


nians, put to death, and their women ſold for ſlaves. 
Their city was ſoon after raſed by their implacable 


where it ſtood. The fame of Platza, however, indu- 
"A ced Alexander the Great afterwards to rebuild it. 

nor In this year happened the famous ſedition of Cor- 
Peha. cyra, whence other ſeditions, when their effects ren- 
dered them terrible, have been called Corcyrian. It 
bath been already obſerved, that the war between the 
Coreyrians and Corinthians brought on the general war 
throughout Peloponneſus. A great number of Corcy- 
rians were in the beginning of this war carried away 
priſoners into Peloponneſus, where the chief of them 
were very well treated, but the reſt ſold for laves. The 


they had formed of engaging theſe Coreyrians to in- 


allies, With this view. they treated them with all ima- 
ginable lenity and tenderneſs, inſtilling into them by 
degrees an hatred. of .democratic government; after 
which they were told, that they might obtain their li- 
berty upon condition of uſing all their influence at home 
in favour of the allies, and to the prejudiee of Athens, 


to perform. 


of proviſions, the garriſon, confilting of 400 natives and 


ene, ſians ſent 40 ſhips to the relief of Mitylene ; but with- 


engaged in a new one, which in the end proved more 8 


reſolved, that all the Mitylenians who were arrived at 


mity, ſurrendered to the Lacedæmonians, by whom 
they were, to the number of 208, including 25 Athe- 


enemies the Thebans, who left only an inn to ſhew 


reaſon of this conduct of the Corinthians was a deſign 


fluence their countrymen to. fide with them and: their 


r 
This the Corcyrians readily promiſed, and endeavoured Attica. 
At. firſt, thoſe who were for an arilto- © 
cracy prevailed, and murdered all thoſe of the oppoſite 
party that fell into their hands, in which they were at- 
ſiſted by a fleet of Peloponneſians: but the Athenians 
ſending firſt one fleet and then another to the aſſiſtance 
of the diſtreſſed party, the Peloponneſians were forced 


to withdraw; after which, the democratic party ſuffi- 
ciently revenged themſelves, and deftroyed their anta- 


oniſts without mercy. The worſt of all was, that, 
this example once ſet, the ſeveral ſtates of Greece felt 
in their turns the like commotions, which were always 
heightened by agents from Sparta and Athens; the 
former endeavouring to ſettle ariſtocracy, and the lat- 
ter democracy, wherever they came. 126 
While the Athenians were thus engaged in a war Athenians 


wherein they were already overmatched, they fooliſhly age in a 
war with 


fatal than all the reſt. The inhabitants of Sicily were 255 
ſplit into two factions; the one called the Doric, at 
the head of which was the city of Syracuſe; the other 
the Ionic, which owned the Leontines for their chiefs: 
the latter perceiving themſelves too weak without fo- 
reign aid, ſent one Georgias, a celebrated orator, to 
apply to Athens for relief; and he by his fine ſpeeches 
ſo captivated the giddy and inconſtant Athenians, 
that they ran headlong into a war which they were 
unable to maintain while engaged with all the Pelo- 
ponneſians. Enticed by this new proſpect, therefore, 
and graſping at the conqueſt of Sicily, as well as of 
all Greece, they ſent a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the 
Leontines, under the command of Lachetes and Clia- 
brias; and they were no ſooner ſailed, than another 
fleet for the ſame purpoſe was begun to be fitted out. 
All this time, the plague continued to rage with great 


violence at Athens, cutting off this year 4000 citizens, 


beſides a much greater number of the meaner ſort of 
people. 3-3 4 145 
The ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war was remark- Sixth year. 
able for no great exploit: Agis the ſon of Archida- 
mus, king of Sparta, aſſembled an army in order to in- 
vade Attica, but was prevented from ſo doing by many 

reat earthquakes which happened throughout Greece. 

he next year, however, he entered Attica with his 
army, while the Athenians on their part ſent a fleet 128 
under the command of Demoſthenes, to infeſt the coaſts Seventh 


of Peloponneſus. As this fleet paſſed by Laconia, the Pf. 


ö Pylus forti- 
commander took notice that the promontory of Pylus, fied by he 


which was joined to the continent by a narrow neck of Athenians. | 


land; had before it a barren iſland about two miles in 
circumference, in which, however, there was a good 
and ſafe port, all winds being kept off by the head- 
land, or by the ifle. - Theſe advantages made him ap- 
prehend, that a garriſon left here would give the Pelo- 
onneſians ſo much trouble, that they would find it more 
adviſeable to protect their own country than to invade 
that of their neighbours. Accordingly, having raiſed 
a ſtrong fortification, he himſelf with five ſhips ſtaid 
to defend it, While the reſt of the fleet proceeded on 
their intended expedition. On the news of this event, 125 


the Peloponnelian army immediately returned to beſiege Beſieged. 
Pylus. When they arrived before the place, they took 
poſſeſſion of the harbour, and then cauſed a choſen bo- 

dy of Spartans take poſſeſſion of the iſland of Sphacte- 

ria, after which they attacked the fort with great vi- 

Sour. 
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Attica. Riu. Demoſthenes and his garriſon defended them- tives all put an end to their own lives. 


— ſelves with great valour; and an Athenian fleet arrivin In the eighth year Nicia ige ae Attles, gli, $1 
Py. very ſeaſonably, offered battle to the hee on the _ of © nal; 3 — — i 
ficet de- fleet. This being refuſed, the Athenians boldly ſailed confines of that country. The latter nul be on the Eighth _ g] 
ſtroyed., into the harbour, broke and ſunk molt of the veſſels to the Æginetans when expelled from their = ptr Succeſs of C 
therein, after which they beſieged the 'Spartans in try by the Athenians; and they were-now mt — 9 , 
Sphacteria. The Peloponneſians now began to treat death, as inveterate enemies of the Athenian & ned to nians. b 
with their enemies, and a truce was concluded during nation.—In Sicily, one Hermocrates of 8 fo __ Z 
the time that negociations were carried on at Athens. ſuaded all the inhabitants of the iſland aan 8 pv 0 
One of the articles of this truce was, that the Pelopon- differences among themſelves ; upon which 1 3 _ . 
| neſians ſhould deliver up all their ſhips, on condition of nian generals returned home, and for fo doi e Athe- 5 fc. o 
a having them punctually returned in caſe the treaty did them were baniſhed, and the third 3 NN : 
_ take wa The Athenians having heard the heavy fin. 4 1 5 on P A 5 
partan ambaſſadors, were inclined to put an end to The Athenians next lai | TH: | 5 
this deſtructive war: but Cleon, one of their orators, conduct of — . ON oils the Pi 
a warm and obſtinate man, perſuaded his countrymen das a Spartan general coming to its re cog opt | raſi- W 
to inſiſt on very unreaſonable terms; upon which the ſued, by which, though neither party = = = en- 0 55 
75 = ambaſſadors returned, and by ſo doing put an end to the Lacedzmonian faction prevailed i 5 Me RC z men In 
Fe ger * the truce. The Peloponneſians then demanded their many who favoured the Athenians were fo 3 and party pre- | ye 
thenians. Veſſels; but the Athenians refuſed to deliver them, un- draw. After this, ſuch as had been baniſh af, 1 1 
_ der pretence of their having broke the truce. hering to the Lacedzmonians were ene t er. e 3 
r Hoſtilities being thus recommenced on both ſides, on their taking an oath to forget what was . 3 , 
tack Sphac- the Lacedæmonians attacked the Athenians at Pylus, attempt nothing that might r 00h our We PE! and ar 
teria, while the latter attacked the Spartans at Sphacteria. ſoon as they were ſettled, however the rr ry 
The Spartans, though but an handful of men and under oath ; and cauſing 100 of those 67 Bhs ere e 7 their 
every imaginable diſcouragement, behaved with ſuch ous to be apprehended, forced the people "a a 2 cl 
” bravery, that the ſiege proceeded very ſlowly, ſo that them to death. They then chaining — whole fe or 5 
133 the people of Athens became very uneaſy. They be- government, introduced an oli and ws * 5 l 
| OG — gan then to m_ gu” . eee the offers of the themſelves of the ſupreme . \ Yo | BY eſſed A pr 
ebe. Spartans, and to rail vehemently againſt Cleon, who, In Baotia fi SEE OO ee $39 3 
ee. * 5 to excuſe himſelf, ſaid, it would be — for the general the re, „ — aw tres — 2 3 
of the forces they were at that time ſending, to attack Demoſthenes being defeated b the's en 1 power in N 
the Spartans in the ifle, and reduce them at once. Ni- hopes ceaſed of the Athenian * * oem l ek all Bos. : 
cias, who had been appointed to this command, replied, in Bœotia. In the mean time Brafidas Fe e er : 
that if Cleon believed he could do ſuch great things, ty of Amphipolis, mh arent] ere. ee 5 * 
he would do well to go thither in perſon: the latter, ans, who thereupon ſent new rs of men MK in 
imagining this only meant to try him, ſaid he was and ſhips, to the Macedonian coaſt; but Ml. reell 0 
ready to go with all his heart ; whereby Nicias catched could not prevent a great deſertion from th vers reſt | 
him, and declared that he had relinquiſhed his charge. in thoſe parts, where the valour and " 2 5 8 1 
Cleon thereupon ſaid, that he was no general: but ſidas carried all before him ous e WE 
Nicias told him that he might become one; and the In the ninth year, the 8 artans mad Pore . wh - 
people, pleaſed with the controverſy, held the orator of peace, which the R were hos ent — rl Bf * 
to his word. Cleon then advancing, told them he was to accept than formerly ; and finding their 3 8 ee | . 
ſo little afraid of the enemy, that, with a very inconſi - much unſettled by the loſs of Amphipolis pre, broken. 4 
derable force, he would undertake, in conjunction with a year was quickly agreed on whe 2 en 9 tr 
thoſe already at Pylus, to bring to Athens the Spartans in the mean time carrying ou for 2» eneral 2m ah 
1 es: gave them ſo much trouble in 20 days. The people This pacific ſcheme, however, was A. ſoon Rn Ft 
| Hotakes the laughed at theſe promiſes : however, they furniſhed thrown ; ens 4 7 
; y 2 by the following accident in Thrace. The cit of 
place. him with the troops he defired ; and to their ſurpriſe, of Scione, and that of Menda, revolted.to 3 ha 
_ brought the Spartans priſoners to Athens within who, knowing nothing of the trice; ſought to draw 05 po 
the time appointed. : | ER | ver Potidza allo. The Athenians, pretending that Scione 3 
End of the" This ſummer, hkewiſe, an Athenian fleet was ſent to revolted two days after the truce was ew N. made 1 | 
2 Sicily, with inſtructions to put in at Corey ra, and aſſiſt heavy complaints; aſſerting that this was a breach of blarthe cor 
ws the government againſt the Lacedzmonian faction the truce, and that both it and Menda ſhould be re- de 
which ſtill ſubſiſted in that ifland. This they effectually ſtored to them. This not being effected by negocia- 4 ki 
performed; for by their means the exiles fel] into the tions, an army was ſent a aich the two "tele by a | 
hands of the other party: theſe they impriſoned; and which Menda was reduced; but Scione making as ob- | Pee 
then drew them out by 20 at a time, to ſuffer death, ſtinate defence, the ſiege was turned into a blockade. | ove 
_ was inflited with all the circumſtances of In the tenth year, Braſidas made an attempt upon ak yall col 
cruelty that party- rage could ſuggeſt. When only 60 Potidza; which having failed, the Athenians began to Clcon de- at 
remained, they intreated the Athenians to put them recover ſome courage. The truce expiring on the day feated and ſea 
to death, and not to deliver them up to their country- of the Pythian games, Cleon perfuaded the Ath nine kiled by bo 
_ : but upon this the Corcyrians ſurrounded the to ſend an army into 'Thrace under his own command. 298 | for 
place where they were confined, endeavouring to bury It conſiſted of 1200 foot and 300 horſe, all Athenian h 


them under their darts; upon which the unhappy cap- citizens, who embarked on board 30 galleys. Bra- 
ſidas 
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ſidas had an army much inferior; but obſerving that 


the Athenian general was become careleſs, and ne- 


ected diſcipline, he attacked him. In this engagement 
Cleon was killed, and the Athenians defeated with the 
loſs of 600 men, while the Spartans loſt only ſeven ; 
but among theſe was their brave commander Braſidas, 
whoſe death affected them almoſt as much as the loſs 
of their army did the Athenians. 5 


As the death of Cleon deprived the Athenians of 


vs pere · ne of their beſt ſpeakers, and one who had been very 


induſtrious in promoting the war, they were now much 
more diſpoſed than formerly to hearken to terms of ac- 
commodation. Amongſt the Spartans, too, there was a 
party, at the head of whom was Pliſtonax their king, 
who earneſtly wiſhed for peace; and as Nicias laboured 
no leſs aſſiduouſſy at Athens to bring about this de- 
ſirable event, a peace was at laſt concluded for fifty 
years between the two nations. The conditions were, 


that a reſtitution of places and priſoners ſhould be made 


on both ſides; excepting-that Niſæa ſhould remain to 
the Athenians, who had taken it from the Megarians ; 
and that Platza ſhould continue with the Thebans, be- 
cauſe they abſolutely would not give it up. The Bœo- 
tians, Corinthians, and Megarians, refuſed to be in- 
cluded in this peace: but the reſt of the allies yielded to 
it; and it was accordingly ratified, receiving the name 
of the Nician peace, from Nicias who had ſo vigorouſly 
promoted it. | 277 ö 

By this means, however, tranquillity was far from 
being rettored. Such of the ſtates of Peloponneſus as 
were diſſatisfied, began immediately to league amon 
themſelves, and to ſet on foot a new confederacy, the 
head of which was to be the ſtate of Argos. The La- 
cedæmonians, too, found it impoſſible to perform ex- 
actly the articles of agreement; the city of Amphipolis 
in particular, abſolutely refuſed to return under the A- 
thenian government; for which reaſon the Athenians 
retuſed to evacuate Pylus. In the winter, new nego- 
ciations were entered into on all fides, but nothing de- 
termined, and univerſal murmuring and diſcontent took 
place. Theſe diſcontents were not a little heightened 
by Alcibiades, who now began to rival Nicias, and, 
perceiving the Lacedæmonians made their court moſtly 
to his rival, took all opportunities to incenſe his ooun- 
trymen againſt that nation. Nicias, on the other hand, 
who wiſhed for nothing ſo much as peace, uſed all his en- 
deavours to bring about a reconciliation. The artifices 
of Alcibiades, however, added to the turbulent and 
haughty diſpoſition of both nations, rendered this im- 
poſſible; ſo that though Nicias went on purpoſe to 
Sparta, he returned without doing any thing. 
| Alcibiades, having thus diſpoted every thing ac- 


blorthe cording to his wiſhes, and a war being inevitable, he 


began to take the moſt prudent methods for preſerving 
his country in ſafety. With this view, he entered into 
a league for 100 years with the Argives, which he ho- 
ped would keep the war at a diftance : he next paſſed 
over into the territories of Argos, at the head of a 


conſiderable army; and laboured, both at that eity and 


5 Patræ, to perſuade the people to build walls to the 
23, that ſo they might the more eaſily receive aſſiſtance 


rom the Athenians. But though great preparations 


r War were now made, nothing was undertaken this 
rad. only the Argives thought to have made them- 
des maſters of Epidaurus, but were hindere by the 
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Lacedzmonians putting a garriſon into it. ' Attics 
The next year (the 14 after the Peloponneſian war 

was firſt begun) a Spartan army, under the command pourttenth 

of Agis, entered the territory of Argos where the con- year. War 

federate army lay; but juſt as the engagement was a- renewed. 

bout to begin, a truce. was ſuddenly coucluded by two 

of the Argive generals and the king of Sparta. With 

this neither party was plcaſed, and both the king and 

generals were very ill treated by their citizens. On 4 2 

the arrival of ſome freſh troops from Athens, therefore, — . l 

the Argives immediately broke the truce: but the al- ed at Man- 

lied army was ſoon after defeated with great ſlaughter tinæa. 

by Agis; notwithſtanding which, however, the Eleans 

and Athenians inveſted Epidaurus. In the winter, a 

ſtrong party in Argos joined the Lacedzmonians;. in 


conſequence of which, that city renounced her alliance 


with Athens, and concluded one with Sparta for 50 
years. In compliment to their new allies, alſo, the 
Argives aboliſhed democracy in their city, eſtabliſhing 
an ariſtocracy in its place, and aſſiſted the Lacedæmo- 
nians with a conſiderable body of troops to force the 
Sicyonians to do the ſame, * 


147 
In the beginning of the) 5* year, the Argives, with Fifteenth 
a levity ſeemingly natural to all the Greeks, renounced 
their alliance with Sparta, aboliſhed ariſtocracy, drove 
all the Lacedæmonians out of the city, and renewed 
their league with Athens. The Athenians, in the 
mean time, being convinced of the treachery of Perdic- 
.cas king of Macedon, renounced their alliance with 
him, and declared war againſt him. BOT POLE ECD 143 
Next year, Alcibiades terminated the diſputes in the Sixteenth 
city of Argos, by the baniſhment of the Spartan fac- e e e 
tion; after which he failed to the iſland of Melos, by the A- 
-whoſe inhabitants had ated with the greateſt invete- thenians. 
racy againſt his countrymen : perceiving, however, 
that the reduction of the iſland would be a work of 
time, he left a conſiderable body of forces there, and 
returned to Athens. In his abſence the capital of Me- 
los ſurrendered at diſcretion, and the inhabitants were 
treated with the utmoſt cruelty all the men capable 
of bearing arms being ſlaughtered, aud the women and 
children carried into captivity. | ; 149 
In the beginning of the 177 year, Nicias was ap- Seventeenth 
pointed commander of an expedition againſt the Syra- Vear. Athe- 
cuſans, along with Alcibiades and Lamachus as col- in Sicfly 7 
legues. But while the neceſſary preparations were ma- lot, and 
king, all 2 were thrown into confulion by the de- Alcibiades 
facing of the Hermæ, or ſtatues of Mercury, of which flies to Spar- 
there was a great number in the city. The authors of ** 
this ſacrilege could by no means be diſcovered, though 
rewards were offered for this purpoſe: at laſt the 1 — 
ſpicion fell upon Alcibiades, and for this weighty rea- 
ſon he was commanded to return from Sicily to take 
his trial. Alcibiades, however, knew the temper of 
his countrymen too well to truſt himſelf to, their mer- 
cy; and therefore, inſtead of returning to Athens, he 
fled immediately to Sparta, where he met with a gra- 
cious reception; while the infatuated Athenians were 
ſeverely puniſhed by the loſs of their army, generals, 
and fleet in Sicily, which the ſuperior abilities of Al- | 
cibiades would in all probability have prevented. 160 
The 19ch and 20th years of the war were ſpent by Nineteenth 
the Athenians in equipping a new fleet in order to re- Ne 
pair their vaſt loſſes: but Alcibiades hurt their intereſts &c. 3 
very much, by perſuading Tiſſaphernes the ay to 
| | cague' 
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bliſhed, 


him a very favourable reception, 
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league with the Spartans againſt them; at the ſame 
time he perſuaded ſeveral of the Tonian ſtates to revolt 
from Athens, but they were in a ſhort time obliged a- 
ain to fubmit. Notwithſtanding all theſe ſervices, 
however, Alcibiades had rendered himſelf ſo hateful to 
Agis by debauching his wife, that he ſoon found himſelf 
obliged to fly to the Perſians, where Tiſſaphernes gave 

and profited dock by 
his advice, which was, to let the Greeks weaken one 
another by their mutual wars, and that the Perſians 


' ought never to ſee one ftate totally deſtroyed, but al- 


ways to ſupport the weaker party. 

When Tiffaphernes had acquieſced with theſe coun- 
ſels, Alcibiades privately wrote to ſome of the officers 
in. the Athenian army at Samos, that he had been 
treating with the Perſians in behalf of his countrymen, 
but did not chuſe to return till the democracy ſhould 


be aboliſhed ; and to incline the citizens to comply with 


this meaſure, he told them that the Perſian king dif- 
liked a democracy, but would immediately aſſiſt them 
if that was aboliſhed, and an oligarchy erected in its 
ſtead. | . | 

On the arrival of Piſander and other deputies from 

the army, with the propoſals of Aleibiades, the Athe- 
nians without heſitation reſolved to overturn that de- 
mocracy which they had all along ſo ſtrenuouſly de- 
fended. The iſſue of their preſent debates was, that 
Piſander with ten deputies ſhould return to Alcibiades, 
in order to know on what terms the king of Perſia 
would make an alliance with them; but that cunning 
Athenian having perceived that Tiſſaphernes was by 
no means diſpoſed to aſſiſt the Athenians on account of 
their having been lately ſucceſsful, he ſet up ſuch high 
demands in the king of Perſia's name, that the Athe- 
nians of themſelves broke off the treaty, and thus Al- 
cibiades preſerved the friendſhip of both parties. 

Piſander having engaged the army. at Samos in his 
ſcheme of overturning democracy, that form of go- 
vernment was aboliſhed firſt in the cities ſubject to A- 
thens, and laſtly in the capital itfelf. Piſander's new 
ſcheme was, That the old form of government ſhould be 
totally diſſolved: that five prytanes ſhould be elected: 
that theſe five ſhould chuſe 100; and that each of the 
hundred ſhould chuſe three: that the 400 thus elected 
ſhould become a ſenate with full power; but ſhould oc- 
caſionally conſult with 5000 of the moſt wealthy ci- 
tizens, who ſhould thenceforward be eſteemed only the 
people; and that no authority ſhould remain with the 
loweſt claſs. 'Though the people were not very fond 
of this change, thoſe who conducted it, being men of 
great parts, found means to eſtabliſh it by force ; for 
when the people were gone out of the city to their or- 
dinary employments, the 400, having each a dagger 
concealed under his veſt, attended by a guard of 120 
men, entered the ſenate-houſe, diſſolved the old ſenate, 
and without ceremony turned them out ; after which 
the commons, not knowing whom to ſubmit to, or to 
whom to apply, made no oppoſition. 

The firſt ſtep of the new governors was to deſtroy 
all their enemies; who, however, were not very nume- 
rous, ſo that little blood was ſhed. They next ſent 
ambaſſadors to Agis to ſue for peace; but he, taking 
for granted that the Athenians would never defend an 
oligarchy, gave no anſwer to the ambaſſadors, but im- 
mediately marched towards the capital with a deſign 
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to attack it. On his arrival, however, he was quickly Attic 


convinced of his miſtake, being repulſed with le * 
obliged to retire to his old 81 Ir 1 ver ads 
In the mean time the Athenian army declared again The el = 
for a democracy; and having recalled Alcibiades, in- An | 1 
veſted him with full power, and inſiſted on his imme. *4cmoc m 
diate return to Athens to reſtore the ancient govern and recal 15 
"Bip | Seen Alcibiad | 
ment. This meaſure he refuſed to comply with, ane 
perſuaded them to ſtay where they were, in order to the 
ſave Ioma : he alſo prevailed on them to allow ſome be 
deputies, who had been ſent from the new governors of pag 
Athens, to come and deliver their meſſage. To theſe day 
deputies Alcibiades replied, that they ſhould imme- 133 ſpc 
diately return to Athens, and acquaint the 400, that _ 
they were commanded immediately to relign their 1 
power and reſtore the ſenate; but that the 5000 might 1 
retain theirs, provided they uſed it with moderation. | 5 
By this anſwer, the city was thrown into the utmoſt ark "ke 2 
confuſion; but the new government party prevailing, fuſion a 4 the 
ambaſſadors were diſpatched to Sparta with orders to bens. - 
procure peace on any terms. This, however, was not = 
to be effected; and Phrynicus, the head of the embaſſy, = 
and hkewiſe of the new government party, was mur- r. 
dered on his return. After his death, Theramenes, ke 
the head of the other party, ſeized the chiefs of the "7 
400; upon which a tumult enſued that had almoſt pro- 8 
ved fatal to the city itſelf. The mob, however, being 8 
at laſt diſperſed, the 400 aſſembled, tho' in great fear, "0 
and ſent deputies to the people, promiſing to ſet all = 
things to rights. In conſequence of this deputation, pa 
a day was appointed for convoking a general aſſembly, * 
and ſettling the ſtate; but when that day came, news 
was brought that the Lacedæmonian fleet appeared in | 050 
view, and ſteered directly for Salamis. Thus all was le th 
again thrown into confuſion ; for the people, inſtead of as A. 1 
deliberating on the ſubje& propoſed, ran in crowds n 
down to the port, and perceiving the Spartans made =.” 
towards Eubcea, a fleet of 36 ſhips was immediately 3 
diſpatched: under the command of Thymochares, to 156 = 
engage the enemy. This fleet was utterly defeated, Athenif 855 
22 of the Athenian ſhips being taken, and moſt of the ft 0 0 
others ſunk or diſabled; but what was worſe, this de- * = 
feat was followed by the revolt of all the country of 8 ON 
Eubcea except Orcus. | ol ts 
When theſe diſmal tidings arrived at Athens, every 161 f 
thing was given up for loſt; and had the Lacedæmo 5 uf b 
nians taken this opportunity of attacking the city, a I 
they had undoubtedly ſucceeded, and thus put an end q | 
to the war: but being at all times ſlow, eſpecially in 1 
naval affairs, they gave the Athenians time to equip a 0 
new fleet, and to retrieve their affairs. One good ef. I, 
fe& of this diſaſter, however, was the putting an end ) 
for a time to the internal diſſenſions of this turbulent 55 
people; inſomuch that Thueydides the hiſtorian is of bob 
opinion, that the republic never enjoyed ſo much quiet vs, 
as at this time. 1 8 | „ 100 . 
Alcibiades now ſhewed his abilities and inclination Exploit my 
. _ _g | * Alcibia dec 
to ſerve his country in an eminent manner. By his r 
intrigues he ſo effectually embroiled the Perſians and ca 
Peloponnelians with each other, that neither party 1 4 
knew whom to truſt. Thraſybulus, with 55 ſhips, bike, 
gained a victory over the Peloponneſian fleet conſiſting + Wi pe, 
of 73: after which he took 8 galleys coming from By- vie 2 
zantium; which city had revolted from the Athenians, Fries of 
but was ſoon after taken, and the inhabitants 1 my wy L. 
; ne kth, 


JJ ! 
les, fined. The fleet being afterwards joined by Alcibi- 77 ſhips. Such a victory might at this time have inſpi- Attiea. 
— aides, nine more of the Peloponneſian galleys were ta- red the Athenians with ſome kind of gratitude to- | 
ken, the Halicarnaſſians were conſtrained to pay a large wards the generals who gained it: but inſtead of this, "Diva 
ſum of money, and Cos was ſtrongly fortified ; which on pretence of their not having aſſiſted the wounded 
tranſactions ended the 21** year of the Peloponneſian during the engagement, eight of them were recalled ; 
rar. FF iy DO! to were wiſe enough not to return; and the fix who 
In the ſucceeding years of this famous war, the A- truſted to the juſtice of their country, were all put to 
thenians had at firſt great advantages. Thraſybulus death. WET i 3 163 
gained a ſignal victory at ſea; and Alcibiades gained The next year Lyſander was appointed commander . 
two victories, one by ſea and another by land, in one of what fleet the Peloponneſians had left, with which feated be 
day, took the whole Peloponneſian fleet, and more he took Thaſus and Lampſacus. Conon was diſpatch- Lyſander. 
ſpoil than his men could carry away. The Spartans ed againſt him with. 180 ſhips, which being greatly 
. were now humbled in their turn, and ſued for peace; ſuperior to Lyſander's fleet, that general refuſed to 
be bor but the Athenians were ſo intoxicated with their ſue- come to an engagement, and was blocked up in the 
tg. ceſs, that they ſent back the ambaſſadors without an an- river Egos. hile the Athenians lay there, they 
ſwer, which they ſoon had ſufficient reaſon to repent grew quite idle and careleſs; inſomuch that Alcibiades, 
o of, The beginning of the Athenians misfortunes was who had built a caſtle for himſelf in the neighbour- 
n le the taking ＋ Pylus by the Spartans. The Athenians hood, intreated them to be more on their guard, as he 
had ſent a fleet under the command of one Anytus to well knew Lyſander's abilities. They anſwered, that 
its defence: but he was driven back by contrary they wondered at his aſſurance, who was an exile and 
winds; upon which he was condemned to death, be- a vagabond, to come and give laws to them; tellin 
cauſe he could not cauſe the wind blow from what him, that if he gave them any farther trouble, they 
quarter he pleaſed : this ſentence, however, was re- would ſeize and ſend him to Athens. At the ſame 
mitted on his paying a vaſt ſum of money. This mis- time they looked on victory as ſo certain, that they 
fortune was quickly followed by another. The Me- conſulted what they ſhould do with their priſoners ; 
garians ſurpriſed Niſæa; which enraged the Athe- which, by the advice of Philocles their general, was, to 
nians ſo much, that they immediately ſent an army in- cut off all their right hands, or, according to Plutarch, 
to that country, who defeated the Megarians who op- their right thumbs ; and Adiamantus one of their of- - 
poſed them, with great ſlaughter, and committed horrid -ficers rendered himſelf very obnoxious by ſaying, that 
devaſtations. BIS 2+ ++ ſuch idle diſcourſe did not become Athenians. The 
Theſe misfortunes as yet, however, were overbalan- - conſequences of ſuch conduct may be eaſily imagined. 
ced by the great actions of Alcibiades, Thraſybulus, Lyſander fell unexpeQedly upon them, and gained a 
i and Theramenes. When Alcibiades returned, he molt complete victory; Conou, with eight galleys only, 
* brought with him a fleet of 200 ſhips, and ſuch a load eſcaping to Cyprus ; after which Lyſander returned to 
n Of ſpoils as had never been ſeen in Athens ſince the Lampſacus, where he put to death Philocles with 3000 
mph, concluſion of the Perſian war. The people left their of his foldiers, and all the officers except Adiamantus. 
city deſtitute, that they might crowd to the port, to This execution being over, he reduced all the cities 
behold Alcibiades as he landed ; old and young bleſſed ſubje& to Athens; and with great civility ſent home 
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| him as he paſſed ; and next day when he made a ha- their garriſons, that ſo the city might be overſtocked 
Atheni . | : 2 , l * i ory 
Kel rangue to the aſſembly, they directed the record of his with inhabitants, and deſtitute of proviſions, when he 
ſtroyed baniſhment to be thrown into the ſea, abſolved him came to beliege it; which he did ſoon. after by ſea, 
the She from the curſes he lay under, and created him general while Agis with a great army inveſted it by land. ,n 


n with full power. Nor did he ſeem inclined to indulge For a long time the Athenians did not ſo much as Who takes: 


Athens. 
himſelf in eaſe, but ſoon put to ſea again with a fleet deſire a peace; but at laſt were forced to ſend deputies 
bal. Of 100 ſhips. He had not been long gone, however, to Agis, who ſent them to Sparta, where no terms 
before all this was forgot. Alcibiades ſailed to the could be granted except they conſented to demohih 
Helleſpont with part of his fleet, Jeaving the reſt un- their walls. They next ſent to Lyſander, who after a 
der the command of Antiochus his pilot, but with long attendance referred them to Sparta; and thither 
ſtrict orders to attempt nothing before his return. This Theramenes with ſome other deputies was immediately 
command the pilot paid no regard to, but provoked ſent. On their arrival, they found the council of the 
Lyſander the Lacedzmonian admiral to an en age- confederates fitting, who all except the Spartans gave 
ment, and in conſequence of his temerity was RY 26 their votes that Athens ſhould- be utterly deſtroyed ; 
with the loſs of 1 5 ſhips, himſelf being killed in the but they would not conſent to the ruin of that city, 
engagement. On the news of this defeat Alcibiades which had deſerved ſo well of Greece. On the return 165 
returned, and endeavoured to provoke the Lacedæmo- of Theramenes, peace was concluded, on condition, 8 of 
nians to a ſecond battle: but this Lyſander prudently that the long walls and the fortifications of the port P 
declined; and in the mean time the Athenians, with ſhould be demoliſhed; that they ſhould give up all 
unparallelled ingratitude and inconſtancy, deprived Al- their ſhips but 12, receive all they had baniſhed, and 
eibiades of his command, naming ten new generals in follow the fortune of the Lacedæmonians. "Theſe ſe- 
% his room, | EFT ER vere terms were punQually executed. Lyſander cauſed 
= This was the laſt ſtep the Athenians had to take for 'the walls to be pulled down ; all the muſic in his army 
A ©. perfecting their ruin. Conon, who ſucceeded: to the playing, on that very day of the year on which they 
MNadpyt command, was defeated by Callicratidas Lyſander's ſuc- bad beat the Perſians at Salamine. He likewiſe eſta- 
adden cellor ; but being afterwards ſtrongly reinforced, the bliſhed an oligarchy expreſsly againſt the will of the 
ks, o Lacedæmonians were entirely defeated with the loſs of people; and thus the ruin of Athens ended the 27h 


year. 
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Chriſt. | | 

As ſoon as Lyſander had demoliſhed the long walls, 
and the fortifications of the Piræum; he conſtituted a 
council of thirty, with power, as was pretended, to 
make laws, but in truth to ſubjugate the ſtate. Theſe 
are the perſons ſo famous in hiſtory, under the title of 
the thirty tyrants. They were all the creatures of Ly- 
ſander: who, as they derived their riſe from conqueſt 


and the law of the ſword, exerciſed their offices in a 
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ſuitable manner; that is, with the higheſt teſtimonies 


of pride, inſolence, and cruelty. Inſtead of making 
laws, they governed without them; appointed a ſenate, 
and magiſtrates, at their will; and, that they might do 
all things without danger of controul, they ſent for a gar- 
riſon from Lacedæmon; which was accordingly granted 
them, under the command of Callidius, upon their pro- 
miſe to pay the ſoldiers regularly. One of the firſt 
ſteps they took was to puniſh all informers; which, 
though ſevere, was popular: but when, through flattery 
and bribes, they had wholly drawn over Callidms to 
their party, they ſuffered bad men ta live in quiet, and 
turned their rage againſt the good. 

Critias and Theramenes were at the head of the 
thirty, men of the greateſt power and abilities in 
Athens. The former was ambitious and cruel with- 
out meaſure, the latter was ſomewhat more merciful : 
the former puſhed on all the bloody ſchemes framed by 
his confederates, and carried into execution many of 
his own ; the latter always oppoſed them, at firſt with 
moderation, at laſt with vehemence. He ſaid, that 


power was 3 them to rule, and not to ſpoil, the 


commonwea 


; that it became them to act like ſhep- 


herds, not like wolves; and that they ought to be- 


ware of rendering themſelves at once odious and ridi- 
culous, by attempting to domineer over all, being ſuch 
a handful of men as they were. The reſt, diſliking much 
the former part of his diſcourſe, catched hold of the lat- 
ter, and immediately choſe out 3000, whom they made 
the repreſentatives of the people, and to whom they 
granted this notable privilege, that none of them ſhould 
be pat to death but by judgment of the ſenate, thereby 
openly aſſuming a power of putting any other of the 
Athenian citizens to death by their own authority. A 
glorious uſe they made of this new-aſſumed privilege; 
for as many as they conjectured to be no friends to the 
government 1n general, or to any of themſelves in par- 
ticular, they put to death, without cauſe, and without 
mercy. Theramenes openly oppoſing this, and abſo- 
lutely refuſing to concur in ſuch meaſures, Critias ac- 
cuſed him to the ſenate as a man of unſteady princi- 
ples, ſometimes for the people, ſometimes againſt them, 
always for new things and ſtate-revolutions. Thera- 


menes owned, that he had ſometimes changed his mea- 


ſures, but alleged that. he had always done it to ſerve 
the people. He ſaid that it was ſolely with this view he 
made the peace with Sparta, and accepted the office of 


one of the thirty: that he had never oppoſed their mea- 


ſures while they cut off the wicked; but, when they 
began to deſtroy men of fortune and family, then he 
owned he had differed with them, which he conceived 
to be no crime againſt the ſtate. 

While Theramenes was ſpeaking, Critias withdrew, 
perceiving that the ſenate were thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of what Theremanes had ſaid ; but he quickly 
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year of the Peloponneſian war, and the 404'Þ- before 


very advantageous for them to have the 


RX 1 

returned with a guard, crying out, that he had ſtruck 

Theramenes's name out of the liſt of the 3000; that 

the ſenate had therefore no longer cognizance of the 
cauſe, which the thirty had already judged, and con- 

demned him to death. Theramenes perceiving that 

they intended to ſeize him, fled to the altar, which was 


in the midſt of the ſenate-houſe, and laying his hands 


thereon, ſaid, I do not ſeek refuge here becauſy I expect 
to eſcape death or defire it; but that, tearing me from 
the altar, the impious authors of my murder may intereſt 
the gods in bringing them to ſpeedy judgment, and thereby 
reſtore freedom to my country. The guards then haled him 


from the altar, and carried him to the place of execu- 
tion, where he drank the poiſon with undaunted cou- 


rage, putting the people in mind with his laſt breath, 
that-as they Rad ſtruck his name out of the 3000, they 
might alſo ſtrike out any of theirs. His death was fol- 
lowed by a train of murders, ſo that in a ſhort time 60 
of the worthieſt and moſt eminent citizens of Athens 
fell by the cruelty of the thirty. —_ theſe, the 
moſt pitied was Niceratus, the ſon of Nicias; a man 
univerſally beloved for his goodneſs, and univerſally ad- 
mired for his virtues. As for the Spartans, they, lo- 
fing their former generoſity, were extremely pleaſed 
with theſe things, and by a public decree commanded 
that ſuch as fled from the thirty tyrants ſhould be car- 
ried back bound to Athens: which extraordinary pro- 
ceeding frightened all Greece; but the Argives and 
Thebans only had courage to oppoſe it: the former 
received the Athenian exiles with humanity and kind- 
neſs; the latter puniſhed with a mul& ſuch of their ci- 
tizens as did not riſe and reſcue the Athenian priſoners, 
who in purſuance of the Lacedzmonian decree were 
carried bound through their territories. 


Thraſybulus, and ſuch as with him had taken ſhelter 


in the Theban territory, reſolved to hazard every thing, 
rather than remain perpetual exiles from their country; 


and though he had but 30 men on whom he could de- 


pend, yet conſidering the victories he had heretofore ob - | 
tained 1n the cauſe of his country, he made an irruption 


the tyrants made uſe of the Spartan garriſon in their 
endeavours to reduce him and his party, yet Thraſybu- 
lus prevailed in various ſkirmiſhes, and at laſt obliged 
them to break up the blockade of Phyla, which they 
had formed. The thirty and their party conceiving it 
poſſeſſion of 
Eleuſina, marched thither, and having perſuaded the 
people to go unarmed out of their city, that they 
might number them, took this opportunity moſt inhu- 
manly to murder them. The forces of Thraſybulus in- 
creaſing daily, he at length poſſeſſed himſelf of the Pi- 
ræum, which he fortified in the beſt manner he could; 
but the tyrants being determined to drive him from 
thence, came down againſt him with the utmoſt force 
they could raiſe. Thraſybulus defended himſelf with 
great obſtinacy; and in the end they were forced to 
retreat, having loſt before the place not only a great 
number of their men, but Critias the preſident, of the 


a captain of the Pirzum. 
When they came to demand the dead from Thraſy- 


bulus, in order for their interment, he cauſed a —_ 


Ati 


into Attica, where he ſeized Phyla, a caſtle at a very Thr. 
ſmall diſtance from Athens, where in a very ſhort ſpace lus ſei 
his forces were augmented to 700 men; and though Phyla | 
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he had with him, to make a ſhort ſpeech in a very loud 
voice to the people, intreating them to conſider, that 
as they were citizens of Athens without, ſo thoſe againſt 
whom they fought, and thoſe who fought to preſerve 


themſelves within the fort, were Athenian citizens alſo; _ 


wherefore, inſtead of thinking how to ruin and deſtroy 
their brethren, they ought rather to conſult how all 


differences ought to be compoſed, and eſpecially ought 
to rid themſelves of thoſe bloody tyrants, who, in the 


ſhort time they had had the adminiſtration in their 
hands, had deſtroyed more than had fallen in the Pelo- 

nnefian war. The „ though moved by theſe diſ- 
courſes, differed among themſelves ; the conſequence of 
which was, that they expelled the thirty, and choſe ten 
men out of each tribe to govern in their ſtead, where- 
upon the tyrants retired to Eleuſina. The citizens, 
however, though they changed the government, made 
no agreement with thoſe in the Piræum; but ſent away 
deputies to Sparta, as did alſo the tyrants from Eleu- 
ſina, complaining, that the Athenians had revolted, 
and deſiring their aſſiſtance to reduce them. The Spar- 


1 | 
wk of tans ſent thereupon a Iarge ſum of money to encourage 


their confederates, and appointed Lyſander commander 
in chief, and: his brother to be admiral; reſolving to 
ſend ſea and land forces to reduce Athens a ſecond 
time; intending, as moſt of the Greek ſtates ſuſpected, 
to add it now to their own domimons. It is very pro- 
bable that this deſign of theirs would bave taken ef- 
fe, if Pauſanias king of Sparta, envying Lyfander, 
had not reſolved to obſtruct it. With this view, he 


procured another army to be raiſed againſt the Athe - 
nians, of which himſelf had the command, and with 


which he marched immediately to befiege the Piræum. 
While he lay before the place, and pretended to attack 
it, he entered into a private correſpondence with Thra- 
ſybulus, informing him what propoſitions he ſhould 
make in order to the Lacedemonians, who were 
ſuſpected by their alles, to grant them peace. 

The intrigues of Pauſanias had all the fueceſs he 
could wiſh; the ephori who were with him in the camp 
concurred in his meaſures, ſo that in a ſhovt fpace a 
treaty was concluded on the following terms: That all 
the citizens of Athens ſhould be reſtored to their houſes 
and privileges, excepting the thirty, the ten which had 
ſucceeded them and who had acted no leſs tyrannically 
than they, and the eleven who during the time of the 
oligarchy had been conſtituted governors or keepers of 
the Pirzum ; that all ſhould remain quiet for the fu- 
ture in the city; and that, if any were afraid to truſt to 
this agreement, they ſhould have free leave to retite to 
Eleuſina. Pauſanias then marched away with the Spar- 


tan army, and Thraſybulus at the head of his forces 


marched into Athens, where, having. laid down their 
arms, they ſacrificed with the reſt of the citizens in the 
temple of Minerva, after which the popular 2 
ment was reſtored. Vet quiet was not thoroughly eſta- 
bliſhed ; the exiles at Eleuſina having endeavoured 
by the help of money to raiſe an army of foreigners, 
by whoſe aid they might recover the authority they 
had loſt: but firſt, depending on their friends in the 
city, they ſent ſome of the principal perſons amongſt 
them as deputies, to treat with the citizens; but richly 
— _ ſow jealouſies and excite difcords 

ny them, This the latter quickly perceiving, put 
er os sto death; and an 1 thoſe 
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from them. 


A T T 


at Elenfina, that theſe contentions would undoubtedly Attica. 


end either in their own or the deſtruction of their 


country, they offered immediately; to paſs an act of 


oblivion, which they would confirm with an oath. 
This being accepted, thoſe who had withdrawn re- 


turned to the city, where all differences were adjuſted, 


and both parties moſt religiouſly obſerved the agree- 
ment they had made, and thereby thoroughly reſettled 


* 


17 


the ſtate. In this whole tranſaction, the virtue of Fhra- Virtue 


ſybulus deſerves chiefly to be admired. When he firſt 


to receive him into their number inſtead of Theramenes, 
and to pardon at his requeſt any 12 perſons he ſhould 
name: but he generouſly anſwered, That his exile was 
far more honourable than any authority could be, pur- 
chaſed on ſuch terms; and by perſiſting in his deſign, 
accompliſhed, as we have ſeen, the eee of his 
country. A glorious deliverance it was; ſince, as Iſo- 
crates informs us, they had put 1400 citizens to death 
contrary to and without any form of law, and driven 
5000 more into bantſhment, procuring 
of Alcibiades, as many think, tho? at a great diſtance 


From this time to thereign of Philip of Macedon, the 


Athenians continued in a pretty proſperous fituation, - 


though they never performed any ſuch great exploits 


as formerly. By that monarch, and his fon Alexander, 


all Greece was in effect ſubdued; and the hiſtory of all 
the Grecian: Rates from that time becomes much leſs 
intereſting. Of the hiſtory of Athens from that time 
to the preſent, the following elegant abridgment is gi- 
ven by Dr Chandler T. On the death 


alſo the death 


4 
of 


Thraſy- _ 
bulus, 


ſeized the caſtle of Phyla, the tyrants privately offered 


Alexander, 7 Travels 


the Athenians revolted, but were defeated by Antipa- in Greece, 


ter, who garriſoned Munychia. They rebelled again, P- 28, &c. 
but the garriſon and oligarchy were reinſtated. De- x; 


metrius the Phalerean, was made governor, beau- 
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tified the city, and they erected to him 360 ſtatues; from the 
which, on his expulſion, they demoliſhed, except one time of A- 


in the Acropolis. Demetrius Poliorcetes withdrew the 


im, and lodged him in the Opiſthodomos or the back 
part of the Parthenon, as a gueſt to be entertained by 
their goddeſs Minerva. Afterwards they decreed, that 
the Pirzus, with Munychia, ſhould be at his diſpoſal; 
and he took the Muſeum. F 
and he was perſuaded by Craterus .a philoſopher, to 
leave them free. Antigonus Gonatas, the next king, 
maintained a garriſon in Athens: but, on the death of 
his ſon Demetrius, the people, with the aſſiſtance of 


Aratus, regained their liberty; and the Pirzus, Mu- 


nychia, Salamis, 
ney. | | | 

« Philip, ſon of Demetrius, encamping near the city, 
deſtroying and burning the ſepulchres and temples in 
the villages, and laying their territory waſte, the Athe- 
nians were reduced to ſolicit protection from the Ro- 
mans, and to receive a garriſon, which remained until 


and Sunium, on paying a ſum of mo- 


the war with Mithridates king of Pontus, when the 


tyrant Ariſtion made them revolt. 

& Archelaus, the Athenian 
ſtand the Roman fury, relinquiſhed the /og 
retreated into the Pirzus and Munychia. Sylla laid 
ſiege to the Pirzus, and to the city, in which Ariſtion 
commanded. He was informed, that ſome perſons had 
been overheard talking in the Ceramicus, and blaming * 

5 U Ariſtion 


— 


hey expelled his garriſon, 


lexander the - 
Great to the 


| goo and reſtored the democracy; when they deified preſent. 


neral, unable to with- 11 be- 
alle, and ſieged and 
taken by 

Sylla. 
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Ariſtion for his neglect of the avenues about the Hep- 
tachalcos, where the wall was acceſſible. Sylla reſolved 


to ſtorm there, and about midnight entered the town at 
the gate called Dipylon or the Piræan; having levelled 


all obſtacles in the way between it and the gate of the 
Piræus. Ariſtion fled. to the Acropolis, but was com- 


pelled to ſurrender by the want of water; when he was 
dragged from the temple of Minerva, and put to death. 
Sylla burned the Pirzus and Munychia, and defaced 
the city and ſuburbs, not ſparing even the ſepulchres. 

„ Tn the civil war, the Athenians took the ſide of 
Pompey. Cæſar generovſly refuſed to puniſh the city, 
which afterwards careſſed his murderers. They next 
joined Antony, who gave them Ægina and Cea, with 
other iſlands. Auguſtus was unkind to them; and they 
revolted, four years before he died. Under Tiberius, 
the city was declining, but free, and regarded as an ally 
of the Romans. The high privilege of having a lictor 


to precede the magiſtrates, was conferred on it by Ger- 


s their priſtine glory, and even their age. 
% honour them for the famous deeds, which are truly, 
e nay for thoſe which are fabulouſly, recorded of them. 


manicus; but he was cenſured as treating with too 


much condeſcenſion a mixture of nations, inſtead of ge- 
nuine Athenians, which race was then conſidered as 
extinct. | | 

« 'The emperor Veſpaſian reduced Achaia to a pro- 
vince paying tribute and governed by a pro-conſul. 
Nerva was more propitious to the Athenians; and 
Pliny, under Trajan his ſucceſſor, exhorts Maximus to 
be mindful whither he was ſent, to rule genuine Greece, 
a ſtate compoſed of free cities. © You will revere the 
« gods and heroes their founders. You will reſpe& 
You will 


«© Remember, it is Athens you approach.“ This city 
was now entirely dependent on Rome, and was redu- 
eed to ſell Delos and the iſlands in its poſſeſſion. 


« Hadrian, who was at once emperor and an archon 


of Athens, gave the city laws, compiled from Draco, 
Solon, and the codes of other legiſlators; and diſplayed 


his affection for it by unbounded liberality. Athens 
reflouriſhed, and its beauty was renewed, Antoninus 
Pius, who ſucceeded, and Antoninus the Philoſopher, 
were both benefactors. . 

The barbarians, in the reign of Valerian, beſie- 
ging Theſſalonica, all Greece was terrified, and the A- 
thenians reſtored their city-wall, which had been diſ- 
mantled by Sylla, and afterwards neglected. 

« Under the next emperor, who was the archon 
Gallienus, Athens was beſieged; the archontic office 
ceaſed; and the Strategus or genera], who had before 
acted as overſeer of the agora or market, then became 
the ſupreme magiſtrate. Under Claudius, his ſucceſſor, 
the city was taken, but ſoon recovered. 

It is related, that Conſtantine, when emperor, 
gloried in the title of general of Athens; and rejoiced 
exceedingly on obtaining from the people the honour 
of a ſtatue with an inſcription, which he acknowledged 
by a yearly gratuity of many buſhels of grain. He 
conferred on the governor of Attica and Athens the 
title of grand duke, weyzs dt That office was at firſt 
annual, but afterwards hereditary, His ſon Conſtans 


| | beſtowed ſeveral. iſlands on the city, to ſupply it with 


corn. 
„In the time of Theodoſius the Firſt, 380 years 
after Chrilt, the Goths laid waſte Theſſaly and Epirus; 
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but Theodore, general of the Achæans, 
conduct preſerved the cities of Greece from pillage, and 
the inhabitants from being led-into captivity, 4 ſtatue 
of marble was erected to him at Athens by order of 
the city; and afterwards one of braſs, by command of 
the emperor, as appears from an inſeription in a church 
dedicated to a ſaint of the ſame name, not far from the 
French convent. It is on a round pedeſtal, which ſup. 
ports a flat ſtone ſerving for the holy table. Eudocia 
the wife of Theodoſius the Second was an Athenian. 


« The fatal period now approached, and Athens By 
was about to experience a conqueror more ſavage even the Gu 
than Sylla. This was Alaric, King of the Goths; who, | 
under the emperors Arcadius and Honorius, over- ran 


Greece and Italy, ſacking, pillaging, and deſtroying. 
Then the Peloponneſian towns were overturned, Arca. 
dia and Lacedzmon were laid waſte, the two ſeas by 
the Iſthmus were burniſhed with the flames of Corinth, 
and the Athenian matrons were dragged in chains by 
barbarians. /The invaluable treaſures of antiquity, it is 
related, were removed; the ſtately and magnificent 
ſtructures converted into piles of ruin; and Athens was 
{tripped of every thing ſplendid or remarkable. Syne- 
ſius, a writer of that age, compares the city to a victim, 
of which the body had been conſumed, and the hide only 
remained. | | wy | 
„After this event, Athens became an unimportant 
place, and as obſcure as it once had been famous. We 
read that the cities of Hellas were put into a ſtate of 


defence by Juſtinian, who repaired the walls, which at 


Corinth had been ſubverted by an earthquake, and at 
Athens and in Bœotia were impaired by age; and here 
we take a long farewel of this city. A chaſm of near 


700 years enſues in its hiſtory, except that, about the 


year 1130, it furniſhed Roger the Firſt king of, Sicily 
with a number of artificers, whom he ſettled at Palermo, 
where they introduced the culture of filk, which then 
paſſed into Italy. The worms had been brought from 
India to Conſtantinople in the reign of Juſtinian. 

Athens, as it were, re- emerges from oblivion in 
the 13 7h century, under Baldwin, but befieged by a 


general of 'Theodorus-Laſcaris, the Greek emperor. 


It was taken in 1427 by Sultan Morat. Boniface, mar- 
quis of Montſerrat, poſſeſſed it with a garriſon; after 


whom it was governed by Delves, of the houſe of Ar- 


ragon. On his death, it was ſeized, with Macedonia, 
Theſſaly, Bœotia, Phocis, and the Peloponneſus, by 
Bajazet; and then, with the iſland Zante, by the Spa- 
niards of Catalonia in the reign of the Greek emperor 
Andronicus Palzologus the elder. -Theſe were diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed by Reinerius Acciaioli, a Florentine; who, leaving 
no legitimate male iſſue, bequeathed it to the ſtate of Ve- 
nice. His natural fon, Antony, to whom he had given 
Thebes with Bœotia, expelled the Venetians. He was 
ſucceeded in the dukedom by his kinſman Nerius, who 
was diſplaced by his own brother named Antony, but 
recovered the government when he died. Nerius lea- 
ving only an infant ſon, was ſucceeded by his wife. She 


; , 18 B the 
was ejected by Mahomet on a complaint from e 5 


ſon of the ſecond Antony, who confined her at Me 
gara, and made away with her; but, her ſon accuſing 
him to Mahomet the Second, the Turkiſh army under 
Omar advanced, and he ſurrendered the citadel in 14555 
the Latins refuſing to ſuccour him, unleſs the Athe- 
nians would embrace their religious tenets. Mahomet; 


by his prudent Ate, 
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it 18 related, when he had finiſhed the war with the irony to the Athenian people. When the republic - Attics. 
deſpot of the Morea, four years after, ſurveyed the city enjoyed peace, ſays the ſame Pl utarch in another place, 
and Acropolis with admiration. The janiſaries informed it encouraged the adulation of its orators : but when 
him of a conſpiracy; and Francus Acciaioh, who re- it had important affairs to diſcuſs, when the tate was 6 
mained lord of Bœotia, was put to death. In 1464 the in danger, it became ſerious; and preferred, to its elo- 15 
Venetians landed at the Piræus, ſurpriſed the city, and quent ſycophants, the honeſt orators who oppoſed its 


Attics e. 


carried off their plunder and captives to Eubcea: follies and its vices; ſuch ingenious and bold patriots - 4 

« Tt is remarkable, that after theſe events Athens was as a Pericles, a Phocion, and a Demoſthenes. i 

again in a manner forgotten. S0 lately as about the ' The Athenians, continues Plutarch, often make i 

17 middle of the 167 century, the city was commonly be- their governors tremble, and ſhew great humanity to | 

J Alarig iered to have been utterly deſtroyed, and not to exiſt, their enemies. They were very attentive to the infor- N 1 
e Goth except a few huts of poor fiſnermen. Cruſius, a learned mation and inſtruction of thoſe citizens who were moſt | 
and inquiſitive German, gods. more authentic in · eminent for their policy and eloquence ; but they were | - | 

formation from his Greek correſpondents refiding in on their guard againſt the ſuperiority of their talents, | 


Turky, which he publiſhed in 1584, to awaken curio- they often checked their boldneſs, and repreſſed their : | 1 
ſity and to promote farther diſcoveries. One of theſe exuberant reputation and glory. That this was their 1 
letters is from a native of Nauplia, a town near temper, we are convinced by the oſtraciſm; which was 
in the Morea, This writer ſays, that he had been often eſtabliſhed to reſtrain the ambition of thoſe who had 
at Athens, and that it ſtill contained many things wor- great talents and influence, and which ſpared neither the 
thy to be ſeen, ſome of which he enumerates, and then greateſt nor the beſt men. The deteſtation of tyranny 
ſubjoins, © But why do I dwell on this place? It is as and of tyrants, which was inherent in the Athenians, 

« the ſkin of an animal, which has been long dead.” rendered them extremely jealous of their privileges, 
It now remains to give ſome idea of the charac- made them zealous and active in defence of their liber- 
ter, E and religion of this once ſo famous ty, whenever they thought it was violated by men in 

1 eople. 1 ä powers | 5 5 

We Tue Athenians, ſays Plutarch, are very ſubject to As to their enemies, they did not treat them with N 

ke ncient jolent anger; but they are ſoon pacified. They are rigour. They did not abuſe victory by a brutal inhu- | 

üs IiKewiſe eaſily impreſſed with humanity and compaſſion. manity to the vanquiſhed. The act of amneſty, which 
That this was their temper, is proved by many hiſtori- they paſſed after the uſurpation of the thirty tyrants, 
cal examples. We ſhall produce a few : The fentence proves that they could eaſily forgive injuries. 
of death pronounced againſt the inhabitants of Mity- [t was this mildneſs, this humanity of diſpoſition, 
lene, and revoked the next day: The condemnation which made the Athenians ſo attentive to the rules of 
of Socrates, and that of the ten chiefs, each followed politeneſs and decorum. In their war with Philip, 
by quick repentance and moſt pungent grief. having ſeized one of his couriers, they read all the let-. 
The ney of the ſame people, adds Plutarch, are ters he bore, except one from Olympias to her huſband, 
not formed for laborious reſearches. They ſeize a ſub- which they ſent back unopened. Such was their ve- 
jet, as it were by intuition ; they have not patience neration of love and eonjugal ſecrecy ;. thoſe ſacred _ | i 
and phlegm enough to examine it gradyally and mi- rights which no enmity, no hoſtility, warrants us to i 
nutely. This part of their character may ſeem ſurpri- violate ! | 3D | 
ſing and incredible. Artiſans, and other people of their The tafte of the Athenians for all the arts and ſcien- 
rank, are in general flow of comprehenſion. But the ces 1s too well known to need a particular relation. 'The 
Athenians of every degree were endowed with an in- views of conquelt cheriſhed by a ſmall republic, were 
conceivable vivacity, penetration, and delicacy of taſte. extenſive and aſtoniſhing ; but this people, fo great, 
Even the Athenian ſoldiers could repeat the fine paſ- ſo ambitious in their projects, were, in other reſpects, M 
ſages of the tragedies of Euripides. Thoſe artiſans of a different character. In the expences of the table, - £2 
and thoſe ſoldiers aſſiſted at public debates, were bred in dreſs, in furniture, in houſes, in ſhort, in private 4 
to political affairs, and were equally acute in apprehen- life, they were frugal, ſimple, modeſt, poor; but ſump- j 
hon and in judgement. We may infer the underſtand- tuous and magnificent whenever the honour of the ſtate | 
ing of the hearers of Demoſthenes from the genius of was concerned. Their conqueſts, their victories, their 
his orations, which were laconie and poignant. riches, their connections with the inhabitants of Aſia 
As their inelination, continues Plutarch, leads them Minor, never reduced them to luxury, to riot, to pomp, 
to aſſiſt and ſupport people of low condition, they like to profuſion. Xenophon remarks, that a citizen was 
diſcourſe ſeaſoned with pleaſantry, and productive of not diſtinguiſhed from a ſlave by his dreſs. The weal- 
mirth. The Athenians patronize people of low de- thieſt citizen, the moſt renowned general, was not a- 
gree ; becauſe from them their liberty is in no danger, ſhamed to go himſelf to market. 
and becauſe ſuch patronage tends to ſupport a demo- We ſhall finith this picture of the Athenians by the 
cratical conſtitution, They love pleaſantry; which addition of one object more, to which every one will 
turn of mind proves that they are a humane ſocial peo- admit they have a right ; an obje& which was promi- 
ple, who have a taſte for raillery and wit, and are not nent and ſtriking, in all their actions and in all their i 
loured with that reſerve which marks the deſpot or enterprizes: We mean their ardent love of liberty. | i 
the ſlave, | 1 | This was their predominant quality; the main ſpring | 
They take pleaſure in hearing themſelves praiſed; of their government. From the beginning of the Per- 
ut they can likewiſe patiently bear raillery and cen- fian war, they facrificed every thing to the liberty of 
ure, We know with what art and ſucceſs Ariſto- Greece. They left, without heſitation, their cities, 
Planes and Demoſthenes applied their praiſe and their their houſes, to fight at Ir the common enemy, _ 
| eU 3 whom 
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Attica. "whom they were in danger of ſervitude, What a glo- 
— rious day was it for Athens, when all her allies, grow- 


ing flexible to the advantageous offers which were made 
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informs us, but were pe 


1 


of Perſia, ſhe replied by Ariſti- 
des, to the ambaſſadors of that monarch, —<« That it 
was impoſſible for all the gold in the world to tempt 
the republic of Athens: to prevail with her to ſell her 
liberty, and that of Greece.” It was by theſe gene- 
rous ſentiments that the Athenians not only became 
the bulwark of Greece, but likewiſe guarded the reſt 
of Europe from a Perſian invaſion. | 
Theſe great qualities were blended with great fail- 
ings, ſeemingly incompatible with patriotiſm. For 
the Athenians, notwithſtanding their tenacious jealouſy 
of the rights of their country, were a volatile, incon- 
ſtant, capricious people. A 
There never was a people more attentive to the wor- 
ſhip of the gods than the Athenians. The worſhip of 
their principal deities was diffuſed over all Greece, and 
even beyond its limits. | 
Each temple had its particular religious rites : the 
pomp, the ceremonies, the duration, and the ſucceſ- 


fion of the ſolemn feaſts, were all appointed by fixed 


rules. The worſhip paid to each divinity, whether 
public or private, was founded on traditions, or on laws 
conftantly obeyed. The feaſt of Bacchus, the Pana- 
thenæa, the feaſt of the myſteries of Eleuſis, were ce- 
lebrated according to eftabliſhed rules, moſt of which 
were as ancient as the feafts themſelves. The old cu- 
ſtoms, of which the prieſts were the guardians, were 
obſerved in the temples. It is probable that the prieſts 
were conſulted on affairs in which the worſhip of a 
deity was intereſted, and that their anſwer was deciſive. 
We are certain that the Eumolpidz had this authority. 
They were the interpreters of the ancient laws on which 
the worſhip of Ceres was founded, its magnificence, 
and its mode—laws which were not written, as Lyſias 
rpetuated by a conſtant obſerva- 
tion. The abuſes which had gradually crept into the 
celebration of thoſe feaſts, had given rife to ſeveraLnew 
regulations ; tothat of the orator Lycurgus, for ex- 
ample, and to the law of Solon, which enjoined the 
ſenate to repair to Eleufis on the ſecond day of the 
feaſt : but neither theſe nor the other particular regu- 


lations which we find in Samuel Petit's collection of 


Attic laws, could make a religious code. There was no 
general ſyftem which comprehended all the branches 
of their religion, which, by combining all its articles, 
might regulate their belief and conduct, and direct the 


Judge, in their deciſions. 


rimes againſt religion were only puniſned as they 
affected the ſtate; * eee they were tried by 
the magiſtrate. Mere raillery, though ſamewhat pro- 
fane, was thought productive of no worſe conſequence 
than offending the minifters of the gods. The Athe- 
nians acknowledged no other religion than the heredi- 
tary public wrorkis ; no other gods than thaſe they 
had received from their anceſtors ; no other ceremonies 
than thofe which had been eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
the ſtate, and practiſed by their country fram time im- 


memorial. They were only ſolicitous to preſerve this 


worſhip, which was cloſely interwoven with their go- 


vernment, avd made a part of its policy. They were 
likewiſe attentive to the ceremonial pomp: becauſe or- 


der, the regular vigour of legiſlation, depends greatly 
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on the awe impreſſed by externals. But as to the 
conſiſtent and monſtrous romance of fables, foreign 8. 
pinions, popular traditions, and poetical fictions, which 
formed a religion quite different from that of the ſtate 
Ein it they were very little intereſted, and allowed every 
one to think of it as he pleaſed. - wy | 

This explanation will reconcile a ſeeming contradic. 
tion in the conduct of the Athenians, who gave great 
licence to their poets, and ſeverely puniſhed the ci- 
tizens who were guilty of impiety. Ariſtophanes, 
who made as free with the gods as with the great, way 
applauded by the Athenians. They condemned So- 
crates to death, who revered the deity, but diſapproved 
the public manner of ee him. The life of 
Eſchylus was in danger from a ſuſpicion that he had 
revealed ſome of the | 62 of Eleuſis in one of his 
22 The wit of Ariſtophanes's drama was unpu- 
niſhed. | 


The prieſts were not confined to the care of the al- Pre 
tars ; they who were veſted with the ſacerdotal digi duty, 
1 


ty, which was only incompatible with profeſſions 


merely uſeful and lucrative, might likewiſe hold the 


moſt important offices of the commonwealth, This 


wie could prove by a great number of examples; we 


ſhall cite that of Xenophon, the illuſtrious hiſtorian and 
philoſopher : he was likewiſe a famous general, and he 


was a prieſt. He was prr_—_ the ſacerdotal func- 


tion when he received the news of his ſon's death, who 
was killed at the battle of Mantinea. | | 

The ſacred miniſtry was not only compatible with 
civil offices, but likewiſe with the profeſſion of arms, 
The prieſt and the ſoldier were often blended. Cal 
lias, the prieſt of Ceres, fought at Platæa. This cu- 
ſtom was not peculiar to the Athemans, The La- 
cedzmonians, after the battle which we-have juſt men- 


tioned, made three graves for their ſlain; one for the 


rieſts, one for the other Spartans, and one for the 
clots. 


As every mean employment was incompatible with Sz! 
the ſacerdotal dignity, the prieſts had a revenue fixed ' 


to their office. We know that a part of the victims 
was their right, and that apartments were afligned 
them near the temples. But, beſide theſe advanta es, 
they had a ſalary proportioned to the dignity of their 
functions and to the rank of the deities whom they 
ſerved. Their ſalary was probably paid from the re- 
venue of the temples. Thaſe revenues, which kept the 
temples in repair, and defrayed the ſacrificial expences, 
were very conſiderable. They were of many different 
kinds. 

A great part of the ſacred revenues aroſe from fines, 


which individuals were condemned to pay for various 


offences ; fines, of which the tenth part was appro- 
priated to Minerva Polias, and the fiftieth to the other 
ds and to the heroes whoſe names their tribes bore. 
Beides, if the Prytanes did not hold the aſſemblies 
conformably with the laws, they rr to pay 
If the Proe- 

dri, 1. e. the ſenators whoſe office it was to lay before 
the aſſembly the matters on which they were to delibe- 
rate, did not diſcharge that duty according to 4 
rules preſcribed to them, they were likewiſe NN | 
to pay a fine, which, as the former, was applied to the 
uſe of Minerva. By theſe ſines her temple muſt have 
been greatly enriched. Beide 
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perty of the gods, and which varied according to the 
number and degrees of the miſdemeanors, the temples 


| had their permanent revenues: We mean the produce 


of the lands which were conſecrated to the. deities, 
We do not here allude to the lands conſecrated to the 
gods, which were never to be cultivated ; ſuch as the 
territory of Cirrha, proſcribed by a ſolemn decree of 
the Amphictyons; the land betwixt Megara and At- 
tica, which was conſecrated to the ſſes of Eleu- 
iis, and many others. We would ſpeak only of thoſe 
which were cultivated, the fruits of which enriched the 
temples. + 54 Wears | | 
There were likewiſe lands belonging to the ſtate, the 
produce of which was deſtined to defray the expence of 
the ſacrifices which were offered in the name of the re- 
public. There were hkewile fir{t-fruits which the pu- 
lic officers levied on all lands, for the uſe of the gods. 
All theſe emoluments made a part of the revenue of the 
temples. | {87/4 
Ihe gods, beſide the revenues immediately apper- 
taining to their temples, had cettain rights which were 
ranted them by particular compact. The Lepreatz, 
A inſtance, were obliged to pay every year a talent to 
Olympian Jupiter, on account of a treaty of alliance 
which they made with the Eleans in one of their wars, 


The inhabitants of Epidaurus, to obtain leave from 


the Athenians to cut down olive-trees for ſtatues, 
which the Pythian prieſteſs had commanded them to 
make, engaged to ſend deputies every year to Athens, 
to offer ſacrifices in their name to Minerva and to Nep- 
tune. But this prerogative was rather honorary than 
lucrative.” - | 18 
The tenth part of the ſpoils taken in war was like- 
wiſe the property of Minerva. Sacred veſſels were 
bought with the effects of the 30 tyrants. In ſhort, 
the gods were proſited by almoſt every publie accident. 
But what contributed moſt to enrich the famous tem- 
ples of Greece, was the money which was conſtantly 


3 to them by individuals, in conſequence of vows 


they had made, or to pay for ſacrifices which were offered 
in their names. The credulity of the people was an 
inexhauſtible fund. That credulity enriched the tem- 
ples of Deli and Eleuſis, and ſupported the magni- 
licence of Delphi. And thoſe immenſe treaſures which 


were the fruit of ſuperſtition, were often a prey to 


avarice. | 
Theſe revenues were not depoſited with the prieſts ; 
nor did they expend them. A. moderate ſalary was all 
their gain; and to offer ſacrifices to the deities whoſe 
miniſters they were, was all their employment. 
It is very probable that all the ſacred revenues were 
pad into the hands of officers who were appointed to 


receive them, and who were to give an account of the 


diſcharge of their truſt, Nay, we cannot doubt of 
this, after reading a paſſage in Ariſtotle, who, ſpeak- 


2g of the officers of the temples, expreſsly mentions 


thoie who were entruſted with the money appertaining 
to the gods. Citizens, without doubt, of approved 
miegrity, were choſen to this office; and their duty 
mult have been, to keep the temples in repair and or- 
der, and to diſburſe and keep an account of the ordi- 
nary ſacred expences. | | 

As to the ſolemn feaſts, which were incredibly mag- 


Alicent, ſuch as the feaſt of Bacchus, and the Pana- | 
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Beſides this revenue, which was the common pro- - thenza, they were celebrated at the expence of the Altica. 


A T T 


* z 4. e. of the chief of the choir of each tribe: 


Ch 
for tribe had its poet and its muſicians, who ſung, 


emulating each other, hymns in honour of the deity. 


The richeft citizens were appointed chiefs of the dif- 
ferent choirs ; and as their office was very expenſive, 
to indemnify them in ſome degree, the Choregus of 
the victorious tribe had the privilege of engraving his 
name on the tripod which that tribe ſuſpended to the 
roof of the temple. This office, though ruinous, was 
eagerly ſolicited ; and naturally, in a republican ſtate. 
It led to honours, like the Curule dignity at Rome ; 
and it greatly tended to ingratiate its poſſeſſor with a 
people who were more affected with pleaſures than 
with eſſential ſervices, and who, conſequently, would 
more highly eſteem a profuſe Choregus than a victo- 


rious general. | 


With regard to the fines, which were in the whole, 
or in part, the property of Minerva and of the other 


deities, there were at Athens public treaſurers ap- 
pointed to receive them. They were ten in number, 
and they were nominated by lot. 'They were called 
Treaſurers of the Goddeſs, or Receivers of the ſacred 
money, That money they received in the preſence of 
the ſenate ; and they were empowered to diminiſh or to 
annihilate the fine, if they thought it unjuſt. The ſta- 
tue of Minerva, that of the victories, and the other in- 
valuable pledges of the duration of-the ſtate, were de- 
polited with them. | | 

The treaſury in which the money conſecrated to the 
gods was kept, was in the citadel, behind the temple 


of Migerva Polias ; and from its ſituation it was termed 


Opiſtodomus. It was ſurrounded with a double wall, 


It had but one door, the key of which was kept by the 


Epiſtates, or chief of the Prytanes : his dignity was 


very conſiderable ; but it laſted only one day. In this 


treaſury a regiſter was kept, in which were written 


the names of all thoſe who were indebted to the ſtate ; 


he who owed the ſmalleſt fine was not omitted. If the 
debtors proved inſolvent, they were proſecuted with ex- 
treme rigour, and often puniſhed with a eruelty which 


religion could not excuſe ; though the intereſt of the 


gods was the motive, or rather the pretext. The ſa- 
cred treaſurers held a conſiderable rank among the ma- 
giſtrates, who received the public finances. Of theſe 
magiſtrates there were many Kinds, as there were many 
ſorts of revenues. — | 75 | 
The Athenian prieſts did not compoſe an order di- 
ſtinct and ſeparate from the other orders of the tate. 
They did not form a body united by particular laws, 
under a chief whoſe anthority extended to all his infe- 
riors. The dignity of ſovereign pontiff was unknown 
at Athens ; — 
temple, unconnected with his brethren. The temples, 
indeed, of the principal deities ; thoſe of Minerva, for 
inſtance, of Neptune, of Ceres, and of Proſerpine, had 
many miniſters ; and in each of them a chief preſided, 
who had the title of High-pricſt. The number of ſub- 
altern miniſters was in proportion to. the rank of the 
deity ; but the prieſts ef one temple were altogether a 
ſeparate ſociety from thoſe of another. Thus at A- 
thens there was à great number of high-prieſts, be» 
cauſe many deities were worſhipped there, whoſe ſer- 
vice required many miniſters, The power of each 
prieſt was confined to his temple; and there was no ſo- 
vereign 


each of the prieſts ſerved his particular 
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vereign pontiff, the miniſter- general of the gods, and 
the preſident at all the feaſts, | ; 
It naturally follows frem this account, that the m1- 
niſters of the gods at Athens were not judges in matters 
of religion. They were neither authoriſed to take cog- 
niſance of crimes committed againſt the deity, nor to 
puniſh them. Their function was to offer ſacrifices to 
the gods, and to intreat their acceptance of the adora- 
tions of the people. But the puniſhment of impiety; 
of ſacrilege, of the profanation of myſteries, and of 
other n crimes, was not entruſted to their zeal. 
The prieſts were not only incapable of avenging 
crimes againſt religion by a temporal proceſs; they 


even could not, without an expreſs order either from 


the ſenate or the people, exerciſe their right of de- 
voting criminals to the infernal gods. It was in con- 
ſequence of a civil ſentence pronounced againſt Alei- 
biades, that the Eumolpidæ lanched their anathema 
againſt him. It was in virtue of another decree that 
they revoked their imprecations, when his countrymen 
wanted his ſervice, and therefore reſtored him to their 
favour. | 

Religious cauſes, according to M. de Bougainville, 
fell 995 the juriſdiction of the Heliaſtæ. 

The government, though often altered, continued 
pretty much on the plan eſtabliſhed by Solon. 

The people of Athens were freemen, ſojourners, or 
ſlaves. The citizens, called in Greek Politai, were very 
numerous; but, what may ſeem ſtrange, were as many 
in the time of Cecrops, as in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate 
of the commonwealth, hardly ever exceeding 20,000. 
It was Solon who decreed that none ſhould be accounted 
free but ſuch as were Athenians both by father and 
mother. After his time it fell into deſuetude, till re- 
vived by Pericles, and again at his inſtance repealed. 
After the expulſion of the 30 tyrants, Solon's law was 
reſtored. A. perſon born of a ſtranger was ſtyled Nethos, 
a baſtard; whereas the ſon of a free woman was called 
Creſros, i. e. legitimate. There was in Cynoſarges a 


court of judicature, to which cauſes of illegitimacy 


properly belonged; and the utmoſt care was taken to 
prevent any from being inrolled Athemian citizens, 
who had not a clear title thereto, The citizens were 
divided by Cecrops into four tribes : the. firſt called 
Cecropes, from Cecrops; the ſecond, Autochthon, from a 
King of that name; the third, Aclai, from Acteus ano- 


ther king of Athens, or rather from Acte which ſig- 
nifies a ſhore; the fourth, Puralia : theſe names were 
altered by Cranaus, and again by Ericthonius. In 


the reign of Erictheus, they were again changed; the 
ſoldiers were called Oplitai, the craftſmen Ergatai, the 
farmers Georgoi, the graziers and ſhepherds Aigicorati : 
in this {tate they were when Solon ſettled the common- 
wealth, and appointed the ſenate to be compoſed of 
400, 100 out of each tribe. Clyithenes increaſed the 


number of the tribes to 10; and made the ſenate conſiſt 


of 500, taking 50 out of each tribe. In ſucceedin 

times, two other tribes were added. Each tribe was ſub- 
divided into its Demoi or wards ; and with reſpect to 
theſe it was that Solon inſtituted the public feaſts be- 
fore-mentioned, at which ſometimes the whole tribe 
aſſembled, ſometimes ſeveral wards, and ſometimes only 


the inhabitants of one ward. 


The ſecond fort of inhabitants we mentioned were 
called Meloicoi, i. e. ſcjourners; theſe were perſons 
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ws 
who lived always at Athens, yet were not admitted 
free denizens ; as for ſuch as did not conſtantly reſide 


in Athens, they were ſtyled Xenoi, i. e. franger,,. 


The ſojourners were obliged to chuſe out of the citi. 
zens protectors, who were ſtyled Patrons : they paid 
ſervices to the ſtate, and beſides theſe an annual tribute 
of 12 drachms for every man, and fix for every wo. 
man; but ſuch as had ſons, and paid for them, were 
exempted. If people fell to poverty, and were not 
able to pay the tribute, they were ſeized by the tax- 
maſters, and actually ſold for ſlaves z which, as Dio- 


genes Laertius tells us, was the fate of Xenocrates the 


philoſopher. The ſojourners in Attica were under the 
ſame law as thoſe in Athens. As to ſervants, they 
were freemen, who through indigency were driven to 
receive wages, and while they were in this ſtate had no 
vote in the aſſembly. As to ſlaves, they were abſo- 
lutely the property of their maſters, and as ſuch were 
uſed as they thought fit: They were forbidden to wear 
clothes, or to cut their hair like their maſters; and, 
which is indeed amazing, Solon prohibited them to 
love boys, as if that had been honourable : They were 
likewiſe debarred from anointing or perfuming them- 
ſelves, and from worfhipping certain deities : They 


were not allowed to be called by honourable names; 


and in moſt other reſpects were uſed like dogs. They 
{tigmatized them at their pleaſure, that is, branded 
them with letters in the forehead and elſewhere. How- 
ever, Theſeus's temple was allowed them as a ſanQuary, 
whither, if they were exceedingly ill uſed, they might 
fly, and thereby oblige their owners to let them be 


transferred to another maſter. In this and many other 


reſpeQs the Athenian ſlaves were in a much better con- 
dition than thoſe throughout the reſt of Greece: they 
were permitted to get eſtates for themſelves, giving a 
ſmall premium to their maſters, who were obliged to 


make them free if they could pay their ranſom ; they 
| likewiſe obtained the ſame favour from the kindneſs of 


their maſters, or for having rendered military ſervices 
to the ſtate. When they were made free, they were 
obliged to chooſe patrons; and had likewiſe the privi- 
lege of chooſing a curator, who, in caſe their patrons 
injured them, was bound to defend them. 
The general aſſembly of the people, which Solon 
made the dernier reſort, was called the Eccigſia; and 
conſiſted of all the freemen of Athens, excepting ſuch 
as were atimoi or infamous. The meetings of theſe aſ- 


ſemblies were either ordinary or extraordinary. The 


ordinary were ſuch as were appointed by law, the ex- 
traordinary ſuch as neceſſity required. Of the firſt 
there were four in 35 days. In the firſt aſſembly 
they approved or rejected magiſtrates, heard propoſals 
for the public good, and certain cauſes. In the ſecond 
they received petitions, and heard every man's judg- 


third they gave audience t/#foreign ambaſſadors. The 


fourth was employed altogether in affairs relating to 


the gods and their worſhip. 'The extraordinary meet- 
ings were appointed by the magiſtrates when occaſion 


required, whereas to the ordinary aſſemblies the peo- 


ple came of their own accord. The firſt were held ei- 
ther in the market - place, in the Pnyx a place near the 
citadel, or in the theatre of Bacchus; as to the latter, 
the magiſtrates who appointed the extraordinary meet- 


ing appointed alſo the place where they ſhould be _— 
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ment on the matters that were before them. In the 
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If any ſudden tempeſt roſe, or any earthquake hap- 
ned, or any fign notoriouſly inauſpicious appeared, 
the aſſembly was immediately adjourned, to prevent the 
people from apprehending unbappy conſequences from 
their deliberations. But if the weather was fair and 
ſcrene, and nothing happened out of the ordinary courfe 
of things, they proceeded to purify the place where 
the aſembly was held, which was done by ſprinkling 
it round with the blood of young pigs: then the crier 
made a ſolemn prayer for the proſperity of the republic, 
and that heaven would beſtow a happy iſſue on their 
counſels and undertakings; he then pronounced a bit- 
ter execration againſt any who ſhould in that aſſembly 
propound what might be diſadvantageous to the ſtate. 
Theſe ceremonies being over, they proceeded to bu- 
8 finels. | 8 | 


(tick 
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ng their ing and regulating theſe aſſemblies. Theſe were, firſt, 
ons, the Epiſtate, or preſident of the aſſembly, who was 
choſen by lot out of the Proedri: his office was to give 
the ſignal for the people's voting. Next to him were 
the Prytanes, 7. e. a committee of the ſenate, who of 
courſe were preſent on this occaſion : by their order a 
programma, or ſcheme of the buſineſs to be propoſed 
at the aſſembly, was previouſly ſet up in ſome public 
place, that every man might know what buſineſs to 
apply his thoughts to. The Proedri were nine in num- 
ber, appointed by lots out of all the tribes to which the 
Prytanes did not belong: they had the right of pro- 
poling to the people what they were to deliberate upon, 
and their office ended with the aſſembly ; there ſat with 
them aſſeſſors, who were to take care that nothing they 
propoſed was detrimental to the commonwealth. - The 
firſt ſtep to buſineſs was the crier's reading the decree 
of the ſenate whereon the aſſembly was to deliberate : 


when he had finiſhed this, he made proclamation in 


theſe words; Who of the men above 50 will make. an 
oration 2 When the old men had done ſpeaking, the 
crier made proclamation again that any Athenian 
might then offer his ſentiments, whom the law allowed 
ſo to do; that is, all ſuch as were above 30 years old, 
and were not infamous. If ſuch a one roſe up to ſpeak, 
the Prytanes interpoſed, and bid him be filent ; and if 
he did not obey them, the lictors pulled him down by 
force, When the debates were over, the preſident. per- 
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| firſt beans, but in after-times pebbles, into certain veſ- 


the decree of the ſenate was either reje&ed or approved; 

% alter which, the Prytanes diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 
Flute. The ſenate was inſtituted by Solon to prevent the 
dangerous conſequences of leaving the ſupreme power 
in the people. At the time of his inſtitution, it was to 
conſiſt of 400, 100 out of each tribe; it was increaſed 
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when they came to 12, it was alſo ſwelled to 600. 
They were elected by lots after this manner: At a day 
appointed, towards the cloſe of the year, the preſident 
of each tribe gave in a- lift of ſuch perſons belonging 
thereto, as were fit for and deſired to appear for this 
dignity: theſe names were engraven on tablets of braſs, 
and a number of beans equal to the number of the a- 
mount of them, among which were 100 white ones, put 
nto a veſſel; and then the names of the candidates and 


2 beans were drawn one by one, and ſuch as were 
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lod of There were ſeveral magiſtrates who had the overſee- 


mitted the people to vote; which they did by "= 


ſels: theſe were counted, and then it was declared that 


to 500, when the tribes were augmented to. 10; and 
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drawn by the white beans were received into the ſenate. 


After the ſenate was elected, they proceeded to ap- 


point the. officers who were to preſide in the ſenate; 
theſe were the Prytanes before- mentioned, and they 
were elected thus: The names of the ten tribes were 


thrown into one veſſel, and nine black beans and a 


white one into another veſſel, Then the names of the 
tribes were drawn with the beans. The tribe to which 
the white bean anſwered, preſided firſt; and the reſt 
according to the order in which they were drawn. 
The Þ 

were 50 in number. For the farther avoiding of con- 
fuſion therefore, 10 of theſe preſided a week, durin 
which ſpace they were called Procdri; and out of thele 
an Epiſtate or preſident was choſen, whoſe office laſted 
but one day, and by law no man could hold it more 
than once : the reaſon of this was, that he had in his 
cuſtody the public ſeal, the keys of the citadel, and 
the charge of the exchequer. The reader muſt di- 


ſtinguiſh between the Epiſtates and Proedri laſt- men- 


tioned, and thoſe ſpoken of in the former paragraph, 
becauſe, though their titles were the ſame, their office 
were perfectly diſtinct. The ſenate aſſembled by di- 
rection of the Prytanes once every day, excepting fe- 
ſtivals, and ſometimes oftener, in the ſenate-houſe, Which 
was thence called Prytaneum. | 


Attica. 
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rytanes, while the ſenate conſiſted of 500, Prytanes. 
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WM hen a member of the ſenate made a motion for a Laws how 


new law, it was immediately engraven on tablets, that eſtabliſhed, 


the members when they came next m__ be prepared 
to ſpeak to it. At the ſubſequent aſſembly the Epi- 
ſtates opened the matter, after which every ſenator that 


pleaſed delivered his ſentiments: then any of the Pry- 
tanes drew up the decree, and repeated it aloud: after 


which they proceeded to vote, and if there was a ma- 
jority of white beans, then it became p/ephi/ma, and 
was afterwards propounded to the people: if they ap- 
proved it, it became a law; otherwiſe it was of no force 
longer than the ſenate who decreed it ſubſiſted. The 


power of the ſenate was very great: for they took the 
account of magiſtrates at the expiration of their offices; 


they directed the proviſions made for poor citizens out 
of the public treaſure ; they had the ſuperintendancy 
of public priſons, and a power of. puniſhing ſuch as 


committed acts morally evil, though not prohibited by 
any law; they had the care likewiſe of the fleet; and 


beſides all theſe they had many other branches of au- 
thority, which it is not neceſſary for us to mention. 
Before they took their ſeats, they were conſtrained to 


undergo a very ſtrict examination, wherein the whole 


courſe of their lives was inquired into; and if the leaſt 
ſlur on their reputation appeared, they were ſet afide. 
When this. examination was over, they took an oath, 
whereby they bound themſelves to promote in all their 


councils the public good, to adviſe nothing contrary to 


the laws, and to execute their functions exactly. The 


higheſt fine the ſenate could impoſe was 500 drachms:. 


if they thought the offender deſerved a heavier mulct, 
they then tranſmitted the cauſe to the Theſmothetæ, 
who puniſhed them as they thought fit. The ſenators, 
when their year was out, gave an account of their ma- 
nagement to the people: but that they might have the 
leſs to do, they always puniſhed ſuch of their number 
as they found had offended, by expulſion ;. and in this 
they were mighty exact. Yet an expelled ſenator was 
notwithſtanding eligible to any other office, the moſt 
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trivial omiſſion being ſufficient to eccafion a dimiffion 
from the ſenatorial dignity ; and therefore, when the 
tribes choſe their ſenators, they alſo chofe a certain 
number of ſubſidiaries, out of which, when a ſenator 
was expelled, another was ſubſtituted in his place. 
Each ſenator was allowed a drachm every day: for it 
was a conſtant rule with the Athenians, that the public 
ought to pay for every man's time; and therefore ſuch 
of the poor Athenians as thought fit to demand it, had 
three oboli for going to the aſſembly. If during their 
adminiſtration any ſhips of war were built, the ſenators 


Attica. 


had crowns decreed them; but if not, they were for- 


bid to ſue for them. | 
Next to the ſenate was the court of Areopagus, for 

200 A deſcription of which fee that article. 
Archons, The chief magiſtrates of Athens were Archons, and 
Nomophy- inferior to them there were many others; of whom it 
. neceſſary to mention ſome. In the firſt place 
they had Nomophylaces, who were alſo ſtyled the eleven, 
becauſe they were ſo many in number, one choſen out 


of each tribe, and a clerk or ſecretary who made up the . 


eleventh. Their duty it was to look to the execution 
of the laws: they had authority to ſeize robbers and o- 


ther capital offenders; and if they confeſſed, to put 


them to death. Dr Potter thinks they reſembled our 

| ſheriffs. The Phylarchi were the preſidents of the A- 

thentan tribes ; but in time this became a military title. 

The Philobaſileus was an officer in each tribe, who did 

the fame things within his juriſdiction as the Baſileus 

did with reſpe& to the ſtate. The Demarchi were the 
principal magiſtrates in wards. The Lexarchi were ſix 

in number, and were bound to take care that the peo- 

ple came duly to the aſſemblies; in their cuſtody was 

the public regiſter of the citizens. names. They had 

under them — vv who were lictors or bailiffs ; they 

were ſometimes 4000 in number: thefe men were ne- 

eeſſary; but, like moſt of their ſort, were in a manner in- 

famous, as may be gathered from the comedies of Ari- 
ſtophanes; they were generally Scythians, raw-boned, 

brawny fellows, ready to execute any thing they were 
eommanded. The Nomothetæ were 1000 in number; 

their buſineſs was to watch over and inſpect into the 

laws. There were two ſorts of orators in the ſerviee 

of the ſtate. Some were appointed to defend an old law, 

when a motion was made to repeal it; theſe had their 

fee from the ſtate, but the ſame man was incapable of 

being elected twice. Beſides theſe, there were 10 ſet- 

tled orators called Rhefores, elected by lot; their bu- 

fineſs was to plead public cauſes in the ſenate-honſe. 

40x For this they had their ſtated fees; and with reſpect to 
Laws re- their qualifications, the laws run thus: Let no one be 
garding ora- a public orator who hath ſtruck his parents, denied 
tors. them maintenance, or ſhut them out of his doors; who 
hath refuſed to ſerve in the army; who hath thrown a- 

way his ſhield ; who hath been addicted to lewd women, 
notoriouſly effeminate, or has run out his patrimony. 

If any man who has been guilty of theſe crimes dare 

to deliver an oration, let him be brought to trial upon 

the ſpot. Let an orator have children lawfully begot- 

ten, and an eſtate within Attica; if in his oration he 

talks impertinently, makes idle repetitions, affects an 
unbecoming raillery, digreſſes from the point in que- 

ſtion, or, after the aſſembly is over, abuſes the pre- 
ſident, let the Proedri fine him 50 drachmz ; and if 


1 


. 
that is not thought enough, let him be ht befo 
the next aſſembly and — again.“ . Mp 90 
We ſhall conclude this draught of the Athenian 
vernment with an account of their courts of juſtice 
which, exclufive of the Areapagus, were 10 in num. 
ber; four had cognizance of criminal, and fix of civil 
cauſes. Theſe 10 courts were numbered with the 10 
firſt letters of the alphabet, and were thence ſtyled, 


Alpha, Beta, Gamma, &e. When an Athenian wag 


at leiſure to hear cauſes, he wrote his own name, that 
of his father, and the ward to which he belonged, upon 
a tablet; this he preſented to the Theſmothetæ, who 
returned it again to him with another tablet, with the 
letter which fell to his lot; then he went to the crier 
of the court, who preſented him a ſceptre, and gave 


him admiſſion. When the cauſes were over, every 


judge went and delivered his ſceptre to the Prytanes, 


and received a {tated fee for every cauſe that was tried. 
But as this was intended only to compenſate their loſs 
of time, ſo that there might be no appearance of co- 
vetouſneſs, a man was forbid-to fit in two courts on the 


fame day. The firſt criminal court after the Areopa- 


us, was that of the Eybetæ. It eonſiſted of 51 mem - 
rs, all upwards of 51 years old. Draco gave it a 
very extenſive juriſdiftion ; but Solon took away from 
them the power of judging in any other cauſes than 
thoſe of manſlaughter, accidental killing, and lying in 
wait to deſtroy : the Bafileus entered all cauſes in this 


court. The ſecond criminal court was called Delpni- 


nium, becauſe it was held in the temple of Apollo Del- 
phinius; it had cognizance of ſuch murders as were 
confeſſed by the criminal, but at the ſame time juſti- 
fied under ſome pretence or other. The Prytaneum 
was the third criminal court. It held plea of ſuch caſes 


where death enſued from inanimate things: cauſes were 


heard here with the fame ſolemnity as in other courts; 
and on judgment piven, the thing, whatever it was, 
that had occaſioned the death of a man, was thrown 
out of the territory of Athens. The laſt criminal court 


was ſtiled Phreatum. It ſat in a place not far from the ſea- 


ſhore ; and ſuch perſons were brought before this court, 


as had committed murders -in their own country and 
fled to Attica: the proceedings of this court were ſo 
fevers, that _ did not permit the criminal to come 
on ſhore, but obliged him to plead his cauſe in his 


veſſel; and if he was found guilty, he was committed 


to the mercy of the winds and ſeas. 

Of the judicatures for hearing civil cauſes, the firſt 
was the Parabaſton, ſo called, as ſome think, becauſe 
in it no matter could be heard if the cauſe of action 
was above one drachm. The Cainon, or new court, 
was the ſecond tribunal. The third was ſtyled the 
court of Lycus, becauſe it aſſembled in a temple dedi- 
cated to that hero, whoſe ftatue, repreſented with the 
face of a wolf, was ſet up in all courts of juſtice. The 


Trigonon was ſo called, becauſe it was triangular in its 


form. The court Metidius derived its appellation from 
the arehitect who built it. The ſixth and laſt court 
was called Heliza; it was by far the greateſt, and is 
generally conceived to have derived its name from 
judges ſitting in the open air expoſed to the ſun. 

the Athenians who were free citizens were allowed bf 
law to ſit in theſe courts as judges ; but before they 
took their feats were ſworn by Apollo Patrius, * 
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and Jupiter the king, that they would decide all things 
righteouſly and according to law, where there was any 
Jaw to guide them, and by the rules of natural equity, 
where there was none. The Helæaſtic court conliſted 
at leaſt of 50, but its uſua] number was 500, judges: 
when cauſes of. very great conſequence were to be tried, 
tc00 fat therein; and now and then the judges were 


increaſed to 1 500, and even to 2000. There were 


many inferior courts in Athens for the deciſion of tri- 
vial cauſes; but of theſe there is no neceſlity of ſpeak- 
ing, ſince we ws no more than a ſuccin& view of 
the Athenian republic, as it was fettled by and in con- 
ſequence of Solon's laws. . . 
ATTICUS (Titus Pomponius), one of the moſt ho- 
nourable men of ancient Rome. He underſtood the 
art of managing himſelf with ſuch addreſs, that, with- 
out leaving his ſtate of neutrality, he preſerved the e- 
ſteem and affection of all parties. His ſtrict friendſhip 
with Cicero did not hinder him from having great in- 
timacy with Hortenſius. The conteſts at Rome be- 
tween Cinna's party and that of Marius induced him 


to go to Athens, where he continued for a long time. 
He was very fond of polite learning, and kept at his 


houſe ſeveral librarians and readers. He might have 
obtained the moſt conſiderable poſts in the government; 
but choſe rather not to meddle, becauſe in the corrup- 
tion and faction which then prevailed he could not diſ- 
charge them according to the laws. He wrote Annals. 
He married his daughter to Agrippa; and attained to 
the age of 77. 5 

ATT ILA, king of the Huns, ſurnamed the ſcourge 
of God, lived in the 5 century. He may be ranked 
among the greateſt conquerors, fince there was ſcarcely 


any province in Europe which did not feel the weight 


of his victorious arms. See Huns. 

ATTIRE, in hunting, fignifies the head or horns 
of a deer. The attire of a ſtag, if perfect, conſiſts of 
bur, pearls, beam, gutters, antler, ſur-antler, royal, 
ſur-royal, and crotches; of a buck, of the bur, beam, 
brow-antler, advancer, palm, and ſpellers. 

ATTITUDE, in painting and ſculpture, the geſ- 
ture of a figure or ſtatue ; or it is ſuch a diſpoſition of 
their parts as ſerves to expreſs the action and ſentiments 
of the perſon repreſented. | | 

ATTLEBURY, a town in the county of Norfolk 
in England. E. Long. o. 40. N. Lat. 52. 23. 


ATTOLLENS, in anatomy, an appellation given 


to ſeveral muſcles otherwiſe called /evatores and eleva- 
tires, See ANATOMY, Table of the muſcles. 


ATTORNEY at Law anſwers to the procurator, or 


proctor, of the civihans and canoniſts. And he is one 
who is put in the place, ſtead, or turn of another, to 
manage his matters of law. Formerly every ſuitor was 
obliged to appear in perſon, to proſecute or defend bis 
ſuit, (according to the old Gothic conſtitution), unleſs 
by ſpecial licence under the king's letters patent. This 
1s {tl the law in criminal caſes. And an idiot cannot 
to this day appear by attorney, but in perſon; for he 


. not ditcretion to enable him to appoint a proper 
U 


in ſo defenceleſs a condition, the judges are bound to 
take care of his intereſts, and they ſhall admit the beſt 
plea in his behalf that any one preſent can ſuggeſt. 

ut as, in the Roman law, „cum olim in uſu fuiſſet, al- 


2 Vol. agi non poſſe, ſed, quia hoc non minimam 
OL. j 
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incommoditatem Labebat, ceperunt homines per procu- Attorney 5, 


ſtitute: and upon his being brought before the court 


1 Ix 


ratores litigare ;” ſo, with us, on the ſame principle of 
convenience, it is now permitted in general, by divers 
ancient ſtatutes, whereof the firſt is ſtatute Welt. 2. c. 
10. that attorneys may be made to proſecute or defend 
any action in the abſence of the parties to the ſuit. 
Theſe attorneys are now formed into a regular corps z 
they are admitted to the execution of their office by 
the ſuperior courts of Weminſter-hall ; and are in all 
points officers of the reſpective courts in which they are 
admitted: and as they have many privileges on account 
of their attendance there, ſo they are peculiarly ſubject 


to the cenſure and animadverſion of the judges. No 


man can practiſe as an attorney in any of thoſe courts, 
but ſuch as 1s admitted and ſworn an attorney of that 
particular court: an attorney of the conrt of king's 
bench cannot praQtiſe in the court of common pleas ; 
nor vice verſa. To practiſe in the court of chancery, 
it is alſo neceſſary to be admitted a ſolicitor therein: 
and by the ftatute 22 Geo. II. c. 46. no perſon ſhall 
act as an attorney at the court of quarter- ſeſſions, but 
ſuch as has been regularly admitted in ſome ſuperior 
court of record. So early as the ſtatute 4 Hen. IV. 
c. 18. it was enacted, that attorneys ſhould be exa- 
mined by the judges, and none admitted but ſuch as 
were virtuous, learned, and ſworn to do their duty: 
And many ſubſequent ſtatutes have laid them under 
farther regulations. 
ATTORNEY General, is a great officer under the king, 
made by letters patent. It is his place to exhibit in- 
formations, and proſecute for the crown, in matters 
criminal; and to file bills in the exchequer, for any 


thing concerning the king in inheritance or profits; 


and others may bring bills againſt the king's attorney. 
His proper place in court, upon any ſpecial matters of 
a criminal nature, wherein his attendance is required, 


is under the judges on the left hand of the clerk of the 


crown: but this is only upon ſolemn and extraordi- 
nary occaſions ; for uſually he does not fit there, but 
within the bar in the face of the court. 

ATTOURNMENT, or ATTorNMENT, in law, a 
transfer from. one lord to another of the homage and 
ſervice a tenant makes; or that acknowledgment of 
duty to a new lord. | 

ATTRACTION, in natural philoſophy, a general 
term uſed to denote the cauſe by which bodies tend 
towards each other, and cohere till ſeparated by ſome 
other power. Hence there are four different ſpecies 
of attraction mentioned by philoſophers, viz. of Coux- 
SION, ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and GRAvITATION. 
See thoſe articles. 

Concerning the cauſe of attraQtion there have been 


many diſputes; the moſt general opinion at preſent is, 


that it is a property originally impreſſed upon all kinds 


of matter by the Creator himſelf, and conſequently that 
it has no natural cauſe. 


But others ndicule this ac- 
count of the matter; affirming, that as the tendency of 


the different parts of matter towards one another is 
merely a natural phenomenon, we ought to ſeek for a 


natural cauſe of that phenomenon, it being equally un- 
philoſophical to reſolve attraction into a quality of 
matter, as to ſolve the phenomena of thunder, whirl- 


winds, hurricanes, &c. by ſaying they are qualities of 


the air. | | 
Des Cartes accounted for attraction by his materia 


5 X ſubtilis: 


Attraction. 
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Attraction fubtilis; but as he was at ſo little pains to accommo- 


Attrit ion. 


date his ſyſtem to the phenomena of nature, it very 
ſoon fell into diſrepute, and even the exiſtence of any 
kind of matter more ſubtile than the common air we 
breathe has been poſitively denied. This was running 
to the oppoſite extreme, and ſuch an hypotheſis was 
no leſs obviouſly falſe than that of Des Cartes. Hence 
Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf was obliged to have recourſe 
to the very ſame hypotheſis with Des Cartes, and to ſup- 
poſe that there might be in nature a very ſubtile and 


* See Ether, inviſible kind of fluid which he called Ether *, that per- 


vaded the whole creation, and was the cauſe of the dif- 
ferent kinds of attraction we obſerve. 


This ſuppoſition of Sir Iſaac's hath ſubjected him 


to no little cenſure from inferior geniuſes ; who with- 
out his abilities, or attention to the phenomena of na- 
ture, have determined that his admitting the exiſtence 
of an etherial fluid was only out of complaiſance to the 
age he lived in. But he himſelf ſays no ſuch thing, 
nor by his manner of expreſſing himſelf does he give 
us any room to think that this ſuppoſition proceeded 
from any thing elſe than a contemplation of nature: be- 
ſides, the complying in this manner with an opinion 
known to be erroneous, would be unworthy of any phi- 
loſopher, much more of Sir Iſaac Newton. But expe- 
rience has now made it manifeſt, that there is a kind of 
matter much more ſubtile than the common air, and 
which poſſeſſes every quality that Sir Iſaac could wiſh 
for in his ether. The fluid we mean is that of electri- 
city. Indeed, notwithſtanding the different ſpecies of 
attraction abovementioned, it is far from being impro- 
bable, that, ſome time or other, they may be all ſolved 
from the action of the electric fluid: certain it is, that 
no known ſubſtance ſeems ſo well calculated for being a 
general cauſe of attraction as this fluid, whether we con- 
ſider its omnipreſence as ſurrounding and pervading the 
' whole earth and atmoſphere, or the greatneſs of its pow- 
er in overcoming every obſtacle; and ſuch powers are 
now allowed by philoſophers in general to the electric 
fluid, that it appears hardly poſſible to avoid either cur- 
tailing thoſe already aſſigned to it, or allowing it a lar- 


* See Atmo- ger if not an univerſal] ſphere of action “. 


ſphere, E- 
&. 


Elective ATTRACTIONS. See CHEMISTRY, n“ 15, 


27, 64. 


ATTRIBUTE, in a general ſenſe, that which a- 


grees with ſome perſon or thing ; or a quality deter- 
mining ſomething to be after a certain manner. Thus 
underftanding is an attribute of mind, and extenſion 

an attribute of body. That attribute which the mind 
conceives as the foundation of all the reſt, is called its 
e/jential attribute: thus extenſion is by ſome, and ſoli- 
dity by others, eſteemed the eſſential attributes of body 
or matter. 


ATTRIBUTES, in theology, the ſeveral qualities or 


perfections of the Divine nature. 


ATTRIBUTES, in logic, are the predicates of any 


ſubject, or what may be affirmed or denied of any 
thing. | 


ATTRIBUTES, 1n painting and ſculpture, are ſym- 


bols added to ſeveral figures, to intimate their particu- 
lar office and character. Thus the eagle is an attribute 
of Jupiter; a peacock, of Juno; a caduce, of Mer- 
cury ; a club, of Hercules; and a palm, of Victory. 


ATTRITION, the rubbing or ſtriking of bodies 


one againſt another, ſo as to throw off ſome of their 
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AV A. 
ſuperficial particles. ThE 
ATURZ, an ancient town in the diſtrict of No. 
vempopulana in Aquitania, on the river Aturus ; now 
Aire in Gaſcony, on the Adour. E. Long. o. 3. 
N. Lat. 43. 40. | | 


AVA, a kingdom Aſia, in the peninſula beyond 


the Ganges. The king is very powerful, his domi. 
nions being bounded by Mogulſtan on the weſt, Siam 
on the ſouth, Tonquin and Cochin-China on the eaſt, 
and by Tibet and China om the north. Several large 
rivers run through this country, which annually over. 
flow their banks like the -Nile, and thus render it ex- 
tremely fertile. Here are mines of lead and copper, 
together with ſome of gold and filver, beſides large 
quantities of the fineſt oriental rubies, ſapphires, eme- 
ralds, &c. 

Aya, the metropolis of the kingdom of the ſame 
name, is ſituated in E. Long. 96. 30. N. Lat. 21. o. 
It is pretty large; the houſes built with timber or bam- 
boo canes, with thatched roofs, and floors made of 
teak plank or ſplit bamboo. The ſtreets are ver 


ſtraight, with rows of trees planted on each fide. The 
king's palace is an exact quadrangle, each fide of which 
is 800 paces, and is ſurrounded with a brick wall; but 
the palace itſelf is of ſtone, It has four gates; the 


golden gate, through which all ambaſſadors enter; the 
gate of juſtice, through which the people bring peti- 
tions, accuſations, or complaints; the gate of grace, 
through which thoſe paſs who have received any fa- 
vours, or have been acquitted of crimes laid to their 
charge; and the gate of ſtate, through which his 
_— himſelf * when he ſhews himſelf to the 
eople. 3 

AVADOUT A8, a ſect of Indian bramins, who 
in auſterity ſurpaſs all the reſt. The other ſects retain 
earthen veſſels for holding their proviſions, and a ſtick 
to lean on; but none of theſe are uſed by the Avadou- 
tas: they only cover their nakedneſs with a piece of 
cloth; and ſome of them lay even that aſide, and go 


ſtark naked, beſmearing their bodies with cow-dung. 


When hungry, ſome go into houſes, and, without 
ſpeaking, hold out their hand; eating on the ſpot 


whatever is given them. Others retire to the ſides of 
holy rivers, and there expect the peaſants to bring 


them proviſions, which they generally do very libe- 
rally. 

AVAIL or MaxRIAGE, in Scots law, that caſualty 
in ward-holding, by which the ſuperior was intitled to 
a certain ſum from his vaſſal, upon his attaining the age 
of puberty, as the value or avail of his tocher. 


AVALON, a ſmall but ancient city of Burgundy 


in France, about 500 paces long, and 300 broad. 


E. Long. 3. 5. N. Lat. 47. 38. 
AVANIA, in the Turkiſh legiſlature, a fine for 


_ crimes, and, on deaths, paid to the governor of the 


place. In the places wherein ſeveral nations live to- 


gether under a Turkiſh governor, he takes this pro- 


fitable method of puniſhing all crimes among the Chriſ- 

tians, or Jews, unleſs it be the murder of' a Turk. 
AVARICUM, an ancient town of the Bituriges 

in Gallia Celtica, ſituated on the rivulet Avara, in a very 


fertile ſoil, (Cæſar). Now Bourges in Berry. E. Long. 


2. 30. N. Lat. 47. 10. 


AVAST, in the ſea- language, a term requiring to 
ſtop, or to ſtay. 


AVAUN- 


A U B 
rs AVAUNCHERS, among hunters, the ſecond 
| branches of a deer's horns, 
ry. AUBAGNE, a town of Provence in France, ſitu- 
ated on the river Veaune, on the road from Marſeilles 
to Toulon. The ſtates ſometimes hold their ſeſſions at 
this place. E. Long. 5. 52. N. Lat. 43. 17. 
AUBANE, in the cuſtoms of France, a right veſted 
in the king of being heir to a foreigner that dies within 
his dominions. PEE | F 
By this right the French king claims the inheritance 
of all foreigners that die within his dominions, not- 
withſtanding of any teſtament the deceaſed could make. 
An ambaſſador 1s not ſubje& to the _—_ of aubane ; 
aud the Swiſs, Savoyards, Scots, and Portugueſe, are 
alſo exempted, being deemed natives and regnicoles. 
AUBENAS, a town of Languedoc in France, 
ſituated on the river Ardeſche, at the foot of the 
mountains called the Cevennes. E. Long. 4. 32. N. Lat. 
44. 40. 

BENTON, a town of Picardy in France, ſitu- 
ated on the river Aube. E. Long. 4. 25. N. Lat. 
Ti? | | 
„BE TERRE, a town of France in the Angu- 
mois, on the river Dronne. E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 

1 | 
5” OUBIGNE, a town of Berry in France, ſituated 


on the river Verre, in a flat agreeable country. It is 


high counterſcarps. The caſtle is within the town, 
and is very handſome. E. Long. 2. 20. N. Lat. 47. 29. 
AUBIN pu Cemits, a town of Brittany in France. 


Auzix, in horſemanſhip, a broken kind of gate, 
between an amble and a gallop, accounted a defect. 
AU BONNE, a town of Switzerland, in the can- 
ton of Bern, E. Long. 5. 54. N. Lat. 48. 30. It is 
ſituated near a river of the ſame name, ſeven miles 
north of the lake of Geneva, upon an eminence which 
has a gentle declivity, at the foot of which runs the 
river with an impetuous torrent. The town is built in 
the form of an amphitheatre ; on the upper part of 
which ſtands a very handſome caſtle with a fine court, 
and a portico ſupported by pillars of a ſingle ſtone 
each ; above there 1s a covered gallery that runs round 
the court; and as the caſtle ſtands high, there is a moſt 
delight ful proſpect, not only of the town and neighbour- 
ing helds, but of the whole lake of Geneva and the land 
that ſurrounds it. At Thonen, in Savoy on the other 
fide of the lake, is a tower covered with tin, which makes 
a plittering appearance when the ſun is in a certain po- 
fition; and the caſtle of Aubonne has likewiſe a tower 
of the ſame kind, which at certain hours makes a ſi- 
milar appearance to the Savoyards. The balliage of 

ubonne contains ſeveral villages, which are moſtly at 
the foot of the mountain Jura. In one part of this 
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g0 down find a natural and perpetual ice-houſe. At 
the bottom is heard a great noiſe like that of a ſubter- 
rancous river, which is ſuppoſed to be that of the river 
ubonne, becauſe it firſt appears, with ſeveral ſources, 
about 100 paces from the foot of that mountain. 

_ AUBREY, (John), a famous Engliſh antiquary, 
telcended from an ancient family in Wiltſhire, was 
ern in 1626, He made the hiſtory and antiquities 


of England his peculiar ſtudy and delight; and con- 
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ſurrounded with high ſtrong walls, wide ditches, and 


W. Long. 1. 15. N. Lat. 48. 15. - 


mountain there is a very deep cave, wherein thoſe that 


A U-D 


tributed confiderable aſſiſtance to the famous Monaſti » Auburn 
con Anglicanum. He ſucceeded to ſeveral good eſtate | 
but law-ſuits and other misfortunes conſumed them all, — 
ſo that he was reduced to abſolute want. In this ex- 
tremity he faund a valuable benefactreſs in the lady 
Long of Draycot in Wilts, who gave him an apart- 
ment in her houſe, and ſupported him to his death, 
which happened about the year 1700. He was a man 
of capacity, learning, and application, a good Latin 
poet, an excellent naturaliſt, but ſomewhat credulous, 
and tinctured with ſuperſtition. He left many works 
behind him. He wrote, 1. Miſcellanies. 2. A Per- 
ambulation of the county of Surry, in five volumes, 
octavo. 3. The Life of Mr Hobbes of Malmſbury. 
4. Monumenta Britannica, or a Diſcourſe concerning 
Stonehenge, and Roll-Rich ſtones in Oxfordſhire. 
5. Architefonica Sacra; and ſeveral other works till 
in manuſcript. e 
AUBURN, a market-town in Wiltſhire in Eng- 
land. W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 53. 20. | 
AUBUSSON, a ſmall town of France, in the pro- 
vince of La Marche, and the government of the Ly? 
onnis. Its ſituation is very irregular, on the river 


Creuſe, in a bottom ſurrounded with rocks and moun- 


tains. A manufacture of tapeſtry is carried on here, 
by which the town is rendered very populous. E. Long. 
2. 15. N. Lat. 45. 58. F 
AUCAUGREL, the capital of the kingdom of 
Adel in Africa, ſeated on a mountain. E. Long. 44. 
25. N. Lat. 9. 10. Ly. 
AUCH, a city of France, the capital of the coun- 
ty of Armagnac, and the metropolis of all Gaſcony. 
The archbiſhop aſſumes the title of primate of Aqui- 
tain, and the cathedral is one of the fineſt in all 
France. The city ſtands on the dechvity of a moun- 
tain near the river Gors. E. Long. o. 40. N. Lat. 
40. | | : | 
+ AUCTION, a kind of public ſale, very much in 


uſe for houſehold: goods, books, plate, &c. By this 


method of ſale the higheſt bidder is always the buyer. 
This was originally a kind of ſale among the ancient 
Romans, rad by the public crier /ub haſta, 1. e. 
under a ſpear ſtuck up on that occaſion, and by ſome 
magiſtrate, who made good the ſale by delivery of the 
oods. 
N AUDEUS, the chief of the Audeans, obtained the 


name of an heretic, and the puniſhment of banmiſhment, 


for celebrating Eafter in the manner of the Jews, and 
attributing an human form to the Deity, He died in 
the country of the Goths, about the year 370. 
AUDEANISM, the ſame with anthropomorphiſm. 
See ANTHROPOMORPHITES. | 1 
AUDIENCE given to ambaſſadors, a ceremony 
obſerved in courts at the admiſſion of ambaſſadors or 
public miniſters to a hearing. N 
In England, audience is given to ambaſſadors in the 


. to envoys and reſidents, in a gal- 


ery, cloſet, or in any place where the king happens to 
be. Upon being admitted, as is the cuſtom of all 
courts, they make three bows, after which they cover 
and ſit down; but not before the king is covered and 
ſat down, and has given them the ſign to put on their 
hats. When the king does not care to have them co- 
vered, and ſit, he himſelf ſtands uncovered; which is 
taken as a ſlight. At Conſtantinople, miniſters uſually 
5 X 2 have 
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Audience 


Auditory. 


8 
have audience of the prime vizier. 

AvuDiENCE is alſo the name of a court of juſtice e- 
ſtabliſhed in the Weſt · Indies by the Spaniards, anſwer- 
ing in effect to the parliament in France. Theſe courts 
take in ſeveral provinces, called alſo audiences from the 
names of the tribunal to which they belong. 

AUDIENCE is alſo the name of an eccleſiaſtical court 
held by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, wherein differ- 
ences upon elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, mar- 
riages, &c. are heard. 

AUDILENDO &-TERMINANDo, a writ, or rather a 
commiſſion to certain perſons, when any inſurrection 
or great riot is committed in any place, for the ap- 
pealing and puniſhment thereof. 

AUDIENTES, or Avnirtokts, in church-hiſtory, 
an order of catechumens ; conſiſting of thoſe newly in- 
ſtructed in the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, and 
not yet admitted to baptiſm. | | 

AUDIT, a regular hearing and examination of an 
account by ſome proper officers, appointed for that 
purpoſe. 

AUDTTOR, in a general ſenſe, a hearer, or one 
who liftens and attends to any thing. | 

Auron, according to our law, is an officer of the 
king, or ſome other great perſon, who, by examining 
Fearly the accounts of the under-officers, makes up a 
general book, with the difference between their receipts 
and charges, and their allowances to allocations. 

AvuviTtor of the Receipts, is an officer of the ex- 
chequer who files the tellers bills, makes an entry of 
them, and gives the lord-treaſurer a certificate of the 
money received the week before. He alſo makes de- 
bentures to every teller, before they receive any money, 
and takes their accounts. He keeps the black book 
of receipts, and the treaſurer's key of the treaſury, 
_ ſees every teller's money locked up in the new trea- 

ury. | 

AvuDiToRs of the Revenue, or of the exchequer, of- 
ficers who take the accounts of thoſe who colle& the 
revenues and taxes raiſed by parliament, and take the 
accounts of the ſheriffs, eſcheators, collectors, tenants, 
and cuſtomers, and ſet them down.in a book, and per- 
fect them. | | | 


AvuviTors of the Preſt and Impreſt, are officers of 


the exchequer, who take and make 7 the accounts of 


Ste Nave. 


Ireland, Berwick, the mint, and of any money im- 
preſſed to any man for the king's ſervice. | 
Aupiross Collegiate, Conventual, &c. officers for- 
merly appointed in colleges, &c. to examine and paſs 
eir accounts. - | 
AUDITORES. See AvuDitnTEs. | 
AUDTITORTUM, in the anetent churches, was that 
part of the church where the audientes ftoad to hear 
and be inſtructed. | 
The auditorium was that part now called zavis ec- 
cleſix +. In the primitive times, the church was ſo 
ſtrict in keeping the people together in that place, that 


the perſon who went from thence in ſermon-time was 


ordered by the council of Carthage to be excommuni- 
cated. 


AUDTTORY, ſomething relating to the ſenſe of 


hearing. 
AvupiToRY, or AUDIENCE, an aſſembly of people 
who attend to hear a perſon that ſpeaks in public. 
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AVE 
giſtrate or judge hears cauſes. 

Aupi rok, in ancient churches. 
RIUM. | | 
Avuvitory Paſſage, ¶ meatus auditorius), in anato. 


my; the entrance of the ear *. nf 
lam, 


AVEIRO, a conſiderable city of Portugal, ſeated # 


AvuDITORY nerves. See Ax Aroux, ne 400, b. 
near the head of a ſmall gulf formed by the tide at the 
mouth of the river Vouga. This river forms a ſmall 
haven with a bar, over which veſſels may paſs that do 
not draw above eight or nine feet water. The city 
ſtands in a long plain, well watered, and very fertile. 
This plain is nine miles broad, from Porto to Coimbro; 


and is bounded on the eaſt by a chain of mountaing 


called Sara d Alcoba, which reach from the one town 
to the other. Near this city there is ſalt made in ſuf. 
ficient quantity-to ſerve two or three provinces. Here 
is a remarkable nunnery, where none are received but 


the daughters of the ancient nobility. The inhabitants 


of Aveiro have the fingular privilege, that no ſtranger 
whatever can pals a night there without leave of the 
magiſtrate. W. Long. 9. 8. N. Lat. 40. 30. 

RVELLANE, in heraldry, a croſs, the quarters 
of which ſomewhat reſemble a filbert - nut. Sylvanus 
Morgan ſays, that it is the croſs which enſigns the 
mound · of authority, or the ſovereigu's globe. 

AVELLINO, a city of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, with a biſhop's ſee. It was almoſt ruined by 
an earthquake in 1694. E. Long. 15. 13. N, Lat. 
40. 53. 


| AVE-MARIA, the angel Gabriel's ſalutation of 


the Virgin Mary, when he brought her the tidings of 
the incarnation.— It is become a prayer or form of de- 
votion in the Romiſh church. Their chaplets and roſa- 
ries are divided into ſo many ave-marias, and ſo many 
pater-noſters, to which the Papiſts aſcribe a wonderful 
efficacy. | 

AVENA, oars; a genus of the digynia order, be- 
longing to the triandria claſs of plants. Of this genus 
Linnzus enumerates 16 ſpecies, of which none deſerve 
notice, except that which is commonly known and cul- 
tivated for grain; for a particular account of the cul- 
ture of which, ſee AG6RicuLTURE, no 116, 117.—Oats 
are an article of the Materia Medica. Gruels made 
from them have a kind of ſoft mucilaginous quality; by 
which they obtund acrimonious humours, and prove 


uſeful in inflammatory diſeaſes, coughs, hoarſeneſs, and 


exulcerations of the fauces. 

AVENACEOUS, ſomething belonging to or par- 
taking of the nature of oats. | | 

AVENAGE, in law, a certain quantity of oats paid 
by a tenant to a landlord, inſtead of rent or ſome other 
duties. 

AVENCHE, an ancient city of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Bern, formerly the capital of all Switzerland, 
but now ſhews its former greatneſs only by its ruins. 
E. Long. J. 7. N. Lat. 46. 50. | 

AVENES, a {mall but ſtrong town in French Flan- 
ders, in the county of Hainalt, ſeated on the river 
Fheſpes. It contains about 2500 inhabitants; but the 
houſes are wretchedly built, and the ſtreets irregular. 
It was fortified by M. Vauban in a ſtrong regular _ 
ner. About this place are a prodigious number 


white ſtones proper for building, and uſed by ſculptors 
AnviToky is alſo uſed for the bench whereon a ma- for ſtatues: they are known by the name of Safe, of 


Avent 


See Avniro. þ 


BY OE 


vents ferns: E. Long. 3. 40. N. Lat. 50. 10. 


AVENIO, an ancient town of the Cavares, and one 


hebe. of the moſt opulent in Gallia Narbonenſis; now Avig- 


non, in Provence. See AviGNON. | | 
AVENOR, an officer e to tbe king's ſtables, 
who provides oats for the horſes. He acts by warrant 
from the maſter of the horſe. =; | 
AVENS, in botany. See CARIO HILL us. 
' AVENTINE (John), author of the Annals of 
Bavaria, was born of mean parentage, in the year 1466, 
at Abenſperg in the country juſt named. He ſtudied 
firſt at Ingolſtad, and afterwards in the umverſity of 
Paris. In 1503, he privately 1 eloquence and 
poetry at Vienna; and in 1507, he publicly taught 


Greek at Cracow in Poland. In 1509, he read lectures 


on ſome of Cicero's pieces at Ingolftadt; and in 1512, 


- was appointed to be preceptor to prince Lewis and 


prince Erneſt, ſons of Albert the Wiſe, duke of Ba- 
varia; and travelled with the latter of thoſe two princes. 
Afﬀter this he undertook to write the Annals of Bava- 


ria, being encouraged by the dukes of that name, who 


ſettled a penſion upon him, and gave him hopes that 
they would defray the charges of the book. This work, 
which gained its author great reputation, was firſt pu- 
bliſhed in 1554, by Jerome Zieglerus, profeſſor of 
poetry in the univerſity of Ingolſtadt; and afterwards 
at Baſil in 1580, by Nicholas Ciſner. An affront which 
Aventine received in the year 1529, ſtuck by him all 
the reſt of his life: he was forcibly taken out of his 
ſiſter's houſe at Abenſperg, and hurried to a jail; the 
true cauſe of which violence was never known : but it 
would probably have been carried to a much greater 
length, had not the Duke of Bavaria interpoſed, and 
taken this learned man into his protection. Mr Bayle 
remarks, that the incurable melancholy which from this 
time poſſeſſed Aventine, was ſo far from determining 
him to lead a life of celibacy, as he had done till he was 
64, that it induced him perhaps to think of 2 

0 


The violence of his new paſſion was not however 


great but that ir ſuffered him to adviſe with two of his 
riends, and conſult certain paſſages of the Bible rela- 
tive to marriage. The reſult was, that it was beſt for 
him to marry; and having already loſt too much time, 
conſidering his age, he took the firſt woman he met 
with, who happened to be his own maid, ill-tempered, 
ugly, and extremely poor. He died the gf tr of January, 


1534, aged 68; leaving one daughter, who was then 


but two months old. He had a fon, who died before. 
AVENTINUS Mons, one of the ſeven hills on 


which ancient Rome ſtood. The origin of the name 


Aventinus is uncertain > but this hill was alſo called 
Murcius, from Murcia the goddeſs of ſloth, who had 
a little chapel there; and Collis Diane, from the temple 
of Diana; likewiſe Remonius, from Remus who wanted 
to build the city and who was buried there. It was ta- 


been within the compaſs of the city by Ancus Marcius. 


To the eaſt it had the city walls; to the ſouth, the Cam- 
pus Figulinus; to the weſt, the Tiber; and to the north, 
Mons Palatinus, in circuit two miles and a quarter. 
AVENTURE, in law- books, means a miſchance 
cauling the death of a perſon without felony. 

: AVENUE, in gardening, a walk planted on each 
ide with trees, and leading to an houſe, ren ne 


We Kc. and generally terminated by ſome diſtant 
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All evenues that lead to a houſe ought to be at Avenue, 
leaſt as wide as the whole front of the houſe, if wider AWenzoar. 

they are better ſtil] ; and avenues to woods and pro- 
ſpects ought not to be leſs than 60 feet wide. The 


* 


A V E 


trees ſhould not be planted nearer to one another than 
35 feet, eſpecially if they are trees of a ſpreading 
kind; and the ſame ovght to be the diſtance, if they 
are for a regular prove. 

The trees moſt proper for avenues with us, are the 
Engliſh elm, the lime, the horſe-cheſnut, the common 
ch the beech, and the abele. The Engliſh elm 
will do in all grounds, except ſuch as are very wet and 


ſhallow ; and this is preferred to all other trees, be- 


cauſe it will bear cutting, heading, or lopping in any 
manner, better than moſt others. The rough or ſmooth 
Dutch elm is approved by ſome, becauſe of its quick 
growth; this is a tree which will bear removing very. 
well, it is alſo green almoſt as ſoon as any plant what- 
ever in ſpring, and continues fo as long as any, and it 
makes an incomparable hedge, and is preferable to all 
other trees for lofty eſpaliers. The lime is valued for 
its natural growth, and fine ſhade. The horſe cheſnut 
is proper for all places that are not too much expoſed 
to rough winds. The common cheſnut will do very 
well in a good ſoil ; and riſes to a conſiderable height, 
when planted ſomewhat cloſe; though, when it ſtands 
ſingle, it is rather inclined to ſpread than to grow tall. 
The beech is a beautiful tree, and naturally grows well 


with us in its wild tate ; but it is leſs to be choſen for 


avenues than the before-mentioned, becauſe it does not 


bear tranſplanting well, but is very ſubje& to miſcarry. 


Laſtly, the abele is fit for any ſoil, and is the quickeft 
grower of any foreſt- tree. It ſeldom fails in tranſ- 
planting ; and ſucceeds very well in wet ſoils, in which 


the others are apt to fail. The oak is but little. uſed 


for avenues, becauſe of its ſlow growth. 
The old method of planting avenues was with re- 


gular rows of trees, and this has been. always kept to 


till of late: but we have now a much more magnifi- 
cent way of planting avenues ; this is by ſctting the 
trees in clumps, or plattoons, making the opening 


much wider than before, and placing the clumps of 


trees at about 300 feet diſtant from one another. In 
each of theſe clumps there ſhould be planted either ſe- 
ven or nine trees; but it is to be obſerved, that this is 
only to be practiſed where the avenue is to be of ſame 
conliderable length, for in ſhort walks this will not ap- 


pear fo ſightly as fingle rows of trees. The avenues 


made by clumps are fitteſt of all for parks. The trees. 
in each clump ſhould be planted about 30 feet aſunder ; 
and a trench ſhould be thrown up round the whole 
clump, to prevent the deer from coming to the trees: 
to bark them. 

AVENZOAR, ABU MERWAN ABDALMALEC EBN 
ZOHR, an eminent Arabian phyſician, flouriſhed about 
the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth 
century. He was of noble deſcent, and born at Se- 
vil, the capital of Andaluſia, where he exerciſed his 
profeſſion with great reputation, His grandfather 


and father were both phyſicians. The large eſtate 


he inherited from his anceſtors, ſet him above prac- 


tifing altogether for gain: he therefore took no fees 


from the poor, or from artificers, though he refuſed 
not the preſents of e and great men. His li- 
berality was extended even to his enemies; for which 

reaſon 


ene bd * -n 


Aveuzoar, 
Average. 


tiſe at 40, or (as others ſay) at 20; and had the ad- 
vantage of a longer experience than almoſt any one 


AV RE 
reaſon he uſed to ſay, that they hated him not for any 


fault of his, but rather out of envy. Dr Freind writes, 
that he lived to the age of 135 that he began to prac- 


ever had, for he enjoyed perfect health to his laſt hour. 


_ Heleft a fon, known alſo by the name of Eb» Zobr, 


who followed his father's profeſſion, was in great fa- 
vour with Al Manzir emperor of Morocco, and wrote 
ſeveral treatiſes of phyſic. | | 
Avenzoar was cotemporary with Averroes, who, ac- 
cording to Leo Africanus, heard the lectures of the 
former, and learned phyſic of him; this ſeems the 
more probable, becauſe Averroes more than once gives 
Avenzoar a very high and deſerved encomium, calling 
him admirable, glorious, the treaſure of all knowledge, 


and the moſt ſupreme in phyſic from the time of Galen to 


his own. Avenzoar, notwithſtanding, is by the genera- 
lity of writers reckoned an empiric : But Dr Freind 


| obſerves, that this character ſuits him leſs than any of 
the reſt of the Arabians. He was bred,” continues 


that author, “ in a phyſical family, his father and 
« grandfather being both practitioners, whom he al- 


« ways remembers with great gratitude and honour. 


e We have his own teſtimony that he had a regular e- 
& ducation; and that he nat only learned what pro- 
e perly belongs to a phyſician, but, out of a great 
ce defire of knowledge, every thing beſides which re- 


4 lates to pharmacy or ſurgery.” Dr Freindafterwards 
obſerves, that he was averſe to quackery, and rejects 


e the idle ſuperſtitions of aſtrologers ; and throughout 
4e all his work profeſſes himſelf ſo much of the dog- 
4 matical or rational ſea, which was directly oppo- 
& fite to the empirical, that he has a great deal of 


e reaſoning about the cauſes and ſymptoms of diſtem- 


«© pers; and as in his theory he chiefly, if not only, 


« follows Galen, ſo he quotes him upon all occaſions, 


cc oft ener than the reſt of the Arabians do. Notwith- 


* ſtanding he is ſo Galenical, there are ſeveral parti- 


& culars in him which ſeldom or never occur in other 
& authors; and there are ſome caſes which he relates 


4 from his own experience, which are worth peruſing.“ 


He wrote a book intitled, Tayafir i' lmaddavdt wal- 
tadbir, i. e. The method of preparing medicines and 
diet ;?* which is much eſteemed. This work was tranſ- 
lated into Hebrew, in the year of Chriſt 1280, and 
thence into Latin by Paravicius, whoſe verſion has had 
ſeveral] editions. The author added a ſupplement to 
it, under the title of Jãimé, or a Collection. He alſo 
wrote a treatiſe Fi ladæuiyat qua laughdiyat, i. e. Of 
Medicines and Food; wherein he treats of their qua- 
lities. | 

AVERAGE, in commerce, ſignifies the accidents 
and misfortunes which happen to ſhips and their car- 
goes, from the time of their Joading and ſailing, to 
their return and unloading ; and 1s divided into three 
kinds. - 1. The fimple or particular average, which 
conſiſts in the extraordinary expences incurred for the 
ſhip alone, or for the merchandizes alone. Such is the 
loſs of anchors, maſts, and rigging, occaſioned by the 
common accidents at ſea; the damages which happen 


to merchants by ſtorm, prize, ſhipwreck, wet, or rot- 


ting ; all which muſt be borne and paid by the thing 
which ſuffered the damage. 2. The 5 4 and common 
average, being thoſe expences incurred, and damages 
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with primage and average accu 


A £3 


ſuſtained, for the common good and ſecurity both of 
the merchandizes and veſſels, conſequently to be borne 


hy the ſhip and cargo, and to be regulated upon the 


whole. Of this number are the goods or money gi- 
ven for the ranſom of .the- ſhip and cargo, things 
thrown overboard for the ſafety of the ſhip, the ex. 
penſes of unloading for entering into a river or har. 
bour, and the proviſions and hire of the ſailors when 
the ſhip*is put under an ao 3. The ſmall aver. 
ages, which are the expences for towing and piloting 
the ſhip out of or into harbours, creeks, or rivers, one 
third of which muſt be charged to the ſhip, and two 
thirds to the cargo. 6 +1 | 
AvERAGE is more particularly uſed for a certain con- 
tribution that merchants make proportionably to theic 
loſſes, who have had their goods caſt into the ſea in 
the time of a tempeſt. It alſo fignifies a ſmall duty 


which thoſe merchants, who ſend goods in another 
man's ſhip, pay to the maſter for his care of them over 


and above the freight. Hence it is expreſſed in the bills 
of lading, paying ſo much * for the ſaid goods, 
7 omed. 
AVERDUPOIS. See AvoirDvueons. | 
AVERNUS, a lake of Campania in Italy, near 
Baiz, famous among the ancients for its poiſonous 
qualities. The following is the deſcription given 
of it by Strabo. ! Next to Baiz lies the Lucrine bay, 
and within it the lake Avernus. It was here that Ho- 
mer had deſcribed Ulyſſes as converſing with Tirefias's 
2 ; for here they ſaid was the oracle ſacred to the 
ades, which Ulyſſes came and conſulted concerning 
his return. The Avernus is a deep darkſome lake, 


with a narrow entry from the outer bay: it is ſur- 


rounded with ſteep banks that hang threatening over 
it; and is only acceſſible by the narrow paſſage thro 
which you fail in. Theſe banks were anciently quite 
overgrown with a wild wood, impenetrable to the hu- 
man foot. Its gloomy ſhade impreſſed an awful ſuper- 
ſtition upon the minds of the beholders ; whence it was 
reputed the habitation of the Cimmerians who dwelt 
in perpetual night. Whoever failed thither, firſt did 
ſacrifice ; and endeavoured to propitiate the infernal 
powers, with the aſſiſtance of ſome prieſts who attended 


upon the place, and directed the myftic perform- 


ance. Within, a fountain of pure water broke out 


juſt over the ſea; but nobody ever believed it, ſtating 


it to be a vein of the river Styx : ſomewhere near this 
fountain was the oracle; and 'the hot waters frequent 
in thoſe parts made them think they were branches of 


the burning Phlegethon.” The communication with the 


Lucrine lake is ſtill to be diſtinguiſhed, altho' filled up 


with earth; the diſtance between the two is but a few 


paces. The poiſonous efluvia from this lake were ſaid 
to be ſo ſtrong, that they proved fatal to birds endea- 
vouring to fly overit; but after grubbing up the wood, 
and building round it, no noxious effects were felt. 
Virgil aſcribes the poiſonous exhalation not to the lake 
itſelf, but to the cavern near-it, which was called A- 
vernus, or Cave of the Sibyl, and through which the 
poets feigned a deſcent to hell. Hence the proper name 
of the lake is Lacus Averni, the lake near the caverns 
as it is called by ſome ancient authors. It is now called 
Averno ; is about two miles long, and one broad; an 

and ſo far is it now from having any qualities nox10U3 
to birds, that many ſwim upon it. A little to the _ 
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which. ſome ſuppoſe to have been a temple of Apollo, 
and others of Pluto. Among the ancients all the pla- 
ces which emitted poiſonous exhalations were called 
erni. x 
AT ERRHOA, in botany, a genus of the decan- 
dria order, belonging to the pentagynia claſs of plants. 
Of this genus there are three ſpecies, all natives of In- 
dia, but poſſeſſing no remarkable quality. 
 AVERROES, one of the moſt ſubtile philoſophers 
that ever appeared among the Arabians, flouriſhed at 
the end of the 11h and U ee of the 12 century. 
He was the ſon of the high-prieſt and chief judge of 
Corduba in Spain: he was educated in the univerſity 
of Morocco; and ſtudied natural philoſophy, medicine, 
mathematics, law, and divinity. After the death of 
his father, he enjoyed his poſts; but, notwithſtanding 
his being exceeding rich, his liberality to men of let- 
ters in neceſſity, whether they were his friends or his 
enemies, made him always in debt. He was afterwards 
{tripped of all his poſts, and thrown into priſon, for he- 
reſy; but the oppreſſions of the judge who ſucceeded him, 
cauſed him to be reſtored to his former employments. 
He died at Morocco in the year 1206. He was 
exceſſively fat, though he eat bat once a-day. He ſpent 
all his nights in the ſtudy of philoſophy ; and when he 
was fatigued, amuſed himſelf with reading poetry or 
hiſtory, He was ngver ſeen to play at any game, or 
to partake in any diverſion, He was extremely fond 
of Ariſtotle's works, and wrote commentaries on them; 
whence he was ſtyled The commentator, by way of emi- 
He likewiſe wrote a work on the whole art of 
phylic, and many amorous verſes ; but when he grew 
old, he threw theſe laſt into the fire. His other poems 
are loſt, except a ſmall piece, in which he ſays, * that 
when he was young, he acted _— his reaſon ; but 
that, when he was in years, he followed its dictates:“ 
upon which he utters this wiſh; „ Would to God I 
had been born old, and that in my youth I had been 
in a ſtate of perfe&ion!” As to religion, his opinions 
were, that Chriſtianity 1s abſurd ; Judaiſm, the religion 
of children; Mahometaniſm, the religion of ſwine. _ 
AVERROISTS, a ſect of peripatetic philoſophers, 
who appeared in Italy ſome time before the reſtoration 
of learning, and attacked the immortality of the ſoul. 
They a4. their denomination from Averroes, the ce- 
lebrated interpreter of Ariſtotle , from whom they 
borrowed their diſtinguiſning doctrine. i 
The Averroiſts, who held the ſoul was mortal, ac- 
cording to reaſon or philoſophy, yet pretended to ſub- 
mit to the Chriltian theology, which declares it im- 
mortal. But the diſtinction was held ſuſpicious ; and 
this divorce of faith from reaſon was rejected by the 
doctors of that time, and condemned by the laſt coun- 
eil of the Lateran under Leo X. 
AVERRUNCI (pri); certain gods, whoſe buſineſs 


It was, according to the Pagan theology, to avert miſ- 


fortunes. Apollo and Hercules were of the number of 
theſe gods, among the Greeks ; and Caſtor and Pollux, 
emong the Romans. | | 
AVERSA, a town of Italy in the kingdom of 
Naples, with a biſhop's ſee. It is fituated in a very 
20. N. Lat. 41. o. 
AVERSION, according to Lord Kaims, is oppoſed 
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is the cave of the ſibyl; but its noxious qualities ſeem 
alſo to be loſt. There are alſo ſome old walls ſtanding, 


A U G 
to afedtion *, and not to deſire, as it commonly is. 
We have an affection to one perſon ; we have an aver- 
ſion to another: the former diſpoſes us to do good to its 
object, the latter to do ill. 1 | 

AVES, one of the Carribee iſlands, 45 1 miles ſouth 
of Porto Rico, with a good harbour for careening of 
ſhips. It is ſo called from the great number of birds 
that frequent it. There is another of the ſame name 
lying to the northward of this, in N. Lat. 15. o.; and a 
third near the eaſtern coaſt of Newfoundland, in N. Lat. 

0. 5. 

: f 475 the name of Linnzus's ſecond claſs of ani- 
mals. See ZooLoGy, ne 8. 

AVESBURY, (Robert), an Engliſh hiſtorian, of 
whom little more is known, than that he was keeper 
of the regittry of the court of Canterbury in the reign 
of Edward III. and conſequently that he lived in th 
14" century. He wrote, Memorabilia geſtia magnifict 
regis Anglia domini Edwardi tertii peſt conguęſtum, pro- 
cerumgue ; tadtis primitus quibuſdam geſtis de tempore 
patris ſui domini Edwardi ſccundi, que in regnis An- 
gliæ, Scotiæ, et Francia, ac in Aquitannia et Britannia, 


Ayes 


Avgmenta- 


tion. 


* Sce Af- 
feftion, 


=P 


non humana ſed Dei potentia, contigerunt, per Robertum 


de Aveſbury. This hiſtory ends with the battle of Poic- 
tiers, about the year 1356. It continued in manu- 
ſcript till the year 1720, when it was printed by the 
induſtrious Thomas Hearne at Oxford, from a manu- 
ſeript belonging to Sir Thomas Seabright. It is now 
become very ſcarce. | 

AUGE, a territory of Normandy in France, which 
gives title to a viſcount. It extends from Falaiſe and 
Argenton as far as the ſea, between the rivers Dives, 
Vie, and Tougues. The arable land is ſtiff, and pro- 
duces but little good corn : but they ſow ſainfoin ; 
which ſucceeds ſo well that they have five good crops 
ſucceſſively : they likewiſe ſow flax and hemp; and have 
a vaſt quantity of apples, with which they made cy- 
der. Horſes are bred here in great numbers; and 
the inhabitants fatten the oxen which come from Poic- 
tou and Brittany. 

AUGEAS, in fabulous hiſtory, was king of Elis, 
and particularly famed for his ſtable, which contained 
zooo oxen, and had not been cleaned for 30 years. 
Hercules was deſired to clear away the filth from this 
ſtable in one day; and Augeas promiſed, if he per- 
formed it, to give him a tenth part of the cattle. 'This 
taſk Hercules is ſaid to have performed by turning the 
courle of the river Alpheus through the table ; when 
Augeas refuſing to ſtand by his engagement, Hercules 


few him with his arrows, and gave his kingdom to 
Phyleus his ſon, who had ſhewn an abhorrence of his 


father's inſincerity. 


AUGMENT, in grammar, an accident of certaia 


tenſes of Greek verbs, being either the prefixing of a 
ſyllable, or an increaſe of the quantity of the initial 
vowels. | 

AUGMENTATION, in a general ſenſe, is the a& 
of adding or joining ſomething to another with a deſigu 
to render it large. 

AUGMENTATION is alſo uſed for the additament or 
thing added. | | 

AUGMENTATION. was alſo the name of a court erected 
27 Hen. VIII. ſo called from the augmentation of the 
revenues of the crown, by the ſuppreſſion of religious 
houſes ; and the office {till remains, wherein there are 

| man y 
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Augmenta- many curious records, tho' the court has been diffolved 


tion 


| 4 . 


long ſince. | 

—— in heraldry, are additional charges 
to a coat - armour, frequently given as particular marks 
of honour, and generally borne either in the eſcutch- 
eon or a conton; as have all the baronets of England, 
who have borne the arms of the Province of Ulſter in 
Ireland. | 

AUGRE, or Awo, an inſtrument vfed by car- 
penters and jomers to bore large round holes; and con- 
ſifting of a wooden handle, and an iron blade terminated 
at bottom with a ſteel bit. | 

AUGSBURG, a city of Germany, capital of the 
circle of Suabia, feated near the confluence of the 
Ardech and Lech, in one of the moſt beautiful plains 
that can be imagined. It is one of the largeſt and 


handſomeſt cities of the empire; but the fortifications 


are after the old manner, and irregular; the ſtreets 
are broad and ſtraight; the houfes moſtly of timber, 
plaſtered and whitened without, or adorned with paint - 
ings the reſt are of free- ſtone; the churches and foun- 
tarns are generally ornamented with fine figures of braſs. 
Many of the churches are ſtately, and adorned within 
with curious workmanſhip and paintings. That part 
of the city erected by the noble family of the Fuggers, 
who are lords of the adjacent country, conſiſts of ove. 
ral ftreets croſs-wife, containing 106 houſes : the poor 


people that inhabit them are maintained by an annual 


penſion. Its magnificent town-honſe is little inferior 
to that of Amfterdam, it being a vaſt ſquare ftone- 
building, with a marble portico; at the top of the 
front, within the pediment, is a large ſpread eagle, 
holding a ſceptre and globe in its talons, of braſs 
gilt, ſaid to weigh 2200 weight; the great portal is of 
a very beautiful reddiſh marble, over which is a balcony 
of the fame colour, ſupported by two pillars of white 
marble ; over the gate there are two large griffins of 


braſs ; moſt of the rooms are wainſcotted and ceiled 


with very fine timber: the great hall is very magnifi- 
cent, and paved with marble ; it is 110 feet long, 58 
broad, and 52 high, and its roof is ſupported by eight 
columns of red marble; the ceiling of the upper wall is 
of very curious workmanſhip of poliſhed aſh, conſiſting 
of compartments, the ſquares and pannels of which are 
enriched with gilded ſculptures, and filled with pic- 
tures and other ornaments ; this is likewiſe ſupported 
by eight pillars. with baſes and chapiters of braſs: the 
other rooms are handſomely adorned with very fine 
paintings. | | 
In the ſquare, near the town-houſe, is the fountain 
of Auguſtus, which is a marble baſon, ſurrounded with 
iron balluftrados finely wrought : at the four corners are 
four braſs ſtatues as big as the life, two of which are wo- 
men and two men; in the middle of the baſon is a pede- 
ſtal, at the foot of which are four large ſphinxes ſquirt- 
ing water out of their breaſts; a little above theſe are 
four infants holding four dolphins in their arms, which 
pour water out of their mouths ; and over theſe infants 
are feſtoons and pine-apples all of braſs ; upon the pe- 
deſtal is the ſtatue of Auguſtus as large as the life. 
The fountain moſt remarkable next to this is that of 
Hercules, which is a hexagon baſon with ſeveral braſs 
figures, particularly Hercules engaging the hydra. 
Another curioſity is the ſecret gate, which was contri- 
ved to let in perſons ſafely in time of war: it has ſo 
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many engines and diviſions with gates and keys. 
kn. for guards at e e * 
ther, where paſſengers are examined, that it is impoſ- 
fible for the town to be ſupriſed this way; the gates 
are bolted and unbolted, opened and ſhut, by unſeen 
operators, inſomuch that it looks like inchantment. 
The water - towers are alſo very curious, of which there 
are three ſeated on a branch of the river Lech, which 
runs thro? the city in ſuch a torrent as to drive ma 
mills, which work a number of pumps that raiſe the wa. 
ter in large leaden pipes to the top of the towers; one 
of theſe ſends water to the publie fountains, and the reſt 
to near 1000 houſes in the city. 

The Lutherans have a college here, which is a vaſt 
fquare building, with a fine clock on the top of the 
front. In this there are ſeven different claſſes, a hall 
for public diſputations, and a theatre for dramatic re. 
prefentations. The cathedral is a large, gloomy, Go- 
thic building, with two ſpire- ſteeples; it is adorned 
with paintings upon whimſical fobjects, and has a 
great gate all of braſs, over which are feyeral ſcripture 
paſſages well repreſented in baſſo relievo. The Jeſuits 
have a fplendid college here, which, with their church, 
is full of gilding, painting, and carving ; they have 
likewiſe a fine library. Though half the inhabi- 
tants are Lutherans, there are a great many Popiſl 
proceſſions. There are no Jews in the town, nor are 
they ſuffered to lie there; but they inhabit a village at 
about a league diſtance, and pay ſo much an hour for 
the liberty of trading in the day-time. The Benedic- 
tine abbey is a vaſt Gothic building, the ceiling of 
which is ſaid to be the higheſt in Germany, and over- 
looks all the reſt of the churches; it is adorned with 
feveral ſtatues, and has one very grand altar. The 
church of St Croix is one of the handfomeſt in Augſ- 
burg for architecture, painting, fculpture, gilding, and 
a fine ſpire. . 

The inhabitants look upon Auguſtus Cæſar as the 
founder of the town: it is true, that that emperor ſent 
a colony there; but the town was already founded, 
though he gave it the name of Augaſta Vindelicorum. 
But that which will eterniſe the memory of this town 
is the confeſſion of faith which the Proteſtant princes 
preſented to Charles V. in 1530. Though the Prote- 
ſtants were very powerful at Augſburg, they could 
not keep their ground; for the Bavarians drove them 
from thence: but Guſtavus Adolphus reſtored them 
again in 1632; fince which time they have continued 
there, and ſhare the government with the Papiſts. In 
1703, the elector of Bavaria took the city after a ſiege 
of ſeven days, and demoliſhed the fortifications : how- 
ever, the battle of Hochſted reſtored their liberty, which 
they yet enjoy under the government of their own ma- 
giſtrates, the biſhop having no temporal dominion in 
the city. The chapter is compoſed of perſons of qua- 
lity, who are to bring proofs of their nobility. The 
canons have a right of electing their own biſhop, who 18 
a ſovereign, in the ſame manner as ſeveral other of the 
German biſhops. E. Long. 10. 58. N. Lat. 48. 24. 

AUGUR, an officer among the Romans appointed 
to foretel future events, by the chattering, flight, and 
feeding, of birds. There was a college or communit} 
of them, conſiſting originally of three members with 
reſpe& to the three Luceres, Rhamnenſes, and Tatien- 


ſes: afterwards the number was increaſed to nine, — 
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of whom were patricians, and five plebeians. They bore 


an augural ſtaff or wand, as the enſign of their autho- 


rity; and their dignity was ſo much reſpected, that 


they were never depoſed, nor any ſubſtituted in their 
place, tho' they ſhould be convicted of the moſt enor- 
mous crimes. See AuGuRT. | 


AUGURAL, ſomething relating to the augurs.— 


The augural inftruments are repreſented on ſeveral an- 
cient medals. | 0 
AvGuRAL Supper, that given by a prieſt on his firſt 
admiſſion into the order, called alſo by Varro Adii- 
cialis. FS 15 
AvGuRAL Books, thoſe wherein the diſcipline and 
rules of augury were laid down. 5 | 
AUGURALE, the place in a camp where the ge- 
neral took auſpicia, This anſwered to the Augurato- 
rium in the city. eee e e 
AUGURALE is alſo uſed in Seneca, for the enſign or 
badge of an augur, as the /tuus. | 
AUGURA'FORIUM, a building on the Palatine 
mount, where public auguries were taken. 
AUGURY, in its proper ſenſe, the art of foretell- 
ing future events by obſervations taken from the chat- 
tering, ine feeding, and flight, of birds; though 
it is uſed by ſome writers in a more goers ſignifica- 
tion, as compriſing all the different kinds of divination “. 
Augury was a very ancient ſuperſtition. We know 


from Heſiod, that huſbandry was in part regulated by 


the coming or going of birds; and moſt probably it 
bad been in uſe long before his time, as aſtronomy was 
then in its infancy. In proceſs of time, theſe animals 
ſeem to have gained a greater and very wonderful au- 
thority, till at laſt no affair of conſequence, either of 
private or public concern, was undertaken without con- 
ſulting them. They were looked upon as the interpre- 
ters of the gods; and thoſe who were qualified to un- 
derſtand their oracles were held among the chief men 
in the Greek and Roman ſtates, and became the aſſeſ- 
ſors of kings, and even of Jupiter himſelf. However 
abſurd ſuch an inſtitution as a college of Augurs may 
appear in our eyes, yet, like all other extravagant inſti- 
tutions, it had in part its origin from nature. When 
men conſidered the wonderful migration of birds, how 
they diſappeared at once, and appeared again at ſta- 
ted times, and could give no gueſs where they went, it 
was almoſt natural to ſuppoſe, that they retired ſome- 
where out of the ſphere of this earth, and perhaps ap- 
proached the ethereal regions, where they might con- 
verſe with the gods, aud thence be enabled to predict 
events. It was almoſt natural for a ſuperſtitious peo- 

ple to imagine this; at leaſt to believe it, as ſoon as 
lome impoſfor was impudent enough to aſſert it. Add 
to this, that the diſpoſition in ſome birds to imitate the 

human voice muſt contribute much to the confirmation 

of ſuch a doQrine. This inſtitution of augury ſeems 

to have been much more ancient than that of aru- 

ipicy ; for we find many inſtances of the former in Ho- 

mer, but not a fingle one of the latter, though fre- 

quent mention is made of ſacrifices in that author. 

From the whole of what has been obſerved, it ſeems 

probable that natural augury gave riſe to religious 

augury, and this to aruſpicy, as the mind of man 

makes a very eaſy tranſition from a little truth to a 

great deal of error. | 


ks, 5 in Ariſtophanes gave the hint for theſe ob- 
oh, 16 
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ſervations. In the comedy of the Birds, he makes one 
of them ſay thus: The greateſt bleſſings which can 
happen to you, mortals, are derived from us; firſt, we 
ſnew you the ſeaſons, viz. Spring, Winter, Autumn. 
The crane points out the time for ſowing, when ſhe 
flies with her warning notes into Egypt; ſhe bids the 
ſailor hang up his rudder and take his reſt, and every 
prudent man provide himſelf with winter-garments. 
Next the kite appearing, proclaims another ſeaſon, viz. 
when it is time to ſhear his ſheep. After that the ſwal- 
low informs you when it 1s time to put on ſummer 
clothes. We are to you, (adds the chorus), Ammon, 
Dodona, Apollo: for, after conſulting us, you under- 
take every thing ; merchandiſe, purchaſes, marriages, 
&c.“ Now, it ſeems not improbable, that the fame 
tranſition was made in the ſpeculations of men, which 
appears in the poet's words; and that they were eaſily 
induced to think, that the ſurpriſing foreſight of birds, 
as to the time of migration, indicated ſomething of a 
divine nature in them; which opinion Virgil, as an E- 
picurean, thinks fit to enter his proteſt againſt, when 
he ſays, p 1 23 8 
Haud equidem credo, quia fit divinitas illis 
Ingenium. 8 5 


But to return to Ariſtophanes. The firſt part of the 


chorus, from whence the afore- cited paſſage is taken, 
ſeems, with all its wildneſs, to contain the fabulous 
cant, which the augurs made uſe of in order to account 
for their impudent impoſitions on mankind. It ſets out 
with a coſmogony; and ſays, That in the beginning 
were Chaos and Night, and Erebus and Tartarus: 
That there was neither water, nor air, nor ſky: That 
Night laid an egg, from whence, after a time, Love 
aroſe: That Love, in conjunction with Erebus, pro— 
duced a third kind; and that they were the firſt of the 
immortal race, &c. . | 
AUGUST, in chronology, the eighth month of our 
year, containing 31 days. Auguſt was dedicated to 
the honour of Auges Cæſar, becauſe, in the ſame 
month, he was created conſul, thrice triumphed in 
Rome, ſubdued Egypt to the Roman empire, and made 
an end of civil wars; being before called Sexatilis, or 
the ſixth from March. 


Augury 
| 
Auguſta. 


AUGUSTA; or Aber l, an iflend in the Adriate 


ſea, on the coaſt of Dalmatia, near Raguſa, ſubje& 
to Venice. E. Long. 17. 50. N. Lat. 42. 35. 
AvucusTA Auſciorum, a town of Aquitania, ſo na- 
med out of compliment to Auguſtus, being originally 
called Climberrum, which name it afterwards reſumed. 
In the middle age, it took the name of the people, Au- 


{ci ; and is now called Auch, the capital of Gaſcony “. gee Auch. 


AvcusTa Emerita, a town of Lulitania on the ri- 
ver Anas, the capital of the province; a colony of the 


Emeriti, or ſuch ſoldiers as had ſerved out their legal 


time, were men of experience, or had received marks 
of favour. The colony was founded by Auguſtus; 
and is now called Merida, a city of Spain, in Eitre- 
madura, on the river Guadiana. See MERRI DAN. 
AvevusTa Pratoria, a town and colony of Gallia 
Ciſalpina, and capital of the Salaſſii; ſeated at the 
Graiz on the Duria. Now Acuſte in 
Piedmont. See AousTE. | 
AvucvusTa Rauracorum, a town of Gallia Belgica: 


now a ſmall village called 4ugy/t, at the bend of the 


Rhine northwards, but from the ruins, which are {till 
5 * to 
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Auguſta to be ſeen, appears to have been a conſiderable colony, 
k at the diſtance of fix miles from Baſil to the eaſt. 


Auguſtin. 
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AvucusTAa Sueſſanum, a town of Gallia Belgica on 
the Axona ; ſo called from Auguſtus, and with great 
probability ſuppoſed to be the — dh Sueſſonum 
of Cæſar. Now Soiſſonc, on the river Aiſne, in the Iſle 
of France. See SO1SSONS. - | 
__Avevsr4 Taurinorum, a town of the Taurini at 
the foot of the Alps where the Duria Minor falls into 
* Sce Turin, the Po; now Turin, the capital of Piedmont *. 

AvevsrTa Treba, a town of the ZAEqu, near the 
ſprings of the river Anio in Italy; now Trevi, in Um- 
+ See Trevi. bria, or in the eaſt of the Campagna di Roma f. 
AvcusTA Trevirorum, a town of the Treviri, a 
people inhabiting between the Rhine and the Meuſe, 
| bute ſpecially about the Moſelle ; now Triers, or Treves, 
} SeeTreves, in the circle of the Lower Rhine on the Moſelle 4. 
AvcusTaA Vindelicorum, a town of the Licates on 
the Licus ; called by Tacitus a noble colony of Ryæ- 
* Sce Aug ſ- tia 5 now Augſourgs capital of Suabia *. | x 
PUT. _ AUGUSTALES, in Roman antiquity, an epithet 
iven to the flamens or prieſts appointed to ſacrifice to 
Auguſtus after his deification ; and alſo to the Judi or 
games celebrated in honour of the ſame prince on the 
fourth of the ides of October. 

AUGUSTALIA, a feſtival inſtituted by the Ro- 
mans in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, on his return to 
Rome, after having ſettled peace in Sicily, Greece, 
Syria, Aſia, and Parthia ; on which occaſion they like- 
wiſe built an altar to him, inſcribed Fortune reduci. 

AUGUSTALIS Px zrecrvs, a title peculiar to a 
Roman magiſtrate who governed Egypt, with a power 
much like that of a proconſul in other provinces. 
AUGUSTIN, or Aus rix, (St), the firſt archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was originally a monk in the convent 
of St Andrew at Rome, and educated under St Gre- 
gory, afterwards pope. Gregory I. by whom he was 
diſpatched into Britain with 40 other monks of the 

ſame order, about the year 596, to convert the Englith 

Saxons to Chriſtianity. They landed in the iſle of 
| Thanet; and having ſent ſome French interpreters to 

king Ethelbert with an account of their errand, the 

king gave them leave to convert as many of his ſub- 
jects as they could, and aſſigned their place of reſi- 


dence at Dorovernum, fince called Canterbury; to 


which they were confined till the king himſelf was con- 
verted, whoſe example had a powerful influence in pro- 
moting the converſion of his ſubjects; but though he 
was extremely pleaſed at their becoming Chriſtians, he 
never attempted to compel them. He diſpatched a 
prieſt and a monk to Rome, to acquaint the pope with 
the ſucceſs of his miſſion, and to defire his #f tom 
of certain queſtions. Theſe men brought back with 
them a pall, and ſeveral books, veſtments, uteniils, and 
ornaments for the churches. His holineſs, by the ſame 
meſſengers, gave Auguſtin directions concerning the 
ſettling of epiſcopal ſees in Britain; and ordered him 
not to pull down the idol-temples, but to convert them 
into Chriſtian churches; only deftroying the idols, and 
ſprinkling the place with holy water, that the natives, 
by frequenting the temples they had been always ac- 
cuſtomed to, might be the leſs ſhocked at their entrance 
into Chriſtianity. Auguſtin refided principally at Can- 
terbury, which thus became the metropolitan church 


of England; and having eſtabliſhed biſhops in ſeveral 
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and falling dangerouſly ill, earneſtly deſired to be bap- 


| profeſſor of rhetoric in that city. Here he had oppor- 


aA VU © 
of the cities, he died on the 26h of May, 607. The Auguſi 
Popiſh writers aſcribe ſeveral miracles to him. The | | 
obſervation of the feſtival of St Auguſtin. was firſt in. ' bocca 
joined in a ſynod held under Cuthbert archbiſhop of : 
Canterbury, and aſterwards by the pope's bull in the 
reign of king Edward III. Th IS 

AUGUSTINE (St), an alluſtrious father of the 
church, was born at Ihagaſte, a city of Numidia, on 
the 13 of November, 354. His father, a burgeſs 
of that city, was called Patricius; and his mother, 
Monica, who being a woman of great virtue, inſtructed 
him in the principles of the Chriſtian religion. In 
his early youth he was in the rank of the catechumens; 


4rouſtine 
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tized; but the violence of the diſtemper cealing, his 
baptiſm was delayed. His father, who was not yet 
baptized, made him ſtudy at Thagaſte, Madaura, and 
afterwards at Carthage. Auguſtine, having read Ci. 
cero's books of philoſophy, began to entertain a love 
for wiſdom, and applied himſelf to the Rudy of the 
holy ſcriptures; nevertheleſs, he ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſeduced by the Manicheans. At the age of 19, 
he returned to Thagaſte, and taught grammar, and 
alſo frequented the bar : he afterwards taught rhetoric 
at Carthage with applauſe. The inſolence of the 
ſcholars at Carthage made him take a reſolution to go 
to Rome, tho? againſt his mother's will. Here alſo he 
had many "a a but difliking them, he quitted 
Rome, and ſettled at Milan, and was. choſen public 
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tunities of hearing the ſermons of St Ambroſe, which, 
together with the ſtudy of St Paul's epiſtles, and the 
converſion. of two of his friends, determined him to 
retract his errors, and quit the ſect of the Manicheans; 
this was in the 329 year of his age. In the vacation of 
the year 386, he retired to the houſe of a friend of his, 
named VYerecundus, where he ſeriouſly applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the Chriſtian religion, in order to pre- 
pare himſelf for baptiſm, which he received at Eaſter, 
in the year 387. Soon after this, his mother came to 
ſee him at Milan, and invite him back to Carthage; but 
at Oſtia, whither he went to embark in order to his 
return, ſhe died. He arrived in Africa about the end 
of the year 388 ; and having obtained a garden-plot 
without the walls of the city of Hippo, he aſſociated 
himſelf with 11 other perſons of eminent ſanctity, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſclves by wearing leathern girdles, 
and hved there in a monaſtic way for the ſpace of three 
years, exerciſing themſelves in faſting, prayer, ſtudy, 
and meditation, day and night: from hence ſprung 
up the Auguſtine friars, or eremites of St Auguſtine, 
being the firſt order of mendicants; thoſe of St Jerome, 
the Carmelites, and others, being but branches of this 
of St Auguſtine. About this time, or before, Vale- , 
rius biſhop of Hippo, againſt his will, ordained him 
prieſt : nevertheleſs, he continued to reſide in his little 
monaſtery, with his brethren, who, renouncing all 
property, poſſeſſed their goods in common. Valerius, 
who had appointed St Auguſtine to preach in his place, 
allowed him to do it in his preſence, contrary fo the 
cuſtom of the churches in Africa. He explained the 
creed, in a general council of Africa, held in 393. 
'Two years after, Valerius, fearing he might be pre- 
ferred to be biſhop of another church, appointed him 
his coadjutor or colleague, and cauſed him to * 
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lame, then primate of Numidia. St Auguſtine died 
the 28th day of Auguſt, 430, aged 76 years, having 
had the misfortune to ſee his country invaded by the 
Vandals, and the city where he was biſhop beſieged 
for ſeven months. | : | 

The works of St Ar 
beſt edition of them is that of Maurin, printed at 
Antwerp, in 1700. They are but little read at this 


time, except by the clergy of the Greek church and 
in the Spaniſh univerſities. © The bookſellers of Lon-: 
don receive frequent commiſſions for them, and indeed 


for the moſt of the fathers, from Ruſſia, and alſo 
Spain.“ 1 e e CO SITE 
e sTIxx (St), a fort of North America, on the. 
eaſt coaſt of Cape Florida, fituated in W. Long. 81. 
10. N. Lat. 30. 0. This fort was built by the Spa- 
niards; who were ſcarce well eſtabhſhed there, when they 
were attacked by Sir Francis Drake in 1586, who re- 
duced and pillaged the fort and town adjacent. In 
1665, it underwent a ſimilar fate, being attacked by 
Captain Davis at the head of a conſiderable company 
of bucaneers. In 1702, an attempt was made by 
Colonel More to annex St Auguſtine to the Britiſh do- 
minions. He inveſted it with only 500 Englith and 
700 Indians; which ſmall force, however, would have 
been ſufficient to reduce the place, had not ſuccours 


from 


if 


arrived when it was on the point of ſurrendering. 


Even then, it is thought that he might have defeated 
the reinforcement which arrived; but he choſe to raiſe 
the ſiege, and retire with precipitation. In 1740, ano- 
ther unſucceſsful attempt was made on this fort by ge- 
neral Oglethorpe: it was, however, together with the 
whole country of Florida, ceded to Great Britain by 
the treaty of Paris in 1763. 811 0 0 0 

AuGusTINE, a cape of South America. W. Long. 
35. 4, % , Bogart ted amid g ire It a 

AUGUSTINES, a religious order in the church of 
Rome, who follow the rule of St Auguſtine, preſcribed” 
them by pope Alexander IV. Among other things, 


this rule enjoins to have all things in common, to re- 


ceive nothing without the leave of their ſuperior; and 


ſeveral other precepts relating to charity, modeſty, and 
chaſtity. There are likewiſe nuns of this order. The 
Auguſtines are clothed in black, and at Paris are known 
under the name of the religious of St Genevieve, that 
abbey being the chief of the order. ; 
AUGUSTOBONA, a city of the Tricaſſers in 
ancient Gaul, from whom it was afterwards called Tri- 
caſes, and Trecaſſæ; and {till farther corruptedto Trace, 
or Treci ; whence the modern name Troyes, in Cham- 
See TRoyEs. _ | | 
AUGUSTODUNDUM, the capital of the Adui, 
where there was a famous academy or ſchool for the 
education of youth; now Auſtun, or Autun, in the 
duchy of Burgundy, on the Arroux. See AvTvux; 
AUGUSTOMAGUS, an ancient town of Gallia 
Belgica; now Sentis, in the Iſle of France. E. Long. 
2. 30. N. LA 407 e I 
— AUGUSTOW, a ſmall but ſtrong town of Poland, 
in the duchy and palatinate of Polakia, ſeated on the 
nver Narieu. E. Long. 24. 2. N. Lat. 53. 25. 
AUGUSTUS (Fort), a ſmall fortreſs ſeated on a 
plain at the head of Lochneſs in Scotland, between 


the rivers Taarf and Oich ; the laſt is a conſiderable 


WS 


zoouſtine dained biſhop of Hippo, by Megalus biſhop of Ca- 


ſtine make ten tomes ; the 


there is not a 


A W--. 4 | 
ſtream, and has over it a ſtone bridge of three arches. 
The fort conſiſts of four baſtions; within is the go- 


vernor's houſe, and barracks for 400 men: it was ta- 
ken by the rebels in 1746, who immediately deſerted 
it, after demoliſhing what they could. The name of 
this fort in Erſe is Xill-chuimin, or the burial place of 


the Cummins. It lies on the road to the Ifle of Sky, 
which is about 52 miles off; but on the whole way 
place fit for the reception of man or 


horſe. 3435 | 
AUGUSTUS (Caius Julius Cæſar Octavianus), the 


Auguſtus 


6 o 
Avicena. 


nephew of Julius Cæſar, was born at Rome 63 years | 


before Jeſus Chriſt. When he underſtood that his uncle 


had adopted him for his heir, he went to Italy and 


attached himſelf to his party. He quarrelled with M. 
Antonius ; but afterward entering into a treaty with 


him and Lepidus, theſe three formed the ſecond trium- 
virate, agreed to a proſcription of their reſpective ene- 


Lepidus 


mies, and divided the empire _—_—_— them. 


being abandoned by his army, was ſent into exile; and 


Antonius being reduced to deſtroy himſelf, Octavius 


aſſumed the title of Emperor, and the appellation af 


Auguſtus. He was cruelin his triumvirate, but ſeemed 


to have adopted new virtues with his imperial dignity; 
ſince he now appeared juſt, affable, moderate, and 


liberal: he maintained peace; advanced men of me- 


rit ; and patroniſed arts and ſciences, which under his 


| homey perfection. He 


reign were brought to the 


died at the age of 75. See Roxx. 


_ AVIARY, a place ſet apart for feeding and propa-. 


gating birds. It ſhould be fo large, as to give the 
birds ſome freedom of flight ; and turfed, to avoid the 
appearance of foulneſs on the floor. 


 AVICENA, or Avictents, the prince of Ara- 
bian philoſophers and phyſicians, was born at Aſſena, 


a village in the neighbourhood of Bokhara. His fa- 
ther was from Balkh in Perſia, and had married at 
Bokhara. The firſt years of Avicenes were devoted 
to the ſtudy of the Koran, and the Belles Lettres. He 
ſoon ſhewed what he was likely to become afterwards ; 
and the progreſs he made was ſo rapid, that, when he 
was but ten years old, he was perfectly intelligent in 
the moſt hidden ſenſes of the Koran. 


Abou-Abdoullah, a native of Napoulous in Syria, 


at that time profeſſed philoſophy at Bokhara with the 


greateſt reputation. Avicenes ſtudied under him the 
principles of logic ; but, ſoon diſguſted with the flow 
manner of the ſchools, he ſet about ſtudying alone, 
and read all the authors that had written on „ © xy 
without any other help than that of their commenta- 
tors. Mathematics had no fewer charms for him ; and, 
after reading the firſt fix propoſitions of Euclid, he 
got alone to the laſt, having made himſelf perfect ma- 
er of them, znd treaſured up all of them equally in 
his memory. | | 
Poſſeſſed with an extreme avidity to be acquainted 
with all ſorts of ſciences, he likewiſe devoted himſelf 
to the ſtudy of medicine. Perſuaded that this divine 
art conſiſts as much in practice as in theory, he ſought 
all opportunities of ſeeing the fick ; and afterwards 
confeſſed, that he had learned more from experience 
than from all the books he had read. He was now in 
his 16® year, and already was celebrated for being 
the light of his age. Hereſolvedat this age to reſume 
his ſtudies of philoſophy, which medicine had made 


A . him 


ob A TY -& 


Avicena. him neglect; and he ſpent a year and a half in this 


painful labour, without ever fleeping all this time a 
whole night together. If he felt himſelf oppreſſed 
by ſleep, or exhauſted by ſtudy, a glaſs of wine re- 
freſhed his waſted ſpirits, and gave him new vigour for 
ſtudy ; if in ſpite of him his eyes for a few minutes 
ſhut out the light, it then happened to him to recol- 
lect and meditate upon all the things that had occupied 
his thoughts before ſleep. At the age of 21, he con- 
ceived the bold defign of incorporating, in one work, 
all the objects of human knowledge; and carried it in- 
to execution in an Encyclopedie of 20 volumes, to 
which he gave the title of the Utility of Utilities.” 
Several great princes had been taken dangerouſly ill, 
and Avicenes was the only one that could know their 
ailments and cure them. His reputation increaſed daily, 
and all the kings of Aſia deſired to retain him in their 
families. | 
Mahmud, the fon of Sabektekin, the firſt ſultan 
of the Dynaſty of the Samanides, was then the moſt 
powerful prince of the eaſt. Imagining that an im- 
plicit obedience ſhould be paid by all manner of per- 
ſons to the injunctions of his will, he wrote a haughty 
letter to Mamun ſultan of Kharazm, ordering him to 
fend Avicenes to him, who was at his court, with fe- 
veral other learned men. Philoſophy, the friend of li- 
berty and independance, looks down with ſcorn on the 
ſhackles of compulſion and reſtraint. Avicenes, ac- 
cuſtomed to the molt flattering diſtinctions among the 
great, could not endure the imperious manner of Mah- 
mud's inviting him to his court, and refuſed to go 
there. But the Sultan of Kharazm, who dreaded his 
reſentment, obliged the philoſopher to depart with o- 
thers whom that prince had demanded to be ſent tohim. 
Avicenes pretended to obey ; but, inſtead of repair- 
ing to Gazna, he took the rout of Giorgian. Mah- 
mud, who had gloried in the thoughts of keeping him 
at his palace, was greatly irritated at his flight. He 
diſpatched portraits done in crayons. of this philoſo- 
pher to all the princes of Afia, with orders to have 
him conducted to Gazna, if he appeared in their 
courts. But Avicenes had fortunately efcaped the moſt 
diligent ſearch after him. He arrived in the capital of 
Giorgian, where, under a diſguiſed name, he performed 
many admirable cures, Is 
Cabous then reigned in that country. A nephew, 
whom he was extremely fond of, being fallen fick, the 
moſt able phyſicians were called in, and none of them 
were able to know his ailment, or give him any eaſe. 
Avicenes was at laſt conſulted. So ſoon as he had felt 
the young prince's pulſe, he was confident with him- 
felf, that his illneſs proceeded from a violent love, 
which he dared not to declare. Avicenes commanded 
the perſon, who had the care of the different apart- 
ments in the palace, to name them all in their reſpective 
order A more lively motion in the prince's pulſe, at 
hearing mentioned one of theſe apartments, betrayed 
a part of his fecret. The keeper then had orders to 
name all the ſaves that inhabited that apartment. At 
the name of one of theſe beauties, the young Cabous 
80uld not contain himſelf ; an extraordinary beating of 
his pulſe completed the diſcovery of what he in vain 
defired to keep concealed. Avicenes, now fully aſ- 
fured that this ſlave was the cauſe of this prince's ill- 
neſs, declared that ſhe alone had the power to cure him. 
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The Sultan's conſent was neceſſary, and he of courſe Avices, 
was curious to fee his nephew's phyſician. He bad 
ſcarce looked at him, when he knew in his features 
thoſe of the crayoned portrait ſent him by Mahmud; 
but Cabous, far from forcing Avicenes to repair to 
Gazna, retained him for ſome time with him, and 
heaped honours and preſents on him. | 

This philoſopher paſted afterwards into the court of 
Nedjmeddevle, Sultan of the race of the Bouides. 
Being appointed firſt phyſician to that prince, he found 
means to gain his confidence to ſo great a degree, that 
he raiſed him to the poſt of Grand Viſir. Bat he did 
not long enjoy that illuſtrious dignity. Too great 
an attachment for pleaſures, eſpecially thoſe of love 
and the table, made him loſe at the ſame time his 
poſt and his maſter's favour. From that time Avi- 
cenes felt all the rigours of adverlity, which he had 
brought upon himſelf by his ill conduct. He wandered 
about as a fugitive, and was often obliged to ſhift 
the place of his habitation to ſecure his life from dan - 
ger. He died at Hamadan, aged 58 years, in the 
428® year of the Hegira, and of Chriſt 1036. 

The perfect knowledge he had of phyſie did not ſe- 
cure him from the ailments that afflict human nature. 
He was attacked by ſeveral maladies in the courſe of 
his life, and particularly was very ſubject to the co- 
lic. His. exceſſes in pleaſures, and his infirmities, 
made a poet ſay, who wrote his epitaph, that the pro- 
found ſtudy of philofophy had not taught him good 
morals, nor that of medicine the art of preſerving his 
own health. FO Ir e +” age 

No one compoſed with greater facility than. Avice-- 
nes, writing, when he fat down to it, 50 pages gene- 
rally in a day, without fatiguing himſelf. The doc-- 
tors of Chiras, having made a collection of objections 

ainſt one of his metaphyſical works, ſent it to him 
at Iſpaban by Caſem. This learned man, not arriving 
till towards evening, came to Avicenes's. houſe, with 
whom he fat diſcourſing till midnight. When Caſem 
was retired, he wrote an anſwer to the objections of the 
Chirazians, and finiſhed it before fun-rife. © He imme- 
diately delivered it to Caſem, telling him, that he had 
made all poſſible diſpatch in order not to detain him 
any longer at Iſpaban. of e's | 

 Avicenes, after his death, enjoyed fo great a repu- 
tation, that, till the 12h century, he was preferred for 
the ſtudy of philoſophy and medicine to all his prede - 
ceſſors. His works were the only writings in vogue in 
ſchools, even in Europe. The following are the titles. 
1. Of the Utility and Advantage of Sciences, XX 
books. 2. Of Innocence and Criminality, II books. 
3. Of Health and Remedies, XVIII books. 4. On 
the means of preſerving Health, III books. F. Ca. 
nons of Phyſic, XIV books. 6. On Aſtronomical: 
Obſervations, I book. 7. On Mathematical Sciences. 
8. Of 'Theorems, or Mathematical and Theological 
Demonſtrations, I book. 9. On the Arabic Lan- 
guage, and its Proprieties, X books. 10. On the 
Laſt Judgment. 11. On the Origin of the Soul, and 
the Reſurrection of Bodies. 12. Of the end we 
ſhould propoſe to ourſelves in Harangues and Philo- 
ſophical Argumentations. 13. Demonſtration of 121 
collateral Lines in the Sphere. 14. Abridgment 0 
Euclid. 15. On Finity and Infinity. 16. On Phy- 
ficy and Metaphyſics. 17. On Animals and * 


vicens! 


01. 


vhich is full of fine paintings, as is alſo 


898 


however, charge him with having ſtolen what he pu- 
blihed from a celebrated phyſician who had been his 
naſter. This man had acquired ſo much honour and 
wealth, that he was ſolicited by many to take their 
ſons to be his ſcholars, or even his ſervants ; but be- 
ing reſolved not to diſcover the ſecrets of his art, he 
would receive none of them. Avicene's mother formed 
the following ſtratagem: ſhe. offered him her ſon as 
a ſervant, pretending he was naturally deaf and dumb; 
and the youth, by his mother's inſtructions, counter- 
ited theſe defects ſo well, that the phyſician, after 
making ſeveral trials to difcover the reality of them, 
took the boy into his ſervice, and by degrees truſted 
him ſo far as to leave his writings open in his room 
when he went abroad : Avicene took that opportunity 
to tranſcribe them, 'and carried the copies to his mo- 
ther; and after the death of his maſter he publiſhed 
them under his own name. Indeed if we reflect that 
he lived but 58 years, that he was a wanderer and a 
fugitive, and that he was much addicted to his plea- 
ſures, we ſhall have ſome difficulty to conceive how he 
could find time to compoſe ſo many works. Phy ſic, 
however, is indebted to him for the diſcovery of caſſia, 
rhubarb, mirabolans, tamarinds; and from him alſo, it 
is ſaid, eame to us the art of making ſugar. 
AVICENIA, in botany, a genus of the angioſper- 
mia order, belonging to the didynamua claſs of plants; 
of which there are two ſpecies, but poſſeſſed of no re- 
markable properties. 

AVIGLIANO, a ſmall town of Piedmont in Italy. 
E. Long. ), $ — 8 

AVIGNON, a city of Provence in France, the ca- 
pital of the county of Venaiflin, and ſeated on the 
banks of the Rhone. It is an archbiſhop's ſee, and 
the reſidence of ſeveral popes at this place for 70 years 
has rendered it conſiderable. Its walls are built with 
free ſtone, with ſeveral ſquare towers, adorned with 
pinnacles. The ditches are not large, but are in pro- 


portion to the height of the walls, and are in ſome pla- 


ces full of water. This city belongs to the pope, who 


ſends a vice-legate every three years, who in ſome ſenſe 


8 the governor. Near the Rhone there is a large rock, 
within the circumference of the walls, upon which is 


a platform, from whence may be had a proſpect of 


the whole city and the places about it. This city is 
embelliſhed with- magnificent churches, a large fquare, 
beautiful buildings, and very agreeable gardens. The 
palace of the vice-legate is compoſed of ſeveral large 
ſquare towers, and he gives audience in a great hall 
the chapel 

and the apartments. The arſenal is near the palace. 
The church of Notre Dame is ancient, but not large, 
and is one of the beſt adorned in the city. After ha- 
ung aſcended about 50 ſteps, you come to a very an- 
dient portico, which ſuſtains a great tower; as you en- 
ter the church on the left hand, you ſee paintings 
which equal the fineſt in Italy. The great altar is very 


magnificent, and is adorned with a fhrine that contains 


me relies of we know not how many ſaints. The trea- 
ure of the ſacriſty is worthy of the curioſity of the 
inveller, The little palace where the archbiſhop re- 
des is formed of three bodies of lodgings, accompa- 
med with courts and ſmall pavilions. It overlooks the 


none, the city, and the helds, Theſe buildings and 
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i bles, Ke. 18. Encyclopedie, 20 volumes. — Some, 


* 


the mint adorn a large ſquare, which is the common 


walk of the inhabitants. 


In Avignon they reckon ſeven gates, ſeven palaces, 


ſeren colleges, ſeven hoſpitals, ſeven monaſteries, ſe- 


ven nunneries, and ſeven popes who have lived there 
in 70 years. The church. of the Celeſtines is very mag- 


Avignon 


Avi On. 


nificent, and full of fine monuments, and the reſt are 


not without their curioſities. The univerſity has four 
colleges; and the place where the Jews live is a diſ- 
tinct quarter, from whence the Jews who pay tribute 
dare not ſtir out without yellow hats, and the women 
muſt have ſomething yellow about their heads, to diſ- 
tingutiſh them from the Chriſtians. Their number is 
very conſiderable in a very confined place, where the 
only way of enlarging their abodes is by building their 
bouſes higher. Their ſynagogue is ſo dark, that they 
are obliged to light lamps. However, they are forced 
to hear a monk preach a ſermon every week. There 
was a ſtone bridge over the Rhone, which is here very 
rapid; but the greateſt part is carried away, and the va- 
cancy ſupplied with wood. It had 20 arches, but it 
was narrow, though above a quarter of a mile long. 
The curious that travel this way go to ſee the fountain 
of Vaucloſe, where the river Sorgues, which paſſes 
through this city, has its ſource. Below the bridge 
there is an iſland where the Sorgues joins the Rhone, 
in which are ſeveral houſes of pleaſure. E. Long. 4. 
59, N. Lat. 43. 5). Ents 
_ AVILA, a city of Old Caſtile, in Spain, ſeated 
on an eminence on the banks of the river Adaja, and 
in fight of the mountains of Pico. It is fortified both 
by nature and art, having a wall 9075 feet in circum- 
ference, adorned with 26 lofty towers, and 10 hand- 
fome gates. There are +7 principal ſtreets, the houſes 
in which are: generally. good, aud ſome of them ſtately. 
It hath nine ſquares, 2000 houſes, nine pariſhes, as many 
monaſteries, ſeven nunneries, two colleges, nine hoſ- 


pitals, 18 chapels, and an allowance of Io, ooo ducats' 


yearly for the maintenance of orphans and other poor 
people. It has an univerſity, and a conſiderable bi- 
ſhopric; beſides a noble cathedral, which has eight dig- 
nitaries, 20 canons, and the ſame number of minor 
canons. It ſtands in the middle of a fine large plain, 
ſurrounded with mountains, and covered with fruit- 
trees and vineyards. There is likewiſe a manufacture 
of cloth. W. Long. 4. 13. N. Lat. 40. 35. 

AVIS, a ſmall town of Alentijo in Portugal, ſeated 
on an eminence with a caſtle near the river Avis. Hence 


name. W. Long. 7. o. N. Lat. 38. 40. 

A VISO, a term chiefly ufed in matters of commerce 
to denote an advertiſement, an advice, or piece of in- 
telligence. 3 

AVISON, (Charles), organift of Newcaſtle, and a 
diſciple of Geminiani, was the author of an eſſay on 
muſical expreſſion, publiſhed in the year 1752, in which 


are ſome judicious reflections on muſic n reren but 


his diviſion of the modern authors into claſſes is rather 
fanciful than juſt. Throughout his book he celebrates 
Marcello and Geminiani; the latter frequently in pre- 
judice to Mr Handel. 
marks on Mr Aviſon's eſſay on muſical expreſſion, the 
author whereof firſt points out ſundry errors againſt 
the rules of compoſition in the works of Aviſon. In 


the ſame year Aviſon republiſhed his eſſay, with a _ 
NV 


In the year 1753 came out re- 


the military order of the knights of Avis have their 


- r 


Auk 


Auncel, 


ply to the author of the remarks; and a letter, con- 

taining a number of looſe particulars relating to muſic 

collected in a courſe of various reading, unqueſtionably 

written by Dr Jortin. Aviſon promoted and aſſiſted 

in the publication of Marcello's muſic to the pſalms ad- 
apted to Engliſh words. Of his own compoſition there 

are extant five collections of concertos for violins, 44 

in number; and two ſets of ſonatas for the harpſichord 

and two violins, a ſpecies of compoſition little known 

in England till his time. The muſie of Aviſon is light 

and elegant, but it wants originality ; a neceſſary con- 

ſequence of his too cloſe attachment to the ſtyle of 
Geminiani, which in a few particulars only he was 
able to imitate. Hawtinss Hiſt. of Muſic. ' 

AUK, in ornithology. See ALcA.' 

AUKLAND, a town in the biſhopric of Durham 
in England, fituated on the river Were. W. Long. 
o. 57. N. Lat. 54. 44. 

AULA is uſed for a court baron, by Spelman; by 
ſome old eccleſiaſt ical writers, for the nave of a church, 
and ſometimes for a court- yard. 1 

AULCESTER, a town of Warwickſhire in Eng- 
land. W. Long. t. 47. N. Lat. 52. 15: 

AULETES, in antiquity, denotes a flute-player. 
One of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, father of Cleo- 
patra, bore the ſurname or denomination of Auletes. 

AULIC, an epithet given to certain officers of the 
empire, who compoſe a court which decides, without 
appeal, in all proceſſes entered in it. Thus we ſay, 
autic council, aulic chamber, aulic counſellor. 

The aulic council is compoſed of a prefident, who 
is a catholic ; of a vice-chancellor, preſented by the 
archbithop of Mentz ; and of 18 counſellors, nine of 
whom are proteſtants, and nine catholics. They are 
divided into a bench of lawyers, and always follow the 
emperor's court; for which reaſon they are called u- 
Aiitium imperatoris, the emperor's jultice, and aulic'coun- 
cil. The aulic court ceaſes at the death of the empe- 


_ ror; whereas the imperial chamber of Spire is perpe- 


tual, repreſenting not only the deceaſed emperor, but 
the whole Germanic body, which is reputed never todie. 

AuLrc, in the Sorbonne and foreign univerſities, is 
an act which a young divine maintains-upon being ad- 
mitted a doctor in divinity. It begins by an harangue 
of the chancellor, addreſſed to the young doctor, after 
which he receives the cap, and preſides at the aulic, 
or diſputation. | 1 

AULON, anciently a town and dock or ſtation for 
ſhips in Illyricum, on the Adriatic; now Valona, or 
Volana, a port- town in the duchy of Ferara on one of 
the mouths of the Po. See VALONA. : 

AULOS, a Grecian long meaſure, the ſame with 
ſtadium. | 

AULPS, a town of Provence in France, in the 
dioceſe of Trejus, with the title of a Vigueria. E. 
Long. 6. 25. N. Lat. 43. 40. 

AULUS 6tLLiuvs. See GeLL1vs. 

AUMBRY, a country-word denoting a cup-board. 

AUME, a Dutch meaſure for Rheniſh wine, con- 
taining 40 Engliſh gallons, 

AUNCEL-weichrT, an ancient kind of balance 
now out of uſe, being prohibited by ſeveral ſtatutes, 
on account of the many deceits practiſed by it. It 
conſiſted of ſcales hanging on hooks, faſtened at each 


end of a beam, which a man lifted up on his hand, In. 
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- univerlity of Oxford. After which he entered into the 


Durham and Stockton five pounds, between Durham 


that college of king Edward VI. Biſhop Aungervyle 


for the management of his library at Ox 


K 90 
many parts of England, auncel-weight ſignifies m 
bold by the hand, S boat ſcales. 1 | J 3 4 
ANNE, a long meaſure uſed in France to meaſure Avoca 
cloths, ſtuffs, ribbons, &c. At Rouen, it is equal to 
one Engliſh ell; at Calais, to 1.52; at Lyons, to 1.0613 
and at Paris, to o. 95. f 
AUNGERVYLE (Richard), commonly known by 
the name of Richard de Bury, was born in 1281, at 
St Edmund's Bury, in Suffolk, and educated at the 


order of Benedictine monks, and became tutor to Eq. 
ward prince of Wales, afterwards king Edward III. 
Upon the acceſſion of his royal pupil to the throne 
he was appointed cofferer, then treaſurer of the ward. 
robe, archdeacon of Northampton, prebendary of Lin- 
coln, Sarum, and Litchfield, keeper of the privy ſeal, 
dean of Wells, and laſt of all was promoted to the bi- 
ſhoprick of Durham. He likewiſe enjoyed the offices 
of lord high chancellor, and treaſurer of England; and 
diſcharged two important embaſſies at the court of 
France. Learned himſelf, and a patron of the learn- 
ed, he maintained a correſpondence with ſome of the 
greateſt geniuſes of the age, particularly with the ce- 
lebrated Italian poet Petrarch. He was alſo of a moſt 
humane and benevolent temper, and performed many 
ſignal acts of charity. Every week he made eight 
quarters of wheat inte bread, and gave it to the poor. 
Whenever he travelled between Durham and Newcaſtle, 
he diſtributed eight pounds fterling in alms; between 


and Aukland five marks, and between Durham and 
Middleham five pounds. He founded a public library 
at Oxford, for the uſe of the ſtudents, which he fur- 
nithed with the beſt collection of books then in England; 
and appointed five keepers, to whom he granted yearly 
ſalaries. At the diſſolution of religious houſes in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Durham college, where he fixed 
the library, being diſſolved among the reſt, ſome of the 
books were removed to the public library, ſome to 
Baliol college, and ſome came into the hands of Dr 
George Owen, a phyſician of Godſtow, who bought 


died at his manor of Aukland, April 24. 1345, and 
was buried in the ſouth part of the; croſs iſle of the ca- 
thedral church of Durham, to which he had been a bene- 
factor. He wrote, 1. Philobiblos, N directions 
ord, and a 
great deal in praiſe of learning, in bad Latin. 2. E- 
piſtale familiarium; ſome of which are written to the 
famous Petrarch. 3. Orationes ad principes ; mentioned 
by Bale and Pitts. fo Fol 62 
AUNTS, the ſmalleſt province in France, bounded 
on the north by Poicton, on the weſt by the ocean, on 
the eaſt and ſouth by Saintogne, of which it was for- 
merly a part. It is watered by the rivers Seure and 
Sarente, the former of which has its ſouree at Seure 
in Poictou. The coaſt of this ſmall diſtri& has the ad- 
vantage of ſeveral ports, the moſt remarkable of which 
are Rochefort, Rochelle, Brouge, St Martin de Re, 
Tremblade, Tonnai, and Charente. The ſoil of this 
coyntry is dry, yet produces good corn and plenty of 
wine. The marſhes feed a great number of cattle, and 
the ſalt marſhes yield the belt ſalt in Europe. 
AVOCATORIA, a mandate of the emperor of 
Germany, addreſſed to ſome prince, in order to ſtop. 
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ance his unlawful proceedings in any cauſe appealed to him. 275, when he was preparing to enter Perſia with a Aurelius 
4 AVOIDANCE, in the canon law, is when a bene- great army, See Roux. * | 
las gce becomes void of an incumbent; which happens ei- AURELIUS victor. See Vicrox. Wee ee 
ther in fact, as by the death of the perſon; or in law, - AURENGABAD, a city in the Eaſt Indies, ca- 
as by ceſſion, deprivation, reſignation, &C. . In the pital of the province of Balagate, in the dominions of ; 
{irſt of theſe caſes, the patron mult take notice of the the Great Mogul. It is furniſhed with handſome 
avoidance, at his peril 3 but in avoidance by law, the moſques and caravanſeras. The buildings are chiefly 
ordinary is obliged to give notice to the patron, in or- of free- ſtone, and pretty high, and the ſtreets planted 
der to prevent a lapſe. on each fide with trees. They have large gardens well 

AVOIRDUPOIS. This is the weight for the ſtocked with fruit-trees and vines. The ſoil about it is 
larger and coarſer commodities, ſuch as groceries, alſo very fertile, and the ſheep fed in its neighbourhood 
cheeſe, wool, lead, &c. Bakers, who live not in cor- are remarkably large and ſtrong. E. Long. 75. 30. 
poration towns, are to make their bread by avoirdupois- N. Lat. 19. 10. : 
weight, thoſe in corporations by troy-wetght. Apo- AURENG-ZEBE, the Great Mogul. Sce Ix Do- 
thecaries buy by avoirdupois-weight, but ſell by troy. sraAx. | 


The proportion of a pound avoirdupois to a pound troy AUREOLA, in its original ſignification, ſigniſies 


Aun 
of 

Vocat 
— 
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: tare 


is as 17 to 14. | a jewel, which is propoſed as a reward of victory in | 18 
AVOSETTA, in ornithology. See REcurviso- ſome public diſpute. Hence, the Roman ſchoolmen 9 
sTRA. | applied it to denote the reward beſtowed on martyrs, 1 


AVOWEE, one who has a right to preſent to a virgins, and doctors, on account of their works of ſu- 
benefice. He is thus called in contradiſtinction to pererogation; and painters uſe it to ſignify the crown 
thoſe who only have the lands to which the advowſon of glory, with which they adorn the heads of ſaints, 
belongs for a term of years, or by virtue of intruſion confeſſors, &c. | 2h | 
or difſeifin. 3 AUREUS, a Roman gold coin, equal in value to 

AVOWRY, in law, is where a perſon diſtrained 25 denarii.— According to Ainſworth, the aureus of 
ſues out a replevin; for then the diſtrainer muſt vow, the higher empire weighed near five penny- weights; 
and juſtify his plea, which is called his avowry. » and in the lower empire, little more than half that 

AURA, among phyſiologiſts, an airy exhalation weight. We learn from Suetonius, that it was cuſto- 
or vapour. The word is Latin, derived from the Greek, mary to give aurei to the victors in the chariot-races. 
avpz, gentle wind. | | AURICK, a city of Germany, in Eaſt Frieſland, 

AURACH, a town of Germany with a good caſtle, in the circle of Weſtphalia; to which the king of 
in the ſouth part of Suabia, in the duchy of Wirtem- Pruſſia claims a right. It is ſituated in a plain ſur- 
berg. It is the uſual reſidence of the youngeſt ſons of rounded with foreſts full of game. E. Long. 6. 50. 
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; the houſe of Wirtemberg, and is ſeated at the foot of N. Lat. 53. 28. | 
iP a mountain on the 8 Ermſt. E. Long. 9. 20. AURICLE, in anatomy, that part of the ear which 
N. Lat. 48. 25. is prominent from the head, called by many authors 
5 AURANCHES, the capital of a territory called auris externa. 
K Auranchin, about 30 miles in length, in Lower Nor- AURICLES, are likewiſe two muſcular bags ſituated 
: mandy in France. The air is mild and temperate, and at the baſis of the heart, and intended as diverticula for 
a the beſt cyder in Normandy is produced here. the blood during the diaſtole *. dee Anato- 
The city ſtands on an hill, near which the river See AURICULAR, whatever belongs or relates to the . n? 39» 
j runs, and is about a mile and a half from the ocean. ear. | * 
] W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 48. 51. | AvuRICULAR Tube, an inſtrument to facilitate hear- 
A  AURANTIDM, in botany. See Citrus. ing. See Acovsrics, n* 2d 26. 
I AURAY, a ſmall ſeaport town of Lower Brittayy AURIGA, ½ Waccoxrts, in aſtronomy, a con- 
Fj in France, ſituated in the gulph called Morbian. It ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 23 
. is nothing, properly ſpeaking, but a large quay, and ſtars, according to Tycho; 40, according to Heve- 
b a handſome ſtreet, being chiefly known for its trade. lius; and 68, in the Britannic catalogue. 
1 W. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 47. 48. | AURII. LAC, a town of France in the Lower Au- 
] | AURELTA, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with what vergne, ſeated on a ſmall river called Jordane. It is 

% is more uſually called chryſalis, and ſometimes mph *. one the moſt conſiderable towns of the province, has 
1 | AURELIANUS (Lucius Domitius), emperor of ſix gates, is very populous, and yet has but one pariſh. 
x Rome, was one of the greateſt generals of antiquity, The caſtle is very high, and commands the town. The —_ 
. and commanded the armies of the emperor Claudius abbot is lord of Aurillac, and has epiſcopal juriſdie- "_ 
4 with ſuch glory, that after the death of that emperor tion; he is alſo chief juſtice of the town. This place 
1 all the legions agreed to place him on the throne; this is remarkable for having produced ſeveral great men. 
. happened in the year 270. He carried the war from E. Long. 2. 33. N. Lat. 44. 55. | 
h the eaſt to the weſt, with as much facility, ſays a AURIPIGMENTUM, oxrimenrt, in natural hi- 
4 modern writer, as a body of troops marches from Al- ſtory. See ORPIEX r. 8 
5 ice into Flanders. He defeated the Goths, Sarma- AURISCALPIUM, an inſtrument to clean the 
ff tians, Marcomanni, the Perſians, Egyptians, and Van- ears, and ſerving alſo for other operations in diſorders 
d dals; conquered Zenobia queen of the Palmyrenians, of that part. | | 

and Tetricus general of the Gauls; both of whom AURORA, the morning twilight, or that faint 

of were made to grace his triumph, in the year 274. He light which appears in the morning when the (un is 
p. vas killed by one of his generals in Thrace in the year within 18 degrees of the horizon. 


A | Avacon, 


A UK 

AvroORA, the goddeſs of the morning, according to 

the pagan mythology. She was the daughter of Hy- 

perion and Theia, according to Heſiod; but of Titan 

and Terra, according to others. It was under this name 

that the ancients deified the light which foreruns the 

riting of the {un above our hemiſphere. The poets re- 

preſent her as riling out of the ocean, in a chariot, 

with roſy fingers dropping gentle dew. Virgil deſcribes 

her aſcending in a flame-coloured chariot with four 
horſes. ; 

AURORA BOREALIS, NORTHERN TWILIGHT, 

or Streamers ; a kind of meteor appearing in the nor- 

thern part of the heavens, mostly in the winter-time, 

and in froſty weather. It is now ſo generally known, 

that no deſcription is requiſite; and indeed the variety 

of its appearances is ſo great, as to render a particular 

x deſcription almoſt impoſſible. 3 

This meteor The aurora borealis, though now ſo common, ſeems 

formerly formerly to have been very rare: and indeed we can 

very kare. ſcarce avoid attributin 

prodigies that are mentioned by ancient hiſtorians, as 

the flame that appeared over the city of Conftantinople, 

thoſe before the ſiege of Jeruſalem, &c. and its ap- 

pearances being accounted ominous, ſhews that it hath 

in thoſe ages been ſeen very ſeldom, in compariſon to 


what it is now. This we are aſſured of by Dr Halley, 


Aurora 
Borealis. 


who tells us, that when he ſaw a great aurora borealis 


in 1716, he had begun to deſpair of ever ſeeing one at 
all; none having appeared, at leaſt in any conliderable 
degree, from the time he was born til] then, Notwith- 
ſtanding this long interval, however, it ſeems that in 
ſome periods the aurora borealis had been ſeen much 
more frequently; and perhaps this, as well as other na- 
tural phenomena, may have ſome ſtated times of return- 


2 
Hiſtory by 
Dr Halley, 8 phenomenon, is what we have from the learned Dr 


Halley, Phil. Tranſ. no 347. The firſt account he 
gives, is of the appearance of what is called by the 
author, burning ſpears, and was ſeen at London on Ja- 
nuary zoth, 1560. This account is taken from a book 
intitled A deſcription of Meteors by V. F. D. D. and 
reprinted at London in 1654. The next appearance, 
on the teſtimony of Staab, was on October 57th, 1564. 
In 15 74 alſo, according to Camden, and Stow above- 
mentioned, an aurora borealis was obſerved two nights 


ſucceſſively, viz. on the 14 5h and 15h of November, 


with much the ſame appearances as deſcribed by Dr 
Halley in 1716, and which we now ſo frequently ob- 
ſerve. Again, the ſame was twice ſeen in Brabant, in 
the year 1575; viz. on the 13h of February, and 281h 
of September. Its appearances at both theſe times were 
deſcribed by Cornelius Gemma, profeſſor of medicine 
in the univerſity of Lovain, who ſeems to have been 
ſtruck with the utmoſt horror at the Gght ; and com- 
pares them to ſpears, fortified cities, and armies fight- 
1ng in the air. Concerning theſe four appearances, 
Dr Halley remarks that they all happened at the ſame 
age of the moon, viz. two days after the change. Af- 
ter this, Michael Mæſtlin, tutor to the great Kepler, 
aſſures us, that at Baknang in the county of Wurtem- 
berg in Germany, theſe phenomena, which he ſtyles 
chaſmata, were ſeen by himſelf no leſs than ſeven times 
in 1580. In 1581, they again appeared in an extra- 
ordinary manner in April and September, and in a leſs 
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to this meteor many of the 


ing. | 
Arbe only thing that reſembles a diſtin& hiſtory of 


| ſpecially thoſe of a fiery and purple hue. The ſtars 


A 
degree at ſome other times of the ſame year. I | 
September 29,” this phenomenon was obſerhed Ag wy 
France, and deſcribed by Gaſſendus, who gave it the : 
name of aurora borealis : yet neither this, nor any fi. 
milar appearances poſterior to 1 574, are deſcribed b 
Engliſh writers, till the year 170); which, as Dr Hal. 
ley obſerves, ſhews the prodigious neglect of curious 
matters which at that time prevailed. From 1621 to 
1707, indeed, there is no mention made of an aurora 
borealis wy + ſeen by any body; and conſidering the 
number of aſtronomers who during that period were in 
a manner continually poring on the heavens, we ma 
very reaſonably conclude that no ſuch thing did make 
its appearance till after an interval of 86. years. In 
1707, a ſmall one was ſeen in November; and during 
that year and the next, the ſame appearances were re- 
peated five times. The next on record, is that men- 
tioned by Dr Halley in March 1716; ſince which time 
they have been ſo common, that no accounts have been 
kept of them. | $5 | 

It was for a long time a matter of doubt whether M. x, 
this meteor made its appearance only in the northern * 
hemiſphere, or whether it was alſo to be obſerved near fimilr 
the ſouth pole. This is now aſcertained by Mr For. Pe 
ſter ; who, in his late voyage round the world along "OY 
with captain Cook, aſſures us, that he obſerved them ſphere, 
in the high ſouthern Jatitudes, though with phenome- 
na ſomewhat different from thoſe which are ſeen here. 
On Feb. 17. 1773, as they were in Lat. 589 ſouth, 
„A beautiful phenomenon (ſays he) was obſerved du- 
ring the preceding night, which appeared again this 
and ſeveral following nights. It conſiſted of long co- 
lumns of a clear white For, ſhooting up from the ho- 
rizon to the eaſtward, almoſt to the zenith, and gra- 
dually een on the whole ſouthern part of the 
ſky. Theſe columns were ſometimes bent ſidewiſe at 
their upper extremities ; and though in moſt reſpects 
ſimilar to the northern lights {aurora borealis) of our 
hemiſphere, yet differed from them in being always of 
a whitiſh colour, whereas ours aſſume various tints, e- 


were ſometimes hid by, and ſometimes faintly to be 
ſeen through, the ſubſtance of theſe ſouthern lights 
{aurora auſtralis), which have hitherto, as far as I can 
find, eſcaped the notice of voyagers. The ſky was ge- 
nerally clear when they appeared, and the air ſharp and 
cold, the thermometer ſtanding at the freezing point.” 
On the 16"? and 19th of March the ſame year, the au- 
rora auſtralis was again obſerved, and the laſt time 
rather brighter than before, and the columns formed an 
arch acrols the ſky. | 4| 
Dr Halley obſerved that the aurora borealis deſeri - Ries 
bed by him aroſe to a prodigious height, it being ſeen high. 
from the welt of Ireland to the confines of Ruſſia and 
Poland on the eaſt; nor did he know how much further 
it might have been vilible: fo that it extended at leaſt 
30 degrees in longitude; and, from lat. 50 north, it was 
ſeen over all the northern part of Europe; and what 
was very ſurpriſing, in all thoſe places where it was vi- 
ſible, the ſame appearances were exhibited which Dr 
Halley obſerved at London. He obſerves, with ſeem- 
ing regret, that he could by no means determine its 
height, for want of obſervations made at different pla- 
ces; otherwiſe he might as eaſily have calculated the 


height of this aurora borealis, as he did of the ct 
glob 
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Conjectures 
concerning 
the cauſe of 
this meteor, 
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loten globe in 1719 , To other philoſophers, however, he 
porealis. gives the following exhortation. «© When therefore 
for the future any ſuch thing ſhall happen, all thoſe 
a that are curious in aſtronomical matters are hereby 
þ 5, admoniſhed and intreated to ſet their clocks to the 
apparent time at London, for example, by allowing ſo 
many minutes as is the difference of meridians ; and 
then to note, at the end of every half hour preciſely, the 
exact ſituation of what at that time appears remarkable 
in the ſky ; and particularly the azimuths of thoſe very 
tall pyramids ſo eminent above the reſt, and there- 
fore likely to be ſeen furtheſt : to the intent that, by 
comparing theſe obſervations taken at the ſame mo- 
ment in diſtant places, the difference of their azimuths 
may ſerve to determine how far theſe pyramids are di- 
fant from us. With this pathetic advice no two phi- 
loſophers have yet thought proper to comply, notwith- 
ſtanding the multitude of opportunities that have ſince 
occurred; a ſhameful inftance of philoſophic indolence! 
The only faint attempt towards aſcertaining this mat- 
ter we find in the Philoſoph. Tranſactions, Vol. LXIV. 
where a correſpondent in North America acquaints Dr 
Franklin then at London, that an aurora boreahs had 
been ſeen in America, and aſks. whether on the ſame 
night there had been any ſuch appearance at London. 
The Doctor replies, that there had indeed been an au- 
rora borealis that night; and that, if it had likewiſe been 

ſeen in America, it muſt have been very high. 
Corjectures With regard to the cauſe of the aurora borealis, many 
concerning conjectures have been formed. The firſt which natu- 
* cuſe of rally occurred, was, that it was occaſioned by the a- 
$M" Cent of inflammable ſulphureous vapours from the 
earth, which taking fire in the rarer regions of the at- 
moſphere, exhibited, by its flaſhing in different direc- 
tions, the beautiful appearances we often obſerve in 
the aurora borealis. 
objects the immenſe extent of ſuch phenomena, and 
that they are conſtantly obſerved to proceed from north 
to ſouth, but never from ſouth to north. This made 
him very reaſonably conclude, that there was ſome con- 
nection between the poles of the earth and the aurora 
borealis. The Doctor was in a great meaſure unac- 
quainted with the electric power, though he well knew 
that of magnetiſm : he ſuppoſed therefore, that this 
carth was hollow, having within it a magnetical ſphere, 
which correſponded in' virtue with all the natural and 
artificial magnets on the ſurface ; the poles of the cen- 
tral magnet not correſponding exactly with thoſe of the 
5 outer ſhell of earth, he thought might be the reaſon 
| why the magnetic needle did-not always point due 
north ; and the magnetic efluvia paſſing through the 
earth, from one pole of the central magnet to another, 
might ſometimes become viſible, in their courſe, which 
| he thought was from north to ſouth, and thus exhibit 
; the beautiful coruſcations of the aurora borealis. This 
conjecture, for it could be no more, has commonly 
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ſphere, 


been looked upon as an extravagant flight of fancy; 
but if we conſider the matter thoroughly, we ſhall find 


it an undoubted proof of a moſt profound and ſolid 
genius, 
manner totally ignorant of the powers of electricity, 
and therefore was obliged to work with ſuch materials 


as he had. Had he known that a ſtroke of electricity 


would give polarity to a needle that had it not, or re- 


verſe the poles of one that had it before, he would un 
e Ver. II, | 
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To this ſuppoſition Dr Halley 


Dr Halley, as already obſerved, was in a 


A 4) 

doubtedly have coneluded the ele&ric and magnetic Aurora 
effluvia to be the ſame, and that the aurora borealis Borealis. 
was this fluid performing its circulation from one pole 
of the earth to the other. In fact, this very hypothe- 
ſis is adopted by 8. Becaria g and by the ſuppoſed cir- 
culation of the electric fluid he accounts for the pheno- 
mena of magnetiſm and the aurora borealis in a manner 


perfectly ſimilar to that of Dr Halley, only changing 


the phraſe magnetic efluvia for electric fluid. The fol- 


lowing is the account given us by Dr Prieſtley, of Bec- 


caria's ſentiments on this matter. 5 
Since a ſudden ſtroke of lightning gives polarity 
to magnets, he conjectures, that 095 ary and conitant 
circulation of the whole maſs of the fluid from north to 
ſouth may be the original cauſe of magnetiſm in gene- 
ral. This is truly a great thought; and, if juſt, will 
introduce greater {implicity into our conceptions of the 


Jaws of nature. =" 


“% That this ethereal current is inſenſible to us is no 
proof of its non- exiſtence, ſince we ourſelves are involved 
in it. He had ſeen birds fly ſo near a thunder- cloud, 
as he was ſure they would not have done had they been 
affected by its atmoſphere. 2803568 

“ 'This current he would not ſuppoſe to ariſe from 
one ſource, but from ſeveral, in the northern hemi- 
ſphere of the earth. The aberration of the common 
centre of all theſe currents from the north point may 
be the period of the variation, and the obliquity with 
which the currents ftrike into the earth may be the 
cauſe of the dipping, of the needle, and alſo why bars 
of iron more eaſily receive the magnetic virtue in one 
particular direction. 

« He thinks that the aurora borealis may be this 
electrie matter performing its circulation in ſuch a ſtate 
of the atmoſphere as renders it viſible, or approaching 
the earth nearer than uſual. Accordingly very vivid 
appearances of this kind have been obſerved to occaſion 
a fluQuation in the magnetic needle.” | 

Here we muſt firſt remark, that, if this thought, as 
Dr Prieſtley fays, is truly great, its 2 is juſtly 
due to Dr Halley: we cannot ſuppoſe 8. Beccaria to 
have been ignorant of Dr Halley's magnetic hypothe- 
ſis; and if he was not ignorant of it, it is impoſſible to 
avoid believing him to be tacitly obliged to it. On the 
thought itſelf, however, we muſt obſerve, that a circu- 
lation of an immenſe quantity of electric fluid round 
the earth bears a ſtriking ſimilitude to one of Des Car- 
tes's vortices ; and as Gb a circulation hath by no 
means been proved, this very circumſtance ought to 
make us cautious of receiving it. But beſides this, 
Mr Forſter, in the paſſage above quoted, furniſhes us 
with a direct diſproof of this circulation; with which, 
though neither Dr Halley nor S. Beccaria could be 
acquainted, they might have thought of it as a final 
proof either of the truth or falſehood of their hypothe- 
ſis.—If the aurora borealis is no other than the elec- 
tric fluid performing the abovementioned circulation, 
it ought to dart from the horizon towards the zenith 
in the northern hemiſphere, and from the zenith to the 
horizon in the ſouthern one: but Mr Forſter plainly 
tells- us, that the columns ſhot up from the horizon to- 
wards the zenith as well in the ſouthern hemiſphere as 
in the northern; ſo that if the aurora borealis is to be 
reckoned the flaſhings of electrie matter, its courſe is 
plainly directed from both poles towards the equator, 
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Avrorz and not from one pole to the other. 
Borealis, 
ton has the following query: „ Is not the aurora bo- 
realis the flaſhing of electrical fire from poſitive towards 
negative clouds at a great diſtance, through the upper 
part of the atmoſphere where the reſiſtance is leaſt?“ 
But to this we mult reply in the negative ; for in this 
caſe it would flaſh in every direction according to the 
poſition of the clouds, as well as from north to ſouth. 
Beſides this query, he conjectures, that when the needle 
is diſturbed by the aurora borealis, that phenomenon 
proceeds from the electricity of the heated air; and ſup- 
poſes the air to have the property of becoming electric 


by heat, like the tourmalin. But neither does this hy- 


potheſis appear at all probable; becauſe, in ſuch a caſe, 
the aurora borealis ought to be moſt frequent in ſum- 
mer when the air is molt heated, whereas it is found to 
be the reverſe. Laſtly, with theſe electrical hypo- 
theſes we ſhall contraſt that of Mr Mairan, who ima- 
gined this phenomenon to proceed from the atmoſphere 
of the ſun, particles of which were thrown off by its 
centrifugal force acquired by his rotation on his axis; 
and that theſe particles falling upon the atmoſphere of 
the earth near its equatorial parts, were from thence 
propelled by the diurnal motion of the earth towards 
the polar regions, where they formed the aurora borea- 
lis. This hypotheſis, beſides its being a mere ſuppo- 
fition unſupported by one ſingle appearance in nature, 
is liable to the objection already mentioned; for in this 
caſe the light ſhould dart from the equator to the poles, 
and not from the poles to the equator : or if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe this matter to be gradually accumulated at 
each of the poles, we muſt then make other ſuppolitions, 
equally vague and ill founded, concerning its getting 
back with ſuch ſurpriſing rapidity in direct oppoſition 
to the power which once brought it thither, 
The firſt perſon that ſeemsto have endeavoured to find 
any poſitive proof for the electrical quality of the aurora 
borealis, is Dr Hamilton of Dublin. He obſerves, 
that though this phenomenon 1s commonly ſuppoſed 
to be electrical, yet he had not ſeen any attempt to prove 
that it is ſo: but the only proof he himſelf brings is 
an experiment of Mr Hawkſbee, by which the electric 
fluid 18 ſhown to put on appearances ſomewhat like the 
aurora borealis, when it paſſes through a vacuum. He 
obſerved, that when the air was moſt perfectly exhauſted, 
the ſtreams of electric matter were then quite white; 
but when a ſmall quantity of air was let in, the light 
aſſumed more of a purple colour. The flaſhing of 
this light therefore from the denſe regions of the at- 
moſphere into ſuch as are more rare, and the tranſitions 


through mediums of different denſity, he reckons the 


cauſe of the aurora borealis, and of the different co- 
lours it aſſumes. 

Dr Hamilton's proof, then, of the electricity of the 
aurora borealis, conſiſts entirely in the reſemblance the 
two lights bear to one another; and if to this we 
add, that, during the time of an aurora borealis, the 
magnetic needle hath been diſturbed, electric fire ob- 
tained from the atmoſphere in plenty, and at ſome 
times different kinds of rumbling and hiſſing ſounds 
heard, we have the ſum of all the poſitive evidence in 
favour of the electric hypotheſis. 

Was the aurora borealis the firſt natural phenome- 


non the ſolution of which had been attempted by elec- 
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Concerning the cauſe of this phenomenon Mr Can- 


difficulty 1s, to give a good reaſon why the electricity 


is to ſay, very cold air, glaſs, roſin, &c. provided they 


all round the globe, at a certain height above its ſur- 
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tricity, no doubt the proofs juſt now adduced would Aurory 


be very iniufficient : but when it is conſidered, that we Borealis Aron 
have indiſputable evidence of the identity of the phe. = pre 


nomena of thunder and of electricity; when we alſo 
conſider, that the higher parts of our atmoſphere are 
continually in a ſtrongly electrified ſtate; the analo 

becomes ſo ſtrong, that we can ſcarce doubt of the au- 
rora borealis ariſing from the ſame cauſe. The only 


of the atmoſphere ſhould be/conltantly found to direct 
its courſe from the poles towards the equator, and not 
trom the equator to the poles; and this we think may 
be done 1n the following manner, Ga 

1. It is found that all electric bodies, when conſide- geg F,, 
rably heated, become conductors of electricity; thus tricity xe 
hot air, hot glaſs, melted roſin, ſealing: wax, &c. are fin. 
all conductors, till their heat is diſſipated, and then 
they yu become electrics. FE 

2. As the converſe of every true propoſition ought 
alſo to be true, it follows from the above one, that if 
ele&rics when heated become conductors, then non- 
electrics when ſubjected to violent degrees of cold 
ought to become electric. In one inſtance this has 
been verified by experience: water, which is a conduc- 
tor when warm or not violently cooled, is found to be- 
come electric when cooled to 20? below o of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer, With regard to. metallic ſub- 
{tances, indeed, no experiments have as yet been made 
to determine whether their conducting power is affected 
by cold or not. Very probably we might not be able 
to produce ſuch a degree of cold as ſenſibly to leſſen 
their conducting power; but {ill the analogy will hold; 
and, as we are by no means able to produce the great- 
eſt degree of cold poſſible, reaſon will always ſuggeſt 
to us, that if a certain degree of cold changes one con- 
ductor into an electric, a ſufficient degree of it will 
alſo change all others into electrics. 

3. If cold is ſufficient to change conducting ſub- 
ſtances into electries, it muſt alſo increaſe the electric 
power of ſuch ſubſtances as are already electric; that 


are dry, will be more electric than when they are warm- 
er. With regard to air, which is moſt to our preſent 
purpoſe, this is rendered extremely probable, by con- 
ſidering that clear froſty weather is of all others the 
moſt favourable for electric experiments. They may be 
made indeed to equal advantage almoſt in any ſtate of 
the atmoſphere, provided ſufficient pains is uſed, but 
in dry hard froſts they will ſucceed much more eaſily 
than at any other time. 5 
Theſe three axioms being allowed, the cauſe of the 
aurora borealis is eaſily deduced from them. The air, 


face, is found to be exceedingly cold, and, as far as ex- 
periments have yet determined, exceedingly electrical 
alſo. The inferior parts of the atmoſphere between the 
tropics, are violently heated during the day - time by 
the reflection of the ſun's rays from the earth. Such air 
will therefore be a kind of conductor, and much more 
readily part with its electricity to the clouds and va- 
pours floating in it, than the colder air towards the north 
and ſouth 56, png Hence the prodigious appearances of 
electricity in theſe regions, ſhewin itſelf in thunder 
and other tempeſts of the moſt terrible kind. Im- 


menſe quantities of the electric fluid are thus 3 


Avrora 


ali. Rorealis. 
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nicated to the earth, and the inferior warm atmoſphere 


having once exhauſted itſelf muſt neceſſarily be recruited 
-—— from the upper and colder region. This becomes 


very probable from what the French mathematicians 
obſerved when on the top of one of the Andes. They 
were often involved in clouds, which, finking down into 
the warmer air, appeared there to be highly electrified, 
and diſcharged themſelves in violent tempeſts of thun- 
der and lightning; while in the mean time, on the top 
of the mountain, they enjoyed a calm and ſerene ſky. 


In the temperate and frigid zones, the inferior parts of 


the at moſphere never 3 ſo ſtrongly heated, do not 
part with their electricity ſo eaſily as in the torrid zone, 
and conſequently do not require ſuch recruits from the 
upper regions; but notwithſtanding the difference of 
heat obſerved in different parts of the earth near the 


| ſurface, it is very probable that at conſiderable heights 


the degree of cold is nearly equal all round it. Were 
there a like equality in the heat of the under part, 
there could never be any conſiderable loſs of equili- 
brium in the electricity of the atmoſphere: but as the 
hot air of the torrid zone is perpetually bringing down 
vaſt quantities of electrie matter from the cold air that 
lies directly above it; and as the inferior parts of the 
atmoſphere lying towards the north and fouth poles do 
not conduct in any great degree; it thence follows, 
that the upper parts of the atmoſphere lying over the 
torrid zone will continually require a ſupply from the 
northern and ſouthern regions. This eafily ſhews the 
neceſſity of an electric current in the upper parts of the 
atmoſphere from each pole towards the equator: and 
thus we are alſo furniſhed with a reaſon why the au- 
rora borealis appears more frequently in winter than 
in ſummer ; namely, becauſe at that time the electric 
power of the inferior atmoſphere is greater on account 
of the cold than in ſummer ; and conſequently the a- 
bundant electricity of the upper regions mult. go al- 
moſt wholly off to the equatorial parts, it being im- 
poſſible for it to get down to the earth: hence alſo the 
aurora borealis appears very frequent and bright in the 
frigid zones, the degree of cold in the upper and under 
regions of the atmoſphere being much more nearly e- 


qual in theſe parts than in any other. In ſome parts 


of Siberia, particularly, this meteor appears conſtantly 
from October to Chriſtmas, and its coruſcations are ſaid 
to be very terrifying, 'Travellers agree, that here the 
aurora borealis appears in greateſt perfection; and it is 
to be remarked, that Siberia is the coldeſt country on 


earth. In confirmation of this, it may alſo be obſer- 


ved, that, from the experiments hitherto made with 
the electrical kite, the air appears conſiderably more 
electrical in winter than in ſummer, though the clouds 
are known to be often moſt violently electrified in the 
ſummer time; a proof, that the electricity naturally 
belonging to the air is in ſummer much more power- 
fully drawn off by the clouds than in the winter, owing 
to the exceſs of heat in ſummer, as already obſerved. 
A conſiderable difficulty, however, {till remains, from 
the upright poſition which the ſtreams of the aurora 
borealis are generally obſerved to have; whereas, ac- 
cording to the hypotheſis above mentioned, they _ 
rather to run directly from north to ſouth. This dif- 
hculty occurred to Dr Halley : but he anſwers it by 
ſuppoſing his magnetic effluvia to paſs from one pole 
to another in arches of great cireles, ariſing to a vaſt 
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height above the earth, and conſequently darting from Aurora 
the places whence they aroſe almoſt like the radii of a _Poreatis. 


ſerved to take ſome time in paſling. 
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cirele; in which caſe, being ſent off in a direction nearly 
perpendicular to the futhace of the earth, they muſt 


neceſſarily appear ere& to thoſe who ſee them from any 


part of the ſurface, as is demonſtrated by mathemati- 
cians. It is alſo reaſonable to think that they will take 
this direction rather than any other, on account of their 
meeting with leſs reſiſtance in the very high regions of 
the air than in ſuch as are lower. 

But the greateſt difficulty ſtill remains: for we have 
ſuppoſed the equilibrium of the atmoſphere to be broken 
in the day- time, and reſtored only in the night; where- 
as, conſidering the immenſe velocity with which the 
electric fluid moves, the equilibrium ought to be reſto- 
red in all parts almoſt inſtantaneouſſy; yet the aurora 
borealis never appears except in the night, although its 
brightneſs is ſuch as muſt ſometimes make it viſible to 
us did it really exiſt in the day- tine. 

In anſwer to this it muſt be obſerved, that though 
the paſſage of electricity through a good conductor is 
inſtantaneous, yet through a bad conductor it is ob- 
As our atmo- 
ſphere therefore, unleſs very violently heated, is but a 
bad conductor of electricity; though the equilibrium in 
it is broken, it can by no means be inſtantaneouſly re- 
ſtored. Add to this, that as it is the action of the ſun 
which breaks the equilibrium, ſo the ſame action, ex- 
tending over half the globe, prevents almoſt any attempt 
to reſtore it till night; when flaſhes ariſe from various 
parts of the atmoſphere, gradually extending themſelves 
with a variety of undulations towards the equator. 

It now remains to explain only one particularity of 
the aurora borealis, namely, that its ſtreams do not al- 
ways move with rapidity, ſometimes appearing quite 
ſtationary for a conſiderable time, and ſometimes being 
carried in different directions with a ſlow motion. To 
this indeed we can give no other reply, than that weak 
electric lights have been ſometimes obſerved to put on 
the ſame appearance at the ſurface of the earth ; and 
much more may we ſuppoſe them capable of do- 
ing ſo at great heights above it, where the conduc- 
tors are both fewer in number and much more imper- 
fect. When M. de Romas was making experiments 


with an electric kite in Italy, a cylinder of blue light 


about four or five inches diameter was obſerved ſur- 
rounding the ſtring. This was in the day-time ; but 
had it been night, he imagined it muſt have been four 
or five feet in diameter; and as the ſtring was 780 feet 
long, it would probably have ſeemed pyramidal, point- 
ing upwards like one of the ſtreams of the aurora bo- 
realis. A ſtill more remarkable appearance, Dr Prieſt- 
ley tells us, was obſerved by Mr Hartman. He had 
been making electrical experiments for four or five 
hours together in a very ſmall room; and upon goin 


out of it, and returning with a light in his hand, walk- 


ing pretty quick, he perceived a ſmall flame followin 

him at about three feet diſtance. Being alarmed at this 
appearance, he ſtopped to examine it, upon which it 
vaniſhed. This laſt inſtance is very remarkable, and ſin- 
gular in its kind: from both, however, we are ſuffici- 
ently warranted to conclude, that ſmall portions of our 
atmoſphere may by various cauſes be ſo much electri- 
fied as to ſhine, and likewiſe be moved from one place 
to another without parting with the electricity they 
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Aurora have received, for a conſiderable time. 
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laſt mentioned. If this phenomenon is oceafioned Avro, 


us off 
Borealis. The corona, or circle, which is often formed near the by the vaſt quantity of electric matter conveyed to Borealis 1 ſen 
zenith by the aurora borealis, is eaſily accounted for in the equatorial parts of the earth, it is certain that A ul per 
the ſame manner. As this corona is commonly ſta- the earth cannot receive any great quantity of this fer! 
tionary for ſome time, we imagine it would be a very matter at one place without emitting” it at another, pro 
proper mark whereby to determine the diſtance of the The electricity, therefore, which is conſtantly re- ple 
meteor itſelf, If an aurora borealis, for inſtance, was ceived at the equator, muſt be emitted nearer the dig 
obſerved by two perſons, one at London, and the other poles, in order to perform its courſe, otherwiſe there by 
at Edinburgh; by noting the ſtars among which the could not be a conſtant ſupply of it for the common fille 
corona was obſerved at each place, its true altitude operations of nature. It is obſerved, that electriſied of « 
from the ſurface of the earth could eaſily be determi- bodies are always ſurrounded by a blaſt of air, which tini 
ned by trigonometry. _ | is ſent forth from them in all directions; hence, if the and 
Under the article ATMOSPHERE it was ſuggeſted, ele&ric matter find a more ready paſſage through tur 
that no good proof had been as yet brought for the one part of the earth than another, a wind will Fe Calf 
extreme rarity of the air uſually ſuppoſed to take place found to blow from that quarter. If therefore one of 18 U 
at no very great heights above the earth. The bright- theſe places happens to be in the Atlantic ocean near gre 
neſs of the meteor there mentioned at 70 miles perpen- the coaſt of France, or in the bay of Biſcay, the elec- ite 
dicular from the ſurface, as alſo its figure, ſeemed to tric matter which has been received at the equator du- poe 
prove the air conſiderably denſer at that diſtance from ring an aurora borealis will be diſcharged there ſome in | 
the earth. Though the height of the aurora borealis time after, and conſequently a wind will blow from was 
has never been determined, we can ſcarce imagine it to that quarter, which will be from' the ſouth-weſt ta tha 
be greater than that of this meteor, or indeed fo ems thoſe ſhips which are in the Engliſh channel. It can- his 
but although its ſtreams reſemble the paſſage of elec- not be imagined, however, that all the matter can be que 
tric light through a vacuum, it cannot be from thence diſcharged from one place; and therefore, according to ſup 
inferred, that the air is at all in a ſtate ſimilar to the va- the different ſituations of thoſe electrical vents, winds tho 
cuum of an air- pump in thoſe places where the aurora may blow in different directions; and thus the ſame Ba: 
borealis is produced; ſeeing we have inſtances of ſimi- aurora borealis may produce a ſouth-weſt wind in the poe 
lar appearances being produced in very denſe air. 'The Engliſh channel, and a north-weſt one in Scotland. F 
plate of an electrophorus is often ſo highly electrified, AURUM. See Golo. oo Ting Teva taſt 
as to throw out flaſhes from different parts as ſoon as Avurum Fulminans. Ste CHEMISTRY, ne 356. 28 
it is lifted up, and by proper management it may be Avurum Moſaicum. See CukMisrzv, ne 413. 4 
always made to emit long and broad flaſhes which ſhall AvuRUM Reginæ, queen's gold. See QUEEN. rity 
fcarcely be felt by the finger, inſtead of ſmall, denſe, AUSA, a town of Terraconenſis, in the middle 4 / 
and pungent ſparks; fo that, though long flaſhes may age called Auſona; now Vich de Oſona, a town of Ca- a 
be produced in raretied air, it by no means follows that bes in Spain. E. Long. 2. N. Lat. 41. 50. 4 
the ſame may not allo be produced in denſer air. As AUSI, an ancient and very ſavage people of Li- the 
little can we infer any thing from the colours; for we bya. Herodotus tells us that they were unacquainted 45, 
obſerve the electric ſpark ſometimes white, ſometimes with marriage, and had all their women in common. f 
blue, and ſometimes purple, in the very fame Rate of The children were brought up by their mothers till em 
the atmoſphere, and from the ſame ſubſtance. they were able to walk: after which, they were intro- atic 
We ſhall conclude this article with an account of a duced to an aſſembly of the men, who met every three gue 
paper preſented to the Royal Society by Mr Winn, in months; and the man to whom any child firſt ſpoke, the 
1772, wherein he ſays that the appearance of an au- acknowledged himſelf its father. They celebrated the 
rora borealis is a certain ſign of an hard gale of wind annually a feaſt in honour of Minerva, in which the 18 « 
from the ſouth or ſouth-weit. This he never found to girls divided into two companies, fought with ſticks fitu 
fail in 23 inſtances z and even thinks, that from the and ſtones, and thoſe who died of their wounds were lide 
ſplendor of the meteor, ſome judgment may be formed concluded not to have been virgins. per 
concerning the enſuing tempeſt. If the aurora is very AUSIMUM, or Avximvun, an ancient Roman co- abl 
bright, the gale will come on within twenty-four hours, lony in the Picenum; now imo or Oſino, in the March Mat 
but will be of no long duration; if the light is faint of Ancona in Italy. E. Long. 15. N. Lat. 43. 20. ] 
and dull, the gale will be leſs violent, and longer in AUSITA, or AsirTz, a tribe of ancient Arabs, fro! 
coming on, but will alſo laſt longer. His obſervations ſuppoſed by Bochart to have inhabited the land of Uz the 
were made in the Engliſh channel, where ſuch winds mentioned in ſcripture. See ARABIA, no 4. of 
are very dangerous; and by attending to the auroræ, AUSONIUS, (in Latin Decius, or rather Decimus, wh 
he ſays he often got ealily out of it, when others nar- Magnus ings ay one of the beſt poets of the. fourth furt 
rowly eſcaped being wrecked. This is an exceeding century, was the jon of an eminent phyſician, and born ere. 
uſeful obſervation for ſailors: but it cannot be expected at Bourdeaux. Great care was taken of his education, the 
that the winds ſucceeding theſe meteors ſhould in the whole family intereſting themſelves in it, either be- Cre: 
all places blow from the ſouth-welt ; though no doubt cauſe his genius was very promiſing, or that the ſcheme bar 
a careful obſervation of what winds ſucceed the aurora of his nativity, which had been caſt by his grandfather ſtat 
borealis, and other meteors, in different parts of the on the mother's ſide, made them imagine that he would the 
world, might contribute in ſome meaſure to leſſen the riſe to great honour, He made an uncommon progr els 1 
dangers of navigation. in claſſical learning, and at the age of 30 was choſen 1 
That the aurora borealis ought to be ſucceeded to teach grammar at Bourdeaux. He was promoted IK 


qr ng by winds, may be eaſily deduced from the hypothelis ſome time after to be profeſſor of rhetoric; 10 1 
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office he acquired ſo great a reputation, that he was 
ſent for to court to be preceptor to Gratian the em- 
peror Valentinian's ſon. The rewards and honours con- 
ferred on him for the faithful diſcharge of his office 

rove the truth of Juvenal's maxim, that when fortune 

leaſes ſhe can raiſe a man from a rhetorician to the 
dignity of a conſul. He was actually appointed conſul 
by the emperor Gratian, in the year 379, after having 
filled other conſiderable poſts; for beſides the dignity 
of queſtor, to which he had been nominated by Valen- 
tinian, he was made prefect of the Prætorium in Italy 


and Gaul after that prince's death. His ſpeech re- 


turning thanks to Gratian on his promotion to the con- 
ſalſhip is highly commended. The time of his death 
c uncertain 3 he was ſtill living in 392, and lived to a 
great age. The emperor Theodoſius had a great e- 
leem for Auſonius, and preſſed him to publiſh his 
poems. There is a great inequality in his works; and 
in his manners and his ſtyle there is a harſhneſs which 
was perhaps rather the defect of the times he lived in, 
than of his genius. Had he lived in Auguſtus's reign, 
his verſes, according to good judges, would have e- 
qualled the moſt finiſhed of that age. He is generally 
ſuppoſed to have been a Chriſtian: ſome ingenious au- 
thors indeed think otherwiſe, but, according to Mr 
Bayle, without juſt reaſon. The beſt edition of his 
poems is that of Amſterdam in 1671. 

AUSTERE, rough, aftringent. Thus an auſtere 
taſte is ſuch a one as conſtringes the mouth and tongue; 
as that of unripe fruits, harſh wines, &c. ; 

AUSTERTITY, among moral writers, implies ſeve- 
rity and rigour. Thus we ſay, Aufterity of manners, 
auſterities of the monaſtic life, &Cc. | 

AUSTIN (St). See St AveusTiINs 

AUSTRAL;, ſomething relating to the ſouth: thus 
the ſix ſigns on the ſouth fide cf the equinoQual are called 


auſtral ſigns. _ | 


AUSTRIA, one of the principal provinces of the 


empire of Germany towards the eaſt; from which ſitu- 
ation it takes its name Os/f-ryck, in the German lan- 
guage ſignifying the Eaſt Country. It is bounded on 
the north by Moravia; on the eaſt by Hungary; on 
the ſouth by Stiria; and on the weſt by Bavaria. It 
is divided into Upper and Lower. Upper Auſtria is 
fituated on the ſouth, and Lower Auſtria on the north 
ide of the Danube. Vienna the capital is in the Up- 
per Auſtria, which contains ſeveral other very conſider- 
able towns. The country is very fertile, has a great 
many mines, and produces vaſt quantities of ſulphur. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries, Auſtria was the 
frontier of the empire againft the barbarians. In 928, 
the emperor Henry the Fowler, perceiving that it was 
of great importance to ſettle' ſome perſon in Auſtria 
who might oppoſe theſe incurſions, inveſted Leopold, 
ſurnamed the Hlluftrious, with that country. Otho I. 
erected Auſtria into a marquiſate in favour of his bro- 
cher. in. lav Leopold, whoſe deſcendant Henry II. was 
created duke of Auſtria by the emperor Frederic Bar- 
baroſſa. His poſterity becoming extinct in 1240, the 
ltates of the country, in order to Tefend themſelves from 
the incurſions of the Bavarians and Hungarians, reſolved 
75 put themſelves under the protection of Henry marquis 
5 ein but Othogar II. king of Bohemia, being 
'Kewite invited by a party in the duchy, took poſſeſſion 
er u, alleging not only the invitation of the ſtates, 
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but alſo the right of his wife, heireſs of Frederic the Auſtria 
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laſt duke. The emperor Rodolphus I. pretending a 
right to this duchy, refuſed to give Othogar the 1n- 
veſtiture of it; and afterwards killing him in a battle, 
procured the right of it to his own Sally. From this 
Rodolphus the preſent houſe of Auſtria is deſcended, 
which for une paſt has rendered itſelf ſo 
famous and ſo powerful, having given 14 emperors to 
Germany, and ſix kings to Spain. , 

In 1477, Auſtria was erected into an archduchy by 
the emperor Frederic the Pacific, for his fon Maximi- 
lian, with theſe privileges : That they ſhall be judged 
to have obtained the inveſtiture of the ſtates, if they 


do not receive it after having demanded it three times; 


that if they receive it from the emperor, or the impe- 
rial ambaſſadors, they are to be on horſeback, clad in 


a royal mantle, having in their hand a ſtaff of command, 


and upon their head a ducal crown of two points, and 
ſurrovaded with a eroſs like that of the Imperial crown. 
The archduke is born privy-counſellor to the emperor, 
and his ſtates cannot be put to the ban of the empire. 
All attempts againſt his perſon are puniſhed as crimes 
of leſemajeſty, in the ſame manner as thoſe againit the- 
king of the Romans, or Electors. No one dared to 
challenge him to ſingle combat. It is in his choice to 
aſſiſt at the aſſemblies, or to be abſent ;. and he has the 
privilege of being exempt from contributions and pu- 
blic taxes, excepting 12 ſoldiers which he 1s obliged to 
maintain againſt the Turk for one month. He has 
ranklimmediately after the electors; and exerciſes juſtice 
in his ſtates without appeal, by virtue of a privilege 
prey by Charles V. His ſubjects cannot even be 
ummoned out of his province upon account of Jaw- 
ſuits, to give witneſs, or to receive the inveſtiture of 
fiefs. Any of the lands of the empire may be alienated 
in his favour, even thoſe that are feudal; and he has a 
right to create counts, barons, gentlemen, poets, and 
notaries. In the ſuccefiion to his ſtates, the right of 
birth takes place; and, failing males, the females ſuc- 
ceed according to the lineal right; and if no heir be 
found, they may diſpoſe of their lands as they pleaſe. 
AUTERFOITS acqytr. See the article PLEA 
AvuTERFolTs Attaint. 
 Avrexrorrs Convict. 9 ©? ent. 
AUTHENTIC, ſomething of acknowledged and 


received authority. In law, it ſignifies ſomething elo- 


thed in all its formalities, and atteſted by perſons to 


whom credit has been regularly given. Thus we ſay, 
authentic papers, authentic inſirument-s. | 

AUTHOR, properly fignifies one who created or 
produced any thing. Thus God, by way of eminence,, 
is called the Author ef nature, the Author of the univerſe. 

AvuTHoR, in matters of literature, a perſon who has 
compoſed ſome book or writing. 

AUTHORITY, in a general ſenſe, fignifies a right 
to command, and make one's ſelf obeyed. In which 
ſenſe, we ſay, the royal authority, the epiſcopal autho- 
rity, the authority of a father, &c. It denotes alſo the 
teſtimony of an author, ſome apophthegm or ſentence 
of an eminent perſon quoted in a diſcourſe by way of 
proof. | FE OTE | 

Authority is repreſented, in painting, like a grave 
matron ſitting in a chair of fate, richly clothed in a 

arment embroidered with gold, holding in her right- 
— a ſword, and in her left a ſceptre. By her fide 
18 


If 
Authority. 
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Autoch- is a double trophy of books and arms. 
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| made a duck, which was capable of eating, drinki mmnal te] 


thones AUTOCHTHONES, an appellation aſſumed by and imitating exactly the voice of a natural one. Naß, 8 1 
12 ſome nations, importing that they ſprung, or were what is ſtill more ml ry, the food it ſwallowed whe Antun zonne. zu 
produced, from the fame ſoil which they ſtill inhabi- evacuated in a digeſted ſtate; not that it was really © ve 

ted. In this ſenſe, Autochthones amounts to the ſame in the ſtate of natural excrement, but only confiders.. 
with Aborigines. The Athenians valued themſelves bly altered from what it was when ſwallowed; and this 
on their being Autochthones, ſelfgborn, or yyiric, digeſtion was performed on the principles of ſolution, At 
earth-born ; it being the prevailing opinion among the not of trituration. The wings, viſcera, and bones. T. 
ancients, that, in the beginning, the earth, by ſome of this artificial duck, were alſo formed ſo as very ip 


prolific power, produced men, as it ftill does plants. ſtrongly to reſemble thoſe of a living animal. Even 


The proper Autochthones were thoſe primitive men 
who had no other parent beſide the earth. But the 
name was alſo aſſumed by the deſcendents of theſe men, 
provided they never changed their ancient ſeat, nor 
ſuffered other nations to mix with them. In this ſenſe 
it was that the Greeks, and eſpecially the Athenians, 
pretended to be Autochthones; and, as a badge there- 
of, wore a golden graſshopper woven in their hair, an 
inſe& ſuppoſed to have the fame origin. 4124 
 AUTOCRATOR, a perſon veſted with an abſo- 


lute independent power, by which he is rendered un- 


in the actions of eating and drinking, this reſemblance 
was preſerved ; the artificial duck fwallowed with avi. 
dity and vaſtly quick motions of the head and throat: 
and likewiſe muddled the water with his bill, exa&ly 
hike a natural 0822-5 029755 0 BESS 1 

M. Le Droz of La Chaux de Fonds in the county 
of Neufchattel, hath alſo executed ſome very curious 
pieces of mechaniſm, which well deſerve to. be ranked 
with thoſe already mentioned. One was a clock, which 
was preſented to his Spaniſh majefty; and had, amon 
other curioſities, a ſheep, which imitated the bleatin 


accountable to any other for his actions. The power of a natural one; and a dog watching a baſket of fruit: ter 
of the Athenian generals, or commanders, was uſually when any one attempted to purloin the fruit, the dog Ar 
limited; ſo that, at the expiration of their office, they gnaſhed his teeth and barked; and if it was actually anc 
were liable to render an acconnt of their adminiftra- taken away, he never ceaſed barking till it was reſtored, be 
tion. But, on ſome extraordinary occaſions, they Beſides this, he made a variety of human figures, of 
were exempted from this reſtraint, and ſent with a full which exhibited motions truely ſurpriſing ; but all in- to 
and uncontroulable authority: in which caſe they were ferior to Mr Kempell's cheſs-player, which may juſtly the 
ſtiled Avlonpælopes. The ſame people alſo applied the be looked upon as the greateſt maſter- piece in mecha- it { 
name to ſome of their ambaſſadors, who were veſted nics that ever appeared. See ANDROIDES. ks ver 
with a full power of determining matters according to AUTONOMͤIA, a power of living or being go- ant 
their own diſcretion. Theſe were denominated Hpeof::5s verned by our own laws and magiſtrates. The liberty of | 
Avlaxpalopes, and reſembled our plenipotentiaries. of the cities which lived under the faith and protec- 45. 
AUTO pax, act of faith. See AcT of Faith. tion of the Romans, conſiſted in their autonomia, , 
AUTODIDACTUS, a perſon ſelf-taught, or who 1. e. they were allowed to make their own laws, and mil 
has had no maſter, or aſſiſtant of his ſtudies, beſides elect their own magiſtrates; by whom juſtice was to be the 
himſelf. adminiſtered, and not by Roman preſidents or judges, and 
AUTOGRAPH, denotes a perſon's hand-writing, as was done in other places which were not indulged Ma 
or the original manuſcript of any book, &c. the autonomia. gol} 4 one $23 Tehqyt von 
AUTOLITHOTOMUS, he who cuts himſelf for  AUTRE-zc6rL1st, a village of Brabant, in the oth 
the ſtone. Of this we have a very extraordinary in- Auftrian Netherlands; to which the left wing of the in 
ſtance given by Reiſelius, in the Ephemerides of the French army extended, when the confederates obtained ren 
Academy Nature Curioſorum, dec. 1. an. 3. obſ. 192. the victory at Ramillies, in 1706. E. Long. 4. 50. wh; 
AUTOMATON, (from «vr@ ip/ſe, and wana: ex- N. Lat. 50. 40 fr I of t 
citor), a ſelf- moving machine, or one ſo conſtrued, by AUTRICUM, the capital of the Carnutas, a peo- wit 
means of weights, levers, pullies, &c. as to move for ple of Gallia Celtica; afterwards called Carnotena, has 
a conſiderable time, as though endued with animal Carnotenus, and Civitas Carnotenum 5 now Chartres hi 
life. According to this deſcription, clocks, watches, in the Orleanois on the Eure. E. Long. 1. 32. N. Lat. 4 
and all machines of that kind, are automata. 48. 47. $146 | of 
Under the article AxDro1DEs, we obſerved that the AUTUMN, the third ſeaſon of the year, when the biſt 
higheſt perfection to which automata could be carried harveſt and fruits are gathered in. Autumn is repre- in! 
was to imitate exactly the motions and actions of living ſented, in painting, by a man at perfect age, clothed Th 
creatures, eſpecially of mankind, which are more dif- like the vernal, and likewiſe girded with a ſtarry git- Par 
ficultly imitated than thoſe of other animals. Very dle; holding in one hand a pair of ſcales equally poi- 47.1 
ſurpriſing imitations, however, have been made of other ſed, with a globe in each; in the other hand, a bunch 4 
creatures. So long ago as 400 years before Chriſt, of divers fruits and grapes. His age denotes the per- ano 
Archytas of Tarentum is ſaid to have made a wooden fection of this ſeaſon ; and the balance, that ſign of the 0 
pigeon that could fly; nor will this appear at all incre- zodiac which the ſun enters when our autumn begins. _ 
dible, when we conſider the flute-player made by M. Autumn begins on the day when the ſun's meridian of 
Vaucauſon, and the cheſs- player by M. Kempell. Dr diſtance from the zenith, being on the decreaſe, 1s 2 anc 
Hook is alſo ſaid to have made the model of a flying mean between the greateſt and the leaft ; which in theſe 9 
chariot, capable of ſupporting itſelf in the air. But countries is ſuppoled to happen when the ſun enters the 
M. Vaucanſon abovementioned hath diſtinguiſhed him- Libra. Its end coincides with the beginning of win * 
ſelf ſtill more eminently. That gentleman, encour- ter. Several nations have computed the years by tne 
aged by the favourable reception of his flute-player, autumns ; the Engliſh Saxons, by winters. 0 "e 


om 


tum 


umnal 


ö 
zonne. 


„„ 
tells us, the ancient Germans were acquainted with all 
the other ſeaſons of the year, but had no notion of 
autumn. Lidyat obſerves of the beginning of the ſe- 
veral ſeaſons of the year, that 8 | 

Dat Clemens hyemem, dat Petrus ver cathedratus, 
AEftuat Urbanus, autumnat Bartholomæ us. 
Autumn has always been reputed an unhealthy ſeaſon. 
Tertullian calls it tentator valetudinum : and the fatyrift 
ſpeaks of it in the ſame light, Autumnus Libitinæ 
erb. ; 
TUN AI. POINT, is that part of the equinox 
from which the ſun begins to deſcend towards the ſouth 


ole. 135 1 Wn 
AuTUMNAL Signs, in aſtronomy, are the figns Li- 


bra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, through which the ſun paſſes 


during the auummmn. 

AuruuxAL Equinox, that time when the ſun enters 
the autumnal point. | 

AUTUN, an ancient city of France in the duchy 
of Burgundy, the capital of the Autonois, with a bi- 
ſhop's ſee. The length of this city is about three quar- 
ters of a mile, and its breadth nearly equal. The river 
Arroux waſhes its ancient walls, whoſe ruins are fo firm, 


and the ſtones ſo cloſely united, that they ſeem almoſt to 


be cut out of the ſolid, rock. In this city are the zuins 


of three ancient temples, one of which was dedicated 
to Janus, and another to Diana. Here are likewiſe a 
theatre and a pyramid, which laſt is probably a tomb; 
it tands in a place called the field of urns, becauſe ſe- 
veral urns had been found there. Here are alſo two 
antique gates of great beauty. The city lies at the foot 
of three great mountains, in E, Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 
„80. | 
UE RCGNE, a province of France, about 100 


miles in length, and 75 in breadth. It is bounded on 


the north, by the Bourbonnois; on the eaſt, by Torez 
and Velay; on the weſt, by Limoſin, Quercy, and La 
Marche; and on the ſouth, by Rovergne and the Ce- 


vennes. It is divided into upper and lower; the latter, 


otherwiſe called Limagne, is one of the fineſt countries 


in the world. 'The mountains of Higher Auvergne 
render it leſs fruitful; but they afford good paſture, 
which feeds great numbers of cattle, which are the riches 
of that country. Auvergne ſupplies Lyons-and Paris 
with fat cattle, makes —_ e quantity of cheeſe, and 
has manufactures of ſeyeral Kinds. The capital of the 
whole province is Clermont. | : | 

AUXERRE, an ancient.townof France in the duchy 
of Burgundy, and capital of the Auxerrois, with a 
biſhop's ſee. The epiſcopal palace is one of the fineſt 
in France, and the churches are alſo very beautiful. 
This town is advantageouſly fituated for trade with, 
Paris, on the river Yone. E. Long. 3. 35. N. Lat. 


* 


47+ 54+ | 
AUXILIARY, whatever is aiding or helping to 

another, | ; 

_ Auxiliary Verbs, in grammar, are ſuch as help to 

iorm or conjugate others; that is, are prefixed to them, 


do form or denote the moods or tenſes thereof: as, to have 


and to be, in the Engliſh ; etre and avoir, in the French; 
52 and ſono in the Italian, &c. In the Engliſh language, 
the auxiliary verb am ſupplies the want of paſſive us. oh 

AUXONNE, a ſmall fortified town of France, in 
the duchy of Burgundy ; ſeated on the river Saone, 
er which there is a bridge of 23 arches, to facilitate 
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the running off of the waters after the overflowing of Award 


A 

the river. At the end of the bridge is a cauſeway 

2250 paces long. E. Long. 5. 22. N. Lat. 47. 11. 
AWARD, in law, the judgment of an arbitrator, 

or of one who is not appointed by the law a judge, 

but choſen by the parties themſelves for terminating 


their difference. See ARrBITER and ARBITRATION. + 
AWL, among ſhoemakers, an inftrument wherewith 


holes are bored through the leather, to facilitate the 


ſtitching or ſewing the ſame. The blade of the awl 
is uſually a little flat and bended, and the point ground 
to an acute angle, 5 | 
AWLAN, a ſmall imperial town of Germany, in 
the circle of Suabia, ſeated on the river Kochen. E. 
Long. 11. 15. N. Lat. 48. 52. 55 
AWME, or Aunk, a Dutch liquid meaſure con- 
taining eight ſteckans, or 20 verges or verteels, equal 
to the tierce in England, or to one fixth of a tun of 
France. £ | 
AWN, in botany. See ArtsT4. | 
AWNING, in the ſea language, is the hanging 
ſail, tarpawling, or the like, over any part of the ſhip, 
to keep off the ſun, rain, or wind. 


AX, among carpenters, an inſtrument to hew wood. 
Battle-Ax. See CELT. 


AXATI, a town of ancient Bætica, in the Bœtis; 


now Lora, a {mall city of Andaluſia, in Spain, ſeated 
on the Guadalquivir. W. Long. 5. 20. N. Lat. 37. 20. 
AXBRIDGE, a town of Somerſetſhire in England, 


conſiſting of one long narrow ſtreet. W. Long. 2. 20. 
N. Lat. 51. 30. 


AXEL, a ſmall fortified town in Dutch Flanders. 


E. Long. 3. 40. N. Lat. 51. 17. 

AXENUS. See Euxing Sta © | E177 

AXHOLM, an iſland in the north-weſt part of Lin- 
colnſhire in England. It is formed by the rivers Trent, 
Idel, and Dan; and 1s about ten miles long and five 
broad. The lower part is marſhy, but produces an 
odoriferous ſhrub called gall; the middle is rich and 
fruitful, yielding flax in great abundance, as alſo ala- 
baſter which is uſed for making lime. The principal 
town is called Axey, and is now very thinly inhabited. 

AXIACE, an ancient town of Sarmatia Europea; 
now Oxakow, the capital of Budziac Tartary. E. 
Long. 32. 30. N. Lat. 46. o. | 

AXILLA, in anatomy, the arm-pit, or the cavity 
under the upper part of the arm. 

AXILLARY, ſomething belonging to or lying 
near the axilla. Thus, axi/lary artery is that part of 
the ſubclavian branches of the aſcending trunk of the 
aorta which paſſeth under the arm-pits; axi 1 


2 * are ſituated under the arm-pits, enveloped in 


at, and lie cloſe by the axillary veſſels; and axillary 

vein 18 one of the ſubclavians which paſſes under the 
arm-pit, lng: itſelf into ſeveral branches, which 
are ſpread over the arm. 

AXIM, a ſmall territory on the gold-coaſt in Africa. 
The climate here is fo exceſſively moiſt, that it is pro- 
verbially ſaid to rain 11 months and 29 days of the 
year. This exceſſive moiſture renders it very unheal- 
thy ; but it produces great quantities of rice, water me- 
lons, lemons, oranges, &e. Here are alſo produced 
valt numbers of black cattle,. goats, ſheep, tame pi- 
geons, &c. The whole country is filled with beautiful 
and populous villages, and the intermediate lands well 

cultivated ; 
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eultivated; beſides Which, the natives are very wealthy, 
from the conſtant traffick carried on with them by the 


Europeans for their gold. The capital, which is alſo 


called Axim, by ſome Achombone, ſtands under the can- 
non of the Dutch fort St Antonio. Behind, it is ſecu- 


red by a thick wood that covers over the whole declivityʒ 


of a neighbouring hill. Between the town and the ſea 
runs an even and ſpacious ſhore of beautiful white ſand. 


All the houſes are ſeparated by groves of cocoa and 


other fruit trees, planted in parallel lines, each of an 
equal width, and forming an elegant viſta. The little 
river Axim croſſes the town; and the coaſt is defended 
by a number of ſmall pointed rocks, which project 
from the ſhore, and render all acceſs to it dangerous, 
The capital is ſituated in W. Long. 24. o. N. Lat. 5. o. 
This canton is a kind of republic, the goverment 
being divided between the Caboceroes or Fiel men, 
and Manaceroes or young men. It muſt be obſerved, 
however, that in their courts there is not even a pre- 
tence of juſtice: whoever makes the moſt valuable pre- 


ſents to the judges is ſure to gain his cauſe, the judges 
themſelves alleging the gratitude due for the bribes re- 


ceived, as a reaſon; and if both parties happen to 
make preſents of nearly equal value, they abſolutely 
refuſe to give the cauſe a hearing. MY 
AXIOM, in philoſophy, any plain, ſelf-evident, and 
received notion, that cannot be made more plain and 
evident by demonſtration. It is alſo an eſtabliſhed 
principle in ſome art or ſcience. | 
AXIOPOLIS, a town of the Triballi in Mæſia In- 
ferior ; now Axiopoli, in Bulgaria, E. Long. 34. o. 
N. Lat. 45. 40. 
AXIS, in geometry, the ſtraight line in a plain fi- 
gure, about which it revolves, to produce or generate 
a ſolid; thus if a ſemicircle be moved round its dia- 
meter at reſt, it will generate a ſphere, the axis of 
which 1s that diameter. | | 1 
Axis, in aſtronomy, is an imaginary right line ſup- 
poſed to paſs through the centre of the earth, and the 
heavenly bodies, about which they perform their diur- 
nal revolutions. e 
Axis, in conic- ſections, a right line dividing the ſec- 
tion into two equal parts, and cutting all its ordinates 
at right angles. b iy. | 
Axis, in mechanics. The axis of a balance is that 


line about which it moves, or rather turns about. Axis 
of oſcillation is a right line parallel to the horizon, 


paſſing through the centre about which a pendulum 
vibrates, 

Axis in Peritrochio, one of the fix mechanical powers, 
conſiſting of a peritrochium or wheel concentric with 


the baſe of a cylinder, and moveable together with it 


about its axis. | 

Axis, in optics, is that particular ray of light co- 
ming from any object which falls perpendicularly on 
the eye. | 


Axis, in architecture. Spiral axis, is the axis of 


a twiſted column drawn ſpirally in order to trace the 
circumvolutions without. Axis of the Tonic capital, is 


a line paſling perpendicularly through the middle of 


the eye of the volute. 


Axis of a Veſſel, is an imaginary right line paſſing 
through the middle of it perpendicularly to its baſe, 


and equally diſtant from its ſides. 


Axis, in botany, is a taper column placed in the 


E 
centre of ſome flowers or catkins, about which t 
ther parts are diſpoſed. 


* f , | 
Axis, in anatomy, the name of the ſecond verte. Ale 


bra of the neck; it hath a tooth which goes into the 
firſt vertebra, and this tooth is by ſome called the axi;. 


AXLE. See Ax1s. 


AXMINSTER, a town of Devonſhire, ſituated on 
the river Ax, in the great road between London and 
Exeter, in W. Long. 3. 15. N. Lat. 50. 40. It way 


a place of ſome note in the time of the Saxons, but now 


contains only about 200 houſes. Here is a ſmal 


ma- 
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nufactory of broad and narrow cloths, and ſome car. « 
pets are alſo manufactured after the Turky manner. | 
AXUMA, formerly a large city, and capital of the 


whole kingdom of Abyſſinia in Africa, but now 
ced to a miſerable village ſcarce containing 100 in 


tants. E. Long. 36. 4. N. Lat. 14. 13. 


redu- 


habi- 


AXUNGIA, in a general ſenſe, denotes old lard, or 
the drieſt and hardeſt of any fat in the bodies of ani- 


mals: but more properly it ſignifies only hogs-lard *. Ser J, 
 Axvuncia /Vitri, SANDIVER, or SALT of GLass, a 
kind of ſalt which ſeparates from the glaſs while it is in 


fuſion. It is of an acrimonious and biting taſte, 
farriers uſe it for cleanſing the eyes of horſes. It i 


The 
8 alſo 


made uſe of for cleanſing the teeth; and it is ſometimes 


applied to running ulcers, the herpes, or the itch, by 


way of deſiccative. 


AXYRIS, a genus of the triandria order, belong - 
ing to the monœcia claſs of plants; of which there are 


four ſpecies, but none of them merit a particula 
C e | 


r de- 


AY, a town of France in Champagne, near the ri- 
ver Mame, remarkable for its excellent wines. E. Long. 


2. 15. N. Lat. 49. 4. 


AYAMONTE, a ſea- port town of Andaluſia in 
Spain, with a ſtrong caſtle built on a rock; ſeated on 
the mouth of the river Guadiana. It has a commo- 


dioas harbour, fruitful vineyards, and excellent 


W. Long. 8. 5. N. Lat. 37. 9. 
AVENIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 


wine. 


order, belonging to the bre claſs of plants. 


There are three ſpecies, al 
_ AYLMER (John), biſhop of London, in the 
of queen Elizabeth, was born inthe year 1521, at 
mer-hall in the pariſh of Tilney, in the county of 


natives of the Weſt Indies. 


reign 
Ayl- 
Nor- 


folk. Whilſt a boy, he was diftingaiſhed for his quick 
parts by the Marquis of Dorſet afterwards duke of 
Suffolk; who ſent him to Cambridge, made him his 


chaplain, and tutor to his children. One of 
children was the unfortunate lady Jane Gray, 


theſe 
who 


ſoon became perfectly acquainted with the Latin and 
Greek languages. His firſt preferment was to the 
archdeaconry of Stow in the dioceſe of Lincoln, which 


gave him a ſeat in the convocation held in the firlt . 


year of Queen Mary, where he reſolutely oppoſed the 
return to popery, to which the generality of the clergy 
were inclined. He was ſoon after obliged to fly his 
country, and take ſhelter among the Proteſtants in 
Switzerland. On the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, he 


returned to England. In 1562, he obtained the 


arch- 


deaconry of Lincoln; and was a member of the famous 


ſynod of that year, which reformed and ſettled the 


doctrine and diſcipline of the church of England 


In 


the year 1576, he was conſecrated biſhop of _ 
He died in the year 1594, aged 73; and was buric g 
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St Paul's, He was a nme man, a zealous father of 


95 1] 21 


the church, and a bitter enemy to the Puritans. He river Indre. E. Long. 10. 35. N. Lat. 47. 18. 


publiſhed a piece entitled, An harborowe for Saithful 


and trewe ſubjectr againſt the late blowne blaſie concern- 
ing the government of wemen, & e. This was written, 
whilſt he was abroad, in anſwer to Knox, who pu- 
liſhed a book at Geneva under this title, T he fir/t bla/? 
ainſi the monſtrous regiment and empire of women. 
Be N by 99 . to have publiſhed lady 
Jane Gray's letter to Harding. He alſo aſſiſted Fox 
in tranſlating bis Hiſtory-of Martyrs into Latin. 
AYRY, or Atry, of Hawks, a neſt or company of 


| hawks ; ſo called from the old French word aire, which 


ſignified the ſame. ; 
AYSCUE (Sir George), a gallant Engliſh admiral, 
deſcended from a good family in Lincolnſhire. He ob- 
tained the honour of knighthood from king Charles I. 
which however did not withhold him from adhering to 
the parliament in the civil war: he was by them con- 
ſtituted admiral of the Iriſh ſeas, where he is ſaid to 
have done great ſervice to the proteſtant intereſt, and 
to have contributed much to the reduction of the whole 
iſland. In 1651 he reduced Barbadoes and Virgi- 
nia, then held for the king, to the obedience of the 
parliament; and ſoon after the reſtoration behaved with 
great honour in the war with the Dutch. In the fa- 


mous engagement in the beginning of June 1666, when 


Sir George was admiral of the white ſquadron, his 
ſhip the Royal Prince ran upon the Gallop-ſand; 
where being ſurrounded with enemies, his men obliged 
him to ſtrike. He went no more to ſea after this, but 
ſpent the reſt of his days in retirement. 8 
AYMOUTH, a town of Scotland in the county of 
Mers, formerly fortified to curb the garriſon of Ber- 
wick, from which place it is diſtant fix miles. W. Long. 
1. 50. N. Lat. 55. 50. bas 0 | 
AZAB, in the Turkiſh armies, a diſtin& body of 
ſoldiery, who are great rivals of the Janizaries. 
AZALEA, UyrxicurT HoxntySUCKLE, or Rost- 
BAY, a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the pentandria claſs of plants. There are fix ſpecies, 
of which the moſt remarkable are the following. 1. The 
viſcoſa, with a white flower, is a e n ariſing 
with ſeveral ſtems to the height of two or three feet. 
The leaves come out in cluſters without any order at 
the end of the ſhoots, and their edges are ſet with very 
ſnort teeth which are rough. The flowers come out 
in cluſters between the leaves, bave much the appear- 
ance of honeyſuckle, and are as well ſcented. 2. The 
nudiflora, or red American upright honeyſuckle, grows 


taller than the firſt; and in its native country will ſome- 


times arrive at the height of 12 feet, but in Britain never 
rites to above half that height. It hath ſeveral Rems 
with oblong ſmooth leaves. The flower-ſtalks ariſe 
from the diviſion of the branches, which are long and 
naked, ſupporting a cluſter of red flowers; theſe are 
divided at the top into five equal ſegments which ſpread 
open. Another ſpecies with bright red flowers was 
found by Mr Lightfoot upon the tops of many moun- 
tains in the highlands of Scotland.—The firſt two ſpe- 
cies require a moiſt ſoil and a ſandy fituation, and can 


ruined by the Portugueſe in 1513. W. Long. 7. 0. 
N. Lat. 32. 50. hk 
AZARARKITES, a ſect of Mahometan Arabs “. 
AZARTAH, or Uzz1an, king of Judah, ſucceeded 
his father Amaziah, 8 10 years before Chriſt. He aſ- 
ſembled an army of above 300,000 men, with which 
he conquered the Philiftines, and demoliſhed the walls 
of Gath, Jabniel, and Aſhdod; built up the walls of 


AAM OR, a ſmall ſea-port town of the kingdom 
of Morocco in Africa, formerly very conſiderable, but 


AZAI, a town of Touraine in France, ſeated on the Azal 


Azimuth. 


* Gee Ara- 


bia. no 143. 
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Jeruſalem ; furniſhed the city with conduits ; and planted 


gardens and vineyards: but at laſt, being elated with 
his proſperity, and reſolving to uſurp the office of 
high prieſt, he was ſtruck with a leproſy, which obli- 
ged him to remain ſhut up in his palace for the reſt of 
his days. He died about 759 years before the Chriſtian 
ra, and was ſucceeded by Jonathan his ſon.— There 
are ſeveral other perſons of this name mentioned in the 
ſacred Scriptures. | I | e 

 AZAZEL. This word relates to the ceremony of 
the ſcape-goat, under the Jewiſh religion. Some call 


the goat itſelf by this name, as St Jerom and Theodo- 


doret. Dr Spencer ſays, the ſcape-goat was to be 


ſent to Azazel; by which is meant the devil. Mr le 
Clerc tranſlates it præcipitium, making it to be that 
ſteep and inacceſſible place to which the goat was ſent, 
and where it was ſuppoſed to periſh. . : 5 
AZ EM, As Eu, Ass au, or Achau, a country of 
Aſia to the north of Ava, but which is very little 
known to Europeans. It is ſaid to be very fertile, 
and to contain mines of gold, filver, iron, and lead, 
all which belong to the king, who, in conſequence of 
enjoying the produce, requires no taxes from his peo- 
le. They have alſo great quantities of gum lac, and 
coarſe ſilk. It is alſo thought that the inhabitants of 
Azem were long ago the inventors of cannon and gun- 


powder; and that from them the invention paſt to the 


inhabitants of Pegu, and from thence to the Chineſe. 

AZIMUTH, in aftronomy, an arch of the horizon, 
intercepted between the meridian of the place and the 
azimuth, or vertical circle paſſing through the cen- 
tre of the object, which is equal to the angle of the 
zenith, formed by the meridian and vertical cirele: or 
it is found by this proportion, As the radius to tlie 
tangent of the latitude of the place, ſo is the tangent 
of the ſun's or ſtar's altitude, for inſtance, to the co- 
ſine of the azimuth from the ſouth, at the time of the 
equinox. 5 

Magnetical Azinvurk, an arch of the horizon inter- 
cepted between the azimuth, or vertical circle, paſſing 
thro? the centre of any heavenly body, and the magne- 
tical meridian. This is found by obſerving the object 
with an azimuth-compals. | | 

AziMuTH-Gompaſs, an inſtrument for finding either 
the magnetical azimuth or amplitude of an heavenly 


object. 


The learned Dr Knight invented ſome time ſince a 
very accurate and uſeful ſea-compaſs, which is at pre- 
ſent uſed in the navy, and will be deſcribed under the 


only be propagated from flips, as they never produce article Courass. This inſtrument, with the follow- 


good ſeeds in Britain. The autumn is the beſt time 


to remove the plants, and their roots ought to be co- 
vered in winter. | 


Vol. II, 


compaſs. 


ing contrivance added by the ingenious Mr Smeaton, 
anſwers the purpoſes of an azimuth and amplitude 
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Azimuth The cover of the wooden box being taken off, the 
compaſs. compaſs is in à condition to be made uſe of in the bin- 
nacle, when the weather is moderate: but if the ſea runs 
high, as the inner box 1s hung very free upon its cen- 
tre, (the better to anſwer its other purpoſes), it will be 
neceſſary to ſlacken the milled nut, placed upon one of 

the axes that ſupport the ring, and to lighten the nut 
on the outſide that correſponds to it. By this means, 
the inner box and ring will be lifted up from the edges, 
upon which they reſt, when free; and the friction will 
be increaſed, and that to any degree neceſſary, to pre- 

vent the too great vibrations, Which otherwiſe would 
be occaſioned by the motion of the ſhip. | 

To make the compaſs uſeful in taking the magnetic 
azimuth or amplitude of the ſun and ftars, as alſo the 
bearings of headlands, ſhips, and other objects at a di- 

ſtance, the braſs edge, deligned at firſt to ſupport the 

card, and throw the weight thereof as near the circum- 

ference as poſſible, is itſelf divided into degrees and 
halves; which may be eaſily eſtimated into ſmaller parts, 

if neceſſary. The diviſions are determined by means of 

a cat-gut line, ftretched perpendicularly with the box, 

as near the braſs edge as may be, that the parallax, a- 

riſing from a different poſition of the obſerver, may be 
as little as poſſible. 

Underneath the card are two ſmall weights, ſliding 
on two wires, placed at right angles to each other; 
which being moved nearer to, or- farther from, the 
centre, counterbalance the dipping of the card in dif- 

- ferent latitudes, or reſtore the equilibrium of it, where 

it happens by any other means to be got too much out 
of level. 

There is alſo added an index at the top of the inner 
box, which may be put on and taken off at pleafure ; 
and ſerves for all altitudes of the object. It conſiſts of 
a bar, equal in length to the diameter of the inner box, 
each end being furniſhed with a perpendicular ſtile, 

with a ſlit parallel to the ſides thereof: one of the ſlits 
is narrow, to which the eye is applied; and the other 
is wider, with a ſmall cat-gut ftretched up the middle 
of it, and from thence continued horizontally from the 
top of one {tile to the top of the other. There is alſo 
a line drawn along the upper ſurface of the bar. Theſe 
four, viz. the narrow ſlit, the horizontal cat-gut 
thread, the perpendicular one, and the line on the 
bar, are in the ſame plane, which diſpoſes itſelf per- 
pendicular to the horizon, when the inner box is at 


reſt, and hangs free. This index does not move round, 


but is always placed on, ſo as to anſwer the ſame fide 
of the box. 


When the ſun's azimuth is deſired, and his rays are 


ſtrong enough to caſt a ſhadow, turn about the wooden 
box, till the ſhadow of the horizontal thread, or (if 
the ſun be too low) till that of the perpendicular 
thread, in one ſtile, or the light through the flit on 
the other, falls upon the line in the index bar, or vi- 
brates to. an equal diſtance on each fide of it, gently 
touching the box, if it vibrates too far: obſerve, at the 
ſame time, the degree marked upon the braſs edge by 
In counting the degree for the azi- 
muth, or any other angle that is reckoned from the 
meridian, make uſe of the outward circle of figures up- 
on the braſs edge; and the ſituation of the index bar, 
with regard to the card and needle, will always direct 
upon what quarter of the compaſs the object is placed. 


the cat-gut line. 
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_ vided the ſun's ſhadow is diftin& ; for, by obſerving 


A Z M 
But if the ſun does not ſhine out ſufficiently iro 
place the eye behind the narrow lit in one of 55 files TOR 
and turn the wooden box about, till ſome part of the Gm: 
horizontal, or perpendicular thread appears to interſe& 
the centre of the ſun, or vibrate to an equal diſtance on 
each ſide of it, uſing ſmoked glaſs next the eye, if the 
ſun's light is too ſtrong. In this method, another oh. 
ſerver will. be generally neceſſary, to note the degree 
cut by the nonius, at the ſame time that the firſt gives 
notice that the thread appears to ſplit the object. 

From what has been ſaid, the other obſervations will 
be eaſily performed: only, in cafe of the ſun's ampli- 
tude, take care to number the degree by the help of the 
inner circle of figures on the card, which are the com- 
plements of the outer to 90“; and, conſequently, ſhew 
the diſtance from eaſt to weſt. | 

The azimuth of the ſtars may alſo be obſerved by 
night; a proper light ſerving equally for one obſerver 
to fee the thread, and the other the degree upon the card. 

It may not be amiſs to remark farther, that, in caſe 
the inner box ſhould loſe its equilibrium, and, conſe- 
quently, the index be out of the plane of a vertical 
circle, an accurate obſervation may ſtill be made, pro- 


v Te theſe 


articles, 


firſt with one end of the index towards the ſun, and 
then the other, a mean of the two obſervations will be 
the truth, N | 1 
Plate LV. fig. 3. is a perſpective view of the 
compaſs, when in order for obſervation; the point of 
view being the centre of the card, and the diſtance of 
the eye two feet. AB is the wooden box. C and D 
are two milled nuts ; by means whereof the axis of the 
inner box and ring are taken from their edges, on which 
they move, and the friction increaſed, when neceſſary. 
E F 1s the ring that ſupports the inner. box. G H is 
the inner box; and I is one of its axes, by which it is 
ſuſpended on the ring E F. The magnet or needle 
appears paſſing through the centre, together with a 
{mall brace of ivory, that confines the cap to its place. 
The card is a ſingle varniſhed paper, reaching as far as 
the outer circle of figures, which is a 1 4 of thin 
braſs ; the edge whereof is turned down at right angles 
to the plane of the card, to make it more (tiff. 6 is 
a cat - gut line, drawn down the inſide of the box, for 
determining the degree upon the braſs edge. PQRS 
is the index bar, with its two ſtiles and cat - gut threads; 
which being taken off from the top of the box, is pla- 
ced in two pieces, T and V, notched properly to re- 
ceive it. W 1s a place cut out in the wood, ſerving as. 
an handle. | | 
AzimuTH Circles, called alſo azimuths, or vertical 
circles, are great circles of the ſphere interſecting each 
other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
at right angles.—Theſe azimuths are repreſented by 
the rhumbs on common ſea-charts, and on the globe 
they are repreſented by the quadrant of altitude, when 
ſcrewed in the zenith. On theſe azimuths is reckoned 
the height of the ſtars and of the ſun when not in the 
meridian. | | 2 
AZ MER, a town of the Eaſt Indies in the domi“ 
nions of the Great Mogul, capital of a province of the 
ſame name, with a very ſtrong caſtle, It is pretty 
large, and is ſometimes. viſited by the Mogul himſelf. 
It is about 62 leagues diſtant from Agra. The princi- 
al trade of this province is in ſalt- petre. 
. ; e ee 
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AZOGA 8n1ys, are thoſe Spaniſh ſhips commonly The former at preſent is called Iapis lazuli, or only Azure | i 
called the quick-/ilver ſhips, from their carrying quick- /apis; and the blue prepared from it for painting in oil, x FF | ö 
ſilver to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, in order to extract is called ultramarine.— The name azure is generally ap- 7 io 1 


the filver out of the mines of Mexico and Peru. Theſe plied to the blue glaſs made from the earth of cobalt = | 


ſhips, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are not to carry any goods un- and vitrifiable matters. This glaſs, which is called ſiualt 
leſs for the king of Spain's account. . when in maſſes, is called azure only when it is reduced 

AZONI, in ancient mythology, a name applied by to a fine powder. Several kinds of azure are diftin- 
the Greeks to ſuch of the gods as were deities at large, guiſhed, according to its degrees of beauty, by the 
not appropriated to the worſhip of any particular town names of fine azure, powdered azure, and azure of 
or country; but acknowledged in general by all coun- four fires, In general, the more intenſe the colour, 
tries, and worſhipped by every nation. Theſe the La- and the finer the powder, the more beautiful and dear 
tins called dii communes. Ot this ſort were the Sun, it is. Azure is employed to colour ftarch ; hence it 


Mars, Luna, &c. 2 | has alſo been called farch-blue. It is uſed for painting 
_ AZORES, iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, lying be- with colours, and for a blue enamel, | 


tween 25 and 33 degrees of welt longitude, and be- _ Azure, in heraldry, the blue colour in the arms of 

tween 36 and 40 degrees of north latitude. They be- any perſon below the rank of a baron. In the eſcut- 

long to the Portugueſe, and are alſo called the we/fern cheon of a nobleman, it is called ſapphire ; and in that 

Iles, on account of their ſituation. They were diſco- of a ſovereign prince, Jupiter. In engraving, this co- 

vered by the Flemings in the 15h century. They are lour is expreſſed by lines or ſtrokes drawn horizontally. 

ſeven in number, viz. Tercera, St Michael's, St Ma- — This colour may fignify Juſtice, Perſeverance, and 

de theſe ry's, Gracioſa, St George's Ifland, Pico, and Fayal “. Vigilance ; but according to G. Leigh, if it is com- 

icke. AZ OTE, in ancient chemiſtry, the firſt matter of pounded with | 

; metals, or the mercury of a metal; more particularly | Or Cheerfulneſs. 


that which they call the mercury of philoſophers, which Arg. | Vigilance. b 
they pretended to draw from all ſorts of metallic bodies. Gul. et Readineſs. 
AZOTUS, Azorn, or As n pop, one of the five Ver. 2. | Enterpriſe. 
cities of the Philiſtines, and a celebrated ſea-port on | 3 oh : Goodneſs. 
the Mediterranean, fituated about 14 or 15 miles ſouth Sab. J | Mournfulneſs. 


of Ekron, between that and Aſcalon. It was in this French Heralds, M. Upton, and his followers, rank 
city that the idol Dagon fell down before the ark; and this colour before gules. | 
ſo ſtrong a place it was, if we may believe Herodotus, AZYGOS, in anatomy, a vein riſing within the 
that it ſuſtained a ſiege of 29 years by Pſammiticus thorax, on the right ſide, having no fellow on the left; 
king of Egypt. It was, however, taken by the Macca- whence it is called agygos, or vena fine pari *. See Ang- 


bees in a much ſhorter time; who burnt both city and AZYMITES, in church-hiſtory, Chriſtians who ad. my 103675 


temple, and with them about 8000 men. | miniſter the euchariſt with unleavened bread. The 


AZURE, in a general ſenſe, the blue colour of the word is formed from the Greek, « priv. and Can fer- 
ky. See Oxy and BLUE. | ment.—This appellation is given to the Latin by the 

AZURE, among painters. This word, which at pre- Greek church, becauſe the members of the former uſe 
ſent ſignifies in general a fine blue colour, was formerly fermented bread in the celebration of the euchariſt. 
appropriated to Lapis Lazuli, called azure ſtone, and They alſo call the Armenians and Maronites by the 
to the blue prepared from it. But fince a blue has ſame name, and for the ſame reaſon. | | 
been extracted from cobalt, cuſtom has applied to it AZY MOUS, ſomething unfermented, or made with- 
the name of azure, although it differs conſiderably out leaven ; as unleavened bread. Sea-biſket is of this 
trom the former, and is incapable of being uſed for the kind; and therefore, according to Galen, leſs whole- 
lame purpoſes, and particularly for painting in oil. ſome than bread that has been fermented. 
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: THE ſecond letter of the Engliſh and moſt and forcing them open with a ſtrong breath. It has a 
other alphabets. It is the firſt conſonant, and near affinity with the other labials P and V, and is often 
1 rſt mute, and in its pronunciation is ſuppoſed to re- uſed for P both by the Armenians and other orien- 
n lemble the bleating of a ſheep; upon which account tals, as in Betrus for Petrus, àpſent for abſens, &c.; 
lerius tells us in his hieroglyphics, that the Egyptians and by the Romans for V, as in amabit for amavit, 
. repreſented the ſound of this letter by the figure of berna for verna, &c. whence aroſe that jeſt of Aurelian 
| that animal, | odn the emperor Bonoſus, Nor ut vivat natus eſt, ſed ut 
y B is alſo one of thoſe letters which the eaſtern gram- bibat. | Ty 
- marians call /ab;al, becauſe the principal organs en- Plutarch obſerves, that the Macedonians chan- 
7 Ployed in its pronunciation are the lips. It is pronoun- ged ® into B, and pronounced Bilip, Beronice, 


ced by preſſing the whole length of them together, &c. for Philip, * &c.; and thoſe of Del- 
3 | CAS phos 
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phos uſed B inſtead of I, as atv for raft, Bixpor for 
z1xpov, &c.—The Latins ſaid ſuppona, oppono, for ſub- 
ponso, obpono; and pronounced optiruit, though they 
wrote obtinuit, as Quintilian has obſerved. — They al- 
ſo uſed B for For PH: thus, in an ancient inſcription 
mentioned by Gruter, OBRENDAR10 is uſed for OrxEN/- 
DARIO. | 

As a numeral, B was uſed by the Greeks and He- 


| brews to denote 2; but among the Romans for 300, 


* Antiquit, 
lib. viii. 
(ap. 7. 


+ 2 Kings 


iii. f. 11. 


and with a daſh over it (thus g) for 3000. 

B is alſo uſed as an abbreviation. Thus B. A. ſtands 
for bachelor of arts; B. L. for bachelor of laws; and 
B. D. for bachelor of divinity. -B. F. in the preface 
to the decrees or ſenatus- conſulta of the old Romans ſig- 
nified bonum fuctuen. In muſic, B ſtands for the tone 
above A; as Bo, or bB, does for B flat, or the femi- 
tone major above A. B alſo ſtands for baſs; and B. C. 
for baſſs continuo, or thorough baſs. . 

BAAL, the fame as Ber, or Bzrvus; an idol of 
the Chaldeans, and Phoenicians, or Canaanites. The 
former worſhipped Mars under this name, according to 
Joſephus “; who, ſpeaking of Thurus the ſucceſſor of 
Ninus, ſays, To this Mars the Aſſyrians erected the 
firſt ſtatue, and worſhipped him as a god, calling him 
Baal.“ It is probable the Phœnicians worſhipped the 
ſun under the name of Baal; for Joſiah, willing to 
make ſome amends for the wickedneſs of Manaſſeh, in 
worſhipping Baal and all the hoſt of heaven, put 79 
death the idolatrous priefts that burnt incenſe unta Baal, 
to the ſun, and to the zutun, and to the planets, and to 
all the heft ef heaven. Fe likewiſe tool away the horſes 
that the kings of Fudah had given to the ſun, and burnt 
the charists of the fun with fre F. 

The temples conſecrated to this god, are called in 
the Scripture Chamanim, which fignifies places incloſed 
with allt, in which was kept a perpetual fire. Maund- 
rell, in his journey from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, obſerved 
ſome traces of theſe incloſures in Syria, In moſt of 


them were no ſtatues; in a few there were ſome, but 


of no uniform figure. 

The word baal (in the Punic language), fignifies 
lord or maſter ; and doubtleſs meant the ſupreme Deity, 
the Lord and Maſter of the univerſe. It 1s often joined 
with the name of ſome falſe god, as Baal-berith, Baal- 
peor, Baal-zephon, and the like. This deity paſſed 


from the Phenicians to the Carthaginians, who were 


a colony of the Phœnicians; as appears from the Car- 
thaginian names Hannibal, Afdrubal, &c. according 
to the cuſtom of the eaſt, where kings and great men 
added to their own names thofe of their gods. 

This falſe deity is frequently mentioned in Scripture 
in the plural number (Baalim): which may ſignify, ei- 
ther that the name Baal was given to ſeveral different 
gods; or that there were many ſtatues, bearing differ- 
ent appellations, conſecrated to this idol. Arnobius 
tells us, that Baal was of an uncertain ſex; and that his 
votaries, when they ealled upon him, invoked him 
thus: Hear us, whether thou art a god or a goddeſs. 

Some learned men think, that the Baal of the Phœ- 
nicians is the Saturn of the Greeks ; which is probable 
enough from the conformity there is between the hu- 
man ſacrifices offered to Saturn, and thoſe which the 
Scripture tells us were offered to Baal. Others are of 
opinion, that Baal was the Phœnician or Tyrian Her- 


cyles, a god of great antiquity in Phœnicia. 


BAAL-BTRITH, the god of the Shechemites, Bo-. Paal | 


chart conjectures, that Berith is the ſame as Beroe, Bake, - 4} 
the daughter of Venus and Adonis, who was given in 4 
marriage to Bacchus; and that ſhe gave her name to 0 
the city of Berith in Phœnicia, and became afterwards For 
the goddeſs of it. Baal:berith ſigniſies Lord of the cs. 40 
tenant, and may be taken for the god who preſides over TTY 
alliances and oaths, in like manner as the Greeks had 1 
their Zeug oe, and the Romans their Deus Fidius, Or we 
Jupiter Piſtins. The idolatrous Iſraelites, we are told, J 1 
made Baal-berith their god, Judg. viii. 33. - 405 

BAATI-PEOR, Baal-phegor, or Beel-phegor, an idol of N 
the Moabites and Midianites. We are told, that 1/- 1 
rael joined hi:nſelf to Baal. peor; and that Solomon e- te th 
reed an altar to this idol upon the mount of Olives, 1 85 
Baal-peor has been ſuppoſed to be no other than a to hea 
Priapus, and that the worthip of him conſiſted in the of this 
molt obſcene practices. Others have thought, that, conſec 
as Baal is a general name ſignifying Lord, Peor ma ſun, n 


be the name of ſome great prince deified after his natura 
death. Mede imagines, that, Peor being the name of Deity 


a mountain in the country of Moab, on which the tem- verabli 
ple of Baal was built, Baal-peor may be only another idolatr 
name of that deity, taken from the ſituation of his natura 
temple ; in like manner as Jupiter is ſtyled Olympus, the mc 
becauſe he was worſhipped in a temple built on mount It is m 
Olympus. Selden, who 1s of this Jatter opinion, con- ſun, w 
jectures likewiſe, that Baal-peor is the ſame with Pluto; whole 
which he grounds upon theſe words of the Ptalmiit &, ei. is not 
They joined themſelves unto Baal-peor, and eat the of- came 1 
ferings of the dead; though by the ſacrifices or offerings be imp 
of the dead, in this paſſage, may be meant no more than that th 
ſacrifices or offeriugs made to 1dols, or falſe gods, who been p 
are very properly called the dead, in contradiffinQion to interpo 
the true God, who is ſtyled in Scripture the /iving God. not ſu 
 BaaL-zEtBUB, Beel-zebuh, or Belzebub; the idol, or purpoſ, 
god, of the Ekronites. In Scripture he 1s called the elf if! 
Prince of Devils, His name 1s rendered the Lord of now ne 
Flies, or the God-fly; which ſome think was a mock ap- {mates 
pellation beſtowed on him by the Jews. He had a fa- the pla 
mous temple and oracle at Ekron. Ahaziah king of the wo. 
Iſrael, having fallen from the terraſs of his houſe into oreeab] 
a lower room, and being dangerouſly hurt, ſent to con- tower v 
ſult this deity, to know if he ſhould be cured of his of flam 
wounds. The worſhip of this falſe god muſt have pre- as bein 
vailed in our Saviour's time, ſince the Jews accuſed him ood, 
of driving out devils in the name of Belzebub their As t 
prince. Scaliger derives the name of this deity from this tow 
Baalim-zebahim, which ſignifies the Lord of ſacrifices. and flin 
BABEL, a city and tower undertaken to be built dition, 
by the whole human race ſoon after the flood, and re- each of 
markable for the miraculous fruſtration of the attempt thick, 
by the confuſion of languages. As to the ſituation of thoms 1 
ancient Babel, moſt authors are of opinion that 1t was were 55 
exactly in the place where the celebrated city of Ba- the toy 
bylon afterwards ſtood. That it was in the ſame coun- 12 mile 
try, appears indifputably from Scripture ; but that it timony 
was exactly in the ſame place is what cannot be proved, 1. rem 
nor is it a matter of any conſequence. 1 dat Ad, 
Authors have been much divided about the motive 3000 m 
by which the whole race of mankind were induced to Nas be 
join as one man in ſuch an med yoo ff Some have e 
imagined that it was out of fear of a fecond deluge ; Ry 
others, that they knew beforehand that they were to be uilt th 


diſperſed through all the different countries of the world, cle B. 


an 


/ 


UN cri. 


D 
and built this tower in order to defeat the deſign 
the Deity, becauſe having a tower of ſuch vaſt 
height as they propoſed, thoſe who were at a diſtance 
could eaſily fd their way back again. Had either of 
theſe been their deſign, however, it is probable they 
would have choſen an eminence rather than a plain for 
te ſituation of their tower, or indeed that they would 
lere choſen ſome high mountain ſuch as Ararat for 
heir mark, rather than any tower at all: for though 
ie is laid that they deſigned the top of their tower to 
dach to heaven, we can ſcarce ſuppoſe them to have 
been ſo abſurd, as to imagine this poſhble, in the ſenſe 
we underſtand it; and mult therefore rather take it in 
the limited ſenſe in which it is often uſed by Moſes and 
his countrymen, where they ſpeak of cities walled up 
to heaven. Others there are who imagine that the top 
of this tower was not to reach up to heaven, but to be 
conſecrated to the heavens, z. e. to the worſhip of the 


| ſan, moon, and ſtars; of the fire, air, &c. and other 
zatural powers as deities ; and therefore that the true 


Deity interpoſed in order to prevent a total and irreco- 
verable defection. Certain it is, that the ſpecies of 
idolatry which takes for tlie objects of its worſhip thoſe 
natural agents, as it is the moſt ancient, ſo it is by far 
the molt rational, and the moſt difficult to be diſproved. 
It is much more difficult, for inſtance, to prove that the 
ſan, which by his enlivening beams gives vigour to the 
whole creation, is not a deity, than that a log of wood 
is not one; and hence, if ſuch a ſyitem of religion be- 
came univerſally eſtabliſhed among mankind, it would 
be impoſſible ever afterwards to eradicate it. Indeed 
that the ſcheme at Babel, whatever it was, could have 
been put in execution by man, ſeems evident from the 
interpoſition of the Deity on the occaſion ; for we can- 
not ſuppoſe that he would have worked a miracle on 
purpoſe to defeat that which would have defeated it- 
elf if he had let it alone: and he expreſsly ſays, That 
now nothing could be reſtrained from them; which in- 
{mates very plainly, that, had this ſcheme gone on, 
the plan which God had laid for the government of 
the world would have been totally fruſtrated : and a- 
greeable to this hypotheſis Dr Tenniſon ſuppoſes thatthe 
tower was ofa pyramidal form, in imitation of the ſpires 
of flame; and that it was erected in honour of the ſun, 
a E the moſt probable cauſe of drying up the 
ood, ; | 

As to the materials made uſe of in the building of 
this tower, the ſcripture informs us that they were bricks 
and lime or bitumen. According to an eaſtern tra- 
dition, three years were taken up in making the bricks, 
each of which was 13 cubits long, ten broad, and five 
thick. Oriental writers ſay, that the city was 313 fa- 
thoms in length, and 151 in breadth; that the walls 
were 5533 fathoms high, and 33 in breadth; and that 
the tower itſelf was no leſs than 10,000 fathom, or 
12 miles high, Even St Jerome affirms from the teſ- 
umony of eye-witneſſes, who as he ſays had examined 
the remains of the tower, that it was four miles high; 
but Ado makes the height to have been no leſs than 
5000 miles. The only account of its dimenſions which 
* be at all depended upon, (ſuppoſing it to have 
deen the ſame which afterwards ſtood in the midſt of 
the city of Babylon, and round which Nebuchadnezzar 


wit the temple of Belus), is that given under the ar- 
tele LaByLON; n 3. | 
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Babel, 


famous ſtrait in the Indian ocean, between the coaſt of rea wnb 


Arabia Felix in Aſia, and that of Adel and Zeila in 


Africa, at the entrance into the Red Sea. By ſome it 
is alfo called the Strait of Mola. Tt is narrow, and 
difficult to ſail: through, on account of the fand-banks. 
At the mouth of the ſtrait is a ſmall iſland ealled alſo 
Babel. Mandel, which is little elſe than a barren rock. 
E. Long. 44. 30. N. Lat. 12. 40. 

BABENHAUSEN, a town of Germany in Suabia. 
E. Long. g. 16. N. Lat. 48. 39. 

BABINA, (Commonwealth of); a ſociety Judi- 
crouſly ſo called, which was founded in Poland in the 
reign of Sigiſmund- Auguſtus, in the 16" century. It 
took its rite from a fet of genttemen, inhabitants of 
Lublin, who had agreed to meet at a place called Ba- 
bina, merely for the purpoſes of mirth and jollity. In 
time their number increaſed, and they formed them- 
ſelves into a regular government, under the preſidency 
of a king, ſenate, and chief magiſtrates. 'The magi- 
ſtrates were elected from ſomething which appeared ri- 
diculous in the character or conduct of any of the mem- 
bers. For inſtance, if any perſon was meddling or of- 
ficious, he was immdiately created an archbiſhop; a 
blundering or diſputatious member, was promoted to 
the ſpeaker's chair; a boaſter of his own courage, and 
vain-glorious Thraſo, was honoured with the commiſ- 
ſion of generaliſſimo, which was preſented him with 
great ceremony by the ſubordinate heroes. Thoſe who 
declined the office for which they were declared quali- 
ficd, were perſecuted with hiſſings, and abandoned by 
the ſociety. Thus every vice and every foible was at- 
tacked with ridiculez and Babina became, in a ſhort 


time, the terror, the admiration, and the reformer, of 


the Poliſh nation: genius flouriſhed, wit was cultiva- 
ted, and the abuſes which had crept into government 
and ſocicty were corrected by the judicious applica- 
tion of good-humoured ſatire. Never did any infti- 
tution of this nature become ſo general or ſo uſeful; 
but at length it degenerated into a ſet of buffoons, and 
banterers of every thing ſacred or profane. For ſeveral 


years it was patroniſed by the kings of Poland, and 


Sigiſmund himſelf became a member, the ſtaroſta of 
Babina telling him jocularly, That“ His majeſty had 
certain qualities which entitled him to the firſt dignity 
in the commonwealth.” Not the leaſt remnant of this 
ſociety now remains, though it was honoured with ex- 
traordinary privileges by kings and emperors. 
DABINGTON (Gervaſe), biſhop of Worceſter, 
was born, according to Fuller, in Nottinghamſhire ; 
but in what year, is uncertain, He was fent to Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, of which he was made fellow; 
and, in 1578, was incorporated maſter of arts at Ox- 
ford, He appears, however, to have made Cambridge 
the place of his reſidence, where he became an eminent 
preacher; and, being now doctor in divinity, was made 
domeſtic chaplain to Henry earl of Pembroke. In this 
ſtation he is ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted the counteſs in 
her tranſlation 5 the Pſalms. In 1588, he was inſtalled 
rebend of Hereford, and, in 1591, conſecrated bi- 
hop of Landaff. In 1594, he was tranſlated to the ſee 
of Exeter, and thence to Worceſter in 1597. About 
this time, or ſoon after, he was made queen's counſel 
for the marſhes of Wales. He was a conſiderable be- 


nefactor to the library belonging to the cathedral of 


Wor- 
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Worceſter, where he was buried, in May 1610, with- 
out a monument. The ſeveral hiſtorians, who have 
mentioned this prelate, agree in giving him the cha- 
racter of a learned and pious man. His writings, like 
thoſe of moſt of his cotemporaries, abound with puns 
and quaint expreſſions. His works were printed both 
in folio and quarto in 1615, and again in folio in 1637, 
under this title: The works of the right reverend father 
in God Gervaſe Babington, late biſhop of Worceſter, con- 
taining comfortable notes upon the five books of Moſes, 
viz. Genefir, &c. As alſo an expoſition upon the Creed, 


the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer ; with a con- 


ference betwixt man's frailtie and faith, and three ſer- 


mont, Oc. 5 
BABOON, in zoology. See SIMIA. 
BABYLON, the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Babylonia or Chaldza, and ſuppoſed to have ſtood in 
E. Long. 44. O. N. Lat. 32. 0. Semiramis is ſaid by 
ſome, and Belus by others, to have founded this city. 
But, by whomſoever it was founded, Nebuchadnezzar 


was the perſon who put the laſt hand to it, and made 


it one of the wonders of the world. The moſt famous 
works in and about it were the walls of the city, the 
temple of Belus, Nebuchadnezzar's palace, the hang- 
ing-gardens, the banks of the river, the artificial lake, 
and canals. | 

The city was ſurrounded with walls, in thickneſs 87 


feet, in height 350 feet, and in compaſs 480 furlongs 


or 60 of our miles. 'Thus Herodotus, who was him- 
ſelf at Babylon; and though ſome diſagree with him in 
theſe dimenſions, yet moſt writers give us the ſame, or 
near the ſame, as he does. Diodorus Siculus dimi- 
Niſhes the circumference of theſe walls very conſidera- 
bly, and takes ſomewhat from the height of them, as 
in Herodotus; tho? he ſeems to add to their breadth, by 
ſaying, That ſi x chariots might drive abreaft thereon ; 
while the former writes, that one chariot only might 
turn upon them; but then he places buildings on each 
fide of the top of theſe walls, which, according to him, 
were but one ſtory high; which may pretty well recon- 
eile them together in this reſpect. It is obſerved, that 
thoſe who give the height of theſe walls but at 50 cu- 
bits, ſpeak of them only as they were after the time 
of Darius Hyſtaſpis, who had cauſed them to be beaten 
down to that level. "Theſe walls formed an exact ſquare, 
each fide of which was 120 furlongs, or 15 miles, in 
length; and were all built of large bricks cemented to- 
gether with bitumen, which in a ſhort time grows harder 
than the very brick and ſtone which it cements. The 
city was encompaſſed, without the walls, with a vaſt 
ditch filled with water, and lined with bricks on both 
ſides ; and, as the earth that was dug out of it ſerved 
to make the bricks, we may judge of the depth and 
largeneſs of the ditch from the height and thickneſs of 
the walls. In the whole compaſs of the wall there were 
100 gates, that is, 25 on each of the four ſides, all 
made of ſolid braſs. Between every two of theſe gates, 
at proper diſtances, were three towers, and four more 
at the four corners of this great ſquare, and three be- 
tween each of theſe corners and the next gate on either 
ſide, and each of theſe towers was ten feet higher than 
the walls. But this is to be underſtood only of thoſe 
parts of the walls where towers were needful for de- 
fence. For ſome parts of them being upon a moraſs, 
and inacceſſible by an enemy, there the labour and coſt 


1 


was ſpared, which, tho' it muſt have ſpoiled the ( 
metry of the whole, muſt be allowed to. have ſavobred 


of good economy ; though that is what one would not 
have expected from a prince who had been ſo deter. 


mined, as Nebuchadnezzar muſt have been, to make 


the city complete both for ſtrength and beauty, The 
whole number, then, of theſe towers amounted to no 
more than 250 ; whereas a much greater number would 
have been necdlfary to have made the uniformity com. 
plete all round. From the 25 gates in each fide of this 
{quare, there was a ſtraight ſtreet, extending to the cor. 
reſponding gate in the oppoſite wall ; whence the whole 
number of the ſtreets muſt have been but 50; but then 
they were each about 15 miles long, 25 of them croſ. 
ſing the other 25 exactly at right angles. Beſides theſe 
whole ſtreets, we muſt reckon four alf. fireets which 
were but rows of houſes facing the four inner ſides of 
the walls. Theſe four half-ſtreets were properly the 
four fides of the city within the walls, and were each 
of them 200 feet broad, the whole ſtreets being about 
150 of the ſame. By this interſection of the 50 ſtreets, 
the city was divided into 676 ſquares, each of four 
furlongs and an half on each ſide, or two miles and a 
quarter in compaſs. Round theſe ſquares on every fide 
towards the ſtreets ſtood the houſes, all of three or four 


ſtories in height, and beautified with all manner of or- 


naments ; and the ſpace within eath of theſe ſquares 
was all void, and taken up by yards, or gardens, and 
the like, either for pleaſure or convenience. 

A branch of the Euphrates divided the city into 
two, running through the midſt of it, from north to 
ſouth; over which, in the very middle of the city, was 
a bridge, a furlong in length, or rather more, and in- 
deed much more, if we hearken to others, who ſay it 
was no leſs than five ſtades or furlongs in length, tho 
but 3o feet broad, a difference we ſhall never be able 
to decide: this bridge, however, is ſaid to have been 
built with wonderful art, to ſupply a defect in the bot- 
tom of the river, which was all ſandy. At each end 
of this bridge were two palaces ; the old palace on the 
eaſt ſide, the new one on the weſt fide of the river; the 
former of which took up four of the ſquares above- 
mentioned, and the latter nine. The temple of Belus, 
which ſtood next to the old palace, took up another of 
the ſame ſquares. | | | 

The whole city ſtood in a large flat or plain, in 2 
very fat and deep ſoil ; that part or half of it, on the 
eaſt ſide of the river, was the old city ; and the other 


on the weſt was added by Nebuchadnezzar, both being 


included within the vaſt ſquare bounded by the walls 
aforeſaid. The form of the whole was ſeemingly bor- 
rowed from Nineveh, which was alſo 480 furlongs; 
but, though it was equal in dimenſions to this city, it 
was leſs with reſpe& to its form, which was a parallel- 
ogram, whereas that of Babylon was an exact ſquare, 
It is ſuppoſed, that Nebuchadnezzar, who had deſtroyed 
that old ſeat of the Aſſyrian empire, propoſed that 
this new one ſhould rather exceed it; and that it was in 
order .to fill it with inhabitants, that he tranſporte 

ſuch numbers of the captives from other countries 
hither ; though that is what may be diſputed, ſeeing 
he therein only followed the conſtant practice of the 
kings of Aſſyris, who thought this the moſt certain 
means of aſſuring their conqueſts either to themſelves 
or their poſterity. | But 
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But it plainly appears, that 1t was never wholly in- 
habited ; ſo that, even in the meridian of its glory, it 
may be compared with the flower of the field, which 
fouriſhes to-day) and to morrow is no more. It 


ever had time to grow up to what Nebuchadnezzar 


viſibly intended to have made it ; for, Cyrus removing 
the ſeat of the empire ſoon after to Shuſhan, Baby- 
Jon fell by degrees to utter decay : yet it muſt be 
owned, that no country was better able to ſupport ſo 
vaſt and populous a city, had it been completed up 
to its firſt deſign. But ſo far was it from being finiſh- 
ed according to its original deſign, that, when Alex- 
ander came to Babylon, Q. Curtius tells us, “ No 
« more than 90 furlongs of it were then built:“ which 
can be no otherwiſe underſtood than of ſo much in 
length; and, if we allow the breadth to be as much 
as the length (which is the utmoſt that can be al- 
lowed), it will follow, that no more than 8100 
ſquare furlongs were then built upon : but the whole 
ſpace within the walls contained 14,400 ſquare fur- 
longs ; and therefore there muſt have been 6300 ſquare 
forſongs remaining unbuilt, which, Curtius tells us, 
were plowed and ſown. And, beſides this, the houſes 
were not contiguons, but all built with a void ſpace on 
each fide, between houſe and houſe. 

The next great work of Nebuchadnezzar was the 
temple of Belus. The wonderful tower, however, that 
ſtood in the middle of it, was not his work, but was 
built many ages before ; that, and the famous tower 
of Babel, being, as is commonly ſuppoſed, one and 
the ſame ſtructure. This tower is ſaid to have been 
compoſed of eight pyramidal ones raiſed above one 
another, and by Herodotus ſaid to have been a furlong 
in height; but as there is an ambiguity in his expreſ- 
fon, it has been diſputed whether each of the towers 
was a furlong in length, or the whole of them taken 


together, On the latter ſuppoſition, which is the 
moſt probable, this tower muſt have exceeded the higheſt 


of the Egyptian pyramids by 179 feet, though it fell 
ſhort of its breadth at the baſis by 33. The way to 
go up was by {ſtairs on the outſide round it; whence it 
ſeems moſt likely, that the whole aſcent was, by the 


benching in, drawn in a ſloping line from the bottom 


to the top eight times round it; and that this made 
the appearance of eight towers, one above the other. 
Till the times of Nebuchadnezzar, it is thought this 
tower was all the temple of Belus; but as he did by 


the other ancient buildings of the city, ſo he did by 


this, making great additions thereto, by vaſt edifices 


rected round it, in a ſquare of two furlongs on every 


lide, and juſt a mile in circumference, which exceeded 
the ſquare at the temple of Jeruſalem by 1800 feet. 
On the outſide of theſe buildings was a wall, which in- 
cloſed the whole ; and, in conſideration of the regu- 


arty wherewith this city was to all appearance marked 


out, it is ſuppoſed, that this wall was equal to the 
ſquare of the city wherein it ſtood, and ſo is concluded 
to have been two miles and an half in circumference. 
n this wall were ſeveral gates leading into the temple, 
and all of ſolid brafs; which it is thought may have 
een made out of the braſen ſea, and braſen pillars, 
and other veſſels and ornaments of the kind, which 
: ebuchadnezzar had tranſported from Jeruſalem ; for 


5 this temple he is ſaid to have dedicated his ſpoils 
rom that of Jeruſalem, 


J 


In this temple were ſeveral images or idols of maſſy Babylon. 
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old, and one of them, as we have ſeen, 40 feet in 


though this laſt is ſaid to have been 60 cubits, or 
go feet high, theſe dimenſions appear ſo incredible, 
that it has been attempted to reconcile them into 
one, by ſuppoſing, that in the go feet the height of 
the pedeſtal is included, and that the 40 feet are for 
the height of the ſtatue without the pedeſtal; and, 
being Bid to have weighed 1000 talents of Babylon, 
it is thence computed, that it was worth three millions 
and a half of our money. In a word, the whole weight 


of the ſtatues and decorations, in Diodorus Siculus, a- 


mounting to 5000 and odd talents in gold, the whole 
is eftimated at above one and twenty millions of our 
money; and a ſum about equal to the ſame, in trea- 
N utenſils, and ornaments, not mentioned, is allowed 
or. | 3 

Next to this temple, on the eaſt ſide of the river, 
ſtood the old palace of the kings of Babylon, being 
four miles in circumference, Exactly oppoſite to it, 
on the other fide of the river, was the new palace built 


by Nebuchadnezzar, eight miles in circumference, and 
1 


conſequently four times as big as the old one. 


height ; the ſame, as ſuppoſed; with that which Ne- Idols of 
buchadnezzar conſecrated in the plains of Dura. For gold, &c. 


I 
But nothing was more wonderful at Babylon than Hanging 
the l which Nebuchadnezzar made in gardens. 


complaifance to his wife Amyte; who, being a Mede, 


and r a ſtrosg inclination for the mountains 


and foreſts of her own country, was defirons of havin 

ſomething like them at Babylon. They are ſaid to 
have contained a ſquare of four plethra, or 400 feet, 
on each fide; and to have conſiſted of terraces one a- 
bove another, carried up to the height of the wall of 
the city, the aſcent from terrace to terrace being b 

ſteps ten feet wide. The whole pile conſiſted of ſub- 
ſtantial arches upon arches, and was ſtrengthened by 


a wall ſurrounding it on every fide, 22 feet thick ; and 


the floors on each of them were laid in this order: 
firſt, on the tops of the arches was laid a bed or pave- 
ment of ſtones 16 feet long, and four feet broad; over 


this was a layer of reed mixed with a great quantity 


of bitumen ; and over this two courſes of brick, cloſely 
cemented together with plaſter; and over all theſe 
were thick ſheets of lead, and on theſe the earth or 
mould of the garden. This floorage was yer to 
retain the moiſture of the mould ; which was 

as to give root to the greateſt trees which were planted 
upon every terrace, together with great variety of other 
vegetables pleaſing to. the eye. Upon the uppermoſt 
of theſe terraces was a reſervoir, ſupplied by a certain 
engine with water from the river, from whence the 
gardens on the other terraces were ſupplied. 


| 8 
The other works attributed to Nebuchadnezzar by Banks of the 
Beroſus and Abydenus, were the banks of the river, river, ca- 
the artificial canals, and the great artificial lake ſaid ® 


to have been ſunk by Semiramis. The canals were cut 
out on the eaſt ide of the Euphrates, to convey the 
waters of that river, when it overflowed its banks, into 
the Tigris, before they reached Babylon. The lake 
was on the weft fide of Babylon; and, according to 
the loweſt computation, 40 miles ſquare, 160 in com- 
paſs, and in depth 35 feet, as we read in Herodo- 
tus, or 75, as Megaſthenes will have it; the former, 


perhaps, meaſured from the ſurface of the ſides, we. 


als, &c. 
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the latter from the tops of the banks that were caſt 


up upon them. This lake was dug to receive the waters 


Goguet's 


arguments 


of the river, while the banks were building on each 
ſide of it. But both the lake, and the canal which led 
to it, were preſerved after that work was completed, 
being found of great uſe, not only to prevent all over- 
flowings, but to keep water all the year, as in a com- 
mon reſervoir, to be let out, on proper occaſions, by 
ſluices, for the improvement of ! of land. 

The banks were built of brick and bitumen, on 
both ſides of the river, to keep it within its channel ; 
and extended on each fide throughout the whole length 
of the city, and even farther, according to ſome, who 
reckon they extended 160 furlongs, or twenty miles; 
whence it 13 concluded they muſt have begun two miles 
and an half above the city, and have been continued 
an equal diſtance below it, the length of the city being 
no more than 15 miles, Within the city they were 
built from the bottom of the river, and of the ſame 
thickneſs with the walls of the city itſelf. Oppoſite. 
to each ſtreet, on either fide of the river, was a brazen 
gate in the ſaid wall, with ſtairs leading down from it 
to the river: theſe gates were open by day, and ſhut 
by night. 5 | 

Beroſus, Megaſthenes, and Abydenus, attribute all 
theſe works to Nebuchadnezzar ; but Herodotus tells 


us, the bridge, the banks, and the lake, were the 


work of a queen after him, called V7tocris, who may 
have finiſhed what Nebuchadnezzar left imperfect, and 
thence have had the honour this hiſtorian gives her of 
the whole. | 

The tower or temple ſtood till the time of Xerxes. 
But that prince, on his return from the Grecian expe- 
dition, having firft plundered it of its immenſe wealth, 
demoliſhed the whole, and laid it in ruins. Alexan- 
der, on his return to Babylon from his Indianexpedition, 
propoſed to rebuild it, and accordingly ſet 10,000 men 
on work to clear away the rubbiſh. But, his death 
happening ſoon after, a ſtop was put to all further pro- 
ceedings in that deſign. After the death of that con- 
queror, the city of Babylon began to decline apace 


which was chiefly owing to the neighbourhood of Se- 


leucia, built by Seleucus Nicator, as is ſaid, out of 
ſpite to the Babylonians, and peopled with 500,000 
perſons drawn from Babylon, which by that means con- 


tinued declining till the very people of the country 


were at a loſs to tell where it had ſtood. | 

Such is the deſcription we have by ancient hiſtorians 
of the grandeur of this city; which, if theſe accounts 
are not exaggerated, muſt have exceeded every piece of 
human grandeur that hath yet appeared. Many of 
the moderns, however, are of opimon that theſe mag- 
nificent deſcriptions are very far from being true; 4 
though it is certain that few other arguments can be 
brought againſt the reality of them, than that we do 
not ſee things of a ſimilar kind executed in our own 
days. The following are the arguments uſed on this 
ſubject by the preſident Goguet. | 

“ Authors have greatly extolled the public works 
and edifices which once rendered Babylon one of the 


zgainſt the wouders of the world. We may reduce all theſe ob- 
truth of the jects to five principal heads: 1. the height of its walls; 


foregoing 
relation. 


2. the temple of Belus; 3. the hanging gardens; 4. the 
bridge built over the river Euphrates, and the quays 
which lined that river; 5. the Jake and canals dug by 


- 
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the hand of man to diſtribute the waters of the Eu. py 
rates. 
ir” All theſe works, ſo marvellous in the judgment ot 
antiquity, appear to me to have been extremely exag. 
gerated by the authors who have ſpoken of them. Ho, 
can we conceive, in effect, that the walls of Babylon 
could have been 318 feet high, and 81 in thickness, in 
a compaſs of near ten leagues? n 
I ſhall ſay the ſame of that ſquare building, known 
under the name of the temple of Belus. It was com. 
poſed of eight towers placed one above another, di. 
mintſhing always as they went up. Herodotus docs 
not tell us what was the height of this monument. 
Diodorus ſays, that it ſurpaſſed all belief. Strabo 
fixes it to one ſtadium, a meaſure which anſwers nearly 
to 600 of our feet. For in the time of this geogta. 
pher the ſtadia were much more conſiderable than in 
the firſt ages. The entire maſs of this building ought 
to have been anſwerable to its exceſſive height; and this 
is alſo the idea that the ancients deſigned to give us 
of it. We may judge by the following fact. Xerxes 
had entirely demoliſhed this temple. Al xander under- 
took to rebuild it. He defigned to begin by clearing 
the place and removing the ruins. Ten thouſand work- 
men who were employed two months in this work, were 
not, ſay they, able to finiſh it. 8 
The riches incloſed in the temple of Belus were pro- 
portioned to its immenſity. Without ſpeaking of the 
tables and cenſers, the cups and other ſacred vaſes, of 
maſſy gold, there was a ſtatue 40 feet high, which 
alone weighed 1000 Babyloniſh talents. In ſhort, ac- 
cording to the inventory that the ancients have given 
us of the riches contained in this temple, the total ſum 
would amount to two hundred: and twenty millions and 
a half of French livres. Exaggerations like theſe de- 
ſtroy themſelves. N 6 
« As to the hanging gardens, according to all ap- 
pearance they never exiſted. The filence of Herodotus 
on a work ſo ſingular and ſo remarkable, determines 
me to place in the rank of fables all that the other 
writers have delivered upon this pretended wonder. 
Herodotus had carefully viſited Babylon. He enters 
into ſuch details as prove that he has omitted none of 
the rarities of that city. Can we preſume that he 
would have paſſed over in filence ſuch a work as the 
hanging gardens? All the authors who have ſpoken of 
it are of much later date than this great hiſtorian, 
None of them except Beroſus ſpeaks on his own teſti- 
mony. It is always on the report of others. Diodorus 
had extracted from Cteſias what he ſays of theſe famous 
8 There is alſo great appearance that Strabo 
ad drawn from the ſame ſource. In a word, the nun- 
ner in which Quintus Curtius expreſſes bimſelf, ſuſh- 
ciently ſhews how much the exiſtence of theſe gardens 
appeared to him ſuſpicious. He judged they owed thc 
greateſt part of it to the imagination of the Greeks, 
&« Let us now ſpeak of the bridge of Babylon, which 
the ancients have placed in the number of the mot 
marvellous works of the eaſt. It was near 100 fathoms 
in length, and almoſt four in breadth. We canuot 
deny but that a great deal of art and labour was ne 
ceſſary to lay the foundations, which it could not be 
eaſy to ſettle in the bed of an extremely deep and ra 
pid river, which alſo rolls along a prodigious quantity 
of mud, and whoſe bottom is entirely ſandy: They had 


there- 


Bbylon, | 
abylonia. 
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hon, therefore taken many precautions to ſecure the piers of 
bea. the bridge of Babylon. They were built of ſtones 
joined and faſtened together with cramps of iron, and 
their joints filled with melted lead. The front of the 
piers, turned towards the current of the Euphrates, 
was defended by buttreſſes extremely advanced, which 
diminiſhed the werght and force of the water, by cutting 
it at a great diſtance. Such was the bridge of Babylon. 
« While we do juſtice to the ſkill of the Babylonians 
in conduQting theſe works, we cannot help remarking 
the bad taſte which at all times reigned in the works 
of the eaſtern nations. The bridge of Babylon furniſhes 
a ſtriking inſtance of it. This edifice was abſolutely 
without grace, or any air of majeſty. The breadth 
of it was in no ſort of proportion to its length. The 
diſtance between the piers was alſo very ill contrived. 
They were diſtant from each other only 11 feet and a 
half. Finally, this bridge was not arched, We may 
judge of its effect on the view. | 

« The Babylonians, however, were not the only 
people who were ignorant of the art of turning anarch. 
This ſecret, as far as I can find, was unknown to all the 


do not appear to have been very ſkilful in ſtone- cutting. 
As for the quays which lined the Euphrates, we 
may believe that they were grand and magnificent : 
but I ſhall not eaſily believe that they ſurpaſſed thoſe 
which we have daily under our eyes. In this refpeCt, I 


extent of the work, with all the cities of the univerſe.” 
BaBYLoON, a town of Egypt near the eaſtmoſt branch 
of the river Nile, now ſuppoſed to be Grand Cairo, orthis 
city to ſtand near its ruins. E. Lon. 31.12. N. Lat. 30. 5. 
BABYLONIA, or CHAL DA, a kingdom of Aſia, 
and the moſt ancient in the world, being founded by 
Nimrod the grandſon of Ham, who alſo, according to 
the margin of our Bibles, founded Nineveh the capital 
of the kingdom of Aſſyria. Indeed, theſe two king- 
doms ſeem to have always continued in ſuch a ſtate of 
friendſnip, that we can ſcarce help thinking they muſt 
have been the ſame, or perhaps Babylonia was for ſome 
time a province of Aﬀyria, Nothing certain is known 
concerning either of them, except what may be ga- 
thered from Scripture. From thence we learn, that in 
the days of Abraham there was a king of S/inar, called 
Amraphel, who, under the king of Elam or Perſia, 
made war upon the Canaanites. From this time we 
hare nothing that can be depended upon till the days 
of Nabonaſſar, the firſt King of Babylon mentioned 
in Ptolemy's canon. It is plain indeed, both from 
Seripture and profane hiſtory, that Babylonia ſubſiſted 
as a diſtinẽt kingdom from Aſſyria even when the lat- 
ter was 1n all its glory. 'The moſt probable account 
of the matter is this. The empire of Aſſyria was 
founded by Pul, on the ruins of that of Damaſcus or 
»yria, in the days of Menahem king of Judah. This 
king left two ſons, Tiglath-Pileſer, and Nabonaſſar. 
To the former he bequeathed the empire of Aſſyria, 
ph to the latter that of Babylon. Tiglath-Pileſer re- 
ded at Nineveh, the original ſeat of the Aſſyrian em- 
ur while Nabonaſſar, who was the younger brother, 
cd his reſidence at Babylon. As the two kingdoms 
55 governed by princes of the ſame family, we may 
"ell ſuppoſe a perfect harmony to have reigned between 


th ; 
N D branch at Babylon acknowledging 
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a kind of ſubjection to the elder at Nineveh. That the Babylonia. 


people of remote antiquity, who, 1 ſpeaking, 


believe Paris may diſpute it, for magnificence, and for the 
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Babylonian empire was of Aſſyrian origin, we are al- 
ſured by the prophet Iſaiah, in the following words. 
«© Behold the land of the Chaldeans : this people was 
not till the Aſſyrian founded it for them that dwelt in 
the wilderneſs; they ſet up the towers thereof ; they 
built the palace thereof.” As to the kingdom of Aſ- 
ſyria, the Scripture mentions only five kings, viz. Pul, 
Tiglath-Pileſer, Shalmanaſer, Sennacharib, and Eſar- 
haddon; whoſe hiſtory, as related by the ſacred writers, 
it is needleſs to mention particularly here. From the 
days of Nabonaſſar to Nabopolaſſar, that is, from tbe 
year before Chriſt 747 to 626, the kings of Babylon 
made no figure, and were therefore probably in a ſtate 
of dependence on the kings of Aſfyria; but at that 
time, in the reign of Cyniladan, the Sardanapalus of 
the Greeks, Nineveh was taken and deſtroyed by the 
Medes and Babylomans, and the ſeat of the empire 
transferred to Babylon. This Nabopolaſſar was the 
father of the famous Nebuchadnezzar, for whoſe hiſtory 
we mult refer to the ſacred writers; and from his time 
to that of the Be/hazzar of Daniel, and Nahonadins - 
of 6ther authors, the hiſtory of Babylon 1s little better 
than a mere blank. Of the reduction of Babylon b 
Cyrus, which happened at this time, we have the fol- 
lowing account. 

War had been begun betwixt the Medes, Perſians, 
and Babylonians, in the reign of Nerigliſſar the father 
of Nabonadius, which had been carried on with very 
bad ſucceſs on the ſide of the Babylonians. Cyrus, who 
commanded the Median and Perſian army, having ſub- 
dued the ſeveral nations inhabiting the great continent 
from the Ægean ſea to the Euphrates, bent his march 
towards Babylon. Nabonadius, hearing of his march, 
immediately advanced againſt him with an army. In 
the engagement which enſued, the Babylonians were 
defeated ;- and the king, retreating to his metropolis, 
was blocked up and cloſely beſieged by Cyrus. The 
reduction of this city was no eaſy enterpriſe. The 
walls were of a prodigious height, the number of men 
to defend them very great, and the place ſtored with 
all ſorts of proviſions for 20 years. Cyrus, deſpairing of 
being able to take ſuch a city by ftorm, cauſed a Fine 
of circumvallation to be drawn quite round it, with a 
large and deep ditch ; reckoning, that if all communi- 
cation with the country were cut of, the beſieged 
would be obliged to ſurrender through famine. That 
his troops might not be too much fatigued, he divided 
his army into twelve bodies, appointing each body its 

month to guard the trenches ; but the beſieged, looking 
upon themſelves to be out of all danger by reaſon of 
their high walls and magazines, inſulted him from the 
ramparts, and Jooked upon all the trouble he gave him- 
ſelf as ſo much unprofitable labour. | : 

After Cyrus had ſpent two whole years before Baby- 
lon, without making any progreſs in the ſiege, he at 
laſt thought of the following ſtratagem, which put him 
in poſſeſſion of it. He was informed, that a great an- 
nual ſolemnity was to be held at Babylon ; and that the 
inhabitants on that occaſion were accuſtomed to ſpend 
the whole night'in drinking and debauchery, This he 
therefore thought a proper time for ſurprifing them ; 
and accordingly ſent a ſtrong detachment to the head 
of the canal leading to the great lake, with orders, at 
a certain time, to break down the great bank which 
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whole current into the lake. At the ſame time he ap- 
pointed one body of troops at the place where the river 
entered the city, and another where it came out; or- 
dering them to march in by the bed of the river as ſoon 
as they ſhould find it fordable. Towards the evening 
he opened the head of the trenches on both ſides the 
river above the city, that the water might diſcharge 
itſelf into them; by which means, and the breaking 
down of the great dam, the river was ſoon drained. 
Then the two abovementioned bodies of troops, ac- 
cording to their orders, entered the channel ; the one 
commanded by Gobryas, and the other by Gadates : 
and finding the gates all left open by reaſon of the diſ- 
orders of that riotous night, they penetrated into the 
very heart of the city without oppoſition; and meeting, 
according to agreement, at the palace, they ſurpriſed 
the guards, and cut them in pieces. Thoſe who were in 
the palace opening the gates to know the cauſe of this 
confuſion, the Perſians ruſhed in, took the palace, and 
killed the king, who came out to meet them ſword in 
hand. Thus an end was put to the Babylonian em- 
Pire ; and Cyrus took poſſeſſion of Babylon for one 
called in Scripture Darius the Mede, moſt probably 
Cyaxares II. uncle to Cyrus. From this time Baby- 


lonia never was erected into a diftin& kingdom, but 


hath always followed the fortune of thoſe great con- 
querors who at different times have appeared in Alia. 
It is now frequently the object of contention between 
the Turks and Perſians. | 

The Aſſyrian and Babylonian hiſtory, according to 
the Greek writers, is ſo dark and full of fable, that we 
have not thought proper to trouble our readers with it, 
eſpecially as the whole is contained in the tranſactions 
of a few ſovereigns, viz. Ninus, Semiramis, Ninyas, and 
Sardanapalus, kings of Aſſyria, and Belejis, or Nany- 
brus, the firſt king of Babylon: See theſe articles. 
Concerning the nature of the country, manners, cu- 
ſtoms, &c. of the ancient Babylonians, the following 
account 1s collected by M. Sabbathier. 

As all the nations under the dominion of Cyrus, 
beſide the ordinary tributes, were obliged to maintain 
him and his army, the monarch and his troops were 
ſupported by all Aſia. The country of Babylon alone 
was obliged to maintain him four months of the year; 
its fertility, therefore, yielded a third of the produce 
of Aſia. The government of this country, which the 
Perfians termed ſatrapy, was richer, and more exten- 
five, than any of the reſt. It maintained for the king, 
beſides the war-horſes, a ſtud of 800 ſtallions, and 
16,000 mares. So great a number of Indian dogs 
were likewiſe bred in this province for the king, that 
four of its cities kept thoſe animals; and in return, 
they were exempted from all taxes and tributes. 

It rained very ſeldom in this country, according 
to Herodotus. 'The earth was watered by the river, 
which was here diffuſed by human induſtry, as the 
Nile is over Egypt by nature : for all the country of 
Babylon was divided by canals, the greateſt of which 
was navigable, and flowed from ſouth to north, from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris. 
the fineſt countries for corn in the world; but for pro- 
ducing trees, the fig-tree, the vine and the olive, it was 
not famous. It was ſo luxuriant in grain, that it com- 
monly yielded a hundred times more than what was 


„ 


Babylonia. was between the lake and the canal, and to turn the 


Greeks called male ones. 
male to the trees which bore dates; that the moſquito, 


In ſhort, it was one of 


B N 


ſown ; and in its good years it yielded three hundred B 


times more than it received. The leaves of its wheat 
and barley were four inches broad. "Tho? I know,” 
ſays Herodotus, “ that the millet and the ſeſame of 
ce that country grow to the fize of trees, I will not de- 
% ſcribe them particularly; leſt thoſe who have not 


e been in Babylonia ſhould think my account fabu. 


& Jous,” 


They had no oil but what they made from Indian 
corn. The country abounded with palm- trees, which 
rew ſpontaneouſly; and moſt of them bore fruit, of 
which the inhabnants made bread, wine, and honey, 
They cultivated theſe trees and their fig-trees in the 
ſame manner. Some of them, as of other trees, the 
They tied the fruit of the 


leaving the male, might cauſe the date to ripen, by pe- 
netrating it; for without that aſſiſtance it came not to 
maturity. Moſquitos bred in the male palms, as in the 
wild fig-trees. EE | 

„ But we muſt not here omit to give an account of 
the peculiar and ſurpriſing conſtruction of their boats 
of ſkins, in which they failed along the river to Baby- 
lon. Theſe boats were invented by the Armenians, 
whoſe country lay north from Babylonia. 'They made 
them with poles of willow, which they bent, and co- 


vered with ſkins: the bare fide of the ſkins they put 


outwards; and they made them ſo tight, that they re- 
ſembled boards. The boats had neither prow nor ftern, 
but were of a round form, like a buckler. They put 
ſtraw on the bottom. Two men, each with an oar, 


rowed them down the river, laden with different wares, 


but chiefly with palm-wine. Of theſe boats ſome were 


very large, and ſome very ſmall. The largeſt carried 


the weight of 500 talents. There was room for an als 
in one of their ſmall] boats; they put many into a large 
one. When they had unloaded, after their arrival at 
Babylon, they ſold the poles of their boats, and the 
ſtraw; and loading their aſſes with the ſkins, returned 
to Armenia: for they could not fail up the river, its 
current was ſo rapid. For this reaſon they made their 
boats of ſkins, inſtead of wood; and on their return to 
Armenia with their aſſes, they applied the ſkins to their 
former ule. | 
« As to their dreſs, they wore a linen ſhirt, which 
came down to their feet. Over it they wore a woollen 
robe; their outer garment was a white veſt, Ther 
ſhoes reſembled thole of the Thebans. They let their 
hair grow. On their heads they wore a turban, 'They 
rubbed their bodies all over with fragrant liquors. Each 
man had a ring on his finger; and an elegant cane in 
his hand, with an apple at the top, or a roſe, a lily, or 
au eagle, or ſome other figure: for they were not ſuf- 
fered to ule canes without devices. 5 
„With regard to their policy, Herodotus thinks 
that their beſt law was one which the Heneti, an Il- 
lyrian people, likewiſe obſerved in every town and vil- 
lage. When the girls were marriageable, they were or- 
dered to meet in a certain place, where the young men 
likewiſe aſſembled. They were then ſold by the public 
crier; but he firſt ſold the moſt beautiful one. When 
he had ſold her at an immenſe price, he put vp others 
to ſale, according to their degrees of beauty. The rich 
Babylonians were emulous to carry off the fineſt wo- 
men, who. were ſold to the higheſt bidders. But yo 
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ona, young men who'were poor could not aſpire to have fine 
a ES they were tent to take the oolieſt with the 
money which was given them: for when the crier had 
ſold the handſomeſt, he ordered the uglieſt of all the 
women to be brought; and aſked, if any one was will- 
ing to take her with a ſmall ſum of money. Thus ſhe 
became the wife of him who was moſt eaſily ſatisfied; 
and thus the fineſt women were ſold; and from the 
money which they brought, ſmall fortunes were given to 
the uglieſt, and to thoſe who had any bodily infirmity. 
A father could not marry his davghter as he pleaſed ; 
nor was he who bought her allowed to take her home, 
without giving ſecurity that he would marry her. But, 
after the ſale, if the parties were not agreeable to each 
other, the law enjoined that the purchaſe-money ſhould 
be reſtored. 'The inhabitants of any of their towns were 
permitted to buy wives at theſe auctions. Such were 
the early cuſtoms of the Babylonians. | 

« But they afterwards made a law, which prohi- 

bited the inhabitants of different towns to intermarry, 
and by which huſbands were puniſhed for treating their 
wives ill, When they had become poor by the ruin of 
their metropolis, fathers uſed to proſtitute their daugh- 
ters for gain. There was a ſenſible cuſtom among the 
Babylonians, worthy to be related. They brought 
their fick into the forum, to conſult thoſe who paſſed, 
on their diſeaſes; for they had no phyſicians. They 
aſked thoſe who approached the ſick, if they ever had 
the ſame diſtemper? if they knew any one who had had 
it? and how he was cured? Hence, in this country, 
every one who ſaw a fick perſon was obliged to go to 
him, and inquire into his diſtemper. 
« They embalmed their dead with honey; and their 
mourning was like that of the Egyptians. | 
«© 'There were three Babylonian tribes, who lived only 
vpon fiſh, and who prepared them 1n the following 
manner: they dried them in the ſun, and then beat them 
in a mortar to a kind of flour, which after they had 
fifted through linen, they baked it in rolls, 
The Babylonians at firſt worſhipped only the ſun 
and the moon; but they ſoon multiplied their divini- 
ties. They deified Baal, Bel, or Belus, one of their 
kings, and Merodach-Baladan. 'They alſo worſhipped 
Venus, under the name of Mylitta. She and Belus were 


!Onig 


their day from ſun-riſe to ſun-riſe. They ſolemnized 
hve days of the year with great magnificence, and al- 
molt the ſame ceremonies with which the Romans ce- 
lebrated their Saturnalia. 

The Babylonians were very much addicted to ju- 
dicial aſtrology. Their prieſts, who openly profeſſed 
that art, were obliged to commit to writing all the 
events of the lives of their illuſtrious men; and on a 
fancied connection between thoſe events and the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, the principles of their art 
were founded. They pretended that ſome of their 
books, in which their hiſtorical tranſactions and revo- 
utions were accurately compared with the courſes of 
the ſtars, were thouſands of years old. This aſſertion 
of their judicial altrolozers we may reaſonably diſpute; 
but that their aſtronomers had made a long ſeries of ob- 
lervations, is inconteſtably true. It is certain that ſome 
of thoſe obſervations were extant in the days of Ari- 
otle, and that they were older than the empire of the 
Dabylonians. See Hiſtory of ASTRONOMY, 
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BABYLONICS, BaByLoxica, in literary hiſtory, Babylonies 


a fragment of the ancient hiſtory of the world, ending 
at 267 years before Chriſt ; and compoſed by Beroſus, 
or Beroſſus, a prieſt of Babylon, about the time of 
Alexander. Babylonics are ſometimes alſo cited in an- 
cient writers by the title of Caldaics. The babylonics 
were very conſonant with ſcripture, as Joſephus and 
the ancient Chriſtian chronologers aſſure ; whence the 
author is vſually ſuppoſed to have conſulted the Jewiſh 
writers. Beroſus ſpeaks of an univerſal deluge, an ark, 
& c. He reckons ten generations between the firſt 
man and the deluge; and marks the duration of the ſe- 


veral generations by ſaroi, or periods of 223 lunar 


months; which, reduced to years, differ not much from 
the chronology of Moſes. —The babylonics conſiſted 
of three books, including the hiſtory of the ancient 
Babylonians, Medes, &c. But only a few imperfe& 
extracts are now remaining of the work; preſerved 
chiefly by Joſephus, and Syncellus, where all the 
paſſages of citations of ancient authors out of Beroſus 
are collected with great exactneſs. Annius of Viterbo, 


to ſupply the loſs, forged a complete Beroſus out of 


his own head. The world has not thanked him for the 
impoſture. 

BABYROUSSA, in zoology, a ſynonime of a ſpe- 
cies of ſus. See Sus. | 
Ki oro in navigation, is uſed for a praam, or ferry- 
at. | : 
Bac, in brewing, a large flat kind of tub, or veſſel, 
wherein the wort is put to ſtand and cool before boi]- 
ing. The ingredients of beer paſs through three kinds 
of veſſels. They are maſhed in one, worked in ano- 
ther, and cooled in a third called bacs or coolers. 

Bac, in diſtillery, veſſels into which the liquor to be 
fermented is pumped from the cooler, in order to be 
worked with yelt. | | 

. Back-Maker, is one who makes liquor - backs, 
under-backs, coolers, maſh-tuns, working-tuns, &c. 
for the brewers. The workmanſhip 1s partly carpen- 
try, in a particular manner, for it muſt be tight enough 
to hold liquor; and partly cooperage, viz. the maſh- 
tun, or vat, which is hooped. There afe not many of 
this trade; and it requires chiefly ſtrength, with a little 
art. A ſmall ſtock of ſtuff, beſides tools, will ſet a man 
up tolerably well; but, with 2001 or 300 J. he will 
make a good figure in buſineſs. 

BACA, or Baza, a town of Spain in the kingdom 
of Granada. W. Long. 3. 6. N. Lat. 37. 18. It is 
ſituated in a valley called Hoya de Baza. It is encom- 
paſſed with old walls, and has a caſtle half ruined. It 
contains about 4000 houſes, but has nothing remark- 
able except the church dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
The land about it is well cultivated for half a league 
round, and is fertile in wheat, wine, honey, hemp, and 
flax, being watered by the little river Guadalantin. 


BACACUM, a town of the Nervii in Gallia Bel- 


gica; now Bavay, in Hainault. 
N. Lat. 50. 25. 
BACAIM, a handſome ſea-port town of the king- 


E. Long. 3. 40. 


dom of Viſapour on the Malabar coaſt in Aſia. It is 
. ſubje& to the Portugueſe; and ſtands in E. Long. 73. 


10. N. Lat. 19. o. 
BACASE RAV, a town in the peninſula of Crim 
Tartary, and, as the khan uſually takes up his reſidence 


there, it may be conſidered as the capital of the country. 
6 B 2 E. 


Bacaſeray. 
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E. Long. 35. 10. N. Lat. 45. 30. 

BACCA, BERRY, in botany, is uſed to ſignify ſuch 
fruits as conſiſt of a pericarpium full of juice and ſeeds, 
without any valves. 

BACCARACH, a town of Germany in the lower 
Palatinate; formerly imperial and free, but now ſub- 
ject to the elector Palatine. It is famous for excellent 
wine; and is ſituated on the Rhine, in E. Long. 7. 5. 
N. Lat. 49. 5%, 

BACCHANALIA, feaſts celebrated in honour of 
Bacchus by the ancients. The two moſt remarkable 
were called the greater and leer. The latter, called 
lenæa, from a word ſignifying a wine-preſr, were held 
in the open fields about autumn ; the greater, called 
Dionyſia, from one of the names of Bacchus, were ce- 
lebrated in the city, about the ſpring-time. Both theſe 
feaſts were accompanied with games, ſpeQacles, and 
theatrical repreſentations, and it was at this time the 
poets contended for the prize of poetry. Thoſe who 
were initiated into the celebration of theſe feaſts, repre- 
ſented ſome Silenus ; others, Pan; others, Satyrs ; 
and in this manner appeared 1n public, night and day, 
counterfeiting drunkeaneſs, dancing obſcenely, and 
committing all Kinds of licentiouſneſs and debauchery. 
See the article Baccuvs. 

BACCHARIS, PLouGHMAN's SPIKENARD, a ge- 
nus of the polygamia ſuperflua order, belonging to the 
ſyngeneſia claſs of plants. Of this genus there are ſe- 


ven ſpecies, all natives of warm climates; but none of 


them merit notice except the two following. 1. The 
ivæfolia, or African tree-groundſell, is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, as alſo of Pera and other warm 
parts of America. It grows to the height of five or ſix 
feet; and though there is little beauty in the flower, 
has been long admitted into the gardens of the curious, 


It 1s pretty hardy, and will live abroad in moderate 


winters in England, but is uſually kept in green-houſes, 
and placed abroad only in ſummer. It may be propa- 
gated either by cuttings, or by ſeeds, which ripen well 
in this country. 2. The halimifolia, or Virginia 
groundſell-tree, is a native of Virginia and other parts 
of North America. It grows about ſeven or eight feet 
high, with a crooked ſhrubby ſtem ; and flowers in 
October: the flowers are white, and not very beauti- 


ful ; but the leaves continuing green, has occaſioned 


this ſhrub to be admitted into many curious gardens. 


It may be propagated by cuttings; and will live very 
well in the open air, though ſevere froſt will ſometimes 
deſtroy it. 


BACCHINI (Benedict), a Benedictine monk, and 


one of the moſt learned men in his time, was born at 
Borgo San Domino, in 1651; and wrote a great num- 
ber of books, in Latin and Italian, the moſt conſide- 
rable of which is a Literary Journal. He died at Bo- 
logna, in 1721, aged 570. 

BACCHIUS, a follower of Ariſtoxenus, ſuppoſed 
by Fabricius to have been tutor to the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, and conſequently to have lived about A. C. 
140. He wrote in Greek a very ſhort introduction to 
mulic in dialogue, which, with a Latin tranſlation 
thereof, Meibomius has publiſhed. It ſeems it was 
firſt publiſhed in the original by Merſennus, in his 
Commentary on the firſt ſix chapters of Geneſis ; and 
that afterwards he publiſhed a tranſlation of it in French, 
which Meibomius, in the preface to his edition of the 
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ancient muſical authors, cenſures as being proſsly ex. 
roneous. 


Bacchius, in ancient poetry, a kind of foot com. 


poſed of a ſhort ſyllable, and two long ones; ag 
the word [avari]. It takes its name from the god 
Bacchus, becaule it frequently entered into the hymng 
compoled in his honour, The Romans called it like- 
wile anotrius, tripodius, fſaltans.  _ 

 BACCHUS, in Heathen mythology, the god of 
wine, with whoſe fabulous adventures every ſchool-boy 
is acquainted, This perſonage is ſeldom named in 
modern times but as a ſenſual encourager of feaſt and 
jollity ; but he was regarded in a more reſpectable light 
by the ancients, who worſhipped him in different coun- 
tries under the following appellations: in Egypt, he 
was called Oris; in Myſia, Famaces; in India, Di. 
onyſius ; Liber, throughout the Roman dominions ; A. 
doneus, in Arabia; and Pentheus, by the Lucanians, 
Mythologiſts furniſh reaſons for all theſe different names 
given to the ſame God, which may be ſeen in the ſe- 
cond volume of Banier's Mythology. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe that the Greeks and Romans, 
as uſual, beftowed upon the one Bacchus which they 
worſhipped, the ſeveral actions and attributes of the 
many divinities known by that name, and by other e- 
quivalent denominations in different countries. How- 
ever, antiquity chiefly diſtinguiſned two gods under 
the title of Bacchus : that of Egypt, the fon of Am- 
mon, and the ſame as Oſiris; and that of Thebes in 


Bœotia, the ſon of Jupiter and Semele. = 


The Egyptian Bacchus was brought up at Nyſa, a 
city of Arabia Felix, whence he acquired the name of 
Dionyſius, or the God of Nyſa; and this was the con- 


queror of India. Though this Bacchus of the Egyp- 


tians was one of the elder gods of Egypt, yet the ſon 
of Semele was the youngeſt of the Grecian deities. Di- 
odorus Siculus tells us, that Orpheus firſt deified the 
fon of Semele by the name of Bacchus, and appointed 
his ceremonies in Greece, in order to render the family 
of Cadmus, the grandfather of the Grecian Bacchus, 
illuſtrious. | | 

The great Bacchus, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, 
flouriſhed but one generation before the Argonautic 
expedition. This Bacchus, ſays Hermippus, was po- 
tent at ſea, conquered eaſtward as far as India, re- 
turned in triumph, brought his army over the Helle. 
ſpont, conquered Thrace, and left mufic, dancing, and 
poetry there. And, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
it was the ſon of Semele = invented farces and 
theatres, and who firſt eſtabliſhed a muſic- ſchool, ex- 


empting from all military functions ſuch muſicians as 
diſcovered great abilities in their art; on which ac- | 


count, ſays the ſame author, muſicians formed into 
companies have ſince frequently enjoyed great pri- 
vileges. | 
Dr Burney * obſerves, that the dithyrambics which 
gave birth to dramatic repreſentations, are as ancient 


. hi . 1 
as the worſhip of Bacchus in Greece; and there 18 


little doubt but that the ceremonies of his myſteries 

ve riſe to the pomp and illuſions of the theatre. 
— of the moſt ſplendid exhibitions upon the ſtage 
for the entertainment of the people 6f Athens and 
Rome, being performed upon the feſtivals of Bacchus, 
gave occaſion to the calling all thoſe that were em“ 


| ployed 1n them, whether for ſinging, dancing, or re: 
citing: 
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B AC 
ting, /ervants of Bacchus. 3 
: Paas in 10 Atties, ſpeaks of a place at Athens, 
conſecrated to Bacchus the finger; thus named, he 
ſays, for the ſame reaſon as Apollo is called the chief 
and conductor of the muſes. Whence it ſhonld ſeem 
that Bacchus was regarded by the Athenians not only 
«3 the god of wine, but of ſong; and it muſt be owned, 
that his followers, in their cups, have been much inclined 
to ſinging ever ſince. Indeed we are certain, that in 
none of the orgies, proceſſions, triumphs, and feſtivals, 
inſtituted by the ancients to the honour and memory 
of this prince of bons vivans, muſic was forgotten, as 
may be {till gathered from ancient ſculpture, where 
we find not only that muſicians, male and female, re- 
galed him with the lyre, the flute, and with * but 
that he was accompanied by fawns and ſatyrs playing 
upon timbrels, cymbals, bagpipes, and horns : theſe 
Suidas calls his minſtrels; and Strabo gives them the 
appellations of Bacchi, Sileni, Satyri, Bacche, Lenz, 
Thye, Mamillones, Naiades, Nymphe, and Tityri. 
Theſe repreſentations have furniſhed ſubjects for the 
finet remains of ancient ſculpture ; and the moſt vo- 


luptuous paſſages of ancient poetry are deſcriptions of 


the orgies and feſtivals of Bacchus. 

The orgia, or feaſts and ſacrifices performed in ho- 
nour of this god in Greece, were chiefly celebrated on 
the mountains of Thrace by wild diſtracted women 
called Bacchz, The Orgia were likewiſe called Or- 
þbica, from their founder Orpheus. However, Ser- 
vius ſays, that at firſt Orgia was a common name for 
all kinds of ſacrifices among the Greeks, and of the 
ſame import with the word ceremoniæ among the Ro- 
mans. Virgil calls the feaſts of Bacchus Orgia trite- 
rica, from their being celebrated once in three years. 


They had certainly their riſe in Egypt, where Oſiris 


was the model of the Grecian Bacchus; from thence 


chey paſſed into Greece, Italy, Gaul, and were adopted 
almoſt throughout the whole pagan world. They were 


at firft performed with fimplicity and decorum; but 


after wards they degenerated into ſo much folly and li- 
centiouſneſs, that hiſtorians aſſure us the debaucheries 
practiſed indthem during the night time were ſo enor- 
mous, as to Iblige the Roman ſenate, in the 5 56˙¹ 
year of the city, 186 B. C. to aboliſh them entirely 
throughout the Roman dominions. After their pro- 
hibition, however, recorded at large by Livy “, ſe- 
veral perſons ſeem to have continued their uſe : Tacitus 
gives an elegant deſcription of the Bacchanalia as cele- 
brated by Meſſalina. The orgies of Bacchus furniſhed 
Aſchylus with a ſubject for one of his tragedies; 
from whence may be acquired a truer idea of them be- 
fore their corruption than from any other remains of 


anti quity. 


The orgies being a commemoration of the march of 
the elder Bacchus into India, and that prince having 
had in his train muſicians of both ſexes, ſatyrs, and 
fawns, or men equipped like fawns and ſatyrs, theſe 
were afterwards employed in the proceſſions and orgies, 
and formed into bands of muſic, playing upon drums 
and cymbals, and cryin g out Evohe Bacche ! 

In the Juſtinian garden at Rome there is a marble 
vale of moſt precious workmanſhip, upon which 1s a 
repreſentation of theſe orgies of Bacchus. This vaſe, 
dom the beauty of the ſculpture, is ſuppoſed to be by 
che hand of Saurus. The whole pomp of one of theſe 
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proceſſions is there admirably repreſented; in which 
are introduced Bacchus, the Bacchanals, the Mznades, 
the players on flutes, matrons, and virgins, with the 
Crotalum, or cymbalum, and tympanum ; fawns and 
ſatyrs, holding in their hands vaſes and cups ; prieſts 
leading the victims deftined for ſacrifice, ſuch as the 
boar, the he-goat, and the bull; and, laſtly, old Si- 
lenus, drunk, upon his afs, which he is hardly able to 

uide. Py 

With reſpe& to Bacchanalian Songi, as the ancient 
Greeks and modern French have at all times had the 
beſt wine to drink, they ſeem to have been the moſt 
happy in finging its praiſes. Anacreon will authoriſe 
this opinion with reſpect to the Greeks; and the French 


Bacchus 


Bachelor. 
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Burney, 
ibid. 


have many Anacreons, among whom may be number 


ed the abbe de Chaulieu, La Chapelle, La Fare, and 
St Aulaiſe. 

But Bacchus is ſaid by Diodorus + to have invented 
beer, for the uſe of mankind in ſuch parts of the globe 


+ Lid, iv. 


as are unfit for the culture of the grape ; and our gluey 


potations, with the black juice o 
times inſpired the bards of this iſland with wit and jollity 
in their drinking ſongs. And indeed our catches, by 


Oporto, have ſome- 


the ingenuity of the muſical compoſer, are perhaps 


fraught with more pleaſantry, and are productive of 


more genuine mirth, than the Bacchanalian hymns of 


any other people on the globe. 

BACCHYLIDES, a famous Greek poet, was the 
nephew of Simonides, and the cotemporary and rival 
of Pindar. Both ſung the vitories of Hiero at the pu- 
blic games. Betides odes to athletic victors, he was 
author of Love Verſes ; Proſodies; Dithyrambics ; Hymns 
Pans; Hyporchemes 3 Parthenia, or tongs to be ſun 


by a chorus of virgins at feſtivals. © The chronology of 


Euſebius places the birth of 
Olympiad, about 450 B. C. 
BACCIO, or Baccivs, (Andrew), a celebrated 
phyſician of the 16*® century, born at St Elpideo. He 
practiſed phyſic at Rome with great reputation, and 
was firſt phyſician to pope Sixtus V. The moſt ſcarce 
and valuable of his works are, 1. De thermi;. 2. De 
naturali vinorum hiſtoria. z. De venenis et autidotis. 
4. De gemmis ac lapidibus pretigſis. | 
BACHELOR, or BatTcHntroR, a man who {till con- 
tinues in the ſtate of celibacy, or who was never mar- 
ried, | | 
BachklLon is a word of uncertain etymology, it not 
being known what was its original ſenſe. Junius de- 
rives it from Baxni@, Heliſſih; Menage, from Bas Che- 
valier, a knight of the loweft rank; Spelman, from 
Baculus, a ſtaff; Cujas, from Bucccila, an allowance of 
proviſion. The moſt probable derivation of it ſeems 
to be from Bacca Laurus, the berry of a laurel or bay; 
bachelors being young and of good hopes, like laurels 
in the berry. In Latin, Baccalaureus. | 
 BacxELoR, was anciently a denomination given to 
thoſe who had attained to knighthood, but had not a 
number of vaſſals ſufficient to have their banner carried 
before them in the field of battle; or if they were not 
of the order of bannerets, were not of age to diſplay 
their own banner, but obliged to march to battle un- 
der another's banner. It was alſo a title given to young 
cavaliers, who, having made their firſt campaign, re- 
ceived the military girdle accordingly. And it ſerved 
to denominate bim who had overcome another in a tour- 
| nament, 


Bacchylides in the 824 
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Bachelors nament, the firſt time he ever engaged. 
* Knights BacueLors were ſo called, as being the 

=——— loweſt order of knights, or inferior to bannerets. 
| BACHELORS, in an univerſity-ſenſe, are perſons that 
have attained to the baccalaureate, or who have taken 
the firſt degree in the liberal arts and ſciences. Be- 
fore a perſon can be admitted to this degree at Oxford, 
it is neceſſary that he ſtudy there four years; three 
years more may entitle him to the degree of maſter of 
arts; and 1n ſeven years more he may commence ba- 
chelor of divinity. At Cambridge, the degrees are 
uſually taken much the ſame as at Oxford, excepting 
in law and phyſic; in either of which the bachelor's de- 
gree may be taken in fix years. In France, the degree 
of bachelor of divinity is attained in five year's ftudy ; 
that is, in two years of philoſophy, and three of di- 

vinity. 

BACHE RAC, a town of the Palatine of the Rhine, 
ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of that river, in E. Long. 
7*. and N. Lat. 58. It is remarkable for excellent 
wine, from thence called Basherac. 

BACHIAN, one of the Molucca iſlands, belong- 

ing to the Dutch; ſituated under the equator, in E. 
Long. 125“. = ; 

BACHU, a city of Shirvan in Perſia, and the beſt 
haven in the Caſpian ſea. It is defended by a double 
wall, as alſo by a ditch and redoubts, made by the Ruſ- 
Gans when they were maſters of the place. It had a 
ſumptuous caille, but it is reduced to a ruinous ſtate b 
the Ruſſians, Formerly many merchants reſided here, 
and carried on a conſiderable traffick in raw ſilk; but 


that commerce is now given up. All the country 


round is much impregnated with ſulphur, which ren- 
ders the water very unpleaſant. The neighbourhood 
of this city ſupplies the countries adjacent with naph- 
tha, brimſtone, and rock-ſalt; and is the only place 
thereabouts which produces ſaffron. Round Bachu are 
ſeveral very ſteep craggy mountains, on which are 
ſtrong watch-towers. E. Long. 49. 5. N. Lat. 40. o. 
BACK, in anatomy. See Back -Bone. 
Back, in the menage, and among farriers. A horſe's 
back ſhould be ſtraight, not hollow, which is called 
ſaddle bacted e horſes of this kind are generally light, 
and carry their heads high, but want in ſtrength and 
lervice. A horſe with a weak back is apt to ſtumble. 
In the French riding-ſchools, to mount a horſe à dos, 
13 to mount him bare-backed, without a ſaddle. 
Bacx-Bene, or Spixk. See ANATOMY, no 29, &c. 
Bacx-Gammon, an ingenious game played with dice 
and tables, to be learned only by obſervation and prac- 
Lice, | 
Back-Painting, the method of painting mezzo- 
see Ne- tinto prints, paſted on glaſs, with oil-colours *. 
20.65. The art conſiſts chiefly in laying the print upon a 
piece of crown-glaſs, of ſuch a ſize as fits the print. 
In order to do this, take your print, and lay it in 
clean water for two days and two nights, if the print 
be on very ſtrong, cloſe, and hard gummed paper; 
but if upon an open, ſoft, ſpungy paper, two hours 
will ſometimes ſuffice, or more, according as the paper is. 
The paper or picture having been ſufficiently ſoaked, 
take it out and lay it upon two ſheets of paper, and 
cover it with two more; and let it lie there a little to 
ſuck out the moiſture, 


In the mean time, take the glaſs the picture is to be 
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1 
put upon, and ſet it near the fire to warm; take Straf. Bak, ck 
burg turpentine, warm it over the fire till it is grown Backing | 
fluid, then with a hog*s-hair bruſh ſpread the turpen- bacon. 
tine very ſmoothly and evenly on the glaſs. | 

When this has been done, take the mezzotinto print 
from between the papers, and lay it upon the glaſs ; 
beginning firſt at one end, rubbing it down gently as 
you go on, till it lie cloſe, and there be no wind blag. 
ders between. 

Then, with your fingers, rub or roll off the paper 
from the back-lide of the print, till it looks black, i. e. 
till you can ſee nothing but the print, like a thin film, 
left upon the glaſs, and ſet it by to dry. 

When it is dry, varniſh it over with ſome white tran. 
parent varniſh, that the print may be ſeen through it; 
and then it 1s fit for painting. 

The utmoſt care will be neceſſary in rubbing or roll. 
ing the paper of the print, ſo as not to tear it, eſpe- 
cially in the light parts. 65, 

You may, inſtead of ſoaking your prints two days 
and two nights, roll them up and boil them for about 
two hours, more or leſs, according to the quality of 
the paper, in water; and that will render it as fit for 
rubbing, rolling, or peeling, as the other way. 

This being done, and your oil-colours prepared, 
ground very fine, and tempered up very ſtiff, lay on 
the back-ſide of the tranſparent prints ſuch colours 
as each particular part requires; letting the maſter- 
lines of the print ftill guide your pencil, and ſo each 
particular colour will he fair to the eye on the other 
lide of the glaſs, and look almoſt as well as a painted 
piece, if it be done neatly. 

The ſhadows of the print are generally ſufficient for 
the ſhadow of every colour; but if you have a mind 
to give a ſhadow by your pencil, then let the ſhadows 
be laid on firſt, and the other colours afterward. 
In laying on colours in this kind of back-painting, 
you need not be curious as to the laying them on 
ſmooth. This is not at all requifite here, where the 
chief aim is only to have the colours appear well on the 
fore ſide of the print; and therefore the only care to 
be uſed in this work, 1s to lay the colours on thick 
enough, that its body may ſtrike the colour of it plainly 
through the glaſs. | 

Back-Staf, a name formerly given to a ſea-qua- 
drant invented by Captain Davis ; becauſe the back of 
the artiſt is turned towards the ſun at the time of ob- 
ſervation, See n 

Back-Stays, of a ſhip, are ropes belonging to the 
main-maſt and fore-maſt, and the maſts belonging to 
them ; ſerving to keep them from pitching forwards 
or overboard. : 
Baci-Tack, in Scots law: When a wadſetter, in- 
ſtead of poſſeſſing the wadſet-Jands, grants a tack 
thereof to the reverſor for payment of a certain ſum TR 
in name of tack-duty, that tack is called a back tack *. _ 1 

Back-Worm. See FILANDERs. 0 109.1 

BACKING, in horſemanſhip. See HogsEMANSHIP- 

BackinG de Sails, in navigation; to arrange them 
in a ſituation that will force the ſhip to retreat, or 
move backwards. This is, however, only done in _nar- 
row channels, when a ſhip is carried along fidewiſc by 
the tide or current, and wants to avoid any thing that 
may interrupt her progreſs, as ſhoals, veſſels at anchor, 


& c. or in the line of battle, when a ſhip wants to be 
imme- 
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89 immediately oppoſite to another with which ſhe is en- 
— A PERS, among dealers in leather, denote the thick- 
eſt and beſt-tanned hides, uſed chiefly for ſoles of ſhoes, 
Backs, in brewing and diſtilling. See Bac. 
BACULARTUS, in writers of the middle age, an 
eecleſiaſtical apparitor, or verger; who carries a ſtaff, 
gaculus, in his hand, as an enſign of his office. 15 
BACON, ſwines fleſh ſalted, and dried in the chim- 
ney.—Old hiſtorians and law-writers ſpeak of the ſer- 
vice of the bacon, a cuſtom in the manor of Whichen- 
acre in Staffordſhire, and priory of Dunmore in Eſſex; 
in the former of which places, by an ancient grant ot 
the lord, a flitch of bacon, with half a quarter of 
wheat, was to be given to every married couple who 
could ſwear, that, having been married a year and a 
day, they would never within that time have once ex- 
changed their mate for any other perſon on earth, 
however richer, fairer, or the like. But they were 
to bring two of their neighbours to {wear with them 
that they believed they ſwore the truth. On this the 
lord of another neighbouring manor, of Rudlow, was 
to find a horſe ſaddled, and a fack to carry the bounty 
in, with drums and trumpets, as far as a day's journey 
out of the manor : all the tenants of the manor being 
ſummoned to attend, and pay ſervice to the bacon. 
The bacon of Dunmore, firſt erected under Henry III. 
was on much the ſame footing; only the tenor of the 
oath was, that the parties had never once repented, or 
wiſhed themſelves unmarried again. : 
| BACON (Roger), a Franciſcan friar of amazing 
genius and learning, was born near Ilcheſter in Somer- 
ſethire, in the year 1214. He began his ſtudies at 
Oxford; but in what ſchool, or college, is uncertain. 
Thence he removed to the univerſity of Paris, which, 
in thoſe times, was eſteemed the centre of literature. 
Here, we are told, he made ſo rapid a progreſs in the 
| ſciences, that he was eſteemed the glory of that uni- 
verſity, and was much careſſed by ſeveral of his coun- 
trymen, particularly by Robert Grouthead, afterwards 
biſhop of Lincoln, his fingular friend and patron. 
About the year 1240, he returned to Oxford ; and 
aſſuming the Franciſcan habit, proſecuted his favourite 
ſtudy of experimental philoſophy, with unremitting 
ardour and aſſiduity. In this purſuit, in experiments, 
inſtruments, and in ſcarce books, he tells us, he ſpent, 
in the ſpace of 20 years, no leſs than L. 2000; which, 
it ſcems, was given him by ſome of the heads of the 
univerlity, to enable him to proſecute his noble in- 
quiries. By ſuch extraordinary talents, and aſtoniſhing 
progreſs in ſciences, which, in that ignorant age, were 
totally unknown to the reft of mankind, whilſt they 
raiſed the admiration of the more intelligent few, could 


fraternity; who found no difficulty of poſſeſſing the vul- 
gar with the notion of Bacon's dealing with the devil. 
Under this pretence, he was reſtraincd from reading 
lectures; his writings were confined to his convent z and 
nally, in 1278, he himſelf was impriſoned in his cell. 
At this time, he was 64 years of age. Nevertheleſs, 
eing permitted the uſe of his books, he went on in 
the rational purſuit of knowledge, corrected his former 
| ours, and wrote ſeveral curious pieces. When he 
ad been 10 years in confinement, Jerom de Aſcoli 


Wing elected pope, Bacon ſollicited bis holineſs to be 
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in the reign of 


not fail to excite the envy and malice of his illiterate. 
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releaſed ; in which, it ſeems, he did not immediately Bacon. 


ſucceed. However, towards the latter end of that 
pope's reign, he obtained his liberty, and ſpent the 
remainder of his life in the college of his order, where 
he died in the year 1294, in the 80th year of his age, 
and was buried in the Franciſcan church. Such are 
the few particulars which the molt diligent reſcarches 
have been able to diſcover concerning this very great 
man, who, like a fingle bright ſtar in a dark hemi- 
ſphere, ſhone forth the glory of his country, and the 
pride of human nature. : 

His works are, 1. Epiſſola fratris Rogeri Baconis © 
de ſecretis operibus artis et nature, et de nullitate magiæ. 
Paris 1542, 4to. Baſil, 1593, 8vo. 2. Opus majus. 
Lond. 1733, fol. publiſhed by Dr Jebb. 3. Theſaurus 
chemicus, Francf. 1603, 1620. This was probably 
the editor's title; but it contains ſeveral of our author's 
treatiſes on this ſubject. Theſe printed works of Bacon 
contain a conſiderable number of eſſays, which, in the 
catalogue of his writings by Bale, Pits, &c. have been 
conſidered as diſtinct books; but there remain in different 
libraries ſeveral manuſcripts not yet publiſhed. By 
an attentive peruſal of his works, the reader will be 
aſtoniſhed to find, that this great luminary of the 13 
century was a great linguiſt, and a ſkilful grammarian; 
that he was well verſed in the theory and practice of 
perſpective; that he underſtood the uſe of convex and 
concave glaſſes, and the art of making them; that the 
camera obſcura, burning-glaſſes, and the power of the 
teleſcope, were known to him; that he was well verſed 
in geography and aſtronomy ; that he knew the great 


error in the kalendar, aſſigned the cauſe, and propoſed 


the remedy ; that he underitood chronology well; that 
he was an adept in chemiſtry, and was really the inven- 


tor of gun-powder ; that he poſſeſſed great knowledge 


in the medical art; that he was an able mathematician, 
logician, metaphylician, and theologiſt. 
Bacox (vir Nicholas), lord keeper of the great ſeal 
| Queen Elizabeth, was born at Chiſle- 
hurft, in Kent, in 1510, and educated at the univerſi- 
ty of Cambridge; after which he travelled into France, 
and made ſome ſtay at Paris. On his return, he ſettled 
in Gray's-inn, and applied himſelf with ſuch aſſiduity 
to the ſtudy of the Jaw, that he quickly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo, that on the diſſolution of the monaſtery of 
St Edmund's Bury, in Suffolk, he had 2 grant from 
king Henry VIII. in the 36th year of his reign, of 
ſeveral manors. In the 38*" of the ſame king, he was 
promoted to the office of attorney in the court of 
Wards, which was a place both of honour and profit, 
In this office he was continued by King. Edward VI; 
and in 1552 he was elected treaſurer of Gray s-inn. His 
great moderation and conſummate prudence preſerved 
him through the dangerous reign of Queen Mary. In 
the very dawn of that of Elizabeth he was knighted ; 
and on the 229 of December 1558, the great ſeal of 
England, being taken from Nicholas Heath archbiſhop 
of York, was delivered to him with the title of Hhrd 
keeper, and he was alſo made one of the Queen's privy 
council. He had a conſiderable ſhare in the ſettling 
of religion: as a ſtateſmen, he was remarkable for a 
clear head and deep counſels : but his great parts and 
high preferment were far from raiſing him in his own 
opinion, as appears from the modeſt anſwer he gave 


Queen Elizabeth, when ſhe told him his houſe at Red- 
| grave: 
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Bacon. grave was too little for him; “ Not ſo, madam, (re- 


turned he), but your majeſty has made me too great for 
my houſe.” After having had 'the great ſeal more 
than 20 years, this able ſtateſman and faithful counſel- 
lor was ſuddealy removed from this life, as Mr Mallet 
informs us, by the following accident: he was under 
the hands of the barber, and thinking the weather 
warm, had ordered a window before him to be thrown 
open, but fell aſleep as the current of freſh air was 
blowing in upon him, and awaked ſome time after di- 
ſtempered all over. He was immediately removed into 
his bed chamber, where he died a few days after, on 
the 26" of February 1578-9, equally lamented by the 
queen and her ſubjects. He was buried in St Paul's, 
where a monument was erected to him, which was de- 
ſtroyed by the fire of London in 1669. Mr Granger 
obſerves, that he was the firſt lord keeper that ranked 


as lord chancellor; and that he had much of that pe- 


netrating genius, ſolidity, and judgment, perſuaſive 
eloquence, and comprehenſive knowledge of law and 
equity, which afterwards ſhone forth with ſo great a 
luſtre in his ſon, who was as much inferior to his fa- 
ther in point of prudence and integrity, as his father 
was to him in literary accompliſhments. | 
Bacow (Francis), lord high chancellor of England 
under king James I. was ſon of Sir Nicholas Bacon 
lord keeper of the great ſeal, in the reign of queen E- 
lizabeth, by Anne daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, 
eminent for her {kill in the Latin and Greek tongues. 
He was born 1560 ; and ſhewed ſuch marks of genius, 
that he was particularly taken notice of by queen E- 
lizabeth when very young. He was educated at Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge ; and made ſuch incredible pro- 
greſs in his ſtudies, that, before he was 16, he had not 
only run through the whole circle of the liberal arts as 
they were then taught, but . to perceive thoſe im- 
perfections in the reigning philoſophy, which he after- 
wards ſo effectually expoſed, and thereby not only over- 
turned that tyranny which prevented the progreſs of 
true knowledge, but laid the foundation of that free 
and uſeful philoſophy which has ſince opened a way 
to ſo many glorious diſcoveries. On his leaving the 
univerſity, his father ſent him to France; where, be- 
fore he was 19 years of age, he wrote a general view 
of the ſtate of Europe: but Sir Nicholas dying, he 
was obliged ſuddenly to return to England; when 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of, the common law, at 
Gray's-inn. At this period the famous earl of Eſſex, 
who could diſtinguiſh merit, and who paſſionately lo- 
ved it, entered into an intimate friendſhip with him ; 
zealouſly attempted, though without ſucceſs, to pro- 
cure him the office of queen's fohcitor ; and, in order 
to comfort his friend under the diſappointment, con- 
ferred on him a preſent of iand to the value of 18001, 
Bacon, notwithſtanding the friendſhip of ſo great a 
perſon ; notwithſtanding the number and power of his 
own relations; and, above all, notwithſtanding the early 
prepoſſeſſion of her majeſty in his favour ; met with 
many obſtacles to his prefe-ment during her reign. In 
particular, his enemies repreſented him as a ſpeculative 
man, whoſe head was filled with philoſophical notions, 
and therefore more likely to perplex than forward pub- 
lic buſineſs. It was not without great difficulty that 


lord treaſurer Burleigh obtained for him the rever- 


ſion of regiſter to the Star-chamber, worth about 
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1600 l. a year, whieh place fell to him about 20 years 
after. Neither did he obtain any other preferment all 
this reign 3 though if obedience to a ſovereign in what 
muſt be the moſt diſagreeable of all offices, viz. the 
caſting reflections on a deceaſed friend, entitled him, 
he might have claimed it. The people were ſo cla. 
morous even againft the queen herſelf on the death of 
Eſſex, that it was thought neceſſary to vindicate the 
conduct of the adminiſtration : this was affigned to Ba- 
con, which brought on him univerſal cenſure, nay his 
very life was threatened. Upon the acceſſion of kin 

James, he was ſoon raiſed to confiderable honours; and 
wrote in favour of the union of the two . ern of 


Scotland and England, which the king fo paſſionately 


deſired. In 1616, he was ſworn of the privy- council. 
He then applied himſelf to the reducing and recom. 
poſing the Jaws of England. He diſtinguiſhed him. 
ſelf, when attorney-general, by his endeavours to reſtrain 
the cuſtom of duels, then very frequent. In 1617, he 
was appointed lord keeper of the great ſeal. In 1618, 
he was made lord chancellor of England, and created 
lord Verulam. In the midſt of chele honours and ap- 
plauſes, and multiplicity of buſineſs, he forgot not his 


philoſophy, but in 1620 publiſhed his great work in- 


titled Novum Organum. We find, by ſeveral letters 
of his, that he thought convening of parliaments was 
the beſt expedient for the king and people. In 1621, 
he was advanced to the dignity of Viſcount St Albans, 
and appeared with the greateſt ſplendour at the open- 
ing of the ſeſſion of parliament. But he was ſoon af- 
ter ſurpriſed with a melancholy reverſe of fortune. For, 


about the 12th of March, a committee of the houſe of 


commons was appointed to inſpect the abuſes of the 
courts of juſtice. The firſt thing they fell upon was 
bribery and corruption, of which the lord chancellor 
was accuſed. For that very year complaints being made 
to the houſe of commons of his lordſhip's having re- 
ceived bribes, thoſe complaints were ſent up to the 
houſe of lords, and new ones being daily made of a 


like nature, things ſoon grew too high to be got over. 


The king found it was impoſſible to ſave both his chan- 
cellor, who was openly accuſed of corruption, and 


Buckingham his favourite, who was ſecretly and there- 


fore more dangerouſly attacked as the encourager of 
whatever was deemed moſt illegal and oppreſſive: he 
therefore foreed the former to abandon his defence, 
giving him poſitive advice to ſubmit himſelf to hispeers, 
and promiſing upon his princely word to ſcreen him in 
the laſt determination, or, if that could not be, to re- 
ward him afterwards with ample retribution of favour. 
The chancellor, though he foreſaw his approaching 
ruin if he did not plead for himſelf, reſolved to obey 3 
and the houſe of peers, on the 34 of May 1621, gave 
judgment againſt him, „ That he ſhould be fined 
40,000 l. and remain priſoner in the tower during the 
king's pleaſure ; that he ſhould for ever be incapable of 
any office, place, or employment, in the ſtate or com- 
monwealth ; and that he ſhould never fit in parliament, 


or come within the verge of the court.” The fault 


which, next to his ingratitude to Eſſex, thus tarniſhed 
the glory of this illuſtrious man, is ſaid to have princt- 
pally proceeded from his indulgence to his ee 
who made a corrupt uſe of it. One day, _ 
trial, paſſing through a room where ſeveral of his do- 


meſtics were fitting, upon their riſing up to ſalute 1 * 
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ben, he ſaid, “ Sit down, my maſters; your riſe hath been 
wiborP my fall.“ Stephens, p. 54. And we are told by Ruſh- 


worth in his hiſtorical collections, . That he treaſured 
up nothing for himſelf or family, but was over-indul- 

ent to his ſervants, and connived at their takings, 
and their ways betrayed him to that error; they were 
profuſe and expenſive, and had at their command what- 
ever he was maſter of. The gifts taken were for the 
moſt part for interlocutory orders; his decrees were ge- 
nerally made with ſo much equity, that though gifts 
rendered him ſuſpected for injuſtice, yet never any de- 
cree made by him was reverſed as unjuſt,” It was pe- 
culiar to this great man (ſay the authors of the Biogr. 
Brit.) to have nothing narrow and ſelfiſh in his compo- 
ſition ; he gave away without concern whatever he poſ- 


{cfſed ; and believing other men of the ſame mould, he 


received with as little conſideration. He retired, af- 
ter a ſhort impriſoament, from the engagements of an 
active life, to which he bad been called much againft 
his genius, to the ſhade of a contemplative one, which 
he had always loved. The king remitted his fine, and 
he was ſummoned to parliament in the firſt year of king 
Charles the firſt. It appears from the works compoſed 


during his retirement, that his thoughts were {till free, 


vigorous, and noble. The laſt five years of his life he 
devoted wholly to his ſtudies. In his receſs he com- 
poſed the greateſt part of his Engliſh and Latin works. 
He expired on the 9th of April, 1626; and was buried 
in St Michael's church at St Albans, according to the 
direction of his laſt will, where a monument of white 
marble was erected to him by Sir Thomas Meautys 
formerly his ſecretary, and afterward clerk of the privy 
council under two kings. A complete edition of this 
great man's works was publiſhed at London in the 


year 1740.—Addiſon has ſaid of him, That he bad 


the ſound, diſtin, comprehenſive knowledge of Ariſ- 
totle, with all the beautiful light, graces, and embel- 
liſaments, of Cicero, —The honourable Mr Walpole calls 
him the Prophet of Arts which Newton was afterwards 
to reveal; and adds, that his genius and his works will 
be univerſally admired as long as ſcience exiſts. « As 
long as ingratitude and 3 are deſpicable, ſo 
long ſhall we lament the depravity of this great man's 
heart, Alas! that he who could command immortal 
fame, ſhould have ſtooped to the little ambition of 
power.“ | 

Bacon (fir Nathaniel), Enight of the bath, and an 


excelent painter, was a younger ſon of the lord keeper, 


and half brother to the great fir Francis. He travelled ' 


into Italy, and {tudied painting there; buthis mannerand 
colouring approaches nearer to the ſtyle of the Flemiſh 
lchool, Mr Walpole obſerves, that at Culford, where 
he lived, are preſerved ſome of his works; and at Gor- 
bambury, his father's ſeat, is a large picture by him 
in oil, of a cook - maid with a dead fowl, admirably 
painted, with great nature, neatneſs, and luſtre of co- 
— 5 In the ſame houſe is a whole length of him, 
5 ümſelf, Geog on a paper, his ſword and pallet 
ung up, and a half length of his mother by him. 


. BACONTHORP (John), called the reſolute doctor, 
carned monk, was born towards the end of the 1 geh 
at Baconthorp a village in Norfolk. He ſpent 


the earl 7 > 24 . 
no of his liſe in the convent of Blackney, 


o. 


century, 


gham in the ſame county; whence he remo- 
* and from thence to Paris; where being 


diſtinguiſhed for his learning, he obtained degrees in BaQtria 
divinity and laws, and was eſteemed the principal of A- : þ 
verroiſtsY. In 1329 he returned to England, and was 9 00 
immediately choſen twelfth provincial of the Engliſh e 
Carmelites. In 1333 he was ſent for to Rome; where, 05 etal 
we are told, he firſt maintained the pope's ſovereign 
authority in caſes of divorce, but that he afterwards 
retracted his opinion. He died in London in the year 
1346. Leland, Bale, and Pits, unanimouſly give him 
the character of a monk of genius and learning. He 
wrote, I. Commentaria ſeu gueſtiones ſuper quatuor libros 
ſententiarum ; and, 2. Compendium legis Chriſti, et guod- 
libeta: both which underwent as, Für at Paris, 
Milan, and Cremona. Leland, Bale, and Pits, men- 
tion a number of his works never publiſhed. 
BACTRIA, or BacTziana, now Choraſſan or Kho- 
raſan, an ancient kingdom of Aſia, bounded on the 
weſt by Margiana, on the north by the river Oxus, on 
the ſouth by Mount Paropiſmus, and on the eaſt by 
the Aſiatic Scythia and the country of the Maſſagetæ. 
It was a Jarge, fruitful, and well-peopled country, 
containing according to Ammianus Marcellinus 1000 
cities, though of theſe only a few are particularly men- 
tioned by hiſtorians, of which that formerly called Ma- 
racanda, now Samarcand, is the moſt conſiderable. 
Of the hiſtory of this country we know but little. 
Authors agree that it was ſubdued firſt by the Aſſy- 
rians, afterwards by Cyrus, and then by Alexander the 
Great. Afterwards it remained ſubjeQ to Seleucus Ni- 
cator and his ſucceſſors till the time of Antiochus 
Theos ; when Theodotus, from governor of that pro- 
vince, became king, and ſtrengthened himſelf ſo effec- 
tually in Lis kingdom, while Antiochus was engaged 
in a war with Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt, 
that he could never afterwards diſpoſſeſs him of his ac- 
quiſitions. His poſterity continued to enjoy the king- 
dom for ſome time, till they were driven out by the 
Scythians, who reigned in Bactria in the time of A- 
drian, Antoninus Pius, Oc. The Scythians were in 
their turn driven out by the Huns or Turks, and theſe 
often conquered by the Saracens and Tartars; never- 
theleſs they continued in poſſeſſion of this country in the 
time of Ladiflaus IV. king of Hungary *. See Khe- 
In early times the Bactrians differed little in their . 
manners from the Nomades; and being near neigh- 
bours of the Scythians, who were a very warlike people, 
the Bactrian ſoldiers were reckoned the beſt in the 
world. Their appearance was very ſavage; being of 
an enormous ſtature, having a terrible aſpect, rough 
beards, and long hair hanging down their ſhoulders. 
Some authors alot that they kept dogs on purpoſe to 
devour ſuch as arrived at extreme old age, or who were 
exhauſted by long ſickneſs. They add, that for all 
their fierceneſs, the Bactrian huſbands were ſuch dupes 
to their wives, that they durſt not complain of them even 
for conjugal infidelity, to which it ſeems the latter were 
very much addited. | 
BACTROPERATA, an ancient appellation given 
to philoſophers by way of contempt, denoting a man 
with a ſtaff and a budget. | 
We ſuppoſe it is of the ſame people that Pauchaſias 
Radbertus ſpeaks under the corrupt name of Baccope- 
ritæ, or Bacchionitæ, whom he deſcribes as philoſo- 
phers who had ſo great a contempt forall earthly things, 
that they kept nothing but a diſh to drink out of ; and 
6 C that. 
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that one of this order ſeeing a peaſant ſeooping up tlie 


water in his hand, threw away his cup as a ſuperfluity: 


which is nothing but the old ſtory of Diogenes the 


, Cynic. 


BACULE, in fortification, a kind of portcullis, or 
gate, made like a pit-fall with a counterpoiſe, and ſup- 
ported by two great ſtakes. It is uſually made before 
the corpade-guard, not far from the gate of a place. 

BACULOMETRY, the art of meaſuring acceſhble 
or inacceſſible heights, by the help of one or more ba- 
culi, ſtaves, or rods. See GEOMETRY. 

BACURIUS, or BaTvr1vs, king of the Iberians, 
a people on the fide of the Caſpian ſea. One day being 
a-hunting, he loft fight of his company, through a 

reat ſtorm and ſudden darkneſs; upon which he vowed 
to the God of his Chriſtian ſlave, that if he were de- 
livered he would worſhip him alone: the day breaking 
up immediately, he made good his promiſe, and be- 
came the apoſtle of his country. | 

BADAGSHAN, a very ancient city of Great Buk- 
haria, in the province of Balkh, ſituated at the foot of 
thoſe high mountains which ſeparate Indoſtan from 
Great Tartary. The city is 8 ſtrong by its 
ſituation; and belongs to the khan of proper Bukha- 
ria, who uſes it as a kind of ſtate-priſon to ſecure thoſe 
he is jealous of. The town is not very big, but well 
built, and very populous. It ſtands on the north fide 
of the river Amu, about 100 miles from its ſource, and 
is a great thoroughfare for the caravans deſigned for 
little Bukharia. The inhabitants are enriched by 
mines of gold, filver, and rubies, which are in the 
neighbourhood ; and thoſe who live at the foot of the 
mountains gather a great quantity of gold and ſilver 
duſt brought down in the ſpring by torrents occaſioned 
by the melting of the ſnow on the top. E 

BADAJOZ, a large and ſtrong town, capital of 
Eftremadura in Spain. It 1s ſeated on the river Gua- 
diana, over which there is a fine bridge built by the 
Romans. On this bridge the Portugueſe were defeated 
in 1661, by Don John of Auſtria, W. Long. y. 3. 
N. Lat. 38. 35. | | | 

BADELONA, a town of Catalonia in Spain, ſeated 


on the Mediterranean. Lord Peterborough landed here 


in 1704, when, with Charles then king of Spain, he 
laid fiege to Barcelona, from which it is ten miles di- 
ſtant. E. Long. 2. 20. N. Lat. 41. 12. | 

BADEN (the diſtrict of), in Swiſſerland, has three 
cities, Baden, Keiſers-Stoul, and Klingnaw, beſides a 
a town that paſſes for a city, namely, Zurzach. It is 
one of the fineſt countries in Swiſſerland, and is watered 
with three navigable rivers, the Limmet, Ruſs, and 
Are. The land is fertile in corn and fruit, and there 


are places on the ſides of the Limmet which produce 


wine. It maintains a communication between the can- 
tons of Zurich and Bern, being ſeated between their 
north extremities. It extends on one ſide to the Are, 
as far as the place where it falls into the Rhine, and 
on the other fide beyond the Rhine, where there are 
ſome villages which depend thereon. Moſt of the in- 
habitants are Papiſts. 
concluſion of the war which broke out in 1712 between 
the Proteſtant and Popiſh cantons, this country was 
yielded to the Proteſtant cantons of Zurich and Bern. 
Before, it was the property of the eight old cantons; 
however, as the canton of Glaris had taken no part in 


By the treaty of peace at the 


$34 | B A D- 
this war, by the conſent of both parties 
ſtill continued. . 

Bape, the capital of the above diſtri, is an a 
able city, moderately. large, ſeated on the fide 0 the 
Limmet, 1n a plain flanked by two high hills, between 
which the river runs. This city owes its riſe to it 
baths, which were famous before the Chriſtian ry 
Several monuments of antiquity have been found here 


from'time to time, particularly in 1420. When they 


were opening the large ſpring of the baths, they 

ſtatues of ſeveral bead made of ny: ry 
man coins, made of bronze, of Auguſtus, Veſpaſian 
Decius, &c.; and ſeveral medals of the Roman li. 
perors, of gold, filver, copper, and bronze, There 
are two churches in Baden; one, of which is colle. 
giate, and makes a good appearance; the other is 3 
monaſtery of the Capuchins, near the town-houſe 
This laſt building ſerves not only for the aſſemblies of 
their own council; but alſo for thoſe of the cantons. 
The diet aſſembles there in a handſome room made for 
that purpoſe; the deputies of Zurich fit at the bottom 
behind a table, as the moft honourable place; the am- 
baſſadors of foreign powers are ſeated on one ſide to 
the right, and the deputies of the other cantons are 
—_ on each fide the room. The bailiff of Baden 
refides in a caſtle at the end of a handſome wooden 
bridge, which is covered in. Before this caſtle there is 
a {tone pillar, erected in honour of the emperor Tra- 
jan, who paved a road in this country 85 Italian miles 
in length. The inhabitants are rigid Roman-catholics, 
and formerly behaved in a moſt inſolent manner to the 
Proteſtants, but they are now obliged by their maſters 
to be more ſubmiſſive. The baths which are on each 
ſide the river are a quarter of a league from the city, 
Joining to the ſmall baths there is a village, and to the 
wo a town which may paſs for a ſecond Baden. It 


is ſeated on a hill, whoſe aſcent is ſteep. There the 


baths are brought into inns and private houſes, by 
means of pipes, which are about 60 in all. There are 
alſo public baths in the middle of the town, from a 
ſpring which riſes in the ſtreet, where the poor bathe 
gratis, but they are expoſed quite naked to all that 
paſs by. All the baths are hot, and one to ſo great a 
degree as to ſcald the hand; and they are impregnated 
with a great deal of ſulphur, with ſome allum and nitre. 
They are uſeful for drinking as well as bathing; and 
are ſaid to cure all diſeaſes from a cold cauſe, head- 
achs, vertigos, &c. They ſtrengthen the ſenſes, cure 
diſeaſes of the breaſt and bowels, aſthmas, and obſtruc- 
tions. They are peculiarly excellent for womens dil- 
caſes, E. Long. 8. 25. N. Lat. 47. 27. 

Bapen (the Margravate of), in the circle of Swabia, 
in Germany, is bounded by the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
on the north; by the Black Foreſt, on the eaſt; by 


Swiſſerland, on the ſouth; and by the Rhine, which di- 


vides it from Alſace, on the eaſt: and is about 90 miles 
in length, from north to ſouth; but not above 20 in 
breadth, where it is wideſt. It is a very populous and 
fruitful country, abounding in corn and wine. Veniſon 
and wild fow] are ſo plentiful, that they are the com- 
mon diet of the peaſants. The rivers that water this 
territory, are the Rhine, Ens, Wirmbs, and Phints, 
which yield plenty of fiſh. They feed their hogs with 
cheſnuts, which make the bacon excellent. They have 
free · ſtone for building, and marble of all colours. ad 


its ri ght was Baden, 
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have ſome agate, and great quantities of hemp and flax 


for exportation. The chief towns are Baden, Durlach, 
Stolhafen, Raſtadt, Gerſbach, Pforſheim, and Hoch- 
8 the chief city of the above margravate, has 
a caſtle that ſtands on the top of a hill, which is the re- 
dence of a prince. The town 1s ſeated among hills, 
on rocky and uneven ground, which renders the ſtreets 
inconvenient and crooked. It is famous for its baths, 
the ſprings of which are ſaid to be above 300, Some 
of them are hot, and accounted to be very good in ner- 
vous caſes. They partake of ſalt, allum, and ſulphur, 
E. Long. 9. 24. N. Lat. 48. 50. 

BADEN, a town of Germany, in the arch-duchy of 
Auſtria, ſeated on the Little Suechat, is a neat little 
walled town, ſtanding in a plain not far from a ridge 
of hills which run out from the mountain Cetius. It 
is much frequented by the people of Vienna, and the 
neighbouring parts, on account of its baths. The 
ſprings ſupply two convenient baths within the town, 


five without the walls, and one beyond the river. They 


are good for diſtempers of the head, the gout, drop- 
ſy, and moſt chronic diſtempers. It is obſervable that 
all theſe Badens take their names from the baths. E. 
Long. 17. 10. N. Lat. 48.0. : 
BADENOCH, the moſt northerly part of Inver- 
neſs-ſhire, in Scotland, extending about 33 miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and 27 from north-eaſt to 
ſouth-weſt where broadeſt. It has no conſiderable 
town, and is very barren and hilly, but abounds with 
deer, and other kinds of game. 

BADEN-weEiLLER, a town of Germany, belonging 
to the lower Margravate of Baden. E. Long. 7. 50. 
N. Late , 1 2 

BADGER, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a ſpe- 
cies of urſus. Sce Usus. | 

BADG ER, in old law-books, one that was licenſed to 
buy corn in one place, and carry it to another to ſell, 
without incurring the puniſhment of an engroſſer. 

BADIA, an ancient town of Bætica on the Anas; 
now ſuppoſed to be Badajoz on the Guadiana *, 

BADIANE, or BAN DIAxN, the ſeed of a tree which 
grows in China, and ſmells like aniſe-ſeed. The Chi- 
neſe, and the Dutch in imitation of them, ſometimes 
uſe the badiane to give their tea an aromatic taſte. 

BADIS, a fortreſs of Livonia, ſubje& to Ruſſia. 
E. Long. 33, 10 N. Lat. $9. 1 

BADIUS (Conrad), and (Stephen Robert), his 
brother; French refugees; celebrated as printers at Ge- 
neva, and Conrad as an author. The latter died in 1566. 
BE TERRE, an ancient town of the Tertoſages 
in Gallia Narbonenſis; now Beſiert, on the eaſt bank of 
the Obris, now Orbit, or Orbe, in Lower Languedoc *. 

BT ICA, a province of ancient Spain, ſo called 
from the famed river Bætis, afterwards Tarteſus, now 
Guadalquiver, or the great river. It was bounded on 
the weſt by Luſitania on the ſouth, by the Mediterra- 
nean, and Sinus Gaditanus ; on the north, by the Can- 
tabric ſea, now the Bay of Biſcay, On the / eaſt and 
north-eaſt, its limits cannot be ſo well aſcertained, as 
they are very reaſonably thought to have been in a 
continual ſtate of fluctuation, as each petty monarch 
had an opportunity of encroaching upon his neighbour. 

province was divided in two by the river Bætis al- 
ready mentioned. On the one ſide of which, towards 


1 
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the Anas, were ſituated the Turdetani, from whence 
the kingdom was called Turdetania, though more 
generally known by the name of Bæturia. On the 
other ſide were ſituated the Baſtuli, Baſtetani, and 
Conteſtani, along the Mediterranean coaſts. The Ba- 
ſtuli were ſuppoſed to be of Phoenician extract, and 
dwelt along the coaſts of the Mediterranean, till, driven 
from thence by the Moors, they fled into the moun- 
tainous parts of Galicia, which they then called from 
their own name Baſtulia. The Baſtetani were ſeated 
higher up, on the ſame coaſts. The territories of both 
theſe made part of what has ſince become the kingdom 
of Granada; in which there is a ridge of very high 
mountains called from the abovementioned people, the 
Baſtetanian mountains. Mention is alſo made of their 


capital Baſtetana; a place of ſuch ſtrength, that King 


Ferdinand was fix months befieging it before he could 


take it from the Moors. —The whole province of Bz- 
tica, according to the moſt probable account, con- 
tained what is now called Andaluſia, part of the king- 
dom of Grenada, and the outward boundaries of E- 
ſtremadura. 

BET IS. See Bx rica. | | 

BAT ULO, a town of ancient Spain, in the Ter- 
raconenſis; now Badelona in Catalonia “. 

BATYLTIA, anointed ſtones, worſhipped by the 
Phœnicians, by the Greeks before the time of Cecrops, 
and by other barbarous nations. They were commonly 
of a black colour, and conſecrated to ſome god, as 
Saturn, Jupiter, the Sun, &c.—Some are of opinion 
that the true original of theſe idols is to be derived 
from the pillar of ſtone which Jacob erected at Bethel, 
and which was afterwards worſhipped by the Jews. 

Theſe bætylia were much the object of the veneration 
of the ancient heathens. Many of their idols were no 
other. In reality, no ſort of idol was more common in 
the eaſtern countries, than that of oblong ſtones erected, 
and hence termed by the Greeks, vec, pillars. In 
ſome parts of Egypt they were planted on both ſides 
of the highways. In the temple of Heliogabulus, in 
Syria, there was one pretended to have Ellen from 
heaven. There was alſo a famous black ſtone in Phry- 

ia, ſaid to have fallen from heaven. The Romans 
fent for it and the prieſts belonging to it with much 
ceremony, Scipio Naſica being at the head of the em- 
baſſy. | 

BAEZA, a city of Andaluſia in Spain, ſeated on a 
high hill, three miles from the Guadalquiver ; it is the 
ſee of a biſhop, and has a kind of univerſity founded 
by John D* Avila. It was taken from the Moors 
about the end of the 15) century. E. Long. 3. 15. 
N. Lat. 37. 45. | | 

BAFFETAS, or BasTas, a cloth made of coarſe 
white cotton-thread, which comes from the Eaſt Indies. 
That of Surat is the beſt. 

BAFFIN's zar, a gulph of North America, run- 
ning north eaſt from Cape Farewell in Weſt Greenland, 
from 60 to 809 of north latitude. 

BAFFO, a conſiderable town in the iſland of Cyprus, 
with a fort built near ancient Paphos, of which ſome 
conſiderable ruins yet remain, particularly ſome broken 
columns, which probably belonged to the temple of 
Venus. E. Long. 32. 20. N. Lat. 34. 50. 


BAG, in commerce, a term ſignifying a certain 
quantity of ſome * : a bag of al- 
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monds, for inſtance, is about 300 weight; of aniſe- 
ſeeds, from 300 to 400, &c. 

Bags are uſed in moſt countries to put ſeveral ſorts 
of coin in, either of gold, ſilver, braſs, or copper. 
Bankers, and others, who deal much in current caſh, 
label their bags of money, by tying a ticket or note at 
the mouth of the bag, ſignifying the coin therein con- 
tained, the ſum total, its weight, and of whom it was 
received, Tare is allowed for the bag. | 

Bac, among farriers, is when, in order to retrieve 
a horſe's loſt appetite, they put in an ounce of afa-fce- 
tida, and as much powder of ſavin, into a bag, to be 
tied to the bit, keeping him bridled for two hours, fe- 
veral times a-day ; as ns as the bag 1s taken off, he 
will fall to eating. The ſame bag will ſerve a long 
time. | $0; 

BAGAMADER, or BAGAMEDRI, a province of 
the kingdom of Abyſſinia in Africa. It is ſaid to re- 
ceive its name from the great number of ſheep bred in 
it; meder ſignifying land or earth, and bag a ſheep. 
Its length is eſtimated about 60 leagues, and its breadth 
20: but formerly it was much more extenſive; ſeveral 


of its provinces having been diſmembered from it, and 


E. Long. 43. 40. N. Lat. 33. 15. 


gee Ara- 


tia, 0 184. 


I 
Why the 
city was 
built, 


2 
Ancient 
city de- 
ſcribed, 


Joined to that of Tigre. A great part of it, eſpecially 
towards the eaſt, is inhabited by wandering Gallas 
and Caffres. 

BAGDAD, a celebrated city of Aſia in Irak A- 
rabi, ſeated on the eaſtern banks of the Tigris, in 
By many authors 
this city is very improperly called Babylon. The latter 


ſtood on the Euphrates at a conſiderable diſtance. 


This city, for many years the capital of the Saracen 
empire, was founded by the khalif Al Manſur, the ſe- 
cond of the houſe of Al Abbas, after an attempt by the 
Rawandians to aſſaſſinate him, as already mentioned *. 

The reaſons aſſigned by the Arabian hiſtorians for 
building the city of Bagdad are, That the abovemen- 
tioned attempt to aſſaſſinate the khalif had diſguſted 


him at his Arabian ſubjects in general, and that the 


ſpot where Bagdad ſtood was at a conſiderable diftance 
from the city of Cufa particularly; the inhabitants of 
which were remarkable for their treachery and incon- 
ſtancy, of which A] Manſur himſelf had felt ſeveral in- 
ſtances. Beſides, the people of Irak, who had always 
continued faithful to him, repreſented, that by build- 
ing his capital near the confluence of the Evphrates and 
Tigris, it would be in a great meaſure ſecured from the 
inſults and attacks of thoſe who ſhould have an inclina- 
tion to diſpnte the khalifat with him ; and that by be- 
ing ſituated as it were in the middle of the tract com- 
prehending the diſtricts of Baſrah, Cufa, Waſet, Maw- 
ſel, and Swada, at no great diſtance from thoſe cities, 
it would be plentifully ſupplied with proviſions by means 
of the aforeſaid rivers, 
Concerning the origin of the name Bagdad, there 
are various accounts, which, being equally uncertain 
and trifling, merit no attention. 4 
went by this name was ſituated on the weſtern bank of 
the Tigris; from whence Al Manſur diſpatched his 
ſon Al Mohdi with a body of Moſlem troops, to the 
oppoſite bank. Here the young prince took Pot, and 
fortified the place on which he had encamped with a 


wall, in order to cover his troops, as well as the work- 
men employed by his father on the other ſide of the 
river, from the incurſions of the Perſians, who ſeemed 
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he firſt city that 
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to have taken umbrage at the erection of a new metro. 
polis ſo near the frontiers of their dominions. Hence 
that part of the eity ſoon afterwards: built on the ea- 
ſtern banks of the Tigris, received the name of the 
Camp, or Fortreſt, of Al Mohdi. The khalif had a ſu- 
perb and magnificent palace both in the eaſtern and 
weſtern part of the town. The eaſtern palace was ſur. 


rounded on the land- fide by a ſemieireular wall that 


had ſix gates; the principal of which ſeems to have 
been called he gate of prefedts, whoſe entrance was 
generally kiſſed by the princes and ambaſſadors that 
came to the khaliPs court. The weſtern part of the 
city was entirely round, with the khalif's palace in the 


centre, and having the great moſque annexed to it. 


The eaftern part confiſted of an interior and exterior 
town, each of which was ſurrounded by a wall. For 
ſome time the building of the city went but flowly on, 
owing to a ſcarcity of materials for building ; for which 
reaſon the khalif was ſometimes inclined to remove the 
materials of Al Madayen the ancient metropolis of the 
Perfian empire. But, upon trial, he found the ſtones 
to be of ſuch an immenſe fize, that the removal of 
them to Bagdad would be attended with great diffi. 
eulty and expence; befides, he confidered that it would 
be a reflection upon himfelf to have it ſaid that he 


could not finiſh his metropolis 8 ſuch 


a pile of building as perhaps could not be paralleſled in 
the whole world; for which reaſons he at length gave 
over his deſign, and erected the city of Bagdad, moſt 


probably, out of the ruins of the ancient cities of Se- 


leucia and Cteſiphon, putting an end to his undertaking 
in the 149" year of the Hegira, or four years after 
the city was begun. 


From the building the city of Bagdad, to the death 


of Al Manſur, nothing very remarkable happened, ex- 
cepting ſome irruptions made into the territories of 
the Greeks, and by the Arabs into ſome of the kha- 
lif*s other territories. In the 159 year of the He- 
gira alſo, a grievous famine was felt in Meſopotamia, 
which was quickly after followed by a plague that de- 
ſtroyed great numbers. This year likewiſe, the Chri- 
ſtians, who had been all along very ſeverely dealt with 
by Al Manfur, were treated with the utmoſt rigour by 
Muſa Ebn Moſaab the khalif's governor; every one 
who was unable to pay the enormous tribute exacted 
of them being thrown into priſon without diſtinction. 


The next year, being the 158th of the Hegira, the Pele 
khalif ſet out from Bagdad, in order to perform the Maſi 


ilgrimage to Mecca : but being taken ill on the road, 

bo expired at Bir Maimun, whence his body was carried 
to Mecca ; where, after 100 graves had been dug, that 
his ſepulchre might be concealed, he was interred, ha- 
ving hved, according to ſoine 63, according to others 
68 years, and reigned 22. He is ſaid to have been 
extremely covetous, and to have left in his treaſury 
600,000,000 dirhems, and 24,000;000 dinars. He 
is reported to have paid his cook by aſſigning him the 
heads and legs of the animals dreſſed in his kitchen, 
and to have obliged him to procure at his own expence 
all the fuel and veſſels he had occaſion for. 


4 
. . = ! 
When Al Manſur expired at Bir Maimun, he had gycce 


abi his freedman with him. wh 


only his domeſtics and 
The latter of theſe, for ſome time, kept his death con 
cealed, and pretended to haye a conference with him; 
in which, as he gave out, the khalif commanded 2 
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to exact an oath of allegiance to Al Mohdi his ſon, 
as his immediate ſucceſſor, and to Iſa Ebn Muſa his 
couſin- german, as the next apparent heir to the crown. 
He then diſpatched a courier to Bagdad with the news 


Brgdad. 


nimouſly proclaimed khalif. Iſa Ebn Muſa, however, 
no ſooner heard this news, than he began to entertam 
thonghts of ſetting up for himſelf at Cufa where he 
then reſided ; and in order to facilitate the execution 
of his ſcheme, fortified himſelf in that city. But Al 
Mohdi, being apprized of his defection, ſent a detach- 
ment of 1000 horſe to bring him to Bagdad; which 
being done, Al Mohdi not only prevailed upon him to 
own his allegiance to him, but alſo to give up his right 
to the ſucceſſion for 10,000 according to ſome, or 
according to others for 10,000,000, dinars. | 

| lion From the acceſſion of Al Mohdi, to the 164˙ year 
Alko- of the Hegira, the moſt remarkable event was the re- 
a bellion of Al Mokanna. This impious impoftor, whoſe 
true name was Hakem Ebn Heſham, came originally 
from Khoraſan, and had been an under ſecretary to 
Abu Moſlem governor of that province. He after- 
wards turned ſoldier, and paſſed thence into Mawaral- 
nalir, where he gave himſelf out for a prophet. The 
name of Al Mokanna, as alſo that of Al Borkai, that 
is, the veiled, he took from his cuſtom of covering his 
face with a veil or girdle maſk, to.conceal his deformity; 
he having loſt an eye in the wars, and being otherwiſe 


tended he did this for the ſame reaſon that Moſes did, 
viz, leſt the ſplendor of his countenance ſhould dazzle 
the eyes of his beholders. In ſome places he made a 


number of juggling tricks which they ſwallowed as 
miracles, and particularly by cauſing the appearance 
of a moon to rife out of a well for many nights together; 
whence he was alſo called, in the Perſian tongue, Sa- 
zendeh mak, or the moon-maker. This wretch, not 
content with being reckoned a prophet, arrogated to 
himſelf divine honours; pretending that the Deity 
relided in his perſon, having proceeded to him from 


againſt the khalif, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 


obliged to ſend one of his generals with an army 

againſt him. Upon the approach of the khalif's 

troops, Al Mokanna retired into one of his ſtrong 

fortreſſes which he had well provided for a fiege; and 

ſent his emiſfaries abroad to perſuade the people that 
; he raiſed the dead to life, and foretold future events. 
ralfy But being cloſcly beſieged by the khalif's forces, and 
:ophe ſeeing no poſſihility of eſcaping, he gave poiſon in 
3 wine to his whole Rasiy and all that were with him 
. in the caſtle; when they were dead, he burnt their 
bodies, together with all their furniture, proviſions, 
and cattle; and laſtly he threw himſelf into the flames, 
or, as others ſay, into a tub of aqua fortis, or ſome 
other preparation, which conſumed every part of him 
except the hair. When the beſiegers therefore entered 
the place, they found no living creature in it, except 
one of Al Mokanna's concubines, who, ſuſpecting his 
deſign, had hid herſelf, and now diſcovered the whole 
matter. This terrible contrivance, however, ſailed not 


0 produce the deſired effect. He had promiſed his 
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of Al Manſur's death; upon which Al Mohdi was una- 


of a deſpicable appearance; though his followers pre- 


great many proſelytes, deluding the people with a 


Abu Moſlem, in whom he had taken up his reſidence 
before. At laſt this impoſtor raiſed an open rebellion 


fortified places in Khoraſan, ſo that Al Mohdi was 
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followers, that his ſoul ſhould tranſmigrate into theform Bagdad. 
of an old man riding on a greyiſh coloured beaſt, and ———— 
that after ſo many years he would return and give them 
the earth for their poſſeſſion ; which ridiculous expec- 
tation kept the ſect in being for ſeveral years. 3 

All this time war had been carried on with the Haron Al- 
Greeks, but without any remarkable ſucceſs on either raſnid's ſuc · 


Gde. In the 164" year of the Hegira, however, Al ©* gent. 


Mohd: ordered his ſon Harun Alraſchid to penetrate 
into the Greek territories with an army of 95,000 men. 
Harun, then, having entered the dominions of the em- 
preſs Irene, defeated one of her commanders that ad- 
vanced againſt him; after which he laid waſte ſeveral 
of the imperial provinces with fire and ſword, and 


even threatened the city of Conſtantinople itſelf. By 


this the emprefs was ſo terrified, that fhe purchaſed a 

peace with the khalif by paying him an annual tribute 

of 70,000 pieces of gold; which, for the preſent at 

leaft, delivered her from the depredations of theſe bar- 

barians. After the ſigning of the treaty, Harun returned 8 

home laden with ſpoils and glory. This year, accord- UMnaccount- 

ing to ſome of the oriental hiſtorians, the ſun one day, a able dark- 

little after his rifing, totally loſt his light in a moment, neſs. 

without being eclipſed, when neither any fog nor 

any cloud of daft appeared to obſcure him. This. 

frightful darkneſs continued till noon, to the great 

altomſhment of the people ſettled in the countries 

where it happened *. * See Aſtro- 
In the 169" year of the Hegira, Al Mohdi was vony, no 12 

was poiſoned, tho” undeſignedly, by one of his concu- nd _ 

bines named Haſanah. She had defigned to deſtroy aj Mohdi 

one of her rivals whom ſhe imagined to have too great poiſoned. 

an aſcendant over the khalif, by giving her a poiſoned 

pear. This the latter, not ſuſpecting any thing, 

gave to the khalif; who had no ſooner eaten it than he | __ 

felt himſelf in exquiſite torture, and ſoon after expired. As likewiſe 
On the death of Al Mohdi, he was ſucceeded by his ſucceſſor 

his eldeſt ſon Al Hadi; who having formed a deſign Al Hadi, 

to deprive his younger brother Harun Alraſhid of 

his right of ſucceſſion, and even to affinate him, was 

poiſoned by his vizier in the 170th year of the Hegira ; 

and on his death, the celebrated khalif Harun Alraſhid 

afcended the throne. | | 
This was one of the beft and wiſeſt princes that 7 |» 

ever fat on the throne of Bagdad. He was alſo ex- Raſhia ke 

tremely fortunate in all his undertakings, tho' he did ji. 

not much extend his dominions by conqueſt. In his 

time the Moſlem empire may be faid to have been in 

its molt flouriſhing ſtate, though, by the independency 

of the Moſlems in Spain, who had formerly ſet up a 

khalif of the houſe of Ommiyah, his territories were 

not quite ſo extenſive as thoſe of ſome of his predeceſ- 

ſors. He poſſeſſed the provinces of Syria, Paleſtine, _ ** or 

Arabia, Perſia, Armenia, Natolia. Media or Ader- his empire. 

bijan, Babylonia, Aſſyria, Sindia, Sijiſtan, Khorafan, 

Tabreſtan, Jorjan, Zableſtan or Sableſtan, Mawar- 

alnahr or Great Bukharia, Egypt, Libya, Mauri- 

tania, &c.; ſo that his empire was by far the moſt 

powerful of any in the world, and extended farther 

than the Roman empire ever had done. | _ 
The firſt inſtance of Harun's yoo? fortune, and He finds 2 

which was taken for a preſage o 


happy reign, was his finding a valuable ring which he en Into: 
had thrown into the Tigris to avoid being deprived of 
it by his brother Al Hadi. He was able to give the 


divers 


the Tigris, 


a proſperous and ring he had 
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Bagdad. divers no other direction than by throwing a ſtone 


. . 1 * perform Begin. Bagdad. 1 

from the bridge of Bagdad, about the ſame place of any thing remarkable with it, complained to Amru that 2 y 

the river in which he had thrown the ring; notwith- it had not the deſired effect: upon which that brave 19 

ſtanding which, they found it without any great diffi- man took the liberty to tell him, that he had not ſent p 

wo culty. | him his arm along with his ſword. . . 
e the In the 1861 year of the Hegira, beginning Janu- In the 188th year of the Hegira, war was renewed R 
Hans bis ary 10't, 802, the khalif divided the government of with the Greeks, and Nicephorus with a great army n 
ſans, and bis extenſive dominions among his three ſons in the attacked the khalif's forces with the utmoſt fury. He |. 
ſettles the following manner: To Al Amin the eldeſt, he aſſigned was, however, defeated with the loſs of 40,000 men, ſ, 
ſueceſſion. the provinces of Syria, Irack, the three Arabias, and received three wounds in the action; after which { 
Meſopotamia, Aſſyria, Media, Paleſtine, Egypt, and the Moſlems committed terrible ravages in his territories, 5 

all that part of Africa extending from the confines of and returned home laden with ſpoils. The next year r 

Egypt and Ethiopia to the ſtraits of Gibraltar, with Harun invaded Phrygia ; defeated an imperial army q 

the dignity of khalif; to Al Mamun the ſecond, he ſent to oppoſe him; and having _— the country, n 

aſſigned Perſia, Kerman, the Indies, Khoraſan, Ta- returned without any conſiderable Joſs. In the 190th } 

breſtan, Cableſtan and Zableſtan, together with the year of the Hegira, commencing November 25*t 805, } 

vaſt province of Mawaralnahr ; and to his third ſon the Kkhalif marched into the Imperial territories with an c 

Al Kaſem, he gave Armenia, Natolia, Jorjan, Geor- army of 135,000 men, beſides a great number of vo- , 

gia, Circaſſia, and all the Moſlem territories bordering lunteers and others who were not inrolled among his t 

upon the Euxine ſea, As to the order of ſucceſſion, troops. He firſt took the city of Heraclea, from t 

Al Amin was to aſcend the throne immediately after whence he is ſaid to have carried 16,000 priſoners ; 

his father's deceaſe; after him, Al Mamun; and then after which he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral other „ 


is Al Kaſem, whom he had ſurnamed Al Mutaman. 
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borrow it from him; but he not being able to 


places; and, in the concluſion of the expedition, he made 


e dies ac- 


His ſueceſs- The moſt conſiderable exploits performed by this a deſcent on the iſland of Cyprus, which he plundered 1X | 
ful 3 khalif were againſt the Greeks, who by their perfidy in a terrible manner. This ſucceſs ſo intimidated Ni- on, | 
| 8 provoked him to make war upon them, and whom he cephorus, that he immediately ſent the tribute due to 
] always overcame. In the 187" year of the Hegira, Harun, the withholding of which had been the cauſe 
19 the khalif received a letter from the Greek emperor of the war; and concluded a peace upon the khalif's 
i | Nicephorus ſoon after he had been advanced to the im- own terms; one of which was, that the city of Hera- | 
_3* perial dignity, commanding him to return all the money clea ſhould never be rebuilt. This perhaps Harun Rel 
13 he had extorted from the empreſs Irene, though that would not have fo readily granted, had not one Rafe in Khon. 
1 had been ſecured to him by the laſt treaty concluded Ebn Al Leith revolted againſt him at Samarcand, and fan. 
J: with that princeſs, or expect ſoon to fee an imperial aſſembled a conſiderable 3 to ſupport him in his de- 
FI: army in the heart of his territories. This inſolent letter fection. | 5 : 
1 ſo exaſperated Harun, that he immediately aſſembled The next year, being the 1915.5 of the Hegira, the becceded 
14 his forces and advanced to Heraclea, laying the coun- khalif removed the governor of Khoraſan from his em- on 
I: try through which he paſied waſte with fire and ſword. ployment, becauſe he had not been ſufficiently attentive Amin, 
1 For ſome time alſo he kept that city ſtraitly beſieged; to the motions of the rebel Rafe Ebn Al Leith. As 
f which ſo terrified the Greek emperor, that he ſubmit- this governor had alſo tyrannized over his ſubjects in 
1 ted to pay an annual tribute. Upon this, Harun granted the moſt cruel manner, his ſucceſſor no ſooner arrived 
1 him a peace, and returned with his army. But a hard than he ſent him in chains to the khalif; but notwith- 
| froſt ſoon after happening in theſe parts, Nicephorus ſtanding all Harun's care, the rebels made this year a 
it took for granted that Al Raſhid would not pay him great progreſs in the conqueſt of Khoraſan. _ 
| | another viſit, and therefore broke the treaty he had Next year, the khalif found it neceſſary to march in 
'T'Y concluded. Of this the khalif receiving advice, he in- perſon againſt the rebels, who were daily becoming 
1 ſtantly put himſelf in motion; and, not withſtanding the more formidable. The general rendezvous of his troops 
'B inclemency of the weather, forced the emperor to ac- was in the plains of Rakka, from whence he advanced 
i cept of the terms propoſed. According to a Perfian at the head of them to Bagdad. Having at that place 
| | hiſtorian, before the hoſtilities at this time commenced, ſupplied the troops with every thing neceſſary, he con- 
f Nicephorus made the Kkhalif a preſent of ſeveral fine tinued his march to the frontiers of Jorjan, where he 
f ſwords, giving him thereby plainly to underſtand that was ſeized with an illneſs which grew more violent after 
1 he was more inclinable ta come to blows than to make he had entered that province. Finding himſelf there- 
q peace with him. All theſe fwords Harun cut aſunder fore unable to purſue his journey, he refigned the com- 
1 with his famous ſword Samſamah, as if they had been mand of the army to his ſon Al Mamun, retiring him- ,, 
& ſy many radiſhes, after which ſevere proof there did ſelf to Tus in Khoraſan. We are told by Khondemir, Thekjal 
if not appear the leaſt flaw in the blade; a clear proof of that, before the khalif departed from Rakka, he had a deat pre 3 
WS the goodneſs of the ſword, as the cutting the others dream wherein he ſaw a hand over his head, full of red 4i8 o& Ju 
14 with it was of the ſtrength of Harun's arm. This earth, and at the ſame time heard a perſon pronouncing * _ 
# ſword had fallen into Al Raſhid's hands among the ſpoils theſe words, „ See the earth where Harun is to be "Kio 
J of Ebn Dakikan, one of the laſt Hamyaritic princes 


buried.” Upon this he demanded where he was to be 
buried; and was inſtantly anſwered, At Tus.“ This 
dream greatly diſcompoling him, he communicated it 
to his chief phyſician, who endeavoured to divert him, 
telling the khalif that the dream had been occaſioned 


by the thoughts of his expedition againſt the _ 


1 of Vaman; but is ſaid to have belonged originally to 
1 a valiant Arab named Amru Ebn Maadi Carb, by 
1 whoſe name it generally went among the Moſlems. 
| | This man is ſaid to have performed very extraordinary 
| | feats with his ſword, which induced a certain prince to 
[ 
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He therefore adviſed him to purſue ſome favourite di- 
verfion that might draw his attention another way. 
The khalif accordingly, by his phyſician's advice, pre- 
ared a magnificent regale for his courtiers, which laſted 
ſeveral days. After this, he put himſelf at the head 
of his forces, and advanced to the confines of Jorjan, 
where he was attacked by the diſtemper that. proved 
fatal to him. As his diſorder increaſed, he found him- 
{elf obliged to retire to Tus; where being arrived, he 
ſent for his phyſician, and ſaid to him, © Gabriel, do 
ou remember my dream at Rakka? we are now ar- 
rived at Tus, the place, according to what was pre- 
gicted in that dream, of my interment. Send one of 
my eunuchs to fetch me a handful of earth in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city.” Upon this, Maſrur, one of 
his favourite eunuchs, was diſpatched to bring a little 
of the ſoil of the place to the Khalif. He ſoon returned, 
and brought a handful of red earth, which he preſented 
to the khalif with his arm half bare. At the fight of 
this, Harun inſtantly cried out, © In truth this is the 
earth, and this the very arm, that I ſaw in my dream.” 
1 -./ His ſpirits immediately failing, and his malady being 
* greatly increaſed by the perturbation of mind enſuing 
| predic- upon this fight, he died three days after, and was bu- 
Dl, ried in the ſame place. patron, Wee Abu] Faraj, Ba- 
ſhir Ebn Al Leith the arch-rebel's brother was brought 
in chains to the khalif, who was then at the point of 
death. At the fight of whom Harun declared, that 
if he could ſpeak only two words he would ſay A him ; 
and immediately ordered him to be cut to pieces in his 
preſence. This being done, the khalif ſoon after ex- 
pired, in the year of the Hegira 193, having reigned 
23 years. | 
1) is ſaid to have been the bloody flux. 
veeeeded Upon the arrival of a courier from Tus, with the 
son news of Al Raſhid's death, his ſon Al Amin was im- 
28 mediately proclaimed khalif; and was no ſooner ſeated 
on the throne, than he formed a deſign of excluding his 
brother Al Mamun from the ſucceſt 
he deprived him of the furniture of the imperial palace 
of Khoraſan; and in open violation of his father's will, 
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vernment of Khoraſan, and of all the troops in that pro- 
vince, he ordered theſe forces to march directly to Bag- 
dad. Upon the arrival of this order, Al Mamun expo- 
ſtulated with the general Al Fad] Ebn Rabi who com- 
manded his troops, and endeavoured to prevent his 
marching to Bagdad; but without effect, for he punc- 
tually obeyed the orders ſent by the khalif. Al Ma- 
mun, however, took care not to be wanting in fidelity 


take an oath of fidelity to Al Amin, and reduced ſome 
who had actually excited a conſiderable body of the 
people to revolt, while the general Al Fadl having in- 
gratiated himſelf with the Khalif by his ready compli- 
ance with his orders, was choſen prime vizir, and go- 
verned with an abſolute ſway ; Al Amin abandoning 
himſelf entirely to drunkenneſs. 

| Fadl was a very able miniſter; though, fearing A 

Mamun's reſentment if ever he ſhould aſcend the throne, 
he gave Al Amin ſuch advice as proved in the end the 
ruin of them both. He told him that his brother had 
gained the affection of the people of Khoraſan by the 
good order and police he had eſtabliſhed among them 
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The diſtemper that put an end to his days 
on. Accordingly 


who had beſtowed on Al Mamun the perpetual go- 


to his brother. He obliged the people of Khoraſan to 


that his unwearied application to the adminiſtration of 


dx 8 
juſtice had fo attracted their eſteem, that the whole pro- 
vince was entirely at his devotion ; that his own conduct 
was by no means reliſhed by his ſubjects, whoſe minds 
were almoſt totally alienated from him; and, therefore, 
that he had but one part to act, which was to deprive Al 
Mamun of the right of ſuccefſion that had been given 
him by his father, and transfer it to his own ſon Muſa, 
though then but an infant. Agrecable to this perni- 
cious advice, the khalif ſent for his brother Al Kaſem 
from Meſopotamia, and recalled Al Mamun from Kho- 
raſan, pretending he had occaſion for hin as an afliſt - 
ant in his councils. | 
By this treatment Al Mamun was ſa much provoked, 
that he reſolved to come to an open rupture with his 
brother, in order if poſſible to fruſtrate his wicked de- 
ſigns. Inſtead, therefore, of going to Bagdad as he 
had been commanded, he cut off all communication be- 
tween his own province and that capital ; pretending, 
that as his father Harun had aſſigned him the lieute- 
nancy of Khoraſan, he was reſponſible for all the dif- 
orders that might happen there during his abſence. 
He alſo coined money, and would not ſuffer Al Amin's 
name to be impreſſed upon any of the dirhems or di- 
nars ſtruck in that province. Not content with this, he 
prevailed upon Rafe* Ebn Al Leith, who had been for 
ſome time in rebellion, to join him with a body of 
troops; whoſe example was ſoon after followed by Har- 
thema Ebn Aafan; which put him in poſſeſſion of all 
the vaſt territory of Khoraſan. Here he governed with 
an abſolute ſway, officiated in the moſque as Imam, 
and from the pulpit conſtantly harangued the people. 
The following year, being the 195" year of the. 
Hegira, beginning October 4** 810, the Khalif Al 
Amin, finding that his brother ſet him at defiance, de- 
clared war againſt him, and ſent his general Ali Ebn 
Ifa with an army of 60,000 men to invade Khorafan. 
Al Mamun, being informed that Ali was advancing a- 
gainſt him with ſuch a powerful army, put on foot all 
the troops he could raiſe, and gave the command to 
Thaher Ebn Hoſein, one of the greateſt generals of his 
age. Thaher being a man of undaunted reſolution, 
choſe only 4000 men, whom he led againſt Al Amin's 
army. Ali, ſeeing ſo ſmall a number of troops advan- 
cing againſt him, was tranſported with joy, and pro- 
miſed himſelf an eaſy victory. Deſpiſing his enemies, 
therefore, he behaved in a ſecure and careleſs manner; 
the conſequence of which was, that his army was en- 
tirely defeated, and himſelf killed, his head being af- 
terwards ſent as a preſent to Al Mamun, who amply re- 
warded 'Thaher and Harthema for their ſervices. 
After this victory, Al Mamun aſſumed the title of 
khalif, ordered Al Amin's name to be omitted in the 
public prayers, and made all neceſſary preparations for 
carrying the war into the very heart of his brother's 
dominions. For this purpoſe he divided his forces into 
two bodies, and commanded them to march into Irak 
by different routes. One of them obeyed the orders of 
'Thaher, and the other of Harthema. The firſt directed 
his march towards Ahwaz, and the other towards Hol- 
wan, both of them propoſing to meet in the neighbour- 
hood of Bagdad, and after their junction to beſiege 
that city. | | 22 
In the 196 year of the Hegira, Thaher Ebn Ho- Al Ma- 
ſein made a moſt rapid progreſs with the troops under mun's rapid 
his command. Having advanced towards Ahwaz, he onqueſts. 
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Baglad. there defeated a body of the khalif's forces ; and though 


the victory was by no means deciſive, it ſo intimidated 
the commander of Ahwaz, that he thought fit to ſur- 
reader that fortreſs to him. This opened him a way to 
Waſet upon the Tigris, and facilitated the conqueſt of 
that place, Aiter this he marched with his army to 
Al Madayen; the inhabitants of which immediately 
opened their gates to him. 'The rapidity of theſe con- 
queſts, and the infamous conduct of Al Amin, excited 
the people of Egypt, Syria, Hejaz, and Vaman, un- 


animouſly to declare for Al Mamun; who was accord- 


ingly proclaimed khalif in all theſe provinces. 

The next year, Al Mamun's forces under Thaher 
and Harthema, laid ſiege to Bagdad. As the khalif 
was ſhut up in that place, and it had a numerous gar- 
riſon, the beſieged made a vigorous defence, and de- 
ſtroyed a great number of their enemies. The beſiegers, 
however, inceſſantly played upon the town with their 
catapults and other engines, though they were in their 
turn not a little annoyed by the garriſon with the ſame 
ſort of military machines. The latter likewiſe made 
continual ſallies, and fought like men in deſpair, tho? 
they were always at laſt beaten back into the town 
with conſiderable loſs. In ſhort, the ſiege continued du- 
ring the whole of this year, in which the greateſt part 
of the eaſtern city, called the Camp o Al Mohdi, was 
demoliſhed or reduced to aſhes. The citizens, as well 
as the garriſon, were reduced to the laſt extremity by 
the length and violence of the ſiege. 

In the beginning of the 1981 year of the Hegira, 
Al Amin finding himſelf deferted by his troops, as 
well as by the principal men of Bagdad, who had kept 
a private correſpondence with Thaher, was obliged to 
retire to the old town on the weſt bank of the Tigris, 
He did not, however, take this ſtep, before the inhabi- 
tants of- the new town had formally depoſed him, and 
proclaimed his brother Al Mamun Kkhalif. Thaher, re- 
cciving advice of this, cauſed the old town to be im- 
mediately inveſted, planted his engines againſt it, and 
at laſt ſtarved it to a ſurrender. Al Amin being thus 


reduced to the neceſſity of putting himſelf into the 


hands of one of the generals, choſe to implore the pro- 
tection of Harthema, whom he judged to be of a more 
humane diſpoſition than Thaher. Having obtained this, 
he embarked in a ſmall veſſel in order to arrive at that 
part of the camp where Harthema was poſted; but 
Thaher being informed of his deſign, which, if put in 
execution, he thought would eclipſe the glory he had 
acquired, laid an ambuſh for him, which he had not the 
good fortune to eſcape. Upon his arrival in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harthema's tent, Thaher's ſoldiers ruſfed 
upon hun, drowned all his attendants, and put himſelf 
in priſon, Here he was ſoon after maſſacred by 'Tha- 
her's ſervants, who carried his head in triumph to their 
maſter, by whoſe order it was afterwards expoſed to 
public view in the ſtreets of Bagdad. Thaher after- 
wards ſent it to Al Mamun in Khoraſan, together with 
the ring or ſeal of the khalifat, the ſceptre, and the im- 
perial robe. At the fight of theſe, Al Mamun fell 
down on his knees, and returned thanks to God for his 
ſucceſs ; making the courier who brought them a pre- 
ſent of a million of dirhems, in value = L. 100,000 
Sterling. 

The ſame day that Al Amin was aſſaſſinated, his 
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He had not been long ſeated on the throne when he B. 
was alarmed by * breaking out in different " 
parts of the empire. Theſe, however, were at laſt hap. Khor 
pily extinguiſhed ; after which, Thaher Ebn Hoſein diſmem, 
had the government of Khoraſan conferred upon him © from 
and his deſcendants with almoſt abſolute and unlimited it. 
power. This happened in the 205" year of the He. 
gira, from which time we may date the diſmemberment 
of that province from the empire of the khalifs. . 
During the reign of this khalif nothing remarkable 
bappened; only the African Moſlems invaded the iſland 
of Sicily, where they made themſelves maſters of ſeveral 
places, He died of a ſurfeit in the 218* year of the Dea 
Hegira, having reigned 20, and lived 48 or 49 years, Al Manu 
Gn the death of A] Mamun, his brother Al Mota- 
ſem, by ſome of the oriental hiſtorians ſurnamed Bz/lah, 


Mamun's expreſs nomination of him to the excluſion of 
his own ſon Al Abbas and his other brother Al Kaſem 
who had been appointed by Harun Al Raſhid. In 


obedience to his maſter's commands he had deſtroyed 
EE] 2.0,0C0 


| 
| 
the beginning of his reign he was obliged to employ Wa i [ 
the whole forces of his empire againſt one Babec, who tventhe ] 
had been for a conſiderable time in rebellion in Perſia neu Kha c 
and Perſian Irak. This Babec firſt appeared 1n the oder } 
year of the Hegira 201, when he began to take upon gabe. 
him the title of a prophet. What his particular doc- 4 
trine was, is now unknown; but his religion is ſaid to bolt the 7 
have differed from all others then known in Aſia. He ff Sara f 
gained a great number of proſelytes in Aderbijan and t 
the Perſian Irak, where he ſoon grew powerful enough fi 
to wage war with the khalif Al Mamun, whoſe troops a 
he often beat, ſo that he was now become extremely b 
formidable. The general ſent by Al Motaſem to re- N 
duce him was Haider Ebn Kaus, ſurnamed 4fhin, a a 
Turk by nation, who had been brought a ſlave to the v 
khalif's court, and, having been employed in diſcipli- 
ning the Turkiſh militia there, bad acquired the repu- wy az 
tation of a great captain. By him Babee was defeated 1 AMo- it 
with prodigious ſlaughter, no fewer than 60,000 men feated, d. h 
being killed in the firſt engagement. The next year, 1 
being the 220") of the Hegira, he received a {till b 
greater overthrow, loſing 100,000 men either killed * 
or taken priſoners. By this defeat he was obli- 3 
ged to retire into the Gordyæan mountains, where he kd, £ 
fortified himſelf in ſuch a manner, that Afſhin found p 
it impoſſible to reduce him till the year of the Hegira ne 
222. This commander having reduced with invincible be 
patience all Babec's caſtles one after another, the im- af 
poſtor was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in a ſtrong for- of 
treſs called Caſbabad, which was now his laſt reſource. ar 
Here he defended himſelf with great bravery for ſeve- be 
ral months; but at laſt finding be ſhould: be obliged th 
to ſurrender, he made his eſcape into a neighbouring . 
wood, from whence he ſoon after came to Atſhin, upon 3 ſy 
that general's promiſing him pardon. But Afſhio no Tzken pr H 
ſooner had him in his power, than he firſt cauſed his forer 12 ce 
hands and feet, and afterwards his head, to be cut off. puttode | fa 
Babec had ſupported himſelf againft the power of the Ze 
khalifs for upwards of 20 years, during which time 3 A 1 di 
he had cruelly maſſacred 250,000 people; it being his He den. 
cuſtom to ſpare neither man, woman, nor child, 0 the *. 1 ſal 
Mzhometans or their allies. Amongſt the priſoners 1g gens ſur 
taken at Caſbabad there was one Nud, who had been ſuc 
one of Babec's executioners, and who owned that in . 
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ded, that vaſt numbers had alſo been executed by his 
companions, but that of theſe he could give no pre- 
eiſe account. | | | 

In the 223d year of the Hegira, the Greek emperor 
Theophilus invaded the khalif's territories, where he 
behaved with the greateſt cruelty, and by deftroying 
$0zopetra the place of Al Motaſem's nativity, notwith- 
ſtanding hisearneſt intreaties to the contrary, occaſioned 
the terrible deſtruction of Amorium mentioned under 
that article. The reſt of this khalif's reign is remark- 


able for nothing but the execution of Afſhin, who was 


accuſed of holding correſpondence with the Khalif's 
enemies. Alter his death a great number of idols were 


found in his houſe, which were immediately burned, 


as alſo ſeveral books ſaid to eontain impious and de- 
teſtable opinions. T7 2440] 

In the 227th year of the Hegira died the khalif Al 
Motaſem, in the 48th or 49 year of his age. He 


reigned eight years eight months and eight days, was 


born in the eight monthof the year, fought eight battles, 
had Sooo ſlaves, and had 8,000,000 dinars and 80,000 
dirhems in his treaſury at his death, whence the oriental 


hiſtorians give him the name of Al Mothamen, or the 


Caunary. He is ſaid to have been ſo robuſt, that he 
once carried a burden of 1000 pounds weight ſeveral 
paces. As the people of Bagdad diſturbed him with 
frequent revolts and commotions, he took the reſolution 
to abandon that city, and build another for his own re- 
ſidence. The new city he built was firſt called Samarra, 


and afterwards Sarra Manray, and ſtood in the Ara- 


bian Irak. He was attached to the opinion of the 
Motazalites, who maintain the creation of the Koran, 
and both he and his predeceſſor cruelly perſecuted thoſe 
who believed it to be eternal. | 


A] Motaſem was ſucceeded by Al Wathek Billah, 
who the following year, being the 228") of the Hegira, 
Nothing remarkable 


invaded and conquered Sicily. 
happened during the reſt of his reign; he died in the 
2324 year of the Hegira, and was ſucceeded by his 
brother Al Motawakkel. W 489-71 

The new khahf began his reign with an act of the 
greateſt cruelty. The late kbalif's vizier having treated 
Al Motawakkel ill in bis brother's lifetime, and op- 
poſed his election to the khalifat, was on that account 
now ſent to priſon. Here the khalif . ordered him to 
be kept awake for ſeveral days and nights together: 
after this, being ſuffered to fall aſleep, he ſlept a whole 
day and a night; and after he awoke was thrown into 
an iron furnace lined with ſpikes or nails heated red 
bot, where he was miſerably burnt to death. During 
this reign nothing remarkable happened, except wars 


with the Greeks, which were carried on with various 
ſucceſs. In the year 8 59 too, being the 245th of the 


egira, violent earthquakes happened in many provin- 
ces of the Moſlem dominions; and the ſprings at Mecca 
failed to ſuch a degree, that the celebrated well Zem- 


zem was almoſt dried up, and the water ſold for 100 
dirhems a bottle. 


way In the 247th year of the Hegira the khalif was aſ- 


ſaſſinated at the inſtance of his ſon Al Montaſer; who 
8 him, and died in ſix months after. He was 
ucceeded by Al Moſtain, who in the year of the He- 
en 252 was forced to abdicate the throne by his bro- 
wer Al Motazz, who afterwards cauſcd him to be pri- 
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| 20,000 Moſlems with his own hands; to which he ad- 
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vately murdered. He did not long enjoy the dignity 
of which he had ſo iniquitoully poſſeſſed himſelf ; be- 
ing depoſed by the Turkiſh militia (who now began to 
ſet up and depoſe khalifs as they pleaſed) in the 25 57 
year of the Hegira. After his depoſition, he was ſent 
under an eſcorte from Sarra Manray to Bagdad, where 
he died of thirſt or hunger, after a reign of four years 
and about ſeven months. The fate of this khalif was 
peculiarly hard : the Turkiſh troops had mutinied for 
their pay; and Al Motazz, not having money to ſatisfy 
their demands, applied to his mother named Xabihah 
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for 50, ooo dinars. This ſhe refuſed, telling him that 


ſhe had no money at all, although it afterwards appear- 
ed that ſhe was poſſeſſed of immenſe treaſures. Aſter 
his depoſition, however, ſhe was obliged to diſcover 
them, and even depolit them in the hands of the new 
khalif Al Mokhtadi. They conſiſted of 1,000,000 di- 


nars, a buſhel of emeralds, and another of pearls, and 


three pounds and three quarters of rubies. of the colour 


of fire. | | 

Al Mokhtadi, the new khalif, was the ſon of one of 
Al Wathek's concubines named Korb, or Karb, who is 
by ſome ſuppoſed to have been a Chriſtian, The be- 
ginning of his reign 18 remarkable for the irruption of 
the Zenjians, a people of Nubia, Ethiopia, and the 


country of Caffres, into Arabia, where, they penetra- 
ted into the neighbourhood of Baſra and Cufa, 


The 
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chief of this gang of robbers, who, according to ſome 


of the Arab hiſtorians, differed but little from wild 
beaſts, was Ali Ebn Mohammed Ebn Abdalrahman, 


who falſely _ himſelf out to be of the family of Ali 


Ebn Abu Taleb. This made ſuch an impreſſion upon 


the Shiites in thoſe parts, that they flocked to him in 


great numbers; which enabled him, to ſeize upon the 
cities of Baſra and Ramla, and even to paſs the Tigris at 


the head of a formidable army. He then took the title 
of Prince of the Zenjians, in order to ingratiate himſelf 


with thoſe barbarians of whom his army was principally 


compoſed. | - 

In the 256th year of the Hegira, Al-Mokhtadi was 
barbarouſly murdered by the Turks who had raiſed 
him to the throne, and was ſucceeded by Al Motamed 
the ſon of Al Motawakkel. This year the prince of 
the Zenjians, Ali, or as he is alſo called / Habib, 
made incurſions to the very gates of Bagdad, doing 
prodigious miſchief wherever he paſſed. The khalif 
therefore ſent againſt him one Jolan with a conſiderable 
army. He was overthrown, however, with very great 
ſlaughter by the Zenjian, who made himſelf maſter of 
24 of the khalif's largeſt ſhips in the bay of Baſra, put 


a vaſt number of the inhabitants of Obolla to the ſword, 


and ſeized upon the town. Not content with this, he 
ſet fire to it, and ſoon reduced it to aſhes, the houſes 
moſtly conſiſting of the wood of a certain plane-tree 
called by the Arabians Saj. From thence he marched 
to Abadan, which likewiſe ſurrendered to him. Here 


„ 
Al Habib's 


ſucceſs. 


he found an immenſe treaſure, which enabled him to 


poſſeſs himſelf of the whole diſtrict of Ahwaz. In 
ſhort, his forces being now increaſed to 80,000 ſtrong, 
moiſt of the adjacent territories, and even the khalif's 
court itſelf, were ſtruck with terror. | 

In the 2577 year of the Hegira, Al Habib.conti- 
nued victorious, defeated ſeveral armies ſent againſt him 
by the khalif, reduced the city of Baſrah, and put 
20,000 of the 3 52 the ſword. The follow- 
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waffek, had formed a deſign of circumſeribing the 
power of the Turkiſh ſoldiery, who had for ſome time 

given law to the khalifs themſelves. But this year the 
Zenjians made ſo rapid a progreſs in Perſia, Arabia, 

and Irak, that he was obliged to ſuſpend the execution 

of his deſign, and even to employ the Turkiſh troops to 

aſſiſt his brother Al Mowaffek in oppoſing theſe robbers. 

The firſt of the khalif*s generals who encountered Al 
Habib this year, was dckeated in ſeveral engagements, 

and had his army at laſt entirely deſtroyed. After this 

Al Mowaffek and another general named Mz/leh ad- 
vanced againſt him. In the firſt engagement Moſleh 
being killed by an arrow, the khalif's troops retired ; 

but Al Mowaffek put them afterwards in ſuch a poſture 

of defence, that the enemy durſt not renew the attack. 
Several other ſharp encounters happened this year, in 
which neither party gained great advantage; but, at 

laſt, ſome contagious diſtempers breaking ovt in Al 
Mowaffek's army, he was obliged to conclude a truce, 

and retire to Waſet to refreſh his troops. : 

In the 259"® year of the Hegira, commencing Nov” 

57th 872, the war between the khalif and Al Habib ſtill 
continued, Al Mowaffek, upon his arrival at Bag- 

dad, ſent Mohammed ſurnamed Al Mowalled with a 
powerful army to act againſt the Zenjians: but he could 
not hinder them from ravaging the province of Ahwaz, 
cutting off about 50,000 of the khalif's ſubjects, and 

_ diſmantling the city of Ahwaz; and notwithſtanding 

the utmoſt efforts of all the khalif's generals, no conſi- 
derable advantages could be gained either this or the 

41 following year. 33 

Rebellion In the 261+t year of the Hegira, beginning October 
Abu and 16" 874, Mohammed Ebn Waſel, who had killed the 
Baſra, Ehalif's governor of Fars, and afterwards made himſelf 
maſter of that province, had ſeveral engagements with 

Al Habib, but with what ſucceſs is not known. The 
khalif, having been apprized of the ſtate of affairs on 

that fide, annexed the government of Fars, Ahwaz, 

and Baſra, to the prefecture he had given to Muſa Ebn 
Boga, whom he looked upon as one of the beft gene- 
rals he had. Muſa, ſoon after his nomination to that 

poſt, ſent Abdalrahman Ebn Moſleh as his deputy to 


Ahwaz, giving him as a collegue and aſſiſtant one Ti- 


fam, a Turk. Mohammed Ebn Waſel, however, refu- 


fing to obey the orders of Abdalrahman and Tiſam, a 


fierce conflict enſued, in which the latter were defeated, 


and Abdalrahman taken priſoner. After this victory, 


Mohammed advanced againit Muſa Ebn Boga himſelf ; _ 


but that genera], finding he could not take poſſeſſion of 
bis new government without a vaſt effuſion of blood, 
recalled the deputies from their provinces, and made 
the beſt of his way to Sarra Manray. After this, Ya- 
kub Ebn Al Leit, having taken Khorafan from the 
deicendants of Thaher, attacked and defeated Moham- 
med Ebn Waſel, ſeizing on his palace, where he 
found a ſum of money amounting to.40,000,000 dir- 

hems. | 
The next year Yakub Ebn Leit being grown formi- 
dable by the acquiſition of Ahwaz and a conſiderable 
42 Portion of Fars, or at leaſt the Perſian Irak, declared 
Rebels de- war againſt the khalif. Againſt him Al Motamed diſ- 
feated, but patched Al Mowaffek; who having defeated him with 
— th prodigious ſlaughter, plundered his camp, and purſued 
bim into Khoraſan; where meeting with no oppoſition, 


15 


1 
Bagdad. ing year, the khalif, ſupported by his brother Al Mo- 
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he entered Niſabur, and releaſed Mahomet the Tha. 
herian, whom Yakub had detained in priſon three 
years. As for Yakub himſelf, he made his eſcape with 
great difficulty, tho he and his family continued ſeye. 
ral years in poſſeſſion of many of the conqueſts he had 
made. This war with Yakub proved a ſeaſonable di. 
verſion in favour of Al Habib, who this year defeated 
all the forces ſent againſt him, and ravaged the diſtrict 
of Waſet. ” 7 

The following year, being the 263 of the Hegira, 4 Hom 
beginning September 24 h 876, the Khalif's forces, un- ſtill wies 
der the command of Ahmed Ebn Lebuna, gained two 5%. 
conſiderable advantages over Al Habib; but being at 
laſt drawn into an ambuſcade, they were almoſt totally 
deſtroyed, their general himſelf making his eſcape with 
the utmoſt difficulty; nor were the khalif*s forces able, 
during the courſe of the next year, to make the leaſt 
impreſſion upon theſe rebels. 254 | 1 

In the 265tb year of the Hegira, beginning Septem- Rebell 
ber 394 878, Ahmed Ebn Tolun rebelled againſt the in tgp 
khalif, and ſet up for himſelf in Egypt. Having af- _ 
ſembled a conſiderable force, he marched to Antioch, wy 
and beſieged Sima the governor of oppo; and all the 
provinces known among the Arabs by the name of 4 
Aabaſem in that city. As the beſieged found that he 
was reſolved to carry the place by aſſault, they thought 
fit, after a ſhort defence, to fubmit, and to put Sima 
into his hands. Ahmed no ſooner had that officer in 
his power, than he cauſed him to be beheaded; after 
which he advanced to Aleppo, the gates of which were 
immediately opened unto him. Soon after, he reduced 
Damaſcus, Hems, Hamath, Kinniſrin, and Al Rakka, 
ſituated upon the eaſtern bank of the Euphrates. This 
rebellion ſo exaſperated Al Motamed, that he cauſed 
Ahmed to be publicly curſed in all the moſques belong« 
ing to Bagdad and Irak ; and Ahmed on his part or- 
dered the ſame maledict ion to be thundered out againſt 
the khalif in all the moſques within his juriſdiction. 
This year alſo a detachment of Al Habib's troops pe- 
netrated into Irak, and made themſelves maiters of 
four of the khalif's ſhips laden with corn; then they 
advanced to Al Nomanic, laid the greateſt part of it 
in aſhes, and carried off with them ſeveral of the inha- 
bitants priſoners. After this they poſſeſſed themſelves 
of Jarjaraya, where they found many priſoners more, 
and deſtroyed all the adjacent territory with fire and , 
ſword. This year there were four independent powers x,y; jd 
in the Moſlem dominions, beſides the houſe of Om- pendent 
miyah in Spain; viz. The African Moſlems, or A- wy 
glabites, who had for a long time acted independently; „ 
Ahmed in Syria and Egypt; Al Leit in Khorafan ; via 
and Al Habib in Arabia and Irak. 5 | 

In the 266th year of the Hegira, beginning Auguſt 

231 879, Al Habib reduced Ramhormoz, burnt the 
ſtately moſque there to the ground, put a vaſt number 
of the inhabitants to the ſword, and carried. away 

reat numbers, as well as a vaſt quantity of ſpoil.— 
This was his laſt ſucceſsful campaign; for the year fo 
lowing, Al Mowaffek, attended by his fon Abul Ab- 
bas, having attacked him with a body of 10,000 horſe, 
and a few infantry, notwithſtanding the vaſt diſparity 
of numbers (Al Habib's army amounting to 100,000 
men), defeated him in ſeveral battles, recovered os 
the towns he had taken, together with an immenſe 


quantity of ſpoil, and releaſed 5000 women that by 
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been thrown into priſon by theſe barbarians. After theſe 
victories, Al Mowattek took polt before the city of Al Ma- 
biya', built by Al Habib, and the place of his reſidence; 
burnt all the ſhips in the harbour; thoroughly pillaged 
the towu; and then entirely diſmantled it. After the 
reduction of this place, in which he found immenſe 
treaſures, Al Mowaffek purſued the flying Zenjians, 

ut ſeveral of their chiefs to the ſword, and advanced 
to Al Moktara, a city built by Al Habib. As the 
place was ſtrongly fortified, and Al Habib was poſted 
in its neighbourhood, with an army, according to Abu 
Jaafer Al Tabari, of 300,000 men, Al Mowaffek per- 


ceived that the reduction of it would be a matter of 


ſame difficulty. He therefore built a fortreſs oppoſite 
to it, where he erected a moſque, and coined money. 
The new city, from its founder, was called by the Arabs 


A Mowaſfekkia, and ſoon rendered conliderable by the 


ſettlement of ſeveral wealthy merchants there. The 
city of Al Mokhtara being reduced to great ſtraits was 
at laſt taken by ſtorm, and given up to be plundered 
by the khalif's troops; after which Al Mowaffek de- 
feated the numerous forces of Al Habib in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they could no more be rallied during that cam - 
aign. | CET ge 
1 he following year, being the 268 of the Hegira, 
Al Mowaffek penetrated again into Al Mabiya', and 
demoliſhed the fortifications which had been raiſed 
ſince its former reduction, though the rebels diſputed 
every inch of ground. Next year he again attacked Al 
Habib with great bravery; and would have entirely de- 
feated him, had not he been wounded in the breaſt with an 
arrow, which obliged him: to ſound a retreat. However, 
as ſoon as he was cured of his wound, Al Mowaffek 
advanced a third time to Al Mabiya', made himſelf 
maſter of that metropolis, threw down the walls that 


had been raiſed, put many of the inhabitants to the 
{word, and carried a vaſt number of them into captivity. 


The 27th year of the Hegira, commencing July 11% 
883, proved fatal to the rebel Al Habib. Al Mowaf- 
fek made himſelf a fourth time maſter of Al Mabiya', 
burnt Al Habib's palace, ſeized upon his family, and 
ſent them to Sarra Manray. As for the uſurper him- 
(cl? he had the good fortune to eſcape at this time; but 
being cloſely purſued by Al Mowaffek into the province 
of Ahwaz, where the ſhattered remains of his forces 
were entirely defeated, he at lait fell into the hands of 
the victor, who ordered his head to be cut off, and car- 
1:6 through a great part of that region which he had 


to long dilturbed. By this complete victory Al Mowaf- 


tck obtained the title of A. Najir Lidmilbah, that is, 
the protector of Mahometaniſm. This year alſo died 
Ahmed Ebn Tolun, who had ſeized upon Egypt and 
Syria, as we have already obſerved; and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Khamarawiyah. EY | 
The next year, a bloody engagement happened be- 


füt or . JS Fina Ae. | 
3 A tween the khalif's forces commanded by Al Mowaffek's 


fon, and thoſe of Khamarawiyah, who had made an 
Aruption into the khalif's territories. The battle was 
fought between Al Ramla and Damaſcus. In the be- 
gumng, Khamarawiyah found himſelf ſo hard preſſed, 
that his men were obliged to give way J upon which, 
taking lor granted that all was loſt, he fled with great 
precipitation, even to the borders of Egypt; but, in 
= Up time, his troops being 3 of the flight 

cheir general, returned to the charge, and gained a 


951 ] : 
complete victory. After this, Khamarawiyah, by his Bagdad. 
juſt and mild adminiſtration, ſo gained the affections of 
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his ſubjects, that the khalif found it impoſſible to gain 
the leaſt advantage over him. In the 276th year of 
the Hegira, he overthrew one of the khalif's generals 
named Abul Saj, at Al Bathnia near the city of Da- 
maſcus ; after which he advanced to Al Rakka on the 
Euphrates, and made himſelf maſter of that place. 
Having annexed ſeveral large provinces to his former 
dominions, and left ſome of his friends in whom he 
could confide to govern them, he then returned into 
Egypt, the principal part of his empire, which now 
extended from the Euphrates to the borders of Nubia 
and Ethiopia. | 


The following year, being the 278th of the Hegira, Al Mowaf- 
was remarkable for the death of Al Mowaffek. He fek dies. 


died of the elephantiaſis or leproſy ; and, while in his 
laſt illneſs, could not help obſerving, that of 100,000 
men whom he commanded, there was not one ſo miſer- 
able as himſelf, This year is alſo remarkable for the firſt 
diſturbances raiſed in the Moſlem empire by the Kar- 


matians. The origin of this ſect is not certainly known: Origin of 
but the moſt common opinion is, that a poor fellow, the Karma. 
by ſome called Xarmata, came from Khuzeſtan to the 
villages near Cufa, and there pretended great ſanctity 

and ſtrictneſs of life, and that God had enjoined him 


to pray 50 times a-day ; pretending alſo to invite peo- 
ple to the obedience of a certain Imam of the family of 
Mahomet : and this way of life he'continued till he had 
made a very great party, out of whom he choſe twelve 
as his apoſtles to govern the reſt, and to propagate his 
doctrines. He alſo aſſumed the title of prince, and 
obliged every one of his earlier followers to pay him a 
dinar a year. But Al Haidam, the governor of that 
province, finding men neglected their work, and their 
huſbandry in particular, to ſay thoſe 50 prayers a-day, 
ſeized the fellow, and, having put him in priſon, ſwore 
that he ſhould die. This being overheard by a girl 
belonging to the governor, ſhe, out of compaſſion, took. 
the key of the dungeon at night from under her ma- 
ſter's head, releaſed the man, and reſtored the key to 
its place while her maſter ſlept. The next mornin 

the governor found his priſoner gone; and the accident 
being publicly known, raiſed great admiration ; Kar- 
mata's adherents giving out that God had taken him 
into heaven. After this he appeared in another pro- 
vince, and declared to a great number of people he 
got about him, that it was not in the power of any 


perſon to do him hurt; notwithſtanding which, his cou- 
rage failing him, he retired into Syria, and was never 


heard of any more. After his diſappearance, the ſe& 
continued and increaſed ; his diſciples pretending that 
their maſter had manifeſted himſelf to be a true pro- 


phet, and had left them a new law wherein he had 


chan ged the ceremonies and form of prayer uſed by the 
Moſlems, &c. From this year, 278, theſe ſectaries 
gave almoſt continual diſturbance to the khalifs and 
their ſubjects, committing great diſorders in Chaldæa, 
Arabia, and Meſopotamia, and at length eſtabliſhed a 
conſiderable principality, | 


. x 


* 


Motamed; and was ſucceeded by Al Motaded, ſon to Egypt's 


Al Mowaffek. The firſt year of his N Al Motaded 
N 


demanded in marriage the daughter of Khamarawiyah, 


ſultan, or Kkhalit, in Egypt; which was agreed to by Al Motad- 
6D 2 him ed. 


In the 279" year of the Hegira died the khalif Al Sultan of 
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lemnized with great pomp in the 2824 year of the He · 
gira. He carried on a war with the Karmatians; but 
very unſucceſsfully, his forces being defeated with 
great ſlaughter, and his general Al Abbas taken pri- 
ſoner. This Ehalif alſo granted to Harun, fon to 
Khamarawiyah, the perpetual prefecture of Awaſam 
and Kinnifrin, which he annexed to that of Egypt and 
Syria, upon condition that he paid him an annual tri- 
bute of 45,000 dinars. He died in the year of the 

51 Hegira 289, and was ſucceeded by his fon Al Moctaſi. 
Egypt, &c. his khalif proved a warlike and ſucceſsful prince. 
—_— He gained feveral advantages over the Karmatians, but 
oc 2 was not able to reduce them. The Turks, however, 
taſi. having invaded the province of Mawaralnahr, were de- 


feated with great flaughter; after which Al Moctaſi 


carried on a ſucceſsfu] war againſt the Greeks, from 
whom he took Seleucia, After this he invaded Syria 
and Egypt, which provinces he recovered from the 

52 houſe of Ahmed Ebn Tolun. 
Diſtreſſed The reduction of Egypt happened in the 292d year 
I _ of the Hegira, after which the war was renewed with 
his death, fucceſs againft the Greeks and Karmatians. The kha- 
hf died in the 295** year of the Hegira, after a reign 
of about fix years and a half. He was the laſt of the 
khalifs who made any figure by their warlike exploits. 
His ſucceſſors Al Moktader, Al Kaher, and Al Radi, 
were ſo diſtreſſed by the Karmatians and numberleſs 
uſurpers who were every day ſtarting up, that by the 
53 325" year of the Hegira they had nothing left but 
New affice the city of Bagdad. In the 324th year of the Hegira, 
> eg E. commencing November zoth 935, the khalif Al Radi, 
ted by Al finding himſelf diſtreſſed on all fides by uſurpers, and 


Radi. having a vizir of no capacity, inſtituted a new office 


ſuperior to that of vizir, which he intitled Emir 4/ 


Omra, or Commandant of commandants, This great 
officer was truſted with the management of all milita 
affairs, and had the entire management of the finances 


in a much more abſolute and unlimited manner than 


any of the khalif's vizirs ever had. Nay, he officiated 
for the Khalif in the great moſque at Bagdad, and had 
his name mentioned in the public prayers throughout 
the kingdom. In ſhort, the khalif was ſo mach under 
the power of this officer, that he could not apply a 
fingle dinar to his own ufe without the leave of the E- 


s x 
| Diviſion of mir A] Omra. In the year 325, the Moſlem empire, 


the Moſlem once ſo great and powerful, was ſhared among the fol- 
empire in Jowing uſurpers. | +. 


awed 4 Ihe cities of Waſet, Baſra, and Cufa, with the reſt 
H-gira, of the Arabian Irak, were conſidered as the property of 


the Emir Al Omra, though they had been in the be- 
ginning of the year ſeized upon by a rebel called Al 
Baridi, who could not be driven out of them. 

The country of Fars, Farſeſtan, or Pera properly 
ſo called, was poſſeſſed by Amado'ddawla Ali Ebn 
Buiya, who reſided in the city of Shiraz. 7 

Part of the tract denominated 4/ Febal, together 
with Perſian Irak, which 1s the mountainous. part of 
Perſia, and the country of the ancient Parthians, obeyed 
Rucno'ddawla, the brother of Amado'ddawla, who 
reſided at Ifpahan. The other part of that country 
was poſſeſſed by Waſhmakin the Deylamite. 

Diyar Rabia, Diyar Becr, Diyar Modar, and the 
city of Al Mawſel, or Moſul, acknowledged for their 
fovereign à race of princes called Hamdanites. 


[ 952 ] 


| Bagdad, him with the utmoſt joy, and their nuptials were ſo- 


governor of theſe provinces. 


Abu Thaher the Karmatian. 


they had taken the city, maſſacred, according to cuſ- 
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Egypt and Syria no longer obeyed the khalifs, but 35 
Mahomet Ebn 'Taj, who had formerly been peimeg late 


Africa and Spain had long been independent. 

Sicily and Crete were governed by princes of their 
own. | 
The provinces of Khoraſan and Mawaralnahr were *. 
under the dominion of Al Nafr Ebn Ahmed, of the 
dynaſty of the Sammanians. 

The provinces of Tabreſtan, Jorjan, or Georgiana, 
and Mazanderan, had kings of the firſt dynaſty of the 
Deylamites. =; 

The province of Kerman was occupied by Abu Ali 
Mahomet Ebn Eylia Al Sammani, who had made him- 
ſelf maſter of it a ſhort time before; and, 

Laftly, the provinces of Yamama and Bahrein, in. 
cluding the diſtrict of Hajr were in the poſſeſſion of 


Thus the khalifs were deprived of all their dominions, 
and reduced to the rank of ſovereign pontiffs; in which 
light, though they continued for ſome time to be re- 
garded by the neighbouring princes, yet their power 
never arrived to any height. In this low ſtate the 
khalifs continued till the year of the Hegira 656, com- ;; 
mencing January 8 1b 1258. This year was rendered Bagdad 
remarkable by the taking of Bagdad by Hulaku the b 
Mogul or Tartar ; who likewiſe aboliſbed the khalifat, as. 
putting the . . khalif Al Moſtaſem Billah to a 
moſt cruel death. Theſe diabolical conquerors, after 


tom, a vaſt number of the inhabitants ; and after they 
had plundered it, fet it on fire. The ſpoil they took 
from thence was prodigiouſly great, Bagdad being then 
looked upon as the firſt city in the world. 2» 
Bagdad remained in the hands of the Tartars or tio 
Moguls to the year of the Hegira 795, of Chriſt 1392, ” * 
when it was taken by Tamerlane from Sultan Ahmed n. 
Ebn Weis; who being incapable of making head a- 
gn Tamerlane's numerous forces, found himſelf ob- 
iged to ſend all his baggage over the Tigris, and 
abandon his capital to the conqueror. He was, how- 
ever, hotly purſued by his enemy's detachments to the 
plain of Karbella, where ſeveral fkirmiſhes happened, 
and afconfiderable number of men were loſt on both 
fides. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, he found means 
to eſcape the fury of his purſuers, took refuge in the 
territories of the Greek emperor, and afterwards re- 
poſſefled himſelf of the city of Bagdad. There he re- 
mained till the year of the Hegira 803, when the city 
was taken a ſecond time by Tamerlane ; who neverthe- 
leſs reſtored it to him, and he continued ſovereign of 
the place till driven from thence by Miran Shah. Still, 
however, he found meansto return; but in the 815'Þ year 
of the Hegira was finally expelled by Kara Yuſef the 
Turkman, The deſcendants of Kara Yuſcf continued 
maſters of Bagdad till the year of the Hegira 875, of 
Chriſt” 1470, when they were driven out by Uſun Caſ- 
fun, The family of this prince continued till the year 
of the Hegira 914, of our Lord 1508, when Shah 
Iſhmael, ſurnamed Sufi or Saß, the firſt prince of the 
royal family reigning in Iran or Perſia, till the dethro. 
ning of the late Shah Hoſein, made himſelf maſter of 
it. From that time to this Bagdad has continued t0 
be a bone of contention between the Turks and Per- 


fians, It was taken by Soliman ſurnamed the 9377” 
| | fen. 
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foent, and retaken by Shah Abbas the -great, king 
of Perſia ; but being at laſt beſieged by Amurath or 


Morad IV. with a formidable army, it was finally 
obliged to ſurrender to him in the year 1638 fince 


which time the Perſians have never been able to make 


themſelves maſters of it for any length of time. 

It is now two miles long, one broad, and five in 
circumference, The walls are built with brick, covered 
with earth, and ſtrengthened with large towers like 
baſtions. The ditches are broad, and five or fix fa- 
thom deep. There are four gates, three on the land 
de, and one towards the river, which is paſſed over 
by a bridge of boats, that are placed at the diſtance 
of a boat's length from each other ; the number of them 
is about 40. The caſtle is within the city, near one 
of the gates, on the north fide of the town, and is 
built with fine white free ſtone, but now looks as if 
it were covered with earth. It 1s ſeated partly upon 
the river, and is ſurrounded by a ſingle wall. It has 
likewiſe ſmall towers, on which cannon are placed. 
The ditch is narrow, and about two or three fathom 
deep. On the welt ſide of the river is an open town, 
which may be entered at any time of the night as well- 
as in the day. This is called by ſome the ſuburbs of 
Bagdad; the houſes of which are miſerably built, as are 
alſo thoſe in the city itſelf, for they are but one ſtory 
high, and generally raifed with earth. All the build- 
ings that are good are hays to the Perſians, Some 
of the moſques are tolerably handſome, with large 
domes, covered with painted tiles ; and there are bazars 
in the ſtreets, covered on the top, which are full of 
ſhops, where the merchants carry on their trade, There 
are ten caravanſeras, or public inns, only two of which 
are commodious. Aol . 

The Turks have a garriſon here of 10,000 men, 
which are doubled in time of war, with about 200 
pieces of cannon. There are likewiſe 12,000 militia ; 
and yet Bagdad would be but thinly peopled, if great 
numbers did not refort thither on account of its trade, 
for which reaſon the Armenians and Jews take up near 
half the city. Some part of the year the air is here in- 
tolerably hot; and then the inhabitants lie on the tops 
of their houſes, which are terraſſed, in the night. 'The 
winter is ſo mild, that the peaſants plough the land 

in December; at which time there are nareiſſuſes, hya- 
cinths, violets, &c. in full flower. There are very few 


trees or ſhrubs herabouts, except liquorice which is in 


great plenty. Nor is there cultivated land about Bag- 
dad ſufficient to maintain it with proviſions; not but 


that part of Irak Arabi, that lies between the: rivers 


Euphrates and Tigris, formerly called Meſopotamia, is 
fruitful enough, but it wants a ſufficient number of in- 
habitants; and if it were not for the rivers, by which 
all ſorts of neceſſaries are brought to their doors, they 
would often be in a ſtarving condition. | 
The Mahometan women are very richly dreſſed, 
and wear bracelets on their arms, and jewels m their 
ears. The Arabian women have the partition between 
their noltrils bored, wherein they wear rings. Not far 
from this city there are ſprings of naptha, which they 
urn there inſtead of candles. There are three forts of 
Ariſtians among the inhabitants; Neſtorians, Arme- 
mans, and Jacobites. The firſt have a church; the two laſt 
perform their devotion at a chapel about a mile from 


Bagdad, Beſides the Jews that live in the city, there 
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are many that come out of devotion, every year, to vilit Baggage, 
the tomb of the prophet Ezekiel, which they believe Baglana. 


ome and /e/5. The 
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to be about 30 miles from this place. This likewiſe 
is in the road for the caravans that come out of Perſia 
in pilgrimage to Mecca. 05 | 88 

BAGGAGE, in military affairs, denotes the clothes, 
tents, utenſils of divers ſorts, proviſions, and other ne- 
ceſſaries helonging to the army. ; | 

Before a march, the waggons with the baggage are 
marſhalled according to the rank which the ſeveral re- 
. bear in the army; being ſometimes ordered to 

ollow the reſpective columns of the army, ſometimes 
to follow the artillery, and ſometimes to form a column 
by themſelves. The generals baggage marches firit ; 
and each waggon has a flag, ſhewing the regiment to 
which it belongs. | . 
Packing up the BAGG AGE, vaſa colligere, was a term 
among the Romans, for preparing to go to war, or to 
be ready for an expedition. 85 
The Romans diſtinguiſhed two forts of baggage; a 
ſeſſer was carried by the ſoldier on 
is back, and called ſarcina; conſiſting of the things 
moſt neceſſary to life, and which he could not do with- 
out. Hence co/ligere ſarcinas, packing up the baggage, 
is uſed for decamping, caſtra movere. The greater and 
heavier was carried on horſes and vehicles, -and called 
onera. Hence onera vehiculorum, farcing haminum. 
The baggage-horſes were denominated ſagmentarii e- 
qt. | - 

The Roman ſoldiers in their marches were heavy 
loaden ; inſomuch, that they were called by way of jeſt, 
muli mariani, and zrumaz. They had four ſorts of 
luggage, which they never went without, viz. corn, or 
buccellatum, utenſils, valli, and arms. Cicero obſerves, 
that they uſed to carry with them above half a month's 
proviſions; and we have inſtances in Livy, where they 
carried proviſions for a whole month. Their utenſils 
comprehended thoſe proper for gathering fuel, dreſſing 
their meat; and even for fortification, or intrenchment; 
and what is more, a chain for binding captives. For 
arms, the foot carried a ſpear, ſhicld, faw, baſket, ru- 
trum, hatchet, lorum, falx, &c. Alſo ſtakes or pales, 
valli, for the ſudden fortifying a camp; ſometimes ſe- 
ven or even twelve of theſe pales were carried by each 
man, though generally, as Polybius tells us, only thr 
or four. On the Trajan column we ſee foldiers repre- 
ſented with this fardle of corn, utenſils, pales, &c. ga- 
thered into a bundle and laid on their ſhoulders. Thus 
inured to labour, they grew ſtrong, and able to un- 
dergo any fatigue in battle; the greateſt heat of which 
never tired them, or put them out of breath. In after- 
times, when diſcipline grew flack, this luggage was 
thrown on carriages and porter's ihoulders. 

The Macedomans were not lefs inured to hardſhip 
than the Romans: when Philip firſt formed an army, 


he forbid all uſe of carriages; yet, with all their load, 


they would march, in a ſummer's day, 20 miles in mi- 
litary rank. 

BAGLANA, or BvucLaxa, a province of the 
kingdom of Dekkan in the Mogul's empire. It is 
bounded on the north and eaſt by Guzerat and Balla- - 
gat; and on the ſouth and weſt by that part of Vizia- 


pur called Xonkan, belonging to the Marattas. It ends 


in a point at the fea-coaft between Daman and Balſora, 
and is the leaſt province in the kingdom. The Portu- 
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Bagnagar gueſe territories begin in this province at the port Da- 


Bag-pipe. 


man, 21 leagues ſouth of Surat; and run along the 
coaſt by Baffaim, Bombay, and Chawl, to Dabul, al- 
moſt 50 leagues to the north of Goa. 

BAGNA GAR, a town of Aſia, in the dominions of 
the Great Mogul, and capital of the kingdom of Gol- 
conda in the peninſula on this ſide the Ganges. The 
inhabitants within the town are the better ſort; the 
merchants and meaner people inhabiting the ſuburbs, 
which is three miles long. It is chiefly remarkable 
for a magnificent reſervoir of water, ſurrounded with a 
colonnade ſupported by arches. It is ſeated on the ri- 
ver Newa, in E. Long. 96. o. N. Lat. 15. 30. 

BAGNARA, a ſea- port town of Italy in the king- 
dom of Naples, in the farther Calabria, with the title 
of a duchy. E. Long. 16. 8. N. Lat. 38. 15. 

BAGNAREA, a town of Italy in St Peter's pa- 
trimony, and in the territory of Orvieta, with a biſhop's 
ſee. E. Long. 12. 10. N. Lat. 42. 36. 

BAGNE RES, a town of France, in Gaſeony, and 
in the county of Bigorre, ſo called from its mineral wa- 
ters. It is ſeated on the river Adour, in E. Long. 
07:12, NI ; | 

BAGNIALACK, a large town of Turky in Eu- 
rope, in the province of Boſnia, E. Long. 18. 10. 
N. Lat. 44. 0. 

BAGNIO, an Italian word, ſignifying a bath : we 
uſe it for a houſe with conveniencies for bathing, cup- 
ping, ſweating, and otherwiſe cleanſing the body; and 
ſometimes for worſe purpoſes. In Turky, it is become 
a general name for the priſons where the ſlaves are in- 
cloſed, it being uſual in theſe priſons to have baths. 

BAGNOLAS, a town of Lower Languedoc in 


France. It has a very handſome ſquare, and two foun- 


| tains which riſe in the middle of the town; the waters 


of which, being received in a baſon, are conveyed by a 
canal out of town, and from thence to the lands about 
it. E. Long. 4. 43. N. Lat. 44. 10. 
BAGNOLIAN 8, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of here- 
ties, who in reality were Manichees, though they ſome- 
what diſguiſed their errors. They rejected the Old 
Teſtament, and part of the New; held the world to be 
eternal; and affirmed that God did not create the ſoul 
when he infuſed it into the body. | 
BAGOl, among the ancient Perſians, were the ſame 
with thoſe called by the Latins ſpadones, viz. a ſpecies 
of eunuchs, in whom the canal of the penis was ſo con- 
torted by a tight vinculum, that they could not emit 
the ſemen, ” 
BAG-PIPE, a muſical inſtrument, of the wind kind, 
chiefly uſed in Scotland and Ireland. The peculiarity 
of the bag-pipe, and from which it takes its name, is, 
that the air which blows it is collected into a leathern 
bag, from whence it 1s preſſed out by the arm into the 
pipes. Theſe pipes conſiſt of a baſs, and tenor or ra- 
ther treble; and are different according to the ſpecies 
of the pipe. The baſs part is called the drone, and the 
tenor or treble part the charter, In all the ſpecies, the 
baſs never varies from its uniform note, and therefore 
very deſcrvedly gets the name of drone ; and the com- 
paſs of the chanter is likewiſe very limited. There is a 
conſiderable difference between the Highland and Low- 
land bag-pipe of Scotland ; the former being blown 
with the mouth, and the latter with a ſmall 
though this difference is not eſſential, every ſpecies of 


Ea +. 
bag-pipe being capable, by a proper conſtruRion. of Baz f 


and ſhutting 


ellows : 
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the reeds, of producing mulic either with the mouth 
or bellows. The following are the ſpecies of bag. pipes 
moſt commonly known in this country. 

1. The 1ri/þ Pipe. This is the ſofteſt, and in ſome 
reſpects the moſt melodious of any, ſo that muſic- books 
have been publiſhed with directions how to play on it, 
The chanter, like that of all the reft, has eight holes 
like the Engliſh flute, and is played on by openin 

the holes as occaſion requires; the bat 
conſiſts of two ſhort drones, and a long one, The low. 
eſt note of the chanter is D on the German flute, be- 
ing the open note on the counter ſtring of a violin 
the ſmall drone (one of them commonly being {topped 
up) 1s tuned in uniſon with the note above this, and 
the large one to an octave below, ſo that a great length 
is required in order to produce ſuch a low note, on 
which account the drone hath ſometimes two or three 
turns. The inſtrument is tuned by lengthening or 
ſhortening the drone till it ſounds the note deſired. 

2. The Highland Bag-Pipe. This conſiſts of a chan- 
ter and two ſhort drones, which ſound in uniſon the 
loweſt note of the chanter except one. This is exceed- 


ingly loud, and almoſt deafening if played in a room; . 


and is therefore moſtly uſed in the fields, for marches, 
&c. It requires a prodigious blaft to found it ; ſo that 
thoſe unaccuſtomed to it cannot imagine how High- 
land pipers can continue to play for hours together, as 
they are often known to do. For the ſame reaſon, thoſe 
who uſe the inftrument are obliged either to ſtand on 
their feet, or walk, when they play. Thys inſtrument 


bath but nine notes; its ſcale, however, hath not yet 


been reduced to a regular ftandard by comparing it 
with that of other inſtruments, ſo that we can ſay no- 
thing about its compals. "Ret | 
3. The Scots Lowland Pipe. This is likewiſe a very 
loud inſtrument, though leſs ſo than the former. It is 
blown with bellows, and hath a baſs like the Iriſh pipe. 
This ſpecies is different from all the reſt; as 1t cannot 
play the natural notes, but hath F and C ſharp, The 
loweſt note of a good bag-pipe of this kind is uniſon 


with C ſharp on the tenor of a violin tuned concert- 


pitch; and as it hath but nine notes, tae higheſt 18D 
in alt. From this peculiar conſtruction, the Highland 
and Lowland bag- pipes play two ſpecies of muſic eſ- 
ſentially different from one another, as each of them 
alſo is from every other ſpecies of mulic in the world. 
Hence theſe two-ſpecies of bag-pipes deſerve notice as 
curioſities ; for the muſic which they play is accompa- 
nied with ſuch peculiar ornaments, or what are intended 
as ſuch, as neither violin, nor even organ, can 1mitate, 
but in a very imperfect manner. 5 ; 

4. The Small Pipe. This is remarkable for its ſmall- 
neſs, the chanter not exceeding eight inches in length; 
for Which reaſon, the holes are ſo near each other, that 
it is with difficulty they can be cloſed. This hath only 
eight notes, the lower end of the chanter being com- 
monly ſtopped. The reaſon of this is, to prevent the 
llurring of all the notes, which is unavoidable in the 
other Kae ſo that in the hands of a bad player they 
become the moſt ſhocking and unintelligible ane 
imaginable; but this, by having the lower hole cloſed, 
and alſo by the peculiar way in which the notes 1 
preſſed, plays all its tunes in the way called by the Ita 


lians Hlaccalo, and cannot ſlur at all. It hath no ſpec 


pipe. 
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, of muſic peculiar to itſelf; and can play nothing which 
2 cannot be much better done upon other inſtruments; 
though it is ſurpriſing what volubility ſome performers 
on this inſtrument will diſplay, and how much they will 

| overcome the natural diſadvantages of it. Some of this 
ſpecies, inſtead of having drones hke the others, have 
their baſs parts conſiſtiug of a winding cavity in a kind 
of ſhort caſe, and are tuned by opening theſe to a cer- 
tain degree by means of ſliding covers; from which 
contrivance they are called ¶huttle- pipes. Beſides theſe, 
there are a variety of others, called Italian, German, 
Organ, &C. bag-pipes, which have nothing different in 
their conſtruction from thoſe above deſcribed, nor any 
good quality to recommend them. 
As to the origin of bag-pipe muſic, ſome are of opi- 
nion, that it is to be derived from the Danes; but Mr 
Pennant thinks differently, and gives the following rea- 
ſons for deriving it from Italy. 1 
nne „ Neither of theſe inſtruments (the Highland and 


, Lowland bag- pipes above deſcribed) were the inven- 
4 
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of the northern nations; for their ancient writers prove 
them to have been animated by the clangor tubarum. 
Notwithſtanding they have had their ſceck-pipe long 
amongſt them, as their old ſongs prove, yet we cannot 
allow them the honour of inventing this melodious in- 
ſtrument; but muſt aſſert, that they borrowed it from 
the invaded Caledonians. We muſt ſtill go farther, and 
deprive even that ancient race of the credit; and de- 
rive its origin from the mild climate of Italy, perhaps 
from Greece, 

«© There is now in Rome a moſt beautiful bas rehievo, 
a Grecian ſculpture of the higheſt antiquity, of a bag- 
piper playing on his inſtrument, exactly like a modern 
highlander. The Greeks had their aoz«varc, or inſtru- 
ment compoſed of a pipe and blown-up ſkin: the Ro- 
mans in all probability borrowed it from them, and in- 
troduced it among their ſwains, who ſtill uſe it under 
the names of piva and cornu-muſa. 

« That maſter of muſic, Nero, uſed one; and had 
not the empire been ſo ſuddenly deprived of that great 
artiſt, he would (as he graciouſly declared his inten- 
tion) have treated the people with a concert, and, a- 
mong other curious inſtruments, would have introduced 
the utricularius or bag- pipe. Nero periſhed ; but the 
figure of the inſtrument is preſerved on one of his coins, 
but highly improved by that great maſter : it has the 
bag and two of the vulgar pipes; but was blown with 
a bellows, like an organ; and had on one ſide a row of 
nine unequal pipes, reſembling the ſyrinx of the god 
Pan. The bag-pipe, in the unimproved ſtate, is alſo 
repreſented in an ancient ſculpture ; and appears to have 
had two long pipes or drones, and a fingle ſhort pipe 
for the fingers. Tradition ſays, that the kind played 
on by the mouth was introduced by the Danes: as 
_ theirs was wind-muſic, we will admit that they might 
have made improvement ; but more we cannot allow : 
they were ſkilled in the uſe of the trumpet ; the high- 
landers in the piohb, or bag-pipe. 

Non tuba in uſu illis, conjeſta at tibia in utrem 

Hat belli ſignum, et martem wotat horrida in arma 
Formerly there were in the Iſle of Skie a kind of col- 
leges where the Highland bag-pipe was taught ; the 
teachers making uſe of pins ſtuck in the ground, in- 
lead of marks for muſical notes. One of theſe colleges, 
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tion of the Danes, or, as is commonly ſuppoſed, of any 
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George Mackie, the reformer of the Lowland bag-pipe, Bog-pipe 


1s faid to have attended ſeven yerrs. He had before 


been the beſt performer on that inſtrument in that part . 
of the country where he lived; but, while attending the 
college at Qkie, he adapted the graces of the Highland 
muſic to the Lowland pipe. Upon his return, Bo was 
heard with aſtoniſhment and admiration; but unluckily, 
not being able to commit his improvements to writing, 
and indeed the nature of the inſtrument ſcarce admit- 
ting of it, the knowledge of this kind of muſic hath 
continued to decay ever ſince, and will probably ſoon 
wear out altogether. What contributes much to this 
is, that bag-pipers, not content with the natural nine 
notes which their inſtrument can play eaſily, force it to 
play tunes requiring higher notes, which diſorders the 
whole inſtrument in ſuch a manner as to produce the 


moſt horrid diſcords; and this practice brings, though 


undeſervedly, the inſtrument itſelf into contempt. 


BAGUET TE, in architecture, a ſmall round mould- 


ing, leſs than an aſtragal, and ſo called from the reſem- 
blance it bears to a ring. | 


BAHAMA 1sLanps, called alſo the Lucaya i/ands, 


the eaſtermoſt of all the Antilles, or Carribbees, lying 
in the Atlantic ocean, ſtretching from north-eaſt to 
ſouth-weſt, between the 215. and 28 degree of north 
latitude, and between 72 and 81 degrees of weft lon- 
gitude. They are very numerous; but only 12 are par- 
ticulariy noticed by geographers, becauſe the dangers 
attending the navigation among them are ſo great, that 


many of them have ſcarce ever been vifited by Euro- 


eans. = 
y It was upon one of theſe, to which he gave the name 
of St Salvadore, that Columbus firſt landed when he 
diſcovered America. Banzoni, one of the firſt naviga- 
tors, ſays, that the ſailor, who on this occaſion firſt diſ- 
covered land, and called out that he ſaw a fire, was de- 
nied the reward promiſed to the firſt diſcoverer, under 


a pretence that the ſame had been difcovered by Co- 


-lumbus two hours before; and that for this reaſon the 
ſailor afterwards went into Africa, and turned Maho- 
metan. 

Columbus perceiving that this ifſand was but ſmall, 
and the inhabitants poor, immediately ſet ſail in queſt 
of richer countries, and the Bahama iſlands were after- 


wards totally neglected by the Spaniards. In 1667, 


Bahama. 


one Captain Sayle, an Engliſhman, was forced upon 


the iſland of St Salvadore, now Providence, by ſtreſs of 
weather; and upon his return to England, made ſo fa- 
vourable a report of the Bahama iſlands in general to 
his employers the proprietors -of Carolina, that fix of 
them obtained a grant for the iſland of Providence, 
and the Bahama iflands in general, between the lati— 
tudes of 22 and 27 degrees. The names of their firſt 
proprietors were George duke of Albemarle, William 
Lord Craven, Sir George Carteret, John Lord Berke- 
ley, Anthony Lord Aſtley, and Sir Peter Colliton. But 
though this was the firſt legal ſettlement that had been 
made of theſe iſlands, they had long before (particu- 
larly the ifland of Providence) been a ſhelter for pirates, 


and other diſorderly people, who lived either by plun- 


dering the wrecks of ſhips, or ſupplying with ſpirits, &e. 
the ſhips that happened to touch there. 
In 1672, Captain Sayle paid another viſit to Provi- 
dence iſland; and on his return made the government 
ſo ſenſible of the advantages that would accrue te 
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was releaſed; and Bulkley impriſoned. 


B A H 
'Bihama England from the poſſeſſion of the Bahama iſlands in 


general, that they reſolved to ſend thither a governor 
and ſome ſettlers ; and the firſt governor ſent thither 


was one Mr Chillingworth, a gentleman of capacity 


and character. By this time the natives of the Ba- 


hamas had been either butchered or carried off by the 


Spaniards or pirates; and Mr Chillingworth, on his 


arrival, found he had a very unruly-fet of men to deal 


with. England was at that time over-run with diſſolute 


people of both ſexes z who, embracing the encourage- 


ment given by government, ſhipped themſelves off 


ſor Providence in great numbers; and theſe meeting 


with the pirates and coaſters already ſettled there, the 
whole formed ſo ungovernable a colony, that Mr Chil- 
ling worth, in endeavouring to reclaim them, was him- 


ſelf forced off to Jamaica, and an unreſtrained anarchy 
enſued among the ſettlers. Theſe diſorders continued 


for ſome years ; neither the government, nor the pro- 
prietors, thinking it worth while to be at the expence of 


checking them. At laſt, one Mr Clark accepted of a 


proprietory commiſſion to be governor : but the Spa- 
niards, who had all along fomented the diſorders, no 
ſooner underſtood that the Engliſh intended to reſettle 
the iſland, than they invaded it, deſtroyed all the 
flock, and burnt the houſes of the inhabitants. It is 
even faid, that, having earried off the governor - in 
chairs, they afterwards cruelly put him to death. 
After this depopulation, the iſland of Providence, 
and all the other Bahamas, were abandoned; the 
Engliſh removing to Carolina and other American 
ſettlements. At the time this diſaſter happened, the 
principal town of the iſland, fince called Naſſau, con- 
tiſted of 150 houſes. The vaſt conſequence of the 
ſituation of theſe iſlands, however, eſpecially in time 
of war, prompted a great number of people to come 
thither again, both from England and the continent of 
America, By the year 1690, New Providence became 
ſo populous, that the proprietors thought fit to appoint 
one Cadwallader Jones to be their governor ; and he 


accordingly arrived there on the 19:Þ of June that year. 


According to all accounts, this governor Jones was of 


a very rough arbitrary diſpoſition ; and as the people 


he was ſent to govern retained pretty much the ſpirit 
of their predeceſſors, it was no wonder that there were 
frequent quarrels between them. At laſt Jones being 
impeached of high treaſon by one Bulkley, was thrown 
into priſon, where he lay for ſome time ; but afterwards 
However, the 
proprietors finding it would be highly improper to 
continue Jones in his government, removed him, and 
appointed one Trott to ſucceed him. Under governor 
Trott the town of Naſſau recovered its former ſize; its 
houſes amounting to 160; and having a fort for its 
u 264 Nes on which were mounted 28 guns betides 
demiculverins. 

In 1697 the proprietors, with the conſent of kin 
William, appointed Nicholas Webb, Eſq; to the go- 
vernment of the Bahama iſlands ; and, in this gentle- 
man's time, New Providence enjoyed a ftate of tole- 
rable tranquillity, and was reckoned to contain about 
400 negroes. One Mr Lightfoot, who was afterwards 

overnor, endeavoured to ſet up a ſugar-work on New 
ee for which the ſoil was extremely proper; 
but the means taken by a good governor for the im- 


provement of this perverſe colony, proved the very 
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means of weakening it: for the pirates, finding now 
no longer any harbour in the Bahama iſlands, no ſon er 


ſpent their money there; and the inhabitants being at 
the ſame time reſtrained from the cruel practice of 
plundering wrecks, grew poor and diſcontented. Per. 
petual altercations now happening between them and 
their governors, their differences were by the Lord; 
propietors 8 referred to the government of 
South Carolina; which equally diſcontented the go. 
vernor and people, both complaining that they were 
treated only as a dependent province of that colony. 
In this untoward ſituation matters continued till the 
year 1700, when one Elias Haſket was promoted 
to the government of the Bahama iſlands. But he 
was ſcarcely ſettled when the inhabitants put him in 


irons, and ſent him off the iſland, chooſing by their 
own authority Ellis Lightfoot, Eſq;z to ſucceed him, 
On this occafion the proprietors ſhewed no reſentment, 
and Lightfoot remained in poſſefſion of the govern- 

f At that time the diſſenſions which 


ment till 1703. 
prevailed at New Providence, encouraged the French 
and Spaniards. to make a deſcent upon it from Petit 
Guaves. The iſland was then completely ruined ; the 
town of Naſſau was burnt, the fort diſmantled, its 
guns nailed up, and the governor with half the negroes 
carried off. As to the white inhabitants, their enemies 
took very little concern about them, and they retired 
to the woods till the danger was over. 
from thence, and finding the iſland entirely ruine 


they found means to remove themſelves to other ſettle- 


ments. $0 little care did the proprietors take all this 
time of the affairs of New Providence, that they did 
not even know the cataſtrophe that had befallen them: 


nay, they even named one Birch, to ſuperſede Light- 


foot; but when he came thither, he found the 1iland 
entirely abandoned, ſo he was obliged to return. 
After this the Bahama iſlands became once more the 
reſidence of pirates and free-booters of all kinds, and 
of all nations, eſpecially the Engliſh and Iriſh, who 
committed more depredations on the Britiſh trade than 
both the French and Spaniards. At laſt, upon an 
addreſs of the Houſe of Lords, king George I. gave 
orders for fortifying and ſettling the iſland of Prou- 
dence, and expelling theſe robbers. The plan was 
committed to Captain Woods Rogers, a celebrated 
navigator, who in the year 1718 failed as governor of 
Providence, with a force ſufficient to reduce the pirates. 
Before his arrival, governor Bennet of Bermudas had 
ſent a ſloop to Providence, requiring the pirates to 
ſurrender themſelves, by which they were entitled to a 
late proclamation of pardon. About 150 of the pirates, 
among whom were ſeveral of their captains, gladly 
accepted of this ſummons, and ſurrendered themſelves. 
Upon the arrival of Captain Rogers at this iſland in 
1718, he found about 300 men capable of bearing 
arms; many of whom had been pirates themſelves, 
and none of them under any apprehenſions from that 
wicked fraternity; but all of them determined in the 
moſt reſolute manner to defend themſelves againſt the 
French and Spaniards ; which, by the aſſiſtance of 109 
regulars the captain had bronght with him, they were 
very ſoon enabled to do. — 
The firſt meaſure of Rogers's government was te 
read his Majeſty's commiſſion to himſelf in preſence 0 


all the inhabitants of the iſland; after which bens 
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' mitted to the benefit of the proclamation about 200 
of the remaining pirates that ſurrendered themſelves. 


In ſettling his council, he nominated fix adventurers 


who attended him from England; and had the good 
fortune to meet alſo with fix inhabitants of the iſſand, 
who pretended they had never been pirates, upon which 
he admitted them likewife. He himſelf had been ap- 
pointed captain of the independent company that came 
with him from England; and the judge of the admi- 
ralty, the collector of cuſtoms, the chief juſtice, the 
ſecretary, the regiſter, the provoſt marſhal and officers, 
had all their commiſſions from England. Under his go- 
vernment the colony throve ſo well, that in a ſhort time 


the number of white people amounted to 1500; and 


ſo ſenſible was government of his ſervices, that when 
he returned to England in 1721 to ſolicit ſome ſupplies, 
he received a new commiſſion as governor, and had a 
ſalary of L. 400 a-year ſettled upon him. Captain 
Rogers indeed had intereſted himſelf ſo much in the 
affairs of his colony, that he greatly hurt his own cir- 
cumſtances; for the Spaniards having twice attacked 
the Bahama iſlands with 2000 men, Mr Rogers defeated 
them without having any ſupport from the other colo- 
nics, except what he engaged on his own perſonal cre- 
dit. He died within two or three years after his re- 
turn to his government; and fince that time nothing 
remarkable has happened to theſe iſſands, only that 
the colonies on them have ſtill continued to thrive. 
Banama, the largeſt of all the abovementioned 
iſlands, and from which they take their name, is ſituated 
in N. Lat. 26. 45. and is about fifteen leagues from the 
peninſula of Florida. According to the beft accounts, 
it is fifty miles in length, and in ſome places ſixteen in 
breadth. The air is ſerene, and the iſland well wa- 
tered and fruitful, yet is inhahited only by a few ftrag- 
glers, who ſabfift by ſelling neceſſaries to the ſhips 
which the currents drive upon the coaſt. This iflagd 
is ſaid to have formerly produced guaiacum, ſarſapa- 
rilla, and red wood; all of which were deſtroyed by the 


Spaniards. The inhabitants are obliged to bring all 


their neceſſaries from Carolina, excepting ſome white 


fol, and a particular kind of rabbit which they rear. 
From ſome papers in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 


it appears that ſperma-ceti whales have been caſt aſhore 
upon theſe iſlands; but the writer adds, that he never 
heard of one of that ſpecies being killed in the fea 
lo fierce and active are they when alive. 

BAHAR, or BaRRE, in commerce, weights uſed 
in ſeveral places in the Eaſt Indies, 

There are two of theſe weights ; one the great ba- 
har, with which they weigh pepper, cloves, nutmegs, 
ginger, &c. and contains 550 pounds of Portugal, or 
about 524 tb. 9 oz. avoirdupois weight. With the 
little bahar, they weigh quickſilver, vermilion, ivory, 
ſilk, Kc. It contains about 437 tb. 9 oz. avoirdu- 
pois weight. | 
| BAHAREN, an iſland in the Perſian gulf, ſituated 
in E. Long. 50. o. N. Lat. 26. o. 
ehiefly remarkable for its pearl- fiſnery, and has often 
changed its maſters. It fell with Ormus under the 
e of the Portugueſe, was again reſtored to 

N by Thamas Khouli Kan; and after his death 
the confuſion into which his empire was thrown, gave 
a opportunity to an enterprizing and ambitious I 


of Va. poſſeſſion of the iſland, where he ill main- 
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tains his authority. Baharen was famous for its pearl- 
fiſhery even at the time when pearls were found at 
Ormus, Karek, Kaſhy, and other places in the Per- 
ſian gulf: but it is now become of much greater con- 
ſequence ; all the other banks having been exhauſted, 
while this has ſuffered no ſenſible diminution. The 
time of fiſhing begins in April, and ends n October. 
It is confined to a tract four or five leagues in breadth. 
The pearls taken at Baharen, though not ſo white as 
thoſe of Ceylon or Japan, are much larger than thoſe 
of the former place, and more regularly ſhaped than 
thoſe of the latter. They have a yellowiſh colour; but 
have alſo this good quality, that they preſerve their 
1 hue, whereas the whiter kind loſe much of their 
uftre by keeping, eſpecially in hot countries. The 
annual revenue from the Baharen pearl-fiſhery is com- 
puted at about L. 157,500. The greateſt part of the 
pearls that are uneven are carried to Conſtantinople 
and other ports of Turky, where the larger go to com- 
poſe ornaments for head-dreſſes, and the ſmaller are 


uſed in embroideries. The perfect pearls muſt be re- 


ſerved for Surat, whence they are diſtributed through 

all Indoſtan. RS | 
BAH, a province of the iſland of Lucon or Manila, 

one of the Philippine iſlands in the Eaft Indies, belong- 


ing to the Spaniards. It is remarkable for producing 


excellent betel, which the inhabitants, Spainards as 


well as natives, perpetually chew from morning till 


night. It is alſo the place where moſt of the ſhips are 
built. But the natives ſuffer much from this work; 200 
and ſometimes 400 of them being conſtantly employed 
in it, on the mountains, or at the port of Cavite. 
The king allows theſe labourers a piece-of-eight per 
month, with a ſufficient quantity of rice. The whole 
province contains about 6000 tributary natives. 
BAHIA, vt ropos Los SANCTosS, a province of 
Braſil in South America, belonging to the Portugueſe, 
and the richeſt in the whole country ; but unhappily 
the air and climate do not correſpond with other natural 
advantages; yet ſo fertile is the province in ſugar and 


other commercial articles, that the Portugueſe flock 


hither not only as it is the ſeat of affluence, but alſo of 
pleaſure and grandeur. The capital, called 8? Satva- 


dor, or Cividad de Bachia, is populous, magnificent, 
and beyond compariſon the molt gay and opulent city 


in Braſil. It ftands on a bay in 8. Lat. 12. 11. 18 
ſtrong by nature, well fortified, and always defended 
by a numerous garriſon. It contains 12,000 or 14,000 
Portugueſe, and about three times as many negroes, 
beſides people of different nations, who chuſe to reſide 
in that city. | 
' BAHIR, a Hebrew term fignifying famous or il- 
luſtrious; but particularly uſed for a book of the Jews, 
treating of the profound myſteries of the cabbala, be- 
ing the moſt ancient of the Rabbinical works. 
AHUS, a ſtrong town of Sweden, and capital of 
a government of the ſame name, ſeated on a rock in 
a {mall iſland, in E. Long. 11. 10. N. Lat. 57. 52. 
BAJA, BavyJjan, or Becia, a town of the king- 
dom of 'Tunis in Africa, ſuppoſed to be the ancient 


Vacca of Salluſt, and Oppidum Vaggenſe of Pliny. It 


was formerly, and {till continues to be, a place of great 
trade, and the chief market of the yew Ner- for corn, 
of which the adjacent territories produceſuch abundance, 


that they can ſupply — than the whole kingdom 


with 


8 
with it; and the Tuneſians ſay, that if there was in the 
kingdom ſuch another town as this for plenty of corn, 


it would become as cheap as ſand. Here is alſo a great 


annual fair, to which the moſt diſtant Arabian tribes 
reſort with their families and flocks. Notwithitanding 
all this, however, the inhabitants are very poor, and 
great part of the land about the town remains uncul- 
tivated, through the cruel exactions of the government, 
and the frequent incurſiops of the Arabs who are very 
powerful in theſe parts. The town ſtands on the de- 
clivity of a hill on the road to Conſtantina, about 10 
leagues from the northern coaſt, and 36 ſouth- weſt from 
Tunis; and hath the convenience of being well watered. 
On the higheſt part is a citadel that commands the whole 
place, but is now of no great ſtrength. The walls were 
raiſed out of the ruins of the ancient Vacca, and have 
jome ancient inſcriptions. | 

Baja, a populous town of Hungary, Teated on the 
Danube, in E. Long. 19. 50. N. Lat. 46. 40. 
BIA, an ancient village of Campania in Italy, 
between the promontory of Miſenum and Puteoli, on 
the Situs Baianus. It was anciently famous for its 
hot baths, which ſerved the wealthier Romans for 
the purpoſes both of medicine and pleaſure. Accord- 
ing to ſome writers, it had its name from Baius, one 
of Ulyſſes's companions who was there buried. The 
agreeableneſs of the fituation invited many to build 
villas and even palaces in its neighbourhood. It is 
now called Bajah, and has ſome ancient ruins remain— 
ing, but is otherwiſe inconſiderable. E. Long. 14. 45. 
N. Lat. 41. 6. 


BAJADOR, a cape on the weſt coaſt of Africa, 


ſouth of the Canary iſlands. W. Long. 15. 20. N. 


Lat. J ©. | 
BAJAZET I. Sultan of the Turks, a renowned 


warrior but a tyrant, was conquered by Tamerlane, 
and expoſed by him in an iron cage; the fate he had 
deſtined for his adverſary if he had been the victor. 
He daſhed his head againſt the bars of this priſon, and 
killed himſelf, in 1413. See the article Turks. 
BAIKAL, a great lake in Siberia, lying between 
52 and 55 degrees of north latitude. It is reckoned 
to be 500 werſts in length; but only 20 or 30 broad, 
and in ſome places not above 15. It is environed on 
all ſides by high mountains. In one part of it, which 
lies near the river Barguſin, it throws up an inflam- 
mable ſulphureous liquid called maltha, which the 
people of the adjacent country burn in their lamps. 
There are likewiſe ſeveral ſulphureous ſprings near this 
lake. Its water at a diſtance appears of a ſea- green co- 
lour: it is freſh; and ſo clear, that objects may be ſeen 
in it ſeveral fathoms deep. It does not begin to freeze 
till near the latter end of December, and thaws again 
about the beginning of May: from which time till Sep- 
tember, a ſhip is Eidom known to be wrecked on it; 
but by the high winds which then blow, many ſhip- 
wrecks happen. This lake is called by the neigh- 
bouring people Swiatoie- More, or the Holy Lake; 
and they imagine, that when ſtorms happen on it, they 
will be preferved from all danger by complimenting it 
with the title of Sea. When it is frozen over, people 
travel upon it in the road to China; but they muſt be 
very ſharp ſhod, otherwiſe they cannot ſtand upon the 
ice, which is exceedingly ſmooth. Notwithſtandin 
that the ice on this lake is ſometimes two ells thick, 
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there are ſome open places in it to which tempeſtuous 
winds will often drive thoſe who are eroſſing it, in 
which caſe they are irrecoverably loſt. The camels 
that paſs along have a particular kind of ſhoes ſha 

at bottom, and the oxen have ſharp irons driven thro' 
their hoofs, without which it would be impoſſible for 
them to paſs. Here are plenty of large ſturgeon 
and pike; with many ſeals of the black, but none of 
the ſpotted, kind. It contains ſeveral iſlands; and the 
borders are frequented by black ſables and civet- cats. 

BAIL, BALL1uM, (from the French baz/ler, which 
comes of the Greek 8222, and ſignifies to deliver in- 
to hands), is uſed in our common law for the freeing or 
ſetting at liberty of one arreſted or impriſoned upon any 
action, either civil or criminal, on ſurety taken for his 
appearance at a day and place certain. 

The reaſon why it is called hi, is becauſe by this 
means the party reſtrained 1s delivered into the hands 
of thoſe that bind themſelves for his forthcoming, in 
order to a ſafe keeping or protection from priſon ; and 
the end of bail is to ſatisfy the condemnation and coſts, 
or render the defendant to priſon. | 

With reſpect to bail in civil caſes, it is to be obſer- 
ved, that there is both common and ſpecial bail. Com- 
mon bail is in actions of ſmall concernment, being called 


common, becauſe any ſureties in that caſe are taken; 


whereas in cauſes of greater weight, as actions upon 
bonds, or ſpeciality, &c. where the debt amounts te 
10 |. ſpecial bail or ſurety muſt be taken, ſuch as 
ſubſidy-men at leaſt, and they according to the value. 

The commitment of a perſon being only for fafe 
cuſtody, wherever bail will anſwer the ſame intention, 
it onght to be taken; as in moſt of the inferior crimes: 


but in felonies, and other offences of a capital nature, 


no bail can be a ſecurity equivalent to the actual cu- 
ſtody of the perſon. For what is there that a man 
may not be induced to forfcit, to ſave his own life? 
and what ſatisfaction or indemnity is it to the public, 
to ſeize the effects of them who have bailed a murderer, 
if the murderer himſelf be ſuffered to eſcape with 1mpu- 
nity? Upon a principle ſimilar to which, the Athenian 
magiſtrates, when they took a folemn oath never to 


keep a citizen in bonds that could give three ſureties of 


the ſame quality with himfelf, did it with an exception 
to ſuch as had embezzled the public money, or been 
guilty of treaſonable practices. | e 

Bail may be taken either in court, or, in ſome par- 
ticular caſes, by the ſheriff or other magiſtrate; but 
moſt uſually by the juſtices of the peace. To refuſe or 
delay to bail any perſon bailable, is an offence againil 
the liberty of the ſubject, in any magiſtrate, by the 
common law; as well as by the ſtatute Weſtm. 1. 


3 Edw. I. c. 15. and the habeas corpus act, 31 Car. II. 


c. 2. And, left the intention of the law ſhould be 
fruſtrated by the juſtices requiring bail to a greater 
amount than the nature of the caſe demands, it is ex- 
preſsly declared by ſtatute 1 W. & M. ſt. 2. c. 1. that 
exceſſive bail ought not to be required; though what 
bail ſhall be called exceſive, mult be left to the courts, 
on conſidering the circumſtances of the caſe, to deter · 
mine. And on the other hand, if the magiſtrate takes 
inſufficient bail, he is liable to be fined, if the criminal 
doth not appear. i 5 
In civil caſes, every defendant is bailable. But it 13 
otherwiſe in az 
Criminal 


The 
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wal, Criminal matters. Regularly, all offences either a- 


faule. gainſt the common law or act of parliament, that are 
below felony, the offender ought to be admitted to 
hail, unleſs it be prohibited by ſome ſpecial act of par- 
liament.—By the ancient common Jaw, before and fince 
the conqueſt, all felonies were bailable, till murder was 
excepted by ſtatute: fo that perſons might be admit- 
ted to bail almoſt in every cafe. But the ſtatute 
Weſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 15. takes away the power of 
bailing in treaſon, and in divers inſtances of felony. 


The ſtatutes 23 Hen. VI. c. 9. and 1 & 2 Ph. & Mar. 


c. 13. give farther regulations in this matter: and 


upon the whole we may collect, that no juſtices of the 
peace can bail, 1. Upon an accuſation of treaſon: nor, 
2. Of murder: nor, 3. In caſe of manſlaughter, if the 
priſoner be clearly the flayer, and not barely ſuſpected 
to be ſo; or if any indictment be found againſt him: 
nor, 4. Such as, being committed for felony, have 
broken priſon ; becauſe it not only carries a preſump- 
tion of guilt, but is alſo ſuperadding one felony to an- 
other: 5. Perſons outlawed : 6. Such as have abjured 
the realm: 7. Perſons taken with the mainour, or in the 
fact of felony : 8.. Perſons charged with arſon: 9. Ex- 
communicated perſons, taken by writ de excommunicato 
capiends Rall which are clearly not admiſſible to bail 
by the juſtices. Others are of a dubious nature, as, 
10. Thieves openly defamed and known: 11. Perſons 
charged with other felonies, or manifeſt and enormous 
offences, not being of good fame: and 12. Acceſſories 
to felony, that labour under the ſame want of reputa- 
tion. Theſe ſeem to be in the diſcretion of the juſti- 
ces, whether bailable or not. The laſt claſs are ſuch 
as 11ſt be bailed upon offering ſufficient ſurety; as, 
13. Perſons of good fame, charged with a bare ſuſpi- 
cion of manſlaughter, or other infamous homicide : 
14. Such perſons, being charged with petit larceny or 
any felony, not before ſpecified : or, 16. With bein 
acceſſory to any felony. Laſtly, it is agreed, that the 
court of king's bench (or any judge thereof in time of 
vacation) may bail for any crime whatſoever, be it trea- 
lon, murder, or any other offence, according to the 
circumſtances of the caſe. And herein the wiſdom of 
the law is very manifeſt. To allow bail to be taken 
commonly for ſuch enormous crimes, would greatly 
tend to elude the public juitice : and yet there are ca- 
les, though they rarely happen, in which it would be 
hard and unjuſt to confine a man in priſon, though 
accuſed even of the greateſt offence. The law has 
therefore provided one court, and only one, which has 
a diſcretionary power of bailing in any caſe : except 
ouly, even to this high juriſdiction, and of courſe to all 
inferior ones, ſuch perſons as are committed by either 
houſe of parliament, fo long as the ſeſſion laſts; or 
A luch as are committed for contempts by any of the 
Tri king's ſuperior courts of juſtice *. 
bi. Clerk of the Bails, is an officer belonging to the 
court of the King's Bench : he files the ball-pieces ta- 
ken in that court, and attends for that purpoſe. 

Ball, or BaLz, in the ſea-language. The ſeamen 
call throwing the water by hand out of the ſhip's or 
boat's hold, bailing. They alſo call thoſe hoops that 

car up the tilt of a boat, its bail. 

DAILIE, in Scots law, a judge anciently appointed 
by the King over ſuch lands not erected into a regality 
4 happened to fall to the crown by forfeiture or other- 
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wiſe, now aboliſhed. It is alſo the name of a magi- 
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ſtrate in royal boroughs, and of the judge appointed 
by a baron over lands erected into a barony “. 

BAILIFF, /ballivus ), from the French word bay- 
liſ, that is, præſectus provincie : and as the name, ſo 
the office itſelf was anſwerable to that of France; 
where there are eight parliaments, which are high 
courts from whence there lies no appeal, and within 
the precincts of the ſeveral parts of that kingdom 
which belong to each parliament there are ſeveral pro- 
vinces to which juſtice is adminiſtered by certain offi- 
cers called bailifs ; and in England there are ſeveral 
counties in which juſtice hath been adminiſtered to the 
inhabitants by the officer who is now called Heri or 
viſcount, (one of which names deſcends from the Saxons, 
the other from the Normans) ; and though the ſheriff 
is not called bailif, yet it is probable that was one of 
his names alſo, becauſe the county is often called bal- 
liva. And in the ſtatute of Magna Charta, cap. 28. 
and 14 Ed. 3. c. 9. the word bailzf ſeems to compriſe 
as well ſherifis, as bailiffs of hundreds. 
is divided into counties, ſo every county is divided in- 
to hundreds; within which in ancient times the people 
had juſtice miniſtered to them by the officers of every 
hundred. But now the hundred courts, except certain 
franchiſes, are ſwallowed in the county-courts ; and the 
bailiff's name and office is grown into contempt, they 
being generally officers to ſerve writs, &c. within their 
liberties. Though, in other reſpects, the name is ſtill 
in good eſteem : for the chief magiſtrates in divers 
towns, are called bailifr, or bailies ; and ſometimes 
the perſons to whom the king's caſtles are committed 
are termed bailiſs, as the bailif of Dover caſtle, &c. 

Of the ordinary bailiffs there are ſeveral forts, viz, 
ſheriff's bailiffs, bailiffs of liberties, &c. 

Sheriff's bailiffs, or ſheriff's officers, are either bailiffs 
of hundreds, or ſpecial bailiffs. Bailiffs of hundreds 
are officers appointed over thoſe reſpective diſtricts by 
the ſheriffs, to collect fines therein; to ſummon juries; 
to attend the judges and juſtices at the aſſiſes, and quar- 
ter- ſeſſions; and alſo to execute writs and proceſs in 
the ſeveral hundreds. But as theſe are generally plain 
men, and not thoroughly ſkilful in this latter part of 
their office, that of ſerving writs, and making arreſts 
and executions, it is now uſual to join ſpecial bailiffs 


with them; who are generally mean perſons employed 


by the ſheriffs on account only of their adroitneſs and 
dexterity in hunting and ſeizing of their prey. 

Bailiffs of liberties are thoſe bailiffs who are ap- 
pointed by every lord within his liberty, to execute 
proceſs and do ſuch offices therein as the bailiff errant 
doth at large in the county; but bailiffs errant or iti— 
nerant, to go up and down the county to ſerve proceſs, 
are out of uſe. | | 

There are alſo bailiffs of foreſts, and bailiffs of ma- 
nors, who direct huſbandry, fell trees, gather rents, 
pay quit-rents, &c. 8 

Water-BAllirr, an officer appointed in all port- 
towns, for the ſearching of ſhips, nth, 12g toll for 
anchorage, &c. and arreſting perſons for debt, &c, on 
the water. | 


BAILIWICK, that liberty which 18 exempted from 


the ſheriff of the county; over which liberty the lord 


thereof appoints his own bailiff, with the like power 
within his precin& as an under ſheriff exerciſes under 
6-3 the 


10 8 


Bailiff, 


Bailiwick. 


As the realm . 


* See Law, 
Part III. 
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Baillet 
| 
Bailment. 


F 


the ſheriff of the county: Or it ſignifies the precinct 
of a bailiff, or the place within which his juriſdiction is 
terminated. 

BAILLET (Adrian), a very learned French wri- 
ter and critic, born in 1649, at the village of Neuville 
near Beauvais in Picardy. His parents were too poor 
to give him a proper education, which however he ob- 
tained by the favour of the biſhop of Beauvais, who 
afterward preſented him with a ſmall vicarage. In 
1680, he was appointed librarian to M. de Lamoignon, 
advocate general to the parliament of Paris; of whoſe 
library he made a copious index in 35 vols folio, all 
written with his own hand. He died in 1706, after 
writing many works, the principal of which are, A Hi- 


ory of Holland from 1609, to the peace of Nimeguen in 


1679, 4 vols 12mo; Lives of the Saints, 3 vols folio, 
which he profeſſed to have purged from fables; Juge- 
mens des Savant, which he extended to 9 vols 12moz 
and The Life of Des Cartes, 2 vols 4to. which he a- 
bridged, and reduced to 1 vol. 12mo. 

BAILLEUL, a town of France, in the earldom of 


Flanders, formerly very ſtrong, but now without any 


fortifications, It has been ſeveral] times burnt by acct- 
cident, and contains now only about 50 houſes. E. 
Long. 2. 55. N. Lat. 40. 35. 
BAILMENT, in law, is a delivery of goods in 
truſt, upon a contract, expreſſed or implied, that the 


truſt ſhall be faithfully executed on the part of the 
bailee. As if cloth be delivered, or (in our legal dia- 
lea) bailed, to a taylor to make a ſuit of clothes, he 
has it upon an implied contract to render it again when 
made, and that in a workmanly manner. If money, or 
| tg be delivered to a common carrier, to convey 


om Oxford to London, or from Glaſgow to Edin- 


burgh, &c. he is under a contract in law to pay, or 
carry them to the perſon appointed. If a horſe, or 0- 
ther goods, be delivered to an inn-keeper or his fer- 
vants, he is bound to keep them fafely, and reſtore 
them when his gueſt leaves the houſe. If a man takes 


in a horſe, or other cattle, to graze and depaſture in 


his grounds, which the law calls agi/iment, he takes 


them upon an implied contract to return them on de- 
mand to the owner. If a pawnbroker receives plate or 


jewels as a pledge, or ſecurity, for the repayment of 


money lent thereon at a day certain, he has them upon 
an expreſs contract or condition to reſtore them if the 
pledger performs his part by redeeming them in due 
time; for the due execution of which contract, many 
uſeful regulations are made by ſtatute 30 Geo. II. c. 24. 
And ſo, if a landlord diſtrains goods for rent, or a pa- 
riſh officer for taxes, theſe for a time are only a pledge 
in the hands of the diſtrainers; and they are bound by 
an implied contract in law to reſtore them on payment 
of the debt, duty, and expences, before the time of ſale; 
or, when ſold, to render back the overplus. If a friend 
delivers any thing to his friend to keep for him, the re- 
ceiver is bound to reſtore it on demand: and it was for- 
merly held, that, in the mean time he was anſwerable 
for any damage or loſs it might ſuſtain, whether by ac- 
cident or otherwiſe; unleſs expreſsly undertook to 
keep it only with the ſame care as his own goods, and 


then he ſhould not be anſwerable for theft or other ac- 


cidents. But now the law ſeems to be ſettled on a much 
more rational footing ; that ſuch a general bailment 


will not charge the bailee with any los, unleſs it hap- 
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pens by groſs neglect, which is conſtrued to be an evi. 
dence of fraud: but, if the bailee undertakes ſpecially 


to keep the goods ſafely and ſecurely, he is bound to Bain 


anſwer all perils and damages that may befal them for 
want of the ſame care with which a prudent man would 
keep his own. | 


BAILO; thus they ſtyle at Conſtantinople the am. 


baſſador of the republic of Venice, who reſides at the 


Porte. This miniſter, beſides his political charge, acts 
there the part of a conſul] of Venice. 


BAINBRIDGE (Dr John), an eminent phyſician 
and aſtronomer, born at Aſhby de Ia Zouche in Lei. 


ceſterſhire, in 1582. He taught a grammar-ſchool for 


ſome years, and practiſed phyſic, employing his leiſure 


hours in aſtronomy, which was his favourite ſtudy : at 


length he removed to London, was admitted a fellow 
of the college of phyſicians, and raiſed his character by 
his deſcription of the comet in 1618, The next year 
Sir Henry Savile appointed him his firſt profeſſor of 
aſtronomy at Oxford; and the maſters and fellows of 
Merton-college made him firſt junior, and then ſupe- 


rior, reader of Linacre's lecture. He died in 1643, 


having written many works, ſome of which have never 
been publiſhed : but the MSS. are preſerved in the li- 
brary of Trinity-college, Dublin. | 


BAIOCAO, a copper-coin, current at Rome, and 


throughout the whole (tate of the church, ten of which 
make a julio, and an hundred a Roman crown. 
BAIRAM, or Beiram, a Turkiſh word which 
ſignifies a folemn feaſt. The Mahometans have two 
Bairams; the Great, and the Little. The Little Bairam 
is properly that held at the clofe of the faſt Ramazan, 
beginning with the firft full moon in the following 
month Shawal. This is called in Arabic Id al F:z, 
or the Feaſt of breaking the Faſt ; by European writers, 
the Turkiſh Eafter, becauſe it ſucceeds Ramazan, 
which 1s their Lent, more uſually the Great Bairam, 
becauſe obſerved with great ceremony and rejoicing at 
Conſtantinople, and through Turkey, for three days, 
and in Perſia for five or fix days, at leaft by the com- 
mon people, to make themſelves amends for the mor- 
tification of the preceding month. — The feaſt com- 
mencing with the new moon, the Mahometans are very 
ſcrupulous in obſerving the time when the new moon 
commences z to which purpoſe, obſervers are ſent to 
the tops of the higheſt mountains, who, the moment 
they ſpy the appearance of a new moon, run to the 
city, and proclaim Muzhdaluk, ** welcome news ;” as it 
is the ſignal for beginning the feſtivity.— The Great 
Bairam, 1s properly that held by the pilgrims at Mecca, 
commencing on the tenth of Dhu Ihajia, when the 
victims are ſlain, and laſting three days. This is called 
by the Arabs, Id al adba, that is, the feaſt of ſacrifices 
as being celebrated in memory of the ſacrifice of A- 
bram, whoſe ſon God redeemed with a great victim. 
By European writers it is called the Leſſer Bairam, as 
being leſs taken notice of by the generality of the 
* who are not ftruck with it, becauſe the cere- 
monies, it is obſerved withal, are performed at Mecca, 
the only ſcene of the ſolemnity.—On the feaſt of 
Bairam, after throwing little ſtones, one after another, 
into the valley of Mina, they uſually kill one or more 
ſheep, ſome a goat, bullock, or even a camel; an 
after ws part thereof to the poor, eat the reſt with 


their friends. After this, they ſhave themſelves. The 
ſecond 


ſ 


0 


1 
ſecond is a day of reſt. On the third, they ſet out 
on their return home. Ps | 
_ BAIT, among fiſhermen, implies a ſubſtance pro- 
er to be faſtened to a hook, in order to catch the 
different ſorts of fiſh. See Frsyms. 
BAITING, the act of ſmaller or weaker beaſts 
attacking and harraſſing greater and ſtronger. In 
this ſenſe we hear of the baiting of bulls or bears by 
maſtiffs, or bull-dogs with ſhort noſes that they may 
take the better hold. 4 

Utility may be pled, in ſome degree, in juſtification 
of bull-baiting. This animal is rarely killed without 
being firſt baited; the chaffing and exereiſe whereof 
makes bis fleſh tenderer and more digeſtible. In reality, 
it diſpoſes it for putrefaction; ſo that, unleſs taken 
in time, baited fleſh is ſoon loſt. But a ſpirit of bar- 
bariſm had the greateſt ſhare in ſupporting the ſport : 
bulls are kept on purpoſe, and exhibited as ſtanding 
ſpectacles for the public entertainment. The poor 
beaſts have not fair play : they are not only tied down 
to a ſtake, with a collar about their necks, and a ſhort 
rope, which gives them not above four or five yards 
play; but they are diſarmed too, and the tips of their 
horns cut off, or covered with leather, to prevent their 
hurting the dogs. In this fport, the chief aim of the 
dog is to catch the bull by the noſe, and hold him 
down; to which end, he will even creep on his belly: 
the bull's aim, on the contrary, is, with equal induſ- 
try, to defend his noſe ; in order to which, he thruits 
it cloſe to the ground, where his horns are alſo in readi- 
neſs to toſs the dog. —Bull-baiting was firſt introduced 
into England, as an amuſement, in the reign of King 
John, ous I 209. 
BAJULUS, an ancient officer in the court of the 
Greek emperors. There were ſeveral degrees of bajuli; 
as, the grand bajulus, who was preceptor to the em- 
peror ; and the fimple bajuli, who were ſub-preceptors. 
The word is derived from the Latin verb bajulare, 
to carry or bear a thing on the arms or on the ſhoulders; 
and the origin of the office is thus traced by antiquaries. 
Children, and eſpecially thoſe of condition, had an- 
ciently, beſide their nurſe, a woman called gerula, as 
appears from ſeveral paſſages of Tertullian; when wean- 
ed, or ready to be weaned, they had men to carry 
them about and take care of them, who were called 
geruli and bajuli, a gerendo & bajulando. Hence it is, 


denominated hᷣajuli, and their charge or government 
bajulatio, even after their pupils were grown too bi 
to be carried about. The word paſſed in the ſame "om. 
into Greece. 


bil, other ſenſes wherein bailiff is uſed among us 

| BajuLus was alſo the name of a conventual officer 
in the ancient monaſteries, to whom belonged thecharge 
of gathering and diſtributing the money and legacies 
left for maſſes and obits; whence he was alſo denomi- 
nated bajulus obituum novorum. | 


BAKAN, a large and handſome town of Aſia in 
the Eaſt Indies, in the kingdom of Ava. E. Long. 
98. o. N. Lat. 19. 35. | 
BAKER (Sir Richard), author of the Chronicle of 
the kings of England, was born at Siſſingherſt, in 
Rent, about the year 1568. After going through 
the uſual courſe of academical learning at N. kal, 
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nour of knighthood. 


that governours of princes and great lords were ſtill 


BajuLvs is alſo uſed by Latin writers in the ſeveral | 


Ak 


in. Oxford, be travelled into foreign 701 and upon Biker. 


his return home was created maſter of arts, and ſoon 
after, in 1603, received from king James I. the ho- 
In 1620, he was high ſheriff of 
Oxfordſhire ; but engaging to pay ſome of the debts 
of his wife's family, he was reduced to poverty, and 
obliged to betake himſelf for ſhelter to the Fleet priſon, 
where be compoled ſeveral books, among which, are, 
1. Meditations and Diſquiſitions on the Lord's Prayer. 
2. Meditations, &c. on ſeveral of the Pſalms of David. 
3. Meditations and Prayers upon the ſeven Days of the 
Week. 4. Cato Variegatus, or Cato's Moral Diſtichs 
varied, &e. Mr Granger obſerves, that his Chro- 
nicle of the Kings of England was ever more eſteemed 
by readers of a lower claſs, than by ſuch as had a cri- 
tical knowledge of hiſtory. The language of it was, 


in this reign, called polite; and it long maintained its 


reputation, eſpecially among country gentlemen. The 
author ſeems to have been ſometimes more ſtudious ts 
pleaſe than to inform, and with that view to have ſe- 
crificed even chronology itſelf to method. In 1658, 
Edward Philips, nephew to Milton, 
edition of this work, with the addition of the reign of 
Charles I. It has been ſeveral times reprinted ſince, 
and is now carried as low as the reign of George I. 
Sir Richard alſo tranſtated ſeveral works from the French 
and Italian; and died very poor, in the Fleet priſon, 
on the 18> of February, 1645. : 
Bax ER (Thomas), an eminent mathematician, wa 

born at Ilton, in Somerſetſhire, about the year 1625, 
and entered at Magdalen-ball, Oxon, in 1640; after 
which he was vicar of Biſhop's-Nymmet, in Devon- 
ſhire, where he wrote The Geometrical Key, or the 
Gate of Equations unlocked; by which he gained a 
conſiderable reputation. A little before his death, the 
members of the Royal Society ſent him ſome mathe- 
matical queries, to which he returned ſo ſatisfactory 
an anſwer, that they preſented him a medal, with an 
inſcription full of honour and reſpect. He died at Bi 


ſhop's-Nymmet, on the 570 of June, 1690. 


Baxter (Thomas), a dramatic writer, was the ſon 


of an eminent attorney in the city of London. His 


turn was entirely to comedy, and his plays are five in 
number, viz. 1. Act at Oxford. 2. Fine Ladies airs. 
3. Hampſtead Heath. 7. Humours of the age, 
5. Tunbridge Walks. All of them have a conſide- 
rable ſhare of merit z yet only one among the number 


ſtands on the preſent liſt of acting plays, viz. Tun- 


bridge Walks. It is ſaid that the character of Maidea 
in this play, which is perhaps the original of almoſt 
all the Fribbles, beau Mizens, &c. that have been 
drawn fince, and in which effeminacy 1s carried to an 
height beyond what any one could conceive to exiſt 
in any man in real Jife, was abſolutely, and without 
exaggeration, a portrait of the author's own former 
character; whoſe underſtanding having at length pointed 
out to him the folly he had ſo long been guilty of, he 
reformed it altogether in his ſubſequent behaviour, and 
wrote this character, in order to ſet it forth in the maſt 
ridiculous light, and wran others from that rack of 
contempt which he had himſelf for ſome time been 


wrecked upon. Whether this gentleman's attachment 


to the muſes drew him from any application to buſi- 
neſs, or from what other cauſe, is not known; but du- 
ring the latter part of his life ke ſtood on indifferent 

term: 


publiſhed a third 


— — 


Baker 


Baking, 
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terms with his father, who allowing him a very ſcanty 
income, he was obliged to retire into Worceſterſhire, 
where he is reported to have died of that loathſome 
diſorder the morbas pediculoſus. | 

BAKER, a perſon whoſe occupation or buſineſs is 
to bake bread. See the articles BaxinG and BREAD. 

The learned are in great doubt about the time when 
baking firſt became a particular profeſſion, and bakers 
were introduced. It is however generally agreed, that 
they had their riſe in the eaſt, and paſſed from Greece 
to Italy after the war with Pyrrhus, about the year of 
Rome 583. Till which time every houſe-wife was her 
own baker: for the word ier, which we find in Ro- 
man authors before that time, ſignified a perſon who 
ground or pounded the grain in a mill or mortar. to 
prepare 1t for baking, as Varro obſerves. According 
to Athenzus, the Cappadocians were the moſt ap- 
plauded bakers, after them the Lydians, then the 
Phœnicians.— To the foreign bakers brought into 
Rome, were added a number of freed-men, who were 
incorporated into a body, or, as they called it, a college; 
from which neither they nor their children were allowed 
to withdraw. They held their effects in common, and 
could not diſpoſe of any part of them. Each bake- 


Houſe had a patronus, who had the ſuperintendency 


thereof; and theſe patron elected one out of their 
number each year, who had ſuperintendence over all 
the reſt, and the care of the college. Out of the body 
of the bakers were every now and then one admitted 
among the ſenators.— To preſerve honour and honeſty 
in the college of bakers, they were expreſsly prohibited 
all alliance with comedians and gladiators; each had 
his ſhop or bake-houſe, and they were diſtributed into 
fourteen regions of the city. They were excuſed from 
guardianſhips and other offices, which might divert 
them from their employment. By our own ſtatutes 
bakers are declared not to be handicrafts. No man for 
uling the, myſteries or ſciences of baking, brewing, 
inrgery, or writing, ſhall be interpreted a handicraft. 
The bakers were a brotherhood in England before the 
year 1155, in the reign of king Henry II. though the 
white bakers were not incorporated till 1307, by kin 
Edward III. and the brown bakers not till 1621, 
in king James I.'s time. Their hall is in Harp- 
lane, Thames-ſtreet; and their court-day on the firſt 
Monday of the month. They make the 19th company; 
and conſiſt of a warden, 4 maſters, 30 aſſiſtants, and 
140 men on the livery, beſides the commonalty.— 
The French had formerly a great baker, grand panetier 
de France, who had the ſuperintendency of all the ba- 
kers of Paris. But, fince the beginning of this cen- 
tury, they have been put under the juriſdiction of the 
lieutenant-general de police. In ſome provinces of 
France, the lord is the only baker in his ſeigneury; 
keeping a public oven, to which all the tenants are 
obliged to bring their bread, This right is called fur- 
nagium, or furnaticum, and makes part of the bannalite. 
BAKEWELL, a pretty large town of Derbyſhire, 
in England, ſeated on the river Wye, on the north- 
ſide of the Peak. It has a conſiderable trade in lead. 
W. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 55. 15. 
BAK HUISEN (Ludolph), a painter and engraver, 
was born at Embden in 1631, and died 1709, He 
excelled in ſea-pieces, particularly ſtorms. 


BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or reducivg 
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meals of any kind, whether ſimple or compound, into Baking, 


B A K 


bread. See the article Bxrap, 
The various forms of baking among us may be re. 


duced into two, the one for unleavened, the other for 


leavened bread. For the firſt, the chief is manchet. 
baking; the proceſs whereof is as follows.” 'The meal, 
ground and boulted, 1s put into a trough; and to every 
buſhel are poured in about three pints of warm ale, 
with barm and ſalt to ſeaſon it. This is kneaded well 


together, with the hands through the brake; or, for 
want thereof, with the feet, through a cloth: after 


which, having lain an hour to ſwell, it is moulded into 
manchets; which, ſcorched in the middle, and prickedu 

at top, to give room to riſe, are baked in the oven b 

a gentle fire. For the ſecond, ſometimes called cheat. 
bread baking, it is thus: Some leaven (ſaved from 2 
former batch) filled with ſalt, laid up to ſour, and at 
length diſſolved in water, is ſtrained through a cloth 
into a hole made in the middle of the heap of meal in 
the trough; then it is worked with ſome of the flour 
inte a moderate conſiſtence: this is covered up with 
meal, where it lies all night; and in the morning the 


whole heap is ſtirred up, and mixed with a little warm 
water, barm, and ſalt, by which it is ſeaſoned, ſoft- 


ened, and brought to an even leaven: it is then kneaded, 
moulded, and baked, as before. 

Method of raiſing a buſhel of flour, with a tea-ſpoonful 
of barm; by James Stone, of Amport, in Hampſbire. 
— Suppoſe you want to bake a buſhel of flour, and 
have but one tea-ſpoonful of barm. Put your flour 


into your kneading-trough or trendle; then take a- 


bout three quarters of a pint of warm water, and take 


the tea - ſpoonful of thick ſteady barm and put it into the 


water, ſtir it until it is thoroughly mixed with the wa- 
ter: then make a hole in the middle of the flour large 
enough to contain two gallons of water, pour in your 
ſmall quantity; then * a ſtick about two feet long, 


(which you may keep for that purpoſe), and ſtir in ſome 


of the flour, until it is as thick as you would make batter 
for a pudding; then ſtrew ſome of the dry flour over it, 
and go about your uſual buſineſs for about an hour: then 
takeabout a quart of warm water more, and pour in; for 
in one hour you will find that ſmall quantity raiſed ſo, that 
it will break through the dry flour which you ſhook 
over it; and when you have poured in the quart of 
warm water, take your ſtick as before, and ftir in ſome 


more flour, until it is as thick as before; then ſhake 


ſome more dry flour over it, and leave it for two hours 
more, and then you will find it riſe and break through 
the dry flour again; then you may add three quarts or 
a gallon of water more, and ſtir in the flour and make 
it as thick as at firſt, and cover it with dry flour again; 
in about three or four hours more you may mix up 
your Cough, and then cover it up warm; and in four 
or five hours more you may put it into the oven, and 
you will have as light bread as though you had put à 
pint of barm. 
hour more time than the uſual way of baking, for there 
is no time loſt but that of adding water three or four 
times, | 

The author of this method aſſures us that he con- 
ſtantly bakes this way in the morning about ſix or ſeven 
o'clock, puts the flour out, and puts this ſmall quan” 
tity of barm into the before-mentioned quantity 9 
water, in an hour's time ſome more, in two hours mor” 


It does not take above a quarter of an 
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a greater quantity, about noon makes up the dough, 
and about fix in the evening it is put into the oven, and 
he has always good bread, never heavy nor bitter, 
When you find, he ſays, your body of flour ſpunged 
large enough, before you put in the reſt of your water, 
you ſhould, with both your hands, mix that which 1s 
{punged and the dry flour all together, and then add 
the remainder of warm water, and your dough will rife 
the better and eaſier, 

The reaſon he aſſigns why people make heavy bread 
is, not becauſe they have not barm enough, but be- 
cauſe they do not know that barm is the fame to flour 
as fire is to fuel; that, as a ſpark of fire will kindle a 
large body by only blowing of it up, ſo will a thimble- 
full of barm, by adding of warm water, raiſe or ſpunge 
any body of flour; for warm water gives treſh life to 
that which is before at work: ſo that the reaſon of 
making bread heavy is, becauſe the body ſpunged 1s 
not large enough, but was made up and put into the 
oven before 1t was ripe. | 

In regard to the difference of ſeaſons, he preſcribes, 
that in the ſummer you ſhould put your water blood- 
warm; and in winter, in cold froity weather, as warm 
as you can bear your hand in it without making it 
ſmart ; being ſure you cover up your dough very warm 
in the winter, and your covering of it with dry flour 
every time you add warm water will keep in the heat; 
when you have added fix or eight quarts of warm water, 
as before mentioned, in ſuch a gradual way, you will 
find all that body of flour which is mixed with the 
warm water, by virtue of that one tea-ſpoonful of barm, 
brought into great agitation, waxing, or fermenting; 
for it is to the flour what the ſpirit is to the body, it 
ſoon fills it with motion. 

BAKOU, a town of Perſia, in the province of Shi- 
rivan, fituated at the extremity. of the Gulf of Ghilan 
on the Caſpian Sea. E. Long. 51. 30. N. Lat. 40. 20. 


BALA, a town of Merionethſhire in Wales. W. 


Long, 3. 37. N. Lat. 52. 54- 
BALANA, or WHALE, in zoology, a genus of the 
mammalia claſs, belonging to the order of cete. The 
characters of this genus are theſe: The balzna, in place 
of teeth, has a horny plate in the upper jaw, and a 


double fiſtula or pipe for throwing out water. The ſpe- 


cies are four, viz. 


1. The myſticetus, or common whole, which has 
many turnings and winding in its noſtrils, and has no 
fin on the back. This is the largeſt of all animals; it 
15 even at preſent ſometimes found in the northern ſeas 
90 feet in length; but formerly-they were taken of a 
much greater ſize, when the captures were leſs fre- 
quent, and the fiſh had time to grow. Such is their 


ulk within the arctic circle; but in thoſe of the torrid 
Erpton zone, where they are unmoleſted, whales are ſtill ſeen 


160 feet long. The head is very much diſproportioned 
to the ſize of the body, being one third the ſize of the 
liſh. the under lip is much broader than the upper. 
the tongue is compoſcd of a ſoft ſpongy fat, capable 
of yielding five or {ix barrels of oil. The gullet is very 
{mall for ſo vaſt a fiſh, not exceeding four inches in 
Width, In the middle of the head are two orifices, 
through which it ſpouts water to a vaſt height, and 
wg a great noiſe, eſpecially when diſturbed or wound- 
oy The eyes are not larger than thoſe of an ox, and 
wan the cryſtalline humour is dried, it does not appear 
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larger than a pea. They are placed towards the back 
of the head, being the moſt convenient fituation for 
enabling them to FM both before and behind; as alſo 
to fee over them, where their food is principally found. 
They are guarded by eye-lids and eye-lathes, as in qua- 
drupeds; and they ſeem to be very ſharp-ſighted. 

Nor is their ſenſe of hearing in lefs perfection; for 
they are warned, at great diſtances, of any danger pre- 
paring againſt them. It would ſeem as if nature had 
deſignedly given them theſe advantages, as they mul- 
tiply little, in order to continue their kind. It is true, 
indeed, that the external organ of hearing 1s not per- 
ceptible, for this might only embarraſs them in their 
natural element; but as ſoon as the thin ſcarf-ſkin af- 


ter mentioned is removed, a black ſpot 1s diſcovered 


behind the eye, and under that is the auditory canal, 


that leads to a regular apparatus for hearing. In ſhort, 


the animal hears the ſmalleſt ſounds at very great di- 


ſtances, and at all times, except when it is ſpouting 


water; which is the time that the fiſhers approach to 
ſtrike it. What is called avhalebone, adheres to the up- 
per jaw; and is formed of thin parallel laminæ, ſome 
of the longeſt four yards in length: of theſe there are 
commonly 350 on each fide, but in very old fiſh more; 


Balzna, 


or Whale. 


about 500 of them are of a length fit for uſe, the others 


being too ſhort. They are ſurrounded with long ſtrong 
hair, not only that they may not hurt the tongue, but as 
{trainers to prevent the return of their food when the 

diſcharge the water out of their mouths. —The real 
bones of the whale are hard, porous, and full of mar- 
row. Two great ſtrong bones ſuſtain the upper lip, 


1 againſt each other in the ſhape of an half- moon. 


e tail is broad and ſemilunar; and when the fiſh 
lies on one fide, its blow is tremendous. The tail alone 
it makes uſe of to advance itſelf forward in the water; 
and it is ſurpriſing to. ſee with what force and celerity 
its enormous bulk cuts through the ocean. The fins 
are only made uſe of for turning in the water, and gi- 
ving a direction to the velocity impreſſed by the tail. 
The female alſo makes uſe of them, when purſucd, to 
bear off her young, clapping them on her back, and 
ſupporting them by the fins on each fide from falling. 
The whale varies in colour; the back of ſome bein 
red, the belly generally white. Others are black, ſome 
mottled, others quite white; according to the obſerva- 
tion of Martin, who fays, that their colours in the wa- 
ter are extremely beautiful, and that their ſkin is ver 
ſmooth and ſlippery. The outward or ſcarf ſkin of the 
whale 1s no thicker than parchment ; but this removed, 
the real ſkin appears, of about an inch thick, and co— 
vering the fat or blubber that lies beneath: this is from 
eight to twelve inches in thickneſs; and 1s, when the 
fac is in health, of a beautiful yellow. The muſeles lie 
beneath; and theſe, like the fleſh of quadrupeds, are 
very red and tough. The penis is eight feet in length, 
incloſed in a ſtrong ſheath. The teats in the female are 
placed in the lower part of the belly. | 


In copulation, the female joins with the male, as is AruBfd f. 
aſſerted, more humano; and once in two years feels the delity of the 
acceſſes of defire. Fheir fidelity to each other exceeds male and fe- 
whatever we are told of, even the conſtancy of birds, male. 


Some fiſhers, as Anderſon informs us, having ſtruck one 
of two whales, a male and a female, that were in com- 
pany together, the wounded fiſh made a long and ter- 
rible reſiſtance: it ſtruck down a boat with three men 
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or Whale.” to the bottom. The other till attended its companion, 
and lent it every aſſiſtance; till, at laſt, the fiſh that was 
ſtruck, ſunk under the number of its wounds; while its 
faithful aſſociate, diſdaming to ſurvive the loſs, with 
great bellowing, ſtretched itſelf upon the dead fiſh, 
and ſhared his fate. — The whale goes with young nine 

Offspring; or ten months, and is then fatter than uſual, particu- 

parental af- larly when near the time of bringing forth. It is ſaid 

A embryo, when firſt perceptible, is about 17 
inches long, and white; but the cub, when excluded, 
is black, and about 10 feet long. She generally pro- 
duces one young one, and never above two. When ſhe 
ſuckles her young, ſhe throws herfelf on one fide on 
the ſurface of the ſea, and the young one attaches itſelf 
to the teat. 

Nothing can exceed-the tenderneſs of the female for 
her offspring; ſhe carries it with her wherever ſhe goes, 
and, when hardeft purſued, keeps it ſupported be- 
tween her fins. Even when wounded, ſhe ſtill claſps 
her young one; and when ſhe plunges to avoid danger, 
takes it to the bottom ; but riſes ſooner than uſual, to 
give it breath again. The young ones continue at the 
breaſt for a year; during which time, they are called 
by the ſailors, /ort-heads, They are then extremely 
fat, and yield above 50 barrels of blubber. The mo- 


ther at the ſame time is equally lean and emaciated. At 


the age of two years they are called unte, as they do 
not thrive much immediately after quitting the breaſt : 
they then yield ſcarce above 20 or 24 barrels of blub- 
ber: from that time forward they are called Hul. b, 
and their age is wholly unknown. | 
Every ſpecies of whale propagates only with thoſe 
of its own kind, and does not at all mingle with the 
reſt: however, they are generally ſeen in ſhoals, of dif- 
ferent kinds together, and make their migrations in 
large companies from one ocean to another. They are 
gregarious animals; which implies their want of mu- 
tual defence againſt the invaſions of ſmaller, but more 
powerful, fiſhes. It ſeems aſtoniſhing, therefore, how 
a ſhoal of theſe enormous animals find ſubſiſtence to- 
_ gether, when it would ſeem that the ſupplying even 
one with food would require greater plenty than the 
ocean could furniſh. To increaſe our wonder, we not 
only ſee them herding together, but uſually find them 


Are gre- 
Larious, 


fatter than any other animals of whatſoever element. 


We likewiſe know that they cannot ſwallow large fiſhes, 

6 as their throat is ſo narrow, that an animal larger than 
Their food. an herring could not enter. How then do they ſubſiſt 
and grow ſo fat? A certain fort of ſmall ſnail, or (as 

See Me- Linnzus ſays) the meduſa * or ſea- blubber, is ſufficient 


4a. for this ſupply. Content with this ſimple food, it pur- 
In a ſues no other animal, leads an inoffenſive life in its ele- 
neſs, ment, and is harmleſs in proportion to its ſtrength to 
do miſchief. 

As the whale is an inoffenſive animal, it is not to be 

wondered that it has many enemies, willing to take ad- 

g vantage of its diſpoſition, and inaptitude for combat. 
Enemies, There is a ſmall animal, ef the ſhell-fiſh kind, called 


the whale-louſe, that fticks to its body, as we ſee ſhells 
ſticking to the foul bottom of a ſhip. This inſinuates 
itſelf chiefly under the fins; and whatever efforts the 
great animal makes, it ſtil] keeps its hold, and lives upon 
the fat, which it is provided with inſtruments to ar- 
Ave at. 
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Bulens, in it, with a ſingle blow of its tail, by which all went 


SB 4 4 
The ſword-fiſh +, however, is the whale's moſt terri. B 
ble enemy. “ At the fight of this little animal,” Jays or Wil, 
Anderſon, „the whale ſeems agitated in an extraor- g — 
dinary manner; leaping from the water as if with af. = * 

fright : wherever it appears, the whale perceives it ata 
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diſtance, and flies from it in the oppoſite direction. I — 
have been myſelf,” continues he, © a ſpectator of their | 
terrible encounter. 'The whale has no inſtrument of de. » 
fence except the tail; with that it endeavours to ſtrike Config 
the enemy; and a ſingle blow taking place, would ef. 1 , 
fectually deſtroy its adverſary: but the ſword-fith is xx ; 
active as the other is ſtrong, and eaſily avoids the ftroke ; | 
then bounding into the air, it falls upon its great ſub. { 
jacent enemy, and endeavours not to pierce with itz 1 
pointed beak, but to cut with its toothed edges. The j 
ſea all about it is ſeen dyed with blood, proceeding d 
from the wounds of the whale ; while the enormous a- 0 
nimal vainly endeavours to reach its invader, and ſtrikes | 
with its tail againſt the ſurface of the water, making | k 
a report at each blow louder than the noiſe of a can- a 
non.” In calm weather, the fiſhermen lie upon their oars a 
as ſpectators of this combat, until they perceive the te 
whale at the laſt gaſp: then they row towards him; —_— 
and his enemy retiring at their approach, they enjoy the her (pes 
fruits of the victory.— The whale has another deſperate Cc 
enemy, a kind of ſhark, of different ſizes from one to ar 
three fathoms; ſo voracious, that it tears large pieces cc 
of fleſh from the whale, as if they had been dug with w. 
ſhovels. | f ey br 
To view theſe animals in a commercial light, we 1, al 
muſt obſerve, that the Engliſh were late before they enga- Ancedat T 
ged in the whale-fiſhery: it appears by a ſet of queries, of the ag 
propoſed by an honeſt merchant in the year 1575, in ou thi 
order to get information in the buſineſs, that we were ho 
at that time totally ignorant of it, being obliged to tit 
ſend to Biſtaie for men ſkilful in the catching of the whale, 
and ordering of the oil, and one cooper ſkilful to ſet up the ſn 
ſtaved caſk. This ſeems very ſtrange ; for by the account thr 
Octher gives of his travels to King Alfred, near 700 and 
years before that period, it is evident that he made that Harti. fiſh 
monarch acquainted with the Norwegians practiſing the (7 , anc 
whale-fiſhery ; but it ſeems all memory of that gainful Lat | 
employ, as well as of that able voyager Octher, and all vg 
his important diſcoveries in the north, were loſt for near an, 
ſeven centuries. | lest 
It was carried on by the Biſcayeners long before we kin 
attempted the trade; and that for the ſake not only of ing 
the oil, but alſo of the whalebone, which they ſeem to Ie 
have long trafficked in. The earlieſt notice we find of I 
that article in our trade is by Hackluyt, who ſays it oce 
was brought from the Bay of St Laurence by an En- "2 
gliſh ſhip that went there for the barbes and Hunes of PII 
whales and train oil, A. D. 1594, and who found there hor! 
700 or 800 whale fynnes, part of the cargo of two great => 
Biſtaine ſhips, that had been wrecked there three years he 
before. Previous to that, the ladies ſtays muſt have rem 
been made of ſplit cane, or ſome tough wood, as Mr — 


Anderſon obſerves in his Dictionary of Commerce; it 
being certain that the whale fiſhery was carried on, for 
the ſake of the oil, long before the diſcovery of the ule 
of whalebone. | | 

The great reſort of theſe animals was found to be on 
the inhoſpitable ſhores of Spitzbergen, and the 2 
pean ſhips made that place their principal fiſhery, an 


tor numbers of years were very ſucceſsful; the m_ 
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commenced that buſineſs about the year 1598, and the 


profitable branch of trade. At preſent it ſeems to be 
on the decline, the quantity of fiſh being greatly redu- 
ced by the conſtant capture for ſuch a vaſt lenge? of 
time: ſome recent accounts inform us, that the fiſhers, 
from a defect of whales, apply themſelves to ſeal- ſiſnery, 
from which animals they extract an oil. This we fear 
will not be of very long continuance; for theſe ſhy and 
timid creatures will ſoon be induced to quit thoſe ſhores 
by being perpetually harraſſed, as the morſe or walrus 
has already in a great meaſure done. We are alſo told, 
that the poor natives of Greenland begin even now to 


ſuffer from the decreaſe of the ſeal in their ſeas, it be- 


ing their principal ſubſiſtence ; fo that, ſhould it totally 
deſert the coaſt, the whole nation would be in danger 
of periſhing through want. 

In old times the whale ſeems never to have been ta- 
ken on our coafts, but when 1t was accidentally flung 
aſhore: it was then deemed a royal fiſh, and the king 
and queen divided the ſpoil; the king aſſerting his right 
to the head, her majeſty to the tail.— For the manner 
of taking whales, ſee ¶Mhbale-FisuERv. {451 

2. The phyſalus, or fin-fiſh, is diſtinguiſhed from the 
common whale by a fin on the back, placed very low 
and near the tal. The length is equal to that of the 
common kind, but much more flender. It is furniſhed 
with whale-bone in the upper jaw, mixed with kairs, 
but ſhort and knotty, and of little value. The blubber 
alſo on the body of this kind is very inconſiderable. 
Theſe circumſtances, added to its extreme fierceneſs and 
agility, which renders the capture very dangerous, cauſe 
the fiſhers to negle& it. The natives of Greenland, 


however, hold it in great eſteem, as it affords a quan- 


tity of fleſh which to their palate is very agreeable. -. | 
The lips are brown, and like a twiſted, rope: the 
ſpout-hole is as it were ſplit in the top of its head, 
through which it blows water with much more violence, 
and to a greater height, than the common whale. 'The 
fiſhers are not very bond of ſeeing it, for on its appear- 
ance the others retire out of thoſe ſeas. | 
Some writers conjecture this ſpecies to have been the 
uc, and phyſeter, or blowing-whale of Oppian, Æli- 
an, and Pliny: but fince thoſe writers bave not left the 
leaſt deſcription of it, it is impoſſible to judge which 
kind they meant; for in reſpect to the faculty of ſpout- 
ng out water, or blowing, it is not peculiar to any one 
ſpecies, but common to all the whale kind. - 
The phyſalus inhabits the European and American 
oceans: it feeds upon herrings and other ſmall fiſh. 
3. The boops, or pike-headed whale, has a double 
pipe in its ſnout, three fins like the former, and a hard 
horny ridge on its back. The belly is full of longitu- 
dinal folds or ruge. It frequents the northern ocean. 
The length of that taken on the coaſt of Scotland, as 


_ remarked by Sir Robert Sibbald, was 46 feet, and its 


greateſt circumferenee 20. This ſpecies takes its name 
rom the ſhape of its noſe, which is narrower . and 
ſharper-pointeg*than that of other whales. 

4. The muſculus has a double pipe in its front, and 
three fins; the under jaw is much wider than the upper 
— It frequents the Scotch coaſts, and feeds upon 
nerrings. | 

Linnzus makes the phyſeter and delphinus, which 


= 7 11 among the whales by ſome writers, two di» 
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ſtin& genera, See PavstTER and Delrhixus. 
BALAGATE, a province of the Mogul empire, 
and the largeſt of the three that compoſe the kingdom 
of Dekkan, It has Kandiſh and Barar to the north, 
Tellinga to the eaſt, Baglana with part of Guzerat 
to the weſt, and Viſiapur to the ſouth, It is a fruit- 


ful and eg country, abounding with cotton and 


ſugar. Here they have ſheep without horns; but ſo 
ſtrong, that when bridled and ſaddled they will carry 
boys of ten years of age. Its preſent capital is Au- 
rengabad, but formerly was Dowlet Abad; and from 
Per the whole province is ſometimes called Doxv- 
let- Abad. | | 1 

BaLacare Mountains, a chain of mountains which 
divides the coaſt of Malabar from that of Coromandel, 
running almoſt the whole length of the peninſula on 
this ſide the Ganges. Some parts of them are covered 
with fine red a which is blown by the ſtrong weſt 
winds as far as the iſland of Ceylon; and when the 


rays of the fun are reflected from theſe mountains, 


they ſeem to be all on fire. They make ſurpriſing al- 
terations in the ſeaſons ; for on the north ſide of cape 
Comorin, it is winter in May, June, July, Auguſt, 
and September, in which months it is ſummer on the 
ſouth fide of the cape ; on one ſide there are continual 
tempeſts, thunder and lightening, while the other en- 
Joys a conſtant ſerenity. When black clouds are gathered 
about the mountains, they are fllowed by acer raing 
which cauſes the overflowing of the rivers, and choaks 


them up with ſand, inſomuch that they are unnavigable 


for ſome time afterwards, 'The buildings and clothes 
of the inhabitants are ſcarce ſufficient to defend them 
from the weather. They hve upon rice, milk, roots, 
and herbs, with very little meat: they have likewiſe a 
ſort of ſmall arrac, but are never given to drunken- 
neſs; nor do they import foreign vices, for they never 
travel abroad, _ AA 
BALAGNIA, a town of Muſcovy in the province 
of Little Novogorod, ſeated on the Wolga. E. Long. 
45+ . N. Lat. 50. 36. | FE, 

BALAGUER, a city of Catalonia in Spain, ſeated 
on the north bank of the river Segra, at the foot of a 
high mountain, on which there was formerly a fortreſs, 
Ei Long. o. 48. N. Lat. 41. 3383. 

BALAMBUAN, or PabAurvax, a ſtrong town 
of Aſia in the Indies on the eaſt end of the iſland of 
Java, and capital of a territory of the ſame name. E. 
Long. 115. 30. S. Lat. 7. 50. | 

BALANCE, or BAaLiLAxce, one of the fix {imple 


powers in mechanics, principally uſed in determining 


the equality or difference of weights in r bodies, 
and conſequently their maſſes or quantities of matter. 

The balance is of two kinds; the ancient, and the 
modern. The ancient, or Roman, called alſo the /?a- 
tera Romana, or ſteel- yard, conſiſts of a lever or beam, 
moveable on a centre, and ſuſpended near one of its 
extremities: the bodies to be weighed are applied on 
one ſide of the centre; and their weight is ſhewn by 
the diviſion marked on the beam, where the weight, 
which is moveable along the lever, keeps the ſteel-yard 
in eguilibrio. This 1 es is ſtill frequently uſed in 
weighing heavy bodies. 8 

The modern balance now generally uſed conſiſts of 
a lever or beam ſuſpended exactly in the middle, ha- 


ving ſcales or baſons hang: to _ extremity. The lever 
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thereof on each ſide the axis, the brachia or arms. 
The line on which the beam turns, or which divides 
its brachia, is called the axis; and, when conſidered 
with regard to the length of the brachia, is eſteemed 
a point only, and called the centre of the balance : the 
handle whereby it is held, or by which the whole ap- 
paratus is ſuſpended, is called frutina; and the ſlender 
part perpendicular to the beam, whereby either the 
equilibrium or preponderancy of bodies is indicated, 
is called the tongue of the balance. Thus in fig. 4. ab 
18 the beam, divided into two equal brachia or arms by 
the white ſpot in the centre, which is the axis or centre 
of the balance, and c is the tongue. The trutina, on 
which the axis is ſuſpended, is not repreſented in this 
figure, in order to render the other parts more conſpi- 
cuous. . | 

It follows, from what has been obſerved, therefore, 
that in the Roman balance, the weight uſed for a coun- 
terpoiſe is the ſame, but the points ef nriplication varies ; 
in the common balance the counterpoiſe is various, and 
the point of application the ſame. The principle on 


Which each is founded, may be very eaſily underſtood 


from the following obſervations, and the general pro- 
perties of the lever. See LEV ER. | — 
The beam AB, fig. 7. is a lever of the firſt kind; 
but, inſtead of refting on a fulcrum, is ſuſpended by 
83 faſtened to its centre of motion: conſequently 


the mechaniſm of the balance depends on the ſame 


4 
FI 
1 
Lf 
1 
1 

7 

1 


theorems as the lever. 155 
Hence as the quantity of matter in known weight is 


to its diſtance from the centre of motion, ſo is the di- 


ſtance of the unknown weight to its quantity of mat - 
ter. Hence the nature and uſe of the ſteel- yard is 
eaſily known. Let AB (fig. 7.) repreſent an in- 
ſtrument of this kind; a, the trutina or handle on 
which the beam turns; 4, a ring on which the balance 
may be ſuſpended on a nail, or Rook ½% the hook on 
which the body to be weighed is hung ; c, a collar 
or guard by which the hook / is faſtened to the beam; 
& a moveable collar; , a ſwivel ; 2, the counterpoiſe. 


rom what has been ſaid it evidently follows, that if 


the body to be weighed be faſtened to the hook /, and 
the whole ſuſpended by the ring 4, the divifion on which 
the counterpoiſe is placed to maintain an equilibrium 
in the balance, will ſhew the weight of the body re- 


quired ; provided the weight of the counterpoiſe i be 


known, and the large diviſions, 1, 2, 3, &c. be equal 


to the diſtance between the centre of the balance and 


the ſcrew which faſtens the guard c to the ſhorter arm 
of the balance. It will alſo be neceſſary that the ſteel- 
yard itſelf, with its whole apparatus, excluſive of the 


counterpoiſe, be in equilibrio9, when ſuſpended on the 
If the body to be weighed be heavier than the 


diviſions on the longer arm will indicate, the balance 


ring K. 


is turned the lower ſide upwards, and ſuſpended on the 
other ring 5, by which means the diviſions become 
ſhorter, becauſe the diftance between the trutina 4, and 
the ſcrew on which the guard c moves, is leſs: the di- 
viſions in the figure on this ſide extending to 17, 
whereas they extend only to ſix on the other. It will 
be unneceſſary perhaps to obſerve, that the ſame pre- 
caution, with regard to the centre of gravity when 
the balance is ſuſpended, is alſo neceſſary when this 
ide of the balance is uſed, as we before mentioned 
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Balance, is called the jugum or beam; and the two moieties with regard to the other. 


B A L 


We have already obſerved, that in the common ſcales 
the two brachia or arms of the balance, ef; eg, fig. 5. 
are equal to each other, and conſequently ee 
placed in the ſcales d, d, will be in equilibrio when 
the balance is ſuſpended on its centre e, as in thefigure, 
where the ring at the extremity of the trutina is hung 
on the tapering rod a h, fixed in the foot or baſis c. 

The Deceitful BALANCE, or that which cheats by the 
inequality of its brachia, is founded on the ſame prin. 
ciple as the ſteel- yard. Let there be, for example, a 
balance ſo conſtructed, that both the bracbia with their 
ſcales ſhall equiponderate, but that the length of the 
one arm ſhall be to that of the other as 10 to 9. In 
this caſe, a weight of nine pounds put into the longeſt 
arm, will counterpoiſe one of ten pounds put into the 
ſhorter one: but the cheat is immediately diſcovered 
by ſhifting the weight from one ſcale to the other; in 
which caſe, the balance will no longer remain in equi- 
„ enn i 2; 

Aay-BALAxce, a very nice balance uſed in doci- 


maſtical operations, to determine exactly the weight of 


minute bodies. This balance ſhould be made of the 
beſt ſteel, and of the hardeſt kind; becauſe that metal 
is not ſo eaſily ſpoiled with ruſt, as iron; and it is more 
apt than any other to take a perfect poliſh, which at 
the ſame time prevents the ruſt. : 


The ſtructure of the aſſayer's ſcale is little different _ 


from that of common. ſcales, otherwiſe than by its 
nicety and ſmallneſs. The longer the beam of it is, 
the more exact may the weight of a body be found; 
however, 10 or 12 inches are a ſufficient length. Let 
the thickneſs of it be ſo little, that two drams may 
hardly be hung at either of its extremities, without its 
bending ; for the largeſt weight put upon it ſeldom ex- 


ceeds one dram. The whole ſurface of this beam muſt 


be altogether without ornaments, -which only. increaſe 
the weight and gather duſt, & . The beam is ſuſpended, 
in a fork, the two legs of which are ſteel ſprings joined 
at top, but kept together below with a braſs pliant 


Eac 
of the fork being ſtretched out, the axis of the beam 
may be put into two holes made for that purpoſe at the 


ends of the legs, or be taken away from them. Let a 


very ſharp needle be fixed in the head of the fork, ſtand- 
ing perpendicularly downwards, if the fork is ſuſpended, 
and ſo ha: as that it may almoſt touch the top of the 
tongue of the beam put into the fork when in equl- 
librio. This needle is the mark of the equilibrium; 
and, that the artiſts may be able to obſerve this, the 
legs of the fork muſt be broader in that place, and have 


an opening two or three lines wide; this fork may 
be Ls die 


at pleaſure, provided the motion of the ba- 
lance is not hindered by ſuch ornaments: then take two 


ſcales made of thin plate of ſilver, one inch and a half 


in diameter, hanging on three ſmall ſilk ſtrings, almoſt 
as long as the beam, tied together at top, with a blyer 
hook in form of an 8, and hang them to the extremities 
of the beam: a ſmaller filver diſh, or blued ſteel, ſome- 
what leſs than one inch in diameter, belongs to 10 

of theſe ſeales. Vou firſt put into theſe diſhes, mw « 
pair of pincers, the bodies to be weighed, or wit a 
ſpoon or a ſmall ſhovel, when they are pounded, 3" 


then you put them into the ſcales ; therefore * 


claſp, parallel, and two lines and a half diſtant from 
k othes, This claſp being taken off, and the legs 
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diſhes muſt be perfectly equal in weight. We uſe them, 


that bodies may be more conveniently- put into and 
taken out of the ſcales, and that theſe, which are vaſtly 


thin, way not be bent or foiled, and thence rendered 


falſe by wiping. | | 

This balance is ſuſpended on a moveable braſs or 
copper ſupport, which conſiſts of a pedeſtal, and of a 
column ſet upon it about 20 inches high, at the top 
of which comes out at right angles an arm one inch 
long. At the extremity of this arm, put a ſmall pul- 
ley three lines in diameter, another at the top of the 
column, and a third near the botom of it; all which 
pullies muſt turn very eaſily on their axis. At the di- 
ſtance of one inch and a half below the upper arm, let 
another arm one inch and a half long come out of the 
column at right angles, — a hoſe through it two 
lines long, a quarter of a line broad, and placed 
perpendicularly below the pulley of the upper arm, to 
receive a ſmall plate, one inch and a half long ; and of 
ſuch breadth and thickneſs, as that it may freely move 
up and down, and yet not have too much play within 
the hole. This plate muſt alſo have a ſmall hook at 
each extremity. - | LIVES 

And as ſuch a balance will hardly ſtand ſtill in the 
open air, and becomes falſe when ſpoiled with duſt ; it 
mult be put, together with its ſupport, into a ſmall caſe 
as repreſented in fig. 8. having glaſſes, a, a, a, at top 
and all round it, that you may ſee what 1s within. 

Manner of uſing the aſſay BaLance.—Paſs a filk 
ſtring over the three pullies of the ſupport, and tie it 
at its upper extremity to the ſmall hook introduced 
into the hole of the inferior arm ; then put the ſupport 
in the middle of the ſmall caſe, and paſs the other ex- 
tremity of the ſilk ſtring below, through a hole bored 
in the middle of the lower part of the | "holy contain- 
ing the window in the forepart of the caſe, and faſten 
it to a ſmall weight of a cubic form. Suſpend the fork 
of the balance on the inferior hook of the plate. By 
this means if you move backwards and forwards the 
weight faſtened to the ſtring, placed upon the top of 
the drawer jutting out beyond the forepart of the caſe, 
the balance within is either lifted up, or let down. But 
You mult put the bodies to be weighed, and the weights 
themſelves, in the ſmall filver diſhes ; and theſe, when 


loaded, into the ſcales, through the ſide- windows, which 
muſt be opened for that purpoſe. When any thing is 


to be added to or taken out of them, you do it with the 
imall pincers; or, if it is powder, with the ſmall ſhovel 


or ſpoon : but you muſt let the balance down every 


time any thing is to be added or taken away, that the 
ſcales may reſt upon the bottom of the caſe; and ſhut 
the windows before the balance is lifted up again, eſ- 
pecially if the air is not perfectly calm. 1 

Hydroſtatic BALANCE, an inſtrument contrived to de- 
termine accurately the ſpecific gravity of both ſolid and 
fluid bodies. It is conſtrued in various forms; but 
we ſhall content ourſelves here with deſcribing that 
which appears of all others the molt accurate. 

VCG, (lig. 6.) is the ſtand or pillar of this hydro- 

atic balance, which is to be fixed in a table. From 
the top A, hangs, by two filk ſtrings, the horizontal 
bar BB, from which is ſuſpended, by a ring i, the fine 
deam of a balance 5; which is prevented from deſcend- 
ng too low on either ſide by the gently ſpringing piece 
*x 2, fixed on the ſupport M. The harneſs is annulated 
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at o, to ſhew dillinAly the perpendicular poſition of Balance, 


the examen, by the ſmall pointed index fixed above it, 

The ſtrings by which the balance is ſuſpended, paſ- 
ſing over two pullies, one on each ſide the piece at A, 
go down to the bottom on the other fide, and are hung 
over the hook at v; which hook, by means of a ſcrew 
P, is moveable, about one inch and a quarter, back- 
ward and forward, and therefore the balance may be 
raiſed or depreſſed fo much. But if a greater elevation 


or depreſſion be required, the ſliding piece 8, which 


carries the ſcrew P, is readily moved to any part of the 
ſquare braſs rod VK, aud fixed by means of a ſcrew, 
'The motion of the balance being thus adjuſted, the 
reſt of the apparatus is as follows. HH is a ſmall 
board, fixed upon the piece D, under the ſcales d and 


e, and is moveable up and down in a long lit in the 


- pillar above C, and faſtened at any part by a ſcrew be- 


hind, From the point in the middle of the bottom of 
each ſcale hangs, by a fine hook, a braſs wire a d and ac. 
Theſe paſs through two holes m in the table. To 
the wirea d is ſuſpended a curious cylindric ware, 14, per- 
forated at each end for that purpoſe : this wire 7 5 is. 
covered with paper, graduated by equal diviſions, and 
is about five inches long. | 

In the corner of the board at E, is fixed a braſs tube, 
on which a round wire +/ is ſo adapted as to move nei- 
ther too tight nor too free, by its flat head I. Upon 
the lower part of this moves another tube Q, which 
has ſufficient friction to make it remain in any poſition 
required: to this is fixed an index T, moving hori- 


zontally when the wire 5 / is turned about, and there- 


fore may be eaſily ſet to the graduated wire rs. To the 
lower end of the wire rs hangs a weight L; and to that 
a wire p u, with a ſmall braſs ball g about one-fourth 
of an inch diameter. On the other ſide, to the wire 
a c, hangs a large glaſs-bubble R, by a horſe-hair. 
Let us firſt ſuppoſe the weight L taken away, and 
the wire p ſuſpended from 8: and, on the other fide, 
let the bubble R be taken away, and the weight F ſuſ- 
pended at c, in its room. This weight F we ſuppoſe 
to be ſufficient to keep the ſeveral parts hanging to the 
other ſcale in equilibrium; at the ſame time that the 
middle point of the wire n is at the ſurface of the wa- 
ter in the veſfel N. The wire þ n is to be of ſuch a ſize, 
that the length of one inch ſhall weigh four grains. 
Now it is evident, ſince braſs is eight times heavier 
than water, that for every inch the wire {inks in the 
water it will become half a grain lighter, and half a 
grain heavier for every inch it riſes out of the water : 
conſequently, by ſinking two inches below the mid- 
dle point, or riſing two inches above it, the wire 
will become one grain lighter or heavier... There- 
fore, if, when the middle point is at the ſurface 
of the water in equilibrium, the index T be ſet to the 
middle point a of the graduated wire 24, and the di- 
ſtance on each ſide ar and a contains 100 equal parts; 
then, if in weighing bodies the weight is required to the 
hundredth part of a grain, it may be eaſily had by pro- 
ceeding in the following manner. * 
Let the body to be weighed be placed in the ſcale d. 
Put the weight X in the ſcale e; and let this be ſo de- 
termined, that one grain more ſhall be too much, and 
one grain leſs too little. Then the balance being mo- 
ved gently up or down, by the ſcrew P, till the equi- 
librium be nicely ſhewn at o; if the index T be at the 
6 F 2 middle 
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Balance middle point a of the wire 74, it ſhews that the weights 


Balayan. 


put into the ſcale e are juſt equal to the weight of the 
body. By this method we find the abſolute weight of 
the body: the relative weight is found by weighing it 
hydroſtatically in water, as follows. 

Inſtead of putting the body into the ſcale e, as be- 
fore, let it hang with the weight F, at the hook c, by 
a horſe-hair, as at R, ſuppoſing the veſſel O of water 
were away. The equilibrium being then made, the 
index T' ſtanding between à and 7, at the 36 diviſion, 
ſhews the weight of the body put in to be 1095, 36 
grains. As it thus hangs, let it be immerſed in the 
water of the veſſel O, and it will become much lighter: 
the ſcale e will deſcend till tlie beam of the balance reſt 
on the ſupport =. Then ſuppoſe 100 grains put into 
the ſcale d reſtore the equilibrium vrecifely; ſo that the 
index T ſtand at the 36 diviſion above a; it is evident 
that the weight of an equal bulk of water would, in 
this caſe, be exactly 100 grains. 

After a like manner this balance may be applied to 
find the ſpecific gravity of liquids, as is eaſy to con- 
ceive from what has been ſaid. | 

BALANCE of Trade. That which is commonly meant 
by the balance of trade, is the equal importing of fo- 
reign commodities with the exporting of the native. 


And it 1s reckoned that nation has the advantage in the 


balance of trade, which exports more of the native com- 
modities, and imports leſs of the foreign. The reaſon 
of this 18, that, if the native commodities be of a greater 
value than are exported, the balance of that account 
muſt be made up in bullion or money; and the nation 
grows ſo much richer, as the balance of that account 
amounts to. | 7 8 


Barance of a Clock, or Watch, is that part which 


See Watch regulates the beats *. 


and Clock 
Making. 


BALAxcE-Fiſb. See Saulus. 

BALANCER, in the hiſtory of inſects, a ſtyle, or 
oblong body, ending in a protuberance or head, found 
under each wing of the two-winged flies; theſe ſerve 
to poiſe the body of the fly. | 

BALANCING, among ſeamen, the contracting a 
ſail into a narrower compaſs, in a ſtorm, by retrench- 
ing, or folding up a part of it at one corner: this me- 
thod is uſed in contradiſtinction to reefing, which is 
common to all the principal ſails ; whereas balancin 
is peculiar to few, ſuch as the mizen of a ſhip, and the 
main-ſail of thoſe veſſels wherein it is extended by a 
boom. See Boom and REetr.—The balance of the 

mien is thus performed: the mizen yard is lowered 
a little, then a ſmall portion of the fail is rolled up at the 
peek or upper corner, and faftened to the yard about 
one fifth inward from the outer end or yard arm to- 
ward the maſt. See Mizten.—A boom main-ſail is 
balanced, after all its reefs are taken in, by rolling up 
a fimilar portion of the hindmoſt or aftmoſt lower cor- 
ner called the clue, and faftening it ſtrongly to the 
boom, having previouſly wrapped a piece of old canvas 
round the part (which 1s done in both caſes) to pre- 
vent the ſail from being fretted by the cord which faſ- 
tens it. | ; | 

BALANUS, in zoology, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cles of Jepas. See Leyas. 

BALAUSTTA, in botany. See Pux1ca. 

BALAYAN, a province of the iſland of Manila in 

the Eaſt Indies, belonging to the. Spaniards.—It lies 
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Batangas. There were formerly gold mines in it, but 


by about 2 500 tributary Indians, and abounds in cot- 


Ul 


B A_L 
next to the city of Manila, and extends along the eoaſt Balbaſt 
on the eaſt fide of the iſland, a little beyond the bay of | 

, Baldivia, 


they have been long ſince abandoned. It is inhabited 


ton, rice, and palm- trees. The province is well culti- 
vated; and the Spaniards, generally ſpeaking, have 
country-houſes in it. | | 

BALBAST RO, an epiſcopal town of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Arragon, and capital of a diſtrict of the 
ſame name. E. Long. o. 20. N. Lat. 41. 50. 

BALBEC, a city of Aſia, in Syria, anciently called 
Heliopolis, and by the Arabians the avonder of Syria. 
It is now, however, remarkable only for its ruins *. 

BALBINUS (Decimus Cœlius), the Roman empe. 
ror, being choſen by the ſenate in 237, was maſſacred 
by the ſoldiers, who had a diſlike to ſuch emperors as 
were elected only by the ſenators. This prince was e- 
loquent, and wrote pretty good verſes. 

BALBOA (Vaſco Nugnes de), a Caſtilian ; a cele. 
brated navigator, and one of the firſt diſcoverers of 
South America. He was beheaded by the Spaniſh 
governor of St Mary, through jealouſy of his growing 
reputation, in 1517, aged 42. 

BAL BUS (Lucius Cornelius Theophanes) was born 
at Cadiz, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour in the 
war carried on by the Romans in Spain againſt Serto- 
rius and the Luſitanians, on which account Pompey 
gave him the privileges of a Roman citizen. He was 
conſul in the 714 year of Rome, and was the firſt fo- 
reigner on whom that dignity was conferred. He was 
the friend of Pompey, Cæſar, Craſſus, and Cicero. — 
There were many other illuſtrious Romans of the name 
of Balbus. „ | hs 

BALCONY, in architecture, a projecture in the 
front of a houſe, or other building, ſupported by pillars 
or conſoles, and encompaſſed with a baluſtrade. 

BALDAC HIN, or BaLDaquin, in architecture, 
a building in form of a canopy, ſupported by pillars, 
and frequently uſed as a covering to inſulated altars. 
Some alſo uſe the term Baldachin for the ſhell over a 
door, | 

BALDINUCCI (Philip), of Florence; a connoiſ- 
ſeur in the polite arts, and the continuator of Vaſar's 
lives of the painters. He died in 1696, aged 72- 

BALDIVIA, or VaLvivia, a fea-port town of 
Chili, in America, belonging to the Spaniards. It is 
ſituated between the rivers Callaculles and Portero, 
where they fall into the ſouth ſea, W. Long. 80. 5+ 
8. Lat. 40. 5. It was built in 1551 by the Spamih 
general Baldivia, from whom it takes its name. We 
may judge of its importance from the ſum nted 
annually by the king for maintaining the garriſon, a 
keeping the fortifications in repair, being no leſs than 
300,000 pieces of eight. It is defended by four ſtrong 
caftles, mounting 100 pieces of fine braſs cannon 
Notwithſtanding which, however, as the garriſon is 
compoſed moſtly of tranſported criminals, on r. 
dependance can be placed, and generally ill ſupplie 
with ammunition, & c. it could make but a poor de- 
fence. In 1643 it was eaſily taken by the Dutch, = 
would probably have maintained their conqueſt again 
all the power of the Spaniſh viceroy, hadthey not been 
obliged to relinquiſh it through ſickneſs and famine. 


The inhabitants of Baldivia amount to about ww 
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ids ſhed their hair, it is called a prilofer. 
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The trade is leſs conſiderable than formerly, becauſe 
the gold mines in the neighbourhood are ſhut up; yet 
ſeveral large ſhips are employed in the trade between 
this port and that of Lima, which conſiſts of gold, 
corn, hides, and ſalt proviſions, which are exchanged 
for ſlaves, ſugar, chocolate, and European commodi- 
ties and manufactures. 


| 


BALDNESS, a defect of hair, chiefly on the ſinci- 
ut. It differs from alopecia, area, ophin/ts, and tinea, 
as theſe all ariſe from ſome vice in the nutritious hu- 
mour ; baldneſs, from the defect of it. When the eye- 
Among the 
cauſes of baldneſs, immoderate venery is reputed one 
of the chief: old age uſually brings it on of courſe, 
Some will have the proximate cauſe of baldneſs to be 
the dryneſs of the brain, and its ſhrinking from the cra- 
nium; it having been obſerved, that in bald perſons 
there is always a vacuity or empty ſpace between the 
full and the brain. Calvus, bald-pate, was a frequent 
term of reproach among the Romans; among whom 
this defect was in great diſcredit. Hence divers arts to 
conceal it, as falſe hair, a galericulus contrived on pur- 
poſe. The later Romans, however, ſeem to have been 
reconciled to baldneſs; for we find among them a kind 
of officers, or ſervants, called g/abratores, or glabrarii, 
whoſe buſineſs was to. take off the hair from all parts, 
even from the head. In an ancient inſcription, there 
is mention of one Diophantus, TI. CAESARIS 
ORNATOR GLABR. that is, ornator Glabrarius. 
BALDOC, a town of Herefordſhire, in England, 
cluefly noted for its trading in malt. W. Long. o. 10. 
N. Lat. $1845 571 | | 
BALDOCK (Ralph de), biſhop of London in the 
reigns of Edward I. and II. was educated at Moreton- 
college, in Oxford; became dean of St Paul's; was 
afterwards promoted to the ſee of London; and at laſt 
was made lord high chancellor of England. He had a 
very amiable character both for morals and learning; 
aud wrote Hiſtoria Anglica, or An Hiſtory of the Bri- 
tiſh Affairs down to his own Time; and, A Collection 
of ry 2 3 ger of the church of St 
aul. Diſhop Baldock died at Stepney, July 24. 1313. 
BALDWIN, archbiſhop of — Do 
of obſcure parents at Exeter, where, in the early part 
of his life, he taught a grammar-ſchool ; after which 
he took orders, and was made archdeacon of Exeter: 
but he reſigned that dignity, and became a Ciſtertian 
monk in the monaſtery of Ford in Devonſhire, of which 
in a few years he was made abbot. In the year 1180, 
le was conſecrated biſhop of Worceſter. In 1184, he 
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zerland, where he continued till 


FF A 0 . 
born at Cove, near Dunwich in Suffolk, in the year 
1495. At 12 years of age he was entered in the mo- 


naſtery of Carmelites at Norwich, and was thence ſent 


to Jeſus-college in Oxford, He was educated a Ro- 
man catholic, but was converted to the Proteſtant reli- 
gion by Thomas lord Wentworth. On the death of. 
ord Cromwell, favourite of Henry VIII. who protec- 
ted him from the perſecutions of the Romitſh clergy, 
he was obliged to retire into the Low Countries, where 
he continued eight years. Soon after the acceſſion of 
Edward VI. he was recalled ; and being firſt preſented 
to the living of Biſhop's-Stocke in Hampſhire, in 1552, 


he was nominated to the ſee of Oſſory. During his re- 


ſidence in Ireland he was remarkably aſſiduous in pro- 
pagating the Proteſtant doctrines; but to very little 
purpoſe, and frequently at the hazard of his life. Once, 
in particular, they murdered five of his domeſtics, who 
were making hay in a meadow near his houſe ; and 
would probably have done the ſame by him, if the ſo- 
vereign of Kilkenny had not come to his aſſiſtance with 
100 horſe and 300 foot. On the acceſſion of Queen 
Mary, the tide of oppoſition became ſo powerful, that, 
to avoid aſſaſſination, he embarked for Holland, but 
was very unfortunate in his eſcape. Firſt he was ta- 
ken by a Dutch man of- war, and robbed by the cap- 
tain of all his effects. Then, being forced by ſtreſs of 
weather into St Ive's in Cornwall, he was confined on 
ſuſpicion of treaſon. Being however releaſed after a 
few days. confinement, the ſhip anchored in Dover 
road, where he was again ſeized on a falſe accuſation, 
After his arrival in Holland, he was kept priſoner for 
three weeks, and at length obtained his liberty on pay- 
ing zo l. From Holland he travelled to Baſil in Swit- 
Queen Elizabeth a- 
ſcended the throne. After his return to England, he 
was, in 1560, made prebendary of Canterbury, pro- 


bably not chuſing to return to his former flock of 


wolves. He died in November 1563, at Canterbury, 
in the 68th year of his age. He was ſo ſevere a writer 
againſt the church of Rome, that his books are parti- 


cularly prohibited in the expurgatory index publiſhed | 


at Madrid, in folio, in the year 1667. He is the ear- 


lieſt dramatic writer in the Engliſh language, or at leaſt 
author of the firſt pieces of that kind that we find in 


print. Of his writings in that way, no fewer than 21 


have been enumerated; only 3 of them, however, have 


been ſeen in print, viz. 1, God's promiſes, an inter- 
lude; 2. St John Baptiſt, an interlude ; 3. Concern- 
ing the laws of nature corrupted ; the firſt of which 
has been reprinted by Dodſley in the firſt volume of 


was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury by Pope Lu- his collection of old plays, and the only copy extaut 


cus III. and, by his ſucceſſor Urban III. was ap- 
pointed legate for that dioceſe. He laid the founda- 
don of a church and monaſtery in honour of Thomas 
Becket, at Hackington, near Canterbury, for ſecular 
3 but, being oppoſed by the monks of Canter- 
ury and the Pope, was obliged to deſiſt. In 1190 
— king Richard I. at Weſtminiſter; and ſoon 
_ followed that prince to the holy land, where he 
0 8 at the ſiege of Ptolemais. Giraldus Cambrenſis, 
by ® accompanied him in this expedition, ſays he was 
ud. mild diſpoſition, and of great abſtinence. He 
þ 4 various tracts on religious ſubjects, which were 
0 _ and publiſhed by Bertrand Tiſſier in 1662. 
\ALE (John), biſhop of Offory in Ireland, was 


of the laſt is preſerved in St Sepulchre's library in Du- 


blin. As to the reſt, they are mentioned by himſelf, as 
his own, in his account of the writers of Britain befare 
mentioned. He alſo tranſlated the tragedies of Pam- 
machius,—His other works are very numerous; but the 
chief is his Catalogue of Britiſh authors : a book of 
ſome merit, as it contains ſome information which 1s 
not elſewhere to be found; but he has deſtroyed his 
credit by his intemperate Billingſgate abuſe of all thoſe 
who differed from him in religion. The authentic part 
of his work is tranſcribed from Leland, The title of 
it is, Illuſtrium Majoris Britannia ſcriptorum catalogus, 
a Fapheto ſauctiſſimi Noah filio ad an. Dom. 1567. 
BALE, in commerce. Any goods packed up in . 
: | ave 


| Bale. 
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Baliſore. 
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and corded round very tight, in order to keep them 
from breaking, or preſerve them from the weather, is 
called a bale.—A. bale of cotton yarn is from 300 to 
400 weight; of raw ſilk, is from 100 to 400; of lock- 
ram or dowlaſs, either three, three and a half, or four 
Pieces, 

BaLe-Goods, among the Engliſh merchants, are 
all ſich as are imported or exported in bales; but the 
French give that name to certain hard-wares, and 0- 
ther ſorts of merchandize, which come to Paris, and 
are commonly made by bad workmen, of indifferent 
materials, | | 

BALEARIC 1$sLAnDs, the ancient name of the 
iſlands Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica, in the Mediterra- 
nean. See Majorca, &, 

BALEY (Walter), the ſon of Henry Baley of Warn- 


well in Dorſetſhire, was born at Potſham in the ſame 


county, and educated at Wincheſter ſchool. From 
thence he was ſent to Oxford ; and, after two years 
probation, was admitted perpetual fellow of New col- 
lege in the year 1550. Having taken his degrees in 
arts, he practiſed phyſie, and in 1558 was proctor of 
the univerſity. About this time he obtained a pre- 
bend of Wells, which he reſigned in 1579. In the 
year 1561 he was appointed queen's profeſſor of phy- 
fic, in 1563 proceeded doctor in that faculty, and af- 
terwards became one of her majeſty's phyficians 1n or- 


dinary. He was thought ſkilful in his profeſſion, and 


had conſiderable practice. He died in 1592, aged 63; 
and was buried in the inner chapel of New college. His 
works are, I. A diſcourſe of three kinds of pepper in com- 
mon uſe, 1588, 8vo. 2. Brief treatiſe of the preſerva- 
tion of the eye-ſight, Firſt printed in the reign of E- 
Iizabeth, in 12mo; afterwards at Oxford in 1616, and 
1654, 8 vo. 3. Directions for health, natural and ar- 
tificial ; with medicines for all diſeaſes of the eyes, 1626, 
4to. 4. Explicatio Galeni de potu convaleſcentium et ſe- 
num, &c. Manuſcript, formerly in lord Ayleſbury's 
library. 
BALI, an iſland of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indies, form- 
ing the north fide of the ſtraits of Java, through which 
the Eaſt-India ſhips ſometimes return from China to 
Europe : but the paſſage is commonly difficult on ac- 
count of contrary winds. The iſland is extremely po- 
pulous, and abounds in rice and other productions pro- 
per to the climate. The inhabitants are Pagans, and 
very warlike. E. Long. 115. 30. S. Lat. 9. o. 
BALIOL, or Barrtior, (Sir John de), founder of 
Baliol-college, in Oxford, was the ſon of Hugh Baliol, 
of Bernard's caſtle, in the dioceſe of Durham; and was 
a perſon very eminent for his power and riches. Durin 
the conteits and wars between King Henry III. and 
his barons, he firmly adhered to the king. In 1263, 
he began the foundation and endowment of Baliol-co]- 
lege, which was afterwards perfeQed by his widow. 
He died in the year 1269. 
Bariol, BALLIOT, or BoitLior, (John), the bro- 
ther of Alexander king of Scotland, and competitor 


See the ar- vith Robert Bruce for that crown *. 


tiele Scot- 
land. 


BALISO RE, a ſea- port town of Aſia, in the Eaſt 
Indies, to the north-weſt of the bay of Bengal. It is 
about four miles from the ſea by land, but 20 by the 
river; ſeated in a very fruitful ſoil producing rice, 
wheat, aromatic ſeeds, tobacco, &c. The inhabitants 
make ſeveral ſorts of ſtuffs of cotton, filk, and a kind 
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adds, are not eat, being accounted poiſonous. They 
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of graſs. The Engliſh, French, and Dutch, have fac. Balin 

tories here; but they are now of no great account, | ” 

E. Long. 85. 20. N. Lat. 21. 30. | Balk, 
BALISTES, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes be. 

longing to the order of amphibia nantes. The charac- 

ters are theſe : the head is flat; there are eight teeth 

in each ſide, and the two anterior ones are longeſt ; in 

the place of gills, the baliſtes has an aperture imme- 

diately above the pectoral fins; the body is flat, the 

ſcales are joined together by the ſkin, and the belly is 

keeled. The ſpecies of this genus are eight; viz, 

1. The monoceros, whoſe head-fin conſiſts of but one Plate IU. 

ray, and the tail-rays are carinated. It is called the fs 2 

unicorn-fi/h by Cateſby; who informs us, that the guts 

of this fiſh are full of ſmall ſhells and coralline ſub. 

ſtances, which by the ſtrength and hardneſs of its jaws 

it is enabled to ground very ſmall. Theſe fiſh, he 


moſt frequent thoſe ſeas, amongſt the Bahama iſlands, 
where the corals are in greateſt plenty. 2. The hiſpi- 
dus, whoſe head-fin is uniradiated; and there is a round 
black ſpot in the tail-fin. The body is rough, and 
briſtly towards the tail. The ſpine or horn is ſituated 
between the eyes; the ſnout is ſubulated; and inſtead 
of a belly · fin, it has a jagged ſharp ſpine. This ſpecies 
is a native of Carolina. 3. The tomentoſus, whoſe 
head - fin, is biradiated, and the body of it towards the 
hind part is hairy. It is a native of America. 4. The 
papilloſus, has a biradiated back-fin, and a papillous 
body. 5. The verrucoſus, has a triradiated back- fin; 
and the tail is full of little warts. In the place of a 
belly- fin, this ſpecies has a large, thick, warty ray. It 
has 25 ſmall reverſed ſharp ſpines at the fide of the tail, 
diſpoſed in four rows. It is a native of India. 6. The 
aculeatus has a triradiated back- fin; and the ſpines of 
the tail lean upon each other. It is alſo a native of In- 
dia. 7. The vetula, or old-wife, has a triradiated pig. 3. 
back-finz the belly-fin is longitudinal, and ſomewhat 
carinated ; and the tail-fin is forked. It is found at 
Aſcenſion iſland. 8. The ringens, has a triradiated 
back-fin; there are three folds on each fide of the 
head, and the tail-fin is forked. This ſpecies is like- 
wiſe found at Aſcenſion iſland. TT Fe 
BALIVO amovenpo, in law, was a: writ for re- 
moving a bailiff from his office, for want of having ſuf- 
ficient land in his bailwick to anſwer the king and his 
people, according to the ſtatute of Weltminiter, 2 reg. 
Orig. 78. a TRE ET 
FALK, among builders, is ſometimes uſed for the 
ſummer-beam of a houſe ; ſometimes for the poles and 
rafters, which ſupport the roofs of barns, &c. ; and 
ſometimes for the beams uſed in making ſea-holds. | 
BALK, or Balk H, a province of „e Bukharia 
in Aſia, about 360 miles long, and 250 broad, fitu- 
ated to the ſouth of the province of Samarkand, and 
to the eaſt of Bukharia Proper. It is the leaſt of the 
three provinces that make up what is called Great 
Bukharia ; but being extremely fertile and well culti- 
vated, the prince draws a great revenue from it. The 
country particularly abounds with ſilk, of which the 
inhabitants make pretty manufactures. The Hebe 
ſubje& to the khan of Balkh are the moſt civilized 0 
all the Tartars inhabiting Great Bukharia, owing pre” 
bably to their commerce with the Perſians : they arc 


likewiſe more induſtrious, and more honeſt, than _=— 
ren; 
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aue wk reſt; but in other reſpects have the ſame cuſtoms with 


| 
Balk. fl. 


ig. 3. 


the reſt of the Tartars. The province is ſubdivided 
into ſeveral counties; the moſt remarkable of which 
are Khotlan, or Katlan, 'Tokhareſtan, and Badagſnhan. 
Its chief cities are Balk, Fariyab, Talkhan, Badag- 
ſhan, and Anderab. ; Ys 

BaLx, the capital of the abovementioned province, 
ſituated on the frontiers of Perſia, in E. Long. 65. 20. 
N. Lat. 37. o. It is probably the ancient Bactra, 
capital of the kingdom of Bactria; and is ſaid by the 


Perſians to have been founded by Kay-umarraz the 


firſt king of Perſia, becauſe he met his brother. upon 
the ſpot where it ſtood, after he had been loſt for a 
long time; balkhiden, or balghiden, in the Perſic 
language, fignifying to receive and embrace a friend. 
The firſt kings of Perſia who reſided in the province 
of Media or Aderbijan, conſidered this city as one of 
their principal frontiers on the fide of Scythia. In the 
27th year of the Hegira, of Chriſt 647, Balk was 
reduced by the Arabs, under the 'command of Abdal- 
lah Ebn Amer. It continued ſubject to Arab princes 
till the year of the Hegira 432, of Chriſt 1041; when 
it was reduced by Togrol Beg, the Tangrolipix of the 
Greeks, and prince of the Seljukian dynaſty. It was 
taken by Jenghiz Khan, A. D. 1221, who with his 
uſual and unparallelled cruelty cauſed all the inhabi- 
tants to be brought without the walls and maſſacred 
without mercy. 5 1369, Sultan Hoſein the laſt of 
the race of Jenghiz Khan was driven from Balkh by 
Tamerlane, whoſe ſucceſſors were driven out by the 
Uzbecks in the 5th century. It was afterwards re- 


deemed by Shah Iſmael Sufi; but finally wreſted out of 


his hands by the Uzbeck Tartars, between whom and 
the Perſians it is the occaſion of almoſt continual wars. It 
was, not long ſince, the reſidence of a khan of Tartars. 


It is the moſt conſiderable city poſſeſſed in theſe parts 


by the Mahometan Tartars, is large, well built, and 
populous, the houſes conſiſting for the moſt part of 
{tone or brick. 'The fortifications conſiſt of bulwarks 


of earth, fenced without with a ſtrong wall high enough 


to cover the ſoldiers employed in defence of thoſe for- 
tiſications. As this place is the reſort of all the buſi- 
neſs tranſacted between the Indies and Great Bukha- 
ria, trade flouriſhes extremely at Balkh ; eſpecially as 
it has a fine river paſſing through its ſuburbs, which 1s 
of vaſt ſervice to the town. This river falls into the 
Amu, in N. Lat. 38. 30. upon the confines of Great 
Bukharia and Kowarazm. The khan's palace, or 
caſtle, is a * edifice built after the oriental manner; 


and conſiſts almoſt entirely of marble, of which there 


are fine quarries in the neighbourhood... The khan of 
Balk, however, was obliged in 1739 to ſubmit. to the 
Perſians under Khouli Kan > but, ſince that time, has 
moſt probably regained his independency. 

BALKE RS, in the fiſhery, perſons placed on rocks, 
and eminences at ſea, to ſpy the herring droves, and 
give notice to the fiſhermen, by waving boughs, what 
way they go, and where they may, be found. 

BALL, in a general ſenſe, a ſpherical and round 
oY, whether naturally ſo, or formed into that figure 

art. EN | 


- 2 in the military art, comprehends all ſorts of 
5 ets for fire- arms, from the cannon to tlie piſtol. 
d. On-balhe are of iron; muſquet- balls, piſtol-balls, 

G are of lead. The experiment has been tried of 


1 


fire-balls with hand granadoes. 


the hand, are made of 


B A L 
iron bolls for piſtols and fuſees ; but they are juſtly 


rejected, not only on account of their lightneſs, which ——— 


prevents them from flying ſtraight, but becauſe they are 
apt to furrow the barrel of the piſtol, &c. 

BALL, in pyrotechnics, is alſo a compoſition of va- 
rious combuſtible ingredients, ſerving to burn, ſmoke, 
give light, &c. In this ſenſe we read of fire-balls, 
light-balls, ſmoke-balls, ſtink-balls, ſky-balls, water- 
balls, land-balls. | 

Fire-BALLs, are bags 'of. canvas filled with gun- 
powder, ſulphur, falt-petre, pitch, &c. to be thrown by 
the ſoldiers, or out of mortars, in order to fire the houſes 
incommoding trenches, advanced poſts, or the like. — 
The 89 divers kinds of fire-balls, or TIvpoBoxcc 
xb; one kind called, more particularly, ovlaaia, og 


oxulers:s, made of wood, ſometimes a foot or even 


a cubit long ; their heads being armed with ſpikes of 
iron, beneath which were hemp, pitch, and other 
combuſtibles, which being ſet on fire, they were caſt 


among the enemy. The preparations of fire-balls, 


among the moderns, conſiſts of ſeveral operations, viz. 
making the bag, preparing the compoſition, tying, 
and, laſtly, dipping the ball. 1. The bags for this 
purpoſe are either oval or round. 2. The compoſition 
wherewith fire-balls are filled, is various: To ten 
pounds of meal-gunpowder add two of falt-petre, one 
of ſulphur, and one'of colophony ;. or, to fix pounds. 
of gunpowder, add four of ſalt - petre, four of ſulphur, 
one of powdered glaſs, half a pound of antimony, as. 
much camphor, an ounce of ſal-ammoniac, and four 
of common falt, all pulveriſed. Sometimes they even fill 
3. For tying the fire- 
balls, they prepare two iron rings, one fitted round the 
aperture, where, the ball is to be an the other 
near its baſe. A cord is tied to theſe rings in ſuch a 
manner, as that the ſeveral turns repreſent ſemicircles 
of the ſphere. cutting the globe thro! the poles : over 
the cords, extended according to the length of the ball, 
others are tied, cutting the former at right angles, and 


parallel to each other, making a knot at each interſec- 


tion: laſtly, after putting in a leaden-bullet, the reſt 
of the ſpace 1s filled with tow or paper. 4. Thus com- 
pleted, the fire-ball remains to be dipped in a compo- 


ſition of melted pitch four pounds, colophony two, 


and linſeed oil or oil of turpentine two; after dip- 
ping, they cover it round with tow, and dip again, 
till it be brought to the juſt diameter required. | 

Light BaLLs, are ſuch as. diffuſe an intenſe light 
around ; or they are balls which, being caft out of the 
hand. or a mortar, burn for ſome time, and illuminate 
the adjacent parts. 1. Luminous or light-balls for 


brimſtone, camphor, and borax, all ſprinkled with oil, 
and moulded into a maſs with ſuet; and this is wrap- 
ped up in tow, with a ſheet of ſtrong paper over it. 
To fire it, they make a hole into it with a bodkin, into 
which they put ſome priming that will burn flow. Its 
uſe is to be caſt into any works they would diſcover in 
the night time. 2. For the * light- balls, or thoſe 
to be thrown to a greater diſtance, they melt equal 
quantities. of ſulphur, turpentine, and pitch; and 
herein dip an earthern. or ftone-ball, of a diameter 


much leſs than that of the mortar out of which the 


fire-ball is to be caſt : then rolling it in gun-powder, 
and covering it round with gauze, they dip it again, 
and 


round powder, ſalt-petre, 


Balls. 
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and repeat the reſt till it come to fit the cavity of the 
mortar : laſtly, they ſprinkle it around with 1 4 


der. This, being once kindled, will ſtrongly illumi- 


nate all around the place where it is thrown, and give 
opportunity to examine the ſtate and condition thereof. 
Smoke or Dark BaLLs, thoſe which fill the air with 
ſmoke, and thus darken a place to prevent diſcoveries. 
To prepare a darkening ball, make an oval or ſphe- 
rical bag, melt roſin over the coals, and add an equal 
part of falt-petre not purified, alſo of ſulphur, and a 
of charcoal. The whole being well incor- 
porated, put in tow firſt ſhred, and fill the bags with 
this compoſition, and dip it after the ſame manner as 
a fire - ball. £ 
Stink-Bails, thoſe which yield a great ſtench where 
fired to annoy the enemy. Their preparation is thus: 
Melt ten pounds of pitch, fix of roſin, twenty of ſalt- 
petre, eight of gun-powder, and four of colophony 3 
to theſe add two of charcoal, ſix of horſe-hoofs cut 
ſmall, three of aſſa-fœtida, one of ſtinking ſaracen, 
and any other offenſive ingredients. The reſt as in 
the former. | FE | 
Sky-BauiLs, thoſe caſt on high out of mortars, and 
which, when arrived at their height, burſting like 
rockets, afford a ſpectacle of decoration, Sky-balls 
are made of a wooden ſhell, filled with various com- 
poſitions, particularly that of the ſtars of rockets. 


Theſe are ſometimes intermixed with crackers and other 


combuſtibles, making rains of fire, &c. 
Water-BALLs, thoſe which ſwim and burn a conſi- 
derable time in the water, and at length burſt therein. 
Theſe are made in a wooden ſhell, the cavity of which 
is filled with refined falt-petre, ſulphur, ſaw-duft 
boiled in water of ſalt - petre, and dried; to which 
ſometimes other ingredients are added, as iron filings, 
Greek pitch, amber duft, powdered glaſs, and cam- 
phor. The ingredients are to be ground, mixed up, 
and moiftened with linſeed oil, nut oil, olive oil, hemp- 
ſeed oil, or petrol. At the bottom is placed an iron 
coffin, filled with whole gunpowder, that the ball may 
at laſt burft with a greater noiſe ; and, Jaſtly, the ball 
is, by the addition of lead or otherwiſe, made of the 
{ame ſpecific gravity with water. 1 L299 
Land-BALLs are thoſe which, being thrown out of 
a mortar, fall to the ground, burn, and burſt there. 
The ingredients are much the ſame as in the water- 


1 


alli, only the ſpecific gravity is not attended to. 


BALL of a Pendulum, the weight at the bottom. 
In ſhorter pendulums, this is called the 536. 

Bait, among the Corniſh miners, fignifies a tin- 
mine. e 


Ball, among printers, a kind of wooden tunnel 


ſtuffed with wool, contained in a leather cover, which 
is nailed to the wood, with which the ink is applied on 
the forms to be wrought off. See PrinTinG. | 
Horſe-BaLLs, among farriers. Horſes have a very 
nice taſte ; it is therefore proper to give the more diſ- 
agreeable drugs in the form of bails, and to make 
drenches of the more palatable.- Balls ſhould be of an 
oval ſhape, not exceeding the ſize of a pullet's egg; 
and ſhould be dipped in tweet oil to make them flip 
down the eaſier. Some horſes have a ſtrait gullet, 
which makes them very averſe to a ball being thruſt 
down their throats; ſuch horſes had better have drench- 
es given them, or their medicines may be mixed with 


1 wa ] 


bran, or in their maſhes, See Fankixkv, paſſin, 
Barr Vein, in mineralogy, a name given by the 
miners of Suſſex to a ſort of iron ore, common there, 


and wrought to confiderable advantage, It yields 
not any great quantity of metal, but what it has runs 
freely in the fire ; it is uſually found in looſe maſſes, 
not in the form of a ftratum, and is often covered with 
one or more cruſts, It generally contains ſome ſpark- 
ling particles; and 1s uſually of a circular form in the 
perfect maſſes, thickeſt in the middle, and gradually 
thinner as it approaches the ſides. The ores of Suffex 
in general are poor, but they require very little trouble 
in the working; ſo that a conſiderable profit is made 
annually from them. I 2 | 
Bar and Socket is an inſtrument made of braſs, 


with a perpetual ſcrew, ſo as to move horizontally, 


vertically, and obliquely ; and is generally uſed for 
the managing of ſurveying and aſtronomical inſtru- 
ments. > | Rar AE ds > aan. 


* 


Pu- Barr, the * name of the lycoperdon *. Ste 1; 
Martial Bar 1s, in pharmacy, are a mixture of filings ?“ in. 
of iron and of cream of tartar, formed into a ſolid con- 


ſiſtence and form of a ball, which is uſed to impregnate 
water or other liquids with iron diſſolved by the tarta- 
reous acid. To make theſe balls, one part of filings of 
iron and two parts powdered cream of tartar are mixed 
well together, and put into an earthen or iron veſſel 
with ſome water. This mixture is to be ſtirred from 
time to time, till it becomes almoſt dry; and then jt is 
to receive more water, and to be ſtirred as before. This 
treatment is to be continued till it acquires, hen nearly 
dry, ſomewhat of the conſiſtence and tenacity of ſoft- 
ened roſin. Then it is to be rolled up into the form of 
a ball, which is generally kept tied up in a rag; and 
when intended to be uſed, it is to be infuſed in water, 
till it gives ſome colour to that liquid. The infuſion 
of martial balls is tonic, vulnerary, difcutient, and ape; 


ritive; and is employed both internally and externally *, * Se I 


Iron being ſoluble in all acids, is attacked in this pre- 
paration by the tartareous acid, which reduces it to a 
Find of neutral ſalt not eryſtallizable. This ſalt would 
remain liquid, and would form a ſoluble martial tartar, 
called tartariſed tincture of Mars. If proper propor- 
tions of filings of iron and eream of tartar be uſed, and 
treated long enough for an entire and complete com- 
bination, nothing would be obtained but a liquor or 


magma, which could not be preſerved in a ſolid form, 
but would be continually moiſt. Therefore, in the mar-. 


tial ball there is a good deal of the cream of tartar and 
filings of iron not combined together, by which its ſo- 
lidity is preſerved. F Is 
Mercurial BaLLs, in pharmacy, are an amalgam of 
mercury and tin, ſufficiently ſolid to be moulded, and 
to preſerve a given form. The method of making them 
is by adding mercury to melted tin, and pourin the 
fluid maſs into a round hollow mould. Theſe balls arc 
employed to purify water, in which they are boiled; 
for which purpoſe travellers often carry ſome along with 
them. Nothing, however, can be 'more pernicious than 
ſuch a practice, ſhould the water contain any mtrow 
acid, which it very often does. 1 
BaLLs of Silk-worm: and Spiders, are little caſes 0r 
cones woven of ſilk, wherein thoſe inſects depoſit = 
eggs. Spiders are extremely tender of their balls, whic 
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they carry about with them, adhering to the * 
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laghan AVOU ar e A RTE | 
ſpecies of filk-worms in Virginia, as big as hens egps, 
uk. and containing each four aurehas. ; 

| Zoologiſts ſpeak of a ſort of balls of hair covered 
over with a ſmooth ſhining coat, or ſhell, found in the 
ſtomachs of oxen, cows, calves, horſes, ſheep, and goats. 
gee the article BEZOAR. | 

BALLAGHAN, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Sligo, and province of Connaught. W. Long. g. 50. 
N. Lat. 53. 48. | | / 

BALLAN, a town of France in the dioceſe of Mons, 
with the title of a marquiſate, ſeated on the river Orne. 
E. Long. o. 20. N. Lat. 48. 10. a 

BALLAD, or BALL ET, a kind of ſong, adapted 
to the capacity of the lower claſs of people; who, be- 
ing mightily taken with this ſpecies of poetry, are 
thereby not a little influenced in the conduct of their 
lives. Hence we find, that ſeditious and deſigning men 
rever fail to ſpread ballads among the people, with a 
See I; view to gain them over to their ſide. 
din. BALLAST, any heavy matter, as ſtones, gravel, 
iron, &c. thrown into the hold of a ſhip, in order to 
make her fink a proper depth in the water, that ſhe 
may be capable of carrying a ſufficient quantity of ſail 
without overſetting. | | : 

There is often great difference in the proportion of 
ballaſt required to prepare ſhips of equal burden for a 
voyage; the quantity being always more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the ſharpneſs or flatneſs of the ſhip's bottom, 
which ſeamen call the for. | | 
Ihe knowledge of ballaſting a ſhip with propriety, 
is certainly an article that deſerves the attention of the 
ſulful mariner: for although it is known, that ſhips in 
general will not carry a ſufficient quantity of Tail till 
they are laden ſo deep that the ſurface of the water will 
nearly glance on the extreme breadth amidſhips, yet 
there is more than this general knowledge required 
lince, if ſhe has a great weight of heavy ballaſt, as lead, 
iron, &c. in the bottom, it will place the centre of gra- 
vity too low in the hold; and although this will enable 
her to carry a great ſail, ſhe will nevertheleſs ſail very 
\cavily, and run the riſk of being diſmaſted by her vio- 
ent rolling, 

10 ballaſt a ſhip, therefore, is the art of diſpoſing 


Balls, 


— 


maintain a proper equilibrium on the water, fo as nei- 
ther to be too /, nor too crank, qualities equally per- 
NCIous 2 as in the firſt, although the ſhip may be fit- 
ed to carry a great fail, yet her velocity will not be 
proportionably increaſed z whilſt her maſts are more 
endangered by her ſudden jerks and exceſſive labour- 
g: and in the laſt, ſhe will be incapable of carrying 
ſail, without the riſk of overſetting. | 

Sliſfneſt in ballaſting, is occaſioned by diſpoſing a 
great quantity of heavy ballaſt, as lead, iron, &c. in 
ve bottom, which naturally places the centre of gra- 
oF very near the keel; and that being the centre a- 
out which the vibrations are made, owes it is pla- 
cd, the more violent will be the motion of rolling. 

; Gr a1*nefs, on the other hand, is occaſioned by ha- 
8 too little ballaſt, or by diſpoſing the ſhip's lading 
17 to raiſe the centre of gravity too high, which alſo 
dangers the maſt in carrying ſail when it blows hard: 
or when the matls loſe their perpendicular height, they 


* i ſhrouds in the nature of a lever, which in- 
ii 


[ ov ] 


bout their anus. Grew mentions balls or bags of a 


thoſe materials ſo that ſhe may be duly poiſed, and 


14 


creaſes as the fine of their obliquity; and a ſhip that . At 


loſes her maſts is in great danger of being loſt. 
The whole art of ballaſting, therefore, conſiſts in pla- 


eing the centre of the 2 to correſpond with the 


trim and ſhape of the veſſel, ſo as neither to be too high 
nor too low; neither too far forward, nor too far aft ; 
and to lade the ſhip ſo deep, that the ſurface of the water 
may nearly rife to the extreme breadth amidſhips ; and 
thus ſhe will be enabled to carry a good fail, incline 
but little, and ply well to the windward. 


Ballet. 
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Ships are ſaid to be in balla/}, when they have no 


other loading. Maſters of veſſels are obliged to de- 


clare the quantity of ballaſt they bear, and to unload it 


at certain places. They are prohibited unloading their 
ballaſt in havens, roads, &c. the negle& of which has 
ruined many excellent ports. — Ships and veſſels taking 
in ballaſt in the river Thames, are to pay ſo much z 
tun to Trinity-houſe, Deptford ; who ſhall employ bal- 
laſtmen, and regulate them; and their hghters to be 
marked, &c. on pain of 101. | 

BALLATOONS, large heavy luggage-boats uſed 
for carrying wood by the river from Aſtracan and the 
Caſpian ſea to Moſcow, Theſe will carry from 100 to 
200 ton, and have from 100 to 120 men employed to 
row and tow them along. 

BALLENDEN (Sir John), a Scottiſh poet, in 
the reign of James V. of Scotland, was deſcended from 
an ancient family in that kingdom. His father, Mr 


Thomas Ballenden of Auchinoul, was director to the 


chancery in the year 1540, and clerk regiſter in 1541. 
Where our poet was educated, we are not informed ; 
but from one of his poems we learn, that in his youth 
he had ſome employment at the court of king James V. 
and that he was in great favour with that prince. Ha- 
ving taken orders, and being created doctor of divinity 
at the Sorbonne, he was made canon of Roſs, and arch- 
deacon of Murray. He likewiſe obtained the place of 
clerk regiſter, but was afterwards deprived of that em- 
ployment by the factions of the times; however, in 
the ſucceeding reign, of Mary, he recovercd that office, 
and was one of the lords of ſeſſion. Being a zealous 
papiſt, he, in conjunction with Dr Laing, was extremely 
aſſiduous in retarding the progreſs of the reformation 
till at laſt, finding the oppoſition too powerful, he quit- 
ted Scotland, and went to Rome, where he died in the 
year 1550. He is generally eſteemed one of the belt 
Scottiſh poets of that age. His works are, 1. The 
hiſtory and chronicles of Scotland of Hector Bobis ( Boe- 
thius), tranſlated by Mr Fohn Ballenden. Edinb. 1536. 
This is not a mere tranſlation, Ballenden having cor- 
reed ſeveral miſtakes of his author, and made large 
additions. It is in folio, and black letter. 2. Caſiuo- 
graphy to the hiſtory of Scotland, with a poetical proem. 
3. A deſcription of Albany. 4. Tranſlation of Boethius's 
deſeription of Scotland. 5. Epiſtles to king James V. 
Bale ſays he had ſeen theſe letters. 6. Several poems 
in Carmichael's collection of Scottiſh poems; belides 
many others in manuſcript, in private libraries in Scot- 
land. 7. Virtue and vyce, a poem addreſſed to king 
James V. | 5 | 
BALLERUS, in ichthyology, the trivial name of 


a ſpecies of cyprinus. See CyPRiNUs, 


BALLET, Bait, or BaLtTTo, a kind of dra- 
matic poem, repreſenting ſome fabulous action or ſub- 


je& divided into ſeveral entries ; wherein ſevera] per- 
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Ballet ſons appear, and recite things under the name of ſome 
Balliteum. deity, or other illuſtrious character. ä | 
Barr is more particularly uſed for a kind of comic 
dance, conſiſting of a ſeries of ſeveral airs of different 
kinds of movements, which together repreſent ſome ſub- 
jet or action. They are performed chiefly by maſks 
repreſenting ſylvans, tritons, nymphs, ſhepherds, and 
the like; and conſiſt of three parts, the entry, figure, 
and the retreat. The word is of Greek origin, formed 
from g, jacere, to caſt, throw, or toſs; whence alſo 
in writers of the middle age, we find ballationes for 
ſaltationes, dancings; and ballare, for ſaltare, to dance. 

BaLLer, in the Engliſh poetry. See BaLLap. 

BALLIAGE, or BAILIAGE, in commerce, a ſmall 
duty paid to the city of London by aliens, and even 
denizens, for certain commodities exported by them. 

BALLICONNEL, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Covan and province of Ulſter. W. Long. 7. 45. 
N. Lat. 54. 6. | 

BALLISHANNON, a large town of Ireland, in 
the county of Donegal, or Tyrconnel, with a good 
haven, W. Long. 8. 25. N. Lat. 54. 25. 

BALLISTA, a machine uſed by the ancients for 
ſhooting darts; it reſembled in ſome meaſure our croſs- 
bow. The word is Latin, ſignifying a croſs-bow ; and 
is derived from the Greek, 5x2, to /hogt, or throw. 

Vegetius informs us, that the ballifta diſcharged 
darts with ſuch rapidity and violence, that nothing could 
reſiſt their force: and Athenzus adds, that Agiſtratus 
made one of little more than two feet in length, which 
ſhot darts 500 paces. EK: 

Plate LVI. fig. 4. repreſents the balliſta uſed in 
fieges, according to the chevalier Folard: 2, 2, the baſe 
of the balliſta; 3, 4, upright beams; 5, 6, tranſverſe 
beams; 7, 7, the two capitals in the upper tranſverſe 
beam, (the lower tranſverſe beam has alſo two ſimilar 
capitals, which cannot be ſeen in this tranſverſe figure); 
9, 9, two poſts or ſupports for ſtrengthening the tranſ- 
verſe beams; 10, 10, two ſkains of cords faſtened to 
the capitals; 11, 11, two arms inſerted between the 


two ſtrands, or parts of the ſkains ; 12, a cord faſtened 


to the two arms; 13, darts which are ſhot by the bal- 
liſta; 14, 14, curves in the upright beams, and in the 
concavity of which cuſhions are faſtened, in order to 
break the force of the arms which itrike againſt them 


with great force when the dart is diſcharged ; 16, the 


arbor of the machine, in which a groove or canal per- 
fectly ſtraight is formed, and in which the darts are 
placed in order to their being ſhot by the balliſta; 
17, the nut of the trigger; 18, the roll or windlaſs, a- 
bout which the cord is wound; 19, an hook, by which 
the cord is drawn towards the centre and the balliſta 
cocked ; 20, a ſtage or table on which the arbor 1s in 

part ſuſtaiged. 

BALLISTEUNM, or BALTIsT 4A, in antiquity, a 
military ſong or dance uſed on occaſions of victory. 
Vopiſcus has preſerved the ba/li/teum ſung in honour of 
Aurelian, who, in the Sarmatian war, was ſaid to 
have killed 48 of the enemy in one day with his own 

hand. Mille, mille, mille, mille, mille, mille decolla- 
wvimus : Unus homo mille, mille, mille, mille decollavit; 
mille, mille, mille vivat, qui mille, mille occidit. Tan- 
tum vini habet nemo, quantum fudit ſanguinis. The 
fame writer ſubjoins another popular ſong of the ſame 
kind: Mille Francos, mille Sarmatas, ſemel occidimus ; 


La 


were a kind of popular ballads, compoſed by poets of 


B AL. 
mille, mille, mille, mille, mille Perſas guærimus. Tt Ball 

took the denomination ba/liſteum from the Greek gane, Ball 
facio, or facto, to caſt or toſs, on account of the mo- 
tions uſed in this dance, which was attended with great 
elevations and ſwingings of the hands. The balliftea 


the lower claſs, without much regard to the laws of 
metre, | 
BALLOON, or BaLLoxn, in a general ſenſe, ſig- 
nifies any ſpherical hollow body, of whatever matter 
it be compoſed, or for whatever purpoſes it be deſigned, 
Thus, with chemiſts, balloon denotes a round ſhort- 
necked veſſel, uſed to receive what is diſtilled by means 
of fire; in architecture, a round globe on the top of 
a pillar; and among engineers, a kind of bomb made 
of paſteboard, and played off in fire-works, either in 
the air or on the water, in imitation of a real bomh. 
BALTOOx allo denotes a kind of game ſomething 
reſembling tennis. The balloon 1s played in the open 
field, with a great round ball of double leather blown 
up with wind, and thus driven to and fro with the 
ſtrength of a man's arm, fortified with a brace of wood, 
BaLLoon, or BALLOEN, is more particularly uſed, 
among voyagers, for the ſtate-barges of Siam. The 
balloons are a kind of brigantine, managed with oars, 
of very odd figures, as lerpents, ſea-horſes, &c. but, 
by their ſharpneſs and number of oars, of incredible 
{wiftneſs. The balloons are ſaid to be made of a fin]: 
piece of timber, of uncommon length ; they are raiſed 
high, and much decorated with carving at head and 
ſtern : fome are gilt over, and carry 120 or even 150 
rowers on each fide. The oars are either plated over 
with filver, or gilt, or »adiated with gold; and the 
dome or canopy in the middle, where the company is 
placed, is ornamented with ſome rich ſtuff, and furniſhed 
with a balluſtrade of ivory, or other coſtly matter, 
enriched with gilding, The edges of the balloon juſt 
touch the water, but the extremities riſe with a ſweep 
tofa great height. Some are adorned with variety of 
figures, ĩmade of pieces of mother of pearl inlaid: the 
richer ſort, inſtead of a dome, carry a kind of ſteeple 
in the middle; ſo that, conſidering the ſtenderneſs of 
the veſſel, which is uſually 100 or 120 feet long, and 
ſcarce ſix broad, the height of the two ends, and of 
the ſteeple, with the load of decorations, it is a kind 
of miracle they are not overſet. 
| BaLtLoon, in the French paper-trade, is a term for 
a quantity of paper, containing 24 reams. 
BaLLooxn, BALLox, or BALTOr, in the French 
glaſs- trade, fignifies a certain quantity of glaſs- plates, 
ſmaller or greater, according to their quality. The 
ballon of white glaſs contains 25 bundles, of fix plates 
per bundle; but the ballon of coloured glaſs is ory 
of 124 bundles, and of three plates to a bundle. 
BALLOTA, wHITE HKORE HOUND 3 a gems of the 
gymnoſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs 
of plants. It is a common weed growing on thc (19s 
of banks in moſt parts of England, as allo in walk- 
places near towns and villages in Scotland; ſo is {el- 
dom admitted into gardens. The flowers grow, n 
whirls, upon branched peduncles, and lean on one ſide 
of the ſtalk ; they are commonly of a dull red colour, 
but ſometimes white. It was formerly uſed in hyſteric 
caſes, but is now fallen into diſuſe. The Swedes 


reckon it almoſt an univerſal remedy in the Gs: 
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Chem. ; « 
Wah, the ſubſtances from which they are obtained“ 


BA L 
their eattle. Horſes, cows, ſheep, and goats, refuſe 
to eat it. | 5 | | 6 

BALLOTADE, in the menage, the leap of a 
horſe between two pillars, or upon a ſtraight line, made 
with juſtneſs of time, with the aid of the hand, and 
the calves of the legs; and in ſuch a manner, that when 
his fore-feet- are in the air, he ſhews nothing but the 
ſhoes of his hinder-feet without yerking out. 

BALLO'TING, a methgd of voting at elections, 
&c. by means of little balls uſually of different colours, 
by the French called ballotes ; which are put into a 
box privately. | 

BALLS, or BAlLETSs, in heraldry, a frequent 
bearing in coats of arms, uſually;denominated, accord- 
ing to their colours, bezants, plates, hurts, &c. 

BALLUSTER, a ſmall kind of pillar uſed for bal - 
luſtrades. 5 | I 

BALLUSTRADE, a ſeries or row of balluſters, 
joined by a rail; ſerving as well for a reſt to the elbows, 
as for a fence or incloſure to balconies,. altars, ſtair- 
caſes, Kc. See ARCHITECTURE, no 79, 80. 

BALM, in botany, See Mer1884. 

Baum, or BALSsAM. See BALSAM. 

Baum of Gilead. See OpOBALSAM. | 

BALNAVES (Henry), a Scottiſh proteſtant divine, 
born in the ſhire of Fife, in the reign of James V. 
and educated at the univerſity of St Andrew's. He 
went afterwards to France in order to finiſh his ſtudies ; 
and, returning to Scotland, was admitted into the fa- 
mily of the earl of Arran, who at that time governed 
the kingdom : but in the year 1542 the earl diſmiſſed 
him for having embraced the Proteſtant religion. In 


1564, he joined, ſays Mackenzie, the murderers of 


cardinal Beaton ; for which he was declared a traitor, 
and excommunicated. Whilſt that party were be- 
ſieged in the caſtle of St Andrew's, they ſent Balnaves 
to England, who returned with a conſiderable ſupply 
of proviſions and money : but, being at laſt obliged 
to ſurrender to the French, he was ſent with the reſt of 
the garriſon to France. He returned to Scotland about 
the year 1559; and, having joined the congregation, 

e was appointed one of the commiſſioners to treat 
with the duke of Norfolk on the part of queen Eliza- 
beth. In ! 563 he was made one of the lords of ſeſſion, 
and appointed by the general aſſembly, with other 
learned men, to reviſe the Book of Diſcipline. Knox, 
his cotemporary and fellow-labourer, gives him the 


character of a very learned and pious divine. He died 


at Edinburgh in the year 1576, He wrote, 1. 4 


treatiſe concerning juſtification. Edinb. 1550, 8“. 2. A 


vatechifin, or confeſſion of faith. Edinb. 1 584, 82, 
BALNEUM, a term uſed by chemiſts to ſignify a 


veſſel filled with ſome matter, as ſand, water, or the 


ke, in which another is placed that requires a more. 


gentle heat than the naked fire *. | 


unzus ; now Tavira, capital of Algarva Þ* 

| BALSAM, or Native BALsAu, an oily, reſinous, 
liquid ſubſtance, flowing either ſpontaneouſly, or by 
means of inciſion, from certain plants. There are a 
great variety of balſams, generally denominated from 


See MATERIA Mica, 99, 


BALS AM 
of Peru. 
- 100, 101. | 


Barsan of Copaiba. 
Barsau of Tolu. 
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BALSA, an ancient town of Luſitania in the Ager 


Bi A: Þ 


Prepared BALsAM; as Locatelli”s, the Traumatic, 


See PHARMACY, n“ 432, 890, &. | 
BALSAMICS. Bal/amica is a Latin word which ſig- 


nifies mitigating. The term balſamic is a very lax one; 
it includes medicines of very different qualities, as e- 


Balſamies 


Baluze. 


—— 


mollients, detergents, reſtoratives, &c. but in medicines Motherby's 
of all theſe kinds there ſeems to be this requiſite in Med. D:#. 


them, viz. that they be ſoft, yielding, and adheſive, 
alſo that by their ſmallneſs they have a ready diſpoſition 
to motion. Medicines of this tribe are generally re- 


quired for complaints whoſe ſeat is in the viſcera; and 


as they cannot be conveyed: there but by the common 
road of the circulation, it follows that no great effects 
can be expected from them but by their long continu- 
ation. Hoffman calls by the name of bal/amics thoſe 
medicines which are hot and acrid, alſo the natural bal- 
ſams, gums, &c. by which the vital heat is increaſed. 
BALSORA. See BassoRka. | 
BALTAGI, among the Turks; porters, and hew- 
ers of wood, in the court of the grand fignior ; who 
alſo-mount on horſeback, when the emperor rides out. 
Part of them alfo, who, for that purpoſe, muſt be ca- 
ſtrated, keep watch at the gates of the firſt and ſecond 
courts of the ſeraglio. Theſe laſt are called capigi, and 


their commander capigi paſcha. 


BALTIC sEA, a great gulph between Germany 
and Poland; from which run ſeveral other gulphs, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Bothnia, Finland, Livonia, and Dant- 
zick. It is remarkable that this ſea neither ebbs nor 
flows, and there 1s always a current ſets through the 
ſound into the ocean. It is generally frozen over three 


or four months in the year. Yellow amber is found in 


plenty on this coaſt. | 
BALTIMORE, a town of Ireland in the county 
of Corke and province of Munſter, with the title of a 
barony. Tt 18 ſeated on a headland which runs into the 
ſea, five miles north-eaſt of Cape Clear. W. Long. g. 


10. N. Lat. 51. 15. 


BALTZAR (Thomas), a native of Lubec, was an 
eminent muſical compoſer, and eſteemed the fineſt per- 
former on the violin of his time. He came into Eng- 
land in the year 1658, and lived about two years in 


the houſe of Sir Anthony Cope of Hanwell in Oxford- 
ſhire. He was the great competitor of Davis Mell, 


who, though a clock-maker by trade, was, till Baltzar 
came hither, allowed to be the fineſt performer on the 


violin in England ; and after his arrival he divided with 
him the public applauſe, it being agreed that Mell ex- 
celled in the fineneſs of his tone and the ſweetneſs of 
his manner, and Baltzar in the power of execution and 
command of the inſtrument. Moreover, it is ſaid of 
the latter, that he firſt taught the Engliſh the practice 
of ſhifting, and the uſe of the upper part of the finger- 
board. Baltzar was given to intemperance, and is ſaid to 
have ſhortened his days by exceſſive drinking: he was bu- 
ried in Weſtminſter-abbey on the 27th day of July 1663. 

BALUCLAVO, or Jamszor, a ſea-port town of 


Crimea on the Black Sea, where they build ſhips for 


the Grand Signior. E. Long. 35. 15. N. Lat. 44. 50. 

BALUZE (Stephen), a French writer, born in 
16371, and ſometime librarian to M. Colbert. In 1693 
he obtained a penſion, with the poſt of director of the 
royal college, for writing the lives of the popes of A- 
vignon; both which advantages he ſoon loſt in the fluc- 
tuation of court - parties. Baluze is much more 
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Balypr, noted for collecting ancient MSS. and illuſtrating them 


Balzac. 


by notes, than famed for his own compoſitions. 
BALYUR, or Bart1vs, a ſea- port of Africa in the 
kingdom of Dancali, about 14 hours journey weſt from 
Babel-Mandel. It is remarkable only for being the 
landing place of the Abyſſinian Patriarch Alphonſus 
Mendez, with his Jeſuits and Portugueſe, on April 34 
1724. The king who had received orders from the A- 
byſſinian emperor to give them a proper reception, diſ- 
patched his fon to meet them and conduct them to 
him. The royal palace they found to conſiſt of about 


half a dozen of tents, and a ſcore of huts, fenced about 


with a thorn hedge, and ſhaded by ſome wild kinds of 
trees, Near the palace was a river, which was then 
quite dried up, and no water to be found but what was 
digged for in the channel. The- hall of audience was 
only a large tent about a muſket-ſhot from the reſt, At 
the upper end was a kind of throne made of ſtones and 
clay, covered with a carpet, and two velvet cuſhions. 
At the other end was his majeſty's horſe, with the ſad- 


dle and other accoutrements hanging on one ſide; it 


being the cuſtom of this country for the maſter and 
horſe to lie together, whether king or ſubject. A- 
round the hall were about 50 young men ſitting croſs- 
legged; and when the Portugueſe ambaſſadors were 
admitted, they were made to fit down in the ſame po- 
ture. Soon after came the king preceded by ſome of 
his domeſtics, one having an earthen pitcher full of 
hydromel, another a cup made of porcelane, a third 
carrying a cocoa ſhell full of tobacco, and a fourth 
bringing a ſilver tobacco-pipe with ſome fire. Next to 
them was the king, dreſſed in a light ſilk ſtuff, having 
on his head a turban, from the rims of which hung a 
parcel of rings nicely wrought, which dangled before 
his face. He had in his hand a ſhort kind of javelin, 
and was followed by all the chief officers of his court 
and houſehold. The reſpect paid him at his coming 


in was by ſtanding on their feet, and 8 down 


again twice, after which they went forward to 
hand. 

BALZAC (John Lewis Guez de), born at An- 
gouleme in 1595. Voltaire allows him the merit of 
having given numbers and harmony to the French proſe, 
but cenſures his ſtyle as ſomewhat bombalt, The cri- 
tics of his own time gave him no little diſquiet; and he 
gave them no little advantage over him by his ſallies of 


ifs his 


vanity, and ſome particular propoſitions which were 


a little dangerous. Mr Balzac, getting rid of theſe 
diſputes by his moderation, ſettled at his country-ſeat ; 
refined his ſtyle and genius; and got by his letters 
and other writings which he publiſhed from time to 


time, the reputation of being the firſt writer in France. 


He was at length drawn from his retirement by the 
hopes of mY his fortune under cardinal Richlieu, 
who had formerly courted his friendſhip; but in a few 
years he retired again, diſguſted with the ſlaviſh de- 
pendence of a court life, All he obtained from the 
court was a penſion of 2000 livres, with the titles of 
counſellor of ſtate and hiſtoriographer of France He 
died in 1654; and was buried in the hoſpital of Notre 
Dame des Anges, to which he bequeathed 12,000 
livres. He left an eſtate of 100 franks per aun. for a 
gold medal to be beſtowed every two years for the belt 
diſcourſe on ſome moral ſubjeck. Beſides his letters, he 
wrote a work called Geuvres Diverſes, i. e. on various 


„ 
ſubje&ts 3 The Prince; The Chriſtian Socrates, &c, 
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and many other pieces; all of which have been publiſh. 
ed in two volumes folio. | 


BAMBA, a province of the kingdom of Congo 3 


Africa. It is ſituated between the rivers of Ambriſi 
and Loze; the laſt of which parts it from Pemba on 
the eaſt, and the Ambriſi from the province of Sogno 
on the north. Along the ſea-coalts it extends itſelf 


northward to the river Lelunda; and on the ſouth to 


that of Danda, which parts it from the kingdom of 
Angola. The governors of this province bear the title 
of dukes, and are always ſome of the princes of the 
royal family. They are as deſpotic and arbitrary as if 
they were really kings, notwithſtanding the care and 
pains their monarchs have taken. to keep them within 


due bounds. The ſoil of this province is very fertile; 
and would produce all the neceſſaries of life in great 


plenty, were the inhabitants but induſtrious in its cul- 
tivation. The ſ{ea-coaſts produce a vaſt quantity of ſalt, 
which could be purified with little trouble, and would 


yield an extraordinary revenue if the duties were dul 


paid; but theſe the governors find means to fink moſtly 
into their own coffers.— Here is alſo the fiſnery of the 
zimbis, or little ſea-ſnail, whoſe ſhell is the current 
coin, not only in this and the neighbouring kingdom, 
but alſo in the moſt diſtant parts of Africa, Here are 
alſo ſaid to be mines of gold, filver, quickſilyer, cop- 


per, tin, and iron; but none except-the iron mines are 
allowed to be worked. 


BAMBERG, a large handſome town of Franconia 
in Germany, and capital of a biſhopric of the ſame 


name. It was formerly imperial, but is now ſubject 


to the biſhop. The country about it produces plenty 
of corn, fruits, and liquorice. It has an univerſity, 
founded in 1585; and is fituated at the confluence of 
the rivers Main and Reidnitz, E. Long. 10. 15. 
N. Lat. 50. 10. | 
Baux, a town of Bohemia, ſituated at the foot 
of a mountain. E. Long. 16. 50. N. Lat. 49. 53. 

BAMBOCCIO. See LarR. 

BAMBOE, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
of arundo *. It is a plant which multiplies very much 
by its root, from which ſprings a ramous or branchy 
tuft, after the manner of the European reeds. The 
Indian bamboe is the largeſt kind of cane that is 
known, It is of an extraordinary height and bigneſs, 
when it bears its bloſſom: each thoot or cane is often, 
towards the bottom, of the bigneſs of a man's thigh, 
and decreaſes gradually to the top, where it bears 2 
bloſſom or flower, like our reeds, in their proper ſea- 
ſon. With theſe canes of bamboe the Indians build 
their houſes, and make all forts of furniture, in a very 
ingenious manner. The wood of theſe canes is fo bard 
and ſtrong, that they ſerve very well to make piles for 
ſupporting their little houſes, built over rivers, which 
have a gentle courſe, as if it were over ſlanting waters. 
They alſo make with this wood all forts of utenſils ſor 
their kitchens and tables. The thickeſt bamboes ſerve 
to make the ſticks and poles with which the ſlaves Cr 
other perſons carry thoſe ſorts of litters which are called 
palanquins, and are ſo common in uſe and fo conve- 
nient in all the eaſt. They likewiſe make of that wood 
a kind of pails, in which the water keeps extremely 
cool. The walking-canes which we ſee in Europe, are 


the firſt and ſmallelt ſhoots of the bambocs. The — 
ays, 


& Aclia ſer 


met 


See + 
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tinhoe, lays, and thoſe Chineſe who are diſperſed in the Mo- 
unbuck. juccas and Sunda iſles, uſe the young ſmall ſhoots of 
the bamboes preſerved in vinegar after their manner, 
with very ſtrong peppered ingredients. This they call 
achiar bamboe. For they give the name of achiar to 
all that is preſerved in vinegar ; and, to dittinguiſh it, 
they add to that name of achiar that of the thing pre- 
we /clia ſerved *. Two pieces of bamboe of a certain bigneſs, 
uA. being rubbed hard againſt each other after a certain 
manner, will produce fire; and, when the Indians can- 
not get any by other means, they obtain it that way. 

BAMBOE-Habit; a Chineſe contrivance by which a 
perſon who does not know how to ſwim may eafily 
keep himſelf above water. The following account of 
it is from a letter to the author of the Seaman' Pre- 
ſervative. © In the year 1730, I was paſſenger in a 
ſhip from Batavia to China, burden about 400 tons, 
called the Pridae, Franciſco Xavier commander, freight- 
ed by Engliſh, Chinefe, and Portugueſe. Near the 
coalt of China we met one of thoſe ſtorms called a 
Tuftoon, (Tau feng) or a great wind, which carried 


away all our maſts, bowſprit, and rudder ; and in our 
ment the ſhip would founder. — We conſequently were 


gueſe ſtood in their ſhirts only, ready to be thrown off; 
but the Chineſe merchants came upon deck, not in a 
cork-jacket, but I will call it a bamboe-habit, which 
had lain ready in their cheſts againſt fuch dangers; and 
it was thus conſtrued ; four bamboes, two before, 
and two behind their bodies, were placed horizontally, 
and projected about 28 inches, Theſe were eroſſed on 
each fide by two others, and the whole properly ſe- 
cured, leaving a ſpace for their body ; ſo that they had 

only to put it over their heads, and tie the ſame ſe- 
curely, which was done in two minutes, and we were 


here ſubjoined. 


| 


——— 


| _—_— 
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BAMBUCK, a country of Africa, of which the 
following account is given by the Abbe Raynal, on 
the credit of a modern traveller whom he does not 
name. In the interior parts of Africa, under the 
12" or 13 5h degree of north latitude, there is, ſays a 
modern traveller, a pretty large country, known by 
tte name of Bambuck. It is not ſubject to a particular 
king; but governed by village lords, called farims. 
Theſe hereditary and independent chiefs are all ob- 
ged to unite for the defence of the ſtate, when it is 
either attacked as a community, or only in one of its 
ranches. | 
i . The territory of this ariſtocratical ſtate is dry and 
tcl, It produces neither maize, rice, nor pulſe. 


SS — 
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hold we had fix feet of water, expecting every mo- 


conſulting our preſervation : the Engliſh and Portu- 


ſatisfied they could not poſſibly fink.” The ſhape is 
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The inſupportable heat it is ſubje& to, proceeds in Bambuck, 
part from its being ſurrounded by high mountains, Bamf. 
which prevent the wind from refreſhing the air. 'The 
climate is as unwholeſome as it is diſagreeable; vapours, 
which continually iſſue from the bowels of a ſoil replete 
with minerals, render this country unfit to live in, eſpe- 
cially to ſtrangers. | | 

& It is gold that hath made this miſerable country 
an object worthy of notice : gold, which in the eyes of 
the covetous man ſeems to compenſate for all the evils 
of nature, tho? in reality it increaſes them all. 'This 
metal is ſo common in this country, that it is found 
almoſt indiſcriminately every where. To obtain it, 
ſometimes it is ſufficient to ſcrape the ſurface of the - 
earth, which is clayiſh, light, and mixed with ſand. 
When the mine is very rich, it is digged only to the 
depth of a few feet, and never deeper; though it has 
been obſerved, that the lower it was digged, the more 
gold the foil afforded. The miners are too indolent to 
purſue a toil which conſtantly becomes more tedious, 
and too 1gnorant to perceive the inconveniences it 
would be attended with.. Their negligence and their 
folly are in this initance ſo extraordinary, that in waſh- | 
ing the gold, in order to ſeparate it from the earth, 
they only preſerve the larger pieces : the light parts 
paſs away with the water, which flows down an in- 
clined plain. | 

4 The inhabitants of Bambuck do not work theſe 
mines at all times, nor are they at liberty to do it 
when they pleaſe. They are obliged to wait till pri- 
vate or public wants determine the farims to grant this 
permiſſion. When it is proclaimed, all who are able 
to avail themſelves of this advantage meet at the ap- 
pointed place. When their work is finiſhed, a divifion 


is made. Half of the gold goes to the lord, and the - 


remainder is equally diſtributed among the labourers. 
Thoſe who want gold at any other time than that of 
the general digging, ſearch for it in the beds of the ri- 
vers, where it is very common. 

& The French and Engliſh have ſucceſſively been 
deſirous of appropriating to themſelves theſe real or ima- 
ginary riches. Some thought they could reach this 
country by the Niger, others by the Salum. Far from 
having ſucceeded in their attempts of becoming maſters 
of this country, they have not yet aſcertained its ex- 
iſtence. The unſucceſsfulneſs of paſt efforts hath re- 
doubled the activity of ſanguine minds: ſenſible aud 
judicious merchants have choſen to limit themiclves to 
a commerce much more important, which is that of 
ſlaves.” ; 

BAMEFF, a ſhire of Scotland, comprehending part 
of Buchan, with the countries of Strathdovern, Boyn, 
Enzie, Strathaven, and Balvenie, extends 32 miles 
from eaſt to weit, and 13 in breadth from north to 
ſouth. On the ſouth, it is ſeparated from part of Bu- 
chan by the river Ugie; on the eaſt, it is watered by 
the Dovern and the German ocean; on the weſt, it is 
bounded by the Spey and the country of Murray; on 
the ſouth-weſt, it borders on Badenoch and the Braces 
of Mar; and on the north, it is confined by the Mur- 
ray Frith. The face of the country is agreeably di- 
verſiſied with hill and dale, not without woods, well 
watered with rivers, and exhibiting many ſeats and 
plantations. The air is pure and keen, the climate 
healthy, and the foil fertile, producing plenciful crops 
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Bam, of corn. The country of Buchan, extending north- 
Bamiyan. wards from the river Ugie to the ſea, and weſtward as 


| — 


Scotland. 
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far as Dovern, comprehending a tract of 20 miles in 
length, and nine in breadth, is more free from hills 
and mountains than any other country of the ſame ex- 
tent in the kingdom of Scotland. It is inhabited chief- 
ly by Lowlanders, and gives the title of Earl to the 
chief of the family of Erikine. The country of Bamff 


abounds with the neceſſaries and comforts of life. The 


paſture-grounds yield ſheep, cattle, and horſes: the 
arable lands produce plenty of corn; while the rivers 
and ſea ſupply great quantities of fiſh. Various mine- 
rals have been found in different parts of the ſhire ; and 
a piece of amber, as large as a horſe, was once caſt a- 
ſhore on the beach. In the mountainous diſtrict of 
Balvenie, on the weſtern fide of the ſhire, watered by 


the Spey, there is a noted rock, which produces hones 


and whet-ſtones ſufficient to ſupply the whole iſland. 
Here are alſo veins of allum · ſtone, and ſprings of al- 
lum-water. Strathallan, another diſtrict to the north- 
eaſt of Balvenie, abounds with ſuch plenty of lime- 
ſtone, that the inhabitants uſe it as common ſtone in 
building their houſes; and moreover burn a great quan- 
tity of into lime, which they fell to good advantage in 
the village of Keith, on the river Dovern. Along this 
whole coaſt, there are ancient Daniſh monuments, ſuch 
as cairns, tumuli, and huge ſtones ſtanding erect. In 
Strathaven, a hilly country, lying along the limpid 
river Avin, which falls into the Spey, we meet with 
Gordon caſtle, belonging to the duke of Gordon, the 
moſt princely edifice in the north of Scotland, conſiſt- 
ing of noble apartments, magnificently furniſhed, and 
environed with fine gardens and parks, well ſtored with 
fallow-deer. The ſame nobleman poſſeſſes ſeveral other 
ſeats in this county. | 

Baur, the capital of the. ſhire of that name in 
It 1s ſeated at the mouth of the river Do- 
vern, but has no harbour, and conſequently little trade 
except for corn and ſalmon, W. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 
. A 

BAMIYAN, a city of Aſia, ſituated in the pro- 
vince of Zableſtan, 10 days journey from Balkh, and 
eight from Gazna. Tt is remarkable only for its 
dreadful cataſtrophe when taken by Jenghiz Khan in 
1221. At that time the city belonged to ſultan Jalal- 
lodin, the laſt of the famous Mahmud Gazni's race. 
Jenghiz Khan was at that time about to attack Gazna, 
that prince's capital; but was ſtopped by the garriſon 
of Gazna, which he had. hoped would give Nin no 
trouble. In this, however, he was diſappointed. The 
people had for a long time expected an attack; and had 
therefore ruined the country for five or ſix leagues 
round, while the peaſants had carried away the ſtones, 
and every thing that could be of uſe to the beſiegers. 
Accordingly, Jenghiz Khan having erected wooden 
towers, and planted his engines upon them, was in a 
ſhort time obliged to give over his attacks till millſtones 
and other materials could be brought from a great di- 
ſtance. The walls of the city were very ſtrong, ſo that 
the engines of the Moguls made but little impreſſion ; 
and the garriſon making frequent and furious allies 
cut off whole ſquadrons of their enemies, and frequent- 
ly overthrew their towers and engines. This exceed- 
ingly chagrined Jenghiz Than; who one day returning 
from a fruitleſs attack, and hearing of the defeat of 
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one of his generals by Jalallodin, ſwore to be revenged 3 
on Bamiyan, This fury coſt the life of one of fie "= 
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randchildren; who expoſing himſelf too much, to 
pleaſe his grandfather, was flain with an arrow. At 
laſt, however, by the numberleſs multitude of the Mo. 
guls, who continued the attacks without intermiſſion, 
the city was taken, after its walls had been ruined in 
many places, and the braveſt ſoldiers and officers of the 
garriſon ſlain in its defence. The mother of the young 
prince who had been killed, entering with the troops, 
and more deſerving the name of a fiend than a woman, 
cauſed the throats of all the inhabitants to be cut, 
without excepting one. She even gave orders to ri 
up the bellies of all the women with child, that not an 
infant might be left alive. In ſhort, to gratify the rage 
of this inhuman monſter, the buildings were all levelled 
with the ground; the cattle, and every living creature, 
deſtroyed; inſomuch that the hardened Moguls them- 
ſelves gave this place the name of Maubalig, which in 
their language ſignifies the unfortunate city. A ſtrong 
caſtle has ſince been built out of its ruins, 
BAMPTON, a town of Devonſhire, ſituated in a 
bottom ſurrounded: with high hills. W. Long. 4. 25. 
. 5 
BAN, or Bans. See Bann. 


Ban, in commerce, a ſort of ſmooth fine muſlin, 


which the Engliſh import from the Eaſt Indies. The 


Piece 18 almoſt a yard broad, and runs about 20 yards 
and a half. b 

BANANA- TREE, a ſpecies of the muſa or plan- 
tain. See PAN T Alx. | 

BANARES, or BENARES, a handſome town of 
Aſia, in the dominions of the Great Mogul, greatly 
celebrated for its ſanctity, and being the univerſity of 
the Indian bramins. It is ſeated on the north ſide of 
the river Ganges, in E. Long. 82. 30. N. Lat. 26. 20. 

BANBURY, a town of Oxfordſhire in England, 
ſituated on the river Charwell, in W. Long. 1. 20. 
N. Lat. 52. o. . 

BANC, or Benc4a, in law, denotes a tribunal, or 
judgment-ſeat : hence &ing's banc is the ſame with the 
court of king*s-bench, and common banc with that of 
common pleas *. N 

BANCA, an iſland of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indies, be- 
tween Sumatra and Borneo; from the firſt of which it 
is ſeparated only by a narrow channel. E. Lon. 105. Io. 


N. Lat. 13. . 


BANCALIS, a ſea- port town on the eaſt coaſt of 
the iſland of Sumatra, where the Dutch have a ſettle- 
ment. E. Long. 99. 7. N. Lat. 1. 5. | 

BANCO, an Italian word which ſignifies bank. It 
is commonly uſed to ſignify the bank of Venice. 

BANCOCK, a town of the kingdom of Siam in 
Aſia, with a fort, which was once in the poſſeſſion of 
the French, but they were driven from it in 1688. 
E. Long. 101. 5. N. Lat. 13. 25. : 
- BAND, in a general ſenſe, ſome ſmall narrow li- 
gament, wherewith any thing is bound, tied, or la- 
ſtened. 

Baup, in architecture, a general name for any flats 
low member, or moulding, that is broad, but not ver 
ders; fit | | 
Banv of Soldiers, in military affairs, thoſe who fight 
under the ſame flag or enſign. 

Bax D / Per/ioners, a company of 120 3 
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ditti, whom the laws have branded with diſgrace; and 


N 
who receive a yearly allowance of 1001. for attending 
on his majeſty on ſolemn occaſions. | 

BanD is alſo the denomination of a military order in 
Spain, inſtituted by Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, for 
the younger ſons of the nobility ; who, before their ad- 
miſſion, muſt ſerve 10 years, at leaſt, either in the army, 
or at court; and are bound to take up arms for the ca- 
tholic faith againſt the infidels. 

BaxD, in ſurgery. See BAnDAGE. 

BANDA 15$LanDs, the general name of five iſlands 
in the Eaſt Indies, belonging to the Dutch. Two of 
them are uncultivated, and almoſt entirely uninhabited ; 
the other three claim the diſtinction of being the only 
ilands in the world that produce the nutmeg. 

If we except this valuable ſpice, the iſlands of Banda, 
like all the Moluccas, are barren to a dreadful degree. 
What they produce in ſuperfluities they want in neceſ- 
ſaries. The land will not bring forth any kind of corn; 
and the pith of the ſago ſerves the natives of the coun- 
try inſtead of bread, _. 

As this food 1s not ſufficient for the Europeans who 
ſettle in the Moluccas, they are allowed to fetch pro- 
viſions from Java, Macaſſar, or the extremely fertile 
iſland of Bali. The company itſelf carries ſome mer- 
chandiſe to Banda. | 

This is the only ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies that 
can be conſidered as an European colony ; becauſe it 
is the only one where the Europeans are proprietors of 
lands, The company finding that the inhabitants of 
Banda were ſavage, cruel, and treacherous, becauſe 
they were impatient under their yoke, reſolved to ex- 
terminate them, Their poſſeſſions were divided amon 
the white people, who got ſlaves from ſome of the neigh- 
vouring iſlands to cultivate the lands. Theſe white 
people are for the moſt part Creoles, or malecontents 
who have quitted the ſervice of the company. In the 
ſmall iſland of Roſinging, there are likewiſe ſeveral ban- 


young men of abandoned principles, whoſe families 
wanted to get rid of them: ſo that Banda is called the 
aud of correction. The climate is ſo unhealthy, that 
theſe unhappy men live but a ſhort time. It is on ac- 
count of the loſs of To great a number of hands, that 
attempts have been made to transfer the culture of the 
nutmeg to Amboyna; and the company were likewiſe 
probably influenced by two other ſtrong motives of in- 
tereſt, as their trade could be carried on with leſs ex- 
peuce and greater ſafety. But the experiments that 
have been made have proved unſucceſsful, and matters 
remain in their former ſtate. 

BANDAGE, in ſurgery, a fillet, roller, or ſwath, 
uſed in dreſſing and binding up wounds, reſtraining 


dangerous hæmorrhages, and in joining fractured and 
diſlocated bones. 


BANDALEER, or BAxDELEER, in military affairs, 
a large leathern belt, thrown over the right ſhoulder, 
and hanging under the left arm; worn by the ancient 
muſqueteers, both for the ſuſtaining of their fire-arms, 
and for the carriage of their muſquet-charges, which 
eing put up in little wooden cafes, coated with lea- 
2 were hung, to the number of twelve, to each ban- 
aleer, 


» BANDELET, or Bax rr, in architecture, any 


one architrave, 
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tle band, or flat moulding, as that which crowns the 
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/ BANDER-coxco, a ſmall ſea- port town in Aſia, 
ſeated on the Perſian Gulph. E. Long. 54. 10. N. Lat. 
188. | v7 | 
BANDERET, a“ general, or one of the comman- 
ders in chief of the forces. —This appellation is given 
to the principal commanders of the troops of the canton 
of Bern in Switzerland, where there are four banderets, 
who command all the forces of that canton. 
BANDEROLL, a little flag, in form of a guidon, 
extended more in length than in breadth, uſed to be 
hung out on the maſts of veſſels, &c. 
_BANDITTI, perſons proſcribed, or, as we call it, 
outlawed ; ſometimes denominated banniti, or foris- 
bannit:. : | 
Bax Dirri, or BAN DIrI, is alſo a denomination gi- 
ven to highwaymen, or robbers, who infeſt the roads 
in troops, eſpecially in Italy and France. The term is 
alſo applied to a ſort of freebooters, who pillage in the 
iſlands of the Archipelago. ol 
BANDORA, the capital of the iſland of Salſet, on 


the welt coaſt of the peninſula on this fide the Ganges. 


It is ſeparated from the iſland of Bombay by a narrow 
channel, and ſubject to the Portugueſe. E. Lon. 72. 30. 
N. Lat. 19. o. 
BAN DORA is alſo the name of an ancient muſical in- 
ſtrument, with ſtrings, reſembling a lute. See Lurx. 
BANDY-LEcceD Perſons are ſuch whoſe feet are 
diſtorted, turning either inward or outward on either 


ide. | 


| BANE, (from the Sax. Jana, a murderer), ſigni- 
fies deſtruction or overthrow. Thus, „I will be the 
bane of ſuch a man, is a common ſaying. So, when a 
perſon receives a mortal injury by any thing, we ſay, 
& it was his baze-:?? and he who is the cauſe of ano- 
ther man's death, is ſaid to be /e bane, i. e. a malefac- 
tor. | 

BANGHIR, a town of Ireland, in king's county in 
the province of Leiuſter, ſeated on the river Shannon. 
W. Long. 8. 5. N. Lat. 53. 10. 

BANGLE Eaxs, an imperfection in a horſe, reme- 
died in the following manner. Place his ears in ſuch a 
manner as you would have them ſtand; bind them with 
two little boards fo faſt that they cannot ſtir, and then 
clip away all the empty wrinkled ſkin cloſe by the head. 

BANGIUS (Thomas), a Daniſh divine, and an e- 
legan Latin writer on the origin of languages and a 
variety of other ſubjects. He died in 1661. 

BANGOR, an epiſcopal city of Caernarvonſhire in 
North Wales. In ancient times it was ſo con{:derable, 
that it was: called Bangor the Great, and detended by a 
a ſtrong caſtle; but it is now a very mean place: the 
principal buildings eg the cathedral, the biſhop's 
palace, and a free ſchool, W. Long. 4. 10. N. Lat. 
53. 20. 


BAN GOR, a town of Ireland, in the county of Down 


and province of Uliter. It is ſeated on the ſouth ſnore 


of the bay of Carrick Fergus, oppoſite to the town of 
that name; and ſends two members to parliament. 
W. Long. 6. N. Lat. 54. 42. 

BANGUE, a ſpecies of opiate, in great uſe through- 
out the eaſt, for drowning cares and inſpiring joy.— 
This by the Perſians is called berg ; by the Arabs, 
rar, corruptly aferal, and aſſarth; by the Turks, 
bengitic, and vulgarly called maſtack F by the Euro- 
pean naturaliſts, 5angue or Sarge, —It is the leaf of a 
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kind of wild hemp, growing in the countries of the 
Levant ; it differs little, either as to leaf or ſeed, from 
our hemp, except in ſize. Some have miſtaken it for 
a ſpecies of althza. 

There are divers manners of preparing it, in different 
countries. Olearius deſcribes the method uſed in Per- 
ſia, Mr Sale tells us, that, among the Arabs, the leaf 
is made into pills, or conſerves. But the moſt diſtinct 
account is that given by Alexander Maurocordato 
counſellor and phyfician of the Ottoman Porte, in a 
letter to Wedelius. According to this author, bangue 
is made of the leaves of wild hemp, dried in the ſhade, 
then ground to powder ; put into a pot wherein butter 
has been kept; ſet in an oven till it begin to torrify ; 


then taken out, and pulverized again; thus to be uſed 


occaſionally, as much at a time as will lie on the point 
of a knife. Such is the Turſkiſh bangue. The effects 
of this drug are, To confound the underſtanding; ſet 
the imagination looſe; induce a kind of folly, and for- 
getfulneſs, wherein all cares are left, and joy and gaiety 
take place thereof. Bangue in reality, is a ſucceda- 
neum to wine, and obtains in thoſe countries where 
Mahometaniſm is eftabliſhed ; which prohibiting the 
uſe of that liquor abſolutely, the poor muſſelmans are 
forced to have recourſe to {uccedanea, to rouſe their 
ſpirits. The principal are opium and this bangue. 
As to the opinion among Europeans, that the Turks 
prepare themſelves for battle by a doſe of bangue, 
which rouſes their courage, and drives them, with 
eagerneſs, to certain death; Dr Maurocordato aſſures 


us, that it is a popular error: the Turks think they 


are then going aſſuredly to receive the crown of mar- 
tyrdom; and would not, for any conſideration, loſe 
the merit of it, which they would do, by eating the 
bangue, as being held unlawful by their apoſtle, 
among other things which intoxicate. 

_ BANIALUCH, or BAGxAT Vc, a city of Euro- 
pean Turky, the capital of Boſnia, upon the frontiers 
of Dalmatia, near the river Setina. E. Long. 18. 20. 
N. Lat. 44. 20. 

BANIANS, a religious ſect in the empire of the 
Mogul, who believe a metempſychoſis ; and will there- 
fore eat no living creature, nor kill even noxious ani— 
mals, but endeavour to releaſe them when in the hands 
of others.—The name of Baniar is uſed with ſome 
diverfity, which has occaſioned much confuſion, and 
many miſtakes, Sometimes it is taken in a leſs proper 
ſenſe, and extended to all the idolaters of India, as 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the Mahometans: in which 
ſenſe, banians include the bramins and other caſts. 
Banians, in a more proper ſenſe, is reſtrained to a pe- 
culiar caſt, or tribe, of Indians, whoſe office or pro- 
feſſion is trade and merchandize: in which ſenſe, 
banians ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from bramins, cuttery, 
and wy/e, the three other caſts into which the Indians 
are divided. The four caſts are abſolutely ſeparate as 


to occupation, relation, marriage, &c. though all of 


the ſame religion; which is more properly denominated 
the religion of the bramins, who make the eccleſiaſtical 
tribe, than of the banians, who make the mercantile. 
The proper banians are called, in the /haſter, or book 
of their law, by the name of Huddery; under which 
are comprehended all who live after the manner of 
merchants, or that deal and tranſact for others, as brok- 
ers; excluſive of the mechanics, or artificers, who 


980 J 


and devote themſelves more immediately to God, under 


Perſia, particularly at Iſpahan and Gombroon where 


fingers: the buyer , looſening his pamerin, or girdle, 


5 AM; 
make another caſt, called «vy/e. Theſe banians have Binn er 
no peculiar ſect or religion, unleſs it be, that two of — x £1 
the eight general precepts given by their legiſlator Riſteria, 
Bremaw to the Indian nation,” are, on account of the 3 

profeſſion of the banians, ſuppoſed more immediately 
to relate to them, viz. thoſe which enjoin veracity in 
their words and dealings, and avoiding all practices of 
circumvention in buying and ſelling. Some of the 
banians, quitting their poſſeſſion, and retiring from 
the world, commence religious, aſſume a peculiar habit, 


the denomination of vertea. Theſe, tho' they do not 
hereby change their cait, are commonly reckoned as 
bramins of a more devout kind ; much as monks in the 
Romiſh church, though frequently not in orders, arc 
reputed as a more ſacred order than the regular clergy, 
The name banian imports as much, in the bramin lan- 
guage (wherein their law is written), as a people inno- 
cent and harmleſs; void of all guile; and ſo gentle, 
that they cannot endure to ſee even a fly or worm in- 
jured ; and who, when ſtruck, will patiently bear it, 
without refiſting or returning the blow. Their mien 
and appearance is deſcribed by Lord}, in terms a little + Di. 
preciſe, but very ſignificant : «© A people preſented Ns. 1 
„% themſclves to my eyes clothed in linen garments, ** 
4 ſomewhat low deſcending, of a geſture and garb, as 
« T may ſay, maidenly and well nigh effeminate, of a 
“ countenance ſhy and ſomewhat eſtranged.” —Gemelli 
Careri divides the banians into 22 tribes, all diſtinct, 
and not allowed to marry with each other. Lord aſſures 
us they axe divided into 82 caſts or tribes, correſpond- 
ent to the caſts or diviſions of the bramins or prieſts, 
under whoſe diſcipline they are, as to religious matters; 
though the generality of the banzans chooſe to be un- 
der the direction of the two bramin tribes, the Viſal- 
nagranaugers and Vulnragranaugers. 

he banians are the great factors, by whom moſt 
of the trade of India is managed; in this reſpect, 
comparable to the Jews and Armemans, and not be- 
hind either, in point of {kill and experience, in what- 
ever relates to commerce. Nothing is bought but by 
their mediation. They ſeem to claim a kind of jus 
divinum to the adminiſtration of the traffic of the na- 
tion, grounded on their ſacred books, as the bramins 
do to that of religion. They are diſperſed, for this 
purpoſe, through all parts of Afia, and abound in 
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many of them are extremely rich, yet not above 
acting as brokers, where a penny is to be got. The 
chief agents of the Engliſh, Dutch, and French Eaſt 
India companies, are of this nation: they are faithful, 
and are generally truſted with the cath of thoſe com- 
panies in their keeping. They act alſo as bankers, 
and can give bills of exchange for moſt cities in the 
Eaſt Indies. Their form of contract in buying and 
ſelling, is remarkable; being done without words, in 
the profoundeſt ſilence, only by touching each other's 


ſpreads it on his knee, and both he and the ſeller ha- 
ving their hands underneath, by the intercourſe of the 
fingers, mark the price of poungs, ſhillings, &c. de- 
manded, offered, and at length agreed on. When the 
ſeller takes the buyer's whole hand, it denotes a thou- 
ſand ; and, as many times as he ſqueezes it, as many 


thouſand pagods, or roupees, according to the ſpecies 
| | in 


* 
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* wer in queſtion, are demanded : when he only takes the 
| five fingers, it denotes five hundred; and when only 
ziltria. - One, one hundred: taking only half a finger, to the 
— ſecond joint, denotes fifty; the ſmall end of the finger, 
| to the firlt joint, ſtands for ten. 

BANIER (Anthony), licentiate in laws, member 
of the academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres, and 
ecclefiaſtic of the dioceſe of Clermont in Auvergne; 
died in November 1741, aged 69. He is principally 
celebrated for his tranſlation of the Metamorphoſes of 
Ovid, with biſtorical remarks and explanations ; which 
was publiſhed in 1732, at Amſterdam, in folio, finely 
ornamented with copperplates, by Picart; and re- 
printed at Paris 1738, in two vols 4to: and for his 
Mythology, or ſables of the ancients explained by hi- 
ſtory; a work full of the moſt important information, 
which was tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed at Lon- 
don in 1741, in 4 vols 8v0, * | | 
BANISHMENT, exile, among us is of two kinds: 
the one voluntary, and upon oath ; the other by com- 

«File; Ppulſion, for ſome offence or crime The former pro- 
„* perly called abjuration, is now ceaſed; the latter is chief- 
DM, ly enjoined by judgment of parliament. Yet outlaw- 
cls, 8" ing and tranſportation may alſo be conſidered as ſpe- 
att te 45ju- cles of exile Þ. 
wand BANISTER (John), a phyſician and ſurgeon in 
ben the reign of queen Elizabeth, was educated at Oxford, 
where, ſays Anthony Wood, he ftudied logicals for a 
time ; but afterwards applied himſelf ſolely to phyſic 
and ſurgery. In 1573 he took the degree of bachelor 
of phyſic; and, obtaining a licence from the univerſity 
to practiſe, ſettled at Nottingham, where he lived many 


known, There was a long poetical memorial of him in 
the church of St Olave, Silver-ſtreet, London, which is 
preſerved by Stow. He was author of, 1. A needful, 
new, and neceſſary treatiſe of chirurgery, briefly compre- 
hending the general and particular curation of ulcers. 
Lond. 1575, 8vo. 2. Certain experiments, of his own 
invention. 3. The hiftory of man, ſucked from the ſappe 
of the moſt approved anathomiſts, &c. in nine books. 
Lond. 1578, thin fol. 4. Compendious chirurgery, ga- 
thered and tranſlated eſpecially out of Viecher, &. Lond. 
1585, 12mo. 5. Antidotary chirurgical, containing va- 
riety of all forts of medicines, &c. Lond. 1589, Svo. 
His works were collected and publiſhed in 1633, 4to. 
BANISTERIA, in botany, a genus of the trigynia 
order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants ; of 
which there are feven #1 | 
Species. 1. The anguloſa, with a ſhrubby climbing 
ftalk, is a native of Jamaica. It twiſts round the neigh- 
bouring trees, raiſing itſelf to their very top. It is 
garniſhed with leaves as large as thoſe of the bay-tree, 
and of the ſame thickneſs : the flowers are produced 
in long ſpikes growing at the end of the branches, and 
are ſucceeded by two or three winged ſeeds like thoſe 
of the preater maple. 2. The ful: 
oval leaves, is likewiſe a native of Jamaica and other 
warm parts of America. It hath flender winding ſtalks 
which rife five or fix feet high; the flowers grow in a 
round bunch at the extremity of the branches: they 
are of a browniſh yellow colour; and are alſo ſucceeded 
y winged ſeeds, but ſmaller, and with narrower wings, 
than the former. 3. The bractiata, with climbing 


diffuſed branches, grows naturally about Carthagena 
Vol, II. | 
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in South America, It ſends out many branches which Baviſteria, 
divide again into others, growing without order, and Baut 


become very buſhy upward, ſending forth tendrils, by 
which they faſten themſclves to the neighbouring trees 
and mount to a great height; theſe have ſtiff oval 
leaves ending in à point. The flowers are produced 
in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, and are firſt 
of a gold colour, fading afterwards to a ſcarlet. They 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds of the ſame ſhape with the for- 
mer; but ſlender, thin, and for the moſt part ſingle. 
4. The laurifolia is a native of Campeachy, It bath 
many irregular climbing ſtalks, which faſten themſelves 


to the neighbouring trees, and riſe to a great height. 


The leaves are heart-ſhaped, and hairy on their under 
ſide, where they have many tranſverſe ribs. The flowers 
come out thinly from the fide of the branches; they 
are of a pale yellow colour, and ſucceeded by large 
winged ſeeds which are double. 5. The aculeata, 
with ſpikes of flowers growing from the ſides of the 
branches, is a native of Tolu in New Spain. It hath 
ſtrong woody ſtalks, covered with an aſh-coloured bark, 
and divided into many branches garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of five or ſix pair of ſmall ones whitiſh 
on their under fide : from the wings of the leaves are 
produced ſlender bunches of flowers growing in a race- 
mus like thoſe of the currant-buſh, and are "; a purphſh 
colour. They are ſucceeded by broad winged ſeeds 
growing erect. 6. The bengalenſis is a native of the 
Eaſt Indies, as alſo of the warm parts of America. 
It hath ſtrong woody ſtalks, which twine round the 
neighbouring trees, and ſometimes riſe 20 feet high. 
It hath oblong pointed leaves, like thoſe of the bay- 
tree, growing by pairs oppoſite: from the wings of the 
leaves the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes growing 
upon long footitalks ; they are of a blue colour, and 
are ſucceeded by ſlender winged ſeeds which ſpread open 
from each other. 7. The purpurea very much reſembles 
the fifth, and is a native of the ſame country. | 
Culture. All theſe plants require to be kept in a 

bark ſtove, on account of their being natives of warm 
climates. They are propagated by ſeeds, which mult | 


be procured from thoſe places where they are natives. 


The treatment of them differs in nothing material from 
that of other hot-bed plants. 
BANK, in commerce, a common repoſitory, where 


many perſons agree to keep their money, to be always 


ready at their call or direction: or certain ſocieties ar 
communities, who take the charge of other people's 
money, either to improve it, or to keep it ſecure. 
The firſt inſtitution of banks was m Italy, where 
the Lombard Jews kept benches in the market-places 
for the exchange of money and bills; and barco being 
the Italian name for bench, banks took their title from 
this word. TRY 6 | 
Banks are of two principal kinds. 1. One ſort is I. Compa- 
either public, conſiſt ing of a company of monied men, ny-banks. 
who being duly eſtabliſhed, and incorporated by the 
laws of their country, agree'to depoſit a conſiderable 
fund, or joint ſtock, to be employed for the uſe of the 
ſociety, as lending money upon good ſecurity, buying 
and ſelling bullion, diſcounting bills of exchange, &c. : 
or private, i. e. ſet up by private perſons, or partner- 
ſhips, who deal in the ſame way as the former upon 
their own ſingle ſtock and credit. 
The greateſt bank of circulation in Europe is the 
2 | Bank 
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j Bank. Bank of England. The company was incorporated by quer, upon the credit of the duties arifing by the malt Bank Pank, 
Lit: parliament in the fifth and fixth years of king William and land tax, at 4 per cent. for exchequer bills to be | — 
it Bank of and queen Mary, by the name of The Governors and iſſued for that purpoſe; in conſideration of which, the 
1 ay, Pwr Company of the Bank of England ; in conſideration of company were enabled to augment their capital with 


1 — the loan of 1, 200, ooo l. granted to the government; for 
i! lations, im- 


which the ſubſcribers received almoſt & per cent, By 
this charter, the company are not to borrow under their 
common ſeal, unleſs by act of parliament ;'they are not 
to trade, or ſuffer any perſon in truſt for them to trade, 
in any goods, or merchandize; but they may deal in 
bills of exchange, in buying or ſelling bullion, and fo- 
reign gold and ſilver coin, &c. | 

By an act of parliament pafſed in the 8th and gth year 
of William III. they were impowered to enlarge their 
capital ftock to 2,201,171]. 10s. It was then alſo 
enacted, that bank -· ſtock ſhould be a perſona], and not 
a real eſtate ; that no contract either in word or wri- 
ting, for buying or ſelling bank-ſtock, ſhould be good 
in law, unleſs regiſtered in the books of the bank within 
7 days; and the ſtock transferred in 14 days; and that 
it ſhall be felony, without benefit of clergy, to counter- 
feit the common ſeal of the bank, or any ſealed bank- 
bill, or any bank-note, or to alter or eraſe ſuch bills or 
notes. By another act paſſed in the 7h of queen Anne, 
the company were impowered to augment their capital 
to 4, 402, 343 l. and they then advanced 400,000]. more 
to the government; and in 1714, they advanced another 
loan 3 | | | 

In the third year of the reign of king George I. the 
intereſt in their capital ſtock was reduced to 5 per cent. 
when the bank agreed to deliver up as many exchequer 
bills as amounted to 2, ooo, ooo l. and to accept an an- 
nuity of 100,000]. and it was declared lawful for the 
bank to call from their members, in proportion to their 
intereſts in the capital ſtock, ſuch ſums of money as in 
a general court ſhould be found neceſſary. If any mem- 
ber ſhould negle& to pay his ſhare of the moneys ſo 
called for, at the time appointed by notice in the London 
Gazette, and fixed upon the Royal Exchange, it ſhould 
be lawful for the bank, not only to ftop the dividend 
of ſuch member, and to apply it towards payment of 
the money in queſtion, but alſo to ſtop the transfers of 


the ſhare of ſuch defaulter, and to charge him with an 


intereſt of 5 per cent. per annum, for the money ſo o- 
mitted to be paid: and if the principal and intereſt 
ſhould be three months unpaid, the bank ſhould then 
have power to fell ſo much of the ſtock belonging to 
the defaulter as would ſatisfy the ſame. After this, the 
bank reduced the intereſt of the 2,000,0001. lent to 
the government, from 5 to 4 per cent. and purchaſed 
ſeveral other annuities, which were afterwards redeemed 
by the government, and the national debt due to the 
bank reduced to 1,600,000]. But in 1742, the com- 
pany engaged to ſupply the government with 1,600,000]. 
at 3 per cent. which is now called the 3 per cent. an- 
nuities; ſo that the government was now indebted to 
the company 3,200,000]. the one half carrying 4, and 
the other 3 per cent. 


In the year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum | 


of 986,8001. due to them in the exchequer bills unſa- 
tisfied, on the duties for licences to ſell ſpirituous li- 
quors by retail, ſnould be cancelled, and in lieu thereof 
to accept of an annuity of 39,4421. the intereſt of that 
{um at 4 per cent. The company alſo agreed to ad- 
vance the further ſum of 1, 00, ooo J. into the exche- 


986, 800 J. the intereſt of which, as well as that of the 
other annuities, was reduced to 34 per cent. till the 
2 5 ch of December 1757, and from that time to carry 
only 3 per cent. x ö 

And in order to enable them to circulate the ſaid ex. 
chequer bills, they eſtabliſhed what is now called bay 
circulation. The nature of which may be underſtood 
from what follows. 5 Lenne 

The company of the bank are obliged to keep caſh 
ſufficient not only to anſwer the common, but alſo an 
extraordinary demand that may be made upon them; 
and whatever money they have by them, over and above 


the ſum ſuppoſed neceſſary for the purpoſes, they em- 


ploy in what may be called the trade of the company; 
that is to ſay, in diſcounting bills of exchange, in buy- 
ing of gold and ſilver, and in government ſecurities, &c, 
But when the bank entered into the abovementioned 
contract, as they did not keep unemployed a larger ſum 
of money than what they deemed neceſſary to anſwer _ 
their ordinary and extraordinary demands, they could 

not conveniently take out of their current caſh ſo large 
a ſum as a million, with which they were obliged to 
furniſh the government, without either leſſening that ſum 


they employed in diſcounting, /buying. gold and filver, 


&c. (which would have been very difadvantageous to 
them), or inventing ſome method that ſhould anſwer all 
the purpoſes of keeping the million in caſh. The me- 
thod which they choſe, and which fully anſwers their 
end, was as follows „ 
They opened a ſubſcription, which they renew an- 
nually, for a million of money; wherein the ſubſeribers 
advance 10 per cent. and enter into a contract to pay 
the remainder, or any part thereof, whenever the bank 
ſhall call upon them, under penalty of forfeiting the 
10 per cent. ſo advanced; in conſideration of which, 


the bank pays the ſubſcribers 4 per cent. intereſt for 


the money paid in, and 4 per cent. for the whole fum 


they agree to furniſh; and in caſe a call ſhall be made 
upon them for the whole, or any part thereof, the bank 
further agrees to pay them at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per aunum for ſuch ſum till they repay it, which they 
are under an obligation to do at the end of the year. 
By this means the bank obtains all the purpoſes of 
keeping a million of money by them; and though the 
ſubſcribers, if no call is made upon them (which 1s 1n 
general the caſe), receive 64 per cent. for the money they 
advance, yet the company gains the ſum of 23,500 . 
per annum by the contract; as will appear by the fol- 
lowing account. 1085 | | 

The bank receives from the government L. 


for tlie advance of a million = 30, ooo 
The bank pays the ſubſcribers who advance 
100, oo0 l. and engage to pay (when called 6,500 
for) 900,000 l. more - - - 
The clear gain to the bank therefore ts 23,500 


This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the company 
ſhould make no call on the ſubſcribers ; which they will 
be very unwilling to do, becauſe it would not only th 
ſen their profit, but affect the public credit in gene. 
Bank- ſtock may not improperly be called a trading 
ſtack, ſince with this they deal very largely in 


ik, 
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very conſiderable ſums annually for the management of 
the annuities paid at their office. All which advantages 
render à ſhare in their ſtock very valuable; though it 
is not equal in value to the Eaſt India ſtock. The 
company make dividends of the profits half yearly, of 


which notice is publicly given; when thoſe who have 


occaſion for their money, may readily receive it ; but 
private perſons, if they judge convenient, are permitted 
to continue their funds, and to have their intereſt added 
to the principal. e 

This company is under the direction of a governor, 
deputy-governor, and 24 directors, who are annually 
elected by the general court, in the ſame manner as in 
the Eaſt India company. Thirteen, or more, compoſe 
a court of directors for managing the affairs of the com- 
pany. The officers of this company are very numer- 
ous. ket | 
The ſtability of tlie bank of England is equal to that 
of the Britiſh government. All that it has advanced 
to the public muſt be loſt before its creditors can ſu- 
ſtain any loſs. No other banking company in England 
can be eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, or can conſiſt 
of more than ſix members. It acts, not only as an or- 


diaary bank, but (as we have already ſeen) as a great 


engine of ſtate; receiving and paying the greater 
part of the annuities which are due to the creditors of 
the public; circulating exchequer- bills; and advancing 
to government the annual amount of the land and malt 
taxes, which are frequently not paid up till ſome years 
thereafter. It likewiſe has, upon ſeveral different oc- 
cations, ſupported the credit of the principal houſes, 
not only in England, but of Hamburgh and Holland. 
Upon one occaſion it is ſaid to have advanced for this 
purpoſe, in one week, about 1,600,000]. a great part 
of it in bullion. $3: 
In Scotland there are two public banks, both at E- 
dinburgh. The one, called The Bank Scotland, was 
eſtabliſhed by a& of parliament in 1695; the other, 
called The Royal Bank, by royal charter in 1727. 
Within theſe twenty-five or thirty” years there have 
alſo been erected private banking companies in al- 
moſt every conſiderable town, and even in ſome vil- 
Jages. Hence the buſineſs of the country 1s almoſt en- 


tirely carried on by paper-currency, 2. e. by the notes 


of thoſe different banking companies; with which pur- 
chaſes and payments of all kinds are commonly made, 
Silver very ſeldom appears, except in the change of a 
twenty-ſhillings bank- note, and gold ſtill ſeldomer. But 
though the conduct of all thoſe different companies has 
not been unexceptionable, and has accordingly requi- 
red an act of parliament to regulate it; the country, 
notwithſtanding, has evidently derived great benefit 
com their trade. It has been aſſerted, that the trade 
of the city of Glaſgow doubled in about 15 years after 
the firſt erection of the banks there; and that the trade 
of Scotland has more than quadrupled ſince the firſt 
erection of the two public banks at Edinburgh. Whe- 
ther the trade, either of Scotland in general, or of the 
city of Glaſgow in particular, has really increaſed in 
lo great a proportion, during fo ſhort a period, we do 
not pretend to know. If either of them has increaſed 
in this proportion, it ſeems to be an effect too great to 
be accounted for by the ſole operation of this cauſe. 


- 
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bank. gold and ſilver, in diſcounting bills of exchange, &c. 
— ßeſides which, they are allowed by the government 


f 


. 
That the trade and induſtry of Scotland, however, have 
increaſed very conſiderably during this period, and that 
the banks have contributed a good deal to this increaſe, 
cannot be doubted, | 

The value of the filver money which circulated: in 
Scotland before the Union, in 1707, and which imme- 
diately after it was brought into the bank of Scotland 
in order to be recoined, amounted to 411,1171. 108. 9d. 
ſterling. No account has been got of the gold coin; 
but it appears from the ancient accounts of the mint of 


Scotland, that the value of the gold annually coined ſome- 
what exceeded that of the filver. There were a good 


many people too upon this occalion, who, from a diſ- 


fidence of repayment, did not bring their ſilver into the 
bank of Scotland; and there was, beſides, ſome Englith 
coin, which was not called in. The whole value of the 
gold and filyer, therefore, which circulated in Scotland 
before the Union, cannot be eftimated at leſs than a 
million ſterling. It ſeems to have conſtituted almoſt the 
whole circulation of that country; for though the cir- 
culation of the baak of Scotland, which had then no 
rival, was confiderable, it ſeems to have made but a very 
ſmall part of the whole. In the preſent times the whole 
circulation of Scotland cannot be eftimated at leſs than 
two millions, of which that part which conſiſts in gold 
and filver moſt probably does not amount to half a 
million. But W the circulating gold and ſilver of 


Scotland have ſuffered ſo great a diminution during 
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this period, its real riches and proſperity do not ap- 


pear to have ſuffered any. Its agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and trade, on the contrary, the annual produce 
of its land and labour, have evidently been augmented. 

It is chiefly by diſcounting bills of exchange, that 
is, by advancing money upon them before they are due, 
that the greater part of banks and bankers iſſue their 
promiſſory notes. They deduct always, upon whateyer 
ſum they advance, the legal intereſt till the bill ſhall 
become due. The payment of the bill, when it be— 
comes due, replaces to the bank the value of what had 
been advanced, together with a clear profit of the in- 
tereſt. The banker, who -advances to the merchant 


whoſe bill he diſcounts, not gold and ſilver, but his own 


promiſſory notes, has the advantage of being able to 
diſcount to a greater amount, by the whole value of his 
promiſſory notes, which he finds by experience are 
commonly in circulation. He is thereby enabled to 
make his clear gain of intereſt on ſo much a larger ſum. 

The commerce of Scotland, which at preſent is not 
very great, was {till more inconfiderable when the two 


firſt banking companies were eſtabliſhed ; and thoſe 


companies would have had but little trade, had they 
confined their bufinels to the diſcounting of bills of ex- 
change. 'They invented, therefore, another method of 
iſſuing their promiſſory notes; by granting what they 


Diſcouniing 
of bills. 


called caſh accounts, that is, by giving credit to the Caſh-1c- 
extent of a certain ſum, (2000 or 3000 l. for example), counts. 


to any individual who could procure two perſons of un- 


doubted credit and good Janded eftate to become ſurety 
for him, that whatever money ſhould be advanced to 


ven, ſhould be repaid upon demand, together with the 
legal intereft. Credits of this kind are commonly grant- 
ed by banks and bankers in all different parts of the 
world. But the eaſy terms on which the Scotch bank- 
ing companies accept of re- payment are peculiar to 

2 them, 


him within the ſum for which the credit had been gi- 
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Advantages of the great trade of thoſe companies, and of the be- 
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nefit which the country has received from it. 
Whoever has a credit of this kind with one of thoſe 
companies, and borrows 10001. upon it, for example, 


may repay this ſum piece-meal, by 20 and 3ol. at a 


time, the company diſcounting a proportionable part 
of the intereſt of the great ſum from the day on which 
each of thoſe ſmall! ſums is paid in, till the whole be in 
this manner repaid. All merchants, therefore, and al- 
mot all men of buſineſs, find it convenient to keep ſuch 
caſh-accounts with them; and are thereby intereſted to 
promote the trade of thoſe companies, by readily re- 
ceiving their notes in all payments, and by encouraging 
all thoſe with whom they have any influence to do the 
ſame. The banks, when their cuſtomers apply to them 
for money, generally advance it to them in their own 
promiſſory notes. Theſe the merchants pay away to 
the manufacturers for goods, the manufacturers to the 
farmers for materials and proviſions, the farmers to their 
landlords for rent, the landlords repay them to the mer- 
chants for the conventencies and luxuries with which 
they fupply them, and the merchants again return them 
to the banks in order to balance their cath accounts, or 
to replace what they may have borrowed of them; and 


thus almoſt the whole money-bufineſs of the country is 


tranfacted by means of them. Hence the great trade 


of thoſe companies. 


By means of thoſe caſh accounts every merchant can, 
without imprudence, carry on a greater trade than he 
otherwiſe could do. If there are two merchants, one 
in London, and the other in Edinburgh, who employ 


cequal ftocks in the fame branch of trade, the Edin- 


burgh merchant can, without imprudence, carry on 
a greater trade, and give employment to a greater 
number of people, than the London merchant. The 
London merchant muſt always keep by him a confi- 
derable ſum of money, either in his own coffers, or in 


. thoſe of his banker (who gives him no intereſt for it), 


in order to anſwer the demands continually comin 

upon him for payment of the goods which he purchaſes 
upon credit. Let the ordinary amount of this ſum be 
ſuppoſed L. 500. The value of the goods in his ware- 
houſe muſt always be leſs by L. 500 than it would have 
been, had he not been obliged to keep ſuch a ſum un- 
employed. Let us ſuppoſe that he generally diſpoſes 
of his whole ſtock upon hand, or of goods to the va- 
lue of his whole ſtock upon hand, once in the year. 
By being obliged to Keep ſuch a great ſum unem- 
ployed, he muſt ſell in a year L. 500 worth lefs goods 
than he might otherwiſe have done. His annual pro- 
fits mult be leſs by all that he could have made by the 
fale of L. 00 worth more goods; and the number of 
people employed in preparing his goods for the market, 
muſt be leſs by all thoſe that L. 500 more ſtock could 


| have employed. The merchant in Edinburgh, on the 


other hand, keeps no money unemployed for anſwer- 
ing ſuch occaſional demands. When they actually come 


upon him, he ſatisfies them from his caſh-account with 


the bank, and gradually replaces the ſum borrowed 
with the money or paper which comes in from the oc- 
caſional ſales of his goods. With the ſame ſtock, 
therefore, he can, without imprudence, have at all 
times in his warehouſe a larger quantity of goods than 
the London merchant ; and can thereby both make a 


—— z — 
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greater profit himſelf, and give conſtant employment 


to a greater number of induſtrious people who prepare 


Hence the great benefit 


thoſe goods for the market. 
which the country has derived from this trade. 

The late multiplication of banking companies in 
both parts of the united kingdom, an event by which 
many people have been much alarmed, inftead of di- 
miniſhing, increaſes the ſecurity of the public. It 
obliges all of them to be more cireumſpect in their con- 
duct, and, by not extending their currency beyond its 


Bink, 


due proportion to their caſh, to guard themſelves | 


againſt thoſe malicious runs, which the rivalſhip of fo 
many competitors 1s always ready to bring upon them. 
It reſtrains the circulation of each particular company 
within a narrower circle, and reduces their circulatin 

notes to a ſmaller number. By dividing the whole cir- 
culation into a greater number of parts, the failure of 
any one company, an accident which, in the courſe of 
things, muſt ſometimes happen, becomes of leſs con- 
ſequence to the public. This free competition too 
obliges all bankers to be more liberal in their dealings 
with their cuſtomers, leſt their rivals ſhould carry them 
away. 
diviſion of labour, be advantageous to the public, the 
freer and more general the competition, it will always 
be the more ſo. See further, the article PapER-Money. 


2. The other kind of banks conſiſts of ſuch as are II. Bent; 
inſtituted wholly on the public account, and are called of dcpvii, 


Banks of Depyjit; the nature of which not being ge- 
nerally underſtood, the following particular explana- 
tion may not be unacceptable. 

The currency of a great ſtate, ſuch as Britain, ge- 


nerally confiſts almoſt entirely of its own coin. Should jr} 7 


this currency, therefore, be at any time worn, clipt, or 
otherwiſe degraded below its ſtandard value, the ſtate 
by a reformation of its coin can effectually re-eſtabliſh 
its currency, But the currency of a ſmall ſtate, ſuch 
as Genoa or Hamburgh, can ſeldom conſiſt altogether 
in its own coin, but muſt be made up, in a great mea- 
ſure, of the coins of all the neighbouring itates with 


a ſtate, therefore, by reforming its coin, will not al- 
ways be able to reform its currency. If foreign bills of 
exchange are paid in this currency, the uncertain value 
of any ſum, of what is in its own nature fo uncertain, 


muſt render the exchange always very much againit. 


: » ; O o o * 
ſuch a ſtate, its currency being, in all foreign ſtates, ne- 


ceſſarily valued even below what it is worth. In order 
to remedy the inconvenience to which this diſadvantage- 
ous exchange mult have ſubjected their merchants, ſuch 
ſmall ſtates, when they began to attend to the intereſt 
of trade, have frequently enacted, that foreign bills of 
exchange of a certain value ſhould be paid, not in com- 
mon currency, but by an order upon, or by a transfer 


In general, if any branch of trade, or any 


Smits 


Nations, 


Book IV. 


chap. ii. 


Which its inhabitants have a continual intercourſe. Such 


in the books of, à certain bank, eſtabliſhed upon the 


credit and under the protection of the ſtate; this bank 
being always obliged to pay, in good and true money, 
exactly according to the ſtandard of the ſtate. The 
banks of Venice, Genoa, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, and 


Nuremberg, ſeem to have been all originally eſtabliſhed 


with this view, though ſome of them may have after- 
wards been made ſubſervient to other purpoſes. The 
money of ſuch banks, being better than the common 
currency of the country, neceſſarily bore an agto, which 
was greater or ſmaller, according as the currency was 


ſuppoſed 
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* ſuppoſed to be more or leſs degraded below the ſtand - 
ard of the ſtate. The agio of the bank of Hamburgh, 
for example, which 1s ſaid to be commonly about 14 per 
gent. is the ſuppoſed difference between the good ſtand- 
ard money of the ſtate, and the elipt, worn, and dimi- 
niſhed currency poured into it from all the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. | 
Before 1609, the great quantity 6f clipt and worn 
foreign coin, which the extenſive trade of Amiterdam 
brought from all parts of 5 reduced the value of 
its currency about 9 per cent. below that of good money 
freſh from the mint. Such money no ſooner appeared, 
than it was melted down or carried away, as it always 
is in ſuch circumſtances. The merchants, with plenty 
of currency, could not always find a ſufficient quantity 
of good money to pay their bills of exchange; and the 
value of thoſe bills, in ſpite of ſeveral regulations which 
were made to prevent it, became in a great meaſure un- 
certain. In order to remedy theſe inconveniencies, a 
bank was eſtabliſhed in 1609 under the guarantee of 
the city. The bank received both foreign coin, and the 
; light and worn coin of the country, at its real and in- 
-" trinſie value in the good ſtandard money of the coun- 
;inttu- try, deducting only ſo much as was neceſſary for de- 
", e32- fraying the expence of coinage, and the other neceſſary 
oe Ut» expence of management. For the value which remained 
[''” after this ſmall deduction was made, it gave a credit in 
its books. This credit was called bani-money ; which, 
as it repreſented money exactly according to the ſtand- 
ard of the mint, was always of the ſame real value, and 
intrinfically worth more than current money. It was at 
the ſame time enacted, that all bills drawn upon or ne- 
gotiated at Amſterdam of the value of 600 gilders and 
upwards ſhould be paid in bank-money, which at once 
took away all uncertainty in the value of thoſe bills. 
Every merchant, in conſequence of this regulation, was 
obliged to keep an account with the bank in order to 
pay his foreign bills of exchange, which neceſſarily oc- 
caſioned a certain demand for bank-money. 
Bank-money, over and above both its intrinſic ſu- 
periority to currency, and the additional value which 
this demand neceſſarily gives it, has likewiſe ſome other 
advantages. It is ſecure from fire, robbery, and other 
accidents; the city of Amſterdam is bound for it; it 
can be paid away by a ſimple transfer, without the 
trouble of counting, or the ritk of tranſporting it from 
one place to another. In conſequence of thoſe different 
advantages, it ſeems from the beginning to have borne 
an agio; and it is generally believed that all the money 
originally depoſited in the bank was allowed to remain 
there, nobody caring to demand payment of a debt 
which he could ſell for a premium in the market. Be- 
ſides, this money could not be brought from thoſe cof- 
fers, as it will appear by and by, without previouſly 
paying for the keeping. | 

Thoſe depoſits of coin, or which the bank was bound 
o reſtore in coin, conſtituted the original capital of the 
bank, or the whole value of what was repreſented by 
wat is called bank-1oney. At preſent they are ſuppo- 
led to conſtitute but a very ſmall part of it. In order 
to facilitate the trade in bullion, the bank has been for 
theſe many years in the practice of giving credit in its 
books upon depoſits of gold and filver bullion. This 
credit is generally about 5 per cent. below the mint 
Nice of ſuch bullion. The bank grants at the ſame 
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obtain a new receipt for another hx months. 


B.A. 
time what is called a recipice or receipt, intitling the 
perſon who makes the depoſit, or the bearer, to take 


out the bullion again at any time within. fix months, 


upon re-transferring to the bank a quantity of bank- 
money equal to that for which credit had been given 
in its books when the depoſit was made, and upon pay- 
ing x per cent. for the keeping if the depoſit was in ſil- 
ver, and + per cent. if it was in gold; but at the ſame 
time declaring, that in default of ſuch payment, and 
upon the expiration of this term, the depoſit ſhould be- 
long to the bank at the price at which it had been re- 
ceived, or for which credit had been given in the tranſ- 
fer books. What is thus paid for the keeping of the 
depoſit may be conſidered as a fort of warehouſe rent; 
and why this warchouſe rent ſhould be ſo much dearer 
for gold than for filver, ſeveral different reaſons have 
been aſſigned. The ſineneſs of gold, it has been ſaid, 
is more difficult to be aſcertained than that of filver, 
Frauds are more eaſily practiſed, and occaſion a greater 
loſs in the more precious metal. Silver, befides, being 
the ſtandard metal, the ſtate, it has been ſaid, wiſhes 
to encourage more the making of depoſits of ſilver than 
of thoſe of gold. | | 

Depoſits of bullion are moſt commonly made when 
the price is ſomewhat lower than ordinary; and they 
are taken out again when it happens to riſe. In 
Holland the market-price of bullion is generally above 
the mint-price, for the ſame reaſon that it was ſo in 
England before the. late reformation of the gold coin. 
The difference is ſaid to be commonly from about fix 
to ſixteen ſtivers upon the mark, or eight ounces of 
ſilver of eleven parts fine and one part alloy. The bank 
price, or the credit which the bank gives for depoſits 
of ſuch filver (when made in foreign coin, of which the 
fineneſs 18 well known and aſcertained, ſuch as Mexico 


dollars), is 22 gilders the mark; the mint-price is about 


23 gilders; and the market-price is from 23 gilders fix, 
to 23 gilders ſixteen ſtivers, or from 2 to 3 fer cent. 
above the mint- price. The proportions between the 
bank - price, the mint - price, and the market- price of 

old bullion are nearly the ſame. A perſon can gene- 
rally ſell his receipt for the difference between the mint- 
price of bullion and the market- price. A receipt for 
bullion is almoſt always worth ſomething; and it very 
ſeldom happens, therefore, that any body ſuffers his re- 
ceipt to expire, or allows his bullion to fall to the bunk 


at the price at which it had been received, either by | 


not taking it out before the end of the {ix months, or 
by neglecting to pay the + or + per cent. in . 
is, 
however, though it ſeldom happens, is ſaid to happen 
ſometimes, and more frequently with regard to gold 
than with regard to ſilver, on account of the higher 
warehouſe- rent which is paid for the keeping of the. 
more precious metal. 95 
The perſon who by making a depoſit of bullion ob- 
tains both a bank - credit and a receipt, pays his bills of 
exchange as they become due with his bank- credit; and 
either ſells or keeps his receipt, according as he udges 
that the price of bullion is likely to rife or to fall. The 
receipt and the bank-credit ſeldom keep long together, 
and there is no occaſion that they ſhould. Ihe perſon 
who has a receipt, and who wants to take out bullion, 
finds always plenty of bank-credits, or bank-money to 
buy at the ordinary price; and the perſon who _ 
banks 


Bank, 


DAN 


bank-money, and wants to take out bullion, finds re- 


ceipts always in equal abundance, 


The owners of bank-credits and the holders of receipts 
conſtitute two different ſorts of creditors againſt the 


bank. The holder of a receipt cannot draw out the bul- 


lion for which it is granted, without re- aſſigning to the 
bank a ſum of bank- money equal to the price at which 
the bullion had been received. If he has no bank- money 
of his own, he mult purchaſe it of thoſe who have it. 
The owner of bank money cannot draw out bullion 
without producing to the bank receipts for the quan- 
tity which he wants. If he has none of his own, he 
muſt buy them of thoſe who have them. The holder 
of a receipt, when he purchaſes bank- money, purchaſes 
the power of taking out a quantity of bullion, of which 
the mint-price is 5 per cent. above the bank-price. The 
agio of 5 per cent. therefore, which he commonly pays 
for it, is paid, not for an imaginary, but for a real value. 


The owner of bank-money, when he purchaſes a re- 


ceipt, purchaſes the power of taking out a quantity of 
bullion of which -the market-price 1s commonly from 
2 to 3 per cent. above the mint-price. The price which 
he pays for it, therefore, is-paid likewiſe for a real va- 
lue. The price of the receipt, and the price of the 


| bank-money, compound or make up between them the 


fall value or price of the bullion. 

Upon depoſits of the coin current in the country, 
the bank grants receipts likewiſeas well as bank- credits; 
but thoſe receipts are frequently of no value, and will 


bring no price in the market. Upon ducatoons, for 


example, which in the currency paſs for three gilders 
three ſtivers each, the bank gives a credit of three gil- 
ders only, or 5 per cent. below their current value. It 
grants a receipt likewiſe intitling the bearer to take 
out the number of ducatoons depoſited at any time 
within ſix months, upon paying + per cent. for the 
keeping. This receipt will frequently bring no price 
in the market. Three gilders bank-money generally 


ſell in the market for three gilders three flivers, the full 


value of the ducatoons if they were taken out of the 
bank; and before they can be taken out, 4 per cent. 
muſt be paid for the keeping, which would be mere 
loſs to the holder of the receipt. If the agio of the 
bank, however, ſhould at any time fall to 3 per cent. 
ſuch receipts might bring ſome price in the market, 
and might fell for 14 per cent. But the agio of 
the bank being now generally about 5 per cent. ſuch 
receipts are frequently allowed to expire, or, as they 
exprels it, to fall to the bank. The 5 per cent. which 
the bank gains, when depoſits either of coin or bul- 
lion are allowed to fall to it, may be confidered as the 
warchouſe-rent for the perpetual keeping of ſuch de- 
poſits. 

The ſum of bank- money for which the receipts are 
expired muſt be very conſiderable. It muſt compre- 
hend the whole original capital of the bank, which, 
it is generally ſuppoſed, has been allowed to remain 
there from the time it was firſt depoſited, nobody 
caring either to renew his receipt or to take out his 
depoſit, as, for the reaſons already aſſigned, neither 
the one nor the other could be done without loſs. But 
whatever may be the amount of this ſum, the propor- 
tion which it bears to the whole maſs of bank-money is 
ſuppoſed to be very ſmall. The bank of Amſterdam 
has for theſe many years paſt been the great warchouſe 
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correſponds with the price at what he can ſel] the coin 


buy them up in order to prevent the carrying away of 


ceipts as had no bank-money, that being the whole 
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of Europe for bullion, for which the receipts are very Bai 
ſeldom allowed to expire, or, as they expreſs it, to fal} — 


to the bank. The far greater part of the'bank-money, 
or of the credits upon the books of the bank, is ſup- 
poſed to have been created, for theſe many years paſt, 
by ſuch depoſits which the dealers in bullion are con- 
tinually both making and withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank but by means 
of a recipice or receipt. The ſmaller maſs of bank mo- 
ney, for which the receipts are expired, is mixed and 
confounded with the much greater maſs for which they 
are ſtill in force; ſo that, though there may be a con- 
ſiderable ſum of bank-money for which there are no 
receipts, there 1s no ſpecific ſum or portion of it which 
may not at any time be demanded by one. The bank 
cannot be debtor to two perſons for the ſame thing; and 
the owner of bank-money who has no receipt cannot 
demand payment of the bank till he buys one. In or- 
dinary and quiet times, he can find no difficulty in get- 
ting one to buy at the market-price, which generally 


or bullion it intitles him to take out of the bank. 

It might be otherwiſe during a public calamity; an 
invaſion, for example, ſuch as that of the French in 
1672. The owners of bank- money being then all eager 
to draw 1t out of the bank, in order to have it in their 
own keeping, the demand for receipts might raiſe their 
price to an exorbitant height, The holders of them 
might form extravagant expectations, and, inſtead of 
2 or 3 per cent. demand half the bank-money for which 
credit had been given upon the depoſits that the re- 
ceipts had reſpectively been granted for. The enemy, 
informed of the conſtitution of the bank, might even 


the treaſure. In ſuch emergencies, the bank, it is ſup- 
poſed, would break through its ordinary rule of making 
payment only to the holders of receipts. The holders 
of receipts, who had no bank- money, mult have recei- 
ved within 2 or 3 per cent. of the value of the depoſit 
for which their reſpective receipts had been granted. 
The bank, therefore, it is ſaid, would in this caſe make 
no ſcruple of paying, either with money or bullion, the 
full value of what the owners of bank- money who could 
get no receipts were credited for in its books; paying 
at the ſame time 2 or 3 per cent. to ſuch holders of re- 


value which in this [tate of things could juſtly be ſup- 
peſed due to them. 

Even in ordinary and quiet times it is the intereſt of 
the holders of receipts to depreſs the agio, in order ei- 
ther to buy bank- money (and conſequently the bullion 
which their receipts would then enable them to take 
out of the bank) ſo much cheaper, or to ſell their re- 
ceipts to thoſe who have bank- money, and who want 
to take out bullion, ſo much dearer; the price of a re- 
ceipt being generally equal to the difference between 
the market- price of bank- money, and that of the coin 
or bullion for which the receipt had been granted. It 
is the intereſt of the owners of bank- money, on the 
contrary, to raiſe the agio, in order either to ſell their 
bank-money ſo much dearer, or to buy a receipt ſo 
much cheaper. To prevent the ſtock-jobbing tricks 
which thoſe oppoſite intereſts might ſometimes occa- 
ſion, the bank has of late years come to a reſolution to 
{ell at all times bank-money for currency, at 5 per ceui. 
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agio, and to buy it again at 4 per cent. agio. In con- 
ſequence of this reſolution, the agio can never either 
riſe above 5 or fink below 4 per cent. and the propor- 
tion between the market-price of the bank and that of 
current money is kept at all times very near to the pro- 
portion between their intrinſie values. Before this re- 
ſolution was taken, the market- price of money uſed 
ſometimes to riſe ſo high as 9g per cent. agio, and ſome- 
times to fink ſo low as par, according as oppolite in- 
tereſts happened to influence the market. : 

The bank of Amſterdam profeſſes to lend out no part 
of what is depoſited with it, but, for every gilder for 
which it gives credit in its books, to keep in its repo- 
{tories the value of a gilder either in money or bullion. 
That it keeps in its repoſitories all the money or bullion 


for which there are receipts in force, for which it is at 


all times liable to be called upon, and which, in reality, 
is continually going from it and returning to it _ 
cannot well be doubted.” But whether it does ſo like- 
wiſe with regard to that part of its capital for which 
the receipts are long ago expired, for which in ordi- 
nary and quiet times it cannot be called upon, and 
which in reality is very likely to remain with it for 
ever, or as long as the vtates of the United Provinces 
ſubſiſt, may perhaps appear more uncertain. At Am- 
ſterdam, however, no part of faith is better eſtabliſhed, 
than that for every gilder circulated as bank-money 
there is a correſpondent gilder in gold and ſilver to be 
found in the treaſure of the bank. The city is gua- 
rantee that it ſhould be fo. 
rection of the four reigning burgomaſters, who are 
changed every year. Each new ſet of burgomaſters vi- 
ſits the treaſure, compares it with the books, receives 


it upon oath, and delivers it over, with the ſame awful 


ſolemnity, to the ſet which ſucceeds it; and in that ſo- 
ber and religious country oaths are not yet diſregarded. 
A rotation of this kind ſeems alone a ſufficient ſecurity 
againſt any practices which cannot be avowed. Amidſt 
all the revolutions which faction has ever occaſioned in 
the government of Amſterdam, the prevailing party 
has at no time accuſed their predeceſſors of infidelity in 
the adminiftration of the bank. No accuſation could 


have affected more deeply the reputation and fortune of 


the diſgraced party; and if ſuch an accuſation could 


have been ſupported, we may be aſſured that it would 


have been brought. In 1672, when the French king 
was at Utrecht, the bank of Amſterdam paid to readily 
as left no doubt of the fidelity with which it had ob- 
ierved its engagements. Some of the pieces which were 
then brought from its repolitories appeared to have been 


iIcorched with the fire which happened in the town- 


houſe ſoon after the bank was eſtabliſhed. "Choſe 
pieces, therefore, muſt have lain there from that time. 

What may be the amount of the treaſure in the 
bank is a queſtion which has long employed the ſpecu- 
lations of the curious. Nothing but conjecture. can be 
vitered concerning it. It is generally reckoned, that 
there are about 2000 people who kecp accounts with 
the bank; and allowing them to have, one with another, 
the value of 15001. rags upon their reſpective ac- 
counts, (a very large allowance), the whole quantity of 
bank-money, and conſequently of treaſure in the bank, 
ee to 3,000,000]. or, at 11 gilders the pound 
0 ung, 33, Ooo, ooo of gilders; a great ſum, and ſuf- 
zelent to carry on a very extenſive circulation, but 
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The bank is under the di- 
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vaſtly below the extravagant ideas which ſome people 
have formed of this — pou 

The city of Amſterdam derives a conſiderable revenue 
from the bank. Beſides what may be called the aware- 
houſe-rent above mentioned, each perſon, upon firſt o- 
pening an account with the bank, pays a fee of 10 gil- 
ders; and for every new account, 3 gilders 3 ſtivers; 
for every transfer, 2 ſtivers; and if the transfer is for 
leſs than 3oo gilders, 6 ſtivers, in order to diſcourage 
the multiplicity of ſmall tranſactions. The perſon who 
neglects to balance his accounts twice in the year for- 
feits 25 gilders. The perſon who orders a transfer for 
more than 1s upon his account, 1s obliged to pay 3 per 
cent. for the ſum overdrawn, and his order is ſet aſide 
into the bargain. The bank is ſuppoſed too to make 
a conſiderable profit by the ſale of the foreign coin or 
bullion which ſometimes falls to it by the expiring of 
receipts, and which is always kept till it can be ſold 
with advantage. . It makes a profit likewiſe by ſelling 
bank-money at 5 per cent. agio, and buying it in at 4. 
Theſe different emoluments amount to a good deal more 
than what 1s neceſſary for pay ing the ſalaries of officers, 
and defraying the expence of management. What is 
paid for the keeping of bullion upon receipts, is alone 
ſuppoſed to amount to a neat annual revenue of be- 


tween 150,000 and 200,000 gilders. Publ utility, 


however, and not reyenue, was the original obje& of 
this inſtitution. Its object was to relieve the merchants 


from the inconvenience of a diſadvantageous exchange. | 


'The revenue which has ariſen from it was unforeſeen, 
and may be conſidered as accidental. 


Bank, in ſea-affairs, denotes an elevation of the 
ground or bottom of the ſea, ſo as ſometimes to ſur- 


mount the ſurface of the water, or at leaſt to leave the 


water fo ſhallow as uſually not to,allow a veſſel to re- 


main a- float over it.— In this ſenſe, bank amounts to 
much the ſame as flat, ſhoal, &c. 
of ſand, and others of ſtone, called alſo /helver, or 
rocks. 
ice, which are large pieces of that matter floating. 


BANKER, a perſon who traffics and negotiates in. 


money; who receives and remits money from place to 


place by commiſſion from correipondents, or by means 
of bills or letters of exchange, &c. 


The ancient bankers were called argentarii, and num- 


mularii ; by the Greeks, rena, xoxrupion, and 2g- 
yupewoipor, Their chief buſineſs was to put out the 


money of private perſons to intereſt: they had their 


boards and benches, for this purpoſe, in all the markets 


and public places, where they. took in the money from 


ſome, to lend it to others. 


BANKING, the making of banks to oppoſe the 


force of the ſea, rivers, or the like, and ſecure the land. 


from being overflowed thereby. With reſpect to the 
water which is to be kept out, this is called banking 
with reſpect to the land, which is hereby to be de- 
fended, imbanking. 

BaNnKiNG is allo applied to the keeping a bank, or 
the employment of a banker. Banking, in this ſenſe, 
ſignifies the trading in money, or remitting it from 
place to place, by means of bills of exchange. This 
anſwers to what the French call faire la bangue. In 
France, every body is allowed to bank, whether mer- 


chant or not; even foreigners are indulged in this kind 


of traffic, In Italy, banking does not derogate from 
| nobility, 


There are banks 
In the north ſea they alſo ſpeak of banks of. 
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nobility, eſpecially in the i eee ſtates; whence it 
is, that moſt of the younger ſons of great families en- 
gage in it. In reality, it was the nobility of Venice 
and Genoa, that, for a long time, were the chief 
bankers in the other countries of Europe. | 

BANKISH, a province of the Mogul's dominions, 
in the north part of the Hither India, f 
of the province of Caſſimere. | 

BANKRUPT, (bancus ruptus), is ſo called, be- 
cauſe, when the bank or ſtock is broken or exhauſted, 
the owner is faid to be a bankrupt, And this word 
bankrupt is derived from the French $angueroute, which 
ſignities a breaking or failing in the world: banque in 
French is as much as 'men/a in Latin, and route is the 
fame as veſtigium ; and this term is ſaid to be taken o- 
riginally from the Roman nenſarii, which were ſet in 
public places, and when a tradeſman ſlipped away, with 
an intention to deceive his creditors, he left only ſome 
ve/tigia or ſigns of his table or ſhop behind him. But 
a bankrupt with us, from the ſeveral deſcriptions given 
of him in our ſtatute-law, may be defined “ a trader, 
who ſecretes himſelf, or does certain other acts tending 
to defraud his creditors.“ For the better underſtanding 
of this article, it will be proper to confider, 1. Who may 
become a bankrupt : 2. What at make a bankrupt : 
3. The proceedings on a commiſſion of bankruptcy : and, 
4. In what manner an eftate in goods and chattels may 
be transferred by bankruptcy. —But of theſe, the two 
laſt being treated under the article Commiss10Nn of Bank- 
ruptcy, the two firſt only belong to this place, | 

I. A bankrupt was formerly confidered merely in 
the light of a criminal or offender ; and in this ſpirit 
we are told by Sir Edward Coke, that we have fetched 
as well the name, as the wickedneſs, of bankrupts from 
foreign nations. But at preſent the laws of bank- 
ruptcy are confidered as laws calculated for the benefit 
of trade, and founded on the principles of humanity as 
well as juſtice ; and to that end they confer ſome pri- 


vileges, not only on the creditors, but alſo on the bank- 


rupt or debtor himſelf. On the creditors ; by com- 
pelling the bankrupt to give up all his effects to their 


uſe, without any fraudulent concealment: on the debtor; 


Blackit. 


Comm. II. 


4712. &c. 


by exempting him from the rigor of the general law, 
whereby his perſon might be confined at the diſcretion 
of his creditor, though in reality be has nething to ſa- 
tisfy the debt; whereas the law of bankrupts, taking 
into confideration the ſudden and unavoidable accidents 
to which men in trade are liable, has given them the 
liberty of their perſons, and fome pecuniary emolu— 
ments, upon condition they ſurrender up their whole 
eſtate to be divided among their creditors. 

In this reſpect our legiſlature ſeems to have attended 
to the example of the Roman law. We mean not the 
terrible law of the twelve tables; whereby the creditors 
might cut the debtor's body into wr vt and each of 
them take his proportionable ſhare : if indeed that law, 
de debitore in partes ſecands, is to be underſtood in fo 
very butcherly a light ; which many learned men have 
with reaſon doubted. Nor do we mean thoſe leſs inhu- 
man laws (if they may be called ſo, as their meanin 
is indiſputably certain), of impriſoning the debtor's 
perſon in chains; ſubjecting him to ſtripes and hard 


(A) In Pegu, and the adjacent countries in Eaſt India, the creditor is entitled to diſpoſe of the debtor himſell, and 
likewiſe of his wife and children : inſomuch that he may even violate, with impunity, the chaſtity of the debtor's Wie; 
but then, by ſo doing, the debt is underſtood to be diſcharged, | 
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ying ſouth-welt 


fortunis ſuis in ſolidum damnari.? Thus far was juſt 


| ſwear that he had not ſufficient left to pay his debts, he 


ment which he has voluntarily drawn upon himſelf. But 


fortune and not his fault. To the misfortunes therefore 


labour, at the mercy of his rigid creditor; and ſome. h 
times ſelling him, his wife, and children, to perpetual = "WW. 
foreign ſlavery trans Tiberim {67 an oppreſſion, which 


produced ſo many popular inſurrections, and ſeceſſion; 4 24 Hen, 
to the ons ſacer. But we mean the law of ceflion, in. | le.. 
troduced by the Chriſtian emperors; whereby, if a 1; EKZ. e. 
debtor ceded or yielded up all his fortune to his cre- 21 jac l. 

ditors, he was ſecured from being dragged to a gaol, | 15%} Ill 


&« omni quoque corporali cruciatu ſemoto.”? For, as the c. zo. 
emperor juſtly obſerves, * inhumanum erat ſpoliatum 
and reaſonable: but, as the departing from one ex- 
treme is apt to produce its oppoſite, we find it after. 
wards enacted, that if the debtor by any unforeſeen 
accident was reduced to low circumſtances, and would 


ſhould not be compelled to cede or give up even that 
which he had in his poſſeſſion; a law which, under a 
falſe notion of hamanity, ſeems to be fertile of perjury, 
injuſtice, and abſurdity. | 

The laws of England, more wiſely, have ſteered 
in the middle between both extremes: providing at 
once againſt the inhamanity of the creditor, whois not 
ſuffered to confine an honeſt bankrupt-after his effects 
are delivered up; and at the ſame time taking care that 
all his juſt debts ſhall be paid, ſo far as the effects will 
extend, But ſtill they are cautious of encouraging 
prodigality and extravagance by this indulgence to 
debtors: and therefore they allow the benefit of the 
laws of bankruptcy to none but actual traders ; fince 
that ſet of men are, generally ſpeaking, the only per- 
ſons liable to accidental loſſes, and to an inability of 
paying their debts, without any fault of their own. If 
perſons in other fituations of life run in debt without 
the power of payment, they muſt take the.conſequences 
of their own indiſcretion, even though they meet with 
ſudden accidents that may reduce their fortunes : for 
the law holds it to be an unjuſtifiable practice, for any 
perſon but a trader to encumber himſelf with debts of 
any conſiderable value. If a gentleman, or one,in a 
liberal profeffion, at the time of contracting his debts, 
has a ſufficient fund to pay them, the delay of pay- 
ment is a ſpecies of diſhoneſty, and a temporary inju- 
{tice to his creditor : and if, at ſuch time, he has not 
ſufficient fund, the diſhoneſty and injuſtice is the greater. 
He cannot therefore murmur, if he ſuffers the puniſh- 


in mercantile tranſactions the caſe is far otherwiſe. 
Trade cannot be carried on without mutual credit on 
both ſides: the contracting of debts is therefore here 
not only juſtifiable, but neceſſary. And if by ac- 
cidental calamities, as by the loſs of a ſhip in a tempeſt, 
the failure of brother traders, or by the non- payment 
of perſons out of trade, a merchant or trader becomes 
incapable of diſcharging his own debts, it is his miſ- 


of debtors, the law has given a compaſſionate remedy, 
but denied it to their faults : ſince, at the ſame time 
that it provides for the ſecurity of commerce, by en- 
acting that every conſiderable trader may be declared 
a bankrupt, for the benefit of his creditors as well as 


himſelf, it has alſo, todiſcourage extravagance, declares: 
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chat no one ſhall be capable of being made a bankrupt, 
——— only a trader; — capable 44 receiving the full 
benefit of the ſtatutes, but only an induſtrious trader. 
In the interpretation of the ſeveral ſtatutes made 
concerning Engliſh bankrupts J, it hath been held, 
that buying only, or ſelling only, will not qualify a 
man to be a bankrupt; but it muſt be both buying 
and ſelling, and alſo getting a livelihood by it: as, 
by exerciſing the calling of a merchant, a grocer, a 
mercer, or, in one general word, a chapman, who is 
one that buys and ſells any thing. But no handicraft 
occupation (where nothing 1s roy a or ſold, and there- 
fore an extenſive credit, Pr the ſtock in trade, is not 
neceſſary to be had) will make a man a regular bank- 
rupt ; as that of a huſbandman, a gardener, and the 
like, who are paid for their work and labour. Alſo an 
inn-keeper cannot, as ſuch, be a bankrupt: for his 
gain or livelihood does not ariſe from buying and ſell- 
ing in the way of merchandize, but greatly from the 


kernel 
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like: and though he may buy corn and victuals, to ſell 
again at a profit, yet that no more makes him a trader, 
than a ſchoolmaſter or other perſon is, that keeps a board- 
ing-houſe, and makes conſiderable gains by buying and 
ſelling what he ſpends in the houſe, and ſuch a one 
is clearly not within the ſtatutes. But where perſons 
buy goods, and make them up into ſaleable commodi- 


part of the gain is by bodily labour, and not by buying 
and ſelling, yet they are within the ſtatutes of bank- 
rupts ; for the labour is only in melioration of the com- 
modity, and rendering it more fit for ſale. 

2. To learn what the a&s of bankruptcy are which 
render a man a bankrupt, we muſt conſult the ſeveral 
ſtatutes, and the reſolutions formed by the courts 
thereon. Among theſe may therefore be reckoned, 
1. Departing from the realm, whereby a man withdraws 
himſelf from the juriſdiction and coercion of the law, with 
intent to defraud his creditors. 2. Departing from his 
own houſe, with intent to ſecrete himſelf and avoid his 
creditors. 3. Keeping in his own houſe, privately, 
(except for juſt and neceſſary cauſe) ſo as not to be 
ſeen or ſpoken with by his creditors ; which is hkewiſe 
conſtrued to be an intention to defraud his creditors, 
by avoiding the proceſs of the law. 4. Procuring or 


likewiſe deemed an attempt to defraud his creditors, 
5. Procuring his money, goods, chattels, and effects, 
to be attached or ſequeſtered by any legal proceſs ; 
which is another plain and direct endeavour to diſap- 
point his creditors of their ſecurity. 6. Making any 
fraudulent conveyance to a friend, or ſecret truſtee, of 
his lands, tenements, goods, or chattels; which is an 
act of the ſame ſuſpicious nature with the laſt. 7. Pro- 
curing any protection, not being himſelf privileged by 
parliament, in order to ſcreen his perſon from arreſts ; 
which alſo is an endeavour to elude the juſtice of the 
law,” 8. Endeavouring, or deſiring, by any petition 
to the king, or bill exhibited in any of the king's 
courts againſt any creditors, to compel them to take 
leſs than their juſt debts; or to procraſtinate the time 
of payment, originally contracted for; which are an 
acknowledgment of either his poverty or his knavery. 


9+ Lying in priſon for two months, or more, upon ar- 
Vox. II. 
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uſe of his rooms and furniture, his attendance, and the 


ties, as ſhoemakers, ſmiths, and the like; here, tho? 


ſuffering himſelf willingly to be arreſted, or outlawed, 
or impriſoned, without juſt and lawful cauſe ; which is 


B A N 


reſt or other detention for debt, without finding bail, Bankrupt, 


in order to obtain his liberty. For the inability to — 


—— 


procure bail argues a ſtrong deficiency in his credit, 
owing either to his ſuſpected poverty, or ill character; 
and his neglect to do it, if able, can ariſe only from a 
fraudulent intention: in either of which caſes, it is high 
time for his creditors to look to themſelves, and compel 
a diſtribution of his effects. 10. Eſcaping from priſon 
after an arreſt for a juſt debt of 100 J. or upwards. 
For no man would break priſon, that was able and de- 
ſirous to procure bail; which brings it within the rea- 

ſon of the laſt caſe. 11. Neglecting to make ſatisfac- 

tion for any juſt debt to the amount of 100 J. within 

two months after ſervice of legal proceſs, for ſuch debt, 

upon any trader having privilege of parliament. 

Theſe are the ſeveral acts of bankruptcy expreſsly 
defined by the ſtatutes relating to this article; which be- 
ing ſo numerous, and the whole law of bankrupts be- 
ing an innovation on the common law, our courts of 
juſtice have been tender of extending or multiplying 
acts of bankruptcy by any conſtruction or implica- 
tion. And therefore Sir John Holt held, that a man's 
removing his goods privately to prevent their being ſei- 
zed in execution, was no act of bankruptcy. For the 
ſtatutes mention only fraudulent gifts to third perſons, 
and procuring them to be ſeized by ſham proceſs, in 
order to defraud creditors : but this, though a palpable 
fraud, yet, falling within neither of hole caſes, can- 
not be adjudged an act of bankruptcy. 80 alſo it has 
been determined expreſsly, that a banker's ſtopping or 
refuſing payment is no act of bankruptcy : for it is not 
within the deſcription of any of the ſtatutes ; and there 
may be good reaſons for his ſo doing, as ſuſpicion of 
forgery, and the like : and if, in conſequence of ſuch 
refuſal, he is arreſted, and puts in bail, {till it is no act 
of bankruptcy ; but if he goes to priſon, and lies 
there two months, then, and not before, is he become 
a bankrupt. : 

As to the conſequences reſulting from the unhappy 
ſituation of a bankrupt, ſee the article Commiss10N of 
Bankruptcy. 58 5 

BANKS (John), a dramatic writer, was bred to 
the law, and belonged to the ſociety of Gray's Inn; 
but this profeſſion not ſuiting his natural diſpoſi- 
tion, he quitted it for the ſervice of the muſes. 
Here, however, he found his rewards by no means ade- 
quate to his deferts. His emoluments at the beſt were 
precarious, and the various ſucceſſes of his pieces too 
feelingly convinced him of the error in his choice. 

This however did not prevent him from purſuing with. 
cheerfulneſs the path be had taken; his thirſt of fame, 
and warmth of poetic enthuſiaſm, alleviating to his i- 
magination many diſagrecable circumitances into which 
indigence, the too frequent attendant on poetical pur- 
ſuits, frequently threw him. His turn was entirely to 
tragedy. His merit in which is of a peculiar kind. 
For at the ſame time that his language mult be confeſ- 
ſed to be extremely unpoetical, and his numbers un- 
couth and unharmonious ; nay, even his characters very 
far from being ſtrongly marked or diſtinguiſhed, and 
his epiſodes extremely irregular ; yet it is impoſſible 
to avoid being deeply affected at the repreſentation, 
and even at the reading, of his tragic pieces. This is 
owing in the general to an happy choice of his ſub- 
jects; which are all borrowed from hiftory, either real 
or 
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F 
or romantic ; and indeed the moſt of them from circum- 
Rances in the annals of our own country, which, not 
only from their being familiar to our continual recollec- 
tion, but even from their having ſome degree of rela- 
tion to ourſelves, we are apt to receive with a kind of par- 
tial prepoſſeſſion, and a pre- determination to be pleaſed. 
He has conſtantly choſen as the baſis of his plays ſuch 
tales as were in themſelves and their well-known cata- 
ſtrophes moſt truly adapted to the purpoſes of the dra- 
ma. He has indeed but little varied from the ſtrictneſs 
of hiſtorical facts; yet he ſeems to have made it his 
conſtant rule to keep the ſcene perpetually alive, and 
never ſuffer his characters to droop. His verſe is not 
poetry, but proſe run mad. Yet will the falſe gem 
ſometimes approach fo near in glitter to the true one, 
at leaſt in the eyes of all but the rea] connoiſſeurs, (and 
how ſmall a part of an audience are to be ranked in 
this claſs will need no ghoſt to inform us), that bombaſt 
will frequently paſs for the true ſublime; and where it 
is rendered the vehicle of incidents in themſelves affect- 
ing, and in which the heart 1s apt to intereſt itſelf, it 
will perhaps be found to have a ſtronger power on the 
human paſſions than even that property to which it is 
in reality no more than a bare ſuccedaneum. And from 
theſe principles it is that we muſt account for Mr 
Banks's writings having in the general drawn more 
tears from, and excited more terror in, even judicious 
audiences, than thoſe of much more corre& and more 
truly poetical authors. The tragedies he has left be- 
hind are, 1. Albion Queens. 2. Cyrus the Great. 3. De- 
Rrudtion of Troy. 4. Innocent Uſurper. 5. Iſland 
Queen. This is only the Albion Queens altered. 
6. Rival Kings. 7. Virtue betrayed. 8. Unhappy 
Favourite. The Albion Queens was rejected by the 
managers in 1684; but was acted by queen Anne's 


command in 1706, with great applauſe, and has been 


ſeveral times revived. The unhappy Favourite conti- 
nued, till very lately, a ftock tragedy at the theatres ; 
but gives way at preſent to the later tragedies from the 
ſame ſtory, by Jones and Brooke, —Neither the time 
of the birth, nor that of the death, of this author, are 
aſcertained. His remains, however, lie interred in the 


church of St James's, Weſtminſter. 


BANKES's 1sLAND, a {mall iſland in the ſouth ſea 


diſcovered by captain Cook in 1770, in 8. Lat. 53. 
32. W. Long. 186. 30. It is of a circular figure, and 
about 24 leagues in compaſs : it is ſufficiently high 
to be ſeen at the diftance of 12 or 15 leagues; and the 
land has a broken irregular ſurface, with the appearance 
of barrenneſs rather than fertility. It is, however, inha- 
bited, as ſome ſtraggling ſavages were obſerved upon it. 

BANN, or Bax (from the Brit. bay, i. e. clamour), 
is a proclamation or public notice; any public ſum- 
mons or edi, whereby a thing is commanded or for- 
bidden. It is a word ordinary among the feudiſts; 
and there is both Lazus and barum, which ſignify two 


feveral things. — The word baun, is particularly uſed in 


England in publiſhing matrimonial contracts; which 
is done in the church before marriage, to the end that 
if any perſons can ſpeak againſt the intention of the par- 
ties, either in reſpect of kindred, precontraR, or for 
other juſt cauſe, they may take their exception in time, 
before the marriage is conſummated; and in the canon 


law, Bannæ ſunt proclamationes ſponſi et ſponſe in ec- 


ele/tis fieri folitz, But there may be a faculty or li- 
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firſt introduced in the Gallican church, though ſome- 


finally, there are ſome who think it is a corruption of 


B'::A- 


cence for the marriage, and then this ceremony is-0- Pat 

mitted ; and miniſters are not to celebrate matrimony Banner, 

between any perſons without a licence, except the bas 

have been fir{t publiſhed three ſeveral times, upon pain 

of ſuſpenſion, &c. Can. 62. | 
The uſe of matrimonial banns is ſaid to have been 


Ranneret 


binqueting- 
room. 
—— — 


thing like it obtained even in the primitive times; and it 
is this that Tertullian is ſuppoſed to mean by frinundina 
promulgatio. The council of Lateran firſt extended, 
and made the uſage general. By the ordinance of 
Blois, no perſon could validly contract marriage, with- 
out a preceding proclamation of three banns ; nor 
could any perſon whatever be diſpenſed with, except 
for the two laſt, But the French themſelves have a- 
bated much of this ſeverity ; and only minors are now 
under an abſolute neceſſity of ſubmitting to the forma- 
lity of banns. For majors, or thoſe of age, after pu- 
blication of the firſt banns, the two latter are caſily 
bought off. l | 
Bax is alſo uſed to denote proſeription, or baniſh- 
ment, for a crime proved ; becauſe anciently publiſhed 
by ſound of trumpet ; or, as Voſſius thinks, becauſe 
thoſe who did not appear at the abovementioned ſum- 
mons, were puniſhed by proſcription. Hence, 7% put 
a prince under the bann of the empire, 1s to declare him 
diveſted of all his dignities. The ſentence only de- 
notes an interdict of all intercourſe, and offices of hu— 
manity, with the offender; the form of which ſeems 
taken from that of the Romans, who baniſhed perſons 
by forbidding them the uſe of fire and water. Some- 
times alſo cities are put under the imperial bann; that 
is, {tripped of their rights and privileges. 
Baxx alſo denotes a pecuniary mulct, or penalty, 
laid on a delinquent for offending againſt a bann. 
Baxn, or Banxvs, a title anciently given to the go- 
vernor or viceroy of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Sclavonia. 
Baxnnus Epiſcopalis, was a mulct paid to the biſhop 
by thoſe guilty of ſacrilege and other crimes. 
Bax, is alſo uſed for a ſolemn anathema, or ex- 
communication, attended with curſes, &c. In this 
ſenſe, we read of papal banns, &c. 
Baxx, in military affairs, a proclamation made in 
the army by beat of drum, ſound of trumpet, &c. re— 
quiring the ſtrict obſervance of diſcipline, either for the 
declaring a new officer, or puniſhing an offender. 
BANNER denotes either a ſquare flag, or the prin- 
cipal ftandard belonging to a prince. | 
We find a multiplicity of opinions concerning the 
etymology of the word banner ; ſome deriving it from 
the Latin bandum, a band or flag; others from the 
word bann, to fummons the vaſfa]s to appear in arms; 
others again from the German au, a field or tenement, 
becauſe landed men alone were allowed a banner; and, 


panniere, from pannus, cloth, becauſe banners were 
originally made of cloth. 

"he BANNER of France, was the largeſt and richeſt 
of all the flags borne by the ancient kings in their great 
military expeditions. St Martin's cap was in ule fix 
hundred years, as the banner of France: it was made 
of taffety, painted with the image of that ſaint, and 
laid one or two days on his tomb to prepare it for uſe. 
About the year 1100, came in a more pompous apPa- 
ratuss The banner royal was faſtened to the top hl 

Malt; 
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maſt, or ſome tall tree, planted on a ſcaffold, borne an a 
carriage drawn by oxen, covered with velvet houlings, 
Linquetid$' 4,corated with devices or cyphers of the prince reigning. 
at the foot of the tree was a prieſt, who ſaid maſs early 
every morning. Ten knights mounted guard-on the 
ſcaffold night and day, and as many trumpets at the 
foot of the tree never ceaſed flouriſhing, to animate the 
troops. This cumberſome machine, the mode of which 
was brought from Italy, continued in uſe about 130 years. 
Its poſt was in the centre of the army. And here it 
was that the chief feats were performed, to carry off and 
defend the royal banner; for there was no victory with- 
out it, nor was an army reputed vanquiſhed till they 
had loſt this banner. | 
BANNERET, a very ancient title of honour, ſaid 
to derive its inſtitution from the Romans, towards the 
end of the emperor Gratian's reign. Knights-banneret 


Banneret 


—— 


p. 134 3 and milites vexillati, by the author of the Did. 
de Trevoux ; their ſhield was ſquare, and they bore 
their arms in a banner of the ſame form, | 

This was a very honourable order, as it was never 
conferred but for ſome heroic action performed in the 
eld; whereas other orders have frequently been beſtowed 
from favour, or other meaner motives. Tt 1s ſaid to have 


We have had none of this order created ſince the time 
of king Charles I. ſo that it is now become extinct a- 
mong Us, | | 

The form of the bannerets creation was this; On a 
day of battle, the candidate preſented his flag to the 
king, or general, who cutting off the train or ſkirt 
thereof, and making it a ſquare, returned it Farne being 
then the proper banner of bannerets, who from hence 
are ſometimes called &nights of the ſquare flag. | 

BANNOCK, a kind of oat-cake, baked in the em- 
bers, or on a {tone placed before the fire: it is common 
in the northern parts of this kingdom. | 
BAMNUM, in law, ſignifies the utmoſt bounds of 
a manor or town. | 
BANQUET, a feaſt or entertainment, where people 
regale themſelves with pleaſant foods, or fruits. 

Baxquer, in the menage, that ſmall part of the 
branch of a bridle that is under the eye; which being 
rounded like a ſmall rod, gathers and joins the extre- 
mities of the bit to the branch in ſuch a manner, that 
the banquet is not ſeen, but covered by the cope, or 
that part of the bit that is next the branch, 

BaxqueT-Line, an imaginary line drawn, in making 
a bit, along the banquet, and prolonged up or down, 
to adjuſt the deſigned force or weakneſs of the branch, 
in order to make it {tiff or eaſy. 

Banquet, or BANQUETTE, in fortification, a little 
foot-bank, or elevation of earth, forming a path which 
runs along the inſide of a parapet, upon which the 
muſqueteers get up, in order to diſcover the counter- 
icarp, or to fire on the enemy in the moat or in the co- 
vert-way. 

BANQUETING- oO, or HOUSE. See SALOON. 
The ancient Romans ſupped in the atrium, or veſti— 
bule, of their houſes; but, in after-times, magnificent 
ſaloons, or banqueting- rooms, were built, for the more 
commodious and ſplendid entertainment of their gueſts. 
Lucullus had ſeveral of theſe, each diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of ſome god; and there was a particular rate of 
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are called in Latin zuilites vexilliferi, by Matth. Paris, a ( 
name, with a good harbour and fortified caſtle, 


been firſt uſed in England in the time of Edward I. 
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expence appropriated to each. Plutarch relates with 
what magmticence he entertained Cicero and Pompey, 
who went with defign to ſurpriſe him, by telling only a 
flave who waited, that the cloth ſhould be laid in the 
Apollo. The emperor Claudius, among others, had a 
ſplendid banqueting-room, named Mercury. , But e- 
very thing of this kind was outdone by the luſtre of 
that celebrated banqueting-houſe of Nero, called g- 
mus aurea; which, by the circular motion of its parti— 


tions, and ceilings, imitated the revolution of the hea— 


vens, and repreſented the different ſeaſons of the year, 
which changed at every ſervice, and ſhowered down 
flowers, eſſences, and perfumes, on the guelts, 

BANSTICKLE, in ichthyology. See GasTrro- 
„ 

BAN TAM, a large town of the iſland of Java, in 
the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in E. Long. 105. 16. S. Lat. 
6. 20. It is the capital of a kingdom of the ſame 
It 1s 
divided into two towns ſeparated by a river, and one 
of them inhabited by the Chineſe. For its hiſtory, &c. 
See Java. | 2 

Bax rAum-wokk, a kind of painted or carved work, 
reſembling that of Japan, only more gaudy. 

There are two ſorts of Bantam, as well as of Japan 
work. As, in the latter, ſome are flat, lying even 
with the black, and others high and emboſſed; ſo, in 
Bantam- work, ſome are flat, and others in- cut, or 
carved into the wood, as we find in many large ſcreens : 
with this difference, that the Japan artilts work chiefly 


in gold and other metals; and thoſe of Bantam gene- 


rally in colours, with a ſmall ſprinkling of gold here 
and there : for the flat Bantam work is done in co- 


Banſtiekle, 
Bantam. 
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lours, mixed with gum- water, proper for the thing de- 


ſigned to be imitated. For the carved, or in- cut kind, 
the method of performing it is thus defcribed by an in- 
genious artiſt: 1. The wood is to be primed with 
whiting and ſize, ſo often, till the primer lie near a 
quarter of an inch thick ; then it 1s to be water-plain- 


cd, 7. e. rubbed with a fine wet cloth, and, ſome time 


after, rubbed very ſmooth, the blacks laid on, varniſhed 


up with a good body, and poliſhed well, though with 
a gentle hand, 
out with vermilion and gum-water, exactly in the 
manner wherein it is intended to be cut; the figures, 
trees, buildings, &c. in their due proportion: then the 


graver is applied, with other tools of proper ſhapes, 


This done, the deſigu is to be traced 


diftering according to the workman's fancy: with theſe 


he cuts deep or ſhallow, as is found convenient, but 
never deeper than the Whiting lies, the wood being 
never to feel the edge of the inſtrument. Lines, or 
parts of the black, are ſtill to be left for the draperies, 
and other out-lines, and for the diſtinction of one 
thing from another ; the rule being to cut where the 
white is, and leave the black untouched, The carving 
being finiſhed, then take to the pencil, with which the 
colours are laid into the cut- work: after this, the gold 
is to be laid in thoſe places which the deſign requires; 
for which purpoſe, a ſtrong thick gum-arabic water is 
taken, and laid with a pencil on the work; and, while 
this remains wet, leaf-gold 1s cut with a ſharp ſmooth 
edged knife, in little pieces, ſhaped to the bigneſs and 


figure of the places where they are to be laid, Theſe | 


being taken up with a little cotton, they daub them 
with the ſame cloſe to the gum-water, which affords a 
6-1 3 rich 
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two centuries before, by Thevet, who mentions them W 
in the relation of his voyage to Terra Antarctica or —— 
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Bantry, rich luſtre. The work thus finiſhed, they clear up the 
Baobab. black with oil, taking care not to touch the colours. 
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. The European workmen ordinarily uſe braſs-duſt, which 
is leſs bright and beautiful. | 


Auſtralis. Adanſon ſaw them in 1749. | 
The virtues and uſes of this tree and its fruit, are 


1 


dies ſh 


BANTRY, a town of Ireland, in the county of various. The negroes of Senegal dry the bark and * 
Cork, and province of Munſter, It is ſeated on a bay leaves in the ſhaded air; and then reduce them to | 
of the ſame name, in W. Long. 9. 15. NT Lat. 51. 30. powder, which is of a pretty good green colour. N . 

BAOBAB, the name given by Proſper Alpinus to This powder they preſerve in bags of linen or cot- _ 
the African calabaſh-tree, ſince called Apansoxia. ton, and call it /z//o, They uſe it every day, putting h 
See that article. But the following more particular two or three pinches of it into a meſs, whatever it — 
account of this moſt remarkable tree, the largeſt pro- happens to be, as we do pepper and falt : but their . L 
duction of the whole vegetable kingdom, will not, it is view is, not to give a reliſh to their food, but to pre- Ba 
hoped, appear ſuperfluous. ſerve a perpetual and plentiful perſpiration, and to at- * 1 

The trunk is not above 12 or 15 feet high, but temper the too great heat of the blood; purpoſes N t 
from 65 to 78 feet round. The loweſt branches which it certainly anſwers, as ſeveral Europeans have mo 
extend almoſt horizontally; and as they are about proved by repeated experiments, preſerving themſelves bor 
60 feet in length, their own weight bends their ex- from the epidemic fever, which, in that country, de- 10 eo 
tremities to the ground, and thus form an hemiſphe- ſtroys Europeans like the plague, and generally rages To 
rical maſs of verdure of about 120 or 130 feet dia- during the months of September and October, when, ps. Þ 
meter. The roots extend as far as the branches: the rains having ſuddenly ceaſed, the ſun exhales the and t. 
that in the middle forms a pivot, which penetrates a water left by them upon the ground, and fills the air anoth 
great way into the earth; the reſt ſpread near the ſur- with a noxious vapour. M. Adanſon, in that critical ainf 
face. The flowers are in proportion to the ſize of the ſeaſon, made a light ptiſan of the leaves of the baobab, . BZ 
tree; and are followed by an oblong fruit, pointed at which he had gathered in the Auguſt of the preceding of w: 
both ends, about ten inches long, five or ſix broad, and year, and had dried in the ſhade ; and drank conftantly 9 

covered with a kind of greeniſh down, under which is a about a pint of it every morning, either before or af- from 
ligneous rind, hard and almoſt black, marked with ter breakfaſt, and the ſame quantity of it every even- tilm 
rays which divide it lengthwiſe into ſides. The fruit ing after the heat of the ſun began to abate; he alſo name 
hangs to the tree by a pedicle two feet long and an inch ſometimes took the ſame quantity in the middle of the or /a 
diameter. It contains a whitiſh ſpongy juicy ſubſtance; day, but this was only when ke felt ſome ſymptoms of ſalva 
with ſeeds of a brown colour, and ſhaped like a kidney- an approaching feyer. By this precaution he preſer- frona 
bean. The bark of this tree is nearly an inch thick, of ved himſelf, during the five years he reſided at Senegal, 1 
an aſſi- coloured grey, greaſy to the touch, bright, and from the diarrhœa and fever, which are fo fatal there, cran 
very ſmooth: the outſide is covered with a kind of and which are, however, the only dangerous diſeaſes depa 
varniſh; and the inſide is green, ſpeckled with red. of the place ; and other officers ſuffered very ſeverely, In: lay | 
The wood is white, and very ſoft ; the firſt ſhoots of only one excepted, upon whom M. Adanſon prevailed Ele, to b. 
the year are green and downy. 8 | to uſe this remedy, which for its ſimplicity was deſpi- grea 

The tree ſheds its leaves in November, and new ones ſed by the reſt. This ptiſan alone alſo prevents that cirei 
begin to appear in June. It flowers in July, and the heat of urine which is common in theſe parts, from the as tl 
fruit ripens in October and November. It is very com- month of July to November, provided the party ab- ham 
mon in Senegal, and the Cape de Verd iſlands; and is ſtains from wine. | | anth 
found 100 leagues up the country at Gulam, and upon The fruit is not lefs uſeful than the leaves and the nam 
the ſea- coaſt as far as Sierra- lione. bark. The pulp that envelopes the ſeeds has an agree- fo 

The age of this tree is perhaps no leſs remarkable able acid taſte, and is eaten for pleaſure : it is alſo add 
than its enormous ſize. M. Adanſon relates, that ina dried and powdered, and thus uſed medicinally in peſti- grat 
botanical excurſion to the Magdalen Iſlands, in the lential fevers, the dyſentery, and bloody flux; the doſe the 
neighbourhood of Goree, he diſcovered ſome calabaſh- is a drachm, paſſed through a fine ſieve, taken either in the 
trees, from five to fix feet diameter, on the bark of common water, or in an infuſion of the plantain. T his the 
which were engraved or cut to a conſiderable depth powder is brought into Europe under the name of terra mer 
a number of European names. Two of theſe names, fgillata lemnia. tak 
which he was at the trouble to repair, were dated one The woody bark of the fruit, and the fruit itſelf it h 
the 14), the other the 15 century. The letters when ſpoiled, helps to ſupply the negroes with an ex- tiat 
were about ſix inches long, but in breadth they occu- cellent ſoap, which they make by drawing a ley from fact 
pied a very {mall part only of the circumference of the the aſhes, and boiling it with palm-oil that begins to ] 
trunk : from whence he concluded they had not been be rancid. | it v 
cut when theſe trees were young. Theſe inſcriptions, The trunks of ſuch of theſe trees as are decayed, the tiz 
however, he thinks ſufficient to determine pretty nearly negroes hollow out into burying places for their poets, the 
the age which theſe calabath-trees may attain ; for even muſicians, buffoons : perſons of theſe characters they tan 
ſuppoſing that thoſe in queſtion were cut in their early eſteem greatly while they live, ſuppoſing them to de- is 
years, and that trees grew to the diameter of ſix feet rive their ſuperior talents from ſorcery or a commerce bay 
in two centuries, as the engraved letters evince, how with demons; but they regard their bodies with a kind wh 
many centuries muſt be requiſite to give them a dia- of horror when dead, and will not give them burial in 
meter of 25 feet, which perhaps 1s not the laſt term the uſual manner, neither ſuffering them to be put into its 
of their growth! The inſcribed trees mentioned by this the ground, nor thrown into the ſea or any river, be- aft 
ingenious Frenchman had been ſeen in 1555, almoſt cauſe they imagine that the water would not then noh. We 
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me riſh the fiſh, nor the earth produce its fruits. The bo- 
| dies ſhut up in theſe trunks become pertectly dry with- 
im. out rotting, and form a kind of mummies without the 
help of embalment. 8 

The baobab is very diſtin& from the calabaſn- tree of 
America, with which it has been confounded by father 
Labat. See CRESCENTIA. | 


ab, 
— 


Netherlands. It has been in the poſſeſſion of the French 
ever ſince the year 1641; and is ſeated in a dry ſpot, in 
E. Long. 3. 1. N. Lat. 50. 6. 

BAP TE, in antiquity, an effeminate, voluptuous 
kind of prieſts, at Athens, belonging to the goddeſs 
Cotyttus; thus called from their ſtated dippings and 
waſhings, by way of purification. Their rites were 
peformed in the night, and conſiſted chiefly of laſci- 
vious dances, and other abominations. Eupolis ha- 
ving compoſed a comedy to expole them, entitled 
bar, they threw him into the ſea, to be revenged; 
and the ſame fate is alſo ſaid to have befallen Cratinus, 
another Athenian poet, who had written a comedy a- 
gainſt the Baptæ, under the ſame title. 

BAPTISM, in matters of religion, the ceremony 
of waſhing ; or a ſacrament, by which a perſon is ini- 
tiated into the Chriſtian church. —'The word is formed 
from the Greek gar, of Ban to dip or waſh. Bap- 
tiſm is known, in eccleſiaſtical writers, by divers other 
"uw names and titles. Sometimes it is called palingeneſia, 
or aver of regeneration ; ſometimes ſalus, or life and 
N t9 . . 8 
n. ſalvation; ſometimes opg=yis, ſignaculum Domini, and 
fignaculum fidei, or the ſeal of faith; ſometimes abſo- 
lutely my/terium, and ſacramentum; ſometimes the ſa- 
crament of faith ; ſometimes viaticum, from its uſe to 
departing perſons ; ſometimes ſacerdotium laici, or the 
nf lay prieſthood, becauſe allowed, in cafes of neceſſity, 
Lethe to be conferred by laymen t ſometimes it is called the 
great circumciſion, by reaſon it ſucceeds in the room of 


as that was the ſeal of the covenant made with Abra- 
ham: ſo, in regard that baptiſm had Chriſt for its 
anthor, and not man, it was anciently known by the 
name of Ag and Xx Kugty, the gift of the Lord 
ſometimes it was ſimply called 9g, without any other 
addition, by way of eminence, becauſe it was both a 
gratuitous and ſingular gift of Chriſt: in reference to 
the making men complete members of Chriſt's body, 
the church, it had the name of Tenge, and Tun, 
the conſecration, and conſummtiou; becauſe it gave 
men the perfection of Chriſtians, and a right to par- 
take of the To Texcuov, abhich was the Lord's Supper 2 
it had alſo the name of wwncis and wvrayayin, the ini- 
nation, becauſe it was the admittance of men to all the 
lacred rites and myſteries of the Chriſtian religion. 
Baptiſm had its origin from the Jewiſh church, where 
it was the practice, long before Chriſt's time, to bap- 
tire proſelytes or converts to their faith, as part of 
the ceremony of their admiſſion ; a practice which ob- 
tains among them to this day : a perſon turning Jew, 
18 firſt circumciſed, and, when healed, is bathed, or 
aptized in water, in preſence of their rabbins ; after 
which he is reputed a good Jew. 

. Grotius is of opinion, that the rite of baptiſm had 
is original from the time of the deluge; immediately 
alter which, he thin ks, it was inſtituted in memory of the 
world having been purged by water. Some learned 


gig, 
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BAPAUME, a ſtrong town of Artois in the French 


circumciſion, and is the ſeal of the Chriftian covenant, 
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men think it was added to circumciſion, ſoon after the Paptiſm. 


Samaritan ſchiſm, as a mark of diſtinction to the ortho- 


dox Jews. Spencer, who 1s fond of deriving the rites 
of the Jewiſh religion from the ceremonies of the Pa- 

ans, lays it down as a probable ſuppoſition, that the 
* received the baptiſm of proſelytes from the ne igh- 
bouring nations, who were wont to prepare candidates 
for the more ſacred functions of their religion by a ſo- 
lemn ablution; that, by this affinity of ſacred rites, 
they might draw the Gentiles to embrace their religion, 
and the proſely tes (in gaining of whom they were ex- 
tremely diligent) might the more eafily comply with 
the tranſition from Gentiliſm to Judaiſm. In conſirm- 
ation of this opinion, he obſerves, firſt, that there is 
no divine precept for the baptiſm of proſelytes, God 


| my enjoined only the rite of circumciſion for the 


admiſſion of ſtrangers into the Jewiſh religion. Se- 
condly, that, among foreign nations, the Egyptians, Per- 
ſians, Greeks, Romans, and others, it was cuſtomary that 
thoſe who were to be initiated into their myſteries, or ſa- 
cred rites, ſhould be firſt purified by dipping their whole 
body in water. That learned writer adds, as a farther 
confirmation of his opinion, that the cup of bleſſin 
likewiſe, added to the paſchal ſupper, ſeems plainly to 
have been derived from a pagan original: for the 
Greeks, at their feaſts, had one cup, called morrpov 
ayaby ανjNù , the cup of the good demon or god, which 
they drank at the concluſion of their entertainment, 
when the table was removed. Since, then, a rite of 
Gentile origin was added to one of the Jewiſh ſacra- 
ments, viz. the paſſover, there can be no abſurdity in 
ſuppoſing, that baptiſm, which was added to the other 
ſacrament, namely circumciſion, might be derived from 
the ſame ſource. In the laſt place, he obſerves, that 
Chriit, in the inſtitution of his ſacraments, paid a pe- 
culiar regard to thoſe rites which were borrowed from 
the Gentiles: for, rejecting circumciſion and the paſchal 
ſupper, he adopted into his religion baptiſm and the 
ſacred cup ; thus preparing the way for the converſion 
and reception of the Gentiles into his church. 

The deſign of the Jewith baptiſm is ſuppoſed to be, 
to import a regeneration, whereby the proſelyte is 
rendered a new man, and of a ſlave becomes free. Ilie 
effect of it is, to cancel all former relations; ſo that 
thoſe, who were before akin to the perfon, after the 
ceremony ceaſed to be fo. It is to this ceremony Chriſt 
is ſuppoſed to have alluded, in his expreſſion to Nico- 
demus, that it was neceſſary he ſhould be born again, 
in order to become his diſciple. — The necellity of bap- 
tiſm to ſalvation, is grounded on thoſe two ſayings of 
our Saviour: He that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall 
be ſaved 5 and, Except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Ringdam of God. — 
The ancients did not generally think the mere want of Opinion, 
baptiſm, where the procuring it was impracticable, concerning 
excluded men abſolutely from the benefit of church- is acceility 

8 . of Baptiin 
communion, or the hopes of eternal ſalvation, Some few i LEAR 
of them, indeed, are pretty ſevere upon infants dying | 
without baptiſm ; and ſome others feem alſo, in ge- 
neral terms, to deny eternal life to adult perſons dying 
without it : but when they interpret themſelves, and 
ſpeak more diſtinctly, they make —_ allowances, and 
except ſeveral caſes, in which the want of baptiſt 
may be ſupplied with other means. Such are, martyr- 
dom, which commonly goes by the name of ſ2cond 
| bad ſiu 
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bapiifin in mens own blood, in the writings of the an- 
cients ; becauſe of the power and efficacy it was thought 
to have, to ſave men by the inviſible baptiſm of the 
ſpirit, without the external clement of water. Faith, 
and repentance, were alſo eſteemed a ſupplement to 
the want of baptiſm, in ſuch catechumens as died 
wi.ile they were piouſly preparing themſelves for bap- 
tiſm. Conſtantly communicating with the church, was 
thought to ſupply the want of baptiſm, in perſons who 
had been admitted to communion, on a preſumption of 
their being duly baptized, though the contrary after- 
wards appeared. For infants dying without baptiſm, 
the caſe was thought more —_ as here, no 
perſonal faith, repentance, or the like, could be pleaded, 
to ſupply the defect, and waſh away original ſin: on 
this account, they who ſpoke moſt favourably of them, 
as Greg. Nazianzen, and Severus biſhop of Antioch, 
only affigned them a middle ſtate, neither in heaven 
nor hell. But the Latins, as St Auguſtin, Fulgentius, 
Marius Mercator, &c. who never received the opinion 
of a middle ſtate, concluded, as they could not be re- 
ceived into heaven, they muſt go to hell. Pelagius, 
and his followers, who denied original fin, afferted, 
that they might be admitted to eternal life and ſalva- 
tion, though not to the kingdom of heaven ; between 
which they diſtinguiſhed. Where the fault was not 
on the {ide of the child, nor his parents, but of the 
miniſter, or where any unavoidable accident rendered 
baptiſm abſolutely impoſſible, Hinemar, and others, 
make an exception, in holding the child ſaved without 


Of the time, baptiſm. —The receiving baptiſm is not limited to any 


place, and 


ſubjects of 


baptiſm, 


time, or age of life. Some contend for its being ad- 
miniſtered like circumciſion, preciſely on the eighth day, 
as Greg. Nazianzen; and others would have it deferred 
till the child is three years of age, and able to hear 
the myſtic words, and make anſwer thereto, though 
they do not underſtand them. In the canon law we 
find divers injunctions againſt deferring the baptiſm of 
infants beyond the 37 day, 3o'h day, and the & day; 
ſome of them under pecuniary forfeitures. 

Salmaſius, and Suicerus from him, deliver it as 
authentic hiſtory, that, for the two firſt ages, no one 
received baptiſm, who was not firſt inſtructed in the 
faith and doctrine of Chrift, ſo as to be able to an- 
ſwer for himſelf, that he believed ; becauſe of thoſe 
words, He that belicveth, and is baptized : which, in 
eſſect, is to ſay, that no infant, for the firſt two ages, 
was ever admitted to Chriſtian baptiſm. But, after— 
wards, they own, that pædo-baptiſm came in, upon 
the opinion that baptiſm was neecſſary to ſalvation. 
But Voſſius, Dr Forbes, Dr Hammond, Mr Walker, 
and eſpecially Mr Wall, who has exactly conſidered 
the teitimony and authority of almoſt every ancient 
writer that has ſaid any thing upon this ſubject, en- 
deavour to evince, that infants were baptized even in 
the apoſtolical age. It is certain, Tertullian pleads 


ſtrongly againſt giving baptiſm to infants; which ſhews, 


at leaſt, that there was ſome ſuch practice in his age, 


tho' he diſapproved of it. It is certain, the ordinary 


ſubjects of this ſacrament, in the firſt ages, were con- 
verts from Judaiſm and Gentiliſm, who, before the 

could be admitted to baptiſm, were obliged to ſpend 
ſome time in the ſtate of catechumens, to qualify them 
to make their profeſſions of faith, and a Chriſtian life, 
in their own perſons : for, without ſuch perſonal pro- 
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jailor in bis own houſe. But, in after-ages, baptiſteries 


ſores, or god-fathers. Whether the uſe of ſponſors 
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ſeſſions, there was ordinarily no admiſſion of them to hint 
the privilege of baptiſm, —Thoſe . baptized in ther 
ſiek · beds were called clinici; and were held in ſome re. 
proach, as not being reputed true Chriſtians. Hence 
ſeveral cenſures, in councils and ecclefiaftical writer: 
of clinic baptiſm. This clinic baptiſm was not ſuffi. 
cient to qualify the perſon, in caſe of recovery, for 
ordination. Some had their baptiſm put off by way 
of puniſhment, when they fell into groſs and ſcanda. 
lous crimes, which were to be expiated by a longer 
courſe of diſcipline and repentance. This was ſome. 
times 5, 10, 20 years, or more; even all their lives, to 
the hour of death, when their erimes were very flagrant. 

In the earlicſt ages of the church, there was no flated 
time or place for the reception of baptiſm. Aﬀer- 
wards, Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and Epiphany, became 
ſolemn ſeaſons, out of which baptiſm was not admi- 
niſtered, except in caſes of neceſſity. The catechu- 
mens, who were to receive it at theſe times, were called 
competentes ; and to theſe it is that St Cyril addreſſes 
his catecheſes. In the apoſtolical age, and ſome time 
aſter, before churches and baptiſteries were generally 
erected, they baptized in any place where they had 
convenience z as John baptized in Jordan, and Philip 
baptized the ennuch in the wilderneſs, and Paul the 
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were built adjoining to the church; and then rules 
were made, that baptiſm ſhould ordinarily be admini- 
ſtered no where but in theſe buildings. Juſtinian, in 
one of his novels, refers to ancient laws, appointing 
that none of the ſacred myſteries of the church ſhould 
be celebrated in private houſes. Men might have pri- 
vate oratories for prayer in their own ae. 86 but they 
were not to adminiſter baptiſm or the euchariſt in them, 
unleſs by a particular licence from the biſhop of the 
place. Such baptiſms are frequently condemned in 
the ancient conncils, under the name Tagabanliowaln, 
baptiſms in private couventicles. 

As to the attendant ceremonies and manner of bap- Anda 
tiſm in the ancient church: The perſon to be baptized, cc 
if an adult, was firſt examined by the biſhop, or ofti- 
ciating prieſt, who put ſome queſtions to him; as, furt, 
Whether he abjured the devil and all his works; ſecond- 
ly, Whether he gave a firm aſſent to all the articles of 
the Chriſtian faith: to both which he anſwered in the 
affirmative. If the perſon to be baptized was an in- 
fant, theſe interrogatories were anſwered by his /po#- 


was as old as the apoſtles days, is uncertain: perhaps 
it was not, ſince Juſtin Martyr, ſpeaking of the me- 
thod and form of baptiſm, ſays not a word of them.— 
After the queſtions and anſwers, followed exoreiſm; the 
manner and end of which was this: The miniſter laid 
his hands on the perſon's head, and breathed in his 
face, implying thereby the driving away, or expelling; 
of the devil from him, and preparing him for baptiſm, 
by which the good and holy ſpirit was to be conferred 
upon him. — After exorciſm, followed baptiſm itſelf: 
and firſt the miniſter, by prayer, conſecrated the water 
for that uſe. Tertullian ſays, “ any waters may be ap- 
&« plicd to that uſe; but then God mult be firſt ino. 
« cated, and then the Holy Ghoſt preſently comes 
«© down from heaven, and moves upon them, and ſanc- 
« tifies them.” The water being conſecrated, the hel, 
ſon was baptiſed “ in the name of the Father, r 
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« the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt;“ by which “ de- 
« dication of him to the bleſſed Trinity, the perſon 
« (ſays Clemens Alexandrianus) is delivered from the 
« corrupt trinity, the devil, the world, and the fleſh.” 
In performing the ceremony of baptiſm, the uſual 


, Bri tim, 


ſcarcity of water), was to immerſe and dip the whole 
body. Thus St Barnabas, deſcribing a baptized per- 
ſon, ſays, © We go down into the water full of fin 
« and filth, but we aſcend bearing fruit in our hearts.“ 
And this practice of baptizing naked was ſo general, 
that we find no exceptions made in reſpect either to 
the tenderneſs of infants, or the baſhfulveſs of the other 
ſex, unleſs in caſe of fickneſs or other diſability. But, 
to prevent any indecency, men and women were bap- 
tized apart. To which end, either the baptiſteries 
were divided into two apartments, one for the men, 
the other for the women, as Bingham has obſerved ; 
or the men were baptized at one time, and the women 
at another, as is ſhewn by Voffius, from the Ordo Ro- 
nanus, Gregory's Sacramentarium, &c. Add, that 


>, 


A 


of whoſe buſineſs was to aſſiſt at the baptiſm of women. 


from the wild olive, and were ingrafted into Chriſt, 
the true olive- tree; or elſe to ſhew, that they were 
o to be champions for the goſpel, and were anointed 
thereto, as the old athletæ were againſt their ſolemn 
games. With this anointing was joined the ſign of the 
croſs, made upon the forehead of the perſon baptized; 
which being done, he had a white garment given him, 
to denote his being waſhed from the defilements of fin, 
or in alluſion to that of the apoſtle, “ as many as are 
* baptized into Chriſt have put on Chrift.” From this 
cuſtom the feaſt of Pentecoſt, which was one of the 
annual ſeaſons of baptiſm, came to be called Whit/unday, 
| . e. White-ſunday, This garment was afterwards laid 
N Ano | up in the church, that it might be an evidence againſt 
, FY ſuch perſons as violated or denied that faith which 
they had owned in baptiſm, —When the baptiſm was 
performed, the perſon baptized, according to Juftin 
Martyr, „ wag received.into the number of the faith- 
“ ful, who then ſent up their public prayers to God, 
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e been baptized.” | 

The ordinary miniſters, who had the right of ad- 
miniſtering this ſacrament, that is, of applying the 
water to the body, and pronouncing the formula, were 
preſbyters, or biſhops z though on extraordinary occa- 
lions, laymen were admitted to perform the ſame. 

As to the preſent forms of adminiſtering baptiſm, 


child is to be baptized, the perſons who bring it, 
wait for the prieft at the door of the church, who 
comes thither in his ſurplice and purple ftole, attended 
by his clerks. He begins with queſtioning the god- 
athers, whether they promiſe, in the child's name, to 
ve and die in the true catholic and apoſtolic faith, and 
hat name they would give the child. Then follows 
in exhortation to the ſponſors ; after which the prieſt, 
2 the child by its name, afks it as follows: What 
oo thou demand of the church ? The god-father an- 
"rs, Eternal life. The prieſt goes on: ou are de- 
Tous of obtaining eternal life, keep God's commandments, 
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cuſtom, (except in clinical caſes, or where there was 


there was anciently an order of deaconeſſes, one part 


Aſter immerſion, followed the unction; by which (ſays. 
gt Cyril) was ſignified, that they were now cut off 


* for all men, for themſelves, and for thoſe who had 


the church of Rome uſes the following. When a 


* 
thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God, &c. After which he Baptiſ. 


breathes three times in the child's face, ſaying, Come 
out of this child, thou evil ſpirit, and make room for the 
Holy Ghoſt. This ſaid, he makes the fign of the croſs 
on the child's forehead and breaſt, ſaying, Receive rhe 
frgn of the croſs, on thy forehead, and in thy heart, Then, 
taking off his cap, he repeats a ſhort prayer; and, laying 
his hand gently on the child's head, repeats a ſecond 
prayer: which ended, he bleſſes ſome ſalt ; and, puttin 
a little of it into the child's mouth, pronounces theſe 
words, Receive the ſalt of wiſdom. All this is per- 
formed at the church-door. The prieſt, with the god- 
fathers and god-mothers, coming” into the church, and 
advancing towards the font, repeat the apoſtles-creed 
and the Lord's-prayer. Being come to the font, the 
prreſt exorciſes the evil ſpirit again; and taking a little 
of his own ſpittle, with the thumb of his right-hand 
rubs it on the child's ears and noſtrils, repeating, as he 
touches the right ear, the ſame word qr be thou 
opened) which our Saviour made uſe of to the man born 
deaf and dumb. Laſtly, they pull off its ſwaddling- 
cloaths, or ſtrip it below the ſhoulders, during which 
the prieſt prepares the oils, &c. The ſponſors then 


hold the child directly over the font, obſerving to turn 


it due eaſt and weſt: whereupon the prieſt aſks the 


child, Whether he renounces the devil and all his works ; 


and, the god-father having anſwered in the affirmative, 

the prieſt anoints the child between the ſhoulders in the 

form of a croſs. Then taking ſome of the conſecrated 

water, he pours part of it thrice on the child's head, 

at each perfuſion calling on one of the Perſons of the 

Holy Trinity. The prieſt concludes the ceremony of 

baptiſm with an exhortation.— The Romiſh church al- 

lows midwives, in caſes of danger, to baptize a child 

before it is come entirely out of its mother's womb : 

where it is to be obſerved, that ſome part of the body 

of the child muſt appear before it can be baptized, and 

that it is baptized on the part which firſt appears: if 

it be the head, it is not neceſſary to rebaptize the child 

but if only a foot or hand appears, it is neceſſary to re- 

peat baptiſm. A ftill-born child, thus baptized, may 

be buried in conſecrated ground. | 
The Greek church differs from the Romitſh, as to the In the 

rite of baptiſm, chiefly, in performing it by immerſion, Greek 

or plunging the infant all over in the water, which the church. 

relations of the child take care to have warmed, and 


throw into it a collection of the moſt odoriferous 


flowers. | 

The forms of adminiſtering baptiſm among us being Englih 
too well known to require a particular deſcription, we form in the 
ſhall only mention one or two of the more material dif- 2 N 
ferences between the form, as it ſtood in the firſt litur- * mY 
gy of King Edward, and that in the Engliſh Com- 
mon- Prayer Book at preſent. Firſt, the form of con- 
ſecrating the water did not make a part of the office, 


in King Edward's liturgy, as it does in the preſent, be- 


cauſe the water in the font was changed, and conſe- 
crated, but once a month. The form likewiſe itſelf 
was ſomething different from that now uſed; and was 
introduced with a ſhort prayer, that Feſus Chri/?, upon 
ewhom (when he was baptized) the Holy Ghoſt came down 
in the likeneſs of a dove, would ſend down the ſame Holy 
Spirit, to ſandtify the fountain of baptiſm 5 which prayer 
was afterwards left out, at the ſecond review. - By 
King Edward's firſt book, the miniſter is to dip S. 
C 
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Baptiſm. child in the water thrice; firſt, dipping the right ſide; 
ſecondly, the left; the third time, dipping the face to- 
ward the font. This trine immerſion was a very an- 
cient practice in the Chriſtian church, and uſed in ho- 
nour of the Holy Trinity; though ſome later writers 
ſay, it was done to repreſent the death, burial, and re- 
ſurrection, of Chriſt, together with his three days con- 
tinuance in the grave. Afterwards, the Arians ma- 
king an ill uſe of it, by perſuading the people that it 
was uſed to denote that the three | ro, in the 'Tri- 
nity were three diſtin& ſubſtances, the orthodox left it 
off, and uſed only one fingle immerſion. 
By the firſt common-prayer of king Edward, after 
the child was baptized, the godfathers and godmothers 
were to Jay their hands upon it, and the miniſter was 
to put on him the white veſtment commonly called the 
chry/ame, and to fay, “ Take this white veſture, as a 
token of the innocency, which, by God's grace, in 
this holy ſacrament of baptiſm, is given unto thee ; 
and for a ſign, whereby thou art admoniſhed, ſo long as 
thou liveſt, to give thyſelf to innocence of living, that 
after this tranſitory life thou mayeſt be partaker of 
the life everlaſting. Amen.” As ſoon as he had pro- 
nounced thefe words, he was to anoint the infant on 
the head, ſaying, © Almighty God, the father of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who hath regenerated thee by wa- 
ter and the Holy Ghoſt, and hath given unto thee re 
miſſion of all thy ſins ; may he vouchſafe to anoint thee 
with the unction of his Holy Spirit, and bring thee to 
the inheritance of everlaſting life. Amen.“ This was 
manifeſtly done in imitation of the practice of the pri- 
mitive church, 

The cuſtom of ſprinkling children, inſtead of dip- 
ping them in the font, which at firſt was allowed in 
caſe of the weakneſs or ſickneſs of the infant, has ſo 
far prevailed, that immerſion is at length quite exclu- 
ded. What principally tended to confirm the practice 
of affuſſion or ſprinkling, was, that ſeveral of our Pro- 
teſtant divines, flying into Germany and Switzerland 
during the bloody reign of queen Mary, and returning 
home when queen Elizabeth came to the crown, brought 
back with them a great zeal for the Proteſtant churches 
beyond ſea, where they had been ſheltered and received; 
and having obſerved, that, at Geneva and ſome other 
places, baptiſm was adminiſtered by ſprinkling, they 
thought they could not do the church of England a 
greater piece of ſervice than by introducing a practice 
dictated by ſo great an oracle as Calvin. This, toge- 
ther with the coldneſs of our northern climate, was what 
contributed to baniſh entirely the practice of dipping 
infants in the font. 

Motons Many different notions have been entertained con- 

concerning cerning the effects of baptiſm, which it would be endleſs 

the effects of tg enumerate. —The Remonſtrants and Socinians re- 
duce baptiſm to a mere fign of divine grace. The 
Romanills, on the contrary, exalt its power; holding, 
that all fin is entirely taken away by it; that it abſo- 
lutely confers the grace of juſtification, and conſe- 
quently grace ex opere operato, Some alſo ſpeak of 
an indelible character impreſſed on the ſoul by it, called 
character dominicus, and character regius but this is 
held, by others, a mere ſpectre; for that the ſpiritual 
character, conferred in regeneration, may eaſily be 
effaced by mortal ſins. Dodwell maintained, that it 
is by baptiſm the ſoul is made immortal; ſo that thoſe 
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who die without it will not riſe again. It muſt be tl 


added, he reſtrains this effect to epiſcopal baptiſm alone. 


From the effects ordinarily aſcribed to baptiſm, eren 


by ancient writers, it ſhould ſeem, that the ceremon 

is as much of heathen as Jewiſh origin; ſince Chri- 
ſtians do not reſtrain the uſe of it, like the Jews, to 
the admiſſion of new members into the church, but 
hold, with the heathens, a virtue in it for remittin 

and waſhing away ſins. The bramins are ſtill ſaid to 
baptize with this latter view, at certain ſeaſons, in the 
river Ganges; to the waters whereof they have an. 
nexed a cleanfing or ſaQifying quality: and hence it is 
that they flock from all parts, even of Tartary, ri. 
ven by the expectation of their being eaſed of their 
load of fins. But, in this point, many Chriſtians ſeem 
to have gone beyond the folly of the heathens. It 


was only the ſmaller fins of infirmity which theſe lat. 


ter held to be expiable by waſhing ; for crimes of à 
blacker dye, they allowed no water could efface them, 
no purgation could diſcharge them. 'The Chriſtian 
doctrine of a total remiſſion of ſins by baptiſm could 
not fail, therefore, to ſcandalize many among the 
heathens, and furniſhed Julian an occaſion of ſatyri- 
ing Chriſtianity itſelf : Whoever, ſays he, is guilty of 


rapes, murders, ſacrilege, or any abominable crime, 


let him be waſhed with water, and he will become pure 


and holy. | 

In the ancient church, baptiſm was frequently con- 
ferred on Jews by violence: but the church itſelf never 
ſeems to have allowed of force on this occaſion. By 
a canon of the fourth council of Toledo, it is expreſs- 
ly forbid to baptize any againſt their wills. That 
which looks molt like force, in this caſe, allowed by 
law, were two orders of Juſtinian ; one of which ap- 
points the heathens, and the other Samaritans, to be 
baptized, with their wives and children, and ſervants, 
under pain of confiſcation. By the ancient laws, bap- 
tiſm was not to be conferred on image-makers, ſtage- 
players, gladiators, aurige or public drivers, magi- 
cians, or even ſtrolling beggars, till they quitted ſuch 
profeſſions. Slaves were not allowed the privilege of 


baptiſm without the teſtimony and conſent of their 39 
maſters; excepting the ſlaves of Jews, heathens, and 975. 
heretics, who were not only admitted to baptiſm, but, * 
in conſequence thereof, had their freedom. Voſſius 34 


has a learned and elaborate work, De Baptiſino; where- 
in he accurately diſcuſſes all the queſtions concerning 
baptiſm, according to the doctrine of the ancients. 


BarTisM by Fire, ſpoken of by St John the Bapult, 


has occaſioned much conjecture. The generality of 
the fathers held, that believers, ere they enter paradiſe, 
are to paſs through a certain fire, which is to purify 
them from all pollutions remaining on them unexpla- 
ted. Others, with St Bafil, underſtand it of the frre 
of hell; others, of that of tribulation and temptation. 
Others, with St Chryſoſtom, will have it denote an 4. 
bundance of graces. Others ſuppoſe it to mean the de- 
ſcent of the Holy Ghoſt on the apoſtles, in form of 
fiery tongues. Laſtly, others maintain, that the word fie, 
here, is an interpolation ; and that we are only ca rea 
the text, He that ſhall come after me will baptize 9. 
with the Holy Ghoſt. In reality, it is not found in di. 
vers manuſcript copies of St Matthew. 1 
The ancient Seleucians and Hermians, underkant | 
ing the paſlage literally, maintained, that material un 
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we do not find how, or to what part of the body, they 
applied it, or whether they were ſatisfied with obliging 
the perſon baptized to paſs through the fire. Valentinus 
re-baptized all who had received water-baptiſm, and 
conferred on them the baptiſm of fire, 
Bis docuit tingi, traduftoque corpore flamma. | 5 
\ TERTULL. Carm. contr. Mare. I. 1. 

Heracleon, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, ſays, that 
ſome applied a red-hot iron to the ears of the perſon 
baptized, as if to impreſs ſome mark upon him. 

BAPTISM of the Dead; a cuſtom which anciently pre- 
vailed among ſome people in Africa, of giving baptiſm 
to the dead. The third council of Carthage ſpeaks of 
it as a thing that ignorant Chriſtians were fond of. 
Gregory Nazianzen alſo takes notice of the ſame ſuper- 
ſtitious opinion prevailing among ſome who delayed to 
be baptized. In his addreſs to this kind of men, he 
aſks, whether they ſtaid to be baptized after death? 
Philaſtrius alſo notes it as the general error of the Mon- 
taniſts or Cataphrygians, that they baptized men after 
death. The practice ſeems to be grounded on a vain 
opinion, that, when men had neglected to receive bap- 
tiſm in their life-time, ſome compenſation might be 
made for this default by receiving 1t after death. 

BayTisM of the Dead was alſo a ſort of vicarious 


baptiſm, formerly in uſe, where a perſon dying with- 


out. baptiſm, another was baptized in his ſtead. 

St Chryſoſtom tells us, this was practiſed among 
the Marcionites with a great deal of ridiculous cere- 
mony ; which he thus deſcribes : After any catechu- 
men was dead, they hid a living man under the bed of 
the deceaſed; then coming to the dead man, they aſked 
him, whether he would receive baptiſm ? and he ma- 
king no anſwer, the other anſwered for him, and ſaid, 
he would be baptized in his ſtead : and ſo they bap- 
tized the living for the dead. | 

Epiphani 


ius aſſures us, the like was alſo practiſed a- 
mong the Corinthians. This practice they pretended 
to found on the apoſtle's authority; alleging that text 
of St Paul for it, I the dead riſe not at all, what ſhall 
they do avho are baptized for the dead? A text which 
has given occaſion to a great variety of different ſyſtems 
and explications. Boſius enumerates no leſs than nine 
different opinions, among learned divines, concerning 
the ſenſe of the phraſe being baptized for the dead. 

vt Ambroſe, and Walafred Strabo, ſeem clearly of 
opinion, that the apoſtle had reſpect to ſuch a cuſtom 
then in being; and ſeveral moderns have given into the 
fame opinion, as Baronius, Joſ. Scaliger, Juſtellus, and 
Grotius. | 

Several among the Roman-catholics, as Bellarmin, 
Salmeron, Menochius, and a number of ſchoolmen, un- 
derſtand it of the baptiſm of tears, and penance, and 
Prayers, which the living undergo for the dead ; and 
thus allege it as a proof of the belief of purgatory in 
St Paul's days. | | 

Hßpothetical Baris u, that formerly adminiſtered in 
certain doubtful caſes, with this formula: I thou art 
Uaptized, Ido not rebaptize ; if thou art not, I baptize 
| 2 in the name of the Father, &c. This ſort of bap- 
55 enjoined by ſome ancient conſtitutions of the Eng- 
i" church, is now fallen into diſuſe. | 

dlenm BayTism, that conferred at ſtated ſeaſons ; 


__ . 11 ancient church, were the Paſehal baptiſm, 
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el. was neceſſary in the adminiſtration of baptiſm. But 


** 
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and that at Whitſuntide. This is ſometimes alſo called Baptiſm, _ Þ 13 


general baptiſm. 

Lay-BArris u, we find to have been permitted by 
both the Common- Prayer Books of King Edward, and 
that of 
diate danger of death, and a lawful miniſter cannot 
be had. This was founded upon the miſtaken notion 
of the impoſſibility of ſalvation without the ſacrament 
of baptiſm : but afterwards, when they came to have 
clearer notions of the ſacraments, it was unanimouſly 


"reſolved in a convocation, held in the year 1575, that 


even private baptiſm, in a caſe of neceſſity, was only 
to be adminiſtered by a-lawful miniſter. 

Baris M is alſo applied, abuſively, to certain cere- 
monies uſed in giving names to things inanimate. 

The ancients knew nothing of the cuſtom of givin 
baptiſm to inanimate things, as bells, ſhips, and the 


like, by a ſuperſtitious conſecration of them. The firſt 


notice we have of this is in the Capitulars of Charles 
the Great, where it is only mentioned to be cenſured: 
but, afterwards, it crept into the Roman offices by de- 
grees. Baronius carries its antiquity no higher than 
the year 968, when the greateſt bel] of the church of 
Lateran was chriſtened by Pope John III. At laſt it 
grew to that ſuperſtitious height, as to be thought pro- 
per to be complained of in the Centum Gravamina of 
the German nation, drawn up in the public diet of the 
empire held at Norimberg anno 1581; where (after 
having deſcribed the ceremony of baptizing a bell, with 
god-fathers, who make reſponſes as in baptiſm, and 
give it a name, and clothe it with a new garment as 
Chriſtians were uſed to be clothed, and all this to make 
it capable of driving away tempeſts and devils), they 
conclude againſt it, as not only a ſuperſtitious practice, 
but contrary to the Chriſtian religion, and a mere ſe- 
duction of the ſimple people. . 
Baris u, in the ſea- language, a ceremony in long 
voyages of board merchant ſhips, practiſed both on 
perſons and veſſels who paſs the tropic or line for the 
firſt time. The baptizing the veſſel is ſimple, and 
conſiſts only in waſhing them throughout with ſea- 
water; that of the paſſengers is more myſterious. The 
oldeſt of the crew, that has paſt the tropic or line, 
comes with his face blacked, a groteſque eap on his 
head, and ſome ſea-book in his hand, followed by the 
reſt of the ſeamen dreſſed like himſelf, each having 


ſome kitchen utenſil in his hand, with drums beating; 


he places himſelf on a ſeat on the deck, at the foot of 


the main maſt. At the tribunal of this mock magi- 
ſtrate, each paſſenger not yet initiated, ſwears he will 
take care the ſame ceremony be obſerved, whenever he is 
in the like circumſtances : Then, by giving a little money 
by way of gratification, he is diſcharged with a little 
ſprinkling of water; otherwiſe he is heartily drenched 
with ſtreams of water poured upon him: and the ſhip- 
boys are incloſed in a cage, and ducked at diſcretion. 
— The ſeamen, on. the baptizing a ſhip, pretend to a 
right of cutting off the beak-head, unleſs redeemed by 
the captain. : BE, : 
BAPTISMAL, ſomething belonging to baptiſm ; 
thus, we ſay, baptiſmal vow, preſents, &c. 
BaeTisMAL Vow, or Covenant, a profeſſion of obe- 
dience to the laws of Chriſt, which perſons in the an- 
cient church made before baptiſm. It was an indiſ- 
penſable part of the obligation on catechumens, before 
6 K they 


% 


Baptiſmal. 


Queen Elizabeth, when an infant is in imme- 
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Baptiſmal they were admitted to the ceremony of regeneration. the attorneys and others. Hence our lawyers who are By, Er 1 
ol It was made by turning to the Eaſt; for what myſti- called to the bar, or licenſed to plead, are termed bar. 
ar. ** 


2 cal reaſons, is not well agreed on. riſters, an appellation equivalent to licentiate in other wur. 
Bap TIsMAL Preſents are in uſe in Germany, made countries. : 
by the ſponſors to the infant, conſiſting of money, ? BAR, or Barr, (Latin barra, and in French barre), 
plate, or even ſometimes fiefs of lands; which by the in a legal ſenſe, is a plea or peremptory exception of x 
laws of the country are to be kept for the child till of defendant, ſufficient to deſtroy the plaintiff's action. 
age, the parents having only the truſt, not the right And it is divided into bar to common intendment, and 
of diſpoſing of them. An anonymous author has pub- bar ſpecial ; bar temporary, and perpetual. Bar to a 
liſned a dikourſe expreſs on this occaſion, entitled, De common intendment is an ordinary or general bar, which 
pecunia luſtrica. | uůlually diſableth the declaration of the plaintiff; bar 
BAPTISTS, in church hiſtory, the name by which ſpecial is that which is more than ordinary, and falls 
See Ana- the Anabaptiſts love to diſtinguiſh themſelves *, out upon ſome ſpecial circumitance of the fact as to 
FHs. BAPTIST ERV, in ecclefiaſtical writers, a place the caſe in hand. Terms de Ley. Bar temporary is 
in which the ceremony of baptiſm is performed. ſuch a bar as is good for the preſent, but may after- 
In the ancient church it was one of the exedræ or wards fail; and bar perpetual is that which overthrows 
buildings diſtinct from the church itſelf ; and conſiſted the action of the plaintiff for ever. | 
of a porch or anti- room where the perſons to be bap- Bas, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of the feſs, 
tized made their confeſſion of faith, and an inner room but much leſs. See HERAL DRY, n* 22. 
where the ceremony of baptiſm was performed. Thus Bax, in the menage, the higheſt part of that place 
it continued till the ſixth century, when the baptiſteries of a horſe's mouth ſituated between the grinders and 
began to be taken into the church-porch, and after- tuſhes, ſo that the part of the mouth which lies under 
wards into the church itſelf, | and at the ſide of the bars retains the name of the 
The ancient baptifteries were commonly called p- gum. A horſe with ſenſible bars has a fine light mouth, 
eng, photiſteria, q. d. places of illumination; an ap- with an even and firm appui, See Arpt. 
pellation ſometimes given to baptiſm. Or, they might To Bax 4 Vein, in farriery, is an operation performed 
have the name for another reaſon, becauſe they were upon the veins of the legs of a horfe and other parts, 
the places of an illumination, or inſtruction, preceding with intent to ſtop the malignant humours. It is done 
baptiſm : for here the catechumens ſeem to have been by opening the ſkin above it, diſengaging it, and ty- 
trained up, and inſtructed in the firſt rudiments of the ing it both above and below, and ſtriking between the 
_ Chriſtian faith. | | two ligatures. | | 
Thoſe baptiſteries were anciently very capacious; Ba, in muſic, a ftroke drawn perpendicularly a- 
becauſe, as Dr Cave obſerves, the ſtated times of bap- croſs the lines of a piece of muſic, including between 
tiſm returning but ſeldom, there were uſually great each two a certain quantity or meaſure of time, which 
multitudes to be baptized at the ſame time: and then is various as the time of the muſic is either triple or 
the manner of baptizing, by immerſion, or dipping common. In common time, between each two bars is 
under water, made it neceſſary to have a large font included the meaſure of four crotchets ; in triple, three. 
| likewiſe. In Venantius Fortunatus, it is called aula The principal uſe of bars is to regulate the beating of 
baptiſmatis, the large hall of baptiſm ; which was in- time in a concert. The uſe of bars is not to be traced 
deed ſo capacious, that we ſometimes read of councils higher than the time when the Engliſh tranſlation of 
meeting and fitting therein. This hall, or chapel, was Adrian le Roy's book on the Tablature was publiſhed, 
always kept ſhut during Lent, and the door ſealed up viz. the year 1574 ; and it was ſome time after that, 
with the biſhop's ſeal, not to be opened till Maunday- before the uſe of bars became general. To come nearer 
Thurſday. to the point, Barnard's cathedral muſic, printed 1n 
The baptiſtery was always reputed a ſacred place. 1641, is without bars: but bars are to be found 
In the Roman order, we find the ceremonies uſed in throughout in the Ayres and Dialogues of Henry Lawes 
the conſecration of the baptiſteries: they were to be publiſhed in 1653; from whence it may be conjectured 
built of a round figure, and diſtinguiſned with the that we owe to Lawes this improvement. 
image of St John the Baptiſt; over the baſon or font Bas, in hydrography, denotes a bank of ſand, or 
was a figure of a dove in gold or ſilver, to repreſent other matter, whereby the mouth of a river is in 4 
the Holy Ghoſt. manner choaked up. 
The name bapri/tery is ſometimes alſo given to a kind The term bar is alſo uſed for a ſtrong beam where- 
of chapel in a large church, which ſerved for the ſame with the entrance of a harbour is ſecured : This is more 
office. It is an obſervation of ſome learned men, that commonly called bon. 
anciently there was but one baptiſtery in a city, and Bar, among printers, denotes a piece of iron with 
that at the biſhop's church; and that afterwards they a wooden handle, whereby the ſcrew of the preſs is 
were ſet up in pariſh churches, with the ſpecial allow- turned in printing. See PRINTING. 
ance however of the biſhop. Bas / Iron, are made of the metal of the ſows and 
BAR, in a general ſenſe, denotes a ſlender piece of pigs as they come from the furnace. Theſe pals thro 
wood, or iron, for keeping things cloſe together. two forges called the Anery and the chaufery 3 where, 
Bak, in courts of juſtice, an incloſure made with a undergoing five ſeveral heats, they are formed into 
ſtrong partition of timber, where the council are pla- bars. | 
ced to plead cauſes. It is alſo applied to the benches BAR, a very ſtrong city of Podolia in Poland upon 
1 where the lawyers or advocates are ſeated, becauſe au- the river Kiow. E. Long. 28. 30. N. Lat. 50. 0. 
| wently there was a bar to ſeparate the pleaders from Bax, a duchy of France, bounded on 12 10 


B A R 
bu, wr Lorrain, on the north by Luxembourg, on the weſt 
| by Champagne, on the ſouth by part of the Tame coun- 
ah try and by Franche Compte. It is croffed by the 
river Meuſe from north to ſouth, and watered by ſe- 
veral other rivers, which render it very fertile. It is 
divided into four balliages, viz. Baſſilyni, Bar, St Mi- 
chael, and Clermont. The chief towns are Bar- le- due, 
Clermont, St Michael, Longuey, Pont a Mouſſon, and 
Stenay. In 1736, it was given to Staniſlaus then king 
of Poland. | | | 
Bar-/e-Duc, the capital of the duchy of Bar, ſeated 
on the declivity of a hill. It 1s divided into the higher 
and lower town: the lower is watered by the rivulet 
Orney, which abounds with excellent trouts. The 
wines afe excellent, and not inferior to thoſe of Cham- 
pagne. E. Long. 5. 30. N. Lat. 48. 35. | 
Bar-le-Mont, a town of: the French Netherlands, 
in Hainault, fituated on the river Sombre. E. Long. 
3. 40. N. Lat. 50. 10. | 
Bax ſur Aube, an aacient town of France, ſeated 
at the foot of a mountain. E. Long. 4. 50. N. Lat. 
8. 14. | 
: ** ſur Seine, a town of France, in the duchy of 
Durgundy, ſeated between a mountain which covers it 
on the weſt, and the river Seine, which runs on the 
eaſt. E. Long. 4. 30. N. Lat. 48. 5. 
Bas-Maſter, among miners, the perſon who keeps 
the gage, or diſh, for meaſuring the ore. 
BARABINZIANS, a tribe of Tartars, living on 
both ſides the river Irtis. They ſeem to derive their name 
from the Barabaian deſart, whoſe lakes ſupply them a- 
bundantly with fiſh, on which, and their cattle, they 
chiefly ſubſiſt. They have plenty of game and wild- 
fowl of every kind, particularly ducks and puffins. 
Molt of them are heathens, but Mahometamiſm daily 
gains ground among them. Some of them pay tribute 
to the empreſs of Ruſſia, and others to the Khan Taiſna. 
BARACOA, a town in the north-eaſt part of the 
iland of Cuba, W. Long. 76. 10. N. Lat. 21. 5. 
BARALIPTON, among logicians, a term deno- 
ting the firſt indirect mode of the firſt figure of ſyllogiſm. 
A ſyllogiſm in baralipton, is when the two firſt pro- 
poſitions are general, and the third particular, the mid- 
dhe term being the ſubject in the firſt propoſition, and 
e in the ſecond. The following is of this 
ind: | 
B a, Every evil ought to be feared ; 
R A. Every violent paſſion is an evil; 
L1?, Therefore ſomething that ought to be feared 
is a violent paſſion. | 
BARALLOTS, in church-biſtory, a ſe& of he- 
retics at Bologna in Italy, who had all things in com- 
mon, even their wives and children.— Their facility in 
complying with all manner of debauchery made them 
Zet the name ohedientes, compliers. | 
BARANCA DE MALAMBo, a town of Terra Firma 
in America, with a biſhop's ſee, and a good haven. 
It is a place of creat trade, and 1s ſeated on the river 
agdaleine. W. Long. 75. 30. N. Lat. 11. 10. 
BARANGI, officers among the Greeks of the lower 
empire. Cujas calls them in Latin protectores, and o- 
thers give them the name of ſecurigeri. It was their 
buſineſs to keep the keys of the city-gates, where the 
emperor reſided. | 


BARANWAHR, a town of Lower Hungary, in 
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a county of the ſame name, taken by the emperor of Barathrum 
Germany from the Turks in 1684. It is ſeated be- 1 
9 Buda and Belgrade, in E. Long. 20. 5. N. Lat. Leden 
46. o. | 

BARATHRUM, in antiquity, a deep dark pit at 
Athens, into which condemned perſons were caſt head- 
long. It had ſharp ſpikes at the top, that no man 
might eſcape out ; and others at the bottom, to pierce 
and torment ſuch as were caſt in. | 

BARA TZ, (Turkiſh), letters- patent granted by 
the Turkiſh emperors to the Greek patriarch, biſhops, 
&c. for the exerciſe of their eccleſiaſtical functions. 
This Baratz gives the biſhops full power and autho- 
rity to eftabliſh and depoſe tie inferior clergy, and all 
other religious perſons; to grant licences for marriages, 
and iſſue out divorces ; to collect the revenues belong- 
ing to the churches ; to receive the pious legacies be- 
queathed to them ; in ſhort, to enjoy all the privileges 
and advantages belonging to their high ſtation : and 
all this (as it is expreſſed in the baratz itſelf) according 
to the vain and idle ceremontes of the Chriſtians. 

BARB, or Bax BE, a horſe brought from Barbary *. « gee £quus; 

BARBA, in botany, a ſpecies of pabes, or down, 
with which the ſurface of ſome plants is covered. The 
term was invented by Linnæus, and made its appear- 
ance in the Delineatio Plante, without any explana- 
tion. Its meaning, therefore, has not been accurately 
aſcertained : though, by its application in the Species 
Plantarum, it ſeems to ſignify a tuft or bunch of ſtrong 
hairs terminating the leaves. Meſembryanthemum bar- 
batum, furniſhes an example. | 

The word is alſo often uſed in compoſition with 
ſome other, to form the trivial names of ſeveral plants, 
as barba jovir, barba capræ, &c. 

BARBACAN, or Barrican, an outer defence or 
fortification to a city or caſtle, uſed eſpecially as a fence 
to the city or walls; alſo, an aperture made in the wall 
of a fortreſs, to fire through upon the enemy. 

BARBACAN is alſo uſed to denote a fort at the en- 
trance of a bridge, or the outlet of a city, having a 
double wall with towers. 3 

BA RBA DO EZ, the moſt eaſterly of all the Carib- 
bee Iſlands, ſubject to Great Britain, and, according to 
the beſt geographers, lying between 59. 50. and 60. 2. 
of weft Jongitude, and between 12. 56. and 13. 16. of 


north latitude, Its extent is not certainly known: the 


moſt general opinion is, that it is 25 miles from north 
to ſouth, and 15 from eaſt to weſt ; but theſe menſu- 
rations are ſubje& to ſo many difficulties and uncer- 
tainties, that it will perhaps convey a more adequate 
idea of this iſland, to tell the reader, that in reality it 
does not contain above 107,000 acres. The climate is 
hot, but not unwholeſome, the heat being qualified by 
ſea-breezes; and a temperate regimen renders this 
iſland as ſafe to live in, as any climate ſouth of Great 
Britain; and, according to the opinion of many, as 
even Great Britain itſelf, This iſland has on its eaſt 
fide two ſtreams that are called rivers, and in the middle 
is ſaid to have a bituminous ſpring which ſends forth a 
liquor like tar, and ſerves for the ſame uſes as pitch or 
lamp-oil. The iſland abounds in wells of good water, 
and has ſeveral reſervoirs for rain-water. Some parts 
of the ſoil are ſaid to be hollowed into caves, ſome of 
them capable of . 300 people. Theſe are 
imagined to have been the lurking places of runaway 
6 K 2 negroes, 
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Barbadoes. negroes, but may as probably be natural excavations. 


The woods that formerly grew upon the iſland have 
been all cut down, and the ground converted into ſu- 
ar plantations. When thoſe plantations were firſt 
formed, the ſoil was prodigiouſly fertile, but has ſince 
been worn out, inſomuch, that about the year 1730, 
the planters were obliged to raiſe cattle for the ſake of 
their dung, by which means the profit of their planta- 
tions was reduced to leſs than a tenth of its uſual value. 
Notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of Barbadoes, its ſoil is 
different; being in ſome places ſandy and light, in o- 
thers rich, and in others ſpungy; but all of it is culti- 
vated according to its proper nature, ſo that the iſland 
preſents to the eye the moſt beautiful appearance that 
can be imagined. Oranges and lemons grow in Bar- 
badoes in great plenty, and in their utmoſt perfection. 
The lemon juice here has a peculiar fragrancy. The 
citrons of Barbadoes afford the belt drams and ſweet- 
meats of any in the world, the Barbadoes ladies excel- 
ling in the art of preſerving the rhind of the citron 
fruit. The juice of the limes, or dwarf lemons, 1s the 
moſt agreeable fouring we know, and great quantities 
of it have of late been imported into Britain and Ire- 
land. The pine apple is alſo a native of Barbadoes, 
and grows there to much greater perfection than it can 
be made to do in Europe by any artificial means. A 
vaſt number of different trees peculiar to the climate are 
alſo found to flouriſh in Barbadoes in great perfection; 
ſuch as the aloe, mangrove, calabaſh, cedar, cotton, 
'maſtic, &c. Here likewiſe are produced ſome ſenſi- 
tive plants, with a good deal of garden ſtuff, which is 


common in other places. In ſhort, a native of the fineſt, 


the richeſt, and moſt diverſiſied country in Europe, can 
hardly form an idea of the variety of delicious and at 


the ſame time nutritive vegetable productions with 
which this iſland abounds. 


When Barbadoes was firſt diſcovered by the Engliſh, 
few or no quadrupeds were found upon it, except hogs, 
which had been left there by the Portugueſe. For con- 
venience of carriage to the ſea- ſide, ſome of the planters 
at firſt procured camels; which undoubtedly would in 


all reſpects have been preferable to horſes for their ſu- 


gar and other works; but the nature of the climate 
diſagreeing with that animal, it was found impoſſible 
to preſerve the breed. They then applied for horſes to 
Old and New England: from the former they had 
thoſe that were fit for ſhew and draughts; from the 
latter thoſe that were proper for mounting their mi- 
litia, and for the ſaddle. They had hkewiſe ſome of 
an inferior breed from Curaſſao, and other ſettle- 
ments. 'They are reported to have had their firſt 
breed of black cattle from Bonaviſta and the iſle of 
May; they now breed upon the iſland, and often 
do the work of horſes. Their aſſes are very ſer- 
viceable in carrying burdens to and from the planta- 
tions. The hogs of Barbadoes are finer eating than 
thoſe of Britain, but the few ſheep they have are not 
near ſo good. They likewiſe have goats, which when 
young are excellent food. Racoons and monkies are 
alſo ound here in great abundance. A variety of birds 
are produced on Barbadoes, of which the hummin 
bird is the moſt remarkable. Wild fowl do not often 
frequent this 1ſſand ; but ſometimes teal are found near 
their ponds. A bird which they call the 9:a7 of war, 
is faid to meet {hyps at 20 leagues from land, and their 
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of theſe ſhips. When the wind blows from the ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt, they have flocks of curlews, ployers 

ſnipes, wild pigeons, and wild ducks. The wild pi. 
geons are very fat and plentiful at ſuch ſeaſons, and 
rather larger than thoſe of England. The tame pi 
geons, pullets, ducks, and poultry of all kinds, that 
are bred at Barbadoes, have alſo a fine flavour, and are 
accounted more delicious than thoſe of Europe. Their 
rabbits are ſcarce; they have no hares; and if they have 
deer of any kind, they are kept as curioſities. The in. 
ſects of Barbadoes are not venomous, nor do either their 
ſnakes or ſcorpions ever ſting. The muſkettoes are troy. 
bleſome, and bite; but are more tolerable in Barbadoes 
than on the continent. Various other inſects are found 
on the iſland, ſome of which are troubleſome, but in 
no greater degree than thoſe that are produced by e- 
very warm ſummer in England. Barbadoes is wel] ſup- 
plied with fiſh; and ſome caught in the ſea ſurrounding 

it are almoſt peculiar to itſelf; ſuch as the parrot-fiſh, 
ſnappers, grey cavallos, terbums, and coney-fiſh. The 
mullets, lobſters, and crabs, caught here are excellent; 


and the green turtle is perhaps the greateſt delicacy 


that ancient or modern luxury can boaſt of. At Barba- 
does this delicious ſhell-fiſh ſeldom ſells for leſs than a 
ſhilling a pound, and often for more. 'There is found 
in this iſland a kind of Jand-crab which eats herbs 
wherever 1t can find them, and ſhelters itſelf in houſes 
and hollows of trees. According to report, they are a 
ſhell-fiſh of paſſage; for in March they travel to the ſea 
in great numbers. See CANCER, 

The inhabitants may be reduced to three claſſes, 
viz. the maſters, the white ſervants, and the blacks, 
The former are either Engliſh, Scots, or Iriſh : but 
the great encouragement given by government to the 
peopling of this and other Weſt India iſlands induced 
ſome Dutch, French, Portugueſe, and Jews, to ſettle 
among them with their eſtates ; by which, after a cer- 
tain time, they acquire the rights of naturalization in 
Great Britain. The white ſervants, whether by cove- 
nant or purchaſe, lead more eaſy lives than the day- 
labourers in England; and when they come to be ovet- 
ſeers, their wages and other allowances are conſiderable, 
As to the treatment of the negro ſlaves in this and 


the other iſlands, that falls to be ſpoken of under the 


articles NeGRo, Stave, Wrsr-IxpIESs; which fee. 
The manners of the white inhabitants, in general, are 
the ſame as in moſt polite towns and countries in Eu- 
rope. The capital of the iſland is called Bridge-Town; 
ſee that article. | | 


As the hiſtory of this iſland furniſhes no very remark- 


able events, the following ſhort hints concermng it 

may fuffice. 
When the Engliſh, ſome time after the year 1625, 

firſt landed here, they found it the moſt ſavage and 


deſtitute place they had hitherto viſited. It had not 


the leaſt appearance of ever having been peopled even 
by ſavages. There was no kind of beaſts of paſture 
or of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor root fit for ſupport- 
ing the life of man. Yet as the climate was ſo good, 
and the ſoil appeared fertile, fome gentlemen of {mall 
fortune in England reſolved to become adventurer 
thither. The trees were ſo large, and of a wood {0 
hard and ſtubborn, that it was with great difficulty the) 
could clear as much ground as was neceſſary for their 


ſubſiſtence 


Irhadoes 


urdariſm. 


tha rhadoes 


urdariſm. 
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ſubſiſtence. By unremitting perſeverance, however, 
they brought it to yield them a tolerable ſupport; and 


they found that cotton and indigo agreed well with 
the ſoil; and that tobacco, which was beginning to come 


into repute in England, anſwered tolerably. Theſe 


proſpects, together with the ſtorm between the king 
and parliament, which was beginning to break out in 
England, induced many new adventurers to tranſport 
themſelves into this iſland. And what is extremely 
remarkable, ſo great was the increaſe of people in Dar- 
badoes, 25 years after its firſt ſettlement, that in 1650 


it contained more than 50, ooo whites, and a much 
greater number of negro and Indian ſlaves. The latter 


they acquired by means not at all to their honour : for 
they ſeized upon all thoſe unhappy men, without any 
pretence, in the neighbouring iſlands, and carried them 
into ſlavery ; a practice, which has rendered the Car- 
ribee Indians irreconcileable to us ever ſince. 
had begun a little before this, to cultivate ſugar, which 
ſoon rendered them extremely wealthy. The number 
of ſlaves, therefore, was ſtill augmented ; and in 1676 
it is ſuppoſed that their number amounted to 100,000, 
which, together with 50,000 whites, make 150,000 on 
this ſmall ſpot: a degree of population unknown in Hol- 
land, in China, or any other part of the world molt re- 
nowned for numbers. At this time Barbadoes em- 
ployed 400 fail of ſhips, one with another, of 150 tons 
in their trade. Their annual exports in ſugar, indigo, 
ginger, cotton, and citron-water, were above 350,000 1. 
and their circulating caſh at home was 200,000 l. 
Such was the increale of population, trade, and wealth, 
in the courſe of 50 years. But fince that time this 
iſland has been much on the decline; which is to be 
attributed partly to the growth of the French ſugar- 
colonies, and partly to our own eſtabliſhments in the 
neighbouring iſles. 
to be 20,000 whites, and 100,000 ſlaves. Their com- 
merce conſiſts of the ſame artieles as formerly, though 
they deal in them to leſs extent. 

BARBADOES-Tar, à mineral fluid of the nature of 
the thicker fluid bitumens, of a nauſeous bitterith taſte, 
very ftrong and diſagreeable ſmell, found in many parts 
of America trickling down the ſides of the mountains, 
and ſometimes floating on the ſurface of the waters. 
It has been greatly recommended in coughs, and other 
diſorders of the breaſt and Jungs. | 

BARBARA, among logicians, the firſt mode of 
the hrit figure of ſyllogiſms. A ſyllogiſm in barbara 
13 one whereof all the propoſitions are univerſal and 
affirmative; the middle term being the ſubject of the 
firſt e, and attribute in the ſecond. For ex- 
ample: | 

Bar, Every wicked man is miſerable z 

Ba. All tyrants are wicked men; 

Ra. Therefore all tyrants are miſerable. 

BARBARIAN, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans to all who were not of their own 
country, or were not initiated in their language, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms. —In this ſenſe, the word ſigniſied with 
them no more than foreigner ; not ſignifying, as among 
us, a wild, rude, or uncivilized perſon. 

BARBARISM, in a general ſenſe, a rudeneſs of 


language or behaviour. . 
ARBARISM, in grammar, an offence againſt the 
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Their numbers at preſent are ſaid 


nagement of public affairs. 
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of ſpeaking or writing, contrary to the true idiom of Barbarium 
any particular language. 


BARBARIUM, (anc. geogr), a promontory of _*P2s 

Luſitania, to the ſouth of the mouth of the Tagus ; | 

now called Cabo de Eſpichel. W. Long. 69. N. Lat. 37%. 
BARBAROSSA, (Aruch, and Hayradin), two 

famous corſairs, the ſons of a potter in the iſle of Leſ- 

bos; who, turning pirates, carried on their depredations 

with ſuch ſucceſs and conduct, that they were ſoon 

poſſeſſed of twelve galleys belide ſmaller veſſels. Of 


this fleet Aruch the elder brother, called Barbaroſſa 


from the redneſs of his beard, was admiral, and Hay- 
radin the ſecond in command : they called themſelves 
the friends of the ſea, and the enemies of all who ſailed 
upon it; and their names became terrible from the ſtraits 
of Dardanelles to thoſe of Gibraltar. With ſuch a 
power they wanted an eitabliſhment ; and the opportu- 
nity of ſettling themſelves offered in 1516, by the in- 
conſiderate application of Eutemi king of Algiers to 
them for aſſiſtance againſt the Spaniards. Aruch, lea- 
ving his brother to command the fleet, carried 5000 men 
to Algiers, where he was received as their deliverer ; 
and ſecretly murdering the prince he came to aid, cau- 
ſed himſelf to be proclaimed king in his ſtead. To this 
uſurpation he added the conqueit of Tremecen; when 
his exploits and piracies induced the emperor Charles 
V. to furniſh the marquis de Gomarez governor of 
Oran with troops to ſuppreſs him ; by whom he was 
defeated and killed near Tremecen. His brother Hay- 
radin, known alſo by the name of Barbaroſſa, aſſumed 
the ſceptre at Algiers with the ſame abilities, and with 
better fortune; for the Spaniards, ſufficiently employed 
in Europe, giving him no diſturbance, he regulated the 
interior police of his kingdom with, great prudence, 
carried .on his naval operations with vigour, and ex- 
tended his conqueſts on the continent of Africa, He 
put his dominions under the protection of the Grand 
Signior, Solyman the Magnificent; and obtained the 
command of the Turkiſh fleet. With ſo powerful a 
protector, he acquired the kingdom of Tunis in a man- 


ner ſimilar to that by which his brother gained Algiers. 


Since the time of the Barbaroila's, Algiers has been 
underſtood to be dependent on the Porte; but this de- 
pendence is now little more than merely nominal k. 1 

BARBARUS. (Francis), a noble Venetian, was a articles 
man of great fame in the 15*® century, not only for Algiers, Tu- 
learning, but likewiſe for a ſkilful addreſs in the ma. , and 
| He is author of a book **** 
De Re Uxoria, and ſome ſpeeches. | 

BarBarus ( Hermolaus), grandſon of the preceding, 
one of the moſt learned men in the 15 century. The 
public employments he was entruſted with early, did 
not prevent him from cultivating polite learning with 
great application. As he was very ſKkilful in the Greek, 
he undertook the moſt difficult tranſlations, and began 
with a famous paraphraie upon Ariſtotle. He then 
attempted Dioſcorides, whole text he corrected, gave 
a tranſlation of him, and added a commentary. But 
of all his works, there 1s none which has gained him 
ſo much reputation as that which he made upon Pliny 
he corrected in him above 5000 paſſages, and occaſion- 
ally reſtored 300 in Pomponius Mela. Pope Innocent 
VIII. to whom he was ambaſſador, conferred the pa- 
triarchate of Aquileia upon him. He was ſo imprudent 


purity of ſtyle or language; or an ungrammatical way as to accept of it without waiting for the conſent of 
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Barbarus, his ſaperiors : though he could not be ignorant that 


Barvary, the republic of Venice had made laws to forbid all the 


miniſters they ſent to the court of Rome to accept any 
benifice. His ſuperiors were inflexibile; and not being 
able to gain any thing upon them either by his flattery 
or his father's intereſt, the father died of grief, and the 
ſon ſoon followed him. 
BARBARVs (Daniel), of the ſame family with the pre- 
ceding, was patriarch of Aquileia, and famous for his 
learning. He was ambaſſador from Venice to England; 
and was one of the fathers of the council of Trent, 
where he acted with great zeal for the intereſt of the 
pope. He wrote, 1. A commentary upon Vitruvius. 
2. Catena Grecorum Patrum in quinquaginta Pſalmos 
Latine verſa. 3. La Prattica della Perſpectiva. He 
died in 1569, at 41 years of age. | 
BARBARY, a kingdom of Africa, including the 
ſtates of Algiers, Morocco, Tripoli, and Tunis; (ice 
| thoſe articles). This country contains almott the-whole 
3 of what the Romans poſſeſſed of the continent of A- 
Extent, &c. frica, excepting Egypt. It ſtretches itſelf in length 
from eaſt to weſt, beginning at the ſouthern limits of 
Egypt, to the ſtraits of Gibraltar full 35 degrees of 
longitude; and from thence to Santa Cruz, the utmoſt 
weltern edge of it, about fix more, in all 41 degrees: 
ſo that the utmoſt length of Barbary from eaſt to welt 
is computed at above 759 German leagues. On the 
ſouth, indeed, it is confined within much narrower 
bounds, extending no farther than from 27 to 35+ de- 
grees of north latitude z ſo that its utmoſt breadth from 
north to ſouth, does not exceed 128 German miles. 
More particularly, Barbary begins on the welt of the 
famed mount Atlas, called by the Arabs Ay Duacal, or 
Al Duacal, inclofing the ancient kingdoms of Suez 
and Dela, now provinces of Morocco ; thence itretch- 
ing north- eaſt ward along the Atlantic to the pillars of 
Hercules at Cape Finiſter, then along the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, it is at laſt bounded by the city of A- 
lexandria in Egypt. 

Concerning the origin of the name Barbary, there 
are many conjectures. According to ſome, the Ro- 
mans, after they had conquered this large country, 
cave it that name out of contempt and diſlike to the 
barbarous manners of the natives, according to their 
caſtom of calling all other people but themſelves Bar- 
barians. Marmol, on the contrary, derives the word 
Barbary from Berber, a name which the Arabs gave 
to its ancient inhabitants, and which they retain to 
this day in many parts of the country, eſpecially a- 
long the great ridge of the mountains of Atlas; and 
which name was given them on account of the barren- 
neſs of their country. According to Leo Africanus, 
the name of Barbary was given by the Arabs on ac- 
count of the ſtrange language of the natives, which ap- 
peared to them more like a murmur or grumbling of 
{ome brute animals than articulate ſounds. Others, 
however, derive it from the Arabic word bar, fignify- 
ing a deſart, twice repeated; which was given by one 


Ifrik or Africus, a king of Arabia, from whom the 


Whence 
named. 


whole continent of Africa is pretended to have taken 
its name. According to them, this king being driven 
out of his own domimons, and cloſely purſued by his 
enemies, ſome of his retinue called out to him bar bar ; 
that is, To the deſart, To the deſart ; from which the 
country was afterwards called Barbary. 
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among the rocks and mountains. Aſpar, who com- 


: BM 
Among the Romans this country was divided into Bark 
the provinces of Mauritania, Africa Propria, &c. and th: 
they continued abſolute maſters of it from the time of .. 
Julius Cæſar till the year of Chriſt 428. At that time . n 
Bonifacius the Roman governor of theſe provinces, ha- — 
ving through the treachery of Ætius been forced to 4 
revolt, called in to his atbitance Genferic king of the Bonilacin 
Vandals, who had been ſome time ſettled in Spain, oY 
The terms offered, according to Procopius, were, that N 
Genſeric ſhould have two thirds, and Bonifacius one 
third, of Africa, provided they could maintain them- 
ſelves againſt the Roman power; and to accompliſh this 
they were to aſſiſt each other to the utmoſt — This pro- 
poſal was inſtantly complied with; and Genferic ſet ſail 
from Spain in May 428, with an army of 80,000 men, 
according to ſome, or only 24,000 according to others, 
together with their wives, children, and all their ef. 
jects. In the mean time, however, the Empreſs Pla- 
cidia, having diſcovered the true cauſe of Bonifaciug's 
revolt, wrote a molt kind and obliging letter to him, 
in which ſhe aſſured him of her favour and protection 
for the future, exhorting him to return to his duty, and 
exert his uſual zeal for the welfare of the empire, by 
driving out the barbarians whom the malice of his ene- 
mies had obliged him to call in for his own ſafety and 
preſervation. | | 
Bonifacius readily complied with this requeſt, and Enden 
offered the Vandals conſiderable ſums if they would ſuc 
retire out of Africa and return to Spain. But Gen- = 2 
ſeric, already maſter of the greateſt part of the coun- = 
try, firſt returned a ſcoffing anſwer, and then, falling 
unexpectedly on him, cut moſt of his men in pieces, 
and obliged Bonifacius himſelf to fly to Hippo, which 
place he inveſted in May 430. The ſiege laited till 
the month of July the following year ; when the Van- 
dals were forced, by a famine that began to rage in 
their camp, to drop the enterprize, and retire, Soon 
after, Bonifacius having received two reinforcements, 
one from Rome, and the other; under the conduct of 
the celebrated Aſpar, from Conſtantinople, a reſolu- 
tion was taken by the Roman generals to offer the ; 
enemy battle. The Vandals readily accepting the roman 
challenge, a bloody engagement enſued, in which the defatel 
Romans were utterly defeated, a prodigious number of Genfenc 


them taken, and the relt obliged to ſhelter themſelves king 
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manded the eaſtern troops, eſcaped with difficulty to 
Conſtantinople, and Bonifacius was recalled to Italy. 
Upon their departure, the Vandals over-ran all Africa, 
committing every Where the moſt terrible ravages 3 
which itruck the inhabitants of Hippo with ſuch terror, 
that they abandoned their city, which was firſt plun- 
dered, and then ſet on fire by the victorious enemy; 
ſo that Cirtha and Carthage were now the only ſtrong 
places poſſeſſed by the Romans. 7 
In 435, Genſcric, probably being afraid of an at- e 
tack by the united forces of the eaſtern and weſtern . 
empires, concluded à peace with the Romans, who 
yielded to him part of Numidia, the province of Pro- 
conſularis, and likewiſe Byzacene; for which, accor- 
ding to Proſper, he was to pay a yearly tribute to the 
emperor of the eaſt. Genfſcric delivered up his ſon 
Hunneric by way of hoſtage ; but ſo great was the 
confidence which the Romans placed in this barbaria"» | 
that ſome time after they ſent him back his ſon. - rie 
| 1 
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ahi. this they ſoon had reaſon to repent ; for in 439, the 
Romans being engaged in a war with the Goths in 
Gaul, Genſeric laid hold of that opportunity to ſeize 
upon the city of Carthage; by which he conſiderably 
enlarged his African dominions. Valentinian, the 
Roman emperor, however, maintained as long as he 
lized, the two Mauritanias, with Tripolitana, Tingi- 
tana, and that part of Numidia where Cirtha ſtood. 
On the taking of Carthage, Genſeric made it the 
ſeat of his empire; and in 440 made a deſcent on the 
iſland of Sicily, where he ravaged the open country, 
and even laid fiege to Palermo. Not being able, how- 
ever, to reduce that place, he ſoon returned to Africa, 
with an immenſe booty and a vaſt number of captives. 
Being now become formidable to both empires, Theo- 
doſius emperor of the eaſt reſolved to aſſiſt Valentinian 
againſt ſo powerful an enemy. Accordingly he fitted 
out a fleet conſiſting of 1100 large ſhips; and putting 
on board of it the flower of his army, under the con- 
duct of Arcovindas, Anſilus, and Germanus, he or- 
dered them to land in Africa, and, joining the weſtern 
forces there, to drive Genſeric out of the countries he 
had ſeized. But Genſeric in the mean time pretending 
a defire to be reconciled with both empires, amuſed 
the Roman general with propoſals of peace, till the 
ſeaſon for action was over; and, next year, Theodo- 
ſius being obliged to recall his forces to oppoſe the 
Huns, Valentinian found it neceſſary to conclude a 
peace with the Vandals; and this he could obtain on 
no other terms than yielding to them the quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of the countries they had ſeized. a 
So powerful was Genſeric now become, or rather 
ſo low was the Roman empire by this time reduced, 
that in 455, he took and plundered the city of Rome 
ly itſelf, as is fully related under the article Rome ; and, 
lies nim- after his return to Africa, made himſelf maſter of the 
mater remaining countries held by the Romans in that part 
mn Of the world. Hereupon Avitus, who had ſucceeded 
races, Valentinian in the empire, diſpatched ambaſſadors to 
Genſerie, putting him in mind of the treaty he had 
concluded with the empire in 442 and threatening, if 
he did not obſerve the artieles at that time agreed upon, 
to make war upon him nat only with his own forces, 
but with thoſe of his allies the Viſigoths, who were 
ready to paſs over into Africa. To this Genſeric was 
ſo far from paying any regard, that he immediately 
n Put to ſea with a fleet of 60 ſhips ; but being attacked 
Mzio- by the Roman fleet under Ricimer, he was utterly de- 
bu, feated, and forced to fly back into Africa: he returned, 
however, ſoon after with a more powerful fleet, com- 
mitting great ravages on the coaſt of Italy: but in a 
{cond expedition he was not attended with ſo good. 
lucceſs; the Romans falling unexpectedly upon his men 
while buſied in plundering the country, put great num- 
bers of them to the ſword, and among the reſt the 
brother-in-law of Genſeric himſelf. Not content with 
this ſmall advantage, Majorianus, at that time em- 
peror, reſolved to paſs over into Africa, and attempt 
the recovery of that country. For this purpoſe he 
made great preparations z but his fleet being ſurpriaed 
and defeated by the Vandals, thro? the treachery, it is 
lad, of ſome of his commanders, the enterprize miſ- 
carried, | 
. Notwithſtanding this misfortune, however, Majo- 
"anus perſiſted in his reſolution; and would in all like- 
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lihood have accompliſhed his purpoſe, had not he him- 
ſelf been murdered ſoon after by Ricimer. After his 
death, Genſeric committed what ravages he pleaſed in 
the poor remains of the weſtern empire, and even made 
deſcents on Peloponneſus and the iſlands belonging to 
the emperor of Conſtantinople. To revenge this affront, 
Leo made vaft preparations for the invaſion of Africa, 
infomuch, that, according to Procopius, he laid out 
130,000 pounds weight of gold in the equipment of his 
army and navy. The forces employed on this occaſion 


Barbary. 
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were ſufficient for expelling the Vandals, had they 


been much more powerful than they were; but the 
command being given to Baſiliſcus a covetous and am- 
bitious man, the fleet was utterly defeated through his 
treachery, and all the vaſt preparations came to nothing, 
By this laſt defeat the power of the Vandals in Africa 
was fully eſtabliſhed, and Genſerie made himſelf maſter 
of Sicily, as well as of all the other iſlands between 
Italy and Africa, without oppoſition from the weſtern 
emperors, whoſe power was entirely taken away in the 
year 476. | | 

Thus was the Vandalie monarchy in Barbary founded 
by Genſeric, between the years 428 and 468. If we 
take a view of that prince's government in his new do- 


minions, it preſents no very agreeable proſpect. Being 
himſelf an abſolute barbarian in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
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word, and an utter ſtranger to every uſeful art, he did 


not fail to ſhew his own proweſs by the deſtruction of 
all the monuments of Roman greatneſs which were ſo 
numerous in the country he had conquered. Accor- 
dingly, inſtead of improving his country, he laid it 
waſte, by demoliſhing all the ſtately ſtructures both 
public and private, and all other valuable and ſump- 
tuous works with which thoſe proud conquerors had 
adorned this part of their dominions. S0 that, what- 
ever monuments the Romans had been at fuch an im- 
menſe expence to erect, in order to eternize their own 
glory, the barbarous Vandals were now at no leſs pains 
to reduce into heaps of ruins. Beſides this kind of 
devaſtation, Genſeric made his dominions a ſcene of 
blood and ſlaughter, by perſecuting the orthodox Chri- 
ftians ; being himſelf, as well as moiſt of his country- 
men, a zealous Arian; and for this his long reign is 
chiefly remarkable. He died in 477, after a reign of 
60 years; and was ſucceeded by his fon Hunneric. 
The new king proved yet. a greater tyrant than his 
father, perſecuting the orthodox with the utmoſt fury; 
and, during his ſhort reign of ſeven years and an half, 
deſtroyed more of them than Genferic had done in all. 
his lifetime. He is ſaid to have died in the ſame man- 
ner as the hereſiarch Arius ; before which time his 
fleſh had been rotting upon his bones, and crawling 
with worms, ſo that he looked more like a dead car- 
caſe than a living man. Concerning his ſucceſiors Gu- 
tamund, Thraſamund, and Hilderic, we find nothing 
remarkable, except that they ſometimes perſecuted, 
and ſometimes were favourable to, the orthodox; and 
by his favour for them the laſt king was ruined. For, 
having unadviſedly publiſhed, in the beginning of his 
reign, a manifeſto, wherein he repealed all the acts of 
his predeceſſors againſt the orthodox, a rebellion was 
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the immediate conſequence. At the head of the mal- Hilderie de- 
contents was one Gilimer, or Gildemar, a prince of poſed by 
the blood-royal, who by degrees became ſo powerful, Gilimer.. 
as to depoſe Hilderic in the feventh year of his reign ; 

after. 


13 
Barbary. after which he cauſed the unhappy monarch 


his family to be cloſely confined, and was himſelf 
crowned king of the Vandals at Carthage. 


- ith all 


Gilimer proved 3 tyrant than any that had 
zone before him. e not only cruelly perſecuted the 
orthodox, but horribly oppreſſed all the reſt, ſo that 
he was held in univerſal abhorrence and deteſtation 

Beliſarius when the Greek emperor Juſtinian projected an invaſion 

invades A- of Africa. This expedition of Juſtinian's is ſaid to 

ns have been occaſioned by an apparition of Lætus an 
African biſhop, who had been murdered ſome time be- 
fore, but now commanded the emperor to attempt the 
recovery of Africa, and aſſured him of ſucceſs. Ac- 
cordingly, this, or ſome other motive, prevailed upon 
Juſtinian ſo far, that, notwithſtanding his being at that 
time engaged in a war with Perſia, he ſent a power- 
ful fleet and army to Africa, under the command of 
the celebrated general Beliſarius, who was for that 
reaſon recalled from Perſia. 

So much was Gilimer, all this time, taken up with 
his own pleaſures, or with oppreſſing his ſubjects, that 
he knew little or nothing of the formidable prepara- 
tions that were making againſt him. On the arrival of 
Beliſarius, however, he was conſtrained to put himſelf 
into a poſture of defence. The management of his 
army he committed to his two brothers Gundimer and 
Gelamund, who accordingly attacked the Romans at 

13 the head of a numerous force. The engagement was 

Defeats the long and bloody; but at laſt the Vandals were defeated, 

Vandals; and the two princes ſlain. Gilimer, grown deſperate 
at this news, ſallied out at the head of his corps de re- 
ſerve, with full purpoſe to renew the attack with the 
utmoſt vigour; but by his own indiſcretion loſt a fair 
opportunity of defeating the Romans. For no ſooner 
did they perceive Gilimer haſtening after them at the 
head of a freſh army, than they betook themſelves to 
flight; and the greateſt part were diſperſed in ſuch a 
manner, that, had the king followed them cloſe, they 
muſt have been totally cut off. Inſtead of this, how- 
ever, ſtumbling unfortunately on the body of one of his 
flain brothers, the fight of it made him loſe all thoughts 
about the enemy; and inſtead of purſuing them, he 

ſpent part of his time in idle lamentations, and part in 

burying the corpſe with ſuitable pomp and dignity. 
By this means Beliſarius had an opportunity of rally- 
ing his men; which he did ſo effectually, that, coming 
unexpectediy upon Gilimer, he eaſily gained a new and 
complete victory over him. | 
This defeat was followed by the loſs of Carthage, 
which the barbarians had been at no pains to put into 
a poſture of defence. After which Gilimer, having in 
vainendeavoured to obtain aſſiſtance from the Moors and 
Goths, was obliged to recal his brother Tzaſon from 
Sardinia. 'The meeting between the two brothers was 
very mournful ; but they ſoon came to a reſolution of 
making one deſperate attempt to regain the loft king- 
dom, or at leaſt recover their captives out of the hands 
of the enemy. The conſequence of this reſolution was 
another engagement, in which T'zaſon was killed with 
800 of his choiceſt men, while the Romans loſt no 
more than 50; after which Beliſarius moving ſudden- 
ly forward at the head of all his army, fell upon the 
camp of the Vandals. This Gilimer was no ſooner ap- 
priſed of, than, without ſtaying to give any more orders 
to the reſt of his army, he fled towards Numidia in the 
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utmoſt conſternation. His flight was not immediate. 


who having ſhut up all avenues to the town, the un- 


* | \ 
a — 
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ly known among his troops; but when it was, ſuch an 
univerſal confuſion enſued, that they abandoned their 


camp to the Romans, who had now nothing to do but 


plunder it; and not content with this, they maſſacred 
all the men found in it, carrying away the women cap- 
tives. ie \ 
Thus a total end was put to the power of the Van- 
dals in Barbary, and the Romans once more became 


changing the hereſy of Arius for the orthodox faith, 
As for Gilimer, he fled with the utmoſt expedition to 
Medamus, a town ſituated on the top of the Pappuan | 
mountain, and almoſt inacceſſible by reaſon of its 
height and ruggedneſs. The fiege of this place was 
committed to Pharas, an officer of great experience, 


happy Gilmer was reduced to the greateſt ſtraits for , 
want of proviſions. Pharas being ſoon appriſed of the Gilimer; 


diſtreſs he was in, wrote him a molt friendly and pa- extreme 


thetic letter, earneſtly exhorting him to put an end to fit: 
the diſtreſs of himſelf and his friends by a ſurrender, 
This Gilimer declined ; but at the ſame time concluded 
his anſwer with a moſt ſubmiſſive requeſt, that Pharas 
would fo far pity his great diſtreſs as to ſend him a loaf 
of bread, a ſpunge, and a Jute. This ſtrange requeſt 
reatly ſurpriſed Pharas; but at laſt it was explained 
2 the meſſenger, who told him that the king had not 
taſted any baked bread ſince his arrival on that moun- 
tain, and earneſtly longed to eat a morſel of it before 
he died: the ſpunge he wanted to allay a tumour that 
was fallen on one of his eyes; and the lute, on which 
he had learned to play, was to aſſiſt him in ſetting ſome 
elegiac verſes he had compoſed on the ſubject of his 
misfortunes to a ſuitable tune. At this mournful re- 
port Pharas could not refrain from tears, and imme- 
diately diſpatched the meſſenger with the things he 
wanted, | 
Gilimer had ſpent near three winter-months on the 
ſummit of this inhoſpitable mountain, his mitery har- 
dening him ſtill more againſt the thoughts of ſurren- 
dering, when a EE 4 ſcene in his own family at 
once reconciled him to it. This was a bloody ſtruggle 
between two boys, one of them his ſiſter's ſon, about 
a flat bit of dough, laid on the coals ; which the one 
ſeized upon, burning hot as it was, and clapped it in- 
to his mouth; but the other by dint of blows forced it 
out, and eat it from him. This quarrel, which might 
have ended fatally had not Gilimer interpoſed, made ſo 
deep an impreſſion upon him, that he immediately dil- 
patched a meſſenger to Pharas, acquainting him that 
he was willing to ſurrender himſelf and all his effects 
upon the conditions he had offered, as ſoon as he was 
aſſured that they were embraced by Beliſarius. Pha- 
ras loſt no time to get them ratified and ſent back to 
him; after which he was conducted to Beliſarius, who 
ve him a very kind reception, Gilimer was after- 
wards brought before Juſtinian in golden chains, whom 
he beſought in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner to ſpare his » | 
life. This was readily granted by the emperor ; who — 
alſo allowed him a handſome yearly penſion to live up- * 2 
on as a private gentleman. But his mind and heart Ii 
were too much unſettled and broken to enjoy the {weets 
of a private ſtate; ſo that Gilimer, oppreſſed with 125 
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by. died in the year 534, the firſt of his captivity, and five 
years after he had been raiſed to the throne. | : 
Barbary being thus again reduced under the power 
of the Romans, its hiſtory falls to be taken notice of 

or under that of Rome. In the khalifat of Omar, this 

ive e country was reduced by the Saracens, as we have al- 

£51 ready related under the article ARABIA, It continued 

0 % ſubject to the khalifs of Arabia and Bagdad till the 
reign of Harun Al Raſhid, who having appointed I- 
brabim Ebn Aglab governor of the weſtern parts of 
his empire, that prefect took the opportunity, firſt 
n, of alſuming greater powers to himſelf than had been 
ade granted by the khalif, and then erecting a princi- 
genes pality altogether independent of the khalifs. The 
dal. race of Aglab continued to enjoy their new principa- 
lity peaceably till the year of the Hegira 297 or 298, 
during which time they made ſeveral deſcents on the 
iland of Sicily, and conquered part of it. About this 
time, however, one Obeidallah rebelled againſt the 
. houſe of Aglab, and aſſumed the title of khalif of 
eme Kairwan (the aneient Cyrene, and reſidence of the 
Aglabite princes). To give the greater weight to his 
pretenſions he alſo took the ſurname of Al Mohdi, or 
A] Mahedi, the director. According to ſome, alſo, he 
pretended to be deſcended in a right line from Ali Ebn 
Abu Taleb, and Fatema the danghter of Mahomet ; for 
which reaſon, ſay they, the Arabs called him and his 
deſcendants Fatemitet. He likewiſe encouraged him- 
ſelf and his followers by a traditional prophecy of Ma- 
„ homet, that at the end of 3oo years the ſon ſhould riſe 
ven ert out of the weſt, Having at length driven the Agla- 
ag name of Maprehians, he extended his dominions in 
ir, Africa and Sicily, making Kairwan the place of his 
6 reſidence. . | 
general In the. zooth year of the Hegira, Habbaſah, one 
Ph of Al Mobdi's generals, overthrew the kbalif Al Mok- 
* tader's forces in the neighbourhood of Barca, and 
made himſelf maſter of that city. After which he re- 
duced Alexandria itſelf; and was making great pro- 
greſs in the conqueſt of the whole country, when Al 
Moklitader diſpatched againſt him his two generals 
Takin and Al Kaſem, with an army of 100,000 men. 
Habbaſah being informed that the kbelif's troops were 
in motion, advanced at the head of his army to give 


called by the Arabs Ard . Xhan in. Here he at- 
tacked them with incredible bravery, notwithſtanding 
their force was much ſuperior to his; but the approach 
ol night obliged both generals to ſound a retreat. — 
The action therefore was by no means deciſive, tho? ex- 
tremely bloody, the khalif's generals having loft 20,000, 
and Habbaſah 10,000. The latter, however, durſt not 
revew the fight next morning; but ſtole off in the night, 
and returned home, ſo that Al Moktader in effect gained 
a vittory, In the 302d year of the Hegira, however, 
NLabbaſah returned, poſieſſed himſelf of Alexandria a 
econd time, defeated a body of the khalif's forces, 

1 a killed 7000 of them upon the ſpot. What fur- 
PT er progreſs he made at that time we are not cer- 
\ Kindly MAb, oe told; but in the 30) year of the Hegira, Abul 
d. Aalem, ſon to the Fatemite khalif Al Mohdi, again 

entered Egypt with an army of 10, ooo men. At firit 

e met with extraordinary ſucceſs, and over-ran a con- 


8 2 part of that fine country. He made himſelf 
ele | 


tooß | 


AlMob- bites into Egypt, where they became known by the 


them battle, and at laſt came up with them in an iſland 


| A 

maſter & Alexandria, Al Tayum, Al Baknaſa, and the 
iſle of l Aſhmaryin, penetrating even to Al Jizah, 
where the khalif's army under the command of Munes 
was poſted in order to oppoſe him. In this country 


he found means to maintain himſelf till the 308th year 


of the Hegira. This year, however, he was entirely 
deſeated by Munes, who made himſelf maſter of all his 
baggage, as well as of the plunder he had acquired; 
and this blow obliged him to fly to Kairwan with the 
ſhattered remains of his army, where he remained with- 
out making any further attempt on Egypt. | 

Al Mehdi reigned 24 years; and was ſucceeded by 


Barbary. 


<a ds 
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his ſon Abul Kaſem abovementioned, who then took 


the ſurname of Al Rayem Mobdi. During his reign 
we read of nothing remarkable, except the revolt of 
one Yezid Ebn Condat, a man of mean extraction, 
but who, having been raiſed to the dignity of chancel- 
lor, found means to raiſe ſuch a ſtrong party, that the 
Khalif was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of 
Mohedia. Yezad, being then at the head of a power- 
ful army, ſoon reduced the capital of Kairwan, the 
cities of Al Rakkada and Tunis, and feveral other 
fortreſſes. He was no leſs ſucceſsful in defeating a 
conſiderable number of troops which Al Kayem had 
raiſed and ſent againſt him, after which he cloſely be- 
ſieged the khalif himſelf in the caſtle where he had ſhut 
himſelf up. The fiege continued ſeven months ; du- 
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ring which time the place was reduced to ſuch ftraits, 


that the khalif muſt either have ſurrendered it or been 
ſtarved, when death put an end to his anxiety in the 
12 year of his reign, and 334" of the Hegira. 


3 


" 
Al Kayem was ſucceeded by his fon Iſhmael, who Al Mantur 
immediately took upon himſelf the title of AI Manſur. Khalif. 


This khalif thought proper to conceal the death of his 
father till he had made the preparations neceſſary for 
reducing the rebels. In this he was ſo ſucceſsful, that 
he obliged Vezid to raiſe the ſiege of Mohedia the ſame 
year; and in the following gave him two great over- 
throws, obliging him to ſhut himfelf up in the fortreſs 
of Kothama, or Cutama, where he beſieged him in his 
turn. Vezid defended the place a long time with de- 
ſperate bravery; but finding the garriſon at laſt obliged 
to capitulate, he made fhift to eſcape privately. Al 
Manſur immediately diſpatched a body of forces in pur- 
ſuit of him; who overtook, and brought him back in 
fetters; but not till after a vigorous defence, in which 


- 


o - — - 31 
Yezid received Teveral dangerous wounds, of which he Death of 


died in priſon. After his death, Al Manſur cauſed his Yezid. 


body to be flayed, and his ſkin ſtuffed and expoſed to 


public view. Of Al Manſur's exploits in Sicily an ac- 


count 1s given under that article. Nothing farther re- 
markable happened in his African dominions ; and he 
died after a reign of ſeven years and 16 days, in the 
341** of the Hegira. 


585 32 
Al Manſur was ſucceeded by his fon Abu Zammin Al Moez 
Moad, who aſſumed the ſurname of Al Moez Ledinil- Ledinillah 


lah. He proved a very warlike prince, and maintained 
a bloody conteſt with Abdalrahman, khalif of Anda- 
luſia; for a particular account of which ſee the article 
Spain. In the 247") year of the Hegira, beginning 
March 25m 958, A] Moez ſent a powerful army to the 
weſtern extremity of Africa, under the command of Abul 
Haſan Jawhar, one of his flaves, , whom he had advan- 
ced to the dignity of Vizir. Jawhar firſt advanced to 
a city called Tahart, * beſieged for ſome time 
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ineffectually. From thence he marched to Fez, and 
made the proper diſpoſitions for attacking that city. 
But finding that Ahmed Ebn Becr, the Emir of the 
place, was reſolved to defend it to the laſt, he thought 
However, having 
traverſed all the tract between that capital and the At- 
lantic ocean, he again ſat down before Fez, and took 
it by ſtorm the following year. 

But the greateſt atchievement performed by this 
Ehalif was his conqueſt of Egvpt, aud removal of the 
khalifat to that country, This conqueſt, though long 
projected, he did not attempt till the year of the He- 
gira 358, Having then made all neceſlary preparations 
for it, he committed the care of that expedition to a 
faithful and experienced general called Giaſar, or Faa- 
far; but in the mean time, this enterprize did not di- 
vert Al Moezz from the care of his other conqueſts, 
particularly thoſe of Sicily and Sardiuia : to the laſt 
of which he ſailed in the year of the Hegira 361, con- 


tinuing a whole year in it, and leaving the care of his 


African dominions to an experienced officer named 


24 
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Yuſef Ben Zeiri. He failed thence the following year 
for Tripoli in Barbary, where he had not ſtaid long 
before he received the agrecable news that his general 
had made himſelf maſter of Alexandria, He loſt no 
time, but immediately embarked for it, Jeaving the 
government of his old African dominions in the hands 
of his truſty ſervant Yuſef abovementioned, and arri- 
ving ſafely at that port was received with all the demon- 
{trations of joy. Here he began to lay the foundations 
of his new Egyptian dynaſty, which was to put a 
final end to the old one of Kairwan after it had con- 
tinued about 65 years. | | 

Al Moezz preſerved all his old dominions of Kair- 
wan or Africa Proper. But the ambition or avarice of 
the governors whom he appointed ſuffered them to run 
quickly to a ſhameful decay; particularly the new and 
opulent metropolis of Mohedia, on which immenſe ſums 
had been laviſned, as well as labour and care, ſo as to 
render it not only one of the richeſt and ſtatelieſt, but 
one of the ſtrongeſt, cities in the world: ſo that we may 
truly ſay, the wealth and ſplendor of this once famed, 
though ſhort-lived ſtate, took their final leave of it with 
the departure of the khalif Al Moezz, ſeeing the whole 
maritime tract from the Egyptian confines to the {traits 
of Gibraltar hath ſince become the neſt of the moſt 
odious piratical crew that can be imagined. 

Under the article Al GiERS we have given a ſhort ac- 


count of the erection of a new kingdom in Barbary by 


Texefien; which, however, 1s there no farther continued 
than is neceſſary for the proper underſtanding the hiſ- 
tory of that country. A general hiſtory might here 
be given of the whole country of Barbary ; but as 
that would neceſſarily occaſion repetitions under the 
articles Morocco, TRIPOLI, Tuxis, &c, we chuſe 
to refer to thoſe articles for the hiſtorical part, as well 
as for an account of the climate, inhabitants, &c. 

BARBE, or Bars. See Bars. 

'BarBE, in the military art. To fire in barbe, means 
to fire the cannon over the parapet, inſtead of firing 
through the embraſures ; in which caſe, the parapet 
muſt not be above three feet and a halt high. 

BarBE, or BaRDE, is an old word, denoting the 
armour of the horſes of the ancient knights and ſoldiers, 
wha were accoutred at all points. It is ſaid to have 
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Es 
been an armour of iron and leather, wherewith the neck 
breaſt, and ſhoulders of the horſe were covered, i 


BARBE 8 a town of Biſcay in Mexico, near which erbe, 


are rich filver mines. W. Long. 109. 55. N, Lat, 
26. o. 
BARBED, in a general ſenſe, bearded like a fiſh. 
hook, ſet with barbs ; alſo ſhaved or trimmed. 
BarBED, and Creſted, in heraldry, an appellation 
given to the combs and gills of a cock, when particu- 
larized for-being of a different tincture from the body. 
A barbed croſs, is a croſs, the extremities whereof 
are like the barbed irons uſed for ftriking of fiſh. 
BARBEL, in 1chthyology. See CyrRINus. 
 BARBELICOTEA, an ancient ſect of gnoſtics, 
ſpoken of by Theodoret. Their do&rines were ab- 
ſurd, and their ceremonies abominable. 

BARBER, one who makes a trade of ſhaving or 
trimming the beards of other men for money. An- 
ciently, a lute or viol, or ſome ſuch muſical inſtrument, 
was part of the furniture of a barber's ſhop, which was 
uſed then to be frequented by perſons above the ordi- 
nary level of the people, who reſorted to the barber ei- 
ther for the cure of wounds, or to undergo ſome chi- 
rurgical operations, or, as it was then called, to be 
trimmed, a word that ſignified either ſhaving or cutting 
and curling the hair; theſe, together with letting blood, 
were the ancient occupations of the ee 
As to the other important branch of ſurgery, the ſet- 
ting of fractured limbs, that was practiſed by another 
claſs of men called bone-ſetters, of whom there are 


hardly any now remaining. The muſical inſtruments 
in his ſhop were for the entertainment of waiting cu- 


ſtomers; and anſwered the end of a news- paper, with 
which at this day thoſe who wait for their turn at the 
barber's amuſe themſelves. | 
 BARBERINI (Francis), one of the moſt excellent 
poets of his age, was born at Barberino, in 'Tuſcany, 
in the year 1264. As his mother was of Florence, he 
ſettled in that city ; where his profeſſion of the law, 
but eſpecially the beauty of his poetry, raiſed him a 
very conſiderable character. The greateſt part of his 
works are loſt ; but that which is intitled the Precept, 
of Love, which 18 a moral poem calculated to inſtruct 
thoſe in their duty who have a regard for glory, vit- 
tue, and eternity, has had a better fate. It was pu- 
bliſhed at Rome, adorned with beautiful figures, in 
1640, by Frederic Ubaldini: he prefixed the author's 


life; and, as there are in the poem many words which 


are grown obſolete, he added a gloſſary to explain 


them, which illuſtrates the ſenſe by the authority of 
contemporary poets. | | 
BARBERINO, a town of Tuſcany in Italy, f- 
tuated at the foot of the Appennine mountains, in E. 
Long. 12. 15. N. Lat. 43. 40. 
BARBE RRV, in botany. See BER BERIs. 
BARBESUL, (anc. geog.) a town and river of 


Barbe 


Betica, and a colony in the reſort of the Conxentus | 


Gaditanus in Spain : now Marbella in Granada *. 4% 


BARBET, ip natural hiſtory, a name given by 
M. Reaumur, and other of the French writers, to # 
peculiar ſpecies of the worms which feed on the pu- 
cerons, or aphides. See APHis. 

This worm is more particularly called bar bet Blancs 
as alſo heriſſon blanc, or white hedgehog, from its being 


covered with oblong white tufts of filaments; 10 1 | 


Barbet. 


— — 


Barbe 
Barhet, 
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gude. and in the manner of the quills of a hedgehog or por- 
—— cupine. M. Reaumur calls theſe tufts of filaments, 
ſpines; not to ſignify that they are capable of pricking, 


for they have no ſuch power; but to expreſs their 
manner of arrangement on the body of the animal. 
This ereature is of the ſize of a ſmall fly without its 
wings ; but this tufted covering fo much 1ncreaſes the 
bigneſs, that it appears of the ſize of a fly of the largeſt 
kind. | hd 4 
Theſe tufts have neither the hardneſs of ſpines, 
nor the conſiſtence of hairs; but they reſemble, in 
their ſpungy texture, a filament of eotton. All theſe 
ſpines or tufts of cotton -are arranged in fix lines, 
as evenly parallel to one another as the ſhape of 
the animal's body will permit. Each of theſe lines 
reaches over the whole upper part of the body, fol- 
lowing the courſe of one of the rings. The ſeveral 
ſpines, which compoſe each line, almoſt touch one a- 
nother at their baſes ; but as they all ſtand perpendi- 
cular, and are placed on a convex ſurface, they are 
confiderably diſtant from one another at the points. 
The tufts on different inſects of this ſpecies are of dif- 
ferent lengths. In the common kinds, they are ſhort, 
and ſtand perfectly ere; but in ſome they are ſo long, 
as not to be able to ſupport their own weight, but bend 
into hooks. In all the ſpecies, every fingle tuft has 
its irregularities, and is ſeen to be compoſed of ſeveral 
cottony filaments of unequal lengths, which are knotty 


and rough in ſeveral places; and when touched, they 


feel ſoft like cotton. It is alſo very remarkable, that, 
on being touched, they always adhere to the fingers; 
and are fo looſely connected with the body of the ani- 


mal, that, on rubbing the finger over it ever ſo lightly, 


they all come off, and leave it naked. The creature 


then appears green, and of a very different figure from 


what it had before; and the tufts Joſe their figure, and 
appear only a congeries of round grains of a cottony 
matter. The ſudden change in ſize and appearance in 
the creature, makes it look as if it had undergone a 
transformation. | 

It is evident from obſervation, that the matter of 
which the tufts, which cover the body of this animal, 
are made, is of a very different nature and formation 
from the ſilky filaments which caterpillars and other 
inſects ſpin out of their entrails. They have all pe- 
culiar organs for the ſpinning it, and all draw it out 
to any length they pleaſe: but this matter, on the 
contrary, has a determinate length, which it cannot 
exceed; and is only formed of the matter perſpired 
through certain parts of the body of the creature, which 
hardens as it remains in the air. As it is ſo eaſy to diveſt 


theſe creatures of their downy covering, it will be readi- 


ly conceived, that nature muſt have made its reparation 
to the animal very eaſy ; and this is indeed the caſe : 
for if the animal be wholly made naked, by drawing 
the finger three or four times over it, it loſes its fine 
green colour in half an hour afterwards, appearing as 
if duſted over with flour ; and, in fine, within the ſpace 
of twelve hours, is furniſhed with tufts as long, and 
cy way as large, as thoſe it loſt. When the tufts 
have been rubbed off from one of theſe animals, and 
its body is left naked, if it be then examined by a mi- 
eroſcope, there will be found a number of ſmall hollows 
or depreſſions in the ſkin, exactly anſwering in place 
and number to the cottony tufts that are to ſucceed the 


oft ones. It is to be conceived, that, within each of 
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theſe hollows, there are a great number of fine aper- 
tures, through which the matter that is to form the 
new tufts is to paſs; but theſe are not diſtinguifhable 
by the molt powerful glaſſes : if the tufts, however, be 
examined while forming, they will be found to conſiſt 
of a vaſt number of regular filaments, placed cloſe by 
one another, and each running diſtinctly the whole 
length of the tuft : this appearance 1s, however, wholly 
loſt afterwards, the fine threads ſticking to, and in- 
termingling with, one another, and many of them 
breaking in ſeveral places; ſo that the whole tuft re- 
ſembles a coarſe and ſingle filament. 

Theſe barbets are found in great plenty on the leaves 
of the plum-tree in the months of June and July. The 
puceron of this tree feems more to their taſte than any 
other kind; and they are often found in numbers on 
every leaf of the tree where theſe little animals are. 
The matter of their tufts ſeems analogous to the downy 
covering of ſome of the pucerons, and to no other ſub- 
ſtance in the animal world. 'The puceron of the beech- 
tree has this downy matter running into much longer 
filaments even than this animal; and, in the ſeveral o- 
ther ſpecies, it is found growing to the different lengths 
from this to a mere downy powder. The barbet lives 
about a fortnight in that form, and then becomes a 


chryſalis; from which, after a month, there comes out 


a ſmall beettle of a duſky brown colour. 

BARBETS, the name of the inhabitants of ſeveral 
valleys in Piedmont, particularly thoſe of Lucern, An- 
grona, Peruſa, and St Martin. | 

BARBEYRAC (John), was born in Beſiers in 
Lower Languedoc in 1674. He was made profeſſor 
of law and hiftory at Lauſanne in 1710; which he en- 
joyed for ſeven years, and during that time was three 
times rector: in 1717, he was profeſſor of public and 
private law at Groningen, He tranſlated into French 
the two celebrated works of Puffendorf, his Law of 
Nature and Nations, and his Duties of a Man and a 
Citizen; to both which he wrote excellent notes, and 
to the former an introductory preface. He tranſlated 
alſo Grotius's treatiſe De Jure Belli ac Pacis, with 
large and excellent notes; and ſeveral of Tillotſon's 
ſermons, He wrote a work intitled Traite de Fen, 
2 vols 8vo. 

BARBEZIEUR, a town of Saintonge in France, 
with the title of a marquiſate. It hath a manufacture 
of linen cloth; and lies in W. Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 45. 
23. | 

 BARBICAN, or BARBACAN. See BARBACAN. 

BARBIT OS, or BARBITON, an ancient inſtrument. 
of muſic, mounted with three, others ſay ſeven, ſtrings; 
much uſed by Sappho and Alcæus, whence it is alſo 
denominated Leſboum. 

BARBLES, or BAR BS, in farriery, the knots or 
ſuperfluous fleſh that grow up in the channels of a 
horſe's mouth; that is, in the intervals that ſeparate the 
bars, and lie under tongue. 

BARBOUR (John), arch - deacon of Aberdeen, was 
eſteemed an elegant poet in the reign of David I. He 
wrote the hiſtory of Robert the Bruce, in an heroic 
poem, which is ſtill extant, and which contains many 
facts and anecdotes omitted by other hiſtorians. The 
lateſt edition of this book is that of Glaſgow, 8vo, 
printed in the year 1672. It is entitled, The acts 
and life of the moſt victorious conqueror Robert Bruce 
king of Scotland; wherein alſo are contained the mar- 
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Barbuda, tial deeds of the valiant princes Edward Bruce, Sir 


Barca. 


James Dowglaſs, Earl Thomas Randal, Walter Stew- 
ard, and ſundry others.” In one paſſage, he calls it a 
romance; but that word was then of good reputation : 
every body knows that the Romaunt of romaunts' 


has been innocently applied to true hiſtory; as well as 


the © Ballad of ballads” to a ſacred ſong. 
BARBUDA, one of the Britiſh Caribbee iſlands, 
about 20 miles long and 12 broad. It is low land, but 
fruitful and pretty populous. The inhabitants addict 
themſelves to huſbandry, and find always a ready mar- 
ket for their corn and cattle in the ſugar iſlands. Bar- 
buda is the property of the Codrington family, who 
have great numbers of negroes here as well as in Bar- 
badoes. It lies in W. Long. 61. 3. N. Lat. 18. f. 
BA RCA, a large country of Africa, lying on the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean fea, between the kingdoms 
of Egypt and Tripoli, extending itfeif in length from 
caſt to weſt from the 30th to the 46" degree of eaſt 
longitude, and in breadth from north to ſouth about 
30 ee as is generally ſuppoſed. It is for the moſt 
part, eſpecially in the middle, a dry ſandy deſart; on 
which account the Arabs call it Sahart, or Ceyart 
Barka, that is, the deſart or road of whirlwinds or 
hurricanes. It labours almoſt every where under a 
great ſcarcity of water; and except in the neighbour- 
hood of towns and villages, where the ground produces 
fome ſmall quantities of grain, ſach as mullet, and ſome 
maize, the reſt is in a manner quite barren and uncul- 
tivated, or, to ſpeak more properly, uncultivable: and 
even of that ſmall quantity which thoſe few ſpots pro- 
duce, the poor inhabitants are obliged to exchange 
fome part with their indigent neighbours, for dates, 
ſheep, and camels, which they ſtand in greater need of 
than they, by reaſon of their great ſcarcity of graſs 
and other proper food; for want of which, thoſe that 
are brought to them ſeldom thrive or live long. In this 
country ſtood the famed temple of Jupiter Ammon; 
and notwithſtanding the pleaſantneſs of the ſpot where 
it ſtood, this part of the country is ſaid to have been 
the moſt dangerous of any, being ſurrounded with ſuch 
quick and burning ſands as are very detrimental to tra- 
vellers; not only as they fink under their feet, but be · 
ing light, and heated by the rays of the ſun, are eafily 
raiſed by every breath of wind; which, if it chance to 
be in their faces, almoſt burns their eyes out, and ſtiffles 


 whelms whole caravans. Againlt this temple Cambyſes 
king of Perſia diſpatched an army of 50,000 men. 
They ſet out from Thebes in upper Egypt, and under 
the conduct of proper guides reached the city of Oaſis 

even days journey from that place: but what was their 
fate afterwards is uncertain; for they never returned 
either to Egypt, or to their own country. The Am- 
monians informed Herodotus, that, after the army 
had entered the ſandy deſart which lies beyond Oalis, 
a violent wind began to blow from the ſouth at the 
time of their dinner, and raiſed the ſand to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the whole army-was overwhelmed and bu- 
ried alive. 1 | 
Concerning the government or commerce of this 
country we know nothing certain. Moſt probably the 
maritime towns are under the protection of the Porte: 


but whether under the baſha-of Egypt or Tripoli, or 


whether they have formed themſelves into independent 
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ſtates like thoſe of Algiers and Tunis, we cannot ſay; 

only we are told that the inhabitants of the maritime 
towns are more civilized than thoſe that dwell in the 
inland parts. The firſt profeſs Mahometaniſm, and 
bave imbibed ſome notions of humanity and juſtice 
whilſt the latter, who have neither religion, nor any 
ſign of worſhip among them, are altogether ſavage and 
brutiſh. They are a fort of Arabs, and like them live 
entirely upon theft and plunder. By them this tra& 

which before was a continued deſart, was firſt inhabited. 
At their firſt coming in, they ſettled themſelves in one 
of the belt places of the country; but as they multi- 
plied, and had frequent wars with one another, the 
ſtrongeſt drove the weakeſt out of the belt ſpots, and 
ſent them to wander in the deſart parts, where they live 
in the moſt miſerable manner, their country hardly af. 
fording one ſingle neceſſary of life. Hence it is that 
they are ſaid to be the uglieſt of all the Arabs: their 
bodies having ſcarcely any thing but ſkin and bone, 
their faces meagre, with fierce ravenous looks; their 
garb, which is commonly what they take from the paſ. 
ſengers who go through theſe parts, tattered with long 
wearing; while the poorelt of them have ſcarce a rag 
to cover their nakedneſs. They are moſt expert and 
reſolute robbers, that being their chief employment 
and hvelihood ; but the travellers in theſe parts are ſo 
few, that the Barcans are often neceſſitated to make 
diſtant excurſions into Numidia, Libya, and other 
ſouthern countries. Thoſe that fall into their hands 
are made to drink plenty of warm milk; then they 
hang them up by the feet, and ſhake them, in order to 
make them vomit up any money they think they have 
ſwallowed ; after which, they ſtrip them of all their 
clothes, even to the laſt rag: but, with all this inhu- 


manity, they commonly ſpare their life, which is more 


than the other African robbers do. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing every artifice they can uſe, the Barcans are ſo poor, 
that they commonly let, pledge, or even ſell, their chil- 
dren to the Sicilians and others from whom they have 
their corn, eſpecially before they ſet out on any long 
excurſion. 


BARCALON, an appellation given to the prime 
miniſter of the king of Siam. The barcalon has in his 
7 relating to commerce, both at 


department every thing 9 
home and abroad. He 1s likewiſe ſuperintendant of 


| the king's magazines. 
them for want of breath; or, if vehement, often over- 


BARCELONA, a handſome, rich, and ſtrong city 
of Spain, in the province of Catalouia, of which it is 
the capital. This city was originally founded by Ha- 
milcar Barcas, and from him called Barciuns. It was 
reduced by the Romans, and continued ſubject to them 
till the kingdom of Spain was over-run by the Goths 
and Vandals, and afterwards by the Saracens or Moors: 
In the beginning of the tn century, Barcelona was in 
the hands of the Moors, and under the government of 
one Zade. This governor having more than once abu- 
ſed the clemency of Charlemagne, at laſt irritated Lewis 
king of Aquitain, and ſon to Charles, to ſuch a degree, 
that he gave orders to his generals to inveſt the city, 
and not to riſe from before it till they had put Zade 
into his hands. The Moor made a moſt obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, fo that the ſiege laſted many months: at laſt, 
finding it impoſſible to preſerve the city much longer, 
and being deſtitute of all hopes of relief, he determined, 


or rather was compelled by the inhabitants, to go to tne 
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bon. Chriſtian camp, and implore the emperor's mercy ; but The city is divided: into two parts, the Old and the Barcelora 
here he was no ſooner arrived than he was arreſted, and New, which are ſeparated from each other by a wall * | 


ſent priſoner to Charlemagne, who condemned him to and a large ditch; the ſtreets are handſome, well paved 
perpetual baniſhment. The people gaining nothing by with large ſtones, wide, and very clean. It is the re- 
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this expedient, continued to hold out for fix weeks lon- 
er, when the king of Aquitain himſelf took the com- 
mand of the ſiege. To him they made a propoſal, that 
if he would allow them to march out, and go where 
they pleaſed, they would ſurrender the place. Lewis 
having agreed to this, made his public entry into Bar- 
celona, where he formed a defign of extending his fa- 
ther's dominions as far as the Ebro; but being recalled 
before he could put his deſign in execution, he appoint- 
ed one Bera count of Barcelona. The city continued 
ſubje& to him and his ſucceſſors, who till enjoyed the 
title of counts of Barcelona, from the year 802 to 1131; 
during which time we find nothing remarkable, except 
that the city was once taken by the Moors, but ſoon after 
retaken by the aſſiſtance of Lewis IV. king of France, 
In 1131, it was united to the crown of Arragon by the 
marriage of Don Raymond V. count of Barcelona with 
the daughter of Don Ramiro the Monk, king of Ar- 
ragon. In 1465, the Catalonians revolted againſt Don 
Juan IT. king of Arragon, out of hatred to his queen 
Donna Juanna ; the conſequence of which was, that 
Barcelona was beſieged by that monarch in 1471. Va- 
rious efforts were made by Lewis XI. of France, and 
the duke of Lorrain, in order to raiſe the ſiege, but 
without effect. Things at length were brought to the 
utmoſt extremity, when the king offered to pardon them 
all, without the ſmalleſt puniſhment either in perſon or 
property, provided they would ſubmit : but theſe terms 
they rejected, chiefly through the influence of the count 
de Pailhars, who had been pardoned the year before. 
The army, on the other hand, was very earneſt in be- 
ing led on to the aſſault, in hopes of plunder. The 
king, however, wrote a letter to the citizens, dated the 
6" of October, in terms as affectionate as if he had 
been writing to his children, bewailing the miſeries 
they had brought on themſelves, and concluding with 
a proteſtation, that they, and not he, mult be anſwer- 
able for the conſequences. Upon this, at the perſua- 
lion of a prieſt who had a reputation for ſanctity, they 
ſent deputies to the king, and made a capitulation on 
the 17th of the ſame month. In this the king acknow- 
ledged they had taken up arms on juſt motives; and 
forgave every body except Pailhars, who was, how- 
ever, ſuffered to eſcape. On the 224 of October the 
King made his entry into the city, and confirmed all 
their ancient privileges. In 1697, Barcelona was ta- 
ken by the French, after a bloody ſiege of 52 days; 
and the loſs of this city had a conſiderable effect in diſ- 
poing the Spaniards to agree to the treaty of Ryſwick. 


the earl of Peterborough; but being afterwards ſhame- 
fully denied aſſiſtance by the Engliſh miniſtry, was ob- 


ved to ſubmit to Philip II. by whom the whole pro- 


ticular account of which, ſee the article SpAix. 
Barcelona is ſituated by the ſea · ſide, of a form between 
a ſquare and an oval; it is ſurrounded with a good brick 
ba? round which is another, with 14 baſtions, horn- 
orks, 


broad, and {pacious, inſomuch that an hundred coaches 


In Queen Anne's time it was taken by the allies under 


"ce was deprived. of its ancient privileges; for a par- 


» ramparts, and ditches; the ramparts are high, 


may be ſeen every evening driving thereon for pleaſure. 


ſidence of a viceroy, is a biſhop's ſee, has a fine uni- 
verſity, a mint, a good port, and is adorned with hand- 
{ome buildings. Here is a court of inquiſition, which 
the inhabitants look upon as an advantage. The re- 
markable buildings are the cathedral, which is large, 
handſome, and adorned with two high towers, the 
church of the Virgin Mary, the palace of the biſhop, 


that of the wo gar and ſeveral religious houſes : 


add to theſe the palace of the viceroy; the arſenal, 
which contains arms for 1000 men; the exchange, 
where the merchants meet; the terſana, where they 
build the galleys; and the palace where the nobility of 
the country meet, called La Caſa de la Deputation. This 
laft is built with fine Jarge free ſtone, and adorned with 
columns of ' marble : there is in it a large hall, with a 


gilt cieling, and a handſome portico, wherein perſons 


may either walk or fit; the hall is adorned with the 
portraits of all the connts of Barcelona. There are ſe- 
veral fine ſquares, particularly that of St Michael, into 
which all the great ſtreets run. The port is wide, ſpa- 
cious, deep, and ſafe; defended on the one fide by a 
great mole, and on the other ſheltered from the weſt 
wind by two mountains, that advance into the ſea, and 
form a kind of promontory : the mole is 750 paces long, 
with a quay, at the end of which is a light-houſe, and 
a ſmall fort. One of the mountains, called Mount Joy, 
is very high, and riſes in the middle of the plain near 
the city: it is covered with gardens, vineyards, groves 
of trees, and has a {ſtrong 8 for the defence of the 
city: this mountain being a rock, yields an inexhauſt- 
ible quarry of fine hard free ſtone. Barcelona is a 
place of great trade, on account of the conveniency of 
its harbour; and it has a manufacture of knives greatly 
eſteemed in Spain, as alſo of blankets. Here are alſo 
ſeveral glaſs-houſes. The inhabitants are diligent, and 
equally tit for labour and trade; they are allo very ci- 
vil to ſtrangers. The women are well ſhaped, aud as 
handſome as any in Spain; they are britk and lively in 
their converſation, and more free and unreſtrained in 
their behaviour than iu other parts of Spain. E. Long. 
2. 5. N. Lat. 41. 26. | | 
 BARCELONETTA, a town of France in the 
government of Dauphiny, and capital of the valley of 
its own name. It belonged to the duke of Savoy, and 
was ceded to France by the treaty oi Utrecht 1a 1712. 
E. L.ong. 6. 40. N. Lat. 44. 26. | 

BARCELOR, a town of Ati, in the Eaſt Indies, 
on the coaſt of Malabar. It is a Dutch factory, where 
they carry on a conſiderable trade in pepper. E. Long. 
74. 15. N. Lat. 13. 45. | 

BARCELOS, a town of Portugal, with the title 
of a duchy. It is ſeated. on the river Cavado, over 
which there is a handſome bridge. W. Long. 7. o. 
. 

BARCINO, (anc. geogr.) a town of the Terra- 
conenhs in Spain, and capital of the Laletani. Now 
Barcelona. See that article. 

BARCLAY (Alexander), a learned monk in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Where he was born, though 
of no great importance, was nevertheleſs a matter of 
virulent contention among his former biographers. 

Bale, 
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Barchiy, Bale, who was his cotemporary, Is of opinion he was 


born in Somerſetſhire. There is indeed a village of 
his name, and a numerous family, in that county. Pits 
thinks he was born in Devonſhire. Mackenzie 1s po- 
ſitive he was a Scotchman ; but without proof, unleſs 
we admit as ſuch his name, Alexander. He was, how- 
ever, educated in Oriel college, Oxford. After leaving 
the univerſity, he went abroad, and continued ſome 
time in France, Italy, and Germany, where he ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of the languages of thoſe 
countries, as appears from ſeveral tranſlations of books, 
which he afterwards publiſhed. On his return to Eng- 
land, he was made chaplain to his patron the biſhop 
of Tyne, who likewiſe appointed him a prieſt of St 
Mary, at the college of Ottery in Devonſhire, founded 
by Grandiſon biſhop of Exeter. After the death of 
his patron, he became a Benedictine monk of Ely. On 
the diſſolution of that monaſtery, he firſt obtained the 
_  vicarage of St Matthew at Wokey, in Somerſetſhire ; 
and, in 1549, being then doctor of divinity, was pre- 
ſented to the vicarage of Much Badew in Eſſex. In 
155 2, he was appointed rector of Allhallows, Lombard- 
ſtreet, which he lived to enjoy but a very ſhort time. 
He died at Croydon in Surrey, in June 1552. He is 
generally allowed to have improved the Engliſh lan- 
guage, and to have been one of the politeſt writers of 
his time. He compoſed ſeveral original works ; but 
was chiefly remarkable for his tranſlations from the 
Latin, Italian, French, and German languages. His 
verſion from Salluſt of the war of Jugurtha is accurate, 
and not without elegance. His lives of ſeveral ſaints, 
in heroic verſe, are ſtill unpubliſhed. His Stultifera 
navis, or The ſhip of fools, is the moſt ſingular of his 
performances. It was printed by Richard Pynſon at 
London 1 509, in folio; and contains a variety of wooden 
plates, which are worthy the inſpection of the curious. 
BarcLay (William), a learned Civilian, was born 
in Aberdeenſhire in the year 1541. He ſpent the 
early part of his life, and much of his fortune, at the 
court, of Mary Queen of Scots, from whoſe favour he 
had reaſon to expect preferment. In 1573, he went o- 
ver to France, and at Bourges commenced ſtudent of 
civil law under the famous Cujacius. He continued 
{ome years in that ſeminary, where he took a doctor's 
degree; and was ſoon after appointed profeſſor of civil 
law in the univerſity of Pont-à-Mouſſon, then firſt 
founded by the duke of Lorraine. That prince afterwards 
made him counſellor of itate, and maſter of requeſts, 
Barclay, in the year 1581, married Ann de Malla- 
ville, a French lady, by whom he had a ſon, who be- 
came a celebrated author, and of whom the reader will 
find an account in the next article, This youth the Je- 
ſuits would gladly have received into their ſociety. His 
father refuſed his conſent, and for that reaſon theſe diſ- 
ciples of Jeſus ſoon contrived to ruin him with the duke 
his patron. Barclay now embarked for Britain, where 
king James I. offered him conſiderable preferment, pro- 
vided he would become a member of the church of 
England: but, not chuſing to comply, he returned to 
France in 1604 3 and, ſoon after his arrival, was ap- 
pointed profeſſor of civil law in the univerſity of An- 
gers, Where he died the year following, and was buried 
in the Franciſcan church. He was eſteemed a learned 
civilian ; and wrote elaborately in defence of the divine 
right of kings, in anſwer to Buchanan and others. 
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fate, &c. 


of King James, and the firſt part of Euphotinio, 1603; 


eſteemed the ſtandard of the doctrine of the 


8A 


The titles of his works are, 1. De regno ef regali pote. 3. 
2. Commentarius in tit. pandectarum de re. 
bus creditis, et de jurejurando. 3. De poteſtate papa, 
&c. 4. Prametia in vitam Agricolæ. | | 

BaxcLay (John), ſon of the former, was, as we 
have above mentioned, ſo great a favourite of the Je- 
ſuits, that they uſed all their efforts to engage him in 
their ſociety. His father would not conſent, and car- 
ried his ſon with him into England, who was already 
an author, for he had publiſhed A commentary upon the 
Thebais of Statius, and a Latin poem on the coronation 
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He returned to France with his father; and after his 
father's death went to Paris, and ſoon after came back 
to London: he was there in 1606. He publiſhed The 
Hiſtory of the Gun-powder Plot, a pamphlet of fix 
leaves, printed at Amſterdam. He publiſhed at Lon- 
don, in 1610, An Apology for the Euphormio, and his 
father's treatiſe De pote/tate papæ. And at Paris, 1612, 
he publiſhed a book intitled Pzetas, in anſwer to car- 
dinal Bellarmin, who had written againſt William Bar- 
clay's book concerning the power of the Pope. 'Two 
years after, he publiſhed Icon Animorum. He was in- 
vited to Rome by Pope Paul V. and received a great 
deal of civility from cardinal Bellarmin, though he had 
written againſt him. He died at Rome in 621, 
while his Argenis was printing at Paris. This cele- 
brated work has ſince gone through a great number of 
editions, and has been tranſlated into moſt languages. 
M. de Peireſe, who had the care of the firſt edition, 
cauſed the effigies of the author to be placed before the 
book; and the following diſtich, written by Grotius, 
was put under it: x : 0 
Gente Caledonius, Gallus natalibus, hic eſt, 
Romam Romano qui decet ore loqui. 
BarcLay (Robert), one of the moſt eminent among 
the Quakers, the ſon of colonel David Barclay, de- 
ſcended of the ancient family of Barclays, was born at 
Edinburgh in 1648. He was educated under an uncle 
at Paris, where the Papiſts uſed all their efforts to draw 
him over to their religion. He joined the Quakers in 
1669, and diſtinguiſſed himſelf by his zeal and abili- 
ties in defence of their doctrines. In 1676, he pub- 
liſhed in Latin at Amſterdam his e for the Qua- 


hers ; which is the moſt celebrated of his works, and 
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uakers. 
The 5 0 Theologice, which were the foundation of 
this work, and addreſſed to the clergy of what ſort ſo- 
ever, were publiſhed before the writing of the Apology; 
and printed in Latin, French, High-Dutch, Low- 
Dutch, and Engliſh. The dedication of his Apolgg) to 
king Charles II. is very remarkable for the uncom- 
mon frankneſs and ſimplicity with which it 1s written. 
Amongſt many other extraordinary paſſages, we meet 
with the following: „ There is no king in the world, 
who can ſo experimentally teſtify of God's providence 
and goodneſs ; neither is there any who rules ſo many 
free people, ſo many true Chriſtians ; which thing ren- 
ders thy government more honourable, thyſelf more 
conſiderable, than the acceſſion of many nations filled 
with laviſh and ſuperſtitious ſouls. Thou haſt taſted 
of proſperity and adverſity; thou knoweſt what it is to 
be baniſhed thy native country, to be over-ruled as well 
as to rule and fit upon the throne; and being oppreſſed, 
thou haſt reaſon to know how hateful the 7 
0 
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«<2 both to God and man : if, after all thoſe warnings and 


advertiſements, thou doſt not turn unto the Lord with 


pcfails all thy heart, but forget him who remembered thee in 


thy diſtreſs, and give up thyſelf to follow Juſt and va- 
nity, ſurely great will be thy condemnation.” —He 
travelled with the famous Mr William Penn, through 
the greateſt part of England, Holland, and Germany, 
and was every where received with the highelt reſpec ; 
for though both his converſation and behaviour were 
ſuitable to his principles, yet there was ſuch livelineſs 
and ſpirit in his diſcourſe, and ſuch ſerenity and cheer- 
fulneſs in his deportment as rendered him extremely a- 
greeable to all forts of people. When he returned to 
his native country, he ſpent the remainder of his life in 


a quiet and retired manner. He died at his own houſe | 


at Ury, on the 34 of October, 1690, in the 429 year of 
his age. 
| BARCOCHEBAS, or rather BAR cochAB, a Jewiſh 
impoſtor, whoſe real name was Akibaz but he took that 
of Barcochab, which ſignifies the Son of Star; in al- 
juſion to the prophecy of Balaam, “ There ſhall a ſtar 
ariſe out of Jacob.” He proclaimed himſelf the Meſ- 
ſiah; and talking of nothing but wars, victories, and 
triumphs, made his countrymen riſe againſt the Ro- 
mans, by which means he was the author of a thou- 
{and diſorders : he ravaged many places, took a great 
number of fortreſſes, and maſiacred an infinite multitude 
of people, and particularly the Chriſtians. The em- 
peror ſent troops to Rufus, governor of Judea, to ſup- 
preſs the ſedition. Rufus, in obedience, exerciſed a 
thouſand cruelties, but could not finiſh his attempt. 
The emperor was therefore obliged to ſend Julius Se- 
verus, the greateſt general of that time; who attained 
his end without a direct battle : he fell on them ſepa- 


rately; cut off their proviſions ; and at laſt the whole 


conteſt was reduced to the fiege of Bitter, in the 18*h 
year of Hadrian. The impoſtor periſhed there. This 
war coſt the Romans a great deal of blood. 
BARDANA, or Bu RDOcR. See ArcCTIUM. 
BAR DAS, the brother of the empreſs Theodora, 
and uncle of the famous Photius, is ſaid to have had 
no other good quality beſides that of loving the ſciences 
and polite literature, which he eſtabliſned in the Eaſtern 
empire; for he was treacherous, cruel, and ambitious. 
In the year 856, he aſſaſſinated ITheoctiſtes, general of 
the emperor Michael's forces, and obtained his poſt. 
At length he cauſed the diſgrace of the empreſs The- 
odora; and St Ignatius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
reproaching him for his vices, he had him depoſed in 
858, in order to make room for Photius. Bardas was 
aſſaſſinated by Baſilius the Macedonian, in 866. 
BAR DED, in heraldry, the ſame with capariſoned. 
BARDESANISTS, a ſect of ancient heretics, thus 
denominated from their leader Bardeſanes, a Syrian 
of Edeſſa in Meſopotamia. Bardeſanes, born in the 
middle of the ſecond century, became eminent, after 
his converſion to Chriſtianity, for his zeal againſt he- 
retics; againſt whom, we are informed by St Jerome 
and Euſebius, he wrote a multitude of books : yet had 
he the misfortune to fall, himſelf, into the errors of 
alentinus, to which he added ſome others of his own. 
© taught, that the actions of men depend altogether 
on fate, and that God himſelf is ſubject to neceſſity. 
= followers went further, and denied the reſurrection 
of the body, and the incarnation and death of our Sa- 
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viour; holding that theſe were only apparent or phan- Bardewick, 

taſtica). KEW, . Bards. 

BARDEWICK, a town of Germany, in the circle 

of Lower Saxony and duchy of Lunenburg ; formerly 

a very large place; but being ruined in 1189, by the 

duke of Saxony, has never. yet recovered itſelf. It is 

ſeated on the river Ilmeneau, in E. Long. 10. 6. N. Lat. 
3. 40. Ts 

: BARDS. The word bard being a primitive noun, 

neither derived nor compounded, it can neither be tra- 

ced to its root, nor reſolved into its parts. It ſignified 

one who was a poet by his genius and profeſſion; and 

« who ſung of the battles of heroes, or the heaving , Offian's 

« breaſts of love *. 4 Poem, ” 
The curiofity of man is great with reſpect to the I. 37. 

tranſactions of his own ſpecies ; and when ſuch tranſ- 

actions are deſcribed in.verſe, accompanied with muſic, 

the performance is enchanting. An ear, a voice, ſkill X,;n,'s 

in inſtrumental muſic, and, above all, a poet ical genius, Sketches, 

are requiſite to excel in that complicated art. As ſuch Sk. V. 

talents are rare, the few that poſſeſſed them were highly — 

eſteemed; and hence the profeſſion of a bard, which, 

beſide natural talents, required more culture and exer- 

ciſe than any other known art. Bards were capital 

perſons at every feſtival and at every ſolemnity. Their 

ſongs, which, by recording the atchievements of kings 

and heroes, animated every hearer, muſt have been the 

entertainment of every warlike nation. We have He- 

ſiod's authority, that in his time bards were as common 

as potters or joiners, and as liable to envy. Demodo- 

cus is mentioned by Homer as a celebrated bard; and 

Phemius, another bard, is introduced by him depre- 

cating the wrath of Ulyſſes in the following words: 


„O king! to mercy be thy ſoul inclin'd, 
And {pare the poet's ever- gentle kind. 

A deed like this thy future fame would wrong, 

«© For dear to gods and men is ſacred ſong. 

«« Self-tanght 1 ſing; by heav'n, and heav'n alone, 

© The genuine ſeeds of poeſy are ſown ; 

© And (what the gods beitow) the lofty lay, 

* To gods alone, and godlike worth, we pay. 

Save then the poet, and thyſelf reward; | 

& *Tis thine to merit, mine is to record.“ ODYSSEY, vil. 


Cicero reports, that at Roman feſtivals, anciently, the 


© — 


virtues and exploits of their great men were ſung. The 


ſame cuſtom prevailed in Peru and Mexico, as we learn 
from Garcilaſſo and other authors. We have for our 
authority Father Gobien, that even the inhabitants of 
the Marian iflands have bards, who are greatly ad- 
mired, becauſe in their ſongs are celebrated-the feats 
of their anceſtors. 

But in no part of the world did the profeſſion of 
bard appear with ſuch luſtre as in Gaul, in Britain, and 
in Ireland. Wherever the Celtæ or Gauls are men- B/ar's Diſg 
tioned by ancient writers, we ſeldom fail to hear of ati, 
their druids and their bards; the inſtitution of which ſubjoine1 
two orders, was the capital diſtinction of their man- 8 4 
ners and policy. The druids were their philoſophers vol. Il. 
and prieſts; the bards, their pocts aud recorders of p. 306. 
heroic actions: and both theſe orders of men ſcem to 
have ſubliſted among them, as chief members of the 
ſtate, from time immemorial. The Celtz poſſeſſed, 
from very remote ages, a formed ſyſtem of diſcipline 
and manners, which appears to have had a deep and 
laſting influence. Ammianus Marcellinus þ gives thera + Lib. xe, 
this expreſs teſtimony, that there flouriſhed among * 9- 
them the ſtudy of the mot laudable arts; introduced. 
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the gallant actions of illuſtrious men; and by the 
druids, who lived together in colleges or ſocieties, 
after the Pythagorean manner, and, philoſophizing 
upon the higheſt ſubjects, aſſerted the immortality of 
the human ſoul. Tho' Julius Cæſar, in his account of 
Gaul, does not expreſsly mention the bards; yet it is 
plain, that, under the title of Druids, he comprehends 
that whole college or order ; of which the bards, who, 
it is probable, were the diſciples of the druids, un- 
doubtedly made a part. Tt deſerves remark, that, 
according to his account, the druidical inſtitution firſt 
took riſe in Britain, and paſſed from thence into Gaul ; 
ſo that they who aſpired to be thorough maſters of 


that learning were wont to reſort to Britain, He adds 


too, that ſuch as were to be initiated among the druids, 
were obliged to commit to their memory a great num- 
ber of * inſomuch that ſome employed twenty years 
ja this courſe of education; and that they did not think 
it lawful to record theſe poems in writing, but ſaeredly 
handed them down by tradition from race to race. 

So ſtrong was the attachment of the Celtic nations 
to their poetry and their bards, that amidſt all the 
changes of their government and manners, even lon 


after the order of the druids was extin&, and the na- 


tional religion altered, the bards continued to flourith ; 
not as a {ct of ftrolling ſongſters, like the Greek Ale. 


or rhapſediſit, in Homer's time, but as an order of 


men highly reſpected in the ſtate, and ſupported by a 


public eftabliſhment. We find them, according to the 


teſtimonies of Strabo and Diodorus, before the age of 
Auguſtus Czfar; and we find them remaining under 
the ſame name, and exerciſing the ſame functions as of 
old, in Ireland, and in the north of Scotland, almoſt 
down to our own times. It is well known, that, in both 
theſe countries, every regulus or chief had his own 


bard, who was conſidered as an officer of rank in his 


court, 
Of the honour in which the bards were held, many 
inſtances occur in Offian's poems. On all important 


occaſions, they were the ambaſſadors between con- 


tending chiefs; and their perſons were held ſacred. 
& Cairbor feared to ſtretch his ſword to the bards, tho? 
his ſou] was dark. Looſe the bards, (ſaid his brother 
« Cathmor), they are the ſons of other times. Their 
* voice ſhall be heard in other ages, when the kings 
„of Temora have failed.” — The bards, as well as the 
druids, were exempted from taxes and military ſer- 
vices, even in times of the greatelt danger; and when 
they attended their patrons in the field, to record and 
celebrate their great actions, they had a guard aſſigned 
them for their protection. At all feſtivals and public 
aſſemblies they were ſeated near the perſon of the king 
or chieftain, and ſometimes even above the greateſt 
nobility and chief officers of the court. Nor was the 
profeſſion of the bards leſs lucrative than it was honour- 
able. For, beſides the valuable preſents which they 
occaſionally received from their patrons when they 
gave them uncommon pleaſure by their performances, 
they had eſtates in land allotted for their ſupport. Nay, 


ſo great was the veneration which the princes of - theſe 


times entertained for the perſons of their poets, and ſo 
highly were they charmed and delighted with their 
tuneful ſtrains, that they ſometimes pardoned even their 
capital crimes for a ſong. | 


| tor2 ] 


by the bards, whoſe office it was to ſing in heroic verſe. 


of this iſland had originally the ſame taſte and genius 
for poetry with thoſe of the north, yet none of their 


Nor have we any reaſon to be ſurprized at this. For 


_ conquerors, and neglected by their countrymen, either 


B: A. 

We may very reaſonably ſuppoſe, that a profeſſion. 
that was at once ſo honourable and advantageous, and 
enjoyed fo many flattering diſtinctions and deſirable 
immunities, would not be deſerted. It was indeed ver 
much crowded; and the accounts which we have of the 
numbers of the bards in ſome countries, particularly 
in Ireland, are hardly credible, We often read, in the 
poems of Oſſian, of a hundred bards belonging to one 
prince, ſinging and playing in concert for his enter. 
tainment, Every chief bard, who was called Allaß 
Redan, or doctor in poetry, was allowed to have 30 bards 
of inferior note conſtantly about his perſon ; and every 
bard of the ſecond rank was allowed a retinue of 1 5 
poetical diſciples. : 

Though the ancient Britons of the ſouthern parts 


Bardg, 


poetical compoſitions of this period have been preſerved. 


after the provincial Britons had ſubmitted quietly to 
the Roman government, yiclded up their arms, and 
had loſt their free and martial ſpirit, they could take 
little pleaſure in hearing or repeating the ſongs of their 
bards in honour of the glorious atchievements of their 
brave anceſtors. The Romans too, if they did not 
practiſe the ſame barbarous policy which was long after 
pradtiſed by Edward I. of putting the bards to death, 
would at leaſt diſcourage them, and diſcountenance the 
repetition of their poems, for very obvious reaſons, 


Theſe ſons of the ſong being thus perſecuted by their 


abandoned their country or their profeſſion ; and their 
ſongs being no longer heard, were ſoon forgotten. 

It is probable that the ancient Britons, as well as 
many other nations of antiquity, had no idea of poems 
that were made only to be repeated, and not to be ſung 
to the ſound of mufical inſtruments. In the firſt ſtages 
of ſociety in all countries, the two ſiſter- arts of poetry 
and muſic ſeem to have been always united; every poet 
was a muſician, and ſung his own verſes to the ſound of 
ſome muſical inſtrument. This, we are directly told 
by two writers of undoubted credit, was the caſe in 
Gaul, and conſequently in Britain, in this period. 
The bards (ſays Diodorus Siculus f) ſung their poems f 14" 
&« to the ſound of an inftrument not unlike. a lyre.“ =y 
The bards, (according to Amtmanus Marcellinus“, 19.5% 
as above hinted), celebrated the brave actions of ilu- „ 
« ſtrious men in heroic poems, which they ſung to the 
ce ſweet ſounds of thelyre.” This account of theſe Greek 
and Latin writers is confirmed by the general ſtrain, 
and by many particular paſſages, of the poems of Oſſian. 

„% Beneath his own tree, at intervals, each bard fat 
« down with his harp. They raiſed the ſong, and 110 
te touched the ſtring, each to the chief he loved 4. 5, 10 

The invention of writing made a conſiderable change 
in the bard profeſſion. It is now an agreed point, that 
no poetry is fit to be accompanied with muſic, but 
what is fimple: a complicated thought or deſcription ur- 
requires the utmoſt attention, and leaves none for the ©: 
mulic ; or, if it divide the attention, it makes but a faint 7 
impreſſion . The ſimple operas of Quinault bear away Te 
the palm from every thing of the kind compoſed by e 
Boileau or Racine. But when a language, in its pro” 
greſs to maturity, is enriched with varicty of phrales 


ht to expreſs the moſt elevated thoughts, men of. gen 
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aſpired to the higher ſtrains of poetry, leaving muſic 


and ſong to the bards : which diſtinguiſhed the pro- 


feion of a poet from that of a bard. Homer, in a 
lax ſenſe, may be termed a bard ; for in that character 
he ſtrolled from feaſt to feaſt. But he was not a bard 
in the original ſenſe : he, indeed, recited his poems to 
crowded audiences ; but his poems are too complex for 
muſic, and he probably did not fing them, nor accom- 
pauy them with the lyre. The Trovadores of Provence 
were bards in the original ſenſe 3 and made a capital 
figure in the days of ignorance, when few could read, 
and fewer write. 
bards were taken down in writing, which gave every 
one acceſs to them without a bard ; and the profeſſion 
ſunk by degrees into oblivion. . Among the Highlan- 
ders of Scotland, reading and writing in their own 
tongue is not common even at preſent; and that cir- 
cumitance ſupported long the bard-profeſſion among 
them, after being forgot among the neighbouring na- 
tions. 

BAR DT, a ſtrong and rich town of Germany, in 
the duchy of Pomerania, with a caſtle and ſpacious 
harbour. It is ſubje& to the Swedes ; and is ſituated 
near the Baltic ſea, in E. Long. 13. 20. N. Lat. 

„ 9 0 : 
ARE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies not covered. 
Hence we ſay bare-headed, bare-footed, &c. 

The Roman women, in times of public diſtreſs and 
mourning, went bare-headed, with their hair looſe. — 
Among both Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians, we 
find a feaft called Nudipedalia.— The Abyſſinians never 
enter their churches, nor the palaces of kings and great 
men, but bare-footed. | 

BarE-/oot Carmelites and Auguſtines, are religious 
of the order of St Carmel and St Auſtin, who hve un- 
der a ſtrict obſervance, and go without ſhoes, like the 
capuchins. There are alſo barefoot fathers of mercy. 
Formerly there were barefoot domisicans, and even 
barefoot nuns of the order of St Auguſtin, | 

BAREITH, a town of Germany in Franconia, in 
the margravate of Culembach, with a famous college 
belonging to the margrave of Brandenburg Bareith. 

50. N. Lat. 50. o. 

BARENT (Diteric), an excellent painter, was 
born at Amfterdam, and' was the ſon of a very indu- 
ſtrious painter. He ſtudied in Italy, and became the 
tuourite diſciple of Titian, with whom he lived a Jon 
time; but at length returned to Amſterdam, where 
he performed many extraordinary pieces. He died in 
1582, aged 48. : EF NET 

BARFLEUR, a town of France, in Normandy, 
on the continent. It was ruined, and had its harbour 
filled up by the Englith in 1346. The Cape of that 
name is 12 miles eaſt of Cherburg, and near it part of 
the French fleet was deſtroyed in 1692. W. Long. 1. 6. 
N. Lat. 49. 40. 

BARGAIN axp Sar, a ſpecies of conveyance in 
the Engliſh law. It is a kind of a real contract, 
whereby the bargainer for ſome pecuniary conſideration 

arpains and ſells, that is, contracts to convey, the 
land of the bargainee; and becomes by ſuch bargain a 
truſtee for, or ſeized to the uſe of, the bargainee; and 
then the ſtatute of uſes completes the purchaſe : or, as 
it hath been well expreſſed, the bargain firſt veſts the 


ule, and then the ſtatute veſts the poſſeſſion. But as 
Vor. II. 
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In later times, the ſongs of the 


1 a & 


it was foreſeen that conveyances, thus made, would 


Want all thoſe benefits of notoriety which the old 


common-law aſſurances were calculated to give; to pre- 
vent therefore clandeſtine conveyances of frecholds, it 
was enacted in the ſame ſeſſion of parliament by ſtatute 
27 Hen. VIII. c. 16. that ſuch bargains and ſales 
ſhould not enure to paſs. a freehold, unleſs the ſame be 
made by indenture, and enrolled within ſix months in 
one of the courts of Weſtminſter- hall, or with the cu/tor 
rotulorum of the county. Clandeſtine bargains and 
ſales of chattel intereſts, or leaſes for years, were 
thought not worth regarding, as ſuch intereſts were 
very precarious till about fix years before; which alſo 
occalioned them to be overlooked in framing the ſta- 
tute of uſes: and therefore ſuch bargains and ſales are 
not directed to be enrolled. But how impoſſible is it 
to foreſee, and provide againſt, all the confequences of 


innovations! This omiſſion has given riſe to the ſpe-- 


cies of conveyance by leaſe and releaſe *, 


BARGE (bargie, Dutch), a veſſel or boat of ſtate, 


. furniſhed with elegant apartments, canopies, and cu- 


ſbions; equipped with a band of rowers, and decorated 
with flags and ftreamers : they are generally uſed for 
proceſſions on the water, by noblemen, officers of ſtate, 
or magiſtrates of great cities, Of this ſort, too, we 


may naturally ſuppoſe the famous barge or galley of 


Cleopatra, which, according to Shakefpear, 


- Like a burniſh'd throne 

Burnt on the water : the poop was bcaten gold : 

Purple her fails; and fo perfumed, that | 

The winds were love-fick with them: the oars were ſilver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept time, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faſter, 

As anorous of their ſtrokes- 
8 At the helm 

A ſecming mermaid ſteer'd : the ſilken tackles 

Swell'd with the touches of thoſe flower-foft hands 

That yarely ' form'd their office. — 


There are likewiſe other barges of a ſmaller kind, for 
the uſe of admirals and captains of ſhips of war. Theſe 
are of a lighter frame, and may be eaſily hoiſted into, 
and out of, the ſhips to which they occaſionally belong. 


BarGz, is alſo the name of a flat - bottomęd veſſel of 


burden, for lading and diſcharging ſhips, and removing 
their cargoes from place to place in a harbour. 

BarGt- Couples, in architecture, a beam mortiſed 1n- 
to another, to ſtrengthen the building. 8 

Bax GR- Courſe, with bricklayers, a term uſed for 
that part of the tiling which projects over without the 
principal raſters, in all forts of buildings where there 
is either a gable or a kirkin-head. 

BARGHMASTER, BARMER, or Bar-MasTEs, 
in the royal mines, the {teward or judge of the barmote. 
—'The bar-maſter is to keep two great courts of bar- 
mote yearly; and every week a {mall one, as occaſion 
requires. 

BARGHMOTE, or BarmoTt, a court which 
takes cognizance of cauſes and diſputes between mi- 
ners.—By the cuſtom of the mines, no perſon 1s to ſuc 
any miner for ore-debt, or for ore, or for any ground 
in variance, but only in the court of barmote, on pe- 
nalty of forfeiting the debt, and paying the charges at 
law. 

BARI, a very handſome and rich town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples ; the capital of Terra di Bari, 
and an erchbiſhop's — I is well fortified, is ſeated 

on 


* See Leaſe 
and Relcaſe. 
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on the gulph of Venice, and had formerly a good har- 


bour, but it was deſtroyed by the Venetians. E. Long. 


17. 40. N. Lat. 41. 31. - | 

Bart, or Terra di Bari, a territory. of Italy in 
the kingdom of Naples, of which the abovementioned 
City is the capital. It is bounded on the north by the 
Capitanata, on the north-weſt by the Ulterior Princi- 
pato, on the ſouth by the Baſilicata, on the ſouth-eaſt 
by the Terra de Otranto, and on the north-eaſt by the 
gulph of Venice. It has no conſiderable river except 
the Offanto, which ſeparates it from the Capitanata. 
The air is temperate; and the ſoil produces plenty of 
corn, fruit, and ſaffron: but there are a great many 
ſerpents, and fpiders called ?arantulas x. he princi- 
pal towns are Bari the capital, Frani, Andria, Bavo, 
Bilonto, Converſano, Monopoli, Poligniano, Barlet- 


ta, and Malfetto. The two firſt are archiepiſcopal, and 


all the reſt epiſcopal. 
BARILLIA, in the glaſs-trade, a ſort of potaſhes 
imported from Spain, inte 
the Levant; called polverine, when looſe, ſmall, and in 
powder; and rochetta, when in hard rocky lumps.— The 
fritt made of theſe makes fine and clear cryſtal glaſs, 
eſpecially that from the rochetta, or the polverine in 
lumps; but the barillia of Spain, though it be uſually 
fatter, yet makes not a glaſs ſo white, but uſually 1n- 
clining a little to a bluiſh colour. 


BARING or T&exs, in agriculture, the taking away 


ſome of the earth about the roots, that the winter- rain 


and ſnow-water may penetrate farther into the roots. 

This is frequently practiſed in the autumn. g 
BARI OLS, a ſmall populous town of Provence, in 

France. E. Long. 5. 23. N. Lat. 43. 35. 
BARIUIM, (anc. geogr.) a town of Apulia on the 


Adriatic ; ſo called from the founders, who being ex- 


pelled from the iſland Bora, built this town. It is now 
called Bari; ſee that article. | 

BARK, in the anatomy of plants, the exterior part 
of trees, correſponding to the ſkin of an animal. For 
its organiſation, texture, & c. ſee the article PLanTs. 

As animals are furniſhed with a panniculus adipo- 
ſus, uſually replete with fat, which inveſts and covers 
all the fleſhy parts, and ſcreens them from external 
cold; plants are encompaſſed with a bark replete with 
fatty juices, by means whereof the cold is kept out, 
and in winter-time the ſpiculæ of ice prevented from 
fixing and freezing the juices in the veſſels : whence it 
is, that ſome ſorts of trees remain ever-green the year 


round, by reaſon their barks contain more oil than can 


be ſpent and exhaled by the ſun, &c. 

The bark has its peculiar diſeaſes, and is infected 
with inſets peculiar to it.—It appears from the expe- 
riments of M. Buffon, that trees ſtripped of their bark 
the whole length of their ſtems, die in about three or 
four ycars. Fut it is very remarkable, that trees thus 
itripped in the time of the ſap, and ſuffered to die, 
afford timber heavier, more uniformly denſe, ftronger, 


and fitter for ſervice, than if the tree had been cut 


down 1n its healthy ftate. Something of a like na- 
ture has been obſerved by Vitruvius and Evelyn. 
The ancients wrote their books on bark, eſpecially 


(a) The bark of the oak has been long uſed in tanning leather, and even thought eſſential to that operation: but 
2 different ſubſtance has been lately diſcovered, which anſwers the purpoſe full as well, and may be procured at à 
much cheaper rate; we mean oak ſaw-duſt, or the chips of oak reduced to powder. 
purchaſed by the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, ©c. 


— 
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rior in goodneſs to that of 


cloth, which is of three kinds, of the bark of three dif- 


| lowing manner. 


B XR 
of the aſh and lime- tree, not on the exterior, but on 
the inner and finer bark called philyra. 

There are a great many kinds of barks in uſe in the 
ſeveral arts. Some in Ga); on and in tanning lea. 


ther, as the oak-bark (A); ſome in phyſic, as the 
quinguina or jeſuit's bark, mace, &c.; others in dye- 
ing, as the bark of alder and walnut trees ; others in- 
ſpicery, as cinnamon, caſſia lignea, &c.; and others for 
divers uſes, as the bark of the cork-tree, &c. 

In the Eaſt Indies, they prepare the bark of a cer. 
tain tree ſo as to ſpin like hemp. After it has been 
beat and ſteeped in water, they extract long threads 
from it, which are ſomething between ſilk and common 
thread; being neither ſo ſoft nor ſo gloſſy as filk, nor 
ſo rough and hard as hemp. They mix filk with it in 
ſome Ruffs; and theſe are called 7i//aes, and cherque- 
molles. | 

Of the bark of a ſpecies of mulberry-tree the Ja- 
paneſe make their paper. See Moxvus. 

In the iſland of O-Taheite, the natives make their 


* Hibrſcres 
fl.aceus of 
| Lingæus. 
ferent trees, the paper- mulberry above-mentioned, the 


bread-fruit tree, and the cocoa tree. (See Morvs, 
BREAD-Fruit Tree, and Cocos.) That made of the 
mulberry is the fineſt and whiteſt, and worn chiefly b 
the principal people. It is manufactured in the fol- 
l When the trees are of a proper ſize, 
they are drawn up, and ſtripped of their branches; af- 
ter which, the roots and tops are cut off: the bark of 
theſe rods being then ſlit up longitudinally, is eafily 
drawn off; and, when a proper quantity has been pro- 
cured, it is carried down to ſome running water, in 
which 1t is depoſited to foak, and ſecured from float- 
ing away by heavy ſtones: when it is ſuppoſed to be 
ſufficiently ſoftened, the women ſervants go down to 
the brook, and, ſtripping themſelves, fit down in the 
water, to feparate the inner bark from the green part 
on the outſide: to do this, they place the under fide up- 
on a flat ſmooth board, and with a kind of ſhell ſcrape 
it very carefully, dipping it continually in the water 
till nothing remains but the fine fibres of the inner 
coat. Being thus prepared in the afternoon, they are 
ſpread out upon plantain leaves in the evening; they 
are placed in lengths of about 11 or 12 yards, one by 
the fide of another, till they are about a foot broad, 
and two or three layers are alſo laid one upon the o- 
ther: care is taken that the cloth ſhall be in all parts 
of an equal thickneſs, ſo that if the bark happens to be 
thinner in any one particular part of one layer than the 
reſt, a piece that is ſome what thicker is picked out to 
be laid over it in the next. In this ſtate it remains till 
the morning, when great part of the water which it 
contained when it was laid out is either drained off or 
evaporated, and the ſeveral fibres adhere together, ſo 
as that the whole may be raiſed from the ground in 
one piece. It is then taken away, and laid upon the 
ſmooth ſide of a long piece of wood prepared for the 
purpoſe, and beaten by the women ſervants. The in- 
{trument uſed for this purpoſe is a ſquare wooden club, 
having each of its four ſides or faces marked, length- 
ways, with ſmall grooves, or furrows, of different de- 
| | grees 


This valuable ſecret was late! 
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Bark. pk grees of fineneſs; thoſe on one fide being of a width 
= oY i and depth ſufficient to receive a ſmall pack-thread, and 
ing, the others finer in a regular gradation, ſo that the laſt 
are not more than equal LEE filk. They beat it 
firſt with the coarſeſt fide of this mallet, keeping time 
like our ſmiths; it ſpreads very faſt under the ſtrokes, 
chiefly however in the breadth, and the grooves 1n the 
mallet mark it with the appearance of threads; it is 
ſucceſſively beaten with the other fides, laſt with the 
fineſt, and is then fit for uſe. Of this cloth there are 
ſeveral ſorts, of different degrees of fineneſs, in pro- 
portion as it 18 more or leſs beaten. The other cloth al- 
{o differs in proportion as it is beaten ; but they differ 
from each other in conſequence of the different mate- 
rials of which they are made. The bark of the bread- 
fruit is not taken till the trees are confiderably longer 
and thicker than thoſe of the mulberry ; the proceſs 
afterwards istheſame.— Of the bark, too, of a tree which 

He they call poerou ®, they manufacture excellent matting ; 

flieg at both a coarſe ſort which ſerves them to ſleep upon, and 
F Li00zU5 a finer to wear in wet weather. Of the ſame bark they 
| alſo make ropes and lines, from the thickneſs of an inch 
to the ſize of a ſmall pack-thread. | 

Barx, or Fe/uit's Bark, is a name given by way of 
cee Cz eminence to the quinquina, or cinchona *. 
china, Bark, in navigation, a general name given to ſmall 
ſhips ; it is however peculiarly appropriated by ſeamen 
to thoſe which carry three maſts without a mizen top- 
ſail. Our northern mariners, who are trained in the 
coal- trade, apply this diſtinction to a broad-ſterned 
ſhip which carries no ornamental figure on the ſtern 
or prow. 
Water-Barks, are little veſſels uſed in Holland for 
the carriage of freſh-water to places where it is want- 
ing, as well as for the fetching ſea-water to make ſalt 
of, They have a deck, and are filled with water up to 
the ge, LE? 
Bakk-Binding, a diftemper incident to trees; cured 
by ſlitting the bark, or cutting along the grain. 
Bakk-Galling, is when the trees are galled with 
g Kc. It is cured by binding clay on the galled 
places. : | 

Barx-Longue, or Barca Longa, a ſmall low ſharp- 
built, but very long, veſſel without a deck. It goes with 
fails and oars, and is very common in Spain. 

BARKHAMSTEAD, or BERRUAMSTEAD, a town 
of Hertfordſhire in England ; formerly of more note 
than at preſent. It had formerly a ſtrong caftle built 
by the Normans, but it has been long ſince demoliſhed. 
W. Long. o. 35. N. Lat. 45. 49. 

BARKING. a town of Eſſex in England, ſeated 
on the river Roding, not far from the Thames, in a 
very unwholeſome air. It has been chiefly noted for a 
large monaſtery, now in ruins ; there being nothing 
left ſtanding but a ſmall part of the walls, and a gate- 
houſe. E. Long. o. 13. N. Lat. 51. 30. | 

Barking of Trees; the peeling off the rind or 
bark. This muſt be done, in our climate, in the 
month of May, becauſe at that time the ſap of the 
tree ſeparates the bark from the wood. It would be 
very difficult to perform it at any other time of the 
year, unleſs the ſeaſon was extremely wet and rainy; 
tor heat and dryneſs are a very great hindrance to 1t. 

By the French laws, all dealers are forbid to bark 
their wood while growing, on the penalty of 500 livres. 
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This law was the reſult of ignorance ;z it being now 
found, that barking of trees, and letting them die, in- 
creaſes the ſtrength of timber. | 
BARKLEY, a town of Glouceſterſhire in England, 
ſeated on a branch of the river Severn. It was for- 
merly of ſome note for a nunnery, and has ſtill the title 
of a barony. W. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 51. 40. 
BARKWAY, a town of Hertfordſhire in Eng- 
land, on the great road from London to York. W. 
Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 52. : | 
BARLAEUS (Gaſpar), profeſſor of philoſophy at 
Amſterdam, and one of the beſt Latin poets of the 
17h century. There was ſcarce any thing great that 
happened in the world while he lived, but he made a 
pompous elogy upon it, when reaſons of ſtate were no 
obſtacle to it. He was a great defender of Arminius; 
and ſhewed his abilities in hiſtory by his relation of 
what paſſed in Braſil during the government of count 
Maurice of Naſſau, publiſned 1647. He died the year 
8 | 12 
BARLERIA, (from Jacobus Barelier at Paris, 
a famous botaniſt), SNay-DRAGON ; a genus of the 
angioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs 
of plants. 1 | 
_ Species. 1. The ſolanifolia, with ſpear-ſhaped in- 
dented leaves, riſes with upright ſquare ftalks three 
feet high, garniſhed with two leaves at every joint 
above which the flowers come out in whorls ſurround- 
ing the ſtalks; and under each whorl there are fix ſharp 
ſpines, which are as long as the empalement of the 
flowers. The joints are about three inches diſtance, 
and the flowers are blue. 2. The prionites, with 
ſpines growing by fours on the ſide of the branches, 


Barkley 
| 


Barl. ria. 


— 


has been long in the gardens of the curious in Holland. 


but is only introduced into Britain of late. This ſends 
out many ſlender ſtems from the root, which riſe eight 
or nine feet high, garniſhed with oval pointed leaves, 
two growing oppolite at each joint, which are attended 


by four long ſpines ſtanding croſswiſe. This plant 


hath not yet flowered in England, though there are 
large plants of it in Chelſea garden. 3. The buxifo- 
lia, with roundiſh entire leaves, 1s a native of Jamaica. 
It hath ſhrubby Ralks riſing five or fx feet high, gar- 
niſhed with roundiſh entire leaves placed oppoſite, un- 
der which are placed flrong ſpines : the flowers are 
produced in whorls towards the upper part of the ſtalk, 
and are ſucceeded by ſhort ſeed- veſſels, containing three 
or four flat ſeeds. 4. The Coccinea 1s a native of the 
warm parts of America. The ſtalks are ſmooth, riſe 
to the height of four feet, and are garniſhed with two 
oval indented leaves ſtanding oppoſite; the flowers are 
of a ſcarlet colour, and placed in whorls at the joints 
of the ſtalks. They appear in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods incloſing flat 
ſeeds. | 5 


Culture. All theſe plants, being natives of very 


warm countries, require to be kept in a ſtove, and mutt 
be treated like other tender exotics. The roots of the 
firſt ſpecies will continue three or four years ; but after 
the ſecond year, the plants grow too rambling, and the 
lower parts of the branches become naked; they ſhould 
therefore be turned out every two years. This ſpecies 
is propagated by ſeeds. The ſecond hath flexible per- 
ennial ſtalks, which if cut off during the ſummer 
months, and made into lengths of ſix or eight inches, 
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| Barletta will ſoon put out roots when planted. The other two 

we „are propagated by ſeeds, and require no particular di- 
———— reation for their culture. 

BARLETTA, a handſome and ſtrong town of 
Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and in the Terra di 
Bari, with a biſhop's fee. It is ſituated on the gulph 
of Venice, in E. Long. 16. 32. N. Lat. 41. 30. 

BARLEY, in botany, See Hoxptum; and A- 
GRICULTURE, no 118. 

The principal uſe of barley among us is for makin 
beer; in order to which, it is firſt malted. See the 
article BEER. | | 

The Spaniards, among whom malt-liquors are little 
known, feed their horſes with barley, as we do with 
oats. In Scotland, barley is a common ingredient in 

8 broths; and the conſumpt of it for that purpoſe is 
very conſiderable, harley-broth being a diſh as frequent 
there, as that of og in France. | 

Barley has likewiſe its uſe in medicine, on account 
of its cooling and abſterſive qualities: hence, a decoc- 
tion of barley, eſpecially if a little nitre be diffolved in 

it, is greatly recommended in flow fevers. ; 
BarLEvY-corn, the leaſt of our long meaſures, being 
the third of an inch. | 
BARLOW (William), bithop of Chicheſter, de- 
ſcended of an ancient family in Wales, was born in the 
county of Eſſex. In his youth he favoured the refor- 
mation; and travelled to Germany to be inſtructed by 
Luther, and other preachers of the new doctrine. 
How long he continued a Proteſtant is uncertain: but 
from his letter to king Henry VIII. quoted below, it 
appears that he wrote ſeveral books againſt the chureh 
of Rome. However, he was a regular canon in the 
Auguſtine monaſtery of St Oſith in the county of Eſ- 
fex, and ſtudied ſome time at Oxford with the brothers 
of that order, where he took the degree of doctor in 
divinity, He was then made prior of the convent at 
Biſham in Berkſhire ; and afterwards ſucceeded to the 
feveral priories of Blackmore, Typtree, Lega, Brom- 
hole, and Haverford-weſt. On the diffolution of ab- 


beys, he reſigned not only with a good grace, but per- 


ſuaded ſeveral other abbots to follow his example. 
King Henry was fo pleaſed with his ready obedience 
on this occaſion, that he ſent him, in 1535, on an 
embaſſy to Scotland; in the ſame year, made him bi- 
ſhop of St Aſaph; in two months after, tranſlated him 
to the ſee of St David's, and in 1547 to that of Bath 
and Wells. During this time, our good biſhop, as 
appears from the following epiſtle to the king, was, or 
pretended to be, a ſtaunch Papiſt; it was written in 
1533. Prayſe be to God, who of his infynyte 
„ goodneſs and mercy ineſtymable hath brought me 

out of darkneſs into light, and from deadly igno- 
rance into the quick knowledge of the truth. From 
the whiche, through the fiend's inſtigation and falſe 
« perſuaſion, J have greatly ſwerved. In ſo much 
« that I have made certayn bokes, and have ſoffred 
them to be emprinted, as the tretiſe of the buryall 
« of the maſſe, & c. In theſe tretiſes I percewe and 
*« acknowledge myſelf grievouſly to have erred, name- 
„ly againſt the bleffed ſacrament of the altare ; diſ- 
« allowing the maſſe and denying purgatory, with 

ſlanderous infamy of the pope and my lord cardinal], 
and outrag1ous raylying againſt the clergy ; which 
T have forſaken and utterly renounced—Aſks par- 
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tian man, commonly called the biſhop's book ; and ſeveral 


brokeſhire whilſt bis father was biſhop of St David's. 


B A R 


ee don, William Barlow.” However, when Edward VI. tar, 
came to the crown, he was again a Proteftant ; and for ——- 
that reaſon, on queen Mary's acceſſion, was deprived 
of his biſhoprick, and ſent priſoner to the fleet, where 
he continued ſome time. At length he found means 
to eſcape, and immediately joined the other Engliſh 
Proteſtants in Germany. When queen Elizabeth af. 
cended the throne, our prelate was raiſed to the ſee of 
Chicheſter, and ſoon after made firſt prebendary of the 
collegiate church of Weſtminſter. He died in 1568, 
and was buried in the cathedral at Chicheſter. He 
had five daughters, each of which married a biſhop, 
He wrote, 1. The buryal of the maſſe. 2. The climb. 
ing up of fryers and religious perſons portred with f- 
gures. 3. Chriſtian homilies. 4. A book upon Coſmo- 
graphy. 5. The godly and pious inflitution of a Chriſ- 


Barlow 
> | 


— —_— 


other works. He is ſaid to be the tranſlator of the a- 
pocrypha as far as the book of Wiſdom. His letters 
to M. Parker are in manuſcript in Corpus Chriſti col- 
lege Cambridge, Miſc. 1. 445. ; 

BaxLow (William), a mathematician and divine, 
the ſon of the biſhop of Chicheſter, was born in Pem- 


In 1560, he was entered commoner of Baliol college in 
Oxford; and in 1564, took a degree in arts, which 
having completed by determination, he left the uni- 
verſity and went to fea ; but in what capacity is un- 
certain: however, he acquired confiderable knowledge 
in the art of navigation. Abont the year 1573, he 
entered into orders ; and became prebendary of Win- 
cheſter, and reQor of Eaſton near that city. In 1588, 
he was made prebendary of Litchfield, which he ex- 
changed/for the place of treaſurer of that church. Some 
years after, he was made chaplain to prince Henry, 
the ſon of king James I.; and in 1614, archdeacon of 
Saliſbury. He was the firſt writer on the nature and 
properties of the magnet. Barlow died in the year 
1625, and was buried in the church at Eaſton. His 
works are, 1. The navigator's ſupply, containing many 
things of principal importance belonging to navigation, 
and ufe of diverſe inſlruments 8 chiefly for that pur- 
pie Lond. 1597, 4to. Dedicated to Robert earl 
ot Eſſex. 2. Magnetical advertiſments, or diverſe per- 
tinent ubjervations and approved experiments concerning 
the nature and properties of the loadſtone, Lond. 1610, 
4to. 3. 4 brief diſcovery of the idle animadverſions of | 
Mark Ridley, M. D. upon a treatiſe entitled Magne- 
tical advertiſements, Lond. 1618, 4to. 
Barrow (Thomas), born in 1607, was appointed 
fellow of Queen's college in Oxford in 1633 ; and two 
years after was choſen reader of metaphyſics to the uni- 
verſity, He was keeper of the Bodleian library, and 
in 1657 was choſen provoft of Queen's college. After 
the reſtoration of king Charles II. he was nominated 
one of the commiſſioners for reſtoring the members un- 
juſlly expelled in 1648. He wrote at that time The 
caſe of Toleration in matters of Religion, to Mr R. Boyle. 
In 1675, he was.made biſhop of Lincoln. After the 
popiſh plot, he publiſhed ſeveral tracts againſt the Ro- 
man- catholic religion; in which he ſhews an uncom- 
mon extent of learning, and ſkill in polemical divinity. 
Nevertheleſs, when the duke of York was proclaimed 
king, he took all opportunities of exprefling his affec· 
tion toward him; but after the revolution he . 
| vote 
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A8, an Eaſt Indian people, who in 1515 
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voted that the king had abdicated his kingdom; and 
was very vigorous in excluding thoſe of the clergy who 
* roſuſed the oaths, from their benefices. . 

Mr Granger obſerves, that « this learned prelate, 
whom nature deſigned for a ſcholar, and who acted in 
conformity with the bent of nature, was perhaps as 
great a maſter of the learned a 0 . and of the 
works of the celebrated authors who have written in 
thoſe languages, as any man of his age. The greateſt 
part of his writings, of which Mr Wood has given us 
a catalogue, are againſt Popery; and his conduct for 
ſome time, like that of other Calviniſts, appeared to 
be in direct oppoſition to the church of Rome. But 
after James aſcended the throne, he ſeemed to approach 
much nearer to Popery than he ever did before. He 
ſent the king an addreſs of thanks for his declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, and is faid to have written 
reaſons for reading that declaration. His compliances 
were much the fame after the revolution. His mo- 
deration, to call it by the ſofteſt name, was very great; 
indeed ſo great, as to bring the firmneſs of bis charac- 
ter in queſtion, But caſuiſtry, which was his moſt 
diſtinguiſhed talent, not only reconciles ſeeming con- 
traditions, but has alſo been known to admit contra- 
ditions themſelves. He was, abſtracted from this lax- 
ity of principles, a very great and worthy man.” He 
died at Buckden, in Huntingdonſhire, on the 85 of 
October 1691, in the 85*h year of his age. 

BaxLow (Francis), an eminent Engliſh painter, was 
born in Lincolnſhire. On his coming to London, he 
was placed with one Shepherd, a limner; but his ge- 
nivs led him chiefly to drawing of birds, fiſh, and o- 
ther animals, There are fix books of animals from 
his drawings, and he painted ſome ceilings with birds 
for noblemen and gentlemen in the country. — His 
etchings are numerous; his illuſtration of Eſop is his 


greateſt work. He died in 1702. — There is ſomething 


pleaſing in the compoſition and manner of this maſter. 
though neither is excellent. His drawing too is very 
indifferent; nor does he characterize any animal juſtly. 
His birds in general are better than his beaſts. 

BARM, the ſame with yeſt. See VEST. — Barm 
is faid to have been firſt uſed by the Celtæ in the 
compoſition of bread. About the time of Agricola's 
entrance into Lancaſhire, a new ſort of loaf had been 
introduced at Rome; which was formed only of wa- 
ter and flour, and much eſteemed for its lightneſs : 
and it was called the æater cake from its ſimple com- 
polition, and the Parthian roll from its original inven- 
tors. But even this was not comparable to the French 
or Spaniſh bread for its lightneſs. The uſe of curmi 9, 
and the knowledge of brewing, had acquainted the 
Celtes with an ingredient for their bread, which was 
much better calculated to render it light and pleaſing, 
tan the leaven, the eggs, the milk, or the wine and 
toney, of other nations. This was the ſpume which. 
arole on the ſurface of their curw in fermentation, and 
Which the Welch denominate burn, and we harm. The 
Celtes of Gaul, of Spain, and moſt probably therefore 
of South-Britain, had long uſed it; and their bread 
a in conſequence of this, ſuperior in lightneſs to 
t of any other nation in the world *. See the ar- 


BARM 


poſſeſſed all the coaſt extending from Bengal ta Pegu. 
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It appears alſo, that they were formerly maſters of Barnabas. 
Ava, the dominions of which extended as far as China; Barnabites. 


=> 
N 


and of conſequence the Barmas were maſters of moſt 
of the northern part of the peninſula beyond the Gan- 
ges. Their dominions, however, were afterwards re- 
duced to very narrow bounds, and their king became 
tributary to him of Pegu ; but by degrees they not 
only recovered their former empire, but conquered the 
kingdoms of Pegu, Siam, and ſeveral others. By the 
lateſt accounts, their kingdom extends from the pro- 
vince of Yun-nan in China, about 800 miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and 250 in breadth from eaſt to 
weſt. See the article PzGu. 

St BARNABAS's Day, a Chriftian feſtival, cele- 
brated on the 11th of June.—St Barnabas was born at 
Cyprus, and deſcended of the tribe of Levi, whoſe 
Jewiſh anceſtors are thought to have retired thither to 
ſecure themſelves from violence during the troubleſome 
times in Judea. His proper name was Joſes; to which, 
after his converſion to Chriſtianity, the apoſtles added 
that of Barnabas, ſignifying either the ſon of prophecy, 
or the ſon of conſolation ; the firſt reſpecting his eminent 
prophetic gifts, the other his great charity in ſelling 
his eſtate 155 the comfort and relief of the poor Chri- 
ſtians. He was educated at Jeruſalem, under the great 
Jewiſh doctor Gamaliel; which might probably lay 
the foundation of that intimate friendſhip which wag 
afterwards contracted between this apoſtle and St. 
Paul. The time of his coverſion is uncertain 5 but he 
is generally eſteemed one of the ſeventy diſciples choſen, Pegg 
by our Saviour himſelf “. | 5 

At Antioch, St Paul and St Barnabas had a con- ix. xi. xii. 
teſt, which ended in their ſeparation : but what fol- xiv. xv. 
lowed it, with reſpe& to St Barnabas, is not related 
in the Ads of the Apoſtles. Some ſay, he went into 
Italy, and founded a church at Milan. At Salamis, 
we are told, he ſuffered martyrdom ; whither ſome 
Jews, being come out of Syria, ſet upon him, as he 
was diſputing in the ſynagogue, and ſtoned him to 
death. He was buried, by his kinſman Mark, whom 


he had taken with him, in a cave near that city. The 


remains of his body are ſaid to have been diſcovered in 
the reign of the emperor Zeno, together with a copy 
of St Matthew's goſpel, written with his own hand, 
and lying on his breaſt. 

St BARNABAS“S Epiſtle, an apocryphal work aſcribed 
to St Barnabas, and frequently cited by St Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen.— It was firſt publiſhed in 
Greek, from a copy of father Hugh Menard a Bene— 
dictine monk. An ancient verſion of it was found in 
a manuſcript of the abbey of Coebey, near a thouſand 
years old. Voſſius publiſhed it, in the year 1656, 
together with the epiſtles of St Ignatius. 

Sr BarxnaBas's Goſpel, another apocryphal work, 
aſcribed to St Barnabas the apoſtle, wherein the hi- 
ſtory of Jeſus Chriſt is related in a manner very different 
from the account given us by the four Evangeliſts. 
The Mahometans have this goſpel in Arabic, and it 
correſponds very well with thoſe traditions which Ma- 
homet followed in his Koran. It was, probably, a 
forgery of ſome nominal Chriſtians ; and afterwards 


altered and interpolated by the Mahometans, the better 


to ſerve their purpole. 
BARNABITES, a religions order, founded in the 
16th century by three Italian gentiemen, who had been 
. | adviſed 
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Barnacle 


* See Anas, 


1 
Barneveldt. 
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adviſed by a famous preacher of thoſe days to read 
carefully the epiſtles of St Paul. Hence they were 
called clerks of St Paul; and Barnabites, becauſe they 
performed their firſt exerciſe in a church of St Barna- 
bas at Milan. Their habit is black; and their office 
is to inſtru, cathechiſe, and ſerve in miſſion, 

BARNACLE, in ornithology, a ſpecies of gooſe *. 

BANACLES, 1a farriery, an inſtrument compoſed 
of two branches joined at one end with a hinge, to put 
upon horſes noſes when they will not ſtand quietly to 
be ſhod, blooded, or dreſſed. | | 

BARNARD, or BERNARD, (John), the ſon of John 
Darnard, gent. was born at Caſtor, in Lincolnſhire, 
and educated at Cambridge. After ſeveral preferments, 
he was made a prebendary of the church of Lincoln. 
He wrote Cenſura Clerior, againſt ſcandalous miniſters 
not fit to be reſtored to church livings ; the Life of Dr 
Heylyn ; and a few other works, He died at Newark, 
Auguſt 17. 1683. 

BARNARD-cAs TI, a town of the county of 
Durham, in England, ſeated on the river Tees. It is 
indifferently large, and has a manufacture of ſtockings. 
W. Long. 1. 45. N. Lat. 54. 33. 

BARNES (Joſhua), profeſſor of the Greek language 


at Cambridge, in the beginning of the 18 century. 


He was choſen queen's profeſſor of Greek in 1695, a 
language he wrote and ſpoke with the utmoſt facility. 
His firſt publication was a whimſical tract, intitled 
Gerania, or a new Diſcovery of the little fort of people 
called Pygmies. After that appeared his Life of Ed- 
ward III. in which he introduces his hero making 
long and elaborate ſpeeches. —In the year 1700, when 
he publiſhed many of his works, Mrs Maſon, of Hem- 
mingford, in Huntingdonſhire, a widow lady of be- 
tween 40 and 50, with a jointure of L. 200 per annum, 
who had been for ſome time a great admirer of him, 
came to Cambridge, and defired leave to ſettle L. 100 


_ a-year upon him after her death; which he politely 


refuſed, unleſs ſhe would likewiſe condeſcend to make 
him happy with her perſon, which was not very enga- 


ging. The lady was too obliging to refuſe any thing 


to Joſhua, for whom, ſhe ſaid, „the ſun Rood ſtill;ꝰ 
and they were accordingly married. Mr Barnes wrote 
ſeveral other books beſides thoſe abovementioned, par- 


ticularly, Sacred poems ; The Life of Oliver Cromwell, 


' the Tyrant ; ſeveral dramatic pieces; A poetical Para- 


phraſe on the Hiſtory of Eſther, in Greek verſe, with a 
Latin tranſlation, &c.; and he publiſhed editions of 
Euripides, Anacreen, and Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey, 
with notes and a Latin tranſlation. He wrote with 
greater eaſe in Greek than even in Engliſh, and yet is 
generally allowed not to have underſtood the delicacies 
of that language. He was of ſuch a humane diſpoſi- 
tion, and ſo unacquainted with the world, that he gave 
his only coat to a vagrant begging at his door. This 
excellent man died on the 3% of Auguſt 1712, in the 
58h year of his age. 

BARNEVELDT (John d' Olden), the celebrated 
Dutch ſtateſman, and one of the founders of the civil 
liberty of Holland. His patriotic zeal inducing him 
to limit the authority of Maurice prince of Orange 
the ſecond ſtadtholder of Holland, the partiſans of that 
prince falſely accuſed him cf a defign to deliver his 
country into the hands of the Spaniſh monarch. On 
this abſurd charge he was tried by 26 commiſſaries 
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memory of his mother, of whom the following anecdote 


in London. He wrote, 1. [7 
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deputed from the ſeven provinces, condemned, and he. 
headed in 1619. His ſons William and Rene, with 
a view of revenging their father's death, formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the ſtadtholder, which was diſcovered, 
William fled : but Rene was taken and condemned to 
die; which fatal circumſtance has immortalized the 


wroco, t 


Bang oncter. ! 


| 
Barocci 


is recorded. She ſolicited a pardon for Rene ; upon 
which Maurice expreſſed his ſurpriſe that ſhe ſhould do 
that for her ſon, which ſhe had refuſed for her huſband. 
To this remark, ſhe replied with indignation, „1 
would not aſk a pardon. for my hubaad becauſe he 
was innocent. I ſolicit it for my ſon, becauſe he is 
guilty.” ak 
BARNET, a town partly in Middleſex, and partly 
in Hertfordſhire. It is a great thorough- fare, and the 
market is very remarkable for hogs. W. Long. o. 5. 
N.:Ldt fi 44 | 
BARNSLEY, or Buack BarxsLEy, a town of the 
welt riding of Yorkſhire, ſeated on the fide of a hill, 
and five furlongs in length. W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 
S BARNS TABLE, a ſea- port town of Devonſhire, 
ſeated on the river Tau, over which there is a good 
bridge. It is a corporation town, and ſends two mem- 
ber to Parliament. W. Long. 4. 5. N. Lat. 51. 15. 
BA RO, or Barox, (Peter), profeſſor of divinity in 
the univerſity of Cambridge, in the 16h century, was 
born at Eſtampes in France, and educated in the uni- 
verfity of Bourges, where he was admitted a licentiate 
in the law : but being of the Proteſtant religion, he 
was obliged to leave his native country to avoid perſe- 
cution; and, withdrawing into England, was kindly en- 
tertained by lord Burleigh. He afterwards ſettled at 
Cambridge; and, by the recommendation of his noble- 
patron, was, in 1574, choſen lady Margaret's profeſſor 
there. For ſome years he quietly enjoyed his profel- 
ſorſhip: but there was at laſt raiſed a reſtleſs faction 
againſt him, by his oppoſing the doctrine of abſolute 
predeſtination ; which rendered his place ſo uneaſy to 
him, that he choſe to leave the univerſity, and to ſettle. 
onam Prophetam Pra- 
lectiones xxxix. 2. De Præſtantia & n Serve Divine 
Legis; and other pieces. He died in London, about 
the year 1600. „ No TOY 
BAROCCI (Frederic), a celebrated painter, was 
born at Urbin, where the genius of Raphael inſpired 
him. In his early youth he travelled to Rome; where 
he painted ſeveral things in freſco. He then returned 
to Urbino; and giving himſelf up to intenſe ſtudy, 
acquired a great name in painting. His genius part!- 
cularly led him to religious ſubjects. At his leiſure 
hours, he etched a few prints from his own deſigns 
which are highly finiſhed, and executed with great ſoft⸗ 
neſs and delicacy. The ſalutation is his capital per- 
formance; of which we ſeldom meet with any imprel- 
ſions, but thoſe taken from the retouched plate, which 
are very harſh, He died at Urbino in 1612, aged 84. 
BA ROCHE, a town of Cambaya, in tbe domi- 
nions of the Great Mogul; it is walled round, and 8 
formerly a place of great trade. It is now inhabite 
by weavers, and ſuch mechanics as manufacture cotton 
cloth. Here they have the beſt cotton in the wor” 
and of conſequence the beſt baſtas are manufaQured in 


this place. The Engliſh and Dutch bad formerly fas 


pciples 
e ba- 
eter. 


tories 


n 
roco, tories here, which are now abandoned. E. Long. 72. 5. 


meter. N. Lat. 22+ 15+» ; 5 
BAROCO, in logic, a term given to the fourth 


mode of the ſecond figure of ſyllogiims. A ſyllogiſm 


n baroco has the firſt propoſition univerſal and affirma- 
tive, but the ſecond and third particular and negative, 
and the middle term is the predicate in the two firſt 
propoſitions. For example, ; | 

Nullus homo non eft bipes : 

Nen omne animal eft bipes : 

Nen omne animal eft homo. 

BAROMETER, (from Sa avejght, and ergo 

megſure), an inſtrument for meaſuring the weight of the 
atmoſphere, and of uſe in foretelling the changes of the 


weather, and alſo for meaſuring the height of moun- 


tains, &c. . 
ple The common barometer conſiſts of a glaſs tube her- 
cbi- metically ſealed at one end, and filled with quickſilver 
Kr. well defecated and purged of its air. The finger being 
then placed on the open end, in immediate contact with 
the mercury, ſo as not to admit the leaſt particle of 
air, the tube is inverted, and the lower end plunged 
into a baſon of the ſame prepared mercury ; then, upon 
removing the finger, the mercury in the tube will join 
that in the baſon, and the mercurial column in the tube 
will ſubſide to the height of 29 or 3o inches, according 
to the ſtate of the atmoſphere at that time. This is the 
principle on which all barometers are conſtrued. Of 
their invention, the different kinds of them, and the 
theories by which their phenomena are ſolved, we ſhall 
proceed to give an hiſtorical account. : 
ered In the beginning of the laſt century, when the doc- 
3 trine of a plenum was in vogue, philoſophers were of 
0 by opinion, that the aſcent of water in pumps was owing 
«ll, to the abhorrence of a vacuum; and that, by means of 
ſuction, fluids might be raiſed to any height whatever. 
But Galilzo, who flouriſhed about that time, diſcovered 
that water would not aſcend in a pump unleſs the ſucker 
reached within 33 feet of its ſurface in the well. From 
hence he concluded, that not the power of ſuction, but 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere was the cauſe of the aſ- 
cent of water in pumps ; that a column of water 33 
feet high was a counterpoiſe to one of air of an equal 
baſe, whoſe height extended to the top of the atmo- 
ſphere ; and that for this reaſon the water would not 
follow the ſucker any farther. From this Torricelli, 
Galikeo's diſciple, took the hint; and conſidered, that 
if a column of water of about 33 feet in height was 
equal in weight to one of air having the ſame baſe, a 
column of mercury no longer than about 294 inches 
would be ſo too, becanſe, mercury being about 14 times 
cavier than water, a column of mercury muſt be 14 
times ſhorter than one of water equally heavy. Ac- 
cordingly, having billed a glaſs tube with mercury, and 
mnverted it into a baſon of the ſame, he found the mer- 
cury in the tube to deſcend till it ſtood about 294 
inches above the ſurface of that in the baſon. 
Notwithſtanding this clear proof of the preſſure of 
ine atmoſphere, however, the aſſertors of a plenum left 
"0 means untried to ſolve the phenomena of the Tor- 
ncellian experiment by ſome other hypotheſis. The 
he eons ſolution, and which at the ſame time gave 
- verie party the greateſt difficulty to overthrow it, 
as that of Linus. He contended, that, in the upper 
Part of the tube, there is a film, or rage of mercury, ex- 


4 hy. 
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tended through the ſeeming vacuity; and that, by this Barometer. 
rope, the reſt of the mercury was ſuſpended, and kept 
from falling into the baſon. Even this ſo abſurd hy- Experi- 
potheſis he pretended to confirm by the following ex- ments in 
periments. Take, ſays he, a ſmall tube, open at both g 
ends, ſuppoſe about 20 inches long; fill this tube with e 
mercury, ſtopping the lower orifice with your thumb: 

Then cloſing the upper end with your finger, and im- 
merging the lower in __—_ mercury, you ſhall per- 

ceive, upon the removal of your thumb, a manifeſt 

ſuction of your finger into the tube; and the tube and 
mercury will both {tick ſo cloſe to it, that you may carry 

them about the room. Therefore, ſays he, the inter- 


nal cylinder of mercury in the tube is not held up by 


the preponderant air without; for if ſo, whence comes 
ſo ſtrong a ſuction, and ſo firm an adheſion of the tube 
to the finger ?—The fame effect follows, though the 
tube be not quite filled with mercury ; for if a little 
ſpace of air is left at the top, after the tube is im- 
merged in the ſtagnant mercury, there will be a conſi- 
derable ſuction as before. 

Theſe experiments, which are themſelves clear proofs el 
of the preſſure of the air, ſupported for ſome time the | 
funicular hypotheſis, as it was called, of Linus. But 
when it was diſcovered, that if the tube was carried to the 
top of an high mountain the mercury ſtood lower than 
on the plain, and that if removed into the vacuum of 
an air-pump it fell out altogether, the hypotheſis of 6 
Linus was rejected by every body. — There are, how- Remark- 


ever, two experiments which create a conſiderable dif- able experi- 


ficulty. One is mentioned by Mr Huygens, viz. that Mr Hu 
if a glaſs tube 75 inches long, or perhaps longer, is gens. 
filled with mercury well purged of its air, and then in- 

verted, the whole will remain ſuſpended ;- whereas, ac- 

cording to the Torricellian experiment, it ought to ſub- 

fide immediately to the height of 29 or 30 inches. It 

is true indeed, that, upon ſhaking the tube, the mercury 

preſently ſubſides to that height; but why it ſhould re- 

main ſuſpended at all, more than twice the height to 

which it can be raiſed by the preſſure of the molt denſe 
atmoſphere, ſeems not eaſily accounted for; and ac- | 
cordingly, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we find Uyſatisfac- 


attempts to account for it by the preſſure of a medium torily ac- 


more ſubtle than the common air, and capable of per- ee 
vading both the mercury and glaſs, We find there loſof hical 
alſo another very ſurpriſing fact of tue fame kind men- Tran fac- 
tioned ; viz. that a pretty large tube under 29 inches tions. 

in length, filled with mercury, and inverted into a ba- 

ſon of the fame, will remain full, though there be a 

ſmall hole in the top. This, too, is there accounted 

for by the preſſure of a medium more ſubtile than com- 

mon air; but by no means in a ſatis factory manner. Mr 3 
Rowning, who mentions the phenomenon of the 7 5 inch Mr Row- 
tube, accounts for it in the following manner. The 1ing's ſolu- 
cauſe of this phenomenon ſeems to be, that by the great . 
weight of fo long a column of mercury, it was prefled: 


into ſo cloſe contact with the glaſs in pouring in, that, 


5 © 
by the mutual attraction of coheſion between the mer- 


cury and the glaſs, the whole column was ſuſtained af- 
ter the tube was inverted.” — Here, however, we mult inſuffcient. 
obſerve, that this ſolution ſeems equally unſatisfactory 
with that of the ſubtile medium already mentioned; be- 
cauſe it is only one end of the column which ſultains 
ſo great a preſſure from the weight of the mercury; and 
therefore, though tive or Ix inches of the upper part of 
the 
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Narometer, 


Solution by gated. 


Mr Cham- 


1 nicular hypotheſis of Linus abovementioned; namely, great quantities, ſo as to become viſible, like a blue. 
that “ fluids in ſiphons ſeem as it were to form one con- flame, in the dark. The equilibrium is therefore de- 
tinued body; ſo that the heavier part, deſcending, like ſtroyed in an inſtant, as it would be were we to admit 
a chain pulls the lighter after it.” This might be air to the top of the barometer ; nay, in a more effec- 
12 deemed a ſufncient explication, if the ſiphon was only tual manuer. For if a ſmall quantity of air was ad- 
Inſufficient. to empty the water it at firſt contains in itfelf: but mitted to the top of a barometer, the mercury would 
when we conſider that the water in the veſſel, which only deſcend in proportion to the quantity of air ad- 
much exceeds the quantity contained in the ſiphon, mitted ; but here, no ſooner is a quantity of electric 
is likewiſe evacuated, Mr Chambers's hypotheſis can matter admitted, than it procures admiſſion for a vaſt 
by no means be admitted; becauſe this would be like deal more, and conſequently the mercury deſcends with | 
1 the lighter part of a chain pulling the heavier after it. accelerated velocity. On this principle the aſcent of 
Another Concerning the cauſe of theſe ſingular phenomena, water in the ſiphon while zz vacuo is ſo eaſily accounted 
ſolution we can only offer the following conjeQure. The ex- for, that we need not take up time in explaining it far- 
from the {tence of a medium much more ſubtile than air, and ther. But why an inverted glaſs tube ſhould remain 
rior which pervades the vacuum of an air-pump with the full of mercury when it has a hole either great or ſmall 
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the tube, where the preſſure had been ſtrongeſt, might 
thus remain full of mercury, yet the reſt ought to fall 
down. Beſides, it is only the outſide of the mercurial 
column that is in contact with the glaſs, and conſe- 
quently theſe parts only ought to be attracted. There- 
fore, even granting the preſſure to be equally violent, 
on the inverſion of the tube, all the way from 29 to 75 
inches, yet the glaſs ought to be only as it were ſilvered 
over by a very thin film of mercury, while the middle 
parts of the column ought to fall out by reaſon of their 


In Chambers's Dictionary, under the word 
Siphon, we have a ſolution ſomething ſimilar to the fu- 


utmolt facility, is now ſufficiently aſcertained in the 
phenomena of electricity. It is alſo well known, that 
this fluid ſurrounds the whole earth to an indeterminate 
height. If therefore this fluid either is the power of 
gravity itſelf, or is ated upon by that power, it mult 
neceſſarily preſs upon all terreſtrial bodies in a man- 
ner ſimilar to the preſſure of the atmoſphere. If then 
we could from any veſſel entirely exclude this ſubtile 
fluid, and form · an electrical vacuum, as well as we can 
do an aerial one by means of the air-pump, we would 
in that caſe ſee fluids as evidently raiſed by the preſſure 
of the electric matter, as we now ſee them raiſed by 
that of the air. But tho” this cannot be done, we are 
aſſured that there are certain ſubſtances, of which glaſs 
is one, through which the electric matter cannot paſs 
but with difficulty. We are likewiſe certain, that tho? 
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tion, they are then ſaid to be elefrifed. Now, 
we are certain, that the friction of glaſs by mercy 
does ſet in motion the electric fluid contained in the 
mercury, or in the glaſs; yet, when the tube is filled 
with the metallic fluid, whatever quantity has been 
extricated, either from the glaſs or_mercury, durin 
the time of filling, will be reabſorbed by the me. 


tal, and conveyed to the earth, during the time of in- 


verſion ; and conſequently the mercurial tube, when 
inverted, will not be electrified, but both glaſs and 


that no ſooner has it begun to extricate itſelf, than, by 
the motion of the metal downwards, it iſſues forth in 


in the top, 1s more difficult to be accounted for, and 
requires this farther circumſtance to be taken into con- 
ſideration, viz. that though all ſolid bodies will, by 
the action of gravity, or by any other impulſe, eaſily 
approach very near to one another, yet they cannot be 
brought into abſolute contact without a very conſider- 
able force, much greater than is ſufficient to overcome 
their gravity; and thus it appears from ſome experi- 
ments, that the links of a chain are by no means in 
contact with one another, till the chain has a conſider- 
able weight appended to it. This may be the caſe 
with the tube in queſtion. The air by its gravity de- 
ſcends upon it, and is ready to enter the ſmall hole in the 
top; but, by a repulſive power from the glaſs, its ac- 
tion is prevented, ſo that the mercury cannot fall. 


though Baromy 


rometer. 
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pheno- 
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10 fluidity. mercury will be in their natural ſtate. Here, then, the 0 25 
1 Another The other experiment hinted at, is with regard to preſſure of the electrical fluid is kept off in ſome mea- 4 
1 experinent Giphons which though it belongs more properly to the ſure from the upper part of the mercury by the glaſs, Pack 
1 phons, article HyprosTATI1Cs, yet ſeems neceſſary to be men- which it cannot penetrate, eafily at leaſt. To the 
it tioned here. It is this: That a fiphon, once ſet a run- mercury in the baſon it has free acceſs, and therefore 
110 ning, will continue to do ſo though ſet under the re- preſſes more upon the lower than the upper part; the 
WH | ceiver of an air-pump and the air exhauſted in the moſt conſequence of which is a ſuſpenſion of the mercury. 
i} | perfect manner; or if a ſiphon is filled, and then ſet It is true, this fluid very eafily penetrates the metallic 
18 under a receiver and the air exhauſted, if by any con- matter; but it mult be confidered, that the electric fluid 
1 - trivance the end of the lower leg is opened, it will im- itſelf is in ſome meaſure entangled in the particles of 
. | mediately begin to run, and diſcharge the water of any the quickfilver, and cannot be extricated without mo- 
[ ; | veſſel in which the other leg is placed, as though it was tion. As ſoon therefore as the tube, is ſhaken, ſome 
18 in the open air. The cauſe of this phenomenon, as part of the electricity is extricated, and the mercury 
ji | | 11 well as the former, ſeems very difficult to be inveſti- begins to deſcend. The ſubtilty of the medium is ſuch, 
11 


It was, however, ſome time after the Torricellian ex- g n 
"8 the electric matter paſſes through the pores of water, periment had been made, and even after it had been uſd! 
WH metals, &c. with very great facility, yet it ſtill muſt univerſally agreed that the ſuſpenſion of the mercury de 
ql | meet with ſome reſiſtance from their ſolid and impene- was owing to the-weight of the atmoſphere, before it "2 
718 trable parts, which cannot be pervaded by any material was diſcovered that this preſſure of the air was different 
1 ſubſtance. We know alſo, that all ſubſtances do na- at different times though the tube was kept in the 
3348 turally contain a certain quantity of this electrie mat- ' ſame place. But the variations of altitude in the met- 
ter, which they are not always ready to part with; and curial column were too obvious to remain long unob- 


[1 f | wehen by any means the fluid they contain is ſet in mo- ſerved ; and accordingly philoſophers ſoon became 1 
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meter, ful enough to mark them. When this was done, it 
— was impoſſible to avoid obſerving alſo, that the changes 
in the height of the mercury were accompanied, or 
very quickly ſucceeded, by changes in the weather, 
Hence the inſtrument obtained the name of the avea- 
My and was generally made uſe of with a view 
to the foreknowledge of the weather. 

ter, its principal phenomena are as follow. 

chen ⸗ 1. The riſing of the mercury preſages, in general, fair 
52 weather; and its falling, foul weather, as rain, ſnow, 


ther- . * | 7 
„ high winds, and ſtorms. 


atome 


foreſhows thunder. | | 

z. In winter, the riſing preſages froſt; and in froſty 
weather, if the mercury falls three or four diviſions, 
there will certainly follow a thaw. 
froſt, if the mercury riſes, it will certainly ſnow. 

4. When foul weather happens ſoon after the falling 
of the mercury, expect but little of it; and, on the 
contrary, expect but little fair weather when it proves 
fair ſhortly after the mercury has riſen. 

5. In foul weather, when the mercury riſes much and 
high, and ſo continues for two or three days before the 
foul weather is quite over, then expect a continuance 

of fair weather to follow. d 

6. In fair weather, when the mercury falls much and 
low, and thus continues for two or three days before 
the rain comes; then expect a great deal of wet, and 

probably high winds. © | 4 

7. The unſettled motion of the mercury denotes un- 
certain and changeable weather. | 5 

8. Vou are not ſo ſtrictly to obſerve the words en- 
graved on the plates, (though in general it will agree 
with them) as the mercury's Tiſing and falling. For if it 
ſtands at much rain, and then riſes up to changeable, it 
preſages fair weather; though not to continue ſo long 
as if the mercury had riſen higher: and ſo, on the con- 
trary, if the mercury ſtood at fair, and falls to change- 
able, it preſages foul weather; though not ſo much of 

6 it as if it had ſunk lower. | 3 

"Y | Theſe are the obſervations of Mr Patrick, on which 
es Mr Rowning makes the following remarks. <* From 
thele obſervations it appears, That it is not ſo much 
the height of the mercury in the tube, that indicates 
the weather, as the motion of it up and down: where- 
fore, in order to paſs a right judgment of what weather 
18 to be expected, we ought to know whether the mer- 
cury is actually riſing or falling; to which end the fol- 
lowing rules are of uſe. ; | 

_ 1. “ If the ſurface of the mercury is convex, ſtand- 
ing higher in the middle of the tube than at the ſides, 
it 18 generally a ſign that the mercury is then riſing. 


1 „If the furface is concave, it is then ſinking; 
and, 


dw mms „% . c 


3 


3. © Tf it is plain, the mercury is ſtationary, or ra- 
ther if it is a little convex; for mercury being put into 
a plaſs tube, eſpecially a ſmall one, will naturally have 
its ſurface 3 little convex, becauſe the particles of mer- 
cury attract one another more forcibly than they are 
attracted by glaſs. Further, | 
1 the glaſs is ſmall, ſhake the tube; and i 
Ur is grown heavier, the mercury will riſe about 
I the tenth of an inch higher than it ſtood before ; 
nid 18 grown lighter, it will ſink as much. This pro- 


=P from the mercury's ſticking to the ſides of the 
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W :fick, 2. In very hot weather, the falling of the mercury 


But in a continued 


ſupported thereby, being 
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tube, which prevents the free motion of it till it is diſ. 
engaged by the ſhock: and therefore, when an ob- 
ſervation is to be made with ſuch a tube, it ought al- 
ways to be ſhaken firſt; for ſometimes the mercury will 


not vary of its own accord, till the weather it ought 
to have indicated is preſent.” 


Barometer, 


17 
Here we muſt obſerve, that the abovementioned phe- Theſe phe- . 


nomena are peculiar to places lying at a confiderable di- 
ſtance from the equator; for, in the torrid zone, the mer- 
cury in the barometer ſeldom either riſes or falls much. 
In Jamaica, it is obſerved by Sir William Beeſton “, that 
the mercury in the morning conſtantly ſtood at one de- 
gree below changeable, and at noon ſunk to one degree 
above rain; ſo that the whole ſcale of variation there 
was only Ne of an inch. At St Helena, too, where 
Dr Halley made his obſervations, he found the mer- 
cury to remain moſtly ſtationary whatever weather hap- 
pened. Of theſe phenomena, their cauſes, and why 
the barometer indicates an approaching change of wea- 
ther, the Doctor gives us the following account. 
„ 1, In calm weather, when the air is inclined to 
rain, the mercury is commonly low. | 
2. In ſerene, good, and ſettled weather, the mer- 
cury is generally high. Ds | 

« 3, Upon very great winds, though they be not 
accompanied with rain, the mercury finks loweſt of all, 


nomena pe- 
culiar tothe 
temperate 
and frigid 
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13 
Phenomena 
of the haro- 
meter ſol- 
ved by Dr 
Halley. 


with relation to the point of the compaſs the wind blows 


upon. 

« 4. Cæteris paribus, the greateſt heights of the 
mercury are found upon eaſterly, or north-eafterly 
winds. ES 155 __ 
5. In calm froſty weather, the mercury generally 
ftands high. | 
6 6, After very great ſtorms of wind, when the mer- 
cury has been very Jow, it generally riſes again very 
faſt. 

© 7. The more northerly places have greater alte- 
rations of the barometer than the more ſoutherly. 

« 8, Within the tropics, and near them, thoſe ac- 
counts we have had from others, and my own obſerva- 
tions at St Helena, make very little or no variation of 
the height of the mercury in all weathers. 

oy Hence I conceive that the principal cauſe of the 


riſe and fall of the mercury is from the variable winds 


which are found in the temperate zone, and whole great 


inconſtancy, here in England, is notorious. 

« A ſecond cauſe is, the uncertain exhalation and 
precipitation of the vapours lodging in the air, where- 
by it comes to be at one time much more crowded than 
at another, and conſequently heavier; but this latter 
depends in a great meaſure upon the former. Now 
from theſe principles I ſhall endeavour to explicate the 
ſeveral phenomena of the barometer, taking them in the 
ſame order I have laid them down. Thus, 

„ 1, The mercury's being low inclines it to rain, 
becauſe the air being light, the vapours are no longer 
beeome ſpecifically heavier 
than the medium wherein they floated; ſo that they 
deſcend towards the earth, and, in their fall, meeting 


with other aqueous particles, they incorporate toge- 


ther, and form little drops of rain : but the mercury's 


being at one time lower than another, is the eſſect of 


two contrary winds blowing from the place where the 
barometer ſtands; whereby the air of that place is car- 
ried both ways from it, and conſequently the incumbent 
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Barometer. cylinder of air is diminiſhed, and accordingly the mer- mulated by the oppoſition of the weſterly wind blow. 


weight, the mercury preſſed thereby muſt needs: ſtand 


and the great agitation of its particles is the reaſon hauſt or accumulate it, the atmoſphere continues much 
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. . . ; . 0 Rog rometer. 
cury ſinks: As, for inſtance, if in the German ocean it ing in the ocean, the mercury muſt needs be preſſed 


ſhould blow a gale of weſterly wind, and, at the ſame to a more than ordinary height; and as a concurrin 
time, an eaſterly wind in the Iriſh-Sea ; or, if in France cauſe, the ſhrinking of the lower parts of the air into 
it ſhould blow a northerly wind, and in Scotland a leſſer room by cold, muſt needs cauſe a deſcent. of the 
ſoutherly ; it muſt be granted, that that part of the upper parts of the ; atmoſphere, to reduce the cavity 
atmoſphere impendant over England would thereby be made by this contraction to an equilibrium. 
exhauſted and attenuated, and the mercury would ſub- « 6. After great ſtorms, when the mercury has been 
fide, and the vapours which before floated in theſe parts very low, it ee riſes again very faſt: I once obſer. 
of the air of equal gravity with themſelves would fink ved it to riſe one inch and an half in leſs than fix hours 
to the earth. | | after a long continued ftorm of ſouth-weſt wind. The 
% 2. The greater height of the barometer is occa- reaſon is, becauſe the air being very much rarefied by 
ſioned by two ' contrary winds blowing. towards the the great evacuations which ſuch continued ſtorms 
place of obſervation, whereby the air of other places is make thereof, the neighbouring air runs in the more 
brought thither and accumulated; ſo that the incum- ſwiftly to bring it to an equilibrium; as we ſee wa— 
bent cylinder of air being.increaſed both in height and ter runs the faſter for having a greater declivity. 
7. The variations are greater in the more north- 
high, as long as the winds continue ſo to blow; and erly places, as at Stockholm greater than at Paris 
then the air being ſpecifically heavier, the vapours are (compared by M Paſchal); becauſe the more northerl 
better kept ſuſpended, ſo that they have no inclination parts bave\uſyally greater ſtorms of wind than the more 
to precipitate and fall down in drops, which is the rea- ſoutherly, whereby the mercury ſhould fink lower in 
ſon of the ſerene good weather which attends the greater that extreme; and then the northerly winds bringing 
heights of the mercury. | in the more denſe and ponderous air from the neigh- 
43. The mercury ſinks the Jowelt of all by the very bourhood of the pole, and that again being checked 
rapid motion of the air in ſtorms of winds. For the by a ſoutherly wind at no great diſtance, and io heaped, 
tract or region of the earth's ſurface, wherein the winds muſt of neceſſity make the mercury in ſuch caſe ſtand 
rage, not extending all round the N that ſtagnant higher in the other extreme. 4 
air which 13 left behind, as likewiſe that on the fides,. & 8, Laſtly, this remark, that there is little or no 
cannot come in ſo faſt as to ſupply the evacuation made variation near the equinoctial, does above all others 
by ſo ſwift a current, ſo that the air muſt neceſſarily confirm the hypotheſis of the variable winds being the 
be attenuated, when and where the ſaid winds continue cauſe of theſe variations of the height of the mercury; 
to blow, and that more or leſs according to their vio- for in the places above named, there is always an eaſy 
lence: add to which, that the horizontal motion of the gale of wind blowing nearly upon the ſame point, viz. 
air being ſo quick as it is, may in all probability take E. N. E. at Barbadoes, and E. S. E. at St Helena, 


off ſome part of the perpendicular preſſure thereof; ſo that there being no contrary currents of air to ex- 


why the vapours are diſſipated, and do not condenſe in the ſame ſtate : however, upon hurricanes, the 
into drops ſo as to form rain, otherwiſe the natural moſt violent of ſtorms, the mercury has been obſerved 22 
conſequence of the air's rare faction. very low; but this is but once in two or three years, WP wfcient 
« 4. The mercury ſtands a roy upon the eaſterly and it ſoon recovers its ſettled ſtate, about 294 inches.” y _ 
and north- eaſterly wind; becauſe in the great Atlantic This theory we find controverted by Mr Chambers, 0! 1 
ocean, on this fide the 35* degree of north latitude, in his Dictionary, under the word BAROMETER. The 21 
the winds are almoſt always weſterly or ſouth- weſterly; principal objections are, That if the wind was the ſole 
ſo that whenever here the wind comes up at eaſt and agent in raiſing or depreſſing the mercury, the altera- 23 
north-eaſt, it is ſure to be checked by a contrary gale tions of its height in the barometer would be only re- ** 
as ſoon as it reaches the ocean; wherefore, according lative or topical; there would ſtill be the ſame quan- 2 
to our ſecond remark, the air muſt needs be heaped tity ſupported at ſeveral places taken collectively: thus , 
over this ifland, and conſequently the mercury muſt what a tube at London loſt, another at Paris, Piſa, or 
{tand high, as often as theſe winds blow, This holds Zurich, &c. would gain. But the contrary is found 
true in this country; but is not a general rule for others, to be the caſe ; for, ala all the obſervations hitherto 
where the winds are under different circumſtances: made, the barometers in ſeveral diſtant parts of the 
and I have ſometimes ſeen the mercury. here as low as globe riſe and fall together. This is a very ſurpribng 
29 inches upon an eaſterly wind; but then it blew ex- act; and deſerves to be well examined. Again, ſetting 
ceedingly hard, and ſo comes to be accounted for by aſide all other objections, it is impoſſible, on Dr Hal- 
what was obſerved in the third remark. ley's hypotheſis, to explain the mercury's fall before, 
45. In calm froſty weather the mercury generally and riſe after, rain. For ſuppoſe two contrary winds 
tands high; becauſe (as I conceive) it ſeldom freezes ſweeping the air from over London; we know that 
but when the winds come out of the northern and north- few if any of the winds reach above a mile high; all 
caltern quarters: or at leaſt, unleſs thoſe winds blow therefore they can do will be to cut off a certain part 
at no great diſtance off. For the north parts of Ger- of the column of air over London : if the conſequence 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and all that tract of this be the fall of the mercury, yet there is no ap! 
from whence north-eaſtern winds come, are ſubject to parent reaſon for the rains following it. The vapour 
«moſt continual froſt all the winter: and thereby the indeed may be let lower; but it will only be till they 
lower air is very much condenſed, and in that ſtate is come into an air of the ſame ſpecific gravity with them- 
brought hitherward by thoſe winds, and, being accu- ſelves, and there they will flick as before. Li 


1 


. is impoſſible, according to the laws of fluids, that the 
21 2 ir Sw any place bool be exhauſted by the blowing 
ol two contrary winds from it: for, ſuppoſe a north- 
at and ſouth-weſt wind both blow from London at 
the ſame time, there will be two others at the ſame 
time blowing towards it from oppoſite points, viz. a 
N. W. and S. E. one, which will every, moment re- 
ſtore the equilibrium, ſo that it can never be loſt in 
v» any conſiderable degree at leaſt. 5. 
upubeis Mr Leibnitz accounted for the ſinking of the mer- 
, cury before rain upon another principle, viz. That as 
a body ſpecifically lighter than a fluid, while it is ſuſ- 
pended by it, adds more weight to that fluid, than 
when, by being reduced in its bulk, it becomes ſpe- 
cifically heavier, and deſcends; ſo the vapour, after 
it is reduced into the form of clouds, and deſcends, 
„ adds leſs weight to the air than before ; and therefore 
#ucds, the mercury falls. To which it is anſwered, 1. That 
when a body deſcends in a fluid, its motion in a very 
little time becomes uniform, or nearly ſo, a farther 
acceleration of it being prevented by the reſiſtance of 
the fluid; and then, by the third law of nature, it 
forces the fluid downwards with a force equal to that 
whereby it tends to be farther accelerated, that is, 
with a force equal to its whole weight. 2. The mer- 


before it comes, than the vapour after it is condenſed 
into clouds can be ſuppoſed to take up in falling. 
3. Suppoſing that as many vapours as fall in rain du- 
ring a whole year were at once to be condenſed into 
clouds, and even quite ceaſe to gravitate upon the air, 
its gravity would ſcarce be diminiſhed thereby ſo much 
, as is equivalent to the deſcent of two'inches of mer- 
cury in the barometer. Beſides, in many places be- 
tween the tropics, the rains fall at certain ſeaſons in 
very great quantities, and yet the barometer ſhews 
there very little or no alteration in the weight of the 
2 atmoſphere, | 
pubcin Mr Chambers gives an hypotheſis ſomewhat ſimilar 
ue to that of Leibnitz: but as it is liable to the objections 
amber, Jult now mentioned, eſpecially the laſt, we forbear to 
give any particular account of it; and ſhall attempt, 
upon other principles, to give a ſatisfactory ſolution 
of this phenomenon. 
_ The neceſſary preliminaries to our hypotheſis are, 
7”. 1, That vapour is formed by an intimate umon between 
the element of fire and that of water, by which the fire 
or heat is ſo totally enveloped, and its action ſo entirely 
ſuſpended by the watery particles, that it not only loſes 
ts properties of giving light and burning, but becomes 
incapable of affecting the moſt ſenſible thermometer; 
in which caſe, it is ſaid by Dr Black, the author of 
this theory, to be in a latent ſtate. For the proofs of 
this, ſee the articles EvApORATION, Corp, CoNGEL-» 
ATION, &c. 2. If the atmoſphere is affected by any 
unufual degree of heat, it thence becomes incapable of 
ſupporting ſo long a column of mercury as before, 
for which reaſon that in the barometer ſinks. This 
appears from the obſervations of Sir William Beeſton 
already mentioned; and likewiſe from thoſe of De Luc, 
which ſhall be afterwards taken notice of. 1 
Theſe axioms being eſtabliſhed, it thence follows, 
that as vapour is formed by an union of fire with water, 
or if we pleaſe to call it an elective attraction between 
them, or ſolution of the water in the fire, it is impoſ- 
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ſible that the vapour can be condenſed until this un- Barometer, 

ion, attraction, or ſolution, be at an end. The bee: 

ginning of the condenſation of the vapour then, or the 

firſt ſymptoms of an approaching rain, muſt be the ſe- 

paration of the fire which lies hid in the vapour. This 

may be at firſt flow and partial, or it may be ſudden 

and violent: in the firſt caſe, the rain will come on 

ſlowly, and after a conſiderable interval; and in the 

other, it will be very quick, and in great quantity. 

But Dr Black hath proved, that when fire quits its 

latent ſtate, however long it may have lain dormant 

and inſenſible, it always aſſumes its proper qualities 

again, and affects the thermometer as though it had 

never been abſorbed. The conſequence of this muſt 

be, that in proportion as the latent heat is diſcharged 

from the vapour, it mutt ſenfibly affect thoſe parts of 

the atmoſphere into which it is diſcharged; and in pro- 1 5 

portion to the heat communicated to theſe, they will 
become ſpecifically lighter, and the mercury ſink of 

Neither are we to imagine that the quantity 
of heat diſcharged by the vapour is inconſiderable; 
for Dr Black hath ſhewn, -that when any quantity of 
water, a pound for inſtance, is condenſed from the 
vapour of a common ſtill, as much heat is communicated 
to the head and refrigeratory as would have been ſuf- 
ficient to heat the pound of water red hot, could it 
have born that degree of ſenſible heat. | 

The cauſes by which this ſeparation between the 
fire and water is, or may be, effected, come to be con- 
ſidered under the articles Rain, Cox pENSATION, VA- 
POUR, &c. Here we have only to obſerve, that as the 
ſeparation may be gradual and ſlow, the barometer may i} 
indicate rain for a conſiderable time before it happens: | 
or if the ſenſible heat communicated from the vapour | 
to the atmoſphere ſhall be abſorbed by the colder 
parts, or by any unknown means carried off, or pre- 
vented from affecting the ſpecific gravity of the air, | 
the barometer will not be affected; and yet the water F 
being deprived of the heat neceſſary to ſuſtain it, muſt | 
deſcend in rain; and thus it is found that the indica- 
tions of the barometer do not always hold true. Hence 
alſo it appears, that tho” the ſpecific gravity of the air 
1s diminiſhed, unleſs that diminution proceeds from a 
diſcharge of the latent heat contained in the vapours, 
no rain will follow; and thus the finking of the baro- 
meter may prognoſticate wind as well as rain, or ſome- 
times nothing at all, 
The difficulty, however, on this hypotheſis, 1s to ac- 

count for the barometer being ſtationary in all weathers | 

between the tropics ; whereas it ought to move up and | 
down there as well as here, only more ſuddenly, as the 
changes of weather there are more ſudden than here. | 
But it muſt be conſidered, that in theſe climates, during : 

the day-time, the action of the ſun's rays is ſo violent, 
that what 1s gained by the diſcharge of latent heat 
from the vapour, is loſt by the 1aterpoſition of the | 
clouds betwixt the ſun and earth; and in the night, the | | 
cold of the atmoſphere is ſo much increaſed, that it | 
abſorbs the heat as faſt as the vapour diſcharges it, ſo 
that no ſenſible effe& can be produced ; for in warm 
climates, tho' the day is exceſſively hot, the night is 
obſerved to be vaſtly colder in proportion than it is | 

This, however, does not prevent the baro- 1 

meter from being affected by other cauſes, as well as ; 

with us; for Dr Halley obſerves, that in the time of = 


cury by its deſcent foretells rain a much longer time . 
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Plate LVI. 


Having thus given an account of the ſeveral phe - 
nomena of the barometer conſidered as a weather- 
glaſs, and likewiſe endeavoured to account for them in 
the moſt ſatisfactory manner, we now proceed to give 
a particular deſcription of the barometers moſt com- 
monly made uſe of, with various ſchemes for their 
improvement. | 

Fig. V. Ne 1. repreſents the common barometer, 
ſuch as was invented by Torricelli, and ſuch as we 
have already given a general deſcription of. AB re- 
/preſents a tube of glaſs, a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter, and 34 inches long, hermetically ſealed at A. 
This tube being ſuppoſed to be filled with mercury, 1s 


then inverted into the baſon CD; upon which the mer- 


cury in the tube falls down to GH, ſomewhat above 
28 inches, while that in the baſon riſes to CF. The 
loweſt ſtation of the mercury in this country 1s found 
to be 28 inches, and the higheſt 31. From the ſurface 
of the mercury CF, therefore, 28 inches are to be mea- 


ſured on the tube AB, which ſuppoſe to reach to the 


point K. This point, therefore, 1s the loweſt of the 


ſcale of variation, and in the common barometers is 


marked formy. In like manner, the higheſt point of 
the ſcale of variation I, is placed 31 inches above EF; 
and is marked very dry on one fide for the ſummer, and 
very hard froſt on the other for the winter. 'The 
next half inch below is marked ſet fair on the one fide, 
and ſet froſt on the other. At 30 inches from CF is 
marked the word fair on one fide, and fret on the 
other. Half an inch below that, 1s wrote the word 
changeable, which anſwers both for ſummer and winter. 
At 29 inches is rain on the one fide, and ſow on the 
other; and at 284, are the words much rain on the one 
fide, and much ſnow on the other. Each of theſe large 
divifions 1s uſually ſubdivided into ten; and there 1s a 
ſmall fliding index fitted to the inſtrument, by which 
the aſcent or deſcent of the mercury to any number of 
diviſions is pointed out. | ; 


This kind of barometer is the moſt common, and 


perhaps the moſt uſeful of any that hath yet been in- 


vented ; but as the ſcale of variation here 1s only three 
inches, and it is naturally wiſhed to diſcover more mi- 
nute variations than can thus be perceived, ſeveral im- 
provements have been thought of. | 

The improvement moſt generally adopted is the dia- 


gonal barometer repreſented No 2. in which the ſcale 


of variation, inſtead of three inches, may be made as 
many feet, by bending the tube ſo as to make the up- 
per part of it the diagonal of a parallellogram of which 


the ſhorteſt ſide is the three-inches ſcale of variation of 


the common barometer. 'This, however, has a very great 
inconvenience : for not only is the friction of the mer- 
cury upon the glaſs ſo much increaſed that the height 
doth not vary with every ſlight change of air; but the 
column of mercury is apt to break in the tube, and part 
of it to be left behind, upon any conſiderable deſcent. 
Ns z. is the rectangular barometer ; where AC re- 
preſents a pretty wide cylinder of glaſs, from which 
proceeds the tube CDF bent into a right angle at D. 
Suppole now the cylinder A C to be four times larger 
than the tube C D, fo that every inch of the cylinder 
from C to A ſhould be equal in capacity to four inches 
of the tube CD. The whole being then filled with 
mercury, and inverted, the mercury will ſubſide from 
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A to B, at the ſame time that it cannot run out at the Baron meter. the 
open orifice F, becauſe the air preſſes in that way. If — fro 
any alteration then happens in the weight of the air, as 
ſuppoſe ſuch as would be ſufficient to raiſe the mer- | 
cury an inch from B towards A, it is evident that 
this could not be done without the mercury in the ho- 
rizontal leg retiring four inches from E towards D; 
and thus the ſcale of variation counted on the horizon- 
tal leg would be 12 inches. But the inconveniences of 
friction are much greater here than in the diagonal ba- 
rometer; and beſides, by the leaſt accident the mercury 
is apt to be driven out at the open orifice F. 
The pendant barometer (Ne 4.) conſiſts of a ſingle 
tube, ſuſpended by a ftring faſtened to the end A. 
This tube is of a conical or tapering figure, the end 
A being ſomewhat leſs than the end B. Tt is herme- 
tically ſealed at A, and filled with mercury: then will 
the mercury fink to its common ſtation, and admit of 
a length of altitude CD, equal to that in the common 
barometers. But from the conical bore of the tube 
the mercury will deſcend as the air grows lighter, till it 
reaches its loweſt altitude, when the mercury will ſtand 
from the lower part of the tube B to E, fo that BE 
will be equal to 28 inches : conſequently the mercury 
will, in ſuch a tube, move from A to E, or 32 inches, 
if the tube be five feet, or 60 inches; and therefore 
the ſcale AE is here above ten times greater than in 
the common barometer: but the fault of this barome- 
ter is, that the tube being of a very ſmall bore, the 
friction will be conſiderable, and prevent its moving 
freely; and if the tube is made of a wider bore, the 
mercury will be apt to fall out. | 
No F. is an E of Mr Rowning, by which 
the ſcale of variation may be increaſed to any length, 
or even become infinite. ABC is a compound tube 
hermetically ſealed at A, and open at C, empty from 
A to D, filled with mercury from thence to B, and 
from thence to E with water. Let GBH be a hori- 
zoutal line; then it is plain from the nature of the 
ſyphon, that all the compound fluid contained in the 
part from H to G, will be always i æquilibris with 
itſelf, be the weight of the air what it will, becauſe 
the preſſure at H and G muſt be equal, Whence it 
is evident, that the column of mercury DH is 7» 
equilibrio with the column of water GE, and a column 
of air taken conjointly, and will therefore vary with 
the ſum of the variations of theſe. That the variation 
in this barometer may be infinite, will appear from the 
following computation. Let the proportion between 
the bores of the tube AF and FC be ſuch, that when 
HD, the difference of the legs wherein the mercury 1s 
contained, is augmented one inch, GE, the difference 
of the legs wherein the water is contained, ſhall be di- 
miniſhed 14: then, as much as the preſſure of the mer- 
cury is augmented, that of the water will be diminiſhed, 
and fo the preſſure of both taken together will remain 
as it was; and conſequently, after it has begun to riſe, 
it will have the ſame tendency to riſe on, without ever 
coming to an equilibrium with the air. 5 
N s 6. repreſents Dr Hook's wheel-barometer. Here 

ACDG is a glaſs tube, having a large round head at 
A, and turned up at the lower end F. Upon the ſur- 
face of the mercury in the bent leg is an iron ball G, 
with a ſtring going over a pulley CD. To the other 


end of the ſtring is faſtened a ſmaller ball H, which 
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the mercury riſes in the leg FG, turns the index KL 
from N towards M, on the graduated circle MNQP ; 
as it riſes in the other leg, the index is carried the con- 
trary way by the deſcent of the heavier ball G, along 
with the mercury. "The friction of this machine, how- 
ever, unleſs it 18 made with very great accuracy, renders 
it uſeleſs. N | 

No 7. is another barometer inventedby Mr Rowning, 
in which alſo the ſcale may be infinite. ABCD is a 
cylindrical veſſel, filled with a fluid to the height W, 
in which is immerged the barometer SP conſiſting of 
the following parts: The principal one is the glaſs 
tube TP, (repreſented ſeparately at ), whoſe upper 
end T is hermetically ſealed : this end does not appear 
to the eye, being received into the Jower end of a tin 
pipe GH, which in its other end G receives a cylin- 
dric rod or tube ST, and thus fixes it to the tube 'TP. 
This rod ST may be taken off, in order to put in its 
ſtead a larger or a leſſer as occaſion requires. S is a 
ilar at the top of the rod ST; and ſerves as an index 
by pointing to the graduated ſcale LA, which is fixed 
to the cover of the veſſel] ABC D. MN is a large cy- 
lindrical tube made of tin, (repreſented ſeparately at 
un), which receives in its cavity the ſmaller part of the 
tube TP, and is well cemented to it at both ends, that 
none of the fluid may get in. The tube TP, with this 
apparatus, being filled with mercury, and plunged into 
the baſon MP, which hangs by two or more wires upon 
the lower end of the tube MN, mult be ſo poiſed as to 
float in the liquor contained in the veſſel ABCD; and 
then the whole machine riſes when the atmoſphere be- 
comes lighter, and vice verſa. Let it now be ſuppoſed, 
that the fluid made uſe of is water; that the given 
variation in the weight of the atmoſphere is ſuch, that, 
by prefling upon the ſurface of the water at W, the 
ſurface of the mercury at X may be raiſed an inch 
higher, (meaſuring from its ſurface at P), than before; 
and that the breadth of the cavity of the tube at X, 
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cavity X more than before, and conſequently in the 
baſon a cubic inch leſs. Now, upon this ſuppoſition, 
there will be a cubic inch of water in the baſon more 
than there was before ; becauſe the water will ſucceed 
the mercury, to fill up its place. Upon this account 
the whole machine will be rendered heavier than before 
by the weight of a cubic inch of water; and therefore 
will fink, according to the laws of hydroſtatics, till 
a cubic inch of that part of the rod WS, which was 
above the ſurface of the water at W, comes under it. 
Then, if we ſuppoſe this rod ſo ſmall, that a cubic 
inch of it ſhall be 14 inches in length, the whole ma- 
_ Cline will fink 14 inches lower into the fluid than be- 
fore; and conſequently the ſurface of the mercury in 
the baſon will be preſſed, more than it was before, by 
a column of water 14 inches high. But the preſſure of 
14 inches of water is equivalent to one of mercury; this 
additional preſſure will make the mercury aſcend at X 
as much as the ſuppoſed variation in the weight of the 
” did at firſt. This aſcent will give room for a 
<cond cubic inch of water to enter the baſon; the ma- 
chine will therefore be again rendered ſo much heavier, 


Tum, 


ink If the rod was fo ſmall that more than fourteen 


es of it were required to make a cubic inch, the 
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and of the baſon at P, are ſuch, that, by this aſcent of 
the mercury, there may be a cubic inch of it in the 


and will ſubſide 14 inches farther, and ſo on in infin- 
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variation of this machine would be negative with reſpe& Barometer. 
to the common barometer; and inſtead of coming nearer 5 
to an equilibrium with the air by its aſcent or deſcent, 
it would continually recede farther from it: but if leſs 
than 14 inches of rod were required to make a cubic 
inch, the ſcale of variation would be finite, and might 
be made in any proportion to the common one. Neither 
this nor the other infinite barometer have ever been 
tried, ſo that how far they would anſwer the purpoſes 
of a barometer is as yet unknown. 3 
N*8. repreſents another contrivance for enlarging the 
ſcale of the barometer to any ſize. A is the tube of a 
common barometer open at B and ſealed at A, ſuſpended 
at the end of the lever which moves on the fulcrum E. 
—CD is a fixt glaſs tube, which ſerves in place of the 
ciſtern, This laſt tube muſt be ſo wide as to allow the 
tube AB to play up and down within it.—AB being 
filled with mercury, 1s nearly counterbalanced by the 
long end of the lever. When the atmoſphere becomes 
lighter, the mercury deſcends in the long tube, and the 
ſurface of the mercury riſing in the ciſtern puſhes up 
the tube AB, which at the ſame time becoming lighter, 
the lever preponderates, and points out the molt mi- 
nute variations. Here too the friction occaſions incon- 
veniencies; but this may be in ſome meaſure reme- 
died by a ſmall ſhake of the apparatus at each inſpec- 
tion. 5 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Mr Caſwell gives 
the following account of a barometer, which is recom- 
mended by Mr Chambers as the moſt exact hitherto 
invented. Let ABCD (No g.) repreſent a bucket 
of water, in which is the barometer ere zog m, which 
conſiſts of a body ers, and a tube ezy 9: the body 
and tube are both concave cylinders communicating 
with one another, and made of tin : the bottom of the 


tube z, has a lead weight to fink it ſo that the top of 


the body may juſt ſwim even with the ſurface of the wa- 
ter by the addition of ſome grain weights on the top. 
The water, when the inſtrument is forced with its mouth 
downwards, gets up into the tube to the height » . 
There is added on the top a ſmall concave cylinder, 
which I call the pipe to diſtinguiſh it from the bot- 
tom ſmall cylinder which I call the tbe. This pipe is 
to ſuſtain the inſtrument from ſinking to the bottom : 
ud is a wire; ms, de, are two threads oblique to the 
ſurface of the water, which threads perform the office 
of diagonals : for that while the inſtrument ſinks more 
or leſs by the attraction of the gravity of the air, there 
where the ſurface of the water cuts the thread, is formed 
a ſmall bubble; which bubble aſcends up the thread, as 
the mercury in the common barometer aſcends.” 
The dimenſions of this inſtrument given there are, 
21 inches for the circumference of the body, the alti- 
tude 4, each baſe having a convexity of 65 inches. 
The inner circumference of the tube is 5.14 inches, 
and its length 4+ ; ſo that the whole body and tube 
will contain almoſt 24 quarts. The circumference of 
the pipe, that the machine may not go to the bottom 
on every ſmall alteration of the gravity of the air, is 
2.14 inches; according to which dimenſions, he cal- 
culates that it will require 44 grains to fink the body 
to the bottom, allowing it only four inches to deſcend; 
at the ſame time that it is evident, that the fewer grains 
that are required to fink it to this depth, the more 
nice the barometer will be. He alſo caiculates, that 
when 
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when the mercury in the common barometer is 304 
inches high, the body with a weight of 44 grains on 
its top will be kept in equilibrio with the water; but 
when the mercury ſtands at 28 inches, only 19 grains 


can be ſupported: and laſtly, by computing the __ 


of the diagonal threads, &c. he finds, that his inſtru- 
ment is 1200 times more exact than the common ba- 
rometer. 'The following are his obſervations on the uſe 
of it. 

& 1. While the mercury of the common barometer 
is often known to be ſtationary 24 hours together, the 
bubble of the new barometer is rarely found to ſtand 
ſtill one minute. 

«© 2. Suppoſe the air's gravity increaſing, and ac- 
cordingly the bubble aſcending ; during the time that 
it aſcends 20 inches, it will have many ſhort deſcents 
of the quantity of half an inch, one, two, three, or 


more inches; each of which being over, it will aſcend 


again. Theſe retroceſſions are frequent, and of all va- 
rieties in quantity and duration, ſo that there is no 
judging of the general courſe of the bubble by a ſingle 
inſpection, though you ſee it moving, but by waiting a 
little time. Þ 

«© 3, A ſmall blaſt of wind will make the bubble de- 
ſcend ; a blaſt that cannot be heard in a chamber of the 
town will ſenſibly force the bubble downward. The 
blaſts of wind ſenſible abroad, cauſe many of the above- 
mentioned retroceſſions, or accelerations in the general 
courſe ; as I found by carrying my barometer to a place 
where the wind was perceptible. | 

% 4. Clouds make the bubble deſcend. A ſmall 
clond approaching the zenith, works more than a great 
cloud near the horizon. In cloudy weather, the bubble 
deſcending, a break of the clouds (or clear place) ap- 
proaching to the zenith, has made the bubble to aſcend; 
and after that break had paſſed the zenith a conſider- 
able ſpace, the bubble again deſcended. 


& 5, All clouds (except one) hitherto by me ob- 


ſerved, have made the bubble to deſcend. But the o- 
ther day, the wind being north, and the courſe of the 
bubble deſcending, I ſaw to the windward a large thick 
cloud near the horizon, and the bubble ſtill deſcended :: 
but as the cloud drew near the zenith, it turned the way 
of the bubble, making it to aſcend ; and the bubble 
continued aſcending till the cloud was all paſſed, af- 
ter which it reſumed its former deſcent. It was a 
cloud that yielded a cold ſhower of ſmall hail.” 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable contrivances for the 
improvement of the common barometer : and indeed 
we mult agree with Mr Chambers, that the laſt, on ac- 
count of its being ſo exceedingly ſenſible, and likewiſe 
eaſy of conſtruction, and portable, ſeems to deſerve at- 


_ tention much more than the others, which are always the 
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more unexact, and the leſs eaſily moved, according to 
the enlargement of their ſcale; whereas this is ſeemingly 


Marine ba- ſubject to no ſuch inconvenience. It is evident, how- 


rometer by 


Mr Hook, 


ever, that none of theſe could be uſed at ſea, on ac- 
count of the unſteady motion of the ſhip : for which 
reaſon Dr Hook thought of conſtructing a barometer 
upon other principles. Zh 

is contrivance was no other than two'thermome- 
ters. The one was the common ſpirit-of-wine thermo- 
meter, which 1s affected only by the warmth of the air: 
the other, which acts by the expanſion of a bubble of 
air included, is affected not only by the external 


means to eſcape, or depoſits ſome vapours mixed with 


mercury ſomewhat greater than it ought ; but this, if 


one in having the bore of the tube ſmall for about two dir Nag 


ing too haſtily by the motion o 


warmth, but by the various weight of the atmoſphere, 
Therefore, keeping the ſpirit thermometer as a ſtan. 
dard, the excels of the aſcent or deſcent 'of the other 
above it would point out the increaſe or decreaſe of the 
ſpecific gravity of the atmoſphere. This inſtrument is Roe 
recommended by Dr Halley, who ſpeaks of it as fo]. mende 
lows. „It has been obſerved by ſome, that, in long Dr Hillel 
keeping this inſtrument, the air included either finds a 


Batome 


©S 


it, or elſe for ſome other cauſe becomes leſs elaſtic, 
whereby in proceſs of time it gives the height of the 


it ſhould happen in ſome of them, hinders not the uſe- 
fulneſs thereof, for that it may at any time very eaſily 
be corrected by experiment, and the riſing and fallin 
thereof are the things chiefly remarkable in it, the jut 
height being barely a curioſity. 

6e] had one of theſe barometers with me in my late 
ſouthern voyage, and it never failed to prognoſticate W jcights 
and give early notice of all the bad weather we had, ſo Wit 
that I depended thereon, and made proviſion accord. 
ingly; and from my own experience I conclude, that 
a more uſeful contrivance hath not for this long time 
been offered for the benefit of navigation.” 3 

A new kind of marine barometer hath lately been Marie! 
invented by Mr Nairne. It differs from the common rontter 
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feet in its lower part; but above that height it is en- 
larged to the common ſize. Through the {mall part of 
the inſtrument, the mercury 1s N from aſcend- 
the ſhip; and the mo- 

tion of the mercury in the upper wide part is conſe- 
quently leſſened. Much is found to depend on the pro- 
per ſuſpenſion of this inſtrument; and Mr Nairne has 
ſince found, by experiment, the point from which it 
may be ſuſpended ſo as not to be affected by the mo- 
tion of the ſhip. 9 

We mult now ſpeak of the barometer in its ſecond Bone AY 
character, namely, as an inſtrument for meaſuring ac- apple 5 boiled 
ceſſible altitudes. This method was firſt propoſed by 1 luc tubes 
M. Paſcal ; and ſucceeding philoſophers have been at altitude 
no ſmall pains-to aſcertain the proportion between the 
ſinking of the mercury, and the height to which it is 
carried. For this purpoſe, however, a new improve- 
ment in the barometer became neceſſary, viz. the ma- 
king of it eaſily portable from one place to another, 
without danger of its being broken by the motion of 
the mercury in the tube. The common portable ba- 
rometer is conſtrued as follows. | 7 
The tube containing the mercury, inſtead of having Ports 
its lower end immerged in a veſſel of that fluid, has it #9" 
tied up in a leathern bag not quite full of mercury : 
and though the external air cannot get into the bag to 
ſuſpend the mercury in the tube by preſſing on its fur- 
face as in the common one; yet it has the ſame effect, 
by preſſing on the outſide of the bag; which being 


pliant, yields to the preſſure, and keeps the mercury dent 
ſuſpended in the tube at its proper height. This bag * 
is generally incloſed in a little box, through the bottom 4 J 


of which paſſes a ſcrew: with this ſcrew the bag ma) 
be compreſſed ſo as to force the mercury up to the tos 
of the tube; which keeps it ſteady, and hinders it 
from breaking the tube by daſhing againſt the tos 
when it is carried about, which it is otherwiſe apt to do. 3 


1 I 
Among the number of portable barometers we max > 
: : : perhaps 10 
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a K- 
eter. perhaps reckon what Mr Boyle called his Statical ba- 
rometer. It conſiſted of a glaſs bubble, about the ſize 


0 Barone 


; of a large orange, and blown very thin, ſo as to weigh 
* only 70 grains. This being counterpoifed by braſs 
$ Recon. weights in a pair of ſcales that would turn with the 
5 ba ; thirtieth part of a grain, was found to act as a baro- 
> ” meter. The reaſon of this was, that the ſurface of 
: the bubble was oppoſed to a vaſtly larger portion of 
; air than that of the braſs weight; and conſequently 
, hehoved to be affected by the various ſpecific gravity 
f of the atmoſphere: thus when the air became ſpeci- 
| fcally light, the bubble deſcended, and vice verſa; and 
: thus, he ſays, he could have percieved variations of the 
/ atmoſphere no greater than would have been ſufficient 
? to raiſe or lower the mercury in the common barometer 
„an eighth part of an inch. 
| iculics The portable barometer, as already obſerved, has 
| por long been in uſe for the menſuration of acceſſible alti- 
(> heights . , | 
b Hieb. tudes; and, in ſmall heights, was found to be more ex- 
. ater. act than a trigonometrical calculation, the mercury de- 
1 ſcending at the rate of about one inch for 800 feet of 
7 height to which it was carried: but, in grove heights, 
the moſt unaccountable differences were found between 
1 wal the calculations of the moſt accurate obſervers; ſo that 
 romete the ſame mountain would ſometimes have been made 
o Mr Nai, thouſands of feet higher by one perſon than another ; 
4 mored nay, by the ſame perſon at different times. All theſe 
f u. De anomalies M. de Luc of Geneva undertook to ac- 
. . count for, and to remove; and in this undertaking he 
4 perſiſted with incredible patience for 20 years. The 
4 reſult of his labour is as follows. 
4 The firſt cauſe of irregularity obſerved was a fault 
4 in the barometer itſelf. M. de Luc found, that two 
it barometers, though perfectly alike in their appearance, 
8 did not correſpond in their action. This was owing. 
1 to air contained in the tube. The air was expelled by 
d Banne e, boiling the mercury in them; after which, the motions 
c. 2ppicl i... *'. of both became perfectly conſonant. That the tubes 
the cn. bes may bear boiling, they muſt not be very thick, the 
5 i thickneſs of the glaſs not above half a line, and the 
hs diameter of the bore ought to be from two and an half 
5 to three lines. The operation is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner; A chafing diſh with burning coals is 
. placed on a table; the tube, hermetically ſealed at one 
y end, is inverted and filled with mercury within two 
oo Inches of the top; the tube is gradually brought near 
5 the fire, moving it obliquely up and down, that the 
| whole length of it may be heated ; and advancing 1t 
1g bond nearer and nearer, till it is actually in the flame, the 
it baromd globules of air begin to move viſibly towards the top. 
: The boiling at laſt commences; and it is eaſy to make 
5 it take place from one end to the other, by cauſing 
1 the ſeveral parts of the tube ſueceſſively paſs with ra- 
g, pidity through the flame. | 
ig EN . The next cauſe of variation, was a difference of tem- 
ry Ss. Got perature, To difcover the effects of heat on the mer- 
ag 3 ſeveral barometers were choſen that for a long 
"Mm Fly me had been perfectly conſonant in their motions. 
ay One of theſe was placed in an apartment by itſelf, to 
op mark the change in the external air, if any ſhould hap- 
it Pen. The reſt were ſituated in another apartment, 
op along with three thermometers, graduated according 
lo. y io the ſcale of M. De Reamur, and exactly corre- 
ay Sul ipondent with one another. The point at which the 
ps rome mercury ſtood when the experiment began, was care- 


% 1 
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fully noted, and alſo the preciſe height of the thermo- Barometer. 
meters. The latter apartment then was gradually 
heated; and with ſo much uniformity, that the ther- 
mometers continued ſtill to agree. When the heat had 
been augmented as much as poſſible, the altitudes both 
of the barometers and thermometers were. again accu- 
rately marked, to aſcertain the differences that cor- 
reſponded to one another. This experiment was re- 
peated ſeveral times with next to no variation; and 
from the barometer in the firſt apartment it appeared, 
that no ſenſible alteration had taken place in the ex- 
ternal air. Hence M. De Luc found, that an increaſe 
of heat ſufficient to raiſe the thermometer from the 
point of melting ice to that of boiling water, aug- 
ments the height of the mercury in the barometer pre- 
ciſely ſix lines; and therefore, dividing the diſtance 
between theſe two points on the thermometer into 96 
equal parts, there will be Arth of a line to add to, or 
ſubtract from, the height of the mercury in the baro- 
meter, for every degree of variation of the thermometer 


ſo graduated. A ſcale of this kind, continued above 


boiling or below freezing water, accompanies his port- 

able barometer and thermometer.—So accurate, he 

ſays, did long practice make him in barometrical ob- 

ſervations, that he could diſtinguiſh a variation of Ir of 

a line in the height of the mercury. He allows of no 

inclination of the tube, or other means to avgment the 

ſcale, as all theſe methods diminiſh the accuracy of the 

inſtrument. Two obſervations are always required to 

meaſure the altitude of a mountain : one with a baro- 

meter left on the plain, and another on the ſummit 

and both muſt be accompanied with a thermometer. 26 
His portable barometer conſiſts of two tubes, one M. De 

of 34 French inches in length; and from the top, for 1 

this length, perfectly ſtraight; but, below this, it is nee. 

bent round, ſo that the lower end turns up for a ſnort 

ſpace, parallel to the ſtraight part. On this open end 

is fixed a cock; and on the upper fide of this cock, 1s 

placed another tube, of the ſame diameter with the 

former, eight inches in length, open at both ends, and 

communicating with the long tube, through the cock. 

Whea the barometer 1s carried from one place to an- 

other, it 15 inverted very flowly, to hinder any air get- 


ting in; the quickſilver retires into the long tube on 


which the key of the cock is turned; and to preſerve 
the cock from too great preſſure of the mercury, the 
barometer is conveyed about in this inverted poſture. 
When an obfervation is to be made, the cock is firit 
opened; the tube is then turned upright, very ſlowly, 
to prevent, as much as poſlible, all vibration of the 
mercury, which diſturbs: the ' obſervation ; and, ac- 
cording to the weight of the atmoſphere, the mercury 
falls in the longer branch, and riſes up through the 
cock, into the ſhorter. 

The whole of the cock is made of ivory, except the 
key. The extremities of the tubes are wrapped round 
with the. membrane employed by the gold-beaters, 
done over with fiſh-glue, in order to tix them tight, 
the one in the lower, and the other in the upper, end 
of the perpendicular canal of the cock. The part of 
the key that moves within the cock 1s of cork, and the 
outward part or the handle is of ivory. The cork is 
faſtened firmly to the ivory by means of a broad thin 
plate of ſtcel, which cuts both the ivory and cork, 
length- wiſe, through the centre, and reaches inward 
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Barometer. to the hole of the key. This plate alſo eounteracts the by taking theſe two points, the one for the mean alti. Bun re 
— flexibility of the cork, and makes it obey the motion tude, and the other for the mean heat, there will be 
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of the handle, notwithſtanding it is very conſiderably 
compreſſed by the ivory, to render it tight. That this 
compreſſion may not abridge the diameter of the hole 
of the key, it is lined with a thin hollow ivory cylinder, 
of the ſame diameter with the tubes. 

On the upper end of the ſhorter tube is fixed, in the 
intervals of obſervation, a kind of funnel, with a ſmall 
hole in it, which is ſhut with an ivory ſtopple. The 
uſe-of it is to keep the tube clean, to replace the mer- 


cury that may have made its way thro? the cock in con- 


ſequence of any dilatation, and likewiſe to replace the 
mercury taken out of the ſhorter tube, after ſhutting the 
cock, on finiſhing an obſervation ; becauſe, when the 


mercury is left expoſed to the air, it contracts a dark 


pellicle on its ſurface, that ſullies both itſelf and the tube. 
The ſhorter tube ſhould be wiped from time to time, 
by a little bruſh of ſpunge fixed on the end of a wire. 

The barometer, thus conſtructed, is placed in a long 
box of fir, the two ends of which are lined on the 1n- 
{ide with cuſhions of cotton, covered with leather. 
This box may be carried on a man's back, like a qui- 
ver, either walking or riding; and ſhould have a cover 
of wax-cloth, to defend it againſt rain. It ſhould be 
kept at ſome diſtance from the body of the man, and 
be protected from the ſun by an umbrella, when near 
the place of obſervation, to prevent its being affected 
by any undue degree of heat. The barometer ſhould, 


farther, be attended with a plummet, to determine the 


perpendicular poſition of it ; and a tripod, to ſupport 
it firm in that poſition at the time of obſervation. 
The ſcale of the barometer begins on the long tube, 


at a point on a level with the upper end of the ſhort one; 


and riſes, in the natural order of the numbers, to 21 
inches. Below the above point, the ſcale is transferred 
to the ſhort tube; and deſcends on it, in the natural 
order of the numbers, to 7 inches. The whole length 
of the ſcale is 28 French inches; and fince, as the 
mercury falls in the one tube, it muſt riſe in the other; 
the total altitude will always be found by adding that 
part of the ſcale, which the-mercury occupies in the long 
tube, to that part of it which the mercury does not 
occupy in the ſhort one. In eſtimating, however, the 
total fall or riſe on the long tube, every ſpace muſt be 


reckoned twice; becauſe, of barometers of this con- 


ſtruction, half the real variation only appears in one of 
the branches. 
Near the middle of the greater tube, 13 placed the 


thermometer abovementioned, for aſcertaining the cor- 


rections to be made on the altitude of the mercury, in 


conſequence of any change in the temperature of the 


air. It 1s placed about the middle of the barometer, 
that it may partake as much as poſſible of its mean 
heat. The ball is nearly of the ſame diameter with 
the tube of the barometer, that the dilatations or con- 
denſations of the fluids they contain may more exactly 
correſpond. The ſcale is divided into 96 parts; be- 
tween the points of hoiling water and melting ice, and 
the term of o, is placed one eighth part of this interval 
above the lower point; ſo that there are 12 degrees 
below, and 84 above, it. The reaſon for placing o here 
is, that, as 27 French inches are about the mean height 
of the barometer, ſo the 12 degree above freezing is 
nearly the mean altitude of the thermometer. Hence, 


fewer corrections neceſſary to reduce all obſervations to 


the ſame ſtate, than if any higher or lower points had 


been fixed upon. | | 
If then the barometer remain at 27 inches, and the 
thermometer at o, there are no corrections whatever to 
be made. But if, while the barometer continues at 27 
inches, the thermometer ſhall riſe any number of de- 
rees above o, fo many ſixteenths of a line muſt be 
fubtracted from the 27 inches, to obtain the true height 
of the barometer, produced by the weight of the at- 
moſphere, and to reduce this obſervation to the ſtate 


of the common temperature. If, on the other hand, 


the thermometer ſhall fall any number of degrees below 
o, while the barometer ſtill ſtands at 27 inches, ſo man 
ſixteenths muſt be added to that height, to obtain the 
true altitude. | | 
Nothing is more ſimple than theſe corrections, when 
the barometer. is at or near 27 inches of height, If, 
however, it fall ſeveral inches below this point, as the 
portable barometer very frequently muſt, the dilata- 
tions will no longer keep pace with the degrees of heat, 
after the rate * xx of a line for every e of the 
thermometer; becauſe, the columns of mercury being 


ſhortened, the quantity of fluid to be dilated will be di- 


miniſhed. The truth is, the quantity of the dilata- 
tions for the ſame degree of heat is juſt as much dimi- 
miniſhed as the column 1s ſhortened. If, then, it ſhall 


{ſill be found convenient to reckon the dilatations by 


ſixteenths of a line, theſe ſixteenths muſt be counted on 
a ſcale, of which the degrees ſhall be as much longer 
than the degrees of the Pa ſcale, as the ſhortened co- 
lumn of mercury is leſs than 27 inches, the height to 
which the length of the degrees of the firſt ſcale was 
adapted. For inſtance, let the mercury deſcend to 13+ 
inches, half the mean column, and let the thermome- 
ter aſcend 10 degrees above the mean heat; 10 ſix- 
teenths ſhould be deduced from the mean column, for 
this temperature, according to the rule; but 10 half. 


ſixteenths only, or 5 whole ſixteenths, muſt be ſubtrac- 


ted from the column of 13 inches, becauſe the ſum 
of its dilatations will be half that of the former, the 
quantities of fluid being to one another in that propor- 
tion. Ne : | 

It would cauſe conſiderable embarraſſment if the ſix- 


teenths of correction were always to be ſubdivided into 


leſs fractions, proportional to every half inch of de- 


ſcent of the barometer; and the ſame end is obtained 


in a very eaſy manner, by reckoning the corrections on 
different ſcales of the ſame length, but of which the 
degrees are longer according as the columns of the 
barometer are ſhorter. For example, the degrees of 
correction on the ſcale applicable to the column of 132 
inches, will be double in length what the ſame de- 
grees are for the column of 27 inches; and, of courſe, 
the number of corrections will be reduced likewiſe one 
half, which we have ſeen by the rule they ought to be, 
The author conſtructed, on a piece of vellum, ſcales 
with theſe properties, for no leſs than 23 columns of 
mercury, being all thoſe between 18 inches and 29 in- 
cluſive, counting from half inch to half inch; within 
which extremes, every practical caſe will be compre- 
hended. He wrapped this vellum ,on a ſmall hollow 
cylinder, including a ſpring, like a ſpring · curtain, an 
xe 
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ſunpeter. fixed it on the right fide of the thermometer. The vel- 
lum is made to paſs from right to left, behind the tube 

of the thermometer, and to graze along its ſurface. 

The obſerver, to find the corrections to be made, pulls 

out the vellum till the ſcale correſponding to the ob- 

ſerved altitude of the baromettr comes to touch the 
thermometer, and on that ſcale he counts them. The 

„ vellum is then let go, and the {crew gently furls it up. 
js oper = The author having now, as he imagined, completely 
ono the - ed the inſtruments neceſſary for the accurate men- 
| 75m ſuration of heights; proceeded to eſtabliſh, by expe- 
riment, the altitudes correſponding to the different de- 

ſcents of the mercury. Much had been written, and 
many rules had been given, on this ſubject, by different 
eminent philoſophers, ſince the days of Paſcal, who 
fr{t broached it: but theſe diſagreed ſo much with one 
another, and preſented ſo little good reaſon why any 
one of them ſhould be preferred, that no concluſien 
could, with confidence, be deduced from them, It 
became requiſite, therefore, to Jay them all aſide, and 
to endeavour to diſcover, by practice, what could not 
be aſcertained by theory. Saleve, a mountain near 
Geneva, was choſen for the ſcene of theſe operations. 
This mountain is near 3000 French feet high. The 
height of it was twice meaſured by levelling, and the 
reſults of the menſurations differed only 10+ inches; 
tho? there intervened fix months between them, and the 
total altitude was ſo conſiderable. On this mountain 
were choſen no leſs than 15 different ſtations, riſing af- 
ter the rate of 200 feet, one above another, as nearly 
as the ground would admit. At theſe ſtations, it was 
propoſed to make ſuch a number of obſervations as 
might be a good foundation, either for eſtabliſhing a 


and the deſcents of the mercury, or for preferring ſome 
one of thoſe formerly diſcovered. _ | 
Wc: Little progreſs was made in this plan, when a phe- 
* of nome non, altogether unexpected, preſented itſelf. The 
bh 4 barometer being obſerved, at one of the ſtations, twice 
fre. in one day, was found to ſtand higher in the latter ob- 
of the ſervation than in the former. This alteration gave 
" title ſurpriſe, becauſe it was naturally imputed to a 
change of the weight of the atmoſphere, which would 
aftect the barometer on the plain in the ſame manner. 
But it produced a degree of aſtoniſhment, when, on 
examining the ſtate of the latter, it was found, inſtead 
of correſponding with the motions of the former, to 
have held an oppoſite courſe, and to have fallen while 
the other roſe. This difference could not proceed from 
any inaccuracy in the obſervations, which had been 
taken with all imaginable care; and it was ſo conſi- 
derable as to deſtroy all hopes of ſueceſs, ſhould the 
cauſe not be detected and compenſated. 

The experiment was repeated ſeveral times, at in- 
tervals, that no material circumſtance might eſcape no- 
tice, An obſerver on the mountain, and another on 
the plain, took their reſpective ſtations at the riſing of 
the ſun, and continued to mark an obſervation, every 
quarter of an hour, till it ſet. It was found, that the 
lower barometer gradually deſcended for the firſt three 
quarters of the day, after which it re-aſcended, till, in 
the evening, it ſtood at nearly the ſame height as in the 
oo gs that the higher, barometer. aſcended for the 

rſt three fourths of the day, and then deſcended, fo as 


to regain likewiſe, about ſunſet, the altitude of the 
Vor. IL 
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The following theory ſeems to account in a ſatis- 
factory manner for this phenomenon, When the ſun accounted 

riſes above the horizon of any place, .his beams pene- for. 
trate the whole of the ſection of the atmoſphere of 
which that horizon is the baſe. They fall, however, 
very obliquely on the greater part of it, communicate 
little heat to it, and conſequently produce little dila- 
tation of its air. As the ſun advances, the rays be- 
come more direct, and the heat and rarefaction of coarſe 
increaſe, But the greateſt heat of the day is not feit 
even when the rays are molt direct, and the ſur is in 
the meridian. It increaſes while the place receives 
more rays than it loſes, which it will do for a conſider- 
able time after mid-day; in like manner, as the tide 
attains not its higheſt altitude till the moon has ad- 
vanced a conſiderable way to the welt of the meridian. 
The heat of the atmoſphere is greateſt at the ſurface of 
the earth, and ſeems not to aſcend to any great di- 
{tance above it. The dilatations, for this reaſon, of 
the air, produced by the fun, will be found chiefly, if 
not ſolely, near the earth. A motion mult take place, 
in all directions, of the adjacent air, to allow the 
heated air to expand itſelf, The heated columns ex- 
tending themſelves vertically, will become longer, and 
at the ſame time ſpecifically lighter, in conſequence of 
the rarefaction of their inferior parts. The motion of 
air, til] it riſes into wind, is not rapid ; theſe length- 
ened columns, therefore, will take ſome time to diſſi- 
pate their ſummits among the adjacent leſs rarefied co- 
lumns that are not fo high; at leaſt, they will not do 
this as faſt as their length is increaſed by the rarefac- 
tion of their baſes. „ | 

The reader, we preſume, anticipates the application 
of this theory to the ſolution of the phenomenon in 
queſtion. The barometer on the plain begins to fall 
a little after morning, becauſe the column of air that 
ſupports it becomes ſpecifically lighter on account of 
the rarefaction ariſing from the heat of the ſun. It 
continues to fall for the firſt three quarters of the day ; 
becauſe, during that time, the heat, and conſequently 
the rarefaction, are gradually increaſing. It riſes again, 
after this period ; becauſe the cold, and of courſe the 
condenſation, coming on, the ſpecitic gravity is aug- 
mented by the ruſhing in of the adjacent air. The e- 
quilibrium is reſtored, and the mercury returns to the 
altitude of the morning. | 

The barometer on the eminence riſes after morning, 
and continues to do ſo for three fourths of the day, 
for two reaſons. The denſity of the columns of air 
is greateſt near the earth, and decreaſes as the diſtance 
from it increaſes, The higher, for this reaſon, we 
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aſcend in the atmoſphere, we meet with air ſpecifically 


lighter. But by the rarefaction of the bale of the co- 
lumn that ſupports the mercury of the barometer on 
the eminence, the denſer parts of that column are raiſed 
higher than naturally they would be if, left to the o- 
peration of their own gravity. On this account, the 
higher barometer is preſſed with a weight, nearly as 
great as it would ſuſtain, were it brought down, in 
the atmoſphere, to the natural place of that denſer air 
now raiſed above it by che prolongation of the baſe of 
the column. The other reaſon is, that as the rarefac- 


tion does not take place at any great diſtance from the 
earth, little change 1s 1 in the ſpeciſic unit, 
61: of 
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1 0 
of the portion of the column that preſſes on the higher 
barometer, and the ſummit of that column diſſipates 
itſelf more ſlowly than it increaſes. Thus, we ſee 
how this barometer mult aſcend during the firſt three 
fourths of the day, and purſue a courſe the reverſe 
The condenſations returning af- 
ter this time, the denſer air ſubſides, the equilibrium 
takes place, and the mercury deſcends to its firlt poſi- 
tion. 

This phenomenon prompted the idea of a ſecond pair 
of thermometers, to meaſure the mean heat of the co- 
lumn of air intercepted between the barometers. Theſe 
thermometers are extremely delicate and ſenſible. The 


tubes are the fineſt capillary, the glaſs very thin, and 
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the diameters of the balls only three lines. The balls 


are inſulated, or detached from the ſcales, which are 


fixed to the tubes only, by ligatures of fine brafs-wire 
covered with ſilk. The air, by this contrivance, has 
free communication with the balls on all ſides; and, if 
the direct rays of the ſun be intercepted at ſome di- 
ſtance by a bit of paper, or even the leaf of a tree, the 
thermometers will quickly mark the true temperature 
of the air. | 

The reader, perhaps, will aſk here, Could not this 
end have been gained by the firſt pair of thermome- 
ters? But we muſt requeſt him to ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, till we have explained the theory of computing 
the altitudes from the deſcents of the mercury. He 
will then find the ſcales of theſe thermometers ſo dif- 
ferent, that neither of them could, without much incon- 
veniency, ſerve the purpoſe of the other. 

The altitudes are computed by logarithms. A table 
of logarithms contains two ſeries of numbers, running 
parallel to one another. The firſt has its terms in geo- 
metrical progreſſion, and the ſecond its terms in arith- 
metical. The natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. form 
the firſt ſeries; which, though in arithmetical progreſ- 
ſion when ſtanding detached, are in geometrical in 
regard of the ſecond ſeries; whoſe terms are in arith- 
metical progreſſion, and are called logarithms, becauſe 
they expreſs the diſtance of their correſpondent terms 
of the geometrical progreſſion from the beginning of 
the ſeries. | 
To apply this table to the preſent purpoſe : let us 
ſuppoſe the whole atmoſphere divided into concentric 
ſpherical ſections, whoſe common centre is that of the 


earth. Suppoſe, alſo, all theſe ſections of equa] thick- 


neſs, namely, 12.497 toifes, which is found to be the 
thickneſs of the loweft ſection, and balances a line of 
mercury, when the barometcr ſtands at 348 lines or 
29 inches. Add, then, all theſe ſections together; and 
we ſhall have the total altitude of the atmoſphere ex- 
preſſed in an arithmetical progreſſion, whoſe common 
difference is 12.497 toiſes. Confequently, in this view, 
the heights are proportional to the logarithms, 

It remains only to find the deſcents of the mercury, 
which meaſures the weights of the reſpective ſections, 
in geometrical proportion, in order to jultify the ap- 
plication of the W table to the computation 
of the altitudes. Now, it is eaſy to prove, in a very 
ſatisfactory manner, that the mean denſities of theſe ſec- 
tions, which are in proportion of their weights, muſt 
be in geometrical progreſſion, when the altitudes are 
in artthmetical ; conſequently, it is with great propriety 
and convenience that the logarithms are employed in 
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the computation of the altitudes correſponding to the Barometer 
deſcents of the mercury. For, to find the vertical di. 
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ſtance between two barometers, at different heights, no 
more is neceſſary than to look, in a table of logarithms, 
for the numbers that expreſs in lines, or ſixteenths of a 
line, the altitudes of the two columns of mercury, and 
take the logarithms of theſe numbers, whoſe difference 
will give this diſtance accurately, in thouſandth parts of 
a toiſe, Multiply the toiſes by 6, which will forniſh 
the altitudes in French feet. 

The author made about 500 different obſervations at 
the ſeveral] ſtations on the mountain of Saleve, which 


both ſuggeſted and verified the computation by loga- 


rithms. any, however, of theſe obſervations, pro- 
duced conclufions that deviated confiderably from the 
reſults of the actual menſuration, on account of the dif. 
ferent temperatures in which they were taken. It was 
the defign of the fecond pair of thermometers to point 
out the corrections of theſe deviations. In ſettling the 
ſcales neceſſary for this end, the firſt object was, to 
mark the temperature of all the obſervations where 
the logarithms gave the altitudes exactly, or nearly e- 
qual to what they were found to be by levelling. This 
temperature correſponded to 164 on the ſcale of Reau- 
mur, and to 70 on that of Fahrenheit, and at it was fixed 
the term o. The next ſtep was, to determine the cor- 
rections of the heights that became neceſſary, accord- 
ing as the ſtate of the air was warmer or colder than 
the fixed point. With this view, all the remaining ob- 
ſervations were collected, and compared with the dif- 
ferent temperatures in which they were taken; and 
from an attentive examination of theſe circumſtances, 
it was diſcovered, that for every 215 feet of height fur- 
niſhed by the logarithms, one foot of correction mult 
be added or ſubtracted, for every degree of the ther- 
mometer, according as it ſtood above or below the 
term o. | 

The ſcale of Reaumur did not conveniently expreſs 


this correction of i to 215. The author wiſhed to adopt 


the ratio of 1 to 1000, in forming a new ſcale for that 
purpoſe; but the diviſions would have been too ſmall, 
He employed, therefore, that of 1 to 500; becauſe, 
by doubling the degrees of the higher thermometer a- 
bove or below o; or, which amounted nearly to the 
ſame thing, by doubling the mean heat of the column 
of air in taking the ſum of the degrees of both thermo- 
meters, there reſulted the ratio of 1 to 1000. The new 
ſcale, then, was divided by the following proportion: 
As 215, the laſt term of the ratio found by Reaumur's 
ſcale, is to g oo, the lalt term of the ratio to be applicd 
on the new ſcale; ſo is 80, the parts between the fixed 
points of the firſt ſcale, to 186, the number of parts be- 


tween the ſame points on the ſecond, And as 80 is to 


186, ſo is 162, the point on Reaumur's ſcale at which 
the logarithms give the altitudes without correction, 
to 39, the point at which. they give them on the new 
ſcale. The term © is placed at this point, 39 at melt- 
ing ice, and 147 at that of boiling water. To reduce 
all obſervations to the ſame temperature by thus ſcale, 
nothing more is neceſſary than to multiply the heights 
found from the logarithms, by the ſum of the degrees 
of both thermometers above or below o, and to divide 
the product by 1000. The quotient mult be added to, 
or ſubtracted from, the logarithmic height, according 
as the temperature is poſitive or negative. Fo 


— 
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parliament: till about the reign of that prince the con- 
flux of them became fo large and troubleſome, that 
the king was obliged to divide them, and ſummon only 
the greater barons in perſon ; leaving the ſmall ones to 
be ſummoned by the ſheriff, and (as it is ſaid) to fit by 


repreſentation in another houſe; which gave riſc to the 
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ter, Parometer, As 2 ſpecimen of the author's method, we ſhall now 
_ Bron. preſent our readers with the reſult of his operations at 
dhe 15 ſtations on Saleve. In one column are marked 

the heights found by levelling, and oppoſite to them 
the ſame heights found by the barometer; to the latter 


Baron, ; 
ÞP wronet. 
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index, to mark diſtinctly a variation of the mercury to borne by the buſband on an eſcutcheon of pretence *. See Pale, 

t the thouſandth part of an inch, which correſponds, on BARON (Robert), a dramatic author, who and E/cur- 
N the ſurface of the earth, to nearly 6 inches of height. lived during the reign of Charles I. and the Pro- 
4 BARON, a degree next below a viſcount, and the tectorſhip of Oliver Cromwell. He received the ear- 
FT l»welt of nobility. See NonitiTy. lier parts of his education at Cambridge, after which 
ie A baron's is the molt general and univerſal title of he became a member of the honourable ſociety of 
in nobility; for originally every one of the peers of ſupe- Gray's-Inn, During his relidence at the univerſity, 
o- rior rank had alſo a barony annexed to his other titles. he wrote a novel called the Cyprian Academy, in which 
-W But it hath ſometimes happened, that, when an ancient he introduced the two firlt of the dramatic pieces men- 
n: baron hath been raiſed to a new degree of peerage, in tioned below. The third of them is a much more 
's the courſe of a few generations the two titles have de- regular and perfect play, and was probably written 
ed ſcended differently; one perhaps to the male deſcend- when the author had attained a riper age. The names 
ed ants, the other to the heirs general; whereby the earl- of them are, 1. Deorum Dona, a maique. 2. Gripas 
be- dom or other ſuperior title hath ſubſiſted without a and Hegio, a paſtoral. 3. Mirza, a tragedy, Mr Ba- 
to barony: and there are alſo modern inſtances, where ron had a great intimacy with the celebrated Mr James 
ich earls and viſcounts have been created without annexing Howell, the great traveller, in whoſe collections of Let- 
four 2 barony to their other honours: ſo that now the rule ters * there is one to this gentleman, who was at that * Vol. III. 
new doth not hold univerſally, that all peers are barons. time at Paris. To Mr Howel in particular, and to all Let. 415. 
z elt- The original and antiquity of baronies has occaſioned the ladies and gentlewomen in England in general, he 
Juce great inquiries among our Engliſh antiquarians. The has dedicated his romance. 
cale, moſt probable opinion ſeems to be, that they were the BARON (Michael), an excellent comedian of Paris, 
ghts ſame with our preſent lords of manors; to which the was the ſon of Michael Baron another comedian who 
grecs name of court baron (which is the lord's court, and was a native of Iſſondun. He wrote ſome poems, and 
vide incident to every manor) giyes ſome countenance. It ſeveral theatrical pieces, which are printed together in 
d to, may be collected from king John's magna charta, that 2 vols 12mo. He died at Paris in 1729, aged 77. 
rding originally all lords of manors, or barons, that held of BARONET. This is a modern degree of honour, 

3 the king in capite, had ſeats in the great council or inſtituted by king James I. on the 22% of May, 1611, 


is probably ſuſceptible of improvement. 


are prefixed the number of obſervations of which they 


are the mean. | ſeparation of the two houſes of parliament. By de- 
; grees the title came to be confined to the greater ba- 
tations. Heights by Number of Heights by rons, or lords of parliament only; and there were no 
levelling. obſervations. barometer. other barons among the peerage but ſuch as were ſum- 
feet. inches. feet moned by writ, in reſpe& of the tenure of their lands 
I 219 2 12 2304 or baronies, till Richard II. firſt made it a mere title 
2 428 10 13 435 1 of honour, by conferring it on divers perſons by his let- 
3 586 © 13 59147 ters patent. See Law, Part III. N? clviii. 12, 13, 14. 
4 728 8 21 732 7 BARON by Tenure, one who held certain territories 
5 8 -4 91924 of the king, who ſtill retained the tenure in chief to 
6 1238 5» 27 12212 himſelf. 

7 140 8 23 141825 Barons of the Exchequer, the four judges to whom 
8 10 8 17 1798771 the adminiſtration of juſtice is committed, in cauſes be- 
9 1905. 3 17 1962 7 tween the king and his ſubjects, relating to matters 
10 2211 O 17 98910 concerning the revenue. They were formerly barons of 
11 2333 © 17 233177 the realm, but of late are generally perſons learned in 
12 2582 4 16 258315 the laws. Their office is alſo to look into the accounts 
13 2900 ..0 15 2703 N of the king, for which reaſon they have auditors under 

14 2742 0 10 2741 + them. See AvuDITOR. 1 . 
„ 2926 © 15 292435 BaroNs of the Cingue-ports are members of the houſe 


From this table, we preſume the reader will be in— 
clined to entertain the moſt favourable opinion of the 
abilities and induftry of the author; but his barometer 
It ſeems too 
bulky and complex, and liable to accidents, and will 


require long practice to render other obſervers equally 


accurate and dextrous with him in its uſe. We hear, 
however, that the ingenious Mr Ramſden of London, 
optician, has actually invented and conſtructed a port- 
able barometer, as ſimple and light, almoſt, as the com- 
mon ſtationary one. It is little apt to be diſarranged 


by motion; and is capable, by the help of a Nonius 


of commons, elected by the five ports, two for each 
port. See the article Cixaquk-PORTS. 

BAR Ox and Feme, in the Engliſh law, a term uſed 
for huſband and wife, in relation to each other: and 
they are deemed but one perſon; ſo that a wife cannot 
be witneſs for or againſt her huſband, nor he for or a- 
gainſt his wife, except in caſes of high treaſon. 

BARON and Feme, in heraldry, is when the coats of 
arms of a man and his wife are borne par pale in the ſame 
eſcutcheon, the man's being always on the dexter ſide, 
and the woman's on the ſiniſter; but here the woman 
is ſuppoſed not an heireſs, for then her coat muſt be 
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Haroret, and the gf® year of his reign; who made it hereditary diſtinguiſhed for her muſical talents, and for her beauty Baroni Baro 
* in the male line, as an encouragement to thoſe of his ſirnamed the fair. Leonora had leſs beauty than her Barouius | 


_ Berrat! 


ſubjects who aſſiſted in the reduction of the province of 
Ulter in Ireland. The number of baronets was firſt 
reſtricted to 200; but it is now enlarged at the king's 
pleaſure, without limitation. The title of baronet is 
conferred by patent under the great feal; and, like other 
knights, he is diſtinguiſhed by the appellative Sir, pre- 
fixed to his Chriſtian name, in ſpeaking and writing. 

No perſon could be admitted into this order, unleſs 
he was a gentleman of unblemithed morals, and poſſeſ- 
ſed of an yearly income of 1ccol. in land; and the 
expreſs condition of his admiſſion was, that he ſhould 
pay 1095 J. for the maintenance of 30 folders, for three 
years on the military eſtabliſhment of Ireland. As an 
armorial badge of diſtinction, a baronet wears, in a 
canton or eſcutcheon, the arms of Uliter, viz. Argent, 
a ſiniſter Hand couped at the wriſt, Gules. 

BaroNET VH Scotland. The. order of baronets in 
Scotland was alſo projected by king James I. for the 
plantation and cultivation of the province of Nova 
Scotia, in America; and his fon king Charles I. ex- 
ecuted his royal father's plan by inſtituting this or- 
der ſoon after his acceſſion. to the throne: the firſt per- 
ſon dignified with this title was Sir Robert Gordon, 
of Gordonſtone, a younger fon of the carl of Suther- 
land, whoſe patent bears date the 28 of May 1625. 
— His majeſty king Charles I. was fo deſirous of add- 
ing every mark of dignity to this his favourite order, 
that, four years after its inſtitution, he iſſued a royal 
warrant, granting them the privilege of wearing an 
orange ribbon and a medal; which laſt was prelented 
to each of them by the king himſelf, according to the 
words of the warrant. All the privileges of the order, 
particularly this of wearing the medal, were confirmed 
at the king's requeft by the Convention of Eſtates, in 
the year 1630; and in order to eſtabliſh them on the 
moſt folid foundation, they were again confirmed by 
an act of the parliament of Scotland, in the year 1633. 
This mark of diſtinction fell to the ground with all the 
other honours of this country, during the uſurpation of 
of the long parliament and of Oliver Cromwell. It con- 
tinued in general, though not total diſuſe, after the Re- 
ſtoration. There have been former meetings of the 
order to revive the uſe of it, one in the year 1721, and 
another in 1734. Theſe meetings proved ineffectual, 
becauſe the proper ſteps towards its revival were not 
taken; but, under the auſpices of our illuſtrious mo- 
narch George III. ſuch meaſures were concerted in the 
year 1775, as have effectually eſtabliſhed this honour- 
able dignity. 

BaroxerT F Ireland. This order was likewiſe inſti- 
tuted by king James I. in the 15 year of his reign, 
for the ſame purpoſe and with the ſame privileges within 
the kingdom of Ireland, as he had conferred on the like 
order in England; for which the Iriſh baronets paid 
the ſame fees into the treaſury of Ireland. The firſt of 
that kingdom that was advanced to this hereditary dig- 
nity was Sir Francis Blundell, then ſecretary for the 
affairs of Ircland. Since his time, ſeveral have been 
created, no number being limited. 

BARONT (Leonora), a celebrated finger and com- 
>oſer, was born at Naples, but ſpent the greateſt part 
of her life at Rome. She was daughter of Adriana 
Earoni of Mantua, baroneſs of Pian-caretta; a lady alſo 


mother; but excelled her in her profound Kill in muſic, 
the fineneſs of her voice, and the charmingneſs of her 
manner. She 1s faid by Mr Bavle to have been one of 


the fineſt ſingers in the world. She was, as well as her 


mother, celebrated by the wits, who {trove to excel 
each other in recording her praiſes; and in 1639 there 
was publiſhed, at Bracciano, a collection of Latin, 
Greek, Italian, Spaniſh, and French poems made upon 
her, under this title, Applauſi Poetici alle Glorie della 


Signora Leonora Baroni. Among the Latin poems of 


Milton are no fewer than three entitled Ad Leonoram 


Romæ canentem,” wherein this lady is celebrated for 
her ſinging, with an alluſion to her mother's exquiite 
performance on the lute. A fine eulogium on this ac- 
compliſhed woman is contained in a difcourſe on the 
Muſic of the Italians, printed with the life of Mal- 
herbe, and ſome other treatiſes at Paris, 1672, in12mo. 
This diſcourſe was compoſed by Mr Maugars, prior of 
St Peter de Mac, the king's interpreter of the Engliſh 
language, and beſides fo famous a performer on the viol, 
that the king of Spain and ſeveral other lovereign princes 
of Europe deſired to hear him. The character given by 
this perſon of Leonora Baron is as follows: “ She is 
endowed with fine parts; ſhe has a very good judg- 
ment to diſtinguiſh good from bad mutic ; ſhe under- 
itands tt perfectly well; and even compoſes, which 
makes her abſolute miſtreſs of what ſhe ſings, and gives 
her the moſt exact pronunciation and expreſſion of the 
ſenſe of her words. She does not pretend to beauty, 
neither is ſhe diſagreeable, or a coquet. She fings with 
a bold and generous modeity, and an agreeable gra- 
vity ; her voice reaches a large compaſs of notes, and 
is exact, loud, and harmon!ous ; ſhe ſoftens and raiſes 
it without {training or making grimaces. Her raptures 
and ſighs are not laſcivious; her loaks have nothing 
impudent, nor does ſhe tranſgreſs a virgin modeſty in 
her geſtures. In paſſing from one key to another, ſhe 
ſhews ſometimes the diviſions of the enharmonic and 
chromatic kind with ſo much art and ſweetneſs, that 
every body is raviſhed with that fine and difficult me- 
thod of ſinging. She has no need of any perſon to al- 
ſiſt her with a theorbo or viol, one of which is neceſ- 
fary to make her finging complete; for ſhe plays per- 
fectly well herſelf on both theſe inſtruments. In ſhort, 
I have had the good fortune to hear her fing ſeveral 
times above 30 different airs, with ſecond and third 
ſtanzas compoſed by berſelf. I muſt not forget to tell 
you, that one day ſhe did me the particular favour to 
ling with her mother and her ſiſter. Her mother played 
upon the lute, her ſiſter upon the harp, and herſelf up- 
on the theorbo. This concert, compoſed of three fine 
voices, and of three different inſtruments, ſo powerfully 
tranſported my ſenſes, and threw me into ſuch rap- 
tures, that I forgot my mortality, and thought myſcit 
already among the angels enjoying the felicity of the 
bleſſed.“ ; 
BARONIUS {Czfar), a pious and learned cardi- 
nal, was born at Sore in 1538. He ſtudied at Rome, 
and put himſclf under the diſcipline of St Philip de Ne- 
ri. In 1593, he was made general of the congregation 
of the Oratory by the reſignation of the founder Phi- 
lip de Neri. Pope Clement VIII. made him his confeſ- 
ſor, and created him a cardinal in 1596. He was _ 
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wards made librarian to the Vatican; and died in 160g, 
at 68 years of age. He wrote ſeveral works, the prin- 
cipal of Which is his 4znales Ecclefraſtici, from A. D. 
1 to 1198, in 12 vols folio; which has been abridged 
by ſeveral perſons, particularly by Henry Spondzus, 
Pzovius, and Ludovico Aurelio. | 

BARONY, the honour and territory which gives 
itle to a baron, whether he be a layman or a biſhop. 

BARRA, in commerce, a long- meaſure uſed in 
Portugal and ſome parts of Spain, to meaſure woollen 
cloths, linen cloths, and ſerges. There are three ſorts; 
the barra of Valencia, 13 of which make 12+ yards 
Englith meaſure; the barra of Caſtile, 7 of which make 
6 yards; and the barra of Aragon, 3 of which make 
24 yards Engliſh. | 

BARRABA, (deſart of); a tract of land in Sibe- 
ria, lying between the rivers Irtis and Oby, in the pro- 
vince of Tobolik. It is uninhabited, but not thro' any 
deficiency of the ſoil ; for that is excellent for tillage, 
and part of it might alſo be laid out in meadows and 

aſtures. It is interſperſed with a great number of lakes, 
which abound with a ſpecies of carp called by the neigh- 
bouring people karawſchen; and the country produces 
great numbers of elks, deer, foxes, ermine, and ſquirrels. 
Between the Irtis and Oby are ſome rich copper- mines; 
particularly on a mountain called Pid2ava, from the 
picta or white firs that grow upon it. Every hundred 
weight of the ore found here yields 12 pounds of pure 
copper; and there is no occaſion for digging deep in 
order to come at it. Molt of theſe ores, beſides being 
very rich in copper, yicld a great deal of filver, which 
affords ſo much gold as makes rich returns for the 


trouble and expence of extract ing it. 


BARRACAN, in commerce, a ſort of ſtuff, not dia- 
pered, ſomething like camblet, but of a coarſer grain. 
It is uſed to make cloaks, ſurtouts, and ſuch other gar- 
ments, to keep off the rain. — The cities where the 
moſt barracans are made in France are, Valenciennes, 
Liſle, Abbeville, Amiens, and Roan. Thoſe of Va- 
lenciennes are the moſt valued; they are all of wool, 
both the warp and the woot. | 

BARRACKS, or Bazacks, places for ſoldiers to 
lodge in, eſpecially in garriſons. — Barracks, when damp, 
are greatly prejudicial to the health of the ſoldiers 
lodged in them; occaſioning dyſenteries, intermitting 
fevers, coughs, rheumatic pains, &. For which reaſon, 
quarter-malters ought to be careful in examining every 
barrack offered by the magiſtrates of a place; rejec- 
ting all ground-floors in houſes that have either been 
uninhabited, or have any figns of moiſture. 

BARRATIERE (Philip), a moſt extraordinary 
inſtance of the early and rapid exertion of mental facul- 
ties. This ſurpriſing genius was the ſon of Francis Bar- 
ratiere, miniſter of the French church at Schwobach 
near Nuremberg, where he was born Jan. 105 1721, 
The French was his mother tongue, together with ſome 
words of High Dutch ; but by means of his father 
inſenſibly talking Latin to him, it became as familiar to 
him as the reſt ; ſo that, without knowing the rules of 
grammar, he at four years of age talked French to his 
mother, Latin to his father, High Dutch to the maid 
or neighbouring children; and all this without mixing 
or confounding the reſpective languages. About the 
middle of his fifth year he acquired Greek in like man- 


ner; ſo chat in 15 months he perfectly underſtood all 
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the Greek books in the Old and New Teſtament, Barratiere, 


which he readily tranſlated into Latin. When he was 
five years and eight months old, he entered upon He- 
brew; and in three years time was ſo expert in the He- 
brew text, that from a bible without points, he could 
give the ſenſe of the original in Latin or French; or 
tranſlate extempore the Latin or French verſions into 
Hebrew, almoit word for word; and had all the He- 
brew pſalms by heart. He compoſed at this time a 
dictionary of rare and difficult Hebrew words, with 
critical remarks and philological obſervations, in about 
400 pages in 4to; and, about his tenth year, amuſed 
himſelf for twelve months with the rabinical wri- 
ters. With theſe he intermixed a knowledge of the 
Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabic; and acquired a taſte 
for divinity and eccleſtaſtical antiquity, by ſtudying 
the Greek fathers, and councils of the firſt four ages 
of the church. In the mid{t of theſe occupations, a 
pair of globes coming into his poſſeſſion, he could in 
8 or 10 days time reſolve all the problems on them; and 
in about three months, in Jan. 1735, deviſed his pro- 
ject for the diſcovery of the longitude, which he com- 
municated to the Royal Soctety at London and the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. In June 1737, 
he was matriculated in the univerſity of Altorf; and at 
the cloſe of the year 1732, he was preſented by his fa- 
ther at the meeting of the reformed churches of the 
circle of Franconia; who, aſtoniſhed at his wonderful 
talents, admitted him to aſſiſt in the deliberations of 
the ſynod : and to preſerve the memory of fo ſingular 
an event, it was ordered to be regiſtered in their acts. 
In 1734, the Margrave of Brandenburgh Anfpach 
granted this young ſcholar the ufe of whatever books 
he wanted from the Anſpach library, together with a 
penſion of 50 florins, which he enjoyed three years ; 
and his father receiving a call to the French church at 
Stetin in Pomerania, young Barratiere was, on the jour- 
ney, admitted matter of arts, with univerſal applauſe, 
at the univerſity of Hall: at Berlin he was honoured 
with ſeveral converſations with the King of Pruflia, and 


was received into the royal academy. Towards the 


cloſe of his life he acquired a taſte for medals, infcrip- 
tions, and antiquities ; metaphyſical inquiries, and ex- 
perimental philoſophy, intervening occationally between 
theſe ſtudies. He wrote ſeveral eſſays and diſſerta- 
tions; made aſtronomical remarks, and labortous calcu- 
lations 3 took great pains toward a luitory of the he- 
refies of the anti-trinitarians, and of the 30 years war 
in Germany: his laſt publication, which appeared in 
1740, was on the ſucceſſion of the biſhops of Rome. 
The final work he engaged in, for which he had ga- 
thered large materials, was Iuguiries concerning the 
Egyptian Antiquities, But the ſubſtance of this bla- 
zing meteor was now almott exhautted : he was always 
weak and ſickly; and died October 5. 1740, aged 19 
years 8 months and 16 days. He publiſhed eleven 
different pieces, and left 26 MSS. on various ſubjects, 
the contents of which may be ſeen in his life written 
by M. Formey profeſſor of philoſophy at Berlin. 

BARRATOR, or BRN E TOR, in law, a perſoc 
guilty of barretry. See BarRRETRY. 

Lambert derives the word barreter from the Latin 
balatro, a vile knave but the proper derivation is from 
the French birrateur, i. e. a deceiver ; and this agrees 
with the deſcription of a common barretor in my Lord 

| Cokc's 
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Barratry Coke's report, v/z. that he is a common mover and 


maintainer of ſuits in diſturbance of the peace, and in 
taking and detaining the poſſeſſion of houſes and lands 
or goods by falſe inventions, &c. And therefore it 
was adjudged, that the indictment againſt him ought 
to be in theſe words, 72g. That he is communis male- 
Fader, calumniafor et ſeminator litium et diſcordiarum 
inter vicinos ſuos, et pacis regis perturbator, &c. And 
there it is ſaid that a common barretor 1s the molt dan- 
gerous oppreſſor in the law, for he oppreſſeth the inno- 
cent by colour of law, which was made to protect 
them from oppreſſion. | 

BARRATRY, in law. See BARRETRV. 

BARRATRV, in a ſhipmaſter, is his cheating the own- 
ers. If goods delivered on ſhip-board are embezzled, 
all the mariners ought to contribute to the ſatisfaction 
of the party that loſt his goods, by the maritime law; 
and the cauſe is to be tried in the admiralty. In a caſe 
where a ſhip was inſured againſt the barratry of the 
mater, &c. and the jury found that the ſhip was loſt 
by the fraud and negligence of the maſter, the court 
agreed, that the fraud was barratry, tho' not named 
in the covenant ; but that negligence was not. 

BARRAUX, a fortreſs of Dauphiny belonging to 
France. It ſtands in the valley of Greſivaudan, and 
was built by a duke of Savoy in 1597. The French 
took it in 1598, and have kept it ever lince. It 1s 
ſeated on the river Iſer, in E. Long. 4. 35. N. Lat. 
455 & 

ARRAY, one of the Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles 
of Scotland, fitmated in W. Long. 6. 30. N. Lat. 56. 
55.—Of this iſland Mr Smollet gives the following de- 
ſcription. 4 About two leagues and a half to the ſouth- 
welt of South Viſt appears the iſle of Barray, or Bar- 
ra, five miles in length and three in breadth, partly 
mountainous, and partly capable of cultivation, having 


the advantage of a commodious harbour on the eaſt 


fide, and a good fiſhery of cod, ling, and ſalmon ; 
which laſt are ſpeckled, ſurpriſingly nimble and ſhy, 
infomuch that the fiſhermen are obliged to uſe three 
nets within one another, that, if the fiſh ſprings over 
two, it may be caught in the third. In the ſouth end 
af Barray, there is an orchard planted with fruit-trees, 
though few of them produce fruit : but all ſorts of 
pot-herbs and roots grow here in great perfection; nay, 
the natives even raiſed tobacco; but it never anſwered 
their purpoſe or expectation. This iſland, together 


with the adjacent ſmaller iſſes, belongs to the laird of 


Macneil, ſaid to be the 36*®Þ in lineal deſcent from him 
of the ſame name who firſt poſſeſſed this eſtate. He 
holds it, however, in vaſſalage, from Macdonald of 
Slate, to whom he pays a yearly quit-rent. In the 
little iſle of Kermul, about a quarter of a mile to the 
ſouthward of Barry, is the family-ſeat, furniſhed with 
a watch-tower, and ſurrounded by a kind of fortifica- 
tion. The cockman, or watchman, is conſtantly on 
the tower to reconnoitre and preveut furprize z and the 
goverment of the caſtle is veſted in a conſtable, who is 
very cautious of admitting any ſtranger in the abſence 
of Macneil or his lady. The church of this iſland is 
dedicated to St Barr, a wooden image of whom ſtands 
on the altar, and of this patron they recite a legend of 
miracles : hard by is a little chapel in which Macneil 
and his deſcendants are interred. The inhabitants are 
very courteous and hoſpitable : as ſoon as any ſtranger 
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lands on the iſland, they oblige him to eat, on the Barr 


ſuppoſition that the keen air of the ocean muſt have 
ſharpened his appetite. | 
arrive, each, by ancient cuſtom, is lodged in a ſeparate 
houſe ; and thus man and wife are very often parted. 
The natives chiefly employ themſelves in fiſhing, and 
climbing rocks for eggs and ſea-fowl. The chief 
climber is diſti zwihed by the name of gingich, or hero; 
and pays dear for his pre-eminence. When the boat 
approaches the rock, the gingich firſt leaps upon it, and, 
with the alſiſtance of an horſe-hair rope, draws his 
companions after him from one precipice to another, 
At their return to the boats with their booty of eggs 
and fowls, the gingich, at the hazard of his life, jumps 
into the veſſel, which is generally toſſed by a violent 
agitation of the ſea, and keeps her ſteady to the rock, 
until the reſt enter: in compenſation for his courage 
and dexterity, be 1s gratified with a larger proportion 
of their plunder. 

When a tenant's wife dies, the huſband makes ap. 
plication to Maeneil, defiring him to recommend ano- 
ther helpmate, and his requelt is immediately granted: 
then he viſits her, carrying along with him a bottle of 
ſtrong waters for the celebration of the marriage, which 
is conſummated without further ceremony. When the 
huſband dies, the widow preſents the ſame petition, 
and is accommodated in the fame manner. Should a 
tenant loſe his milk cows by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, 
or any other misfortune, Macneil 1s obliged to ſupply 
him with the like number; and when an old man is 
paſt his labour, the laird maintains him in his own fa- 
mily, for the remaining part of his life. 

BARRE (Lows Francois Joſeph de la) of Tour- 
nay, author of ſeveral works printed at Paris. Amongſt 
others, {mper. Orientale, Recueil des Medailles, des em- 
pereurs, . Memoirs for the hiſtory of France, &c.” 
He died in 1738. 1 | 

BARREL, in commerce, a round veſſel, extending 
more in length than in breadth, made of wood, in form 
of a little tun, It ſerves for holding ſeveral ſorts of 
merchandize. 

BARREL is alſo a meaſure of liquids. The Lnglith 
barrel, wine-meaſure, contains the eighth part of 3 
tun, the fourth part of a pipe, and one half of a hogſ- 
bead; that is to ſay, it contains 313 gallons : a barrel, 
beer-meaſure, contains 36 gallons; and, ale-mcaſure, 
32 gallons, The barrel of beer, vinegar, or liquor 
preparing for vinegar, ought to contain 34 gailons, 
according to the ſtandard of the ale-quart. 

BarREL alſo denotes a certain weight of ſeveral mer- 
chandizes, which differs according to the ſeveral com- 


modities. A barrel of Eſſex butter weighs 106 pounds: 


and of Suffolk butter, 256 pounds. The barre] of 
herrings ought to contain 32 gallons wine-meature, 
which amount to about 28 gallons old ſtandard, con- 
taining about 1000 herrings. The barrel of ſalmon 
mult contain 42 gallons ; the barrel of eels the fame. 
The barrel of ſoap muſt weigh 256 Ib. 

BarxREL, in mechanics, a term given by watch- ma- 
kers to the cylinder about which the ſpring is wrapped; 
and by gun-ſmiths to the cylindrical tube of a gun, 
piſtol, &c. through which the ball is diſcharged. 

BarREL, in anatomy, a pretty large cavity behind 
the tympanum of the ear, about four or five lines deep, 
and five ar fix wide, 
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When three or four gueſts Barret. 
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Thundering BARRELS, in the military art, are filled 
with bombs, er- and other fire - Works, to be 
rolled down a breach. 

BARRENNES8S, the fame with ſterility “. 

BARRETRY, in law, is the offence of frequently 
exciting and ſtirring up ſuits and quarrels between bis 
majeſty's ſubjects, either at law or otherwiſe. The 
puniſhment for this offence, in a common perſon, is by 


ine and impriſonment: but if the offender (as is too. 


frequently the caſe) belongs to the profeſſion of the 
law, a barretor who is thus able as well as willing to 
do miſchief ought alſo to be diſabled from practiſing 
{or the future. And indeed it is enacted by ſtatute 
12 Geo. I. c. 29. that if any one, who hath been con- 
victed of forgery, perjury, ſubornation of perjury, or 
common barretry, ſhall practiſe as an attorney, ſoliei- 
tor, or agent, in any ſuit; the court, upon complaint, 
ſhall examine it in a ſummary way; and, if proved, 
ſnall direct the offender to be tranſported for ſeven years. 
Hereunto alſo may be referred another offence, of equal 
maliguity and audaciouſneſs; that of ſuing another in 
the name of à fictitious plaintiff, either one not in be- 
ing at all, or one who is ignorant of the ſuit. This 
offence, if committed in any of the king's ſuperior 
courts, is left, as a high contempt, to be puniſhed at 
their diſeretion. But in courts of a lower degree, 
where the crime is equally pernictous, but the authority 
of the judges not equally exten ve, it is directed by 
ſtatute 8 Eliz. c. 2. to be puniſhed by fix months im- 
riſonment, and treble damages to the party injured. 

BARRICA DE, or Baxxicapo, a military term 
for a fence formed in haſte with veſſels, baſkets of earth, 
trees, palliſades, or the like, to preſerve an army from 
the ſhot or aſſault of the enemy. —The moſt ufual ma- 
terials for barricades conſiſt of pales or ſtakes, eroſſed 
with battoons, and ſhod with iron at the feet; uſually 
{ct up in paſſages or breaches. 

BaRSICADE, in naval architecture, a ſtrong wooden 
rail, ſupported by ſtanchions, extending acroſs the 
foremott part of the quarter-deck. In a veſſel of war, 
the vacant ſpaces between the ſtanchions are commonly 
led with rope-matts, cork, or pieces of old cable; 
and the upper part, which contains a double rope-net- 
ting above the rail, is ſtuffed with fall hammocks to 
intercept the motion, and prevent the execution of 
{ſmail-fhot in time of battle. 

BARRIER, in fortification, a kind of fence made 
at a paſſage, retrenchment, c. to ſtop up the entry 
thereof, It 18 compoſed of great ftakes, about four 
or ſive feet high, placed at the diſtance of eight or ten 
feet from one another, with tranſums, or over-thwart 
rafters, to ſtop either horſe and foot, that would enter 
or ruſh in with violence: in the middle is a moveable 
bar of wood, that opens or ſhuts at pleaſure. A barrier 
commonly ſet up in a void ſpace, between the cita- 
dc] and the town, in half moons, &c. | 

BARRIERS, ſignifies that which the French call ien 
de barret, i. e. palzſira; a martial exerciſe of men 
armed and fighting together with ſhort ſwords, within 
certain bars or rails which ſeparated them from the ſpec- 
tators: it is now diſuſed in this country. 

BAR RING a Vein, in farriery, an operation per- 
'Oormed upon the veins of a horſe's legs, and other 
parts of his body, with intent to ſtop the courſe, and 
(eſſen the quantity, of the malignant humours that pre- 


vail there. 


BARRINGTON. See Snvre. 


| | 
BARRISTER, is a counſellor learned in the law, B 


admitted to piead at the bar, and there to take upon 
him the protection and defence of clients. They are 
termed 7uriſconſulti; and in other countries called /;- 
centiati in jure: and anciently barriſters at law were 
called apprentices of the law, in Latin ahprenticii 
Juris nobiliores. The time before they ought to be 
called to the bar, by the ancient orders, was eight 
years, now reduced to five; and the exerciſes done by 
them (if they were not called ex gratia) were twelve 
grand moots performed in the inns of Chancery in the 
time of the grand readings, and 24 petty moots in the 
term times, before the readers of the reſpective inns : 
and a barriſter newly called is to attend the fix (or four) 
next long vacations the exerciſe of the houſe, viz. in 
Lent and Summer, and is thereupon for thoſe three 
(or two) years ſtyled a vacation barriſter. Alſo they 
are called utter barriſters, i. e. pleaders o»/7er the bar, 
to diſtinguiſh them from benchers, or thoſe that hay: 
been readers, who are ſometimes admitted to plead 
within the bar, as the king, queen, or prince's counſel 
are. | 
BARROS (John), a celebrated Portugueſe hiſto- 
rian, born at Viſco, in 1496. He was educated at 
the court of king Emanuel, among the princes of the 


blood, and made a great progreſs in Greek and Latin. 


The Infant John, to whom he attached himſelf, and 
became preceptor, having ſucceeded the king his fa- 
ther in 1521, Barros obtained a place in this prince's 
houſehold; and in 1522, was made governour of St 
George del Mina, on the coaſt of Guinea. Three 
years after, the king having recalled him to court, 
made him treaſurer of the Indies, and this poſt inſpi- 
red him with the thought of writing his hiftory ; for 
which purpoſe he retired to Pompas, where be died, in 
1570. His hiftory of Aſia and the Indies is divided 
into decades; the firſt of which he publiſhed in 1552, 
the ſecond in 1553, and the third in 1563; but the 
fourth decade was not publiſhed till the year 1615, 
when it appeared by order of King Philip III. who 
had the manuſcript purchaſcd of the heirs of John Bar- 
ros. Several authors have continued it, fo that we bave 
at preſent 12 decades. He left many other works; 
ſome of which have been printed, and others, remain in 
manuſcript. | 
BARROW (Iſaac), an eminent mathematician and 
divine, of the laſt century, was the fon of Mr Thomas 
Barrow a linen draper in London, where he was 
born, in 1630. He was at firſt placed at the charter- 
houſe ſchool, for two or three years; where his beha- 
viour afforded but little hopes of ſucceſs in the profel- 
hon of a ſcholar, he being fond of fighting, and pro- 
moting it among his ſchool-fellows : but being removed 
from thence, his diſpoſition took a happier turn; and 
having ſoon made a great progreſs in learning, he was 
admitted a penſioner of Peter houſe, in Cambridge. 
He now applied himfelf with great diligence to the 
ſtudy of all parts of literature, eſpecially to that of 
natural philoſophy. He afterwards turned his thoughts 
to the profeſſion of phylic, and made a confiderable 
progreſs in anatomy, botany, and chemiltry ; after 
this he ſtudied chronology, aſtronomy, and geometry. 
He then travelled into France and Italy, and in a voy- 
| | ago 
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age from Leghorn to Smyrna, gave a proof of his 
bravery; for the ſhip being attacked by an Algerine 
pirate, he ſtaid upon deck, and with the greateſt in- 
trepidity fought, till the pirate, percerving the ſtout 
teſiſtance the ſhip made, ſheered off and left her (8). 

At Smyrna he met with a moſt kind reception from 
Mr Bretton, the Engliſh conſul, upon whole death he 


afterwards wrote a Latin elegy. From thence he pro- 


ceeded to Conſtantinople, where he received the like 
civilities from Sir Thomas Bendiſh the Engliſh ambaf- 


fador, and Sir Jonathan Dawes, with whom he after- 


_ wards preſerved an intimate friendſhip. At Conſtanti- 


nople he read over the works of St Chryſoſtom, once 
biſhop of that ſee, whom he preferred to all the other 
fathers. When he had been in Turkey ſomewhat 
more than a year, he returned to Venice. From 
thence he came home in 1659, through Germany and 
Holland; and was epiſcopally ordained by biſhop 
Brownrig. In 1660, he was choſen to the Greek 
profeſſorſhip at Cambridge. When he entered upon 
this province, he intended to have read upon the tra- 
gedies of Sophocles; but he altered his intention, and 
made choice of Ariſtotle's rhetoric. Theſe lectures 
having been lent to a friend who never returned them, 
are irrecoverably loſt. July the 16, 1662, he was 
elected profeſſor of geometry in Greiham college, by 
the recommendation of Dr Wilkins, matter of Trinity- 
college, and afterwards biſhop of Cheſter. 
20" of May, 1663, he was clected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, in the firſt choice made by the council 
after their charter. The ſame year tbe executors of 
Mr Lucas having, according to his appointment, 
founded a mathematical lecture at Cambridge, they 
fixed upon Mr Barrow for the firſt profeſſor ; and tho” 
his two profeſſorſhips were not inconſiſtent with each 
other, he choſe to reſign that of Greſham college, 
which he did May the 20th, 1664. In 1669, he re- 
ſigned his mathematical chair to his learned friend 
Mr Iſaac Newton, being now determined to give up 
the {ſtudy of mathematics for that of divinity. Upon 
quitting his profeſſorſhip, he was only a fellow of 
Trinity college, till his uncle gave him a ſmall fine- 
cure in Wales, and Dr Seth Ward biſhop of Salit- 
bury conferred upon him a prebend in his church. 
In the year 1570, he was created doctor in divinity by 
mandate; ard, upon the promotion of Dr Pearſon 
maſter of Trinity college to the fee of Cheſter, he was 
appointed to ſucceed him by the king's patent bear- 
ing date the 135 of February 1672. When the king 
advanced him to this dignity, he was pleaſed to tay, 
„ he had given it to the belt ſcholar in England.“ 
His majeſty did not ſpeak from report, but from his own 
knowledge ; the doctor being then his chaplain, he uſed 
often to converſe with him, and in his humourous way, 
% call him an “unfair preacher,” becauſe he exhauſted 
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every ſubject, and left no room for others to come af. Narrow 
ter him, In 1675, he was choſen vicechancellor of the Barrows, 


univerſity.— The doctor's works are very numerous, 
and ſuch as do honour to the Engliſh nation, They 
are, 1. Euclid's Elements. 2. Euclid's Data. 3. Op- 
tical Letters, read in the public ſchool of Cambridge. 
4. Thirteen Geometrical Letters. 5. The Works of 
Archimedes, the four Books of Appolonius's Conic 
Sections, and Theodoſius's Spherics explained in a 
new Method, 6. A Lecture, in which Archimedes's 
Theorems of the Sphere and Cylinder are inveſtigated 
and briefly demonſtrated. 7. Mathematical Lectures, 
read in the public ſchools of the univerſity of Cambridge: 
the above were all printed in Latin; and as to his Eng- 
Iifh works, they are printed together in four volumes 
folio.—** The name of Dr Barrow (ſays the reverend 
and learned Mr Granger) will ever be illuſtrious for a 
ſtrength of mind, and a compaſs of knowledge that did 
honour to his country. He was unrivalled in mathe- 
matical learning, and eſpecially in the ſublime geome- 
try; in which he has been excelled only by one man, 
and that man was his pupil, the great Sir Iſaac New- 
ton. The fame genius that ſeemed to be born only to 
bring hidden truths to light, to riſe to the heights or 
deſcend to the depths of ſcience, would ſometimes a- 
muſe itſelf in the flowery paths of poetry, and he com- 
poſed verſes both in Greek and Latin. He at length 
gave himſelf up entirely to divinity ; and particularly 
to the moſt uſeful part of it, that which has a ten- 
dency to make men wiſer and better. He has, in his 
excellent ſermons on the Creed, ſolved every difficulty 
and removed every obſtacle that oppoſed itſelf to our 
faith, and made divine revelation as clear as the de- 
monftrations in his own Euclid. In his ſermons he 
knew not how to leave off writing till he had exhauſted 
his ſubject; and his admirable Diſcourſe on the Duty 
and Reward of Bounty to the Poor, took him vp three 
hours and an half in preaching. This excellent per- 
ſon, who was a bright example of Chriſtian virtue, as 
well as a prodigy 1 died on the 4 of May 
1677, in the 47® year of his age;“ and was interred 
in Weſtminſter abbey, where a monument, adorned 
with his buſt, was ſoon after erected, by the contribu- 
tion of his friends. 3 . 
BARRO WS, in Britiſh topography, artificial hil- 
locks or mounts, met with in many parts of Britain, 
and ſuppoſed to have been Roman tumuli, or ſepulchral 
monuments of the ancient Britons. They are either 
of ſtones heaped up, or of earth. For the former, 
more generally known by the name of cairns, lee 
Cairns.—Of the latter Dr Plott takes notice of two 
ſorts in Oxfordſhire : one placed on the military ways; 
the other in the fields, meadows, or woods; the lirſt 
ſort doubtleſs of Roman erection, the other more pro- 


bably erected by the Britons or Danes. We have an 


EXA® 


There is another anecdote told of him, which not only ſhewed his intrepidity, but an uncommon goodneſs of 


Gi paßition, in circamftances where an ordinary thare of it would have becn probibly extinguithed, 


He was once in 


« rentleman's houtc in the country, here the neceſſary Wus at the end of A ſong garden, and conſequently At 2 great 
diſtance from the room where he lodged : as be was going to it before day, for he was a very early riſer, a fierce ma- 
if, who uſed to be chained up all day, and let looſe at night for the ſecurity of the houſe, perceiving a ſtrange per- 


ſon in the garden at that unſeaſonable time, ſet upon him with great fury. 


The doctor catched him by the throats 


threw bim, and lay upon him; and whilſt he kept him down, confidered what he ſhould do in that exigence * ice he 
had a mind to kill him; but he altered this reſelution, upon recollecting that this would be unjuſt, fince the dog did 
only his duty, and he himfelf was in fault for rambling out of his reom before it was light. At length be called out 


ſo loud, that he was heard by ſome of the houſe, who came preſently out, and freed the doctor and the dog from the 


danger they were both in. 


Barrows 
| 
| 
Barry. 
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examination of the barrows in Cornwall by Dr Wil- 
liams, in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 458. from whoſe ob- 
ſervations we find that they are compoſed of foreign or 
adventitious earth; that is, ſuch as does not riſe on the 
place, but is fetched from ſome diſtance. Monuments 
of this kind are alſo very frequent in Scotland. On dig- 
ging into the barrows, urns have been found in ſome 
of them, made of calcined earth, and containing burnt 
bones and aſhes; in others, ſtone cheſts containing 
bones entire; in others, bones neither lodged in cheſts 
nor depoſited in urns. Theſe tumuli are round, not 
greatly elevated, and generally at their baſis ſurrounded 
with a foſs. They are of different ſizes; in proportion, 
it is ſuppoſed, to the greatneſs, rank, and power, of the 
deceaſed perſon. | 

Ancient Greece and Latium concurred in the 
fame practice with the natives of this iſland. Patro- 
clus among the Greeks, and Hector among the Tro- 
jans, received but the fame funeral honours with our 
Caledonian heroes; and the aſhes of Dercennus the 
Laurentine monarch had the ſame {imple protection. 
The urn and pall of the Trojan warrior might perhaps 
be more ſuperb than thoſe of a Britiſh leader: the ri- 
fing monument of each had the common materials from 
our mother earth. 

The ſnowy bones his friends and hrothers place, 

With tears collected, in a golden vaſe. 

The golden vaſe in purple palls they roll'd 

Of ſofteſt texture and inwrought with gold. 

Laſt o'er the urn the ſacred earth they ſpread, 

And rais'd a tomb, memorial of the dead. 

Pope's Homer's Iliad, xxiv. 1003. 

Or, as it is more ſtrongly expreſſed by the ſame ele- 
gant tranſlator, in the account of the funeral of Pa- 
troclus; | 

High in the midſt they heap the ſwelling bed ; 

Of rilfing earth, memorial of the dead. J. xxili. 319, 

BAR ROW, in the ſalt - works, are wicker-caſes, almoſt 
in the ſhape of a ſugar-loaf, wherein the ſalt is put to 
drain. 

BARRULET, in heraldry, the fourth part of the 
bar, or the one half of the cloſſet: an uſual bearing in 
coat-armour. 

BARRULY, in heraldry, is when the field is divided 
bar-ways, that is, acroſs from fide to fide, into ſeveral 

arts. 
s BARRY (Girald), commonly called Giraldus Cam- 
brer/is, i. e. Girald of Wales, an hiſtorian and eccle- 
ſiaſtic in the reigns of Henry II. and Richard I. was 
born at the caſtle of Mainarper, near Pembroke, A. D. 


1146. By his mother he was deſcended from the prin- 


ces of South Wales; and his father, William Barry, 
was one of the chief men of that principality. Being 
a younger brother, and intended for the church, he was 
{ent to St David's, and educated in the family of his 
uncle, who was biſhop of that ſee. He acknowledges, 
in his hiſtory of his own life and actions, that in his 
early youth he was too playful; but being ſeverely re- 
proached for it by his preceptors, he became a very 
hard ſtudent, and greatly excelled all his ſchool-fellows 
in learning. When he was about 20 years of age, he 
was tent, A. D. 1166, for his further improvement, to 
the univerſity of Paris; where he continued three years, 
and became, according to his own account, a moſt ex- 
cellent rhetorician; which rendered him very famous. 
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On his return into Britain, he entered into holy orders, 
and obtained ſeveral benefices both in England and 
Wales. Obſerving, with much concern, that his coun- 
trymen, the Welſh, were very backward in paying the 
tithes of wool and cheeſe, which he was afraid would 
involve them in eternal damnation, he applied to Richard 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and was appointed his le- 
gate in Wales for rectifying that diforder, and for other 
purpoſes. He executed this commiſſion with great 
ſpirit ; excommunicating all, without diſtinction, who 
refuſed to ſave their ſouls hy ſurrendering the tithes 
of their cheeſe and wool. Not ſatisfied with enriching, 
he alſo attempted to reform, the clergy ; and dilated the 
archdeacon of Brechin to the archbiſhop, for the un- 
pardonable crime of matrimony; and the poor old man, 
refuſing to put away his wife, was deprived of his arch- 
deaconry ; which was beſtowed upon our zealous le- 
gate. In diſcharging the duties of this new office, he 


acted with great vigour, which involved him in many 


quarrels; but, if we may believe himſelf, he was al- 
ways in the right, and always victorious. His uncle, 


the biſhop of St David's, dying A. D. 1176, he was 


elected his ſucceſſor by the chapter: but this election 
having been made without the permiſſion, and contrary 
to the inclination of Henry II. our author prudently 
declined to inſiſt upon it, and went again to Paris to 


proſecute his ſtudies, particularly in the civil and canon 


law, and theology. He ſpeaks with great raptures of 
the prodigious fame he acquired by his eloquent decla- 
mations in the ſchools, and of the crowded audiences 
who attended them, 'who were at a loſs to know whe- 
ther the ſweetneſs of his voice, the beauty of his lan- 
guage, or the irreſiſtible force of his arguments, were 
moſt to be admired. Having ſpent about four years at 
Paris, he returned to St David's ; where he found e- 


very thing in confuſion; and the biſhop being expelled 


by the people, he was appointed adminiſtrator by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and governed the dioceſe in 
that capacity to A. D. 1184, when the biſhop was re- 
ftored. About the ſame time he was called to court 
by Henry II. appointed one of his chaplains, and fent 
into Ireland, A. D. 1185, with Prince John. By this 
prince he was offered the united biſhoprics of Fernes 
and Leighlin ; but declined them, and employed his 
time in collecting materials for his Topograghy of Ire- 
land, and his Hiſtory of the conqueſt of that iſland. 
Having finiſhed his Topography, which conſiſted of 
three * he publiſhed it at Oxford, A. D. 1187, 
in the following manner, in three days. On the firſt 
day he read the firſt book to a great concourſe of peo- 


ple, and afterwards entertained all the poor of the 


town; on the ſecond day he read the ſecond book, and 
entertained all the doctors and chief ſcholars; and, on 
third day, he read the third book, and entertained the 
younger ſcholars, ſoldiers, and burgeſſes. A moſt 
glorious ſpectacle! (ſays he) which revived the ancient 
times of the poets, and of which no example had been 
ſeen in England.“ He attended Baldwin archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, in his progreſs through Wales, A. D. 


1186, in preaching a croiſade for the recovery of the 
Holy Land; in which, he tells us, he was far more 
ſucceſsfu] than the primate ; and particularly, that the 
people were prodigiouſly affected with his Latin ſer- 
mons, which they did not underitand, melting into 
tears, and coming in crowds to take the croſs. Al- 
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though Henry II. as our author aſſures us, entertained 
the higheſt opinion of his virtues and abilities; yet he 
never would advance him to any higher dignity in the 
church, on account of his relation to the princes and 
great men of Wales. But on the acceſſion of Richard I. 
(A. D. 1189), his proſpects of preferment became bet- 
ter : for he was ſent for by that prince into Wales to 
preſerve the peace of that country, and was even joined 
in commiſſion with William Longchamp, biſhop of 
Ely, as one of the regents of the kingdom. He did 
not, however, improve this favourable opportunity ; 
refuſing the biſhoprick of Bangor in A. D. 1190, 
and that of Landaff the year after, having fixed his 
heart on the ſee of St David's, the biſhop of which was 
very old and infirm. In A. D. 1192, the ſtate of pu- 
blic affairs, and the courſe of intereſt at court, became 
fo unfavourable to our author's views, that he determi- 
ned to retire. At firft he reſolved to return to Paris to 
proſecute his ſtudies ; but meeting with ſome difficul- 
ties in this, he went to Lincoln, where William de 
Monte read leQures in theology with great applauſe. 
Here he ſpent about ſix years in the ſtudy of divinity, 
and in compoſing feveral works. The ſee of St Da- 
vid's, which had long been the great object of his am- 
bition, became vacant, A. D. 1198, and brought him 
again upon the ſtage. He was unanimouſly elected by 
the chapter ; but met with ſo powerful an adverſary in 
Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, (who oppoſed his 
promotion with great violence), that it involved him in 
a litigation, which laſted five years, coſt him three 
journeys to Rome, at a great expence, and in which 
he was at laſt defeated, A. D. 1203. Soon after this 
he retired from the world, and ſpent the laſt 17 years 
of his life in a ſtudious privacy, compoling many 
books, of which we have a very correct catalogue in 
the Biographia Britannica. That Girald of Wales 
was a man of uncommon activity, genius, and learning, 
is undeniable ; but theſe and his other good qualities 
were much tarniſhed by his inſufferable vanity, which 
muſt have been very offenſive to his contemporaries, as 
it is highly diſguſting to his readers. 
BARRY, in heraldry, is when an eſcutcheon is di- 
vided bar-ways, that is, acroſs from fide to fide, into 
an even number of partitions, conſiſting of two or more 
tinctures, interchangeably difpoſed : it is to be expreſ- 
fed in the blazon by the word barry, and the number 
of pieces muſt be ſpecified ; but if the diviſions he odd, 
the field muſt be firſt named, and the number of bars 
expreſſed. | 


Barrvy-Berdy is when an eſcutcheon isdividedevenly, 


bar and bend-ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe and dia- 


gonal, interchangeably varying the tinctures of which 
it conſiſts. | | 

BARRY-Pily is when a coat is divided by ſeveral lines 
drawn obliquely from fide to fide, where they form 
acute angles. 

BARSALLI, a kingdom of Africa, bordering on 
the river Gambia, inhabited by a tribe of negroes called 
Falsffs. The government of this kingdom is a moſt 
deſpotic monarchy ; all people being obliged to pro- 
itrate themſelves on the earth when any of the royal 
family makes his appearance. In time of war, every 
foldier has his ſhare of the booty, and the king but a 
certain proportion, which is moderate, conſidering that 


he pleaſed he might keep the whole. The kingdom 
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is divided into a number of provinces, over which go. x, 
vernors called bumeys are appointed by the king. Theſe Barſmi, 
bumeys are abſolute within their juriſdictions; but they — 
ſeldom carry their prerogative ſo far as to incur the 
diſlike of the people, which would quickly prove fatal 
to them. The Mahometan religion is profeſſed by the 
king and his court; though little regard is paid to that 
part of the impoſtor's creed which forbids the uſe of 
wine; for the king cannot live without brandy, nor is 
he ever more devout than when he 1s drunk. When his 
majeſty is in want of brandy or other neceſſaries, he 
ſends to beg of the governor of James-fort that he will 
diſpatch a boat with the merchandize he has occafion 
for; and to purchaſe this he plunders the neighbour- 
ing towns, and ſeizes a certain number of his ſubjects 
whom he ſells for ſlaves to the Europeans in exchange 
for their commodities. This is his method of ſupply- 
ing himſelf if he happens to be at peace with his 
neighbours; for which reaſon the people are never ſo 
happy as when at war; and hence they purſue war 
with great vigour, and continue it with obſtinacy.— 
The general dreſs of the people is a kind of looſe calli- 
coe ſurplice, that hangs down below the knee; which 
they ſometimes plait about the waiſt in a very agreeable 
manner. They wear a great number of gold trinkets 
in their hair, ears, noſes, and round their necks, arms, 
and legs ; but the women eſpecially are fond of theſe 
ornaments. The king of Barſalli, whom Moore ſaw 
in 1732, had a prodigious. number of women : but 
when he went abroad he was ſeldom attended by more 
than two, who ſeemed to be dreſſed out in the whole 
finery and jewels of the ſeraglio. He had likewiſe a 
number of brethren; but it was ſeldom that he deigned 
to ſpeak to them: if ever he did them that honour, 
they were forced to treat him with the ſame reſpect as 
other ſubjects, and fall proftrate on the earth the mo- 
ment they came into his preſence, notwithſtanding 
they were the preſumptive heirs of the crown. It is 
indeed uſual for the king's children to diſpute the right 
of ſucceſſion with his brethren, and the longeſt ſword 
generally carries away the prize. 
BARSANTI (Franciſco), an eminent muſical per- 
former and compoſer, was born at Lucca about the 
year 1690. He ſtudied the civil Jaw in the univerſity 
of Padua; but, after a ſhort ſtay there, choſe mutic 
for his profeſſion. Accordingly he put himſelf under 
the tuition of ſome of the ableſt maſters in Italy; and 
having attained to a conſiderable degree of proficiency 
in the ſcience of practical compoſition, took a reſolu- 
tion to ſettle in England, and came thither with Ge— 
miniam, who was alſo a Lucceſe, in the year 1714. 
He was a good performer on the hautboy, and allo 
on the flute; in the former capacity he found employ- 
ment in the opera hand, and in the latter derived 
conſiderable advantages by teaching. He publiſhed, 
with a dedication to the earl of Burlington, fix ſolos for 
a flute with a thorough-baſs, and afterwards fx ſolos 
for a German flute and a baſs. He alſo made into ſo- 
natas, for two violins and a baſs, the firſt fix ſolos of 
Geminiani. He continued many years a performer at 
the opera-houſe: at length, reflecting that there was 2 
proſpect of advantage for one of his profeſſion in Scot- 
land, he went thither; and, with greater truth than 
the ſame is aſſerted of David Rizzo, may be ſaid te 


have meliorated the muſic of this country, by collec- 
ung 


Bartas, 
Barter. 
—— 
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ting and making baſſes to a great number of the moſt 
popular Scots tunes. About the year 1750 Barſanti 
returned to England; but, being advanced in years, 
he was glad to be taken into the opera band as a per- 
former on the tenor violin; and in the ſummer. ſeaſon 
into that of Vauxhall, At this time he publiſhed 12 
concertos for violins; and ſhortly after, Sei Antifone, 
in which he endeavoured to imitate the ſtyle of Pa- 
leftrina, and the old compoſers of motets : but from 
theſe publications ſo little profit refulted, that, to- 


wards the end of his life, the induſtry and economy 


of an excellent wife, whom he had married in Scot- 
land, and the ſtudies and labours of a daughter, whom 
he had qualified for the profeſſion of a finger, but who 
is now an actreſs at Covent-Garden, were his chief 
ſupport. 

BARTAS (William de Saluſte du), a French poet, 
who lived in the 16 century. He was employed by 
Henry LV. of France in England, Denmark, and Scot- 
land; and commanded a troop of horſe ia Gaſcony, 
under the marechal de Martignan. He was a Calvi- 
niſt; and died in 1590, aged 46. He wrote a great 
number of poems; the moſt famous of which are, 1. The 
Week, or the Creation of the World, in ſeven books. 
2. The Poem of Judith; and 3. The Battle of Ivry, 
gained by Henry IV. in 1590. Du Bartas wrote in a 
bombalt {tyle. 

BARTER, or Tzxucx, is the exchanging of one 
commodity for another. The word comes 1 the 
Spaniſh barator, to deceive or circumvent in bargaining, 
perhaps becauſe thoſe who deal this way uſually en- 
deavour to over-reach one another. 

To tranſact properly, the price of one of the com- 
moditics, and an equivalent quantity of the other, mult 
be found either by practice, or by the rule of three. 

Dugi. 1. How many pounds of cotton, at 9 d. per 
tb, mult be given in barter for 13 C. 3 Q. 14 tb. of 
pepper, at 21. 16s. per C.? 

Fir/?. Find the price or value of the commodity 
whoſe quantity is given as follows. 


Geo „ L. . 
13 43.14 & 16 
26 
Il, 10 8 
16s, 1 $ 
20, 14 
"COP 7 
14 1b. | ————— 

. 8 


Secondiy, Find how much cotton, at 9 d. per lb. 
3 J. 17 8. will purchaſe, as under. 


ds lb. 1 Ss 
Hai 132 36 17 

20 

777 

5 12 
9)9324( 


6 
Anſ. 1036 lb. 2 9 1 


If the above queſtion be wrought decimally, the 
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operation may ſtand as follows : 

. C. 

Ei. 238-978 
2.8 


11 100 
S773 


= fo 
.0375)38.8500(1036=g 1 
. 


Anſ. 


1350 
1125 


2250 
2250 


The value or price of the goods received and dcli- 
vered in barter being always equal, it 1s obvious that 
the product of the quantities received and delivered, 


multiplied in their reſpective rates, will be equal. 


Hence ariſes a rule which may be uſed with advan- 
tage in working ſeveral queſtions; namely, Multiply 
the given quantity and rate of the one commodity, and 


the product divided by the rate of the other commodity 


quotes the quantity ſought ; or divided by the quan- 
tity quotes the rate. 

Ducſt. 2. How many yards of linen, at 48. per 
yard, ſhould I have in barter for 120 yards of velvet, 
at 15% 6d. :; 

Zus. Sixp. Sixp. Tas. 

120 X 31 = 3720, and 8)3720(459 Anf. 

BARTH, or BAR T (John), a brave fiſherman of 
Dunkirk, who roſe to the rank of an admiral; and is 
celebrated for his ſignal valour and naval exploits, in 
the annals of France. He died in 1702, aged 51. 

BARTHLIUS (Gaſpar), a very learned and copi- 
ous writer, born at Cuſtrin in Brandenburg, the 22 of 
June 1576. Mr Baillet has inſerted him in his Eu- 
fans Celebres; where he tells us, that at 12 years of age 
he tranſlated David's Pſalms into Latin verſe of every 
meaſure, and publiſhed ſeveral Latin poems. Upon the 
death of his father (who was profeflor of civil law at 
Francfort, counſellor to the elector of Brandenburg, 
and his chancellor at Cuſtrin), he was ſent to Gotha, 
then to Eiſenach, and afterwards, according to cuſtom, 
went through all the different univerſities in Germany. 
When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he began his travels ; 
he viſited Italy, France, Spain, England, and Holland, 


Barter 


Bartholinus 


— 


improving himſelf by the converſation and works of 


the learned in every country. He ſtudied the modern 
as well as ancient languages, and his tranſlations from 
the Spaniſh and French ſhew that he was not content 
with a ſuperficial knowledge. Upon his return to Ger- 
many, he took up his reſidence at Leipfic, where he led 
a retired life, his paſſion for ſtudy having made him re- 
nounce all ſort of employment. He wrote a vait num- 
ber of books; the principal of which are, 1. His Aa- 
derſaria, a large volume in folio; the ſecond and third 
volumes of which he left in manuſcript. 2. A Tranſ- 
lation of Aneas Gazæus. 
upon Claudian, in 4to. 4. Three large volumes upon 
Statius; ©c. He died at Leipſic, in 1658, aged 71. 
BARTHOLINUS (Caſpar), a learned phyſician 
and anatomiſt in the 17˙ — was born at Malmoe, 
| 6 FP 2 a 


3. A large volume of Notes 


— 2 
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Bartholiuus a town in the province of Schonen, which then be- — to imitate the apoſtolical zeal in propagating Barthslg 
Bartholo- longed to Denmark. At three years of age he had the faith, and travelling for that purpoſe as far as In- mes 
—.— ſuch a quick capacity, that in 14 days he learned to dia, found there, among thoſe who yet retained the „ 
read; and in his 13th year he compoſed Greek and La- knowledge of Chrift, the goſpel of St Matthew, writ. Daz. 


Barue! 


ſ 
Fr baſaltes 


— 
— 


— 


tia orations, and pronounced them in publie. When he 
was about 18, he went to the univerſity of Copenhagen, 
and afterwards ſtudied at Roſtock and Wirtemberg. 
He next ſet out upon his travels; during which he ne- 
lected no opportunity of improving himſelf at the dif- 
Front univerſities to which he came, and every where 
receiving marks of reſpect. He was in 1613 choſen 
profeſſor of phyſic in that univerſity, which he enjoyed 
11 years; when, falling into a dangerous illneſs, he 
made a vow, that if it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore him, 
he would ſolely apply himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity. 
He recovered, and kept his word; and ſoon after ob- 
tained the profeſſorſnip of divinity, and the canonry of 
Roſchild. He died on the 1376 of July 1629, after 
having written ſeveral ſmall works, chiefly on metaphy- 
fics, . and rhetoric. 2 8 
BARTHOLINUS (Thomas), a celebrated phyſi- 
cian, ſon of the former, was born at Copenhagen in 
1616. After ſtudying ſome years in his own country, 
he in 1637 went to Leyden, where he ſtudied phyſic 
during three years. He then travelled into France; 
and reſided two years at Paris and Montpelier, in or- 


der to improve himſelf under the famous phyſicians of 


thoſe univerfities. Afterwards going to Italy, he con- 
tinued three years at Padua; and at length went to 
Baſil, where he obtained the degree of doctor of phi— 
loſophy. Soon after, he returned to Copenhagen ; 
where, in 1647, he was appointed profeſſor of the ma- 
thematics; and next year was nominated to the anato- 


mical chair, an employment better ſuited to his genius 


and inclination; which he diſcharged with great aſſi- 
duity for 13 years, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by making 
feveral diſcoveries with reſpect to the lacteal veins and 
lymphatic veſſels. His cloſe application, however, ha- 
ving rendered his conſtitution very infirm, he, in 1661, 
reſigned his chair; but the king of Denmark allowed 
him the title of h2nrary profeſſor. He now retired to 
a little eſtate he had purchaſed at Hageſted, near Co- 
penhagen, where he hoped to have ſpent the remain- 
der of his days in peace and tranquillity; but his houſe 


being burnt in 1650, his library, with all his books and 


manuſcripts, was deſtroyed. In conſideration of this 
loſs the king appointed him his phyſician, with a hand- 
ſome ſalary, and exempted his land from all taxes; the 
univerſity of Copenhagen alſo appointed him their li- 
brarian; and, in 1675, the king did him the honour 
to give him a ſeat in the grand council of Denmark. 
He wrote, 1. Anatomia Caſpari Barthelini Parentis 
rovis Obſervationibus primum locupletata, 8 vo. 2. De 
Monſtris in Natura & Medicina, to. 3. De Armillis 
Ieterum, prefertim Danorum Schedion, 8vo; and ſe— 
veral other works. This great man died on the 4" of 
December 1680. 

St BARTHOLOMEW's pax, a feſtival of the 
Chrittian church, celebrated on the 245 of Auguſt. St 
Bartholomew was one of the twelve Apoſtles; and is 
eſteemed to be the fame as Nathanael, one of the firit 
diſciples that came to Chriſt. 

It is thought this apoſtle travelled as far as India, 
to propagate the goſpel; for Euſebius relates, that a 
famous philoſopher and Chriſtian, named Pantænus, 


ten, as the tradition aſſerts, by St Bartholomew, one 


of the twelve apoſtles, when he preached the goſpel in 


that country. From thence he returned to the more 
northern and weſtern parts of Aſia, and preached to the 
people of Hierapolis; then in Lycaonia; and laſtly at 
Albania, a city upon the Caſpian Sea; where his en- 
deavours to reclaim the people from idolatry were 
crowned with martyrdom, he being (according to ſome 
writers) flea'd alive, and crucified with his head down- 
wards.—'There is mention made of a Goſpel of St Bar- 
tholomew, in the preface to Origen's Homilies on St 
Luke, and in the preface to St Jerom's commentary 
on St Matthew: but it is generally looked upon as ſpu- 


rious, and is placed by pope Gelaſius among the apo. 


cryphal books. | 

BarTHoOLOMEw (St), one of the Caribbee iſlands 
belonging to the French, who ſent a colony thither in 
1648. It is about 24 miles in compaſs, and has a good 
haven. W. Long. 62. 15. N. Lat. 18. 6. 

BARTHOLOMITES, a religious order founded 
at Genoa in the year 1307; but the monks leading 
very irregular lives, the order was ſuppreſſed by pope 
Innocent X. in 1650, and their effects were confiſcated. 
In the church of the monaſtery of this order at Genoa 
is preſerved the image which it is pretended Chriſt ſent 
to king Abgarus. See ABOGARus. 

BARTOLOCCI (Julius), a learned monk, and 


profeſſor of Hebrew at Rome, was born at Celeno, in 


1613; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing an ex- 
cellent Hebrew and Latin catalogue of the Hebrew 
writers and writings, in 4 vols folio, a continuation of 


which was performed by Imbonati his diſciple. He 
died in 1687. | 


BARTOLOMEO (Franciſco), a celebrated pain- 
ter, born at Savignano, a village 10 miles from Flo- 
rence, in the year 1469, was the diſciple of Cofimo 
Roſſelli, but was much more beholden to the works of 
Leonarda da Vinci for his extraordinary {kill in paint— 
ing. He was well verſed in the fundamentals of detign. 
Raphael, after quitting the ſchool of Perugino, ap- 
plied to this maſter; aud under him ſtudied the rules 


of perſpective, with the art of managing and uniting 


his colours. In the year 1500, he turned Dominican 
friar; and ſome time after was ſent by his ſuperiors to 
the convent of St Martin, in Florence. He painted 


both portraits and hiſtories; but his ſcrupulous con- 


ſcience would hardly ever ſuffer him to draw naked fi- 
gures, though no body underſtood them better. He 
died in 1517, aged 48. | 

BARTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, ſeated @n the 
river Humber, where there is a conſiderable ferry to pats 
over into Yorkſhire. W. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 53. 40. 

BARTSIA, rainTED Cue; a genus of the angioſper— 
mia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs FIT 
Of this there are two ſpecies: the viſcoſa, or marſhy; 
and the alpina. The firſt, called alſo yellow marſ? eye- 


bright, was found by Mr Lightfoot in bogs and marſpy 


places about Loch-Goyl, near Loch-Long in the di- 
itrict of Cowal in Arg yleſhire. The plant is about 
ten or twelve inches high, with an erect ſtalk down) 


and unbranched: the leaves are ſeſſile, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
a 
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nuch a little viſcous; the flowers are yellow, and the plant 
dries black. It is likewiſe found in marſhy places in 
Cornwall in England. The alpina, or mountain eye- 
bright cow- wheat, hath heart-ſhaped leaves placed op- 

oſite, and bluntly ſerrated, with purple bloſſoms in 
leafy ſpikes. It 18 likewiſe a native of Britain, and is 
ſound near rivulets in hilly countries. Sheep and goats 


Nifaltes. 


— 


cat it. > | 

BARUCH (the prophecy of), one of the apocry- 
phal books, ſubjoined to the canon of the Old Teſta- 
ment. Baruch was the ſon of Neriah, who was the diſ- 
ciple and amanuenſis of the prophet Jeremiah. It has 
been reckoned part of Jeremiah's prophecy, and 1s of- 
ten cited by the ancient fathers as ſuch. Joſephus tells 
us, Baruch was deſcended of a noble family; and it is 
{aid, in the book itſelf, that he wrote this prophecy at 
Babylon ; but at what time 1s uncertain, It is difficult 
to determine in what language this prophecy was ori- 
ginally written. "here are extant three copies of it; 
one in Greek, the other two in Syriac; but which of 
theſe, or whether any one of them, be the original, is 
uncertain. 
BARULES, in church-hiſtory, certain heretics, 
who held, that the Son of God had only a phantom of 
a body ; that ſouls were created before the world, and 
that they lived all at one time. 

BARUTH, an ancient town of Turky in Syria, 
with a Chriſtian church of the Neſtorian perſuaſion. It 
* ſituated in a fine fertile ſoil, but is inconſiderable 
now to what it was formerly. E. Long. 34. 20. N. 
Lat. 33. 30. 1 1 

Bax ur R, an Indian meaſure, containing 17 gantans: 
It ought to weigh about three pounds and an half En- 
gliſn avoirdupois. 

BARYTONUM, in the Greek rom denotes 
a verb, which having no accent marked on the laſt ſyl- 
lable, a grave accent is to be underftood. In Italian 
muſic, barytor9 anſwers to our common pitch of baſs, 
BAS CHEVALIER. See BACHELOR... 

Bas-Relief. See Bass0-Reliews. 

BASALTES, in natural hiſtory, is a heavy hard 
lone, chiefly black or green, conſiſting of priſmatic 
cryſtals, the number of the ſides of which is uncertain. 

lt is called by Engliſh miners coc&#/e, and by Germans 
ſchorl. Its ſpecific gravity is to that of water, as 3000 

or upwards to 1000. It is conſidered by Wallerius as 
a ſpecies of the corneus, or horn-rock. Cronſtedt enu- 

merates it among the earths which he called garnet 
earths, Baſaltes frequently contains iron; and confſiſts 

either of particles of an indeterminate figure, or of a 

ſparry, ſtriated, or fibrous texture. Black baſaltes is 

called /apis lydius, and is uſed as a touchſtone to ſhew 

the colours of metals. Baſaltes has a flinty hardneſs, 

is inſoluble by acids, and is fuſible by fire *. — The 

molt remarkable quality of this 18 its figure, being 

never found in ſtrata, like other marbles ; but always 

itanding up in the form of regular angular columns, 
compoſed of a number of joints, one placed on and 

nicely fitted to another, as if formed by the hands of 
a ſkilful workman, See Plate LV. fig. 9. The baſaltes 

was originally found in columns in Ethiopia, in frag- 

ments in the river Tmolus, and ſome other places: we 

now have it frequently, both in columns and ſmall 

Pieces, in Spain, Ruſha, Poland, near Dreſden, and 

i Silela; but the nobleſt ſore in the world ſeem to be 
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that called the Giant's Cauſeway, in Ireland; and Staffa, 
one of the Weſtern iſles of Scotland. In Ireland it riſes 
far up in the country, runs into the ſea, croſſes its bot- 
tom, and riſes again on the oppoſite land. See Grants 
Cauſeway, and STAFFA. | 

The origin and formation of baſaltes has much puz- 
zled the world; but we may conſider, that many of the 
known foſſil bodies have a property, like ſalts, of ar- 
ranging themſelves into different figures at the time of 
their firſt coaleſcence into a maſs. This is from the 
ſame laws in nature with that of ſalts; and we are well 
aſſured by daily experience, that eryſtal and ſpar, ac- 
cording to this natural determination, ever form regu- 
larly angular figures, when all the proper accidents 
have concurred to their concretion. The moſt common 
figures of cryſtals are the hexangular columns; and thoſe 
of ſpar, either trigonal columns or parallellopipeds. 
The combinations and mixture of theſe, in different 
degrees, may naturally produce mixed figures, accor- 
ding to theſe degrees; and a third ſubſtance, though 
in itſelf not diſpoſed by nature to aſſume or arrange 
itſelf into any particular figure, if mixed with theke, 
may be able to ſpread, extend, and enlarge the figures 
they concrete into, or otherwiſe alter them. A mix- 
ture of three bodies 1s, therefore, capable of producing 
a fourth, of a figure different from any one of the 
three above; and we find alſo, by many parallel in- 
ſtances, that the quicker or ſlower paſling off of the 
fluid from whence bodies are concreted, 1s capable of 
altering their ſigures. | 

The marble of the Giants-cauſeway, or any other 
columns of baſaltes, is found to be compoſed of an ad- 
mixture of cryſtal, ſpar, and earth. The ſpar may be 
procured in its own form; and the remaining mals, 
after the ſeparation of the ſpar, is found to be pure 
cryſtal, and an earth of the clay kind, ſeeming the 
ſame with-the black pipe-clay of Northamptonſhire 
and ſome other places, only much blacker. We know 


very well what would be the figures of theſe bodies 
concreted alone; and may thence deduce what may 


be the poſſible confequences of their union, and the 
different accidents attending their concretions. But 
the opinion which ſeems moſt likely to prevail at pre- 
ſent is, that this ſubſtance is a cryſtallization from ſome 

kinds of volcanic lava. See VoLcaxo. | 

BASAN, ws geog.), a territory beyond Jordan, 
mentioned in ſcripture. By Joſephus, Euſebius, and 
Jerom, it is called Batanzra. On the entering of the 
Ifraelites into the land of Canaan, the whole of the 
country beyond Jordan, from that of the Moabites, or 
Arabia, as far as mount Hermon and Lebanon, was 
divided into two kingdoms, viz. that of Sihon king of 
the Amorites, and of Og king of Baſan or Baſpan; 
the former to the ſouth, and the latter to the north. 
The kingdom of Sihon extended from the river Arnon 
and the country of Moab, to the river Jabbok; which 

running in an oblique courſe from the eaſt, was at the 
ſame time the boundary of the Ammonites, as appears 
from Numb. xxi. 24. and Deuteron. ii. 37. and iii. 16, 
The kingdom of Sihon fell to the lot of the Reuben- 
ites and Gadites, and Baſan to the half-tribe of Ma- 
naſſeh. To this was annexed a part of the hilly coun- 
try of Gilead, and the diſtrict of Argob ; yet fo that 
Baſan continued to be the principal and greatelt part: 
but, after the Babylonith captivity, Baſan was ſubdi- 
vided ; 
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another Trachonitis, a third Aurunitis, or Ituræa, 
and ſome part alſo Gaulonitis ; but to ſettle the limits 
of each of theſe parts is a * now impoſſible.— 
Baſhan was a country famous for its paſtures and 
breed of large cattle. | 

BASAR'ISCHICK, a conſiderable town of Ro- 
mania in 'Turky of Europe. It 1s pretty well built, 
and hath clean and broad ſtreets ; has a great trade; 
and is ſituated on the river Meritz, in E. Long. 24. 
30. N. Lat. 41. 49. 

BASARUCO, in commerce, a ſmall baſe coin in 
the Eaſt Indies, being made only of very bad tin. 


There are, however, two ſorts of this coin, a good 


and a bad; the bad is one fixth in value lower than the 
on.” 

f BASE, in geometry, the loweſt ſide of the peri- 
meter of a figure : Thus, the baſe of a triangle may 
be ſaid of any of its ſides, but more properly of the 
loweſt, or that which is parallel to the horizon. In 
rectangled triangles, the baſe is properly that fide op- 
polite to the right angle. 

Bas Ek H a Solid Figure, the loweſt fide, or that on 
which it ſtands. | 

Bas E a Conic Section, a right line in the hyperbola 
and parabola, arifing from the common interſection of 
the ſecant plain and the baſe of the cone. 

Bas, in architecture, is uſed for any body which 
bears another, but particularly for the lower part of a 
column and pedeſtal.— The ancients, in the early times 
of architecture, uſed no baſes. The Doric columns 
in the temple of Minerva at Athens have none, but 
ſtand immediately upon the floor of the porch. Co- 
lumns afterwards came to be ſupported on ſquare pieces 
called plinths, and after that on pedeſtals. When we 
fee a column, of whatſoever order, on a pedeſtal, the 
baſe is that part which comes between the top of the 
pedeſtal and the bottom of the ſhaft of the column ; 
when there is no pedeſtal, it 1s the part between the 
bottom of the column and the plinth : ſome have in- 
cluded the plinth as a part of the baſe; but it is pro- 
perly the piece on which the baſe ſtands, as the column 
ſtands upon that. — The pedeſtal alſo has its baſe as 
well as the column, and the pilaſter. The baſe of co- 


lumns is differently formed in the different orders; but 


in general it is compoſed of certain ſpires or circles, and 
was thence in early times called the ſpire of a column. 
Theſe circles were in this caſe ſuppoſed to repreſent the 


_ folds of a ſnake as it lies rolled up; but they are pro- 


perly the repreſentations of ſeveral larger and ſmaller 
rings or circles of iron, with which the trunk of trees 
which were the ancient columns were ſurrounded to 
prevent their burſting : theſe were rude and irregular, 


but the ſculptor who imitated them in ſtone found the 


way to make them elegant. 

Basx, in fortification, the exterior fide of the po- 
lygon, or that imaginary line which is drawn from the 
flanked angle of a baſtion to the angle oppoſite to it. 

Bask, in gunnery, the leaſt ſort of ordnance, the 
diameter of whoſe bore is 14 inch, weight 200 pound, 
length 4 feet, load 5 pound, ſhot 14 pound wt. and 
diameter 14 inch, | | 

Bast, in chemiſtry. See Bas1s. 

Bas, in law. Baſe eſtate, ſuch as baſe tenants 
have in their hands. Baſe tenure, the holding by vil- 
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Baſartſchick vided ſe that only a part was called Batanea, or Baſan, 
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lenage, or other cuſtomary ſervices; as diſtinguiſhed Bigy, 


from the higher tenures in capite, or by military ſer. 


vice. Baſe fee, is to hold in fee at the will of the lord, alben 


as diſtinguiſhed from ſoccage tenure. Baſe court, any 
court not of record. 

BASELLA, ciimBixG NIGHTSHADE from Mala. 
bar; a genus of the trigynia order, belonging to the 
pentandria claſs of plants. 5 

Species. 1. The rubra, with red leaves and ſimple 
footſtalks, has thick, ſtrong, ſucculent ſtalks and leaves, 
which are of a deep purple colour. The plant will 
climb to the height of ten or twelve feet, provided it 
is kept in a ſtove; but in the open air it will not grow 
ſo large in this country ; nor will' the ſeeds come to 


perfection in the open air, unleſs in very warm ſeaſons. 
The flowers of this plant have no great beauty, but it | 


is cultivated on account of the odd appearance of its 
ſtalks and leaves. There is a variety of this, with green 
ſtalks and leaves, and the flowers of a whitiſh green 
colour tipped with purple. 2. The alba, with oval 
waved leaves. This ſort hath flaccid leaves, and ſmaller 
flowers and fruit than the firſt. The plants will climb 
to a conſiderable height, and fend forth a great num- 
ber of branches; ſo they ſhould be trained up to a 
trellis, or faſtened to the back of the ſtove, otherwiſe 
they will twiſt themſelves about whatever plants ſtand 
near them, which will make a very diſagreeable ap- 
pearance. 

Culture. Theſe plants are propagated from ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot - bed in the 
ſpring ; and when the plants are fit to remove, they 


ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate pot, and plunged 


into the tan-bed, where they are to be treated like o- 
ther tender exotics. They may be alſo propagated 
from cuttings, but as they ariſe ſo eafily from the ſeeds, 
the latter method is ſeldom practiſed. 

Uſes. The berries of the firſt ſpecies are ſaid to be 
uſed for ſtaining callicoes in India. Mr Miller aſſures 
us, that he has ſeen a very beautiful colour drawn from 
them, but which did not continue long when uſed in 
painting. He is of opinion, however, that a method 
of fixing the colour might be invented, in which caſe 
the plant would be very uſeful. —This, we apprehend, 
might be accompliſhed by means of ſolution of tin in 
aqua regia, which hath a ſurpriſing effect both in bright- 
ning and giving durability to other vegetable colours. 

BASEMENT, in architecture. See ARCHITECTURE) 

n*. 7. 76; 
BASHARIANS, a ſect of Mahometans, being 3 
branch or ſubdivifion of the Motazalites. The Baſha- 
rians are thoſe who maintain the tenets of Baſhar Ebn 
Motamer, a principal man among the Motazalites, 
who varied, in ſome points, from the general tenets 
of the ſect, as carrying man's free agency to a great 
length, and even to the making him independent. 

BASHAW, a Turkiſh governor of a province, city, 
or other diltrict. | 

A baſhaw is made with the ſolemnity of carrying 3 
flag or banner before him, accompanied with muſic 
and ſongs, by the mirialem, an officer on purpoſe for 
the inveltiture of baſhaws. Baſhaw, uſed abſolutely, 
denotes the prime vizier; the reſt of the denomination 


being diltinguiſhed by the addition of the province, 


city, or the like, which they have the command of ; 


as the baſhaw of Egypt, of P aleſtine, Kc. 2 


| 


Bafil 


—— 


lax Monk 


Bafells 


| 
)aſhay, 


— 


Baſil. 


— 


lar Monks, 


Cappadocia *. 
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ſhaws are the emperor's ſpun ges. We find loud com- 
plaints among Chriſtians of th ir avarice and extortions. 
As they buy their governments, every thing is venal 
with them. When glutted with wealth, the emperor 
frequently makes them a preſent of a bow-ſtring, and 
becomes heir to all their ſpoils. | 

The appellation ba/haw is given by way of courteſy 
to almoſt every perſon of any figure at the grand fig- 
nior's court. 

BASIL (St) the Great, one of the moſt learned 
and eloquent doctors of the church, was born at Cz- 
ſarea, in Cappadocia, about the year 328; and went 
to finiſh his ſtudies at Athens, where he contracted a 
ſtrict friendſhip with St Gregory Nazianzen. He re- 
turned to his native country in 355, where he taught 
rhetoric. Some time after, he travelled into Syria, E- 
gypt, and Lybia, to viſit the monaſteries of theſe coun- 
tries ; and the monaſtic life ſo much ſuited his diſpo- 
ſition, that upon his return home he reſolved to follow 
it, and he was the firſt inſtitutor thereof in Pontus and 
His reputation became ſo great, that, 
upon the death of Euſebius biſhop of Cæſarea, in 370, 
he was choſen his ſucceſſor. It was with ſome diffi- 
culty that he accepted of this dignity ; and no ſooner 
was he raiſed to it, than the emperor Valens began to 
perſecute him becauſe he refuſed to embrace the doc- 
trine of the Arians. Being at length let alone, he be- 
gan to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to bring about a re- 
union betwixt the eaſtern and weſtern churches, who 
were then much divided about ſome points of faith, and 
in regard to Meletius and Paulinus two biſhops of An- 
tiochia, But all his efforts were ineffectual, this diſ- 
pute not being terminated till nine months after his 


death. Baſil had a ſhare in all the diſputes which hap- 


pened in his time in the eaſt in regard to the doctrine 
of the church; and died the 15* of January, 379.— 


There have been ſeveral editions of his works in Greek 


and Latin. The beſt is that of Father Garnier, printed 
in Greek and Latin, in three volumes folio. St Baſil's 
ſtyle is pure and elegant, his expreſſions grand and 
ſublime, his thoughts noble and full of majeſty ; and 
Eraſmus places him among the greateſt orators of an- 
diquity. | 

BASIL, a Canton of Switzerland, which joined the 
confederacy in 1501. It is bounded on the ſouth by 
the canton of Solothurn ; on the north by part of the 
margravate of Baden Dourlach, and the territory of 
Rheinſelden; on the eaſt by Frickthal ; and on the weſt 
by part of Solothurn, the dioceſe of Baſil, and the 
Sundgare; being upwards of 20 miles in length, and 
about 18 in breadth. It is entirely Proteſtant ; and 
contains 27 pariſhes, and ſeven bailiwics. The lower 
parts of it are fruitful in corn and wine, and alſo fit for 


_ Patlure; but the mountains are extremely barren. Here 


«re many medicinal ſprings and baths, and the air is 


; N "2 
wholeſome and temperate. Both men and women for 


the moſt part wear the French dreſs ; but the language 
commonly ſpoken is the High-Dutch, tho' the French 
«fo is much uſed. The government is ariſtocratical ; 
and ts revenues ariſe chiefly from ſecularized abbeys, 
ind impoſts on goods carried through the country, to 
ind from France, Italy, and Germany. Beſides the 
military eſtabliſhment of the city of Baſil, there are two 
Provincial regiments, conſiſting each of ten companies, 


and a troop of dragoons.— The places of moſt note are 
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Baſil the capital, Wallenburg, St Jacob, Neue-Haus, 
&c. | | | 

Basil, the capital of the canton of that name, is 


the largeſt city in all Switzerland, having 220 ftreets, 
and fix market-places or ſquares. Its environs are ex- 


ceeding beautiful, conſiſting of a fine level tract of fields 


and meadows. The city is divided into two parts by 
the Rhine, over which there is a handſome bridge. It 
is thought by ſome to have riſen on the ruins of the old 
Auguſta Rauracorum. For its name of Baſilia it is 
indebted to Julian the Apoſtate, who would have it ſo 
called in honour of his mother Baſilina. It is forti- 
fied with walls, moats, towers, and baſtions, and con- 
tains ſeveral churches, beſides the cathedral, which is 
an old Gothic ſtructure; a commandery of the order 
of St John, and another of the 'Teutonic order ; a pu- 
blic granary and arſenal; a ſtately town-houſe, in 
which 1s an exquiſite piece of the ſufferings of Chriſt, 
by Holbein, and a ſtatue of Munatius Plancus, a Ro- 
man general, who, about 50 years before Chriſt, built 
the ancient city of Auguſta Rauracorum ; an univerſity, 
which was founded in 1459, and has a curious phyſic- 
garden, library, and muſeum ; a gymnaſium; a ſtately 
palace, belonging to the margrave of Baden-Dourlach; 


beſides a chamber of curiofities, ſeveral hoſpitals, &c. 


In the arſenal 1s ſhewn the armour in which Charles the 
Bald loſt his life, with the furniture of his horſe, and 
the kettle- drums and trumpets of his army. On the 
ſtair-caſe of the council-houſe, is a picture of the laſt 
judgment, 1n which, though drawn before the refor- 
mation, popes, cardinals, monks, and prieſts, are re- 
preſented in the torments of hell. Over-againft the 
French church, on a long covered wall, is painted the 
dance of death; where the king of terrors 1s repreſented 
as mixing with all ranks and ages, and complimenting 
them, in German verſes, on their arrival at the grave. 
St Peter's ſquare, planted with elm and lime-trees, 
makes a pleaſant walk ; but a ſpot regularly planted 
with trees, clofe by the river, and near the minſter, 
makes ſtill a finer, as commanding a moſt beautiful 
and extenſive proſpect. The celebrated Eraſmus died 
here, in 1536, in the 70th year of his age, and was 
buried in the great church. He left his library and 
cabinet of rarities to one Amberbach, a learned lawyer 
of this city, of whoſe heirs they were purchaſed by the 
univerſity. Befides this cabinet, there are ſeveral other 
curious private ones. The clocks of this city go an 
hour faſter than elſewhere, except at Conſtance; a cir- 
cumſtance which ſome aſcribe to the famous councils 
held there, when it was thought the beſt expedient to 
bring the fathers earlier to the aſſembly, for the quicker 
diſpatch of buſineſs ; but others ſay, that, in Baſil, it 
was owing to a conſpiracy being defeated by that means. 
Trade FE flouriſhes here, eſpecially in ſilk, ribbons, 
and wines; and the police is under excellent regulations. 
Moſt of the offices are beſtowed by lot among well qua- 
lied perſons. No perſon, without the city, muſt wear 
lace of gold or ſilver. All young women are prohibited 
from wearing ſilks; and the neareſt relations only are 
to be invited to a marriage-fealt. For the government 


of the city there are ſeveral councils or colleges, and 


officers. Of the laſt, the two burgomaſters, and two 
wardens of trades, are the chief. The great council 
is compoſed of the repreſentatives of the ſeveral com- 
panies of the greater and leſſer city. Baſil was the * 
0 


Ba ſil. 


PPP 
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of a biſhop till the Reformation; but though there is 
one that {till bears the title, he has now no juriſdiction 
here, and lives at Porentru, near the Upper Alſace. 
The two Buxtorffs, father and ſon, and the famous 
painter Holbein, were natives of this place. The coun- 

cil held here, in 1431, fat in the veſtry of the cathe- 
dra]. | 

Basil, in botany. See Ocymun. 

Bas1t, among joiners, the ſloping edge of a chiflel, 
or of the iron of a plane, to work on ſoft wood: they 
uſually make the baſil 12 degrees, and for hard wood 
18; it being remarked, that the more acute the baſil 
is, the better the inſtrument cuts ; and the more ob- 
tuſe, the ſtronger, and fitter it is for ſervice. 

BASILIAN monks; Religious of the order of 

St Baſil, That faint, having retired into a deſert, in 
the province of Pontus, founded a monaſtery for the 
convenience of himſelf and his numerous followers : and 
for the better regulation of this new ſociety, he drew 
up in writing the orders and rules he would have them 
follow. This new order ſoon ſpread all over the eaſt ; 
nor was it long before it paſſed into the weſt. The rule 
of St Baſil was approved by pope Liberius, the ſame 
year in which it was written and publiſhed ; and after- 
wards by ſeveral other popes ; and, in theſe laſt ages, 
by pope Gregory XIII. who approved the abridge- 
ment made of it by cardinal Beſſarion, in the pontifi- 
cate of Eugenius IV. Some authors pretend, that St 
Baſil, before he died, ſaw himſelf the ſpiritual father 
of more than go, ooo monks, in the eaſt only. But 
this order, which flouriſhed ſo greatly for more than 
three centuries, was afterwards conſiderably diminiſhed 
by hereſy, ſchiſm, and a change of empire. The 
- greateſt ſtorm it felt, was in the reign of Conſtantine 
Copronymus ; who perſecuted the monks of St Baſil, 
impriſoning ſome, and baniſhing others; inſomuch that 
the monaſteries were abandoned and ſpoiled of all their 
goods. 
The hiſtorians of this order tell us, that it has pro- 
duced 1805 biſhops ; and beatified, or acknowledged as 
ſaints, 3010 abbots, 11,805 martyrs, and an infinite 
number of confeſſors and virgins. They likewiſe place 
among the religious of the order of St Baſil 14 popes, 
ſome cardinals, and a very great number of patriarchs, 
archbiſhops, and biſhops. This order likewiſe boaſts 
of ſeveral emperors and empreſſes, kings and queens, 
princes and princeſſes, who have embraced its rule. 

This order was introduced in the weſt in 1057; and 
was reformed in 1569, by pope Gregory XIII. who 
united the religious of this order in Italy, Spain, and 
Sicily, into one congregation; of which the monaſtery 
of St Saviour at Meſſina is the chief, and enjoys pre- 
eminence over the reſt. Each community has its par- 
ticular rule, beſides the rule of St Baſil, which is very 
general, and preſcribes little more than the common 
duties of a Chriſtian life. 

BASILIC, or BasiLica, in the ancient architec- 
ture, denotes a kind of public hall or court of judica- 
ture, where the princes or — ſat to adminiſter 
juſtice. The word is originally Greek, Ca51n, g. d. 
royal houſe, palace. In after times the Cenomination 


ba/ilica was alſo given to other buildings of public uſe, 


as town-houſes, exchanges, and the like. 
BasiLic is alſo uſed, in eccleſiaſtical writers, for a 
church. In which ſenſe, this name frequently occurs 
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turned to another uſe, viz. for Chriſtian aſſemblies to 
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in St Ambroſe, St Auſtin, St Jerom, Sidonius Apol. putt, 
linaris, and other writers of the fourth and fifth cen. | ; 
turies. It is thought that the name was thus applied, Baſilidiags. 
from many of the ancient churches having been formed 
of the Roman halls mentioned in the receding article, 
In reality, on the converſion of Conſtantine, many of 
the ancient ba/i/ice were given to the church, and 


meet in, as may be collected from that paſſage in Auſo. 
nius, where ſpeaking to the emperor Gratian, he tells 
him, the bajilice, which heretofore were wont to be 
filled with men of bufineſs, were now thronged with 
votaries praying for his ſafety. By which he mult needs 
mean, that the Roman halls or courts were turned into 
Chriſtian churches : and hence, we conceive, the name 
ba/ilice came to be a general name for churches in after 
ages. | 

yy IIS, in literary hiſtory, a name ſuppoſed to 
have been given by the emperor Leo to a collection of 
laws in honour of his father Baſilius Macedo, who be. 
gan it in the year 867, and in the execution chiefly 
made uſe of Sabbathius Protoſpatharius, who carried the 
work as far as 40 books. Leo added 20 books more, 
and publiſhed the work in 880. The whole, 30 years 
after, was corrected and improved by Conſtantin Por. 
phyrogenitus, ſon of Leo; whence many have held him 
the author of the baſilica.—Six books of the baſilica 
were tranſlated into Latin in 1557, by Gentian Her. 
vetus. An edition of the Greek baſilics, with a Latin 
verſion, has been fince publiſhed at Paris, in 1647, by 
Annib. Fabrottus, in 7 volumes. There ftill want 19 
books, which are ſuppoſed to be loft. Fabrottus has 
endeavoured to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, the defect from 
the ſynoplis of the baſilica, and the gloſſes; of which 
ſeveral had been made under the ſucceeding emperors, 
and contained the whole Juſtinian law, excepting the 
ſuperfluities, in a new and more conſiſtent order, toge- 
ther with the later conſtitutions of the emperors polte- 
rior to Juſtinian. | 

BASILICA, in anatomy, the interior branch of the 
axillary vein, running the whole length of the arm. 

BASILICATA, a territory of , i bounded on 
the north by the Otranto, Bari, and Capitanata ; or 
the weſt by the Principato, and a ſmall part of the 
Tuſcan fea; on the ſouth by Calabria; and on the catt 
by the gulph of Taranto. It is watered by ſeveral ri- 
vers: but, as it is almoſt all occupied by the Apen- 
nine mountains, it is neither very populous nor fertile; 
however it produces enough to maintain its inhabi- 
tants, and has a ſmall quantity of cotton. The prin- 
cipal towns are Cirenza the capital, Mefi, Turß, Ka. 
pollo, Muro, Lavello, Tracarico, Monte Peloſe and 
Veneſo, which are all epiſcopal ſees. 

BASILICI, a denomination given in the Greek ein · 
pire to thoſe who carried the emperor's orders and com- 
mands. 75 

BASILICON, in pharmacy, a name given to ſe, 
veral compoſitions to be found in ancient medicina 
writers. At preſent it is confined to three officint 
ointments, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets black, yellow, 
and green. See PHArRMacy, n' 995. f 
BASILIDIANS, ancient heretics, the followers 0 
Baſilides, an Egyptian, who lived near the begins 
of the ſecond century. He was educated in the Gno- 


ſic ſchool, over which Simon Magus preſided — 
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5 whom he agreed that Chriſt was a man in appearance, 
that his body was a phantom, and that he gave his 
form to Simon the Cyrenian, who was crucified in his 
ſteud. We learn from Euſebius, that this hereſiarch 
wrote 24 books upon the Nr: and that he forged 
ſeveral prophets; to two of which he gave the names 
Barcaba and Barcop5, We have ſtill the fragment of 
2 Bafilidian goſpel. His diſciples ſuppoſed there were 
particular virtues in names; and taught with Pytha- 
oras and Plato, that names were not formed b 
chance, but naturally ſignified ſomething. —Baſilides, 
to imitate Pythagoras, made his diſciples keep filence 
for five years. 

In general, the Baſilidians held much the ſame opi- 
nions with the Valentinians, another branch of the 
gnoſtie family. They aſſerted, that all the actions of 
men are neceſſary; that faith is a natural gift, to which 
men are forcibly determined, and ſhould therefore be 
ſaved tho' their lives were ever ſo irregular. Irenzus 
and others aſſure us, they acted conſiſtently with their 
principle; committing all manner of villanies and im- 
purities, in confidence of their natural election. They 


had a particular hierarchy of divine perſons, or ons. 


Under the name Abraxas, they are ſaid to have wor- 
\'pped the ſupreme God, from whom as a principle, 
all other things proceeded. There are ſeveral gems ſtill 
ſubſiſting inſcribed with the name Abraxas, which were 
uſed by the Baſilidians as amulets againſt diſeaſes and 
evil ſpirits. See ABRASAX and ABRAx. 

BASILIPPUM, (anc. geogr.), a town of Bztica 
in Spain; now Cantillana, a citadel of Andaluſia, a- 
bove Seville on the Guadalquivir. See CANTILLANA. 

BASILISCUS, in zoology, the trivial name of a 
ſnecies of lacerta. See LAcERTA. 

BASILISK, a fabulous kind of ſerpent, ſaid to kill 
by its breath or ſight only. Galen ſays, that it is of 
a colour inclining to yellow; and that it has three little 
eminences upon its head, ſpeckled with whitiſh ſpots, 
which have the appearance of a fort of crown. lian 
days, that its poiſon is ſo penetrating, as to kill the 
largeſt ſerpents with its vapour only ; and that if it but 
bite the end of any man's flick, it kills him. It drives 
away all other ſerpents by the noiſe of its hiſſing. 
Pliny fays, it kills thoſe who look upon it.—The ge- 
neration of the baſiliſk is not leſs marvellous, being 20 
to be produced from a cack's egg, brooded on by a 
ſerpent. Theſe and other things equally ridiculous 
are related by Matthiolus, Galen, Dioſcorides, Pliny, 
and Eraſiſtratus. Hirchmayer and Vander Wiel have 
given the hiſtory of the baſiliſk, and detected the folly 
and impoſture of the traditions concerning it. In ſome 
:pothecaries ſhops there are little dead ſerpents thewn, 
which are ſaid to be bafiliſks. But theſe ſcem rather 
to be a kind of ſmall bird, almoſt like a cock but with- 
out feathers : its head is lofty, its wings are almoſt 
ke a hat's, its eyes large, and its neck is very ſhort. 
As to thoſe which are ſhewn and ſold at Venice, and 
in other places, they are nothing but little thornbacks 
artiſicially put into a form like that of a young cock, 
by ſtretching out their fins, and contriving them with a 
little head and hollow eyes: and this, Calmet ſays, he 
has, in reality, obſerved in a ſuppoſed baſiliſe, at an 
apothecary's ſhop at Paris, and in another at the Je- 
ſuits of Pont- a- Mouſſon. 


ASILISK, in military affairs, 


large piece of ord- 
* a large pie 
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nance, thus denominated from its reſemblance to the 
ſuppoſed ſerpent of that name. The baſiliſk throws 
an iron ball of 200 pound weight. It was much talked 
of in the time of Solyman emperor of the Turks, in 
the wars of Hungary; but ſeems now out of uſe. 
Paulus Jovius relates the terrible ſlaughter made by a 
ſingle ball from one of theſe baſfilifks in a Spaniſh ſhip; 
after penetrating the boards and planks in the ſhip's 
head, it killed above 30 men. Maffeus ſpeaks of ba- 
filiſks made of braſs, which were drawn each by 100 
yoke of oxen.— Modern writers alſo give the name la- 


Jiliſt to a much ſmaller and ſizeable piece of ordnance, 


which the Dutch make 15 feet long, and the French 
only 10. It carries 48 pounds. 

BASILIUS, ſurnamed the Macedonian, emperor 
of the Greeks. He was a common ſoldier, and of an 
obſcure family in Macedonia, and yet raiſed himſelf to 
the throne ; for baving pleaſed the emperor Michael by 
his addreſs in the management of his horſes, he became 
his firſt equerry, and then his great chamberlain. He 
=t length aſſaſſinated the famous Bardas, and was al- 
ſociated to the empire in 849. He held the eighth 

eneral council at Conſtantinople; depoſed the patriarch 
hotius, but in 858 reſtored him to the patriarchate ; 
and declared againſt the popes, who refuſed to admit 
him into their communion. He was dreaded by his 


enemies the Saracens, whom he frequently vanquiſhed ; 


and loved by his ſubjects, for his juſtice and clemency. 
He died in 886. Under his reign the Ruſſians em- 
braced Chriſtianity, and the doctrine of the Greek 
church. He-ought not to be confounded with Baſilius 
the Young, who ſucceeded Zemiſces in 975, and after 
a reign of 50 years died in 1025. | 
BASINGSTOKE, a corporation town of Hamp- 
ſhire in England, and a great thoroughfare on the we- 
ſtern road. It is ſeated on a ſmall brook, in W. Long. 
1. 10 K 0+ 
BASIOGLOSSUS, a muſcle ariſing from the baſe 
of the os hyoides. See Ax ATOM, Table of the Muſcles. 
BASIS, or BasE, in geometry. See Base. 
Basis, or Baſe, in chemiſtry. Any body which is 
diſſolved by another body, which it receives and fixes, 
and with which it forms a compound, may be called the 
baſis of that compound. Thus, for example, the baſes of 
neutral ſalts are the alkaline, earthy, and metallic mat- 
ters which are ſaturated by the ſeveral acids, and form 
with them theſe neutral ſalts. In this ſenſe it is that 
theſe neutral ſalts are called /a/ts with earthy baſes, 
ſalts with alkaline baſes, ſalts with metallic baſes : allo 
the appellations 54% of alum, baſis of nitre, baſis of 
Glauber” s ape bafis of vitriol, &c. ſignify the argilla- 
ceous earth, which, with the vitriolic acid, forms alum; 
the vegetable alkali, which, with the nitrous acid, forms 
nitre; the mineral alkali, which, with the vitriolic acid, 
forms Glauber's ſalt ; and the metal which, with the 
vitriolic acid, forms a vitriol ; becauſe theſe ſubſtances 


are ſuppoſed to be fixed, unactive, and only yielding 


to the action of the acids, which they fix, and to which 
they give a body and conſiſtence. 

Bas1s, among phyficians, denotes the principal in- 
gredients in compound medicines. 

BASKET, a machine made of twigs interwoven 
together, in order to hold fruit, earth, &c.- It de- 
notes an uncertain quantity; as, a baſket of medlars is 
two buſhels, of aſſa fetida from 20 to 50 pound weight. 
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BasxETsS of Earth, in the military art, called by the 
French corbeilles, are ſmall baſkets uſed in ſieges, on 
the parapet of a trench, being tilled with earth. They 
are about a foot and a half high, about a foot and a 
half in diameter at the top, and 8 or 10 inches at bot- 
tom; ſo that, being ſet together, there is a ſort of em- 
braſures left at their bottoms, thro? which the ſoldiers 
fire, without expoling themſelves. 

BasKET-£7/b, or Arboreſcent Sea-ftar. 
RIAS. 

Bas kET- Salt, that made from ſalt-ſprings, being 
purer, whiter, and compoſed of finer grains, than the 
common brine-ſalt. See SALT. 

BASKING-sHARk, or SUN-PFISH of the [ri/h. See 
SQUALUS. | 

BASNAGE (James), a learned and accompliſhed 
author, and paitor of the Walloon church at the 
Hague, was born at Roan in Normandy, Auguſt 8, 


1653. He was the ſon of Henry Baſnage, one of the 


Sce ASTE- 


ableſt advocates in the parliament of Normandy. At 


17 years of age, after he had made himſelf matter of 
the Greek and Latin authors, as well as the Engliſh, 
Spaniſh, and Italian languages, he went to Geneva, 
where he began his divinity ſtudies under Meltrezat, 
Turretin, and Tronchin; and fuiſhed them at Sedan, 
under the profeſſors Jurieu and Le Blanc de Beaulieu. 
He then returned to Roan, where he was received as 
minilter, September 1676 in which capacity he re- 
mained till the year 1685, when, the exercite of the 
Proteſtant religion being ſuppreſſed at Roan, he ob— 
tained leave of the king to retire to Holland. He 
ſettled at Rotterdam; and was a miniſter penſionary 
there till 1691, when he was choſen paitor of the Wal- 
loon church of that city. In 170, penſionary Hein- 
ſius got him choſen one of the paſtors of the Walloon 


church at the Hague, intending not only to employ 


him in religious but in ſtate affairs. He was employed 


in a ſecret negociation with marſhal d' Uxelles, plenipo— 
tentiary of France at the congreſs of Utrecht; and he 
executed it with ſo much ſucceſs, that he was atter- 
wards entruſted with ſeveral important commiſſions, all 
which he diſcharged in ſuch a manner as to gain a 
great character for his abilities and addreſs; a cele- 


brated modern writer has therefore ſaid of him, that he 


was fitter to be miniſter of ſtate than of a pariſh. The 
abbe du Bois, who was at the Hague in 1716, as am- 
baſſador plenipotentiary from his molt Chriſtian maje- 
ſty, to negociate a defenſive alliance between France, 
England, and the States General, was ordered by tlie 
duke of Orleans, regent of France, to apply himſelf 
to M. Baſnage, and to follow his advice: they accord- 
ingly acted in concert, and the alliance was concluded 
in January 1717. He kept aa epiſtolary correſpondence 
with ſeveral princes, noblemen of high rank, and mini— 
iters of ſtate, both Catholic and Proteſtant, and with 
a great many Jearned men in France, Italy, Germany, 
and England. The Catholics efteemed him no leſs than 
the Proteſtants; and the works he wrote, which are 
moſtly in French, ſpread his reputation almoſt all over 
Europe: among theſe are, 1. The Hiſtory of the Re- 
ligion of the Reformed Churches. 2. Jewiſh Anti- 
quities. 3. The Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſta— 
ment; and many others. He died Sept® 22, 1723. 
BasNAGE (Henry) fieur de Beauval, ſecond ſon to 
Henry Baſnage, and brother to James mentioned in the 
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laſt article. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
law, and was admitted advocate in the parliament of 
Roan in the year 1679. He did not follow the bar 
immediately upon his admiſſion; but went to Valencia, 
where he ſtudied under M. de Marville. Upon his re- 
turn from thence, he practiſed with great reputation til 
the year 1687, when the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz obliged him to fly to Holland, where he com- 
poſed the greateſt part of his works, and died there 
the 29*t of March 1710. His chief work is Hie 
des ouvrages des Scavans. Rotterd. 24 vol. in duode- 
cimo. This work was begun in the month of Septem— 
ber 1687, and continued till June 1709. When he ar- 
rived in Holland, Mr Bayle, through indiſpofition, 
bad been obliged to drop his Nouvelles de la Republique 
des lettres, which induced Mr Baſnage to undertake a 
work of the ſame kind under a different title, 

BASON, in hydraulics, a refervoir of water, uſed 
for various purpoſes : thus we ſay, The baſon of a je 
eau, the baſon of a feuntain, and likewile the baſon of 
a port or harbour. ö 

BasoN, in Jew:th antiqulties, the laver of the taber-— 
nacle, made of the brats Iooking-glaſſes belonging to 
thoſe devout women that warched and ſtood ccentine!s 
at the door of the tabernacle, 

Basox, in mechanics, a term uſed by glaſs-grinders 
for a diſh of copper, iron, &c. in which they grind 
convex glaſſes, as concave ones are formed on ſpheres: 
and by hatters for a round iron mould, in which they 
form the matter of their hats; and alſo for a leaden 
one for the brims of hats, having an aperture in the 
middle, of a dlameter ſufficient for the lurgeſt block to 
go through, | | 

BASQUES, a ſmall territory of France, towards 
the Pyrencan mountains. It comprehends Labour, 
Lower Navarre, and the diſtrict of Houle. 

BASS, the loweſt in the four parts of muſic: of 
uncertain etymology ; whether from the Greek word 
paois, a foundation ; or from the Italian adjective bao, 
fignifying Leo. Of all the parts it is the molt import- 
ant, and 1t is upon this that the chords proper to con- 
ſtitute a particular harmony are determined. Hence 
the maxim among mulicians, that when the baſs is pro- 
perly formed, the harmony can ſcarcely be bad. 

Baſles are of different kinds. Of which in their or- 
. 

Thorough-Bass is the harmony made by the baſs- 
viols, or theorbos, continuing to play both while the 
voices ſing, and the other inſtruments perform their 
parts, and alſo filling up the mtervals when any of tlie 
other parts ſtop. It is played by figures marked over 
the notes, on the organ, ſpinet, harphichord, &c. and 
frequently ſimply and without figures on the baſs-viol 
and baſſoon. 

Counter-Bass is a ſecond or double baſs, where there 
are ſeveral in the ſame concert. 

BASS-vior, a mutical inſtrument of the like form 
with that of a violin, but much larger. It is firuck 
with a bow, as that is; has the ſame number of {rings 3 
and has eight ſtops, which are ſubdivided into ſemi- 
ſtops: ts and is grave, and has a much nobler et- 
fect in a concert than that of the violin. 

BASS (IsLe or), a rock, about a mile in circum” 
ference, in the mouth of the Frith of Forth, at a ſmal! 


diſtance from the town of North Berwick in 4 
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thian. It is ſteep and inacceſſible on all ſides, except his travel would be in vain; for, ſaid he, they-will ne- 


to the ſouth-weſt; and even there it is with great dif- ver meet together; and next, there will never be any 
ficulty that a ſingle man can climb up with the help of thing but diſſembling and ſecret hatred for a while, and 
a rope or ladder. It was formerly kept as a garriſon. at length captivity and utter wreck to our queen from 
A party of king James's adherents ſurpriſed it at the England.” He added, „ that the kingdom of Eng- 
Revolution, and it was the laſt place in the three king- land at length ſhall fall, of right, to the crown of Scot- 
doms that ſubmitted to the new government; upon - land; but it ſhall coſt many bloody battles; and the 
which, its fortifications were ordered to be neglected. Spaniards ſhall be helpers, and take a part to themſelves 
In ſummer, this remarkable rock, which riſes to a great for their labour.” Sir James Melvil is an author of 
height above the water, in form of a cone, is quite co- credit; therefore it is probable that our aitrologer ven- 
vered with ſea-fowl which come hither to breed. The tured to utter his prediction: but, as it proved true 
chief of theſe are the folan geeſe*, which arrive in June, only in part, either he miſunderſtoood the ſtars, or they 
and retire in September. It alſo contains a ſmall war- deceived the aftrologer.—His works are, 1. A/trons- 
ren for rabbits, and affords paſture for a few ſheep. mia Facobi Baſſantini Scoti, opus abſolutiſſiimum, & c. ter 
The force of the tides have now almoſt worn a hole editum Latine et Gallice. Genev. 1599, fol. This is 
quite thro? this rock. W. Long. 2. 15. N. Lat. 56. 3. the title given it by Tornæſius, who tranſlated it into 
BASSAN (James de Pont), or LE BassAx, a ce- Latin from the French, in which language it was firſt 
jebrated Venetian painter, -excelled in landſcapes and publiſhed. 2. Paraphrase de Þ Aſtrulabe, avec un am- 
animals. His works are ſpread all over Europe; many plification de Puſage de P Aſtrolabe. Lyons 1555. Paris, 
of them were purchaſed by Titian; and there are feve- 1617, 8vo. 3. Mathematic. genethliaca. 4. Arith- 
ral in the French king's cabinet, the royal palace, and mretica. 5. Muſica ſecundum Platonem. 6. De ma- 
the Hotel de Toulouſe. He died in 1592, aged 82. theft in genere. | 
Francis and Leander, his ſons, diſtinguiſhed them- BASSE, or Bass, a town of the French Nether- 
ſelves in the ſame art; but inheriting a ſpecies of lu- lands, in the county of Flanders, on the confines of Ar- 
nacy from their mother, both came to an untimely end. tois, remarkable on account of the many ſieges it has 
BASSANI (Giovanni Battiſta), maeſtro di cap- ſuſtained; but its fortifications are now Semaliſhed. It 
pella of the cathedral church of Bologna about the is ſeated on a canal which runs as far as Deule. E. 
middle of the laſt century, was a very voluminous com- Long. 3. o. N. Lat. 50. 53. | 
poſer of muſic, having given to the world no fewer than Basse Terre, part of the iſland of St Chriſtopher's, 
21 different works. He is equally celebrated both as one of the Carribbee iſlands, formerly occupied by the 
a compoſer for the church and for concerts; and was French, but ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of 
beſides a celebrated performer on the violin, and, as it Utrecht in 1713. | 
is ſaid, taught Corelli on that inſtrument. His compo- .BASSET, a game at cards, ſaid to have been in- 
ſitions confiſt of maſſes, pſalms, motets with inftru- vented by a noble Venetian, for which he was banifhed. 
mental parts, and ſonatas for violins: his fifth opera in The perſons concerned in it are a dealer, or banker; 
particular, containing 12 ſonatas for two violins and a his aſſiſtant, who ſuperviſes the loſing cards; and the 
baſs, is much eſteemed; it is written in a ſtyle wonder- punter, or any one who plays againſt the banker. 
fully grave and pathetic, and abounds with evidences of BASSET (Peter), a gentleman of a good family, 
creat learning and fine invention. The firſt and third was chamberlain, or gentleman of the privy-chamber, 
operas of Corelli are apparently formed after the model to king Henry V. a conſtant attendant on that brave 
of this work. Baſſani was one of the firſt who com- prince, and an cye-witneſs of his molt glorious actions 
poſed motets for a ſingle voice, with accompaniments both at home and abroad; all which he particularly de- 
of violins; a practice which is liable to objection, as it ſcribed in a volume intitled, The A@s of ring Henry V. 
allimilates church-mubic too nearly to that of the cham- which remains in MS. in the college of heralds. 
ber; and of his ſolo-motets it muſt be confeſſed that BASSOON, a muſical inſtrument of the wind ſort, 
they differ in ſtyle but little from opera airs and canta- blown with a reed, furniſhed with 11 holes, and uſed as 
tas: two operas of them, viz. the eighth and thir- a baſs in a concert of hautboys, flutes, &c.— To render 
teenth, were printed in London, by Pearſon, above this inſtrument more portable, it is divided into two 
50 years ago, with the title of Harmonia Feſtiva. parts, whence it is alſo called a get. Its diameter at 
BASSANTIN (James), a Scotch aſtronomer, fon bottom is nine inches, and its holes are Kopped like 
of the laird of Baſſantin in Mers, was born in the reign thoſe of a large flute. 
ot James IV. He was educated at the univerſity of BASSORA, Barsora, or Baſrab, a city between 
Glaſyow, travelled through Germany and Italy, and Arabia and Perſia, fituated in the extremity of the 
then fixed his abode in the univerſity of Paris, where defarts of Irak, a little to the weit of the Tigris, in 
he taught mathematics with great applauſe. Having about 57“ eaſt longitude, and 30? north latitude. It 
acquired ſome fortune in this occupation in 1562, he was built by the command of the Khalif Omar, in 
returned to Scotland, where he died in the year 1568. the 15* year of the Hegira, for the ſake of carrying 
From his writings, he appears to have been no con- on more commodiouſly an extenſive commerce between 
tempible aſtronomer, conſidering the times; but, like the Syrians, Arabians, Periians, and Indians. It is at 
mot of the mathematicians of that age, he was not a preſent a very famous empory of the eaſt; and ſtands 
little addicted to judicial aſtrology. Sir James Melvil, upon a thick {tony ſoil, as the word ba/ra imports, a- 
in his Memoirs, ſays that his brother Sir Robert, when bout a day and a half's journey from one of the mouths 
he was exerting his abilities to reconcile the two queens of the Tigris, where it empties itſelf into the Perſian 
Elizabeth and Mary, met with one Baſſantin, a man Gulf, denominated likewiſe from this town the Bay of 
earned in the high ſciences, who told him, © that all Baſra. The circumjacent tract is looked upon by the 
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1 
Arabs to be one of the moſt delightful ſpots in Aſia, 
and even as one of the molt beautiful gardens in the 
world; however, the hot winds that frequently blow 
there are very troubleſome to travellers, and ſometimes 
overwhelm them with ſand driven by the force of theſe 
winds out of the neighbouring deſarts. The city is in- 
habited by Jacobites, Neſtorians, Jews, Mahometans, 
and Chaldean Chriitians, commonly called Chr :/?;ans of 
St Fohn, which laſt are pretty numerous here. 

The Abbe Raynal values the merchandiſe annually 
brought to Baſſora at L. 525,000: of which the En- 
gliſh furniſh L. 175, ooo; the Dutch L.87,500; and the 
Moors, Banians, Armenians, and Arabs, furnith the 
remainder, © The cargoes of theſe nations (ſays he) 
conſiſt of rice; ſugar ; plain, ſtriped, and flowered muſ- 
ins from Bengal; ſpices from Ceylon and the Molucca 
illands; coarſe, white, and blue cottons from Coro- 
mandel; cardamum, pepper, fanders-wood, from Ma- 
labar; gold and filver ſtuffs, turbans, ſhawls, indigo, 
from Surat; pearls from Baharen, and coffee from Mo- 
cha; iron, lead, and woollen-cloth, from Europe. O— 
ther articles of leſs conſequence are imported from dif- 
ferent places. Some of thele commodities are ſhipped 
on board ſmall Arabian veſſels; but the greater part is 
brought by Enropean ſhips, which have the advantage 
of a conſiderable freight. 

„This merchandiſe is fold for ready money; and 
paſſes through the hands of the Greeks, Jews, and Ar- 
menians. The Banians are employed in —— the 
coin current at Baſſora, for that which is of higher 
value in India. 

„The different commodities collected at Baſſoræ are 
diſtributed into three channels. One half of them goes 
to Perſia, whither they are conveyed by the caravans; 
there being no navigable river in the whole empire. 
The chief conſumption is in the northern provinces, 
which have not been ſo much ravaged as thoſe of the 


ſouth. Both of them formerly made their payments in 


precious ſtones, which were become common by the 
plunder of India, They had afterwards recourſe to 
copper utenſils, which had been exceedingly multiplied 
from the great abundance of copper mines. At laſt they 
gave 1 and ſilver in exchange, which had been con- 
cealed during a long ſcene of tyranny, and are conti— 
nually dug out of the bowels of the earth. If they do 
not allow time for the trees that produce gum, and 
have been cut to make freſh ſhoots; if they neglect to 
multiply the breed of goats which afford ſuch fine wool; 
and if the filks, which are hardly ſufficient to ſupply the 
few manufactures remaining in Perſia, continue to be 
fo ſcarce; in a word, if this empire does not rife again 
from its aſhes; the mines will be exhauſted, and this 
fource of commerce mult be given up.“ 

BASSO &ELttvo, or Bass-KELIET; a piece of {culp- 
ture, where the figures or unages do not protuberate, 
jet, or ſtand out, far above the plane on which they 
are formed. —Whatever figures or repreſentations are 
thus cut, ſtamped, or otherwiſe wrought, ſo that not 
the entire body, but only part of it, is raiſed above the 
plane, are ſaid to be done in relief, or relievo ; and 
when that work is low, flat, and but little raiſed, it is 
called Hab relief. When a piece of ſculpture, a coin, or 
a medal, has its figure raiſed ſo as to be well diſtin— 
guiſhed, it is called bold, and we fay its relief ir flrong. 

BASTARD, a natural child, or one begotten and 
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born out of law ful wedlock. 

The civil and canon laws do not allow a child to re- 
main a baſtard, if the parents afterwards intermarry: 
and herein they differ molt materially from our law ; 
which, though not ſo ſtrict as to require that the child 
ſhall be begotten, yet makes it an indiſpenſible condition 
that it ſhall be born, after lawful wedlock. And the 
reaſon of our law is ſurely much ſuperior to that of the 
Roman, it we conſider the principal end and deſign of 
eſtabliſhing the contract of marriage, taken in a civil 
light; abttractedly from any religious view, which has 
nothing to do with the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 
the children. The main end and defign of marriage, 
therefore, being to aſcertain and fix upon ſome certain 
perſon, to whom the care, the protection, the main- 
tenance, and the education, of the children ſhould be- 
long; this end 1s undoubtedly better anſwered by le- 
gitimating all iſſue born after wedlock, than by legiti- 
mating all iſſue of the ſame parties, even born before 
wedlock, fo as wedlock afterwards enſues: 1. Becauſe 
of the very great uncertainty there will generally be, 
in the proof that the ifſue was really begotten by the 
ſame man ; whereas, by contining the proof to the 
birth, and not to the begetting, our law has rendered 
it perfectly certain, what child is legitimate, and who 
is to take care of the child. 2. Becauſe by the Ro- 
man law a child may be continued a baſtard, or made 
legitimate, at the optiou of the father and mother, by 
a marriage ex poſt fads; thereby opening a door to 
many frauds and partialities, which by our law are pre- 
vented. 3. Becauſe by thoſe laws a man may remain 
a baſtard till 40 years of age, and then become legiti- 
mate by the ſubſequent marriage of his parents; where- 
by the main end of marriage, the protection of infants, 
is totally fruſtrated. 4. Becauſe this rule of the Ro- 
man law admits of no limitation as to the time, or num- 
ber, of baſtards to be fo legitimated; but a dozen of 
them may, 20 years after their birth, by the ſubſequent 
marriage of their parents, be admitted to all the pri- 
vileges of legitimate children. This is plainly a great 
diſcouragement to the matrimonial Rate; to which one 
main inducement is uſually not only the deſire of having 
children, but alſo the deſire of procreating lawful heirs, 
Whereas our conſtitutions guard againlt this indecency, 
and at the ſame time give ſufficient allowance to the 
frailties of human nature. For, if a child be begotten 
while the parents are ſiugle, and they will endeavour to 
make an early reparation for the offence, by marrying 
within a few months after, our law is fo indulgent as 
not to baſtardize the child, if it be born, though not 


begotten, in lawful wedlock ; for this is an incident that 


can happen but once; ſince all future children will be 
begotten, as well as born, within the rules of honour 
and civil ſociety. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that all children 
born before matrimony are baftards by our law: and 
ſo it is of all children born ſo long after the death of 
the huſband, that, by the uſual courſe of geſtation, 
they could not be begotten by him. But, this being 
a matter of ſome uncertainty, the law is not exact as 
to a few days. But if a man dies, and his widow ſoon 
after marries again, and a child is born within ſuch a 
time as that by the courſe of nature it might have been 
the child of either huſband; in this caſe, he is ſaid to be 


more than ordiuarily legitimate; for he may, when he 
| arrives 
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arrives to years of diſcretion, chooſe which of the fa- 
thers he pleaſes. To prevent this, among other incon- 
\eniencies, the civil law ordained that no widow ſhould 
marry inſra annum luctus ; a rule which obtained fo 
early as the reign of Auguſtus, ik not of Romulus: 
nd the ſame conſtitution was probably handed down 
to our early anceſtors from the Romans, during their 
itay in this iſland; for we find it eſtabliſhed under the 
Saxon and Daniſh governments, 

As baſtards may be born before the coverture or 
marriage-ſtate is begun, or after it is determined, ſo 
alſo children born during wedlock may in ſome circum- 
ſtances be baſtards. As if the huſband be out of the 
kingdom of England (or, as the law looſely phraſes it, 
extra quatuor maria) for above nine months, ſo that no 
acceſs to his wife can be preſumed, her iſſue during that 
period ſhall be baſtards. But, generally, during the 
coverture, acceſs of the huſband ſhall be preſumed, un- 
leſs the contrary ſhall be ſhewn; which is ſuch a nega- 
tive as can only be proved by ſhewing him to be elſe- 
where: for the general rule is, praeſumitur pro legitima- 
tione. In a divorce a menſa et thorn, if the wife breeds 
children, they are baſtards ; for the law will preſume 
the huſband and wife conformable to the fentence of 
ſeparation, unleſs acceis be proved: but, in a voluntary 
ſeparation by agreement, the law will ſuppoſe accels, 
unleſs the wr ne be ſhewn. So allo, if there is an ap- 


parent impoſſibility of procreation on the part of the 


huſband, as if he be only 8 years old, or the like, there 
the iſſue of the wife ſhall be baſtard. Likewiſe, in caſe 
of divorce in the ſpiritual court a vizculo matrimeonti, all 
the iſſue born during the coverture are ballards; becauſe 
fuch divorce is always upon ſome cauſe that rendered 
the marriage unlawful and null from the beginning. 
As to the duty of parents to their baſtard children, 
by our law; it is principally that of maintenance. For, 
though baſtards are not looked upon as children to any 
civi] purpoſes; yet the ties of nature, of which mainte- 
nance is one, are not fo eaſily diſſolved: and they hold 
indeed as to many other intentions; as, particularly, 
that a man ſhall not marry his baſtard ſiſter or daugh- 
ter. The method in which the Engliſh law provides 
maintenance for them is as follows. When a woman is 
delivered, or declares herſelf with child, of a baſtard, 
and will by oath before a juſtice of the peace charge 
any perſon having got her with child, the juſtice ſhall 
cauſe ſuch perſon to be apprehended, and commit him 
he gives ſecurity, either to maintain the child, or 
appear at the next quarter-ſefſions to diſpute and try 
the tact. But if the woman dies, or is married, before 
<elivery, or miſcarries, or proves not to have been with 
<1id, the perſon ſhall be diſcharged: otherwiſe the ſeſ- 
ons, or two juſtices out of ſeſſions, upon original ap- 
Facation to them, may take order for the keeping of 
ow baltard, by charging the mother or the reputed fa- 
er with the payment of money or other ſuſtentation 


| Io purpoſe. And if ſuch putative father, or lewd 
mo 


er, run away from the pariſh, the overſeers by di- 
'<ion of two juſtices may ſeizes their rent goods, and 
e in order to bring up the ſaid baſtard child. 
5 ſuch is the humanity of our laws, that no woman 
BY be compalbrely queſtioned concerning the father 
a: me, till one month after her delivery : which 
varif, nce 1s however very frequently a hardſhip upon 

Ny Oy giving the parents opportunity to eſcape. 
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As to.the rights and incapacities which appertain to 
a baſtard: The former are very few, being only fuch as 
he can acquire ; for he can inherit nothing, being look: 
ed upon as the ſon of nobody, and ſometimes called 
flius nullius, ſometimes filins papuli. Yet he may gain 
a lirname by reputation, though he has none by inhe— 
ritance. All other children have their primary ſetcle- 
ment in their father's pariſh z but a baſtard in the pariſh 
where born, for he hath no father. However, in calc 
of fraud, as if a woman either be ſent by order of ju- 
ſlices, or comes to beg as a vagrant, to a pariſh which 
ſhe does not belong to, and drops her baſtard there; 
the baltard ſhall, in the ſirſt caſe, be ſettled in the pa- 
riſh from whence the was legally removed; or, in the 
latter cafe, in the mother's own pariſh, if the mother 
be apprehended for her vagrancy. Baſtards alſo, born 
in any licenſed hoſpital for pregnant women, are ſettled 
in the pariſhes to which the mothers belong. — The 12 
capacity of a baltard conſiſts principally in this, that he 
cannot be heir to any one; for, being uur filius, he 
is therefore of kin to nobody, and has no anceſtor from 
whom any inheritable blood can be derived: Therefore, 
if there be no other claimant upon an inheritance thau 
ſuch illegitimate child, it ſhall eſcheat to the lord. And 
as baſtards cannot be heirs themſelves, ſo neither can 
they have any heirs but thoſe of their own bodies. For 
as all collateral kindred conſiſts in being derived from 
the ſame common anceſtor, and as a baſtard has no le- 
gal anceſtors, he can have no collateral kindred; and, 
conſequently, can have no legal heirs, but ſuch as claim 
by a lineal deſcent from himſelf, And therefore, if a 
baltard purchaſes land, and dies ſeiſed thereof without 
iſſue, and inteſtate, the land ſhall eſcheat to the lord of 
the fee. A baſtard was allo, in ſtrictneſs, incapable of 
holy orders; and, though that were diſpenſed with, 
yet he was utterly diſqualified from holding any dig- 
nity in the church: but this doctrine ſeems now obſo- 
lete ; and, in all other reſpe&s, there is no diſtinction 
between a baſtard and another man. And really any 
other diſtinction, but that of not inheriting, which civil 
policy renders neceſſary, would, with regard to the in- 
cent offspring of his parent's crimes, be odious, unjult, 
and — to the laſt degree; and yet the civil law, ſo 
boaſted of for its equitable deciſions, made baſtards in 
ſome caſes. incapable even of a gift from their parents. 
A baltard may, laſtly, be made legitimate, and capa- 


ble of inheriting, by the tranſcendant power of an act 


of parliament, and not otherwiſe : as was done in the 
caſe of John of Gaunt's baſtard children, by a ſtatute 
of Richard II. 


As to the puni/hment for having baſtard children: 


By the ſtatute 18 Eliz. c. 3. two juſtices may take or- 
der for the puniſhment of the mother and reputed fa- 
ther: but what that puniſhment ſhall be, is not therein 
aſcertained ; though the cotemporary expoſition was, 
that a corporal puniſhment was intended. By ſtatute 
7 Jac. I. c. 4. a ſpecific puniſhment (v/z. commitment 
to the houſe of correction) is inflicted on the woman 
only. But, in both caſes, it ſcems that the penalty can 
only be inflicted, if the baſtard becomes chargeable to 
the pariſh ; for otherwiſe the very maintenance of the 
child is conſidered as a degree of puniſhment. By the 
laſt mentioned ſtatute the juſtices may commit the mo- 
ther to the houſe of correction, there to be puniſhed 
and ſet on work for one year; aud, in caſe of a ſecond 

| offence, 


Baſtard. 
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offence, till ſhe find ſureties never to offend again. 

He that gets a baſtard in the hundred of Middleton 
in Kent, forfeits all his goods and chattels to the king“. 

If a baftard be got under the umbrage of a certain 
oak in KRnollwood in Staffordſhire, belonging to the 
manor of Terley-caſtle, no puniſhment can be inflicted, 
nor can the lord nor the biſhop take cognizance of it+. 

It is enacted by ſtatute 21 Jac, I. c. 27. that if any 
woman be delivered of a child, which if born alive 
ſhould by law be a baſtard ; and endeavours privately 
to conceal itz death, by burying the child or the like; 
the mother fo offending ſtall ſuffer death, as in the caſe 
of murder, unleſs the can prove by one witneſs at leaſt 
that the child was actually born dead. This law, which 
{avours pretty ſtrongly of ſeverity, in making the con- 
cealment of the death almoſt conclufive evidence of 
the child's being murdered by the mother, is ne- 
vertheleſs to be alſo met with in the criminal codes 
of many other nations of Europe; as the Danes, 
the Swedes, and the French: but it has of late 
years been uſual with us, upon trials for this offence, 
to require {ome ſort of preſumptive evidence that the 
child was born alive, before the other conftrained pre- 
ſumption (that the child, whoſe death is concealed, 
was theretofore killed by its parent) is admitted to con- 


vict the priſoner. | 


* Du Cange. 
Gloſs. Lat. 
1. I. p. 502. 


Bas rag ps is alſo an appellation given to a kind of 


faction or troop of banditti, who roſe in Guienne, 


about the beginning of the 14 century, and, joining 
with ſome Engliſh parties, ravaged the country, and 
ſet fire to the city of Xaintes. kee ſuppoſes them 
to have conſiſted of the natural ſons of the nobility of 
Guienne, who, being excluded the right of inheriting 
from their fathers, put themſelves at the head of rob- 
bers and plunderers to maintain themſelves. 

BasTarD Flower-/ences See ADENANTHERA.— 
The flowers of this plant bruiſed and Reeped in breaſt- 
milk are a gentle anodyne ; for which purpoſe they are 
often given in the Welt Indies to quiet very young 
children. The leaves are uſed inſtead of ſena in Bar- 
badoes and the Leeward Iſlands. In Jamaica, the plant 
is called ena. 

Bas TARD-Heinp. See Darisc4. 

Bast AR D-Rocket, Dyeri-weed, or Wild Woad. 
P.ESEDA. 

BasTarD Star-of- Bethlehem. See AlBgUc. 

BASTARDY 1s a defect of birth objected to one 
born out of wedlock. Euſtathius will have baſtards 
among the Greeks to have been in equal favour with 
legitimate cluldren, as low as the Trojan war; but the 
courſe of antiquity feems againſt him. Potter and o— 


See 


thers ſhew, that there never was a time when baſlardy 


was nat in diſgrace. | 

In the time of William the Conqueror, however, ba- 
ſtardy ſeems not to have implied any reproach, if we 
may judge from the circumſtance of that monarch him- 
ſelf not ſerupling to aſſume the appellation of baſtard. 
His epiltle to Alan count of Bretagne begins, £99 
Willielmus cognoments baſtardus &. 

Bas rARpx, in relation to its trial in law, is diſtin- 
guiſned into general and ſpecial. General baſtardy is a 
certificate from the biſhop of the dioceſe, to the king's 
Juſtices, after inquiry made, whether the party is a 
baſtard or not, upon ſome queſtion of inheritance. Ba- 
ſtardy /pecial is a ſuit commenced in the king's courts, 
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againſt a perſon that calls another baſtard. 
Arms of Bas rax pr ſhould be croſſed with a bar, 


fillet, or traverſe, from the left to the right. They were Hallen. 


not formerly allowed to carry the arms of their father, 
and therefore they invented arms for themſelves ; and 
this is ſtill done by the natural ſons of a king. 

Right of BasTarDY, Droit de batardiſe, in the French 
laws, is a right, in virtue whereof the effects of ha. 
ſtards dying inteſtate devolve to the king or the lord. 

BAST ARNICA Ars, (anc, geog.), mountains 


extending between Poland, Hungary, and Tranſyl. 


vania, called alſo the Carpates, and now the Carpathian 


mountains. 
BASTERTA, art-seice; a genus of plants not 
deſcribed by Linnæus, but to which Mr Miller has 


given the name of Ba/teria from Dr Job Baſter F. R. S. 


a learned botaniſt of Holland. Of this there is only 
one {ſpecies known, viz. with oval leaves placed oppo- 
ſite, flowers coming from the tides of the ſtalks, and a 
branched ſhrubby ſtalk. It is a native of Carolina in 
America. The flowers appear in May, are of a dull 
purple colour, and have a diſagreeable ſcent. The 
bark is brown; and has a very ſtrong aromatic flavour, 
from whence the plant takes its name of All-ſpice. 

BASTI, (anc. geog.) a town of the province of 
Bztica in Spain, fituated to the weſt of the Campus 
Spartarius. Now Baza in Granada. See Baza, 

BASTIA, a ſea-port town of Albania in Turkey 
in Europe, over againſt the ifland of Corfu, at the 
mouth of the river Calamu. E. Long. 10. 35. N. Lat, 
39.40. | | 

BasT14, the capital of the iſland of Corſica in the 
Mediterranean. It has a good harbour; and is ſeated 
on the eaſtern part of the coalt, in E. Long. 9. 42. 
N. Lat. 42. 35. 

BASTILE, denotes a ſmall antique caſtle, fortified 
with turrets. Such is the baſtile of Paris, which ſeems 
the only caſtle that has retained the name: it was begun 
to be built in 1369 by order of Charles V. and was 
finiſhed in 1383 under the reign of his ſucceſſor, —Its 
chief uſe is for the cuſtody of itate-prifoners. 

BASTIMENTOS, the name of ſome {mall iſlands 
near Terra Firma in South America, at the mouth of 
the bay of Nombre de Dios. 

BASTION, in the modern fortification, a huge 
maſs of earth, faced uſually with ſods, ſometimes with 
brick, and rarely with ftone, ſtanding out trom a ram- 
part whereof it is a principal part, and is what, in the 
ancient fortification, was called a bulwark. 

Solid BasTiONS, are thoſe that have the void ſpace 
within them filled up entirely, and raiſed of an equa! 
height with the rampart. 

Void and Hollow BasTiIONS, are thoſe that are on'y 
ſurrounded with a rampart and parapet, having the 
ſpace within void and empty, where the ground 15 ſo 
low, that, if the rampart be taken, no retrenchment can 
be made in the centre, but what will lie under the fire 
of the beſieged. 

Flat BasT1ON, is a baſtion built in the middle of the 
curtain, when it is too long to be defended by the ba- 
ſtion at its extremes. N 

Cut Bas rio, is that whoſe point is cut off, and in- 
ſtead thereof has a re- entering angle, or an angle we 
wards, with two points outwards ; and is uſed eit 


when without ſuch a contrivance the angle W 
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too acute, or when water or ſome other impediment 
hinders the carrying on the baſtion to its full extent. 
Compoſed Bas TION, is when two ſides of the interior 
polygon are very unequal, which makes the gorges alſo 
unequal. ; ; ; 
Deformed BasT1ON, is when the irregularity of the 


lines and angles makes the baſt ion out of ſhape; as when 


it wants one of its demigorges, one ſide of the interior 
polygon being too ſhort. 

Demi BasTioN, is compoſed of one face only, and 
but one flank, and a demigorge. | 

Double BasTION, is that which is raifed on the plane 
of another baſtion. | | 45 

Regular Bas riox, is that which has its true propor- 
tion of faces, flanks, and gorges. 

PAST ION / France, a fortreſs on the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, belonging to the French “. 

BASTITANTI, (anc. geog.) a people of the pro- 
vince of Bætica in Spain. See BxTica. 

PASTOIGNE, a fmall town of the Netherlands, 
in the duchy of. Luxemburgh. E. Long. 6. o. N. Lat. 
50. 10. | | 

RBASTON, in law, one of the ſervants to the warden 
of the Fleet-priton, who attended the king's courts with 
a red ſtaff, for taking into cuſtody ſuch as are com- 
mitted by the court. He allo attends on ſuch priſoners 
as are permitted to go at large by licence. 

BasToN, or Batcon, in architecture, a moulding in 
the baſe of a column, called alfo a fore X. 

Baron, Baton, or Batune. This word is French, 
and ſignifies a ſtaff or cudgel: it ſhould be ſpelt Baton; 
bat is, by moſt Enghth writers, corruptly ſpelt as 
above. It is only berae in Engliſh coats-of-arms, as 
a badge of illegitimacy; but French heralds intro- 
duce it in arms as a difference, or mark of conſan— 
guinity. 

BASTON (Robert), a Carmelite monk, after- 
wards prior of the convent of that order at Scarbo- 
rodgu, and allo poet laureat and public orator at Ox- 
ford, flouriſhed in the fourteenth century. King Ed- 
ward J. in his expedition into Scotland in 1304, took 
Nobert Baſton with him, in order to celebrate his 
rictories over the Scots; but our poet being taken pri- 
toner, was obliged to change his note, and ſing the 
iucceſſes of Robert Bruce. He wrote ſeveral books 
in Latin, on the Wars of Scotland, the Luxury of 
Priets, Synodical Sermons, &c.; and alſo a volume of 
tragedies and comedies, in Englith. He died about 
the year 130. 

DASTONADO, Basroxape, the puniſhment of 
beating or drubbing a criminal with a ſtick. The word 
i formed of the French baton, a flick or fta. The 
baltonade is a puniſhment uſed both among the ancient 
Greeks, Romans, and Jews, and Rill obtains among 
the Turks. The Romans called it fuftigatio, fuſtium 
©d11onitio, or fuſtibus cædi; which differed from the fa- 
gellatio, as the former was done with a tick, the latter 
with a rod, or ſcourge, The fuſtigation was a lighter 
Nee 8 on freemen ; the flagellation 
Pan 2 » re 3 for ſlaves. It was alſo called 
iel, 8 e the patient here wWas beat with 
Tn te Ls puniſhment is much in uſe in 
thine ker = The method there practiſed is 
nia, minal being laid on his belly, his feet are 

aud tied to a ſtake, held faſt by officers for the 
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purpoſe; in which poſture he is beaten by a cudgel on 
the ſoles of his feet, back, chin, &c. to the number of 
100 or more blows. 5 
BASTWICK (Dr John), born at Writtle in Eſſex, 
in 1593; practiſed phyſie at Colcheſter; but being a 
man of warm imagination, and a good Latin ſcholar, 
applied himſelf to writing books againſt popery. A- 
bout the year 1633, he printed in Holland a Latin 
treatiſe intitled, Elenchus religionis Papiſtice, with Ha- 
amet pontificis et epiſcoporum Latialium, in which the 
ngliſh prelates thinking themſclves alſo aimed at, he 
was fined L. 1000 in the high commiſſion court, excom- 
municated, prohibited practiſing phy tic, his books or- 
dered to be burnt, and himſelf to remain in priſon 
until he made a recantation. Inſtead of recanting, he 
wrote in priſon, Apologeticus ad praſules Anzlicanas ; 
and another book called, The Litany; wherein he ſe- 
verely exclaimed againſt the proceedings of that court, 
and taxed the biſhops with an inclination towards 
popery. Prynne and Burton coming under the laſh of 
the ſtar chamber-court at the ſame time, they were all 
cenſured as ſcandalous ſeditious perſons, condemned to 
a fine of L. roco each, to be pilloried, to loſe their 
ears, and to perpetual impriſonment in three remote 
parts of the kingdom. The parliament in 1640 reverſed 


theſe proceedings; and ordered Dr Baſtwick a repara- 


tion of L. 5000 out of the eſtates of the commiſſioners 
and lords who had proſecuted him, which the enſuing 
confuſions prevented his receiving: however, his 2 
had, in 1644, an allowance ordered for her and her huſ- 
band's maintenance. What became of him afterward, 
is not known. | 

BAT, in zoology. See VEsPERTI1L10, 

BaTt-Fowling, a method of catching birds in the 
night, by lighting ſome ſtraw, or torches, near the 
place where they are at rooſt ; for upon beating them 
up, they fly to the flame, where being amazed, they 
are eaſily caught in nets, or beat down with buſhes 
fixed to the end of poles, &c. 

Bar, Bate, or Batz, a ſmall copper coin, mixed 
with a little ſilver, current in ſeveral cities of Germany: 
it is worth four crutzers. It is alſo a coin in Switzer- 
land, current atfive livres, or 190 ſols, French money. 

BATABLE crouxD, that land which lay between 
Scotland and England, when the kingdoms were di- 
ſtinct, to which both nations pretended a right. 

BATACALA, a ſmall kingdom on the coaſt of 
Malabar in the Eaſt Indies. It had a very large town 
of the ſame name; but there is nothing now left, except 
11 or 12 ſmall pagods covered with copper and ſtone. 
The country produces a good deal of pepper: the 
Engliſh formerly had a fa Tory here; but were all maf- 
ſacred by the natives, becauſe. one of their bull-doys 
had killed a conſecrated cow. | 

BarAcALA, a fortified town and caſtle on the eaſt 
coaft of the iſland of Ceylon in the Eaſt Indies. The 
Dutch drove away the Portugueſe, and poſſeſſed them = 
ſelves of part of the adjacent country. E. Long. 18. 
3. N. Lat. 7. 55. | 

BATANISTS, or ParENIT ES. See BATENIT AS. 

BATASE K, a town of lower Hungary, ſeated on 
the Danube, in E. Long. 19. 50. N. Lat. 46. 30. 

BATAVA, Caſtra underſtood), a citadel of Vin- 
delicia, ſo called from the Cohors Batava, in garrifoa 
under the commander in Rhætia: now Paſau; hang 
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firſt called Batau, from the Batavi; then Baſau, and 
Paſſau; ſituated in Bavaria at the confluence of the 
Danube, Inn, and Ills. See Passav. 


BATAVIA, the capital of the Dutch ſettlements 


in the Eaſt Indies; a city of the kingdom of Bantam 


in the iſland of Java. See Java. 

BATAVORUM insvL4a, the iſland of the Bata- 
vians, (anc. T2 .) Of this iſland Tacitus gives the 
following deſcription. «© The Rhine flowing in one 
channel, or only broken by ſmall iſlands, 1s divided at 
its entering Batavia, as it were into two rivers. One 
continues its courſe through Germany, retaining the 
ſame name, and violent current, till it falls into the 
ocean. The other waſhing the coaſt of Gaul, with a 
broader and more gentle ſtream, is called by the inhabi- 
tants Vahalis ; which name it ſoon changes for that of 
Moſa, by the immenſe mouth of which river it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ſame ocean.“ According to 
Tacitus, therefore, the iſland of the Batavians was 
bounded by the ocean, the Rhine, and the Vahalis, 
now the Wale. Cæſar extends it to the Moſa, or 
Meuſe; but Pliny agrees with Tacitus. However, this 
iſland was of greater extent in Tacitus's time than in 
Cæſar's; Druſus, the father of Germanicus, having by 
a new canal conveyed the waters of the Rhine into 
the ocean a conſiderable way north of the former mouth 
of that river. The Batavi were a branch of the Catti, 
who, in a domeſtic (edition, being expelled their coun- 
try, occupied the extremity of the coaſt of Gaul, at 
that time uninhabited, together with this iſland ſituated 
among ſhoals. Their name Batavi they carried with 
them from Germany ; there being ſome towns 1n the 
territory of the Catti called Battenberg, and Batten- 
hauſen. The bravery of the Batavi, eſpecially the 
horſe, procured them not ouly great honour from the 
Romans, _ called their brothers and friends; but 
an exemption from taxes, being obliged only to furniſh 
men and arms. The modern name of this iſland is 
Betu, or Betaw. See BETvE and BaTT=#. 

BATCHELOR, or BacxtL.os, an appellation 
given to a man not married, or who is yet in a ſtate of 
celibacy For the derivation of the word, ſee Bacne- 
OR. -The Roman cenſors frequently impoſed fines on 
old bachelors. Dion. Hallicarnaſſeus mentions an old 
conſtitution, by which all perſons of full age were obli- 
ged to marry. But the moſt celebrated law of this 
kind was that made under Auguſtus, called the lex 
Julia de maritandis ordinibus ; by which bachelors 
were made incapable of Jegacies or inheritances by will, 
unleſs from their near relations. This brought many 
to marry, according to Plutarch's obſervation, not ſo 
much for the ſake of raiſing heirs to their own eftates, 
as to make themſelves capable of inheriting thoſe of 
other men. — The rabbins maintain, that, by the laws 
of Moſes, every body, except ſome few particulars, is 
obliged in conſcience to marry at 20 years of age: this 


makes one of their 613 precepts. Hence thoſe maxims 


fo frequent among their caſuiſts, that he who does not 
take the neceſſary meaſures to leave heirs behind him, 
is not a man, but ought to be reputed a homicide. 
Lycurgus was not more favourable : by his laws, 


bachelors are branded with infamy, excluded from all 


offices civil and military, and even from the ſhews and 
public ſports. At certain feaſts they were forced to 
appear, to be expoſed to the public deriſion, and led 
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knights only. They are ſtyled knights-batchelors, be- 
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round the market-place. At one of their feaſts, the Batch putenites 
women led them in this condition to the altars, where 1 3 
they obliged them to make amende honourable to nature | 3 ( 
accompanied with a number of blows, and laſhes with | 
a rod at diſcretion. To complete the affront, they forced 
them to ſing certain ſongs compoſed in their own de. 
riſion.— The Chriſtian Wien is more indulgent to the 
batchelor ſtate: the ancient church recommended it as 
preferable to, and more perfect than, the matrimonial. 
In the canon law, we find injunctions on batche— 
lors, when arrived at puberty, either to marry, or to 
turn monks and profeſs chaſtity in earneſt.— In Eng. 
land, there was a tax on batchelors, after 25 years of 
age, 12 J. 10 8. for a duke, a common perſon 1 8. by 
7 Will. III. 1695. | | 
BarTCHELoRs, in an univerſity ſenſe. See BAchk- 
LOR. 
BaTcHELoRs, in the livery company of London, 
are thoſe not yet admitted to the livery. Every com- 
pany of the 12 confiſts of a maſter; two wardens; the 
hvery ; and the batchelors, who are yet but in expect- 
ation of dignity in the company, and have their func- 
tion only in attendance on the maſter and wardens. 
_ Knight-BaTcnELos, the moſt ancient, but the loweſt 
order of knights in England; known by the name of 
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cauſe this title does not deſcend to their poſterity.— 
The cuſtom of the ancient Germans was to pive 
their young men a ſhield and a lance in the great coun- 
ci]: this was equivalent to the 7oga virilis of the Ro- 
mans: before this, they were not permitted to bear 
arms, but were accounted as part of the father's houſe- 
hold; after it, as part of the public. Hence ſome de- 
rive the uſage of knighting, which has prevailed all 
over the weſtern world, ſince its reduction by colonies, 
from thoſe northern heroes. Knights are called in La- 
tin equites aurati : aurati, from the gilt ſpurs they 
wore ; and egquites, becauſe they always Bee on horſe- 
bock: for it is obſervable, that almoſt all nations call 
their knights by ſome appellation derived from an 
horſe. They are alſo called in our law milites, becauſe 
they formed a part, or indeed the whole, of the royal 
army, in virtue of their feodal tenures; one condition 
of which was, that every one who held a knight's fee 
(which in Henry the ſecond's time amounted to 201. 
fer annum) was obliged to be knighted, and attend 
the king in his wars, or pay a fine for his non · compliance. 
The exertion of this prerogative, as an expedient to 
raiſe money in the reign of Charles I. gave great of. 
fence, though warranted by law and the recent ex- 
ample of queen Elizabeth: but it was, at the Reſtora- 
tion, together with all other military branches of the 
feodal law, aboliſhed ; and this kind of knighthood hat, 
ſince that time, fallen into diſregard. It is conferredindil- 
criminately upon gownſmen, burghers, and phyſicians, 
by the king's lightly touching the perſon, who is then 
kneeling, on the right ſhoulder with a drawn ſword, 
and ſaying, Riſe Sir. See the articles Kxichr and 
Nos1LiTY. 
BATE (George), an eminent phyſician, born dt 
Maid's Morton, near Buckingham, in the year 1608. 
In 1629 he obtained a licence, and for ſome yea? 
practiſed in and about Oxford: his practice was chiefly 
amongſt the puritans, who at that time conſidered him 


as one of their party. In 1637, he took his debeo 


B A T 
leite of doctor in phyſic, and became very eminent in his 
| rofeſſion, ſo that when king Charles kept his court at 
* Oxford, he was his principal phyſician. When the 
— king's affairs declined, Dr Bate removed to London, 
where he accomodated himſelf ſo well to the times, that 
he became phyſician to the Charter-houſe, fellow of the 
college of phy ſiciaus, and afterwards principal phyſician 
to Oliver Cromwell. Upon the reſtoration, he got into 
favour with the royal party, was made principal phy- 
ſician to the king, and fellow of the Royal Society; 
and this, we are told, was owing to a report raiſed on 
purpoſe by his friends, according to Mr Wood, that 
he gave the protector a doſe which haſtened his death. 
Dr Bate wrote in Latin an acount of the late commo- 

tions in England, and ſome other pieces, He died 
at his houſe in Hatton-garden, and was buried at 
Kingſton upon Thames in Surry, —There was another 
George Bate, who wrote a work entitled“ The Lives, 
Actions, and Execution, of the prime Actors and prin- 
cipal Contrivers of that horrid Murther of our late 
pious and facred king Charles I.” ? 


taniſm diſperſed through the Eaſt, who profeſſed the 
fame abominable practices with the Iſmaelians and 
Karmatians. The word properly f75:%s eſoteric, or 
eople of inward or hidden light. hey 
BATES (William), D. D. an eminent Preſbyterian 
divine, born in November 1625. He was admitted in 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, and from thence removed 
to King's college in 1644. He was one of the com- 
miſſioners, at the conference in the Savoy, for review- 
ing the public liturgy, and was concerned in drawing 
up the exceptions againſt the Common Prayer: how- 
ever, ſoon after the reſtoration, he was appointed chap- 
lain to king Charles II. and became miniſter of St 
Dunſtan's in the weſt, but was deprived of that benefice 
for nonconformity. Dr Bates bore a good and amiable 
character; and was honoured with the friendſhip of 
the lord keeper Bridgman, the lord-chancellor Finch, 
the earl of Nottingham, and archbiſhop Tillotſon. He 
was offered, at the reſtoration, the deanery of Litch- 
held; which he refuſed. He publiſhed Select Lives of 
illuſtrious and pious perſons, in Latin; and fince his 
death all his works, except his Select Lives, have been 
printed in one volume in folio. He died in July 14. 
1099, in the 74? year of his age. | 
BATH, a city of Somerſetſhire in England, ſeated 
in W. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 51. 27. All the different 
names that this city has borne in different ages and 
languages have been taken from its medicinal waters, as 
the viare I:gua, or © hot waters, of Ptolemy ; the aquæ 
lis, or „ waters of the ſun,” of Antoninus; the Caer 
Baden, and Caer Ennant, i. e. © the city of baths,” and 
* the city of ointment,” of the Britons; and the Hel- 
manchaſter, i. e. * the city of valetudinarians,” of the 


Saxons. The baths conſiſt of the King's-bath, the 


per's-bath, and the duke of Kingſton's-bath. This 
place was of old a reſort only for cripples and diſeaſed 
perſons ; but now it is more frequented by the ſound 
vr pleaſure, than by the ſick for health. The waters are 
very pleaſant to the taſte; and impregnated with a vi- 
triolie principle, yielding, upon evaporation, a little 
neutral falt, and a calcarious earth and iron. They 


are very efficacious in ſtrengthening the bowels and 
Vor. II. 
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BATENITES, a ſect of apoſtates from Mahome- 


B AT 
ſtomach, bracing the relaxed fibres, and invigorating 
the circulation. In bilious complaints they are counted 


ſpecific; and prove ſerviceable in moſt nervous, para- 


lytic, rheumatic, and gouty complaints. At the King's- 
bath is a handſome pump-room, where the gentlemen 
and Jadies go in a morning to drink the waters ; and 
there is a band of muſic that plays all the time. In 
the Croſs-bath is a monument of marble, repreſenting 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt attended by angels, e- 
rected by the earl of Melfort (who was ſecretary of 
ſtate for Scotland) when king James II. met his queen 
here. The King's-bath is a large baſon of 65 feet 
10 inches by 40 feet 10 inches, containing 346 tuns 
2 hogſheads and 36 gallons of water when filled to 
its uſual height. In the middle is a wooden building 
with niches and ſeats for the accommodation of the 
bathers. There are alſo iron _ all round for them 


to hold by; and guides, both male and female, to at- 


tend them in the bath. The perſon intending to bathe 
puts on, at his own lodgings, a bathing dreſs of brown 
canvas hired for the 8 and is carried in a cloſe 
chair, of a particular make, to one of the flips which 
open into the bath. There he deſcends by ſteps into 
the water, where he is attended by a guide. Having 
ſtaid his ſtated time in the bath, he aſcends again into 
the ſlip, where he puts off his bathing-dreſs, and being 
wrapt up in blankets, is carried home to bed, where 
he lies for ſome time to encourage perſpiration. 
King's- bath is overlooked by the company in the pump- 
room; and adjoining to it are places furniſhed with 
pumps to pour the hot ſtreams on any particular part 
of the body. The Queen's-bath communicates with 
the King's, from which it is filled ; therefore the water 
of it is not ſo hot, being at a greater diſtance from the 


ſource. As the heat is here more moderate, the bathers 


deſcend firſt into the 8 and advance gra- 
dually to the centre of the other. In the year 1755, 
the abbey-houſe, or priory, belonging to the duke of 
Kingſton, was taken down, in order to erect a more 
commodious pile of building; and in digging for the 
foundation, the workmen diſcovered, about twenty feet 
below the ſurface of the earth, the remains of Roman 
baths and ſudatories conſtructed upon an elegant plan, 
with floors ſuſpended on pillars, and ſurrounded with 
tubulated bricks, for the conveyance of heat and va- 
pour. Theſe were ſupplicd by a ſpring of hot water, 


of the ſame properties and temperature with thoſe of 


the King's-bath ; and the ſewer was found ſtill entire, 


that conveyed the waſte water into the river. The 
duke, having cleared the ſpring and the ſewer, has e- 


rected ſeveral convenient baths and ſudatories on the 


ſpot, where invalids may be accommodated at all hours, 
by night as well as by day. The two ſeaſons are the 
ſpring and fall ; but thoſe who take the waters purely 
for their health do not regard the ſeaſons, but drink 
them all the year round. There are a number of gen- 


Queen's-bath, the Croſs-bath, the Hot-bath, the Le- teel ſedan chairs, which carry people to any diſtance, 


not exceeding half a mile, for ſixpence. The company 
aſſemble in the afternoon, alternately, at two ſtately 
rooms, to converſe together, or play at cards. At a 
very pretty new theatre near the parades, plays are 
ated every other night; and there are balls twice a- 
week, for which and the rooms, and books at the li- 
braries, the gentry generally ſubſcribe. The city is 
ſurrounded with hills 22 except a little open- 
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ing to the eaſt and weſt, through which the Avon runs. alms-houſes, and charity-ſchools. 'The corporation con- Bath 15 

This river, which has been made navigable to Briftol fiſts of a mayor; eight aldermen, of whom two are —— Nath 
by act of parliament, waſhes the city on the eaſt and juſtices of the peace ; and 24 common-council men, 1 
ſouth ſides, and there is an elegant bridge over it. The city is extremely well provided with ſtage-coaches, 
This city hath formerly had a ſlight wall, of which poſt-coaches, chaiſes, machines, and waggons. Bath 
ſome part {till remains, as well as one or two of its is the general hoſpital of the nation, and a great num- 
ates ; but almott all the new buildings, and much the ber of invalids find benefit from the waters: but as the 
greateſt and fineſt part of the city, 1s without the walls, city lies in a bottom ſurrounded by very high hills, the 
particularly the fine ſquare called Queen'g-ſſuare, in air is conſtantly ſurcharged with damps ; and indeed 
the middle of which is a ſmall garden, with gravel this place is more ſubject to rain than any other part in 
walks, and an obeliſk in the centre. But the greateſt England. The markets are remarkably well ſupplied 
ornament at Bath is the circus : it is of a circular with proviſions of all Kinds at reaſonable rates, parti. 
form, conſiſting of houſes built on an uniform plan, 'cularly fiſh and poultry. They alſo afford excellent 
with three openings at equal diſtances to the ſouth, mutton fed upon Lan{down, one of the higheſt hills 
eaſt, and welt, leading into as many ſtreets. The that overlook the city. This down, remarkable for its 
fronts of the houſes, which are all three ſtories high, pure air, extends about three miles; and at the extre. 
are adorned with three rows of columns in pairs, of the mity of it there is a ſtone monument, with an inſerip- 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, the frize em- tion, erected to the memory af Sir Bevil Granville, 
belliſhed with ſculpture. The whole has an air of mag- who was here killed in a battle which he fought with 

nificence, which cannot fail to ſtrike the moſt indifferent the parliament's army in the reign of Charles I. 

ſpectator. In the centre of the area is a reſervoir, or BATH, in medicine, chemiſtry, &c. ſigniſies a 
baſon, filled by two or three ſprings rifing in the neigh- quantity of matter either moiſt or dry, included in a 
bouring hills; whence the ſtreets in this diſtrict are proper veſſel, and ſufficient for the total immerſion of 
ſupplicd with water. On the ſouth fide of the town the human body, or any other ſubſtance which it may 
are the north and ſouth parades, two noble walks, be judged neceſſary to cover with it. Hence baths 
paved with hewn ſtone, raiſed upon arches, facing each are divided into moiſt and dry, according as the ma- 
an elegant row of houſes on one ſide, and having a ſtone terials are either aqueous or not: the firſt are ſubdivided 
baluſtrade on the other. Theſe, with the two ſtreets into hot and cold; and theſe are either natural or arti- 
that join them, were planned and executed by one ficial. The natural hot baths are formed of the water 
Mr Wood, an able architect, who likewiſe built the of hot ſprings, of which there are many in different 
ſquare, and projected the circus. The two public parts of the world; eſpecially in thoſe countries where 
rooms ſtand betwixt the north parade and Orange- there are or have evidently been volcanoes. The ar— 
grove; which laſt is a ſquare planted with trees, ha- tiſicial hot baths conſiſt either of water, or of ſome other 
ving in the middle a ſtone obelitk, inſcribed in Latin fluid made hot by art. Sometimes indeed the vapour 
to the late prince of Orange, who recovered his health of water, either naturally or artificially heated, is made 
in conſequence of drinking the Bath waters, and gave uſe of without ſuffering the perſon to enter the water 
his name to this part of the town. Several new ſtreets itſelf; this is called the vapour-bath, and is a powerful 
and rows have of late years been built on the north- ſudorific. The cold bath conſiſts only of water, either 
fide of Bath, in the neighbourhood of the ſquare, ſuch freſh or ſalt, in its natural degree of heat; or it may 
as Gay-ſtreet, Milſom-ſireet, Edgar- row, Harlequin- be made colder by art, as by a mixture of nitre, ſal- 
row, Bladud's- buildings, King's-mead-ſtreet, and ammoniac, &c. 
Brock-ftreet. Their advantages for building here are Bathing ſeems to have been a very ancient practice. 
very great, having excellent free- ſtone, limeſtone, and The Greeks, as early as the heroic age, are ſaid to 
ſlate, in the neighbourhood. One ſort of their lime is have bathed themſelves in the ſea, in rivers, &c. We 
as white as ſnow. The guild-hall of Bath ſtands in even find mention in Homer of hot-baths in the time 
the market-place, and is ſaid to be built on a plan of of the Trojan war; but theſe ſeem to have been very 
Inigo Jones, which, however, exhibits nothing worthy rare, and uſed only upon extraordinary occafions. A- 
of that great architect: beſides, one end of it has been thenzus ſpeaks of them as unuſual even in his time. 
rebuilt in a different ſtile. The hall is ornamented with In reality, public baths ſeem to have been for ſome 
ſome portraits of the late prince of Wales and other re- time diſcouraged if not prohibited by the Greeks, 
markable perſonages : but the greateſt curioſity of the who were contented to waſh themſelves at home in a 
place is a Minerva's head in bronze, a real antique, dug ſort of bathing tubs. The method of bathing among 
up in dtall-ftreet, in the year 1725. Bath boaſts a them was by heating water in a large veſſel with three 
noble infirmary, or general hoſpital, for the reception feet, and thence pouring it on. the head and ſhoulders 
of the ſick and lame from all parts of the three king- of a perſon ſeated in a tub for that purpoſe, who at 
doms. It extends 100 feet in front, and go in depth, coming out was anointed with oil. The Greek baths 
being capable of receiving 150 patients. Here was conſiſted of ſeven different apartments, uſually ſeparated 
anciently a monaſtery, of which the preſent cathedral from one another, and intermixed with other buildings 
was the church. It is a venerable pile; the principal belonging to different kinds of exerciſes. Theſe were, 
front of which is adorned with angels aſcending and 1. The cold bath, frigida lavatio; in Greek x»re9, 2. The 
deſcending. The biſhop of the dioceſe is nominated elzotheſium, or room where they were anointed with 
both from Bath and Wells; yet he and his chapter al- oil. 3. The Frigidarium, or cooling room. 4. The 
ways reſide at Wells. There are three other churches propnigeum, or entrance of the hypocauſtum or ſtove. 
in Bath, and ſeveral chapels and meeting-houſes. Be- 5. The vaulted room for ſweating in, or vapour - bath, 
&des the infirmary, there are ſeveral other hoſpitals, called by the Romans concamerata ſudatio. 6. _ 
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The Greek baths were uſually annexed to palaſtræ 
or gymnaſia, of which they were conſidered as a part. 
They appear to have been double, one for men, and 


the other for women; but ſo near, that one furnace 


ſerved for heating both. The middle part was poſſeſſed 
by a large baſon, which received water by ſeveral pipes, 
and into which they went down by ſteps, being ſur- 
rounded by a balluſtrade, behind which was a kind of 


corridor, which formed a pretty large area to hold 


| thoſe who were waiting till there ſhould be room for 


them in the bath. They were vaulted over, and only 
received light from the top. | 

The Romans were alſo long before they came into 
the uſe of baths; the very name of which, thermz, 
ſhews they borrowed the practice from the Greeks. — 
As the ancient Romans were chiefly employed in agri- 
culture, their cuſtom was, every evening after work, to 
waſh their arms and legs, that they might fit down to 
ſupper with more decency ; for it is to be obſerved, that 
the uſe of linen was then unknown, 1n Italy at leaſt ; 
and the people of that age went with their legs and 


arms bare, and conſequently expoſed to duſt and filth. 


But this was not all ; for, every ninth day, when they 
repaired to the undinæ, or to the aſſemblies of the 
people, they bathed all over in the Tiber, or ſome r1- 
ver that happened to be neareſt to them. This ſeems 
to have been all the bathing uſed till the time of Pom- 
pey, when the cuſtom began of bathing every day.— 


The Romans, when they found their ſtomachs over- 


charged with meat, went to the bath, as we learn from 
Juvenal, who inveighs againſt thoſe that, having gor- 
ved themſelves with eating, were forced to go into the 
bath to give themſelves relief. They alſo found that 
a bath was good for refreſhing them after ſome con- 
ſiderable fatigue, as we are informed by Celſus the phy- 
lician, Hence, after Pompey's time, when luxury was 
prodiptouſly increaſed, the humour of bathing was car- 
ried to an extravagant height. Many by the immoderate 
ule of the bath entirely ruined their conſtitution, being 
unable to taſte food without bathing firſt, By this 
practice the emperor Titus is ſaid to have loſt his life. 
Hence Pliny inveighs ſeverely againſt thoſe phyſicians 
who held that hot baths digeſted the food. The em- 
peror Adrian firſt laid a reſtraint on this immoderate 
humour of bathing, forbidding all perſons to go to the 
bath before the eighth hour. | 
According to Dion, Mzmxcenas was the firſt who 
made a bath at Rome: yet there are inſtances of pub- 
lic baths before his time ; but they were of cold water, 
ſmall, and poorly decorated. Agrippa in his ædilate 
built a bath of 160 paces in length, where the citizens 
mgit be accommodated with either the hot or cold bath 
gratis, After his example Nero, Veſpaſian, Titus, 
Yomitian, Severus, Gordian, Aurelian, Maximian, 
D ocletian, and moſt other emperors who ſtudied to 
gain the affections of the people, erected baths laid 
with the fineſt marble, and built according to the niceſt 
rules of arehitecture. Alexander Severus was the firſt 
who allowed the public baths to be open during the 
upht in the heats of ſummer. | os 
: 22 Roman baths, the firſt part that appeared was 
: arge baſon called natatio and piſcina. The middle 
as poſſeſſed by the hypocau/tum, which had a ſtring 
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19 laconicum, or dry ſtove; and 7. The hot bath, called 
— calida lavatio. Rs x 
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of four apartments on each ſide called ba/nearia, ſo 
contrived, that one might eaſily go out of one into the 
other. There were two ſtoves called /aconicum and fe- 
pidarium, which were joined together and built circu- 
lar. Their floor was hollow and ſaſpended, to receive 
the heat of the hyprcauſium, which was a large fur- 
nace underneath. The ſame furnace alſo heated ano- 
ther room called vaſarium, ſituated near the ſtoves, 
wherein were placed three large brazen veſſels called 
millaria on account of their capacity; one for hot 
water, another for warm water, and a third for cold 
water; being ſo contrived, that the water might pals 
from one to the other by means of ſeveral ſiphons, and 


| be diſtributed by pipes and cocks into the neighbouring 


bath, as occaſion required. The rich had baths at 
home, and frequently very magnificent ones ; but they 
uſed them only upon extraordinary occafions : the great 
men, and even emperors themſelves, ſometimes bathed 
in public with the reſt of the people. At three in 
the afternoon, which is what Pliny calls hora odtava et 
nona, the Romans all repaired to the baths, either the 


public or private ones; the public baths were all opened 


at the ſound of a bell, and always at the ſame hour. 

The baths of Agrippa were built of brick, but painted 
in enamel; thoſe of Nero were not only furniſhed with 
freſh water, but alſo had the ſea water brought into 
them; thoſe of Caracalla were adorned with 200 marble 
columns, and furniſhed with 1600 ſeats of the ſame 
matter. Lipſius aſſures us they were ſo large, that 
1800 peſons might conveniently bathe in them at once. 
But the baths of Diocleſian ſurpaſſed all the reſt in 
magnificence; 140, ooo perſons were employed for 
many years in building them. Great part of theſe, as 
well as of the haths of Caracalla, are ſtill ſtanding; and 
with the vaſt high arches, the beautiful and ſtately pil- 
lars, &c. make one of the greateſt curioſities in modern 
Rome. ; 

The Celtic nations were not without the uſe of bath- 
ing : the ancient Germans bathed every day in warm 
water in winter, and in ſummer in cold. In England, 
the famous bath in Somerſetſhire is ſaid by ſome to 


have been in uſe $00 years before Chriſt. Of this, 


however, it muſt be owned we have but very ſlender 
evidence: but Dr Muſgrave makes it probable that it 
was a place of conſiderable reſort in Geta's time; there 
being ſtill the remains of a ſtatue erected to that ge- 
neral, in gratitude for ſome benefactions he had con fer- 
red upon it. | 

Cold bathing was in high eſteem among the ancient. 
phyſicians for the cure of diſeaſes, as appears from 
Strabo, Pliny, Hippocrates, and Oribaſius; whence 
frequent exhortations to waſhing in the ſea, and plun- 
ging into cold water. The firſt inſtance of cold bath- 
ing, as a medicine, is Melampus's bathing the daughters 
of the king of Argos; and the firſt inſtance of warm 
bathing is Medea's uſe of it, who was faid to boil 
people alive, becauſe Pelias king of Theſſaly died in 
a warm bath under her hands. The cold bath was 
uſed with ſucceſs by Antonius Muſa, phy ſician to the 


. emperor Auguſtus, for the recovery of that prince; 


but fell into neglect after the death of Marcellus, who 
was thought to have been deſtroyed by the improper 
uſe of it. It was again brought into requeſt, towards 
the cloſe of the reign of Nero, by means of a phyſi- 


cian of Marſcilles named Charmis; but during the ig- 
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Bath. norance of the ſucceeding ages, the practice was again 
baniſhed for a long time. Both hot and cold bathing 
are now preſcribed in many caſes by the phyſicians, 
though they are not agreed as to the manner in which 
See the they operate on the human body “*. 

ere ſub- As to the origin of thoſe hot waters, of which the 
Iedcine. natural hot baths are formed, we are very much in the 
. dark. All we can affirm with certainty is, that where 

there are volcanoes, there alſo there are hot ſprings in 

Wo abundance ; but how the heat of the volcano 

ſhould be conſtantly communicated to the waters of a 

ſpring for many ages, during a great part of which 

the volcano itſelf has lam in a dormant ſtate, ſeems 

almoſt beyond the reach of inveſtigation. Another 

thing that creates a great difficulty is, that the fire 

of a volcano muſt certainly lie very deep in the earth, 

and moſt probably ſhifts from place to place, but the 

waters of a ſpring muſt always iſſue from a place fituated 

lower than the origin of the ſpring itſelf. Beſides, 

though we ſhould ſuppoſe the water to come from the 

top of a volcano itſelf, and conſequently boiling hot, 

it could not be ſuppoſed to percolate far through cold 

earth without loſing all the heat it acquired from the 
volcano. From ſome obſervations, however, it certainly 

does appear, that there are ſome ſpots on the earth 

that have a power of preducing heat within themſelves, 
independent of any thing foreign; and that water is ſo 

far from being able to deſtroy this power, that it ſeems 

rather to promote and continue it. We know that 

water hath this effect upon a mixture of iron filings 

and ſulphur; but whatever quantities of ſimilar ſub- 

ftances we may ſuppoſe to be contained in the earth, 

we muſt alſo ſuppoſe to be deſtroyed by one great con- 
flagration ſoon after they have begun to act upon each 

other, ſo that by their means no laſting heat in waters 

could be produced. Dr Stukely indeed would folve 

this, and ſeveral other phenomena, by making the 

fire and ſmoke of volcanoes the effects of electri- 

city : but here ſufficient proof is wanting ; for elec- 

tricity, even in its moſt powerful ſtate, is not very apt 

to ſet bodies on fire. The thought, however, deſerves 
attention; for if electricity is capable of ſetting a vol- 

cano on fire, it is undoubtedly capable of producing 
ſolfaterras where it meets with proper materials, and 

* See the from them ſprings of any degree of heat *. 
articles S- Barn, in Hebrew antiquity, a meaſure of capacity, 
* ra and containing the tenth part of an omar, or ſeven gallons 
Han. and four pints, as a meaſure for things liquid; or three 
ecks and three pints, as a meaſure for things dry. 
Knights of the Barn. See the article KxniGar. 

Barg -Kol, the daughter of a voice. So the Jews 

call one of their oracles, which is frequently mentioned 

in their books, eſpecially the Talmud; being a fanta- 

ſtical way of divination invented by the Jews them- 

ſelves, though called by them a revelation from God's 

will, which he made to his choſen people, after all ver- 

bal prophecies had ceaſed in Iſrael. It was in fact a 
method of divination ſimilar to the fortes Virgiliang of 
the Heathens. For as, with them, the firſt words they 
happened to dip into, in the works of that poet, were 

a kind of oracle, whereby they predicted future events; 

fo, with the Jews, when they appealed to Bath-kol, the 
firft words they heard from any one's mouth were looked 
upon as a voice from heaven, directing them in the 
matter they inquired about, The Chriſtians were not 
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peror of the eaſt, in the beginning of the ſeventh cen- 


to take up his winter- quarters, he conſulted the boek 


this man, but Barabbas: ſoon after which, William 


tion, appointed phyſician to the ſtate. Upon the re- 


quite free from this ſuperſtition, making the ſame uſe kn 
of the book of the Scriptures, as the Pagans did of the : 
works of Virgil. It was practiſed by ”. nee em. ÞBathurf, 


thurſt, I 


| 
tury : for, being at war with Choſroes king of Per. 
ſia, and in doubt, after a ſucceſsfu] campaign, where 
of the Scriptures in this way of divination, and was de- 
termined thereby. In France, it was the practice, for 
ſeveral ages, to uſe this kind of divination at the con- 
ſecration of a biſhop, in order to diſcover his life, man- 
ners, and future behaviour. This uſage came into 
England with the Norman conqueſt ; for we are told, 
that, at the conſecration of William the ſecond Nor- 
man biſhop of the dioceſe of Norwich, the words which 
firſt occurred, on dipping into the Bible, were, Me 


died, and Herbert de Lozinga, chief Simony-bro- 
ker to King William Rufus, ſucceeded him ; at whoſe 
conſecration, the words, at which the Bible opened, 
were the ſame which Jeſus ſpoke to Judas the traitor ; 
Friend, wherefore art thou come? This circumſtance ſo 
affected Herbert, that it brought him to a thorough 
repentance of his crime; in expiation of which he 
built the cathedral church of Norwich, the firſt ſtone 
of which he laid in the year 1096. | 
BATHA, Bar, or Bachia, a town of Hungary, 
and capital of a county of the ſame name, ſeated on the 
Danube. E. Long. 20. 40. N. Lat. 46. 40. 
BATHURST (Ralph), M. D. an eminent phy- 
ſician, poet, and divine, born in the year 1620. He 
ſtudied divinity in Trinity college, Oxford; but the 
times of confuſion coming on, he changed the courſe 
of his ſtudies, and applied himſelf to phyſic. He took 
a doctor's degree in that faculty; in which he roſe to 
ſuch eminence, that he was, in the time of the uſurpa- 
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ſtoration, he quitted his profeſſion of phyſie; was elec- 
ted a fellow of the Royal Society, and preſident of his 
college; and having entered into holy orders, he was 
made chaplain to the king, and afterwards dean of 
Wells. Soon after, he ſerved the office of vice-chancel- 
lor of Oxford, and was nominated by King William 
and Queen Mary to the ſee of Briſtol; which he refuted 
to accept. His learning and talents were various. He 
was an orator, a philoſopher, and a poet: he poſſeſſed 
an inexhauſtible fund of wit, and was a facetious com- 
panion at 80 years of age. Ridicule was the weapon 
with which he uſed to correct the delinquents of his 
college; and he was ſo abſolute a mafter of it, that he 
had it always at hand. His poetical pieces in the Mu- 
ſe Auglicanæ are excellent in their kind. He wrote 
ſeveral poems, both in Engliſh and Latin; and died 
June 14. 1704, in the 84˙ year of his age. 
BaTaursrT (Allen), earl of Bathurſt, one of the laſt 
worthies of Queen. Anne's reign, that. ſhining period 
of triumphs, taſte, genius, and elegance, was born in 
the year 1684. His ſtudies and his education were 
equally conducive to the brilliant figure he was deſtined 
to make in ſocial life and in the ſenate, as a polite ſcho- 
lar, a patriot, and a ſtateſman. " 'Theſe talents he had 
an opportunity to diſplay as early as the year 17055 
when, at the requeſt of his father Sir Benjamin Ba- 
thurſt, and the ſolicitation of the conſtituents of Ciren- 


cheſter, he ſerved in parliament for that borough» — 
nati 
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burſt, native ſoil, with reputation and integrity. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf particularly in the ſtruggles and de- 
Þates relative to the union between the two kingdoms, 
firmly ſupporting this meaſure, calculated to ſtrengthen 
the vigour of government 1 uniting its force. Though 
he was contented to act a ſubordinate character in the 
great oppoſition planned by Mr Harley and Mr St 
John, his intimate friends, to ſap the credit of the 
duke of Marlborough and his adherents, he was of in- 
finite ſervice to his party in arraigning, with ſpirit and 
eloquence, the conduct of the eneral and the earl of 
Godolphin, who had long governed the Queen, and 
laviſhed the treaſures of the nation on conqueſts more 
ſplendid than ſerviceable. The loſs of the battle of 
 Almanza ſeconded his efforts to diſpe] the intoxica- 
tion of former ſucceſſes. His perſonal regard for Lord 
Somers, preſident of the council, was never altered, 
though they were of different opinions in politics ; and 
when he was diveſted of his office, Mr Bathurit ated 
with ſuch tenderneſs and delicacy, as to preſerve the e- 
ſteem of Lord Somers in a private ftation. In conſi- 
deration of his zeal and ſervices, the hop advanced 
him, in 1711, to the dignity of a peer, by the title of 
Baron Bathurſt, of Battleſden, in Bedfordſhire. 
His Lordſhip continued to ſpeak his ſentiments with 
an undaunted freedom in the upper houſe; and ſtept 
forth as a formidable opponent to the court-meaſures 
in the reign of George I. and during Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's adminiſtration. The acrimony of the proſecu- 
tion carried on againſt the Earl of Oxford, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, and the Duke of Ormond, ſtimulated his in- 
dignation and his eloquence againſt ſuch vindictive pro- 
ceedings; and he obſerved, © that the king of a faction 
was but the ſovereign of half his ſubjects.” | 
The ſouth-ſea ſcheme having infected the whole na- 
tion with a ſpirit of avaricious enterprize, the people 
awaked from their delirium, and an infinite number of 
families was involved in ruin. Lord Bathurſt publicly 
impeached the directors, whoſe arts had enabled them by 
theſe vain expectations to amaſs ſurpriſing fortunes: he 
repreſented that the national honour was concerned in 
{tripping them of their ill-acquired wealth; and moved 


puniſhed by a forfeiture of their eſtates, for ſuch a no- 
torious act of ſordid knavery. | 
When the bill was brought into the Houſe of Lords 
againſt Dr Atterbury biſhop of Rocheiter, that learned 
prelate, who joined to the graces of ſtyle and elocution 
ali the elegance of a juſt delivery; among the many 
friends the biſhop's eloquence, politeneſs, and inge- 
nutty had procured him, was Lord Bathurſt. He ſpoke 
againſt the bill with great vehemence and propriety ; 
obſerving, © that if ſuch extraordinary proceedings 
Were countenanced, he ſaw nothing remaining for him 
and others to do, but to retire to their country-houſes, 
and there, if poſſible, quietly enjoy their eſtates with- 
in their own families, ſince the leaſt correſpondence, or 
intercepted letter, might be made criminal.” Then 
turning to the biſhops, he ſaid, he © could hardly 
account for the inveterate hatred and malice ſome 
perſons bore the ingenious biſhop of Rocheſter, un- 
eſs it was that they were infatuated like the wild 
23 who fondly believe they inherit not only 
˖ e polls, but even the abilities, of the man they de- 
oy.“ He was one of the Lords who entered his pro- 
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His Lordſhip was entirely averſe to continental con- 
nexions; and animadverted ſeverely upon the monarch 
whoſe thoughts were turned to foreign concerns and 
alliances which could never be uſeful; complaining of 
the immenſe ſums Javiſhed in ſubſidies to needy and ra- 
pacious princes, 2 | 

The direQors of the charitable corporation having 
embezzled 500,0001. of the proprietors capital, Lord 
Bathurſt declared, in the Houſe of Lords, his abhor- 
rence of this moſt iniquitous ſcene of fraud; aſſerting, 
that not one ſhilling of the money was ever applied to 
the proper ſervice, but became the reward of avarice 
and venality. ; | 

His Lordſhip concurred, with all his power, in the 
oppolition to Sir Robert Walpole, who now tottered 
on the brink of ruin. 'This miniſter, after obſtinate 
ſtruggles, having been forced to reſign all his employ- 
ments, Lord Bathurſt was ſworn of the privy- council, 
and made captain of the gentlemen-penſioners, which 
poſt he reſigned in 1744. He was appointed treaſurer 
to the preſent king, then Prince of Wales, in 1757, 
and continued in the lift of privy-counſellors at his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne ; but, on account of his great age, 
he choſe to enjoy otium cum dignitate. 

Lord Bathurſt's integrity gained him the eſteem even 
of his opponents ; and his humanity and benevolence, 
the affection of all that knew him more intimately. 
He added to his public virtues all the good breeding, 
politeneſs, and elegance, of ſocial intercourſe. Dr 
Freind, -Congreve, Vanbrugh, Swift, Prior, Rowe, 
Addiſon, Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, and moſt men of 
genius in his own time, cultivated his friendſhip, and 
were proud of his correſpondence. | 

Pope, in his Epiſtle to him on the Uſe of Riches, 
thus addreſſes him: 

The ſenſe to value riches, with the art 

T' enjoy them, and the virtue to impart; 

To balance fortune by a juſt expence, 

Join with œconomy magnificence, 

With ſplendor, charity, with plenty, health; 

O teach us, Bathurſt, yet unſpoil'd by wealth! 

That ſecret rare, between th' extremes to move, 

Of mad good nature, and of mean ſelf-love. 
And Sterne, in his Letters to Eliza, thus ſpeaks of 
him : 

„This nobleman (ſays he) is an old friend of 
mine: he was always the protector of men of wit and 
rooms ; and has had thoſe of the laſt century always at 

is table. The manner in which his notice began of 
me, was as ſingular as it was polite, — He came up to 
me one day, as I was at the Princeſs of Wales's court, 
I want to know you, Mr Sterne; but it is fit you 
ſhould know alſo who it is that wiſhes this pleaſure : 
you have heard (continued he) of an old Lord Bathurſt, 
of whom your Popes and Swifts have ſung and ſpoken ſo 
much : I have lived my life with geniuſes of that caſt, 
but have ſurvived them ; and ig ever to find 
their equals, it is ſome years ſince I have cloſed my ac- 
counts, and ſhut up my books, with thoughts of ne- 
ver opening them again: but you have kindled a deſire 
in me of opening them once more before I die, which 
I now do; ſo go home, and dine with me.“ This 
nobleman, I ſay, is a prodigy: for at 85 he has all the- 
wit and promptneſs of a man of 30; a diſpoſition to 
be pleaſed, and a power to pleaſe others beyond what- 

ever 
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teſy, and feeling.” 
His Lordſhip, in the latter part of his life, preſerved 


his natural cheerfulneſs and vivacity, always acceſſible, cantica canticorum. 5. De unica Magdalena. 6, In- 
Lately, he delighted in /litutiones noviciorum. 7. De contemptu mundi. 8. D- 
rural amuſements; and enjoyed, with a philoſophical Chri/to duodenni. g. On the words, miſſus eſt, &c. 


hoſpitable, and beneficent. 


ſatisfaction, the ſhade of the lofty trees he had planted 
himſelf. Till within a month of his death he conſtantly 
rode out on horſeback two hours before dinner, and 


_ conſtantly drank his bottle of Claret or Madeira after 


dinner. He uſed to declare, in a jocoſe manner, he 
never could think of adopting Dr Cadogan's method, 
as Dr Cheyne had aſſured him, 50 years ago, he would 
never live ſeven years longer unleſs he abridged him- 
ſelf of his wine. Purſuant to this maxim, his Lord- 
ſhip having, about four years ago, invited ſeveral of 
his friends to ſpend a few cheerful days with him at 
his ſeat at Cirenceſter, and being one evening very 


| Toth to part with them; on his fon the preſent chan- 


cellor's objecting to their fitting up any longer, and 
adding, that health and long life were beſt ſecured by 
regularity ; he ſuffered him to retire : but, as ſoon as 
he was gone, the cheerful father ſaid, Come, my 
good friends, fince the old gentleman is gone to bed, I 
think we may venture to crack another bottle.“ 

His Lordſhip was advanced to the dignity of Earl 
in 1772; and lived to ſee the above nobleman, his el- 
deſt ſon, ſeveral years Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, and promoted to the peerage in 1771 by the 
title of Baron Apſley. Lord Bathurſt married Ca- 
therine daughter of Sir Peter Apſley, by whom he 
had two other ſons, and five daughters. His death hap- 
pened, after a few days illneſs, at his ſeat near Ciren- 
ceſter, in the 91 year of his age, and on the 16h of 
September 1775. t 

BATHYLLUS and PrLaDes, inventors of panto- 
mime entertainments on the ſtage. Bathyllus ſucceeded 
in repreſenting comedy; Pylades, in tragedy. The art 
conſiſted in expreſſing the paſſions by geſtures, atti- 
tudes, and dumb ſhew ; not, as in modern times, in 
machinery, and the fooleries of Harlequin. They 
flouriſhed at Rome, under Auguſtus, about A. D. 10. 
Each of them kept ſcholars, who perpetuated their ma- 
ſter's name: for the followers of Bathyllus, who ex- 
celled in the comic part, called themſelves Bathyll: ; 
and thoſe of Pylades, who excelled in the tragic, called 
themſelves Pyladæ. | | 


BATMAN, in commerce, a kind of weight uſed at 


Smyrna, contaiving fix okes of 400 drams each, which 
amount to 16 pounds fix ounces and 15 drams of Engliſh 
weight. 

BATMANSON (John), prior of the Carthuſian 
monaſtery, or Charter-houſe in the ſuburbs of Lon- 
don, He was ſome time a ſtudent at Oxford, but it 
does not appear that he took any degree in that uni- 
verſity, He was intimately acquainted with Edward 
Lee archbiſhop of York, at whoſe requeſt he wrote 
againſt Eraſmus and Luther, He died in the year 
1531, and was buricd in the chapel belonging to the 
charter-houſe. According to Bale, he was a proud 
forward perſon ; and he ſays that Eraſmus, in one of 
his letters to the biſhop of Wincheſter, calls him an 
ignorant fellow. Pits, on the contrary, gives him the 
6 nk yo of a man of ſingular genius, zeal, piety, and 


learning. He wrote 1. Animadver/iones in annotationes 
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Bathurſt ever I knew! added to which, à man of learning, cour- Eraſmi in Nov. Teftamentum. 2. A Treatiſe againſt Bum 
ſome of Luther's works. Theſe two he afterwards re- 


frog, on a voyage to her palace, to which ſhe had in- 


manded the troops, in their reſpeCtive diſtricts, were 


compoſed a body of militia, which ſerved under a cap- 


| ſenſe, we meet with the depth of a battalia; to march 


SJ. reren r 4 · 
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tracted. 3. Commentaria in proverbia Solomonis, 4. In Batt, 
e Trial. ci 


BATON, or BAS TON. See BAS To W. 
BAT RAC HOMVYOMACHIA, the battle of the 
frogs and the mice, the title of a fine burleſque poem 
generally aſcribed to Homer. The ſubject of the work 
is the death of Pſycharpax, a mouſe, fon to Toxartes, 
who, being mounted on the back of Phyſignathus, a 


vited him, was ſeized with fear when he ſaw himſelf 
in the middle of the pond, ſo that he tumbled off and 
was drowned. Phyſignathus being ſuſpeQed to have 
ſhaken him off with deſign, the mice demanded ſatis- 
faction, and unanimouſly declared war againſt the frogs. 

BAT TE, (anc. geog.), a people of Germany, for- 
merly inhabitants of what is now called Heſe. Bein 
diſſatisfied with their fituation there, they ſettled on 
the iſland formed by the Vahalis and Rhine, which 
from them took the name of Batavia, or Batavorum 
Infula. Their government was a mixture of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy. Their chief was, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, nothing more than a principal citizen, 
whoſe buſineſs was rather to adviſe than to command. 
The principal men who exerciſed juriſdiction, and com 


choſen, as well as the kings, in an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple. A hundred perſons ſelected from among the peo- 
ple preſided over every county, and acted as chiefs in 
the different hgamlets. The whole nation was, in ſome 
meaſure, an army always in readineſs. Each family 


tain of their own chuſing. See BaTavorum Inſula. 

BATTALIA, an army ranged in order of battle, 
or ready for engagement. The word ſeems formed 
from the Latin batualia, ſometimes alſo written bata- 
lia, denoting a ſort of military or gladiatorial exerciſe, 
as fighting with foils, or tilting at a poſt. In this 


in battalia, with the baggage in the middle; to break 
the battalia, &c. In the Roman battalia, the haſ/tatz 
made the front. 
BATTALION, a ſmall body of infantry, ranged 
in form of battle, and ready to engage. 
A battalion uſually contains from 500 to 800 men; 
but the number it conſiſts of is not determined. They 
are armed with firelocks, ſwords, and bayonets; and 
divided into 13 companies, one of which is grenadiers. 
They are uſually drawn up three men deep. Some re- 
giments conſiſt of but one battalion, others are divided 
into four or five. 
BATTATAS, the Indian name of the potatoe. 
See LYCOPERSICON. 
BATTEL, a town of Suſſex, five miles north-welt 
of Haſtings, ſituated in E. Long. o. 35. N. Lat. 50. 55: 
It was formerly called Epiton; and is the place where 
William the Conqueror vanquiſhed Harold king of En. 
gland on October 14*h 1066. William, in memory of 
this victory, erected an abbey, which he called Battle 
Abbey ; and if a criminal could but reach this abbey, he 
was diſmiſſed from thence, and was afterwards in no 


danger for his paſt faults, The abbey was a large _ 
no 


Baton 
| 
Battel, 


bee Trial. 
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noble ſtructure, as may be judged by the gateway 


which is {till entire, as well as from the other remains. 

BATTEL, in law, or Trial by wager of Battel, a ſpe- 
cies of trial of great antiquity, but now much diſuſed *. 
It ſeems to have owed its original to the military ſpirit 
of our anceſtors, joined to a ſuperſtitious frame of 
mind ; it being in the nature of an appeal to Provi- 
dence, under an apprehenſion and hope however pre- 
ſumptuous and unwarrantable) that heaven would give 
the victory to him who had the right. The deciſion of 
ſuits, by this appeal to the God of battels, 18 by ſome 
{aid to have been invented by the Burgundi, one of the 
northern or German clans that planted themſelves in 
Gaul. And it is true, that the firſt written injunction 
of judiciary combats that we meet with, is in the laws 
of Gundebald, A. D. 501, which are preſerved in the 
Burgundian code. Vet it does not ſeem to have been 
merely a local cuſtom of this or that particular tribe, 
but to have been the common uſage of all thoſe war- 
like people from the earlieſt times. And it may alſo 
ſzem, from a paſſage in Velleius Paterculus, that the 
Germans, when firſt they became known to the Ro- 
mans, were wont to decide al] conteſts of right by the 


ſword : for when Quintilius Varus endeavoured to 1n- 


troduce among them the Roman laws and method of 
trial, it was looked upon (fays the hiſtorian) as a A- 
vitas incognite diſcipline, ut ſolita armis decerni jure 
terminarentur. And among the ancient Goths in Swe— 
den we find the practice of judiciary duels eſtabliſhed 
upon much the fame footing as they formerly were in 
our own country. 

This trial was introduced in England among other 
Norman cuſtoms by William the conqueror; but was 
only uſed in three caſes, one military, one criminal, and 
the third civil. The firſt in the court-martial, or court 
of chivalry and honour; the ſecond in appeals of fe- 
lony; and the third upon iſſue joined in a writ of right, 
the laſt and moſt ſolemn deciſion of real property. For 
in writs of right the yu proprietatis, which is frequently 
a matter of difficulty, is in queſtion; but other real ac- 
tions being merely queſtions of the 7us psſeionis, which 
are uſually more plain and obvious, our anceſtors did 
not in them appeal to the decifion of Providence. An- 
other pretext for allowing it, upon theſe final writs of 
right, was alſo for the Che of ſuch claimants as might 
have the true right, but yet by the death of witneſſes 
or other defect of evidence be unable to prove it to a 


jury. But the moſt curious reaſon of all is given in the 


Mirror, that it is allowable upon warrant of the combat 


between David for the people of Iſrael of the one party, 


and Goliah for the Philiſtines of the other party: a 
reaſon which pope Nicholas I. very feriouſly decides 
to be inconeluſive. Of battel therefore on a writ of 
nght we ſhall firſt ſpeak: and although the writ of 
nght itſelf, and of courſe this trial thereof, be at pre- 
ſent diſifed; yet, as it is law at this day, it may be 
matter of curiofity, at leaſt, to inquire into the forms 
of this proceeding, as we may gather them from an- 
cient authors. 

1. The laſt trial by battel that was waged in the 
court of common pleas at Weſtminſter (though there 
Was atterwards one in the court of chivalry in 1631, 
wo another in the county palatine of Durham in 1638) 
gy in the 13" year of queen Elizabeth, A.D. 1571, 

reported by Sir James Dyer; and was held in Tot- 
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hill-fields, Weftminfter, * von ſine magna juris conſul- 
torum perturbatione,“ ſaith Sir Henry Spelman, who 
was himſelf a witneſs: of the ceremony. The form, as 
appears from the authors before cited, 1s as follows. 
When the tenant in a writ- of right pleads the ge- 
neral iſſue, vz. that he hath more right to hold, than 


the demandant hath to recover; and offers to prove it 


by the body of his champion, which tender 1s accepted 
by the demandant ; the tenant in the firſt place muſt 
produce his champion, who, by throwing down his 
glove as a gage or pledge, thus wages or ſtipulates bat- 
tel with the champion of the demandant; who, by ta- 
king up the gage or glove, ſtipulates on his part to ac- 
cept the challenge. The reaſon why it is waged by 
champions, and not by the parties themſelves, in civil 
actions, is becauſe, if any party to the ſuit dies, the 
ſuit muſt abate and be at an end for the preſent ; and 


Battel. 


— . 


therefore no judgment could be given for the lands in 


queſtion, if either of the parties were ſlain in battel : 
and alſo that no perſon might claim an exemption from 
this trial, as was allowed in criminal caſes, where the 
battel was waged in perſon. 

A piece of ground is then in due time ſet out, of 65 
feet ſquare, encloſed with liſts, and on one ſide a court 
erected for the judges of the court of common pleas, 
who attend there in their ſcarlet robes; and alſo a bar 
is prepared for the learned ſerjeants at law. When the 
court ſits, which ought to be by ſunriſing, proclama- 
tion is made for the parties, and their champions; who 
are introduced by two knights, and are drefled in a coat 
of armour, with red ſandals, barelegged from the knee 
downwards, bareheaded, and with bare arms to the 
elbows. 


The weapons allowed them are only batons, 


or ſtaves, of an ell long, and a four-cornered leather 


target; ſo that death very ſeldom enſued this civil com- 
bat. In the court military, indeed, they fought witli 
ſword and lance, according to Spelman and Ruſh- 
worth; as likewiſe in France, only villeins fought with 
the buckler and baton, gentlemen armed at all points. 
And upon this, and other circumſtances, the preſident 
Monteſquieu hath with great ingenuity not only dedu- 
ced the impious cuſtom of private duels upon imagi- 
nary points of honour, but hath alfo traced the heroic 
madneſs of knight errantry from the ſame original of 
judicial combats. But to proceed: © _ | 

When the champions, thus armed with batons, ar- 
rive within the liſts or place of combat, the champion 
of the tenant then takes his adverſary by the band, and 
makes oath that the tenements in diſpute are not the 
right of the demandant ; and the champion of the de- 
mandant, then taking the other by the hand, ſwears in 
the ſame manner that they are; ſo that each champion 
is, or ought to be, thoroughly perſuaded of the truth 
of the cauſe he fights for. Next an oath againſt ſor- 
cery and enchantment is to be taken by both the cham- 
pions, in this or a fimilar form: ““ Hear this, ye ju- 
ſtices, that I have this day neither eat, drank, nor have 
upon me neither bone, ſtone, ne graſs; nor aby in- 
chantment, ſorcery, or witchcraft, whereby the law of 
God may be abaſed, or the law of the devil exalted. 
So help me God and his ſaints.” | 

The battel is thus begun, and the combatants are 
bound to fight till the ſtars appear in the evening : and, 


if the champion of the tenant can defend himſelf till 


the ſtars appear, the tenant ſhall prevail in hug cauſe; 
for 
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for it is ſafficient for him to maintain his ground, and 


make it a drawn batte], he being already in poſſeſſion; 
but, if victory declares itſelf for either party, for him 
is judgment finally given. This victory may ariſe, from 
the death of either of the champions: which indeed 
hath rarely happened; the whole ceremony, to ſay the 
truth, bearing a near reſemblance to certain rural athletic 
diverſions, which are probably derived from this origt- 
nal. Or victory is obtained, if either champion proves 
recreant, that is, yields, and pronounces the horrible 
word of craven; a word of diſgrace and obloquy, ra- 
ther than of any determinate meaning. But a horrible 
word it indeed is to the vanquiſhed champion: ſince, 
as a puniſhment to him for forfeiting the land of his 


principal by pronouncing that ſhameful word, he is con- 


demned, as a recreant, amittere liberam legem, that 1s, 
to become infamous, and not be accounted liber et le- 
galis homo; being ſuppoſed by the event to be proved 
forſworn, and therefore never to be put upon a jury or 


admitted as a witneſs in any cauſe. 


This is the form of a trial by battel; a trial which 
the tenant, or defendant in a writ of right, has it in his 
election at this day to demand; and which was the only 


deciſion of ſuch writ of right after the conqueſt, till 


Henry II. by conſent of parliament introduced the 
grand aſſiſe, a peculiar ſpecies of trial by jury, in con- 
currence therewith; giving the tenant his choice of ei- 
ther the one or the other. Which example, of 4: 


1 
SS wi a® 


countenancing theſe judicial combats, was imitated a- 


bout a century afterwards in France, by an edict of 
Louis the Pious, A. D. 1260, and ſoon after by the 
reſt of Europe. The eſtabliſhment of this alternative, 
Glanvil, chief juſtice to Henry II. and probably his 
adviſer herein, conſiders as a moſt noble improvement, 
as in fact it was, of the law. IT 

2. In appeals “ of felony, the trial by battel may be 
demanded, at the election of the appellee, in either an 
appeal or an approvement; and it is carried on with 
equal ſolemnity as that on a writ of right; but with 
this difference, that there each party hires a champion, 
but here they mult fight in their proper perſons. And 
therefore, if the appellant or approver be a woman, a 
prieſt, an infant, or of the age of 60, or lame, or blind, 
he or ſhe may counterplead and refuſe the wager of bat- 
tel; and compel the appellee to put himſelf upon the 
country. Alſo peers of the realm, bringing an appeal, 
ſhall not be challenged to wage battel, on account of 
che dignity of their perſons; nor the citizens of Lon- 
don, by ſpecial charter, becauſe fighting ſeems foreign 
to their education and employment. So likewiſe, if 
the crime be notorious ; as if the thief be taken with 
the mainour, or the murderer in the room with a bloody 
knife, the appellant may refuſe the tender of battel 
from the appellee; and it is unreaſonable an innocent 
man ſhould ſtake his life againſt one who is already 
half- convicted. | 

The form and manner of waging batte] upon ap- 


peals are much the ſame as upon a writ of right; only 


the oaths of the two combatants are vaſtly more ftri- 
king and ſolemn. The appellee, when appealed of fe- 
lony, pleads not guilty ; and throws down his glove, and 
declares he will defend the ſame by his body: the ap- 
pellant takes up the glove; and replies that he is ready 
to make good the appeal, body for body. And there- 
upon, the appellee taking the book in his right hand, 
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neo, &c. Hear this, O man, whom TI hold by the 


and this I will prove againſt thee by my body, as this 


to Ravenſtein. 


B. C.—The machine is thus deſcribed by Joſephus: 
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and in his left the right hand of his antagoniſt, ſwears 


to this effect: Hoc audi, homo, quem per manum "6 Batterinf 


Battery. 


— 


Bittel 
i. 
Daher 
hand, who calleſt thyſelf youu by the name of bap- 
tiſm, that I, who call myſelf Thomas by the name of 
baptiſm, did not feloniouſly murder thy father, 77;7- 
liam by name, nor am any way guilty of the ſaid fe. 
lony. So help me God, and the ſaints; and this J will 
defend againſt thee by my body, as this court ſhall 
award.” To which the appellant replies, holding the 
bible and his antagoniſt's hand in the ſame manner as 
the other: “ Hear this, O man whom I hold by the 
hand, who calleſt thyſelf Thomas by the name of bap- 
tiſm, that thou art perjured; and therefore perjured, 
becauſe that thou felomouſly didſt murder my father, 
William by name. So help me God, and the ſaints; 


court ſhall award.” The battel is then to be fought, 
with the ſame weapons, vzz. batons, the ſame — 
nity, and the ſame oath againſt amulets and ſorcery, 
that are uſed-in the civil combat: and if the appellee be 
ſo far vanquithed that he cannot or will not fight any 
longer, he ſhall be adjudged to be hanged immediate- 
ly; and then, as well as if he be killed in battel, Pro- 
vidence is deemed to have determined in favour of the 
truth, and his blood ſhall be attainted. But if he kills 
the appellant, or can maintain the fight from ſunriſing 
it the nars appear in the evenin f ſhall b it- 
tin THe nars apprai 5 N g, ne hall be acquit 
ted. So alſo, if the appellant becomes recreant, and 
pronounces the horrible word craven, he ſhall loſe his 
liberam legem, and become infamous; and the appellee 
ſhall recover his damages, and allo be for ever quit, not 
only of the appeal, but of all indictments likewiſe for 
the ſame offence. . | | 

BATTEN, à name that workmen give to a ſcant- 
ling of wooden ſtuff, from two to four inches broad, and 
about one inch thick; the length is pretty conſiderable, 
but undetermined. —'This term is chiefly uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of doors and windows of ſhops, &c. which are not 
framed of whole deal, &c. with tiles, rails, and pan- 
nels like wainſcot; but are made to appear as if they 
were, by means of theſe battens, bradded on the plain 
board round the edges, and ſometimes croſs them, and 
up and down. | | 

BATTENBU RG, a town of Dutch Guelderland, 
ſeated on the north banks of the Meuſe, almoſt oppoſite 
E. Long. 5. 35. N. Lat. 50. 55. 

BATTERING, the attacking a place, work, or 
the like, with heavy artillery. 

To batter in breach, is to play furiouſly on a work, 
as the angle of a half-moon, in order to demoliſh and 
make a gape therein. In this they obſerve never to 
fire a piece at the top, but all at the bottom, from 
three to ſix feet from the ground. 

The battery of a camp is uſually ſurrounded with a 
trench, and palliſadoes at the bottom, with two re- 
doubts on the wings, or certain places of arms, capa- 
ble of covering the troops which are appointed for 
their defence. See BAT TER. ; 

BaTTERING-Ravm, in antiquity, a military engine 
uſed to batter and beat down the walls of places be- 
ſieged. It is ſaid to have been invented by Artemanes 
of Clazomene, a Greek architect who flouriſhed 44 


It is a vaſt beam, like the maſt of a ſhip, ſtrengthenes 
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weing, at the one end with a head of iron, ſomething re- 
patery- ſembling that of a ram, whence it took its name. 
This was hung by the middle with ropes to another 
beam, which lay acroſs two poſts ; and hanging thus 
equally balanced, it was by a great number of men 
drawn backwards and puſhed forwards, ſtriking the 
wall with its iron head. But this engine did moſt ex- 
ecution when it was mounted on wheels, which is ſaid 
to have been firſt done at the ſiege of Byzantium under 
Philip of Macedon. | 
Plutarch informs us, that Marc Anthony, in the 
Parthian war, made uſe of a ram fourſcore feet long: 
and Vitruvivs tells us, that they were ſometimes 106, 
3nd ſometimes 120, feet in length ; and to this perhaps 
the force and ſtrength of the engine was in a great 
meaſure owing. The ram was managed at one time 
by a whole century of ſoldiers ; and they being ſpent, 
were ſeconded by another century, ſo that it played 
continually without any intermiſſion. | 
Plate LVII. fig. 1. repreſents the battering-ram 
ſuſpended. 2, The ram. 3, The form of its head, 
faſtened to the enormous beam by three or four bands 
of iron, four feet in breadth. At the extremity of 
each of theſe bands (4) was a chain (5) of the ſame 
metal, one end of which was faſtened to a hook (6), 
and at the other extremity of each of theſe chains 
was a cable firmly bound to the laſt link. Theſe 
cables ran the whole length of the beam to the 
end of the ram (7), where they were all bound to- 
gether as faſt as poſſible with ſmall ropes. To the end 
of theſe cables another was fixed, compoſed of ſeveral 
ſtrong cords platted together to a certain length, and 
then running ſingle (8). At each of theſe ſeveral 
men were placed, to balance and work the machine. 
10, The chain or cable by which it hung to the croſs 
beam (11), fixed on the top of the frame. 12, 'The 
baſe of the machine.—The unſuſpended ram differed 
from this only in the manner of working it : for, in- 
Read of being ſlung by a chain or cable, it moved on 
imall wheels on another large beam. | 
BaTTERING-Rams, in heraldry, a bearing, or coat of 
arms, reſembling the military engine of the ſame name. 
BATTERY, in the military art, a parapet thrown 
up to cover the gunners, and men employed about the 
guns, from the enemy's ſhot. 'This parapet is cut into 
embraſſures, for the cannon to fire through. The height 
of the embraſſures, on the inſide, is about three feet ; 
but they go ſloping lower to the outſide. Their wide- 
neſs is two or three feet, but open to ſix or ſeven on the 
outlide, The maſs of earth that is betwixt two em- 
braſſures, is called the merlon. The platform of a bat- 
tery is a floor of planks and ſleepers, to keep the wheels 
of the guns from ſinking into the earth; and is always 
made floping towards the embraſſures, both to hinder 
there verſe, and to facilitate the brin ging back of the gun. 
Battery of Mortar: differs from a battery of guns; 
for it is ſunk into the ground, and has no embraſſures. 
Croſs-BaTTERIES are two batteries, which play 
athwart one another upon the ſame object, forming 
2 an angle, and beating with more violence and de- 
ruction; becaufe what one bullet ſhakes, the other 
beats down. | | 
BaTTEry ſunk or buried, is when its platform is 
unk, or let down into the ground, ſo that there muſt 


a s Cut in the earth, againſt the muzzles of the 
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guns, for them to fire out at, and to ſerve for embraſ- _— | 
ures. | pg” 5 

BATTERY d' Enſilade, is one that ſcours or ſweeps BEE: 
the whole length of a ſtraight line. 

BaTTERY en Echarpe is that which plays obliquely. 

BaTTERY de Reverſe, that which plays. upon the 
enemy's back, 

Camerade BATTERY is when ſeveral guns play at the 
ſame time upon one place. ES 

BATTERY, in law, is the unlawful beating of ano- 
ther. The leaſt touching of another's perſon wilfully, 
or in anger, is a battery: for the law cannot draw the 
line between different degrees of violence, and there- 
fore totally prohibits the firſt and loweſt ſtage of it ; 
every man's perſon being ſacred, and no other having 
a right to meddle with it, in any the ſlighteſt manner. 
And therefore, upon a ſimilar principle, the Cornelian 
law de injuriis prohibited pulſation as well as verbera- 
tion; diſtinguiſhing verberation, which was accompa- 
nied with pain, from pulſation which was attended 
with none. But battery 1s, in ſome caſes, juſtifiable 
or lawful ; as where one who hath authority, a parent 
or maſter, gives moderate correction to his child, his 
ſcholar, or his apprentice. So alfo on the principle of 
ſelf-defence : for if one {trikes me firft, or even only 
aſſaults me, I may ſtrict in my own defence; and, if 
ſued for it, may plead fon aſſault as e. or that it 
was the plaintiff's own original aſſault that occaſioned 
it. So likewiſe in defence of my goods or poſſeſſion, 
if a man endeavours to deprive me of them, I may 
juſtify laying hands upon him to prevent him; and in 
caſe he perſiſts with violence, I may proceed to beat 
him away. 'Thus too in the exerciſe of an office, 
as that of church-warden or beadle, a man may lay 
hands upon another to turn him out of church, and pre- 
vent his diſturbing the rt e H0" And, if ſued 
for this or the like battery, he may ſet forth the whole 
caſe, and plead that he laid hands upon him gently, 
molliter manus impoſuit, for this purpoſe. On account 
of theſe cauſes of juſtification, battery is defined to be 
the unlawful beating of another; for which the remedy 
is, as for aſſault, by action of trepaſs vi et armis : 
wherein the jury will give adequate damages. 

BATTISTA (Franco), a celebrated painter, born 
at Venice, was one of the diſciples of Michael Angelo, 
whoſe manner he followed fo cloſely, that, in the cor- 
rectneſs of his out- lines, he ſurpaſſed moſt of the ma- 
ſters of his time. His paintings are pretty numerous, 
and diſperſed all over Italy, and other parts of Europe; 
but his colouring being very dry, they are not much 
more eſteemed than the prints etched by his hand. He 
died in 1561. . | : 

BATTLE, a general engagement between two ar- 
mies, in a country ſufficiently open for them to encoun- 
ter in front and at the ſame time. The word is alſo 
written battel, battell, and battail, It is formed from 
the French battazille, of the Latin verb battuere, to 
fence, or exerciſe with arms: whence batualia, and 
batalia, which properly denoted the action or exerciſe 
of thoſe who learned to fence, and who were hence alſo 
denominated batuatores. | 

The ancients-never joined battle without much ce- 
remony and preparation ; as taking auguries, offer- 
ing ſacrifice, harranguing the ſoldiers, giving the 
word or a teſera, &. The ſignals of battle were, 
6 8 ſounding 
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playing a peculiar flag called by Plutarch a purple 
robe. To which may be added, ſinging pæans, rai- 
ſing military ſnouts, and the like. A Roman . 
ranged in order of battle, conſiſted of ha/tati, placed 
in the front; of principes, who were all old experienced 
ſoldiers, placed behind the former; and of Friarii, 
heavy armed with large bucklers, behind the principes. 
The haſtati were ranked cloſe ; the ranks of the prin- 
cipes were much opener, ſo that they could receive the 
haſtati ; and thoſe of the friarii opener ſtill, inſomuch 
that they could receive both the principes and the haſtati 
within them, without any diſorder, and ſtill facing the- 
enemy. When therefore the ha/tazi found themſelves 
unable to ſtand the enemy's charge, they retired gently 
within the principes, where joining with them, they re- 
newed the combat. If theſe found themſelves too weak 
to ſuſtain the enemy, both retired among the friarii, 
where rallying, they formed a new corps, and charged 
with more vigour than ever. If theſe failed, the battle 
was loſt ; the Romans had no further reſource. The 
moderns are unacquainted with this method of inſerting 
or embatteling one company into another; without 
which the former cannot be well ſuccoured or defended, 
and their places taken by others; which was a thin 
the Romans practiſed with great exactneſs. For the 
velites, and in later times the archers and ſlingers, 
were not drawn up in this regular manner, but either 


diſpoſed of before the front of the ha/tati, or ſcat- 


tered up and down among the void ſpaces of the 
haſtati, or ſometimes placed in two bodies in the wings. 
Theſe always began the combat, ſkirmiſfing in flying 
parties with the foremoſt troops of the enemy. If they 
were repulſed, which was uſually the caſe, they fell 
back to the flanks of the army, or retired again in the 
rear. When they retired, the ha/tati advanced to the 
charge. As to the cavalry, it was poſted at the two 
corners of the army, like the wings on a body ; and 


fought ſometimes on foot, ſometimes on horſeback. 


The auxiliary forces compoſed the two points of the 
battle, and covered the whole body of the Romans. — 
Other leſs uſual forms of battle among the Romans 
were the cuneus, or wedge ; globus, or round form; 
forfex, or pair of ſheers ; turris, or an oblong ſquare 
figure; ſerra, or ſaw. The Greeks were inferior to 
the Romans in marſhalling their armies for battle, as 
they drew up their whole army in a front, and truſted 
the ſucceſs of the day to a fingle force. They had 
three forms of battle for the horle, viz. the ſquare, the 
wedge, and the rhombus or diamond form. The firſt 
held beſt for the defenſive ; the latter for the offenſive; 
the wedge being preferred as bringing moſt hands to 
fight. TE: 

The Greeks notified the places of their battles and 
victories by adding the word Nun; whence Nicomedia, 
Nicopolis, Theſſalonica, &c. The ancient Britons did 
the like, by adding the word Mais; whence Maiſſe- 
veth, Malmaiſbury, &c. The Engliſh by the word 
Ficld.—The Romans had their particular days, called 
præliares dies, wherein alone it was Jawful to join bat- 
tle; and others wherein it was unlawful, called dies atri. 
The Athenians, by the ancient laws of their country, 
were not to draw out their forces for battle till after 
the ſeventh day of the month. And Lucian relates of 
the Lacedzmonians, that, by the laws of Lycurgus, 
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| Battle, ſounding the claſicum or general charge, and diſ- 


1 *'Þ 
they were not to fight before full moon. Among the Ger- bete Patty 
mans, it was reputed an impiety to fight in the wane N 
of the moon; and Cæſar tells us, that Arioviſtus wag Battus. 
beaten by him, becauſe, contrary to the laws of his 
country, he had fought when the moon was in her 
wane, The German ſoldiers were intimidated with the 
apprehenfion, and afforded Cæſar an eaſy victory; aciz 
commiſſa, impeditos religione hoſtes vicit. It is well known 
that Jeruſalem was taken by Pompey in an attack on 
the ſabbath-day, when, by the Jewiſh ſuperſtitious no- 
tions, they were not allowed to fight, or even to defend 
themſelves. The Romans did not carry their ſuperſti. 
tion ſo far: their atri dies were only obſerved in reſpe& 
of attacking ; no day was too holy for them to defend 
themſelves in. Among the ancients, we find frequent 
inſtances of battles in the night : it was by the moon- 
light that Pompey beat Mithridates, and Scipio, Al- 
drubal and Syphax. | 7 
The firſt pitched battle, of which we have any di- 
ſtint account, is that between Crœſus and Cyrus, 
deſcribed by Xenophon, concerning which we have 
a diſſertation expreſsly by M. Freret, wherein ſeveral 
points of the ancient tactics are well explained. Tn 
the modern war, we find few pitched or ſet battles : 
the chief view of the great commanders of late days is 
rather to harraſs or ſtarve the enemy by frequent alarms, 
cutting off his- proviſions, carrying off his baggage, 
ſeizing bis poſts, &c. than to join iſſue with him, and 
put the whole on the event of one day; a battle ge- 
nerally deciding the fate of a campaign, ſometimes of 
a whole war. Hence it is a rule, never to venture a 
ps battle, unleſs either you fight to advantage, or 
e forced to it. Joining or giving battle ſhould always 
be by defign: a general ſhould never ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be forced to fight. All the meaſures, move- 
ments, encampments, he makes, are to lead to the ex- 
ecution of his great deſign, which is to fight to advan- 
tage, till, by e miſtake of the enemy, he at length 
find the favourable opportunity. It is in this that a 
ſuperior genius will at length prevail over an inferior: 
in the courſe of a campaign, he will take a number of 
advantages over him, which, together, are equivalent 
to a battle, the event of which 1s ever doubtful. 
BaTTLE-Ax, an ancient military weapon. Axes 
were a principal part of the offenſive armour of the 
Celtæ. At the fiege of the Roman Capitol by the 
Gauls under Brennus, we find one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of their warriors armed with a battle-axe. Ad 
Ammiannus Marcellinus, many centuries afterwards 
deſcribing a body of Gauls, furniſhes them all with 
battle axes and ſwords. Some of theſe weapons have 
been found in the ſepulchres of the Britons, on the 
downs of Wiltſhire and in the north of Scotland. 
Within theſe four or five centuries the Iriſh went con- 
ſtantly armed with an axe. And the axe of Lochaber 
hath remained a formidable implement of deſtruction in 
the hands of our Highlanders, even nearly to the pre- 
ſent period. 
BATTLEMENTS, in architecture, are indentures 
or notches in the top. of a wall or other building, = 
the form of embraſſures, for the ſake of looking thro 
them. | | 
BATTOLOGY, in grammar, a ſuperfluous rep*” 
tition of ſome words or things. 


BA'TUA, BuTtua, Buthoe, or Buthoece, (anc. geog. þ 


vais. 
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This emperor having no children by Saint Cunegond 
his wife, Bavaria paſſed again to the family of Fran- 
conia, and afterwards to that of Suabia, under Henry 
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nit, a town of Dalmatia, ſituated on the Adriatic : now Bu- 


ais. doa ; which ſee. | 
* BATZ, a copper coin mixed with ſome ſilver, and 


jp Wo, 


Randelot. - 
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current at different rates, according to the alloy, in 
Nuremberg, Baſil, Fribourg, Lucerne, and other cities 
of Germany and Switzerland. : 
BAVARIA, a duchy and eleQorate of Germany. 
This duchy was formerly a kingdom, which extended 
from the mountains of Francoma to the frontiers of 
Hungary and the Adriatic Gulph. It comprehended 
the countries of Tirol, Carinthia, Carniola, Stiria, Au- 
{tria, and other ſtates, which are now fallen to different 
Princes. At- preſent it is bounded on the eaſt by Bo- 
hemia and Auſtria, on the welt by Suabia, on the 
north by Franconia, and on the fouth by Tirol, But 
the duke of Bavaria is not abſolute maſter of all this 
country ; for within its bounds are ſituated many free 
cities, among which is Ratiſbon, and ſeveral lordſhips 
both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, It is divided into Up- 
per and Lower Bavaria; and theſe two provinces con- 
fit of twelve counties, which formerly ſufficed to make 
a duchy, according to the laws of Franconia. The 
country is watered by five navigable rivers, beſides ſe- 
veral ſmaller ones, and 16 lakes. It contains 35 cities, 
of which Munich 1s the capital ; 94 towns ; 720 caftles; 
4700 villages. z eight great abbeys; and 75 cloiſters or 
monaiteries, beſides thoſe of the mendicants. —It is 
divided into four great bailliages called governments. 
Theſe are Munich, Landſhut, Straubing, and Burk- 
hauſen. The principal cities are Ingolſtadt, Dona- 
wert, Landſberg, Freiberg, Straubingen, Wilſhauſen, 
Waſſerberg, Eling, Rain, &c. N 
Beſides theſe two provinces, the duke of Bavaria 
poſſeſſes the upper palatinate of Weſtphalia, which has 
been united to Bavaria, and comprehends ſeveral coun- 
tics, cities, towns, and villages. On the other ſide of 
this province is Chamb, the chief city of the county of 
the ſame name, belonging likewiſe to the duke of Ba- 
varia. He alſo poſſeſſes the landgraviate of Leitch- 
tenberg, which fell to him by the death of Maximilian 
Adam, in conſequence of family pacts made between 
the houſe of Bavaria and that of Leitchtenberg for their 
mutual ſucceſſion. In 1567, the county of Kaag fell 
to the duke of Bavaria by the death of Ladiſlaus the 
laſt count of that name. There are likewiſe family 
pacts of mutual ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed betwixt the houſe 
of Bavaria and the Palatine of the Rhine.—The inha- 
bitants of this country are ſtrong and Jaborious, exer- 
ciſing themſelves in ſhooting with rifled muſkcets at a 
mark, in order to render themſelves more expert in war. 
The houſe of Bavaria is univerſally allowed to be one 
of the moſt ancient in Germany. The counts of 
Scheyre n, whoſe caſtle at preſent is a cloiſter, gave them 
the name. At that place are ſhewn the tombs of more. 
than 26 lords of Scheyren. The emperor Otho I. e- 
ſtabliſbed as counts-palatine of Bavaria and landgraves 
| of Scheyren, Arnolph and Herman, ſons of Arnolph 
brother to the duke of Berchtold of Carinthia, mar- 
quis of the county upon the Ens. After the death of 
Berchtold, the ſame emperor, inſtead of giving Ba- 
varia to his ſon, gave it to duke Henry his brother, 
#10 had married Judith ſiſter to Arnolph and Herman. 
This duke Henry of Bavaria, had, by his marriage, 
Henry Hezillon, who was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry, 
terwards choſen emperor by the name of Henry II. 


' Ravenſburg in Suabia. 


IV. who poſſeſſed it till the year 1071, when this laſt 
emperor gave that county to count Wolf, or Guelf, of 
'To this Guelph, who died in 
the iſland of Cyprus, ſucceeded Guelph II. and to him 
his brother duke Henry IX. who was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Henry the Proud. This laſt had married the only 
daughter of the emperor Lotharius, and, after the death 
of his father-in-law, became alſo duke of Saxony; but 
refuſing to deliver up the imperial ornaments of his fa- 
ther-in-law to the emperor Conrad III. duke of Sua- 
bia, or to acknowledge him for emperor, he was put 
to the ban of the empire, and loſt his ſtates. After the 


death of Henry, Conrad made his brother Leopold 


marquis of Auſtria, and duke of Bavaria; who, dying 
without iſſue, was ſueceeded by his brother Henry XI 
whom the emperor Frederic I. made duke of Auſtria, 
joining together the two counties above and below the 
Ens, and declaring them free and independent of the 
government of Bavaria, The ſame 1 Ba- 
varia thus diſmembered, with Saxony, to Henry the 
Lion, ſon of Henry the Proud. But Henry the Lion 
afterwards loſing the favour of this emperor, was 
put to the ban of the empire; and loſt all his poſſeſſions 
except Brunſwick and Lunenburg, which ſtill remain 
to his deſcendents. In 1 180, the duchy of Bavaria was 
given by the emperor to Otho the Landgrave of Wit- 
telſbach, count Palatine of the houſe of Bavaria. In 


the time of this Otho, the caſtle of Scheyren was 
changed into a monaſtery in which the duke was bu- 


ried. From him are deſcended the two great families 
that remain to this day in Germany ; viz. the counts 
Palatine of the Rhine, and the preſent electors of Ba- 
varia. FIT | 
BAVAL, a ſmall town of the province of Hainault 
in French Flanders ; which has been often ruined by 
the wars of the low countries. E. Long. 3. 45. N. Lat. 
o. 25. 
? BAUCIS, in fabulous hiſtory, an old woman who 
lived with Philemon her huſband in a cottage in Phry- 
gia. Jupiter and Mercury, travelling over that country, 
were well received by them, after having been refuſed 
entertainment by every body elſe. To puniſh the peo- 
ple for their inhumanity, theſe gods laid the country 
waſte with water; but took Baucis and Philemon with 
them to the top of a mountain, where they ſaw the 
deluge, and their own little hut above the waters, 
turned into a temple: having a with granted them, 


they deſired to officiate in this temple as prieft and 


prieſteſs, and alſo that they might die both together; 
which was granted them. 

BAUCONICA, (anc. geog.), a town of the Van- 
giones in Gallia Belgica ; nine miles from Mogontia- 
cum, and eleven from Borbitomagum ; and therefore 
ſuppoſed to be Oppenheim, a town in the Palatinate of 
the Rhine, and ſituated on that river “. 


in the parliament of Paris, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
{kill in ancient monuments, and was received into the 
academy of Belles Lettres in 1705. He wrote a Trea- 


tiſe on the Advantages of 'Traveiling ; many Letters 
and Diſſertations on Medals, &c.; and died in 1722, 


aged 74. 
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BAUDIER (Michael), a gentleman of Languedoc, 
lived in the reign of Lewis XIII. and publiſhed ſeveral 
books, which procured him the character of a copious 
and laborious author; among which are, 1. An In- 
ventory of the General Hiſtory of the Turks. 2. The 
Hiſtory of the Seraglio. 3. That of the Religion of 
the Turks. 4. That of the Court of the King of 
China. $5. The Life of Cardinal Ximenes, &c. 

BAUDIUS (Dominic), profeſſor of hiſtory in the 
univerſity of Leyden, born at Liſle, the 8* of Auguſt, 
1561. He began his ſtudies at Aix la Chapelle, and 
continued them at Leyden. He removed from thence 
to Geneva, where he ſtudied divinity : after reſiding 
here ſome time, he returned to Ghent, and from thence 
to Leyden, where he applied to the civil law, and was 
admitted doctor of law in June 1585. Soon after his 
admiſſion, he accompanied the ambaſſadors from the 


States to England, and during his reſidence here be- ; 


came acquainted with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, 
particularly the famous Sir Philip Sidney. He was 
admitted advocate at the Hague, the 57 of January, 
1587; but being ſoon tired of the bar, went to travel 
in France, where he remained 10 years. He was much 
eſteemed in that kingdom, and gained many friends 
there. Achilles de Harlai, firſt preſident of the par- 


liament of Paris, got him to be admitted advocate of 


the parliament of Paris in the year 1592. In 1602, 
he went to England with Chriſtopher de Harlai, the 


preſident's fon, who was ſent ambaſſador to the court 


of London by Henry the Great. This fame year Bau- 


dius having been named profeſſor of eloquence at Ley- 
den, went and ſettled in that univerſity. He read lec- 
tures on hiſtory after the death of Morula, and was per- 
mitted alſo to do the ſame oñ the civil law. In 1611, 
the States canferred upon him the office of hiſtoriogra- 
pher in conjunction with Meurſius; and in conſequence 
thereof he wrote The Hiſtory of the Truce. Baudius 
is an elegant proſe-writer, as appears from his Letters, 
many of which were publiſhed after his death. He 
was alſo an excellent Latin poet: the firſt edition of 
his poems was printed in the year 1587 ; they conſiſt 
of verſes of all the different meaſures : he publiſhed ſe- 
parately a book of iambics in 1591, dedicated to car- 
dinal Bourbon. Some of his poems he dedicated to 
the king of England ; others to the prince of Wales, 
in the edition of 1607, and went over to England to 
preſent them. He died at Leyden in 1613. f 

BAUDOBRIGA, (aac. geog.), a town of the 
Treviri in Germany; now Boppart, in the electorate of 
Triers. See Bop PART. 


BAUDRAND (Michael Anthony), a celebrated 
geographer, born at Paris, July 18. 1633. He tra- 
velled into ſeveral countries; and then applied himſelf 
to the reviſal of Ferrarius's Geographical Dictionary, 
which he enlarged by one-half. He wrote, 1. Notes 


to Papirius Maſſo's Deſcription of the Rivers of France. 


2. A Geographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary. 3. Chri- 
ſtian Geography, or an Account of the Archbiſhopricks 
and Biſhopricks of the whole World; and made ſeveral 
maps. He died at Paris, May 29. 1700. 
BAUHIN (John), a great botanift, was born a- 
bout the middle of the 16h century. He took his 
doctor's degree in phyſic, in 1562 ; and afterwards be- 
came principal phyſician to Frederick duke of Wir— 
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1 
temberg. The moſt conſiderable of his works is his 
Univerſal Hiſtory of Plants. | | 
Bavain (Caſpar, or Gaſpar), younger brother to 
the preceding, was born at Baſil, 1550; and diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf by his {kill in anatomy and botany. In 
1580, he was choſen firſt profeſſor of theſe ſciences at 
Baſil ; and in 1614, was made firſt profeſſor of phyſic, 
and firſt phyſician of that city, which he held till his 
death, which happened in 1623, at the age of 63. He 
wrote, 1. Anatomical Inſtitutions; 2. Prodromus The. 
atri Botanici; and other works. 
BAUGE, a ſmall town of Anjou in France, ſeated 
on the River Coeſnon. E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 47.0. 
BauG E, a town of Breſſe in France, with the title 
of a marquiſate. It is pleaſantly ſituated on a fruit ful 
hill, in E. Long. 4. 54. N. Lat. 46. 20. | 
BAUH INIA. MOUNTAIN EBONY; (named Bauhinia 
by Father Plumier, in honour of the two famous bo— 
taniſts John and Caſpar Bauhins); a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belongin 8 to the decandria claſs of plants. 
Species, I. The aculeata, with a prickly flalk, is 
very common in Jamaica, and other American fugar- 
iſlands, where it riſes to the height of 16 or 18 feet, 
with a crooked ſtem, and divides into many irregular 
branches armed with ſtrong ſhort ſpines, garniſhed with 
compound winged leaves, each having two or three 
pair of lobes ending with an odd one, which are ob- 
lique, blunt, and indented at the top. The ſtalks are 
terminated by ſeveral long ſpikes of yellow flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by bordered pods about three 
inches long, containing two or three ſwelling ſeeds. 
Theſe pods are glutinous, and have a ftrong balſamic 
ſcent, as have alſo the leaves when bruiſed. It is called 
in America the /avin-tree, from its ſtrong odour ſome- 
what reſembling the common ſavin. 2. The tomen- 
tola, with heart-ſhaped leaves, is a native of Campea- 
chy ; and riſes to the height of 12 or 14 feet, with a 
{ſmooth ſtem dividing into many branches, garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, having two ſmooth- pointed 
lobes. The extremity of every branch is terminated 
by a long ſpike of yellow flowers, ſo that when theſe 
trees are in flower they make a fine appearance. 3. The 
acuminata, with oval leaves, is a native of both the 
Indies; and riſes with ſeveral pretty ſtrong, upright, 
ſmooth ſtems, ſending out many ſlender branches, gar- 
niſhed with oval leaves deeply divided into two lobes. 
The flowers come out at the extremities of the branches, 
three or four in a looſe bunch; ſome of the petals are 
red, or ftriped with white, ' but others are plain upon 
the ſame branch; the ſtamina and ſtyle are white, and 
ſtand out beyond the petals. "Theſe flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by long pods of a dark brown colour, each con- 
taining five or fix roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. The 
wood of this tree is very hard, and veined with black; 


| whence its name of mountain ebony. 4. The variegata, 


with heart-ſhaped leaves, and lobes joining together; 
this is likewiſe a native of both the Indies. It riles 
with a ftrong ſtem upwards of 20 feet high, dividing 
into many ſtrong branches, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves having obtuſe lobes which cloſe together. The 
flowers are large, and grow in looſe panicles at the ex. 
tremity of the branches. They are of a purpliſh red 
colour marked with white, and have a yellow bottom- 


The flowers have a very agreeable ſcent, and are ſuc- 
| ceeded 
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| 4 by compreſſed pods about fix inches long, and 
1 FP o_ 19 755 bf an inch broad, containing Wes or 
uhiniz, | Bauſk. ; 
oval leaves whoſe lobes ſpread different ways. This 
grows naturally in great plenty on the north fide of the 
"(land of Jamaica. It is a low ſhrub, ſeldom riſing 
more than five or fix feet high, but divides into ſeveral 
branches garniſhed with oval leaves dividing into two 
lobes that ſpread out from each other. The flowers 
grow in looſe panicles at the end of the branches, have 
a white colour, and a very agreeable ſcent. The flowers 
appear the greateſt part of the ſummer, ſo the plant is 
one of the. greateſt beauties of the hot-houſe. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by taper pods about four inches 
long, each containing four or five roundiſh compreſſed 
ſeeds of a dark colour. Beſides theſe, five other ſpecies 
of bauhinia are enumerated, but the above are the moſt 
remarkable. All the ſpecies of this plant are propa- 
cated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on hot-beds, and 
the plants reared in a bark- ſtove. 
BAUM, in botany. See MerLnss4. | 
BAUME (St), a mountain of Provence in France, 
between Marſeilles and Toulon. Here Mary Magda- 


frequented, 

Baume-l/2s-Nones, a town of Franche Comte, with 
a rich nunnery, ſeated on the river Doux, in E. Long. 
6. 20. N. Lat. 47. 12. Five miles from this town 18 
a remarkable cavern, whoſe entrance is 20 paces wide; 
and after deſcending 300 paces, the gate of a grotto 1s 
ſeen, twice as large as that of a city. The grotto is 
35 paces deep, 60 wide, and is covered with a kind of 
a vaulted roof, from which water continually drops. 
There is alſo a ſmall brook, ſaid to be frozen in ſummer, 
but not in winter; and at the bottom are ſtones that 
exactly reſemble candied eitron- peel. When the pea- 
fants perceive a miſt riſing out of this cave, they affirm 
that it will certainly rain the next day. 


BAUMEN, or Bauman, a cave of Lower Saxony 
in Germany, about a mile from Wermigerode, and 18 
from Goſlar. The entrance is through a rock; and fo 
narrow, that not above one perſon can paſs at a time. 
There are ſeveral paths in it, which the peaſants have 
turned up, in ſearching for the bones of animals which 
they ſell for unicorn's horns. Some think this cave 
reaches as far as Goſlar; but be this as it will, the 
ſkeletons of men have been found in it, who are ſup- 
poſed to have been loſt in the turnings and windings. 

BAUR (William), an eminent Flemiſh painter, was 
born at Straſburg, and was the diſciple of Brendel. 
He was ſome time at Rome, where his ſtudies were 
wholly employed about architeQure and landſcapes, 
which prevented his ſtudying the antique. He painted 
imall figures in diſtemper on vellum. He etched with 
great ſpirit. His largeſt works are 1n the hiſtorical 
Way. He has given us many of the ſieges, and bat- 
les, which waſted Flanders in the 16* century. They 
may be exact, and probably they are: but they are 
rather plans than pictures; and have little to recom- 
mend them but hiſtoric truth, and the freedom of the 
execution, His beſt prints are ſome characters he has 
Swen ns of different nations, in which the peculiarities 
of each are very well preſerved. His Ovid is a poor 
performance, He died at Vienna in 1640. 

BAUSK, or Baurko, a ſmall but important town 


* 


1 


four compreſſed ſeeds in each. 5. The divaricata, with 


len is ſaid to have died, on which account it is much 
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in the duchy of Courland, on the frontiers of Poland, Bautry 
with a ſtrong caſtle built on a rock. It was taken by j li. 

the Swedes in 1625, and by the Ruſſians in 1705, after ___ mo 
a bloody battle between them and the Swedes. It is 

er, on the river Muſa, in E. Long. 24. 44. N. Lat. 

n | Is 

BAUTFRY, or Bawrxr, a town in the weſt riding 
of Yorkſhire, on the road from London to York. It- 
has long been noted for millftones and grindſtones 
brought hither by the river Idle, on which it is ſeated. 
W. Long. 1. o. N. Lat. 53. 27. 

BAUTZEN, or Bup1sstn, a conſiderable town 
of Germany and capital of Upper Luſatia, ſubje& to 
the elector of Saxony, with a ſtrong citadel. The 
Proteſtants as well as Papiſts have here the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion. E. Long. 14. 42. N. Lat. 51. 10. 

BAUX, a town of Provence in France, with the 
title of a marquiſate, ſeated on a rock at the top of 
which is a ſtrong caſtle. E. Long. 5. o. N. Lat. 
43. 42. 0 

BAW D, a perſon who keeps a place of proſtitution, 


or makes a trade of debauching women, and procuring 


or conducting criminal intrigues. Some think the 
word 1s derived from the old French baude, bold or 
impudent; though Verſtegan has a conjecture which 
would carry it higher, viz. from bathe anciently written 
bade. In which ſenſe bawd originally imported no 
more than bath-holder, as if bagnios had anciently 
been the chief ſcenes of ſuch proſtitution. | 

The Romans had their male as well as female 
bawds ; the former denominated lenones and proagogi, 
among us parders ; the latter, /enz. Donatus, ſpeak- 
ing of the habits of the ancient characters in comedy, 
ſays, Leno paliis varii coloris utitur. But the ancient 
lenones, it 18 to be obſerved, furniſhed boys as well as 
girls for venereal ſervice. Anvther ſort of theſe mer- 
chants or dealers in human fleſh, were called rzangones, 
by the Greeks #»Jpoxarnno;, who ſold eunuchs, ſlaves, 
&c. By a law of Conftantine, bawds were to be pu- 
niſned by pouring melted lead down their throats. See 
the next article, | | 

Bawpy-Houſe, a houſe of ill fame, to which lewd 
perſons of both ſexes refort, and there have criminal 
converſation. 

The keeping a bawdy-houſe is a common nuiſance, 
not only on account that it endangers the public peace 
by drawing together debauched and idle perſons, and 
promoting quarrels, but likewiſe for its tendency to 
corrupt the manners of the people. And therefore 
perſons convicted of keeping bawdy-houſes, are puni- 
ſhable by fine and impriſonment ; alfo liable to ſtand 
in the pillory, and to fuch other puniſhment as the 
court at their diſcretion ſhall inflict. Perſons reſorting 
to a bawdy-houſe are likewiſe puniſhable, and they 
may be bound to their good behaviour. —It was always 
held infamous to keep a bawdy-houſe ; yet ſome of 
our hiſtorians mention bawdy-houſes publicly allowed 
here in former times till the reign of Hen. 8. and aſſign 
the number to be 18 thus allowed on the bank-ſide 
in Southwark. See STEws and BroTHEL. | 

BAWLING, among ſportſmen, is ſpoke of the dogs 
when they are too buſy before they find the ſcent good. 

BAXTER (Richard), an eminent divine among 
the nonconformiſts, was born at Rowton in Shrop- 


ſhire, November 12. 1615 ; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
| by 
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Daxter. by his exemplary life, his pacific and moderate prin- 
— ( ciples, and his numerous writings. He was remark- 
able for his piety, even when he was very young. 

Upon the opening of the long parliament, he was 

choſen vicar of Kidderminſter, In the heat of the 

civil wars he withdrew from that town to Coven- 

try, and preached to the garriſon and inhabitants. 

When Oliver Cromwell was made protector, he would 

by no means comply with his meaſures, though he 
preached once before him. He came to London juſt 

before the depoſing of Richard Cromwell, and preached 

before the parliament the day before they voted the 

return of king Charles II. who upon his reſtoration 
appointed him one of his chaplains in ordinary. He 

aſſiſted at the conference in the Savoy, as one of the 
commiſſioners for ſtating the fundamentals 1n religion, 


D o id o 
and then drew up a reformed liturgy. He was offered 


the biſhoprick of Hereford ; which he refuſed; affect- 
ing no higher preferment than the liberty of con- 
tinuing miniſter of Kidderminſter; which he could not 
obtain, for he was not permitted to preach there above 
twice or thrice after the reſtoration. Whereupon he 
returned to London, and preached occaſionally about 
the city, till the a& of uniformity took place. Du- 
ring the plague in 1665 he retired into Buckingham- 
ſhire ; but afterward returned to AQon, where he ſtaid 
till the act againſt conventicles expired; and then his 


0 audience was ſo large, that he wanted room. Upon 


this he was committed to priſon; but procuring an 
Habeas corpus, he was diſcharged. After the indul- 
gence in 1672, he returned to London; and in 1682 
be was ſeized for coming within five miles of a corpo- 
ration. In 1684 he was ſeized again; and in the reign 
of king James II. was committed priſoner to the king's 


bench, and tried before the lord chief juſtice Jefferies 


for his Paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, which was 


called a ſcandalous and ſeditious book againſt the govern- 
ment. He continued in priſon two years; from whence 

he was at laſt diſcharged, and had his fine remitted 
by the king. He died December the 85h, 1691; and 
was buried in Chriſt-Church.—He was honoured with 
the friendſhip of ſome of the greateſt and beſt men in 
the kingdom, fas the earl of Lauderdale, the earl of 
Balcarras, lord chief juſtice Hales, Dr Tillotſon, &c. 
and held correſpondence with ſome of the moſt eminent 
foreign divines.—He wrote above 120 books, and had 
above 60 written againſt him. The former, however, 
it ſhould ſeem, were greatly preferable to the latter; 
fince Dr Barrow, an excellent judge, ſays, that “his 
practical writings were never mended, his controver- 
ſial ſeldom confuted. Among his moſt famous works 
were, 1. The Saints Everlaſting Reſt. 2. Call to 
the Unconverted, of which 20,000 were ſold in one 
year; and it was tranſlated not only into all the Eu- 
ropean languages, but into the Indian tongue. 3. Poor 
Man's Family Book. 4. Dying Thoughts ; and, 5. A 
Paraphraſe on the New Teſtament. His practical 
works have been printed in four volumes folio. 

BaxTzz (William), nephew and heir to the former, 
was an eminent ſchoolmaſter and critic. He was born 
at Lanlugany in Shropſhire, in the year 1650; and it 
is remarkable, that at the age of 18, when he firſt went 
to ſchool, he knew not one letter nor underſtoood one 
word of any language but Welſh ; but he ſo well im- 
proved his time, that he became a perſon of great and 
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extenſive knowledge, His genius led him chiefly 5 


quities, in Latin; and ſeveral other books. 


of leſſer gulph bigger than a creek, and is larger in its 


comes thence through a flood-gate called the hen. cl. 


to turn head againſt them. In this caſe, not only the 


Marignan; and that prince afterwards inſiſted on being 


B A Y 


the ſtudy of antiquities and philology, in whi 

compoſed ſeveral 3 The firſt ob ©” rea : 
Grammar, in 1679, intitled De Analogia ſeu Arte 
Latine Linguæ Commentariolus. He allo publiſhed a 
new and correct edition of Anacreon, with Notes: 


* * ® bad an 
edition of Horace; a Dictionary of the Britiſh Ut. 


| : He was 
a great maſter of the ancient Britiſh and Iriſh tongues 
was particularly ſkilled in the Latin and Greek, Rory h 
in the northern and eaſtern languages. He died May 
31**, 1723, after being above 20 years maſter of Mer. 
cer's School in London. | 4 
BAY, in geography, an arm of the ſea ſhooting up 


into the land and terminating in a nook. It is a kind 


middle within than at its entrance. The largeſt and 
moſt noted bays in the world are thoſe of Biſcay, Ben- 
gal, Hudſon's, Panama, &c. | 
Bay denotes likewiſe a pond-head made to keep in 
ſtore of water for driving the wheels of the furnace or 
hammer belonging to an iron mill, by the ftream that 


Bar- Colour denotes a fort of red inclining to cheſ- 
nut, chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of horſes. In this ſenſe, 
the word bay is formed from the Latin bajus, or badius, 
and that from the Greek =:&, a palm branch; fo that 
badius or bay properly denotes color pheniceus. Hence 
alſo, among the ancients, thoſe now called bay horſes, 
were denominated equi palmati. We have divers ſorts 
and degrees of bays; as a light bay, a dapple bay, &c. 
All bay horſes are ſaid to have black manes; which 
diſtinguiſhes them from ſorrels, which have red or white 
manes. | | pe: 

Bay, among huntſmen, is when the dogs have 
earthed a vermin, or brought a deer, boar, or the like, 


deer, but the dogs, are ſaid to bay. It is dangerous 
going in to a hart at bay, eſpecially at rutting- time; 
or then they are fierceſt. There are bays at land, and 
others in the water. | | 
Bay-Tree. See LAukus. 
Bay-Salt. See SALT, 
BAYA, or Baja, a town of Lower Hungary, in 
the county of Bath, ſituated near the Danube. E. 
Long. 19. 30. N. Lat. 46. 25. 
BAYARD (Peter du Terrail de), eſteemed by his 
contemporaries the model of ſoldiers and men oi ho- 
nour, and denominated The knight without fear and 
ewithout reproach, was deſcended from an ancient and 
noble family in Dauphine. He was with Charles VIII. 
at the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples; where be 
gave remarkable proofs of his valour, eſpecially at the 
battle of Fornoue. He was dangerouſly wounded at 
the taking of the city of Breſcia; and there reſtored to 
the daughters of his hoſt 2000 piſtoles, which their 
mother had directed them to give him in order to pre- 
vent the houſe from being plundered.: an action that 
has been celebrated by many hiſtorians. At his return 
to France, he was made lieutenant- general of Dauphune- 
He fought by the ſide of Francis I. at the battle of 


knighted by his hand, after the manner of the ancient 
knights. The chevalier Bayard defended Meziers du- 
ring fix weeks, againſt Charles V.'s army. In ! 25 


ward, 
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been wounded and obliged to quit the field), the con- 
duct of the rear was committed to the chevalier Bayard, 
who, though ſo much a ſtranger to the arts of a court 
that he never roſe to the chief command, was always 
called, in times of real danger, to the-poſts of greateſt 


difficulty and importance. He put himſelf at the head 


of the men at arms; and animating them by his preſence 
and example to ſuſtain the whole ſhock of the enemy's 
troops, he gained time for the reſt of his countrymen 
to make good their retreat. But in this ſervice he re- 
ceived a wound which he immediately perceived to be 
mortal; and being unable to continue any longer on 
horſeback, he ordered one of his attendants to place 
him under a tree, with his face towards the enemy : 
then fixing his eyes on the guard of his ſword, which 
he held up inſtead of a croſs, he addreſſed his-prayers 
to God; and in this poſture, which became his cha- 
rater both as a ſoldier and as a Chriſtian, he calmly 
waited the approach of death. Bourbon, who led the 
foremoſt of the enemy's troops, found him in this f1- 
tuation, and expreſſed regret and pity at the ſight. 
« Pity not me,” cried the high-ſpirited chevalier, 
„I die as a man of honour ought, in the diſcharge of 
« my duty: they indeed are objects of pity, who fight 
« againſt their king, their country, and their oath.” 
The marquis de Peſcara, paſting ſoon after, manifeſted 
his admiration of Bayard's virtue, as well as his ſorrow 
for his fate, with the generoſity of a gallant enemy; 


and finding that he could not be removed with ſafety 


from that ſpot, ordered a tent to be pitched there, and 
appointed proper perſons to attend him. He died, 
notwithſtanding their care, as his anceſtors for ſeveral 
generations had done, in the field of battle. Peſcara 
ordered his body to be embalmed, and ſent to his rela- 
tions; and ſuch was the reſpect paid to military merit 
in that age, that the duke of Savoy commanded it to 
be received with royal honours in all the cities of his 
dominions : in Davphine, Bayard's native country, the 


people of all ranks came out in a ſolemn proceſſion to 
meet it, | 


BAYEUR, a conſiderable town of France in Nor- 
mandy, and capital of Beſſin, with a rich biſhop's ſee. 
The cathedral church is accounted the fineſt in that 
province; and its front and three high ſteeples are ſaid 
to be * beſt in France. W. Long. o. 33. N. Lat. 
49. 16. 
 BAYLE (Peter), author of the Hiſtorical and Cri- 
tical Dictionary, was born November 18. 1657, at 
Carla, a village in the county of Foix, in France, 
where his father John Bayle was a Proteſtant miniſter. 
In 1666, he went to the Proteſtant univerſity at Puy- 
laureus, where he ſtudied with the greateſt applica- 
non; and in 1669, removed to the univerſity of Tou- 
louſe, whither the Proteſtants at that time frequently 
ſent their children to ſtudy under the Jeſuits: but 
nere, to the great grief of his father, he embraced the 
Romiſh religion; however, being ſoon ſenſible of his 
error, he left that univerſity, and went to ſtudy at Ge- 
neva, After which he was choſen profeſſor of philoſo- 
Pby at Sedan: but that Proteſtant univerſity being ſup- 
pied by Lewis XIV. in 1681, he was obliged to 
re the city ; and was ſoon after choſen profeſſor of 
P iloſophy and hiſtory at Rotterdam, with a ſalary of 
bout 451. a year. The year following he publiſhed 
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at the retreat of Rebec Þ (che general Bonivet having 


B A. 24 


his Letter concerning Comets. And Father 2 | 


having publiſhed about this time his Hiſtory of Cal- 


viniſm, wherein he endeavours to draw upon the Pro- 


teſtants the contempt and reſentment of the Catholics, 
Mr Bayle wrote a piece to confute his hiſtory. 

The reputation which he had now acquired, in- 
duced the States of Friezland, in 1684, to offer him 
a profeſſorſhip in their univerſity ; but he wrote them 
a letter of thanks, and declined the offer. This ſame 
year he began to publiſh his Nouvelles de la republique 
des lettres. 

In 1686, he was drawn into a diſpute in relation to 
the famous Chriſtina queen of Sweden. In his Journal 
for April, he took notice of a printed letter, ſuppoſed 
to have been written by her Swediſh majeſty to the che- 
valier de Terlon, wherein ſhe condemns the perſecution 
of the Proteſtants in France. He inſerted the letter it- 
ſelf in his Journal for May, and in that of June follow- 
ing he ſays, * What we hinted at in our laſt month, 
is confirmed to us from day to day, that Chriſtina is 
the real author of the letter concerning the perſecu- 
tions in France, which 1s aſcribed to her: it is a re- 
mainder of Proteſtantiſm.” Mr Bayle received an a- 


nonymovs letter, the author of which ſays, that he 


wrote to bim of his own accord, being in duty bound 
to it, as a ſervant of the queen. He complains that 
Mr Bayle, ſpeaking of her majeſty, called her only 
Chriſtina, without any title; he finds alſo great fault 
with his calling the letter “a remainder of Proteſtan- 
tiſm.“ He blames him likewiſe for inſerting the words 
& J am,” in the concluſion of the letter. Theſe 
words (ſays this anonymous writer) are not her maje- 
ſty's; a queen, as ſhe is, cannot employ theſe words 
but with regard to a very few perſons, and Mr de Ter- 
lon is not of that number.” Mr Bayle wrote a vindi- 
cation of himſelf as to theſe particulars; with which the 
author of the anonymous letter declared himſelf ſatis- 


fied, excepting what related to “ the remainder of 


Proteſtantiſm.” He would not admit of the defence 
with regard to that expreſſion ; and, in another letter, 
adviſed him to retract that expreſſion. He adds in a 
poſtſcript, . You mention, in your Journal of Augnit, 
a ſecond letter of the queen, which you ſeruple to pub- 
liſh. Her majeſty would be glad to ſee that letter, and 
you will do a thing agreeable to her if yqu would ſend 
it to her. You might take eee hx" rot 
to her majeſty. This counſel] may be of ſome uſe to 
you; do not neglect it.” Mr Bayle took the hint, and 
wrote a letter to her majeſty, dated the 14'* of Novem- 
ber 1686; to which the queen, on the 14h of Decem- 
ber, wrote the following anſwer : 

« Mr Bayle, I have received your excuſes; and am 
willing you ſhould know by this letter, that I am ſatis- 
fied with them. 1 am obliged to the zeal of the per- 
ſon who gave you occaſion of writing to me; for Lam 
very glad to know you. You expreſs ſo much reſpect 
and affection for me, that I pardon you ſincerely ; and 
I would have you know, that nothing gave me offence 
but that remainder of Proteſtantiſm, of which you ac- 
cuſed me. I am very delicate on that head, becauſe 
no body can ſuſpe& me of it, without leſſening my 
glory, and injuring me in the moſt ſenſible manner. 
You would do well, if you ſhould even acquaint the 
public with the miſtake you have made, and with your 
regret for it. This is all that remains to be done by 


you, 


Bay le. 
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Bayel, 


do I fear any thing at Rome. 


B:: A: $1 


you, in order to deſerve my being entirely ſatisfied with 


you. As to the letter which you have ſent me, it js 
-mine without doubt ; and fince you tell me that it is. 


printed, you will do me a pleaſure if you ſend me ſome 
copies of it. As I fear — France, ſo neither 

y fortune, my blood, 
and even my life, are entirely devoted to the ſervice of 
the church ; but I flatter nobody, and will never ſpeak 
any thing but the truth. I am obliged to thoſe who 
have been pleaſed to publiſh my letter, for I do not at 
all diſguiſe my ſentiments. I thank God, they are too 
noble and too honourable to be diſowned. However, 
it is not true that this letter was written to one of my 
miniſters. As I have every where enemies, and perſons 


who envy me, fo in all places I have friends and ſer- 


vants : and I have poſhbly as many in France, notwith- 


ſtanding of the court, as any where in the world. This 
is purely the truth, and you may regulate yourſelf ac- 


cordingly. But you ſhall not get off ſo cheap as you 
imagine. I will enjoin you a, penance ; which is, that 
you will henceforth take the trouble of ſending me all 
curious books that ſhall be publiſhed in Latin, French, 
Spaniſh, or Italian, on whatever ſubject or ſcience, pro- 
vided they are worthy of being looked into; I do not 
even except romances or ſatires: and above all, if there 


are any books of chemiſtry, I defire you may ſend 


them to me as ſoon as poſſible. Do not forget likewiſe 
to ſend me your Journal. I ſhall order that you be 
paid for whatever you lay out, do but fend me an ac- 
count of it. This will be the moſt agreeable and moſt 
important ſervice that can be done me. May God pro- 
ſper you. CHRISTINA ALEXANDRA.” 

It now only remained that Mr Bayle ſhould acquaint 


the public with the miſtake he had made, in order to 


merit that princeſs's entire ſatisfaction; and this he did 
in the beginning of his Journal of the month of Ja- 
nuary, 1687. 

The perſecution which the Proteſtants at this time 
ſuffered in France affected Mr Bayle extremely. He 
made occaſionally ſome reflections on their ſufferings in 
his Journal; and he wrote a pamphlet alſo on the ſub- 
jet. Some time afterward he publiſhed his Comment- 
aire Phil:ſsphique upon theſe words, Compel them 
to come in:“ but ys te application he gave to this 
and his other works, threw him into a fit of fickneſs, 
which obliged him to diſcontinue his Literary Journal. 
Being adviſed to try a change of air, he left Rotter- 
dam on the 8th of Auguſt, and went to Cleves ; whence, 
after having continued ſome time, he removed to Aix 
la Chapelle, and from thence returned to Rotterdam on 
the 18h of October. In the year 1690, the famous 
book entitled, Avis aux Reſugiez, &c. made its ap- 
pearance. Mr Jurieu, who took Mr Bayle for the au- 
thor thereof, wrote a piece againſt it; and he prefixed 
an advice to the public, wherein he calls Mr Bayle a 
profane perfon, and a traitor engaged in a conſpiracy 
are the ſtate. As ſoon as Mr Bayle had read this 


5 libel againſt him, he went to the 2 Schout of Rot- 


terdam, and offered to go to priſon, provided his aceu- 
ſer would accompany him, and undergo the puniſh- 
ment he deſerved if the accuſation was found unjuſt. 
He publiſhed alſo an anſwer to Mr Jurieu's charge; 
and as his reputation, nay his very life, was at ſtake in 
caſe the accuſation of treaſon was proved, he therefore 
thought himſelf not -obliged to keep any terms with 
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his accuſer, and attacked him with the utmoſt ſeverity. Bar! 
Mr Jurieu loft all patience : he applied himfelf to the | 
magiſtrates of Amſterdam ; who adviſed him to a re. 
conciliation with Mr Bayle, and enjoined' them not to 
publiſh any thing againſt each other till it was examined 
by Mr Boyer, the penſioner of Rotterdam. But not. 
withſtanding this prohibition, Mr Jurieu attacked Mr 
Bayle again with ſo much paſſion, that he forced him 
to write a new vindication of himſelf, 
In November 1690, Mr de Beauval advertiſed in 
his Journal A ſcheme for a Critical Dictionary. This 
was the work of Mr Bayle. The articles of the three 
firſt letters of the alphabet were already prepared; but 
a diſpute happening betwixt him and Mr de Beauval, 
obliged him for ſome time to lay aſide the work. Nor 
did he reſume it till May 1692, when he publiſhed his 
ſcheme : but the public not approving of his plan, he 
threw it into a different form; and the firſt volume was 
publiſhed in Auguſt 1695, and the ſecond in October 
following. The work was extremely well received by 
the public ; but it engaged him in freſh diſputes, par- 
ticularly with Mr Jurieu and the abbe Renaudot. Mr 
Jurieu publiſhed a piece, wherein he endeavoured to en- 
gage the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies to condemn the die- 
tionary ; he preſented it to the ſenate ſitting at Delft, 
but they took no notice of the affair. The conſiſtory 
of Rotterdam granted Mr Bayle a hearing ; and-after 
having heard his anſwers to their remarks on his dic- 
tionary, declared themſelves ſatisfied, and adviſed him 
to communicate this to the public. Mr Jurieu made 
another attempt with the conſiſtory in 1698 ; and fo 
far he prevailed with them, that they exhorted Mr 
Bayle to be more cautious with regard to his princi- 
ples in the ſecond edition of his dictionary; which was 
publiſhed in 1702, with many additions and improve- 
ments. 8 
Mr Bayle was a moſt laborious and indefatigable vri- 
ter. In one of his letters to Maizeaux, he ſays, that 
ſince his 20th year he hardly remembers to have had 
any leiſure. His intenſe application contributed per- 
haps to impair his conſtitution, for it ſoon began to 
decline. He had a decay of the lungs, which weak- 
ened him conſiderably; and as this was a diſtemper 
which had cut off ſeveral of his family, he judged it to 
be mortal, and would take no remedies. He died the 
28th of December 1706, after he had been writing the 
greateſt part of the day. He wrote ſeveral books be- 
ſides what we have mentioned, many of which were in 
his own defence againft attacks he had received from 
the abbe Renaudot, Mr Clerc, M. Jaquelot, and others. 
Among the productions which do honour to the age of 
Lewis XIV. Mr Voltaire has not omitted the Critical 
Dictionary of our author: „ It is the firſt work of the 
kind (he ſays) in which a man may learn to think.” 
He cenſures indeed thoſe articles, which contain only 
a detail of minute facts, as unworthy either of Bale, 
an underſtanding reader, or poſterity, In placing 
him (continues the ſame author) amongſt the writers 
who do honour to the age of Lewis XIV. notwith- 
ſtanding his being a refugee in Holland, I only con- 
form to the decree of the parliament of Tholouſe, 
which, when it declared his will valid in France, not- 
withſtanding the rigour of the laws, expreſsly ſaid, that 
ſuch a man could not be conſidered as a foreigner.” 
BAYON, a town of France, in Lorrain, ſentes'v 
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l won the river Moſelle. E. Long. 14. 42. N. Lat. 48. 30. 


: Bayon, or Bayona, a town of Galicia, in Spain, 
bes. ſeated on a ſmall gulph of the Atlantic ocean, about 
12 miles from Tuy. It has a very commodious har- 
bour, and the country about it is fertile. W. Long. 
9. 30. N. Lat. 43. 3. 75 | 
BAYONET, in the military art, a ſhort broad 
dagger, formerly with a round handle fitted for the 
borè of a firelock, to be fixed there after the ſoldier had 
fred ; but they are now made with iron handles and 
rings, that go over the muzzle of the firelock, and are 
ſcrewed faſt, ſo that the ſoldier fires with his bayonet 
on the muzzle of his piece, and 1s ready to a& againſt 
the horſe. This uſe of the bayonet faſtened on the 
muzzle of the firelock was a great improvement, firſt 
introduced by the French, and to which, according to 
M. Folard, they owed a great part of their victories in 


ſucceeding war, and truſting to their fire, the ſame au- 
thor attributes moſt of the loſſes they ſuſtained. At 
the fiege of Malta, a weapon called pila ignea was con- 
trived to oppoſe the bayonets, being in ſome meaſure 
the converſe thereof; as the latter conſiſts of a dagger 
added to a fire-arm, the former conſiſted of a fire-arm 
added to a pilum or pike. 

BAYONNE, a city of Gaſcony, in France; ſeated 
near the mouth of the river Adour, which forms a 
ood harbour. It is moderately large, and of great 
importance. It is divided into three parts. The great 
town is on this {ide the river Nive: the little town is 
between the Nive and the Adour; and the ſuburbs of 
Saint Eſprit is beyond this laſt river. Both the former 
are ſurrounded with an old wall and a dry ditch, and 
there is a ſmall caſtle in each. That of Great Bayonne 
is flanked with four round towers, and is the place 
where the governor reſides. The new caſtle is flanked 
with four towers, in the form of baſtions. The firſt 
incloſure is covered with another, compoſed of eight 
baſtions, with a great horn-work, and a half moon; all 
which are encompaſſed with a ditch, and a covered 
way. There is a communication between the city and 
the ſuburbs by a bridge, and the ſuburbs is well forti- 
hed. The citadel is Rated beyond the Adour, on the 
lide of the ſuburbs abovementioned. The public build- 
ings have nothing remarkable; it is the only city in the 
kingdom that has the advantage of two rivers, wherein 
the tide ebbs and flows. The river Nive is deeper than 
the Adour, but leſs rapid, by which means ſhips come 
up 1nto the middle of the city. There are two bridges 
over this river, by which the old and new town com- 
municate with each other. The trade of this town is 
the more conſiderable, on account of its neighbourhood 
t0 Spain, and the great quantity of wines which are 


carry oft a great number of pipes in exchange for ſpi- 
es and other commodities, which they bring thither. 
The inhabitants have the privilege of guarding two of 
their three gates, and the third is kept by the king. 
W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 43. 20. | 
BAYS, in commerce, a fort of open woollen ſtuff, 
having a long nap, ſometimes frized, and ſometimes 
not, This {tuff is without wale; and is wrought in a 
vom with two treddles, like flannel. It is chiefly ma- 


there is a hall called the Dutch-bay hall or raw-halh, 
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the laſt century; and to the neglect of this in the next 


brought hither from the adjacent country. The Dutch | 


nufactured at Colcheſter and Bockin in Eſſex, where 


B A 2 
This manufacture was firſt introduced into England, Mow 
with that of ſays, ſarges, &c. by the Flemings ; ,,.. 
who, being perſecuted by the duke of Alva for their — 
religion, fled thither about the fifth of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign ; and had afterwards peculiar privileges 
granted them by act of parliament 12 Charles II. 1660, 
which the bays-makers in the above places ſtill enjoy.— 
The exportation of bays was formerly much more con- 
ſiderable than at preſent when the French have learned 
to imitate them. However, the Engliſh bays are ſtill 


ſent in great quantities to Spain and Portugal, and 


even to Italy. Their chief uſe is for dreſſing the 
monks and nuns, and for linings, eſpecially in the ar- 
my. The looking-glaſs makers alſo uſe them behind 
their glaſſes, to preſerve the tin or quickſilver ; and 
the caſe-makers, to line their caſes. The breadth of 
bays is commonly a yard and a half, a yard and three 
quarters, or two yards, by 42 to 48 in length. Thoſe 
of a yard and three quarters are moſt proper 2 the Spa- 
niſh trade. 

BAZADOIS, a province of Guienne in France, 
which makes part of Lower Gaſcony. It is a barren 
heathy country. Its capital is Bazas. 

BAZ AR, or Basar, a denomination among the 
Turks and Perſians, given to a kind of exchanges, or 
places where their fineſt ſtuffs and other wares are 
ſold. Theſe are alſo called beze/tins. The word bazar 
ſeems of Arabic origin, where it denotes ſale, or ex- 
change of goods. Some of the eaſtern bazars are 
open, like the market-places in Europe, and ſerve for 
the ſame uſes, more particularly for the fale of the 
bulky and leſs valuable commodities. Others are co- 


vered with lofty cielings, or even domes, pierced to give 


light ; and it 1s in theſe the jewelers, goldſmiths, and 
other dealers in the richer wares, have their ſhops. 


The bazar or maidan of Iſpahan, is one of the fineſt 


places in Perſia, and even ſurpaſſes all the exchanges 


in Europe; yet, notwithſtanding its magnificence, it 


is excelled by the bazar of Tauris, which is the largeſt 
that is known, having ſeveral times held 30,000 men 
ranged in order of battle. At Conſtantinople, there 
is the old and the new bazar, which are large ſquare 
buildings, covered with domes, and ſuſtained by arches 
and pilaſters ; the former chiefly for arms, harneſſes, 
and the like ; the latter for goldſmiths, jewelers, fur- 
riers, and all ſorts of manufacturers. 

BAZAS, a town of Guienne in France, capital of 
the Bazadois, with a biſhop's ſee. It is built on a 
rock, in W. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 44. 20. | 

BAZ AT, or Baza, in commerce, a long, fine, ſpun 
cotton, which comes from Jeruſalem, whence it is alſo 


called Feruſalem-cotton. 


BAZGENDGES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
ſubſtance uſed by the Turks, and other eaſtern nations, 
in their ſcarlet-dying: they mix it for this purpoſe 
with cochineal and tartar, the proportions being two 
ounces of the bazgendges to one ounce of cochineal. 
Theſe are generally eſteemed a fort of fruit, and are 
produced on certain trees in Syria and other places; 
and it is uſually ſuppoſed, that the ſcarcity and dearneſs 
of them is the only thing that makes them not uſed in 
Europe. But the bazgendges ſeem to be no other than 
the horns of the turpentine-tree in the eaſtern parts of 
the world ; and it is not only in Syria that they are 
found, but China alſo — them. Many things cd 
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Balclllum this kind were ſent over to Mr Geaſfroy at Paris from 


FPeacon. 


— — 


dom from foreign invaſions. 


* See Bea- 
gonage. 


+ ian, 
Vol. I. 


P. 198. 


China, as the ſubſtances uſed in the ſearlet-dying of 
that country, and they all proved wholly the ſame with 
the Syrian and Turkiſh bazgendges, and with the com- 
mon turpentine horns. The lentiſk, or maſtic- tree, is 
alſo frequently found producing many horns of a like 
kind with theſe, and of the ſame origin, all being owing 
to the pucerons, which make their way into the leaves, 
to breed their young there. 

BDELLIUM, a gummy reſinous juice, produced 
by a tree in the Ealt Indies, of which we have no fa- 
tisfactory account. It is brought into Europe both 
from the Eaſt Indies and Arabia. It is in pieces of 
different ſizes and figures, externally of a dark reddiſh 
brown, ſomewhat like myrrh ; internally it is clear, 
and vot unlike to glue; to the taſte it is ſlightly bit- 
teriſh and pungent; its odour is very agreeable. If 


held in the mouth, it ſoon becomes ſoft and tenacious, 


ſticking to the teeth. Laid on a red-hot iron, it rea- 
dily catches flame, and burns with a crackling noiſe, 
and, in proportion to its goodneſs, it is more or leſs 
fragrant. Near half of its ſubſtance diſſolves either in 
water or in ſpirit of wine; but the tincture made with 
ſpirit is ſomewhat ſtronger, and by much more agree - 
able. Vinegar, or verjuice, diſſolves it wholly. The 
ſimple gum is a better medicine than any preparation 
from it. It is one the weakeſt of the deobſtruent gums, 
but it is uſed as a pectoral and an emmenagogue. 

BEACHY-nza, a promontary on the coaſt of Suſ- 
ſex, between Haſtings and Shoreham, where the French 
defeated the Engliſh and Dutch fleet in 1690. 
BEACON, a fignal for the better ſecuring the king- 
See SiGxAL. 

On certain eminent places of the country are placed 
long poles erected, whereon are faſtened pitch-barrels 
to be fired by night, and ſmoke made by day, to give 
notice in a few hours to the whole kingdom of an ap- 
proaching invaſion. Theſe are commonly called bea- 
cons; whence alſo comes beaconage *.—We find bea- 


_ cons familiarly in uſe among the primitive Britons and 


Weſtern Highlanders. The befieged capital of one of 


our northern iſles, in the third century, actually lighted 


up a fire upon a tower; and Fingal inſtantly knew 
e the green flame edged with ſmoke” to be a token 
of attack and diſtreſs F. And there are to this day 
ſeveral cairns or heaps of ſtones upon the heights alon 
the coaſts of the Harries, on which the inhabitants uſed 
to burn heath as a ſignal of an approaching enemy. 

BEAcoxs are alſo marks and ligns erected on the 
coaſts, for guiding and preſerving veſſels at ſea, by 
night as well as by day. 85 | 

The erection of beacons, Iight-houſes, and ſea-marks, 
is'a branch of the royal prerogative. The king hath 
the excluſive power, by commiſſion under his great ſeal, 
to cauſe them to be erected in fit and convenient places, 
as well upon the lands of the ſubject as upon the de- 
mcſnes of the crown: which power is uſually veſted by 
Ictters patent in the office of lord high admiral. And 
by ſtatute 8 Eliz. c. 13. the corporation of the trinity- 
houſe are impowered to ſet up any beacons or ſea— 


marks wherever they ſhall think them neceſſary ; and 


if the owner of the land or any other perſon ſhall de- 
ſtroy them, or ſhall take down any ſteeple, tree, or other 
known ſea-mark, he ſhall forfeit 1001. or, in caſe of in- 
ability to pay it, ſhall be ip/o fade outlawed. 
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and Pater-n9/ter's; and the like uſage is found amon 


its, as they have them by this means not only weaker 


when they buy it by the ſtrongeſt bead-proof, as the 
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B E A 
. BEACONAGE, money paid towards the mainte. Beaco 
nance of a beacon *.— The word is derived from the |. 
Saxon beacnian, to nod, or ſhew by a ſign: hence alſo 2 
the word beckon. . | * See 505 

BEACONSFIELD, a town of Buckinghamſhire cn. I 
in England, ſeated on a hill in the road between Lon. 
don and Oxford, It has ſeveral good inns, though not 
above 100 houſes, W. Long. O. 25. N. Lat. 51. 36. 

BEAD, a ſmall glaſs ball, made in imitation of 
pearl, and uſed in necklaces, &c.—The Romanift; 
make great uſe of beads in rehearſing their Ave- Maria, 


the derviſes and other religious throughout the Eaft, 
as well Mahometan as Heathen. The ancient druids 
appear alſo to have had their beads, many of which are 
ſtill found; at leaſt, if the conjeRure of an ingenious 
author may be admitted, who takes thoſe antique glaiz 
globules, having a ſnake painted round them, and called 
adder-beads, or ſnake-buttons, to have been the beads 
of our ancient Britiſh druids. See Ax Guis. 

Bea, in architecture, a round moulding, commonly 
made upon the edge of a piece of ſtuff, in the Corig- 
thian and Roman orders, cut or carved in ſhort emboſs- 1 

: dee Irni- 
ments, like beads in necklaces. | Wis; and 

Be ap-Matkers, called by the French paterngſtriers, 2 
are thoſe employed in the making, ſtringing, and ſell. 
ing of beads. At Paris there are three companies of 
paternoſtriers, or bead- makers; one who make them of 
glaſs or cryital ; another in wood and horn; and the 
third in amber, coral, jet, &c. | 

Be ap- Prozf, a term uſed by our diſtillers, to expreſs 
that ſort of proof of the ſtandard ſtrength of ſpiritu— 
ous liquors, which conſiſts in their having, when ſhaken 
in a phial, or poured from on high into a glaſs, a crown 
of bubbles, which ſtand on the ſurface ſome time after. 
This is eſteemed a proof that the ſpirit conſiſts of equal 
parts of rectified ſpirits and phlegm. This is a fal- 
lacious rule as to the degree of ſtrength in the goods; 
becauſe any thing that will increaſe the tenacity of the 
ſpirit, will give it this proof, though it be under the 
due ſtrength. Our malt: diſtillers ſpoil the greater 
part of tbeir goods, by leaving too much of the ſtink- 
ing oil of the malt in their ſpirit, in order to give it 
this proof when ſomewhat under the ſtandard ſtrength. 
But this is a great deceit on the purchaſers of malt ſpi- 
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than they ought to be, but ſtinking with an oil that 
they are not ealily cleared of afterwards. On the other 
hand, the dealers in brandy, who uſually have the-art 
of ſophiſticating it to a great nicety, are in the right 


grand mark of the beſt; for being a proof of the brandy 
containing a large quantity of its oil, it is, at the lame 
time, a token ot its high flavour, and of its being ca- 
pable of bearing a very large addition of the common 
ſpirits of our own produce, without betraying their fa- 
vour, or loſing its own. We value the French brandy 
for the quantity of this eſſential oil of the grape which 
it contains; and that with good reaſon, as it is with us 
principally uſed for drinking as an agreeably flavoured 
cordial: but the French themſelves, when they want it 
for any curious purpoſes, are as careful in the rectif· 
cations of it, and take as much pains to clear it from 
this oil, as we do to free our malt ſpirit from that nau- 


ſeous and fetid oil which it originally contains. . 
. EAD- 
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Bear: Roll, 2 Papiſts, a liſt of ſuch perſons, for 
the reſt of whoſe ſouls they are obliged to repeat a cer- 
tain number of prayers, which they count by means of 
their beads. 

BEADLE, (from the Saxon bydel, a meſſenger), a 
crier or meſſenger of a court, who cites perſons to ap- 

car and anſwer. Called alfo a ſummoner or apparitor. 
— Beadle is alſo an officer at an univerſity, whoſe chief 
pulinels is to walk before the maſters with a mace, at 
all public proceſſions. — There are alſo church-beadles, 
whoſe office is well known. 

BEAGLES, a ſmall ſort of hounds or hunting dogs. 
Beagles are of divers kinds; as the ſouthern beagle, 
ſomething leſs and ſhorter, but thicker, than the deep- 
mouthed hound; the feet northern or cat beagle, ſmaller, 
and of a finer ſhape than the ſouthern, and a harder 
runner. From the two, by croſſing the ſtrains, is bred 
a third ſort held preferable to either. 'To theſe may 
be added a ſtill ſmaller fort of beagles, ſcarce bigger 
than lap-dogs, which make pretty diverſion in hunting 
the coney, or even ſmall hare in dry weather; but o- 
therwiſe unſerviceable, by reaſon of their ſize. 

BEAK, the bill or nib of a bird “, 

BEAR, or Beak-head, of a ſhip, that part without 
the ſhip, before the fore-caſtle, which 1s faſtened to the 
ſtem, and is ſupported by the main knee. 

The beak, called by the Greeks *«69x09v, by the La- 
tins r2/{rum, was an important part in the ancient ſhips 
of war, which were hence denominated raves roſtratæ. 
'The beak was made of wood; but fortified with braſs, 
and faſtened to the prow, ſerving to annoy the enemies 
veſſels. Its invention is attributed to Piſæus an Italian. 


The firſt beaks were made long and high; but after- 


wards a Corinthian, named Ari/to, contrived to make 


them ſhort and ſtrong, and placed ſo low, as to pierce 


the enemies veſſels under water. By the help of theſe 
great havock was made by the Syracuſians in the A- 
thenian fleet. 


BEAK E, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs the 


| beak or bill of a bird. When the beak and legs of a 


tow] are of a different tincture from the body, we ſay 
beaked and membered of ſuch a tindure. 

BEALE (Mary), particularly diſtinguiſhed by her 
ſkill in painting, was the daughter of Mr Craddock, 
miniſter of Waltham upon Thames, and learned the ru- 
diments of her art from Sir Peter Lely. She painted 
in oil, water-colours, and crayons, and had much buſi- 
neſs; her portraits were in the Italian ſtyle, which ſhe 
acquired by copying pictures and drawings from Sir 
Peter Lely's and the royal collections. Her maſter, 
lays Mr Walpole, was ſuppoſed to have had a tender 
attachment to her; but as he was reſerved in commu- 
nicating to her all the reſources of his pencil, it pro- 
bably was a gallant rather than a ſucceſsful one. Dr 
Woodfall wrote ſeveral pieces to her honour, under the 
name of Belefa. Mrs Beale died in Pall-mall, on the 
28" of December, 1697, aged 65. Her paintings 
have much nature, but the colouring is ſtiff and heavy. 

BEALT, BeaLTH, or Builth, a town of Breck- 
nockſhire in South Wales, pleaſantly ſeated on the ri- 
ver Wye. It conſiſts of about 100 houſes, whoſe in- 
habitants have a trade in ſtockings. W. Long. 4. 10. 

Lat. 5 2. 4. 

: BEAM, in architecture, the largeſt piece of wood 
in a building, which lies croſs the walls, and ſerves to 
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ſupport the principal rafters of the roof, and into which 
the feet of theſe rafters are framed. No building has 
leſs than two of theſe beams, viz. one at eachend; and 
into theſe the girders of the garret roof are alſo framed. 
The proportion of beams in or near London, are fixed 
by ſtatute, as follows: a beam 1 5 feet long, mult be 
7 inches on one ſide its ſquare, and 5 on the other; if 
it be 16 feet long, one ſide muſt be 8 inches, the other 
6, and ſo proportionably to their lengths. In the coun- 
try, where wood is more plenty, they uſually make 
their beams ſtronger. ; 

Beams H a Ship are the great main croſs-timbers 
which hold the ſides of the ſhip from falling together, 
and which alſo ſupport the decks and orlops : the main 
beam is next the main-maſt, and from it they are rec- 
koned by firſt, ſecond, third beam, &c. the 
beam of all is called the mid/hip beam. | 

BEeam- Compaſs, an inſtrument conſiſting of a ſquare 
wooden or braſs beam, having ſliding ſockets, that 
carry ſteel or pencil points; they are uſed for deſcribing 
large circles, where the common compaſſes are uſeleſs. 

Beam-Bird, or Petty-chaps. See MoTaciLLa. 

BEAM alſo denotes the lath, or iron, of a pair of 
ſcales ; ſometimes the whole apparatus for weighing of 
goods 1s ſo called : 'Thus we ſay, it weighs ſo much at 
the king's beam. | 

Beam of a Plough, that in which all the parts of 
the plough-tail are fixed “. | | 

Beam, or Roller, among weavers, a long and thick 
wooden cylinder, placed lengthwiſe on the back-part 
of the loom of thoſe who work with a ſhuttle. That 
cylinder, on which the ſtuff is rolled as it is weaved, is 
alſo called the beam or roller, and is placed on the fore- 
part of the loom. 

BEAMINSTER, a town of Dorſetſhire in England, 
ſeatedon the river Bert, in W. Long. 2. 50. N. Lat. 52. 
„ 

BEAN, in botany. See Vicia. 

The ancients made uſe of beans in gathering the 
votes of the people, and for the election of magi- 
ſtrates. 
one condemnation. Beans had a myſterious uſe in the 
lemuralia and parentalia ; where the maſter of the 


Beam 
| 
1 
Bean. 


greateſt 


® See 


Plough, and 
Agriculture, 


no 78, &c. 


A white bean ſignified ab/olution, and a black 


family, after waſhing, was to throw a ſort of black 


beans over his head, ſtill repeating the words, I re- 
deem myſelf and family by theſe beans.” OvidF gives a 
lively deſcription of the whole ceremony in verſe.— 
Abſtinence from beans was enjoined by Pythagoras, one 
of whoſe ſymbols is, «v2 «wv are;covai, abſiine a fabis. 
The Egyptian prielts held it a crime to look at beans, 
judging the very fight unclean. The famen dialir was 
not permitted even to mention the name. The precept 
of Pythagoras has been variouſly interpreted: ſome 
underſtand it of forbearing to meddle in trials and ver- 
dicts, which were then by throwing beans into an urn: 
others, building on the equivoque of the word *v2«@-, 
which equally fignifies a bean and a human ?e/ticle, ex- 
plain it by abſtaining from venery. Clemens Alcxan- 
drinus grounds the abſtinence from beans on this, that 


they render women barren; which is confirmed by 


Theophraſtus, who extends the effect even to plants. 
Cicero ſuggeſts another reaſon for this abſtinence, viz, 
that beans are great enemies to tranquillity of mind, 
For a reaſon of this kind it is, that Amphiaraus is ſaid 
to have abſtained from beans, even before Pythagoras, 
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that he might enjoy a clearer divination by dreams. 
Bras, as food for horſes. See FaRRIERY, g i. 6. 

Bean-Ced, a ſmall fiſhing veſſel, or pilot-boat, com- 
mon on the ſea-coaſts and in the rivers of Portugal. It 
is extremely ſharp forward, having its ſtem bent inward 
above into a great curve: the ſtem is alſo plated on the 
fore-fide with iron, into which a number of bolts are 
driven, to fortify it, and reſiſt the ftroke of another 
veſſel, which may fall athwart-hauſe. It is commonly 
navigated with a large lateen fail, which extends over 
the whole length of the deck, and is accordingly well 
fitted to ply to windward. | 5 

BEAx-Flour, called by the Romans lomentum, 
was of ſome repute among the ancient ladies as a coſ- 
metic, wherewith to ſmooth the ſkin, and take away 
wrinkles. : 

Beax-Fly, in natural hiſtory, the name given by 
authors to a very beautiful fly, of a pale — colour, 
frequently found on bean- flowers. It is produced from 
the worm or maggot called by authors mida. 

Bran-Goo/e, in ornithology. See Anas. 

Kidney-Bean. See PHaSEOLUS. 

BEAR, in zoology. See Ursvs. 

Bear, in aſtronomy. See URrsa. 

Order of the Bear was a military order in Switzer- 
land, erected by the emperor Frederick II. in 1213, 
by way of acknowledgement for the ſervice the Swiſs 

had done him, and in favour of the abbey of St Gaul. 
To the collar of the order hung a medal, on which was 
repreſented a bear raiſed on an eminence of earth. 

Brar's-Breech, in botany. See AcanTHUs. 

Bear's Fleſh was much eſteemed by the ancients : 
even at this day, the paw of a bear ſalted and ſmoked 
is ſerved up at the table of princes. 

Bear's Greaſe, was formerly eſteemed a ſovereign re- 
medy againſt cold diſorders, eſpecially rheumatiſms. 

Bear's Sin makes a fur in great eſteem, and on 
which depends a confiderable . of commerce, being 
uſed in houfings, on coach-boxes, &c. In ſome coun- 
tries, clothes are made of it, more eſpecially bags 
wherein to keep the feet warm in ſevere colds. Of the 
ins of bears cubs are made gloves, muffs, and the like. 

BEARALSTON, a poor town of Devonſhire, 
which, however, is a borough by preſcription, and 
ſends two members to parhament. 

BEARD, the hair growing on the chin, and adja- 

cent parts of the face, chiefly of adults and males “. 

Various have been the ceremonies and cuſtoms of moſt 

nations in regard of the beard. The Tartars, out of 
a religious principle, waged a long and bloody war 
with the Perfians, declaring them infidels, merely be- 
cauſe they would not cut their whiſkers, after the rite 
of Tartary : and we find, that a conſiderable branch 
of the religion of the ancients, conſiſted in the manage- 
ment of their heard. The Greeks wore their beards 
till the time of Alexander the Great; that prince ha- 
ving ardered the Macedonians to be ſhaved, for fear it 
ſhould give a handle to their enemies. According to 
Pliny, the Romans did not begin to ſhave till the year 
of Rome 454, when P. Ticinius brought over a Rock 
of barbers from Sicily. —-Perfons of quality had their 
children fhaved the firft time by others of the fame or 
| Dt quality, who, by this means, became god- 

ather, or adoptive father of the children. Anciently, 
indeed, a perfon became god-father of the child by 
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barely touching his beard : thus hiſtorians rela 
one of the abies of the treaty between Alarie you — 
Clovis was, that Alaric ſhould touch the beard of 
Clovis to become his god-father. 

As to eccleſiaſtics, the diſcipline has been very dif. 
ferent on the article of beards : ſometimes they hare 
been enjoined to wear them, from a notion of too much 


Feird, 
dzrded, 


—— 


effeminacy in ſhaving, and that a long beard was more 
ſuitable to the ceelefßiaſtical gravity; and ſometimes 
again they were forbid it, as imagining pride to lurk 
beneath a venerable beard. The Greek and Roman 
churches have been long together by the ears about 
their beards : fince the time of their ſeparation, the 
Romaniſts ſeem to have given more into the practice of 
ſhaving, by way of oppoſition to the Greeks ; and have 
even made ſome expreſs conſtitutions de radendis barki;, 
The Greeks, on the contrary, eſpouſe very zealouſly 
the cauſe of long beards, and are extremely ſcandalized 
at the beardleſs images of ſaints in the Roman churches, 
By the ſtatues of ſome monaſteries it appears, that the 
lay-monks were to let their beards grow, and the prieſts 
among them to ſhave ; and that the beards of all that 
were received into the monatteries, were bleſſed with a 
great deal of ceremony. There are ſtill extant the 
prayers uſed in the ſolemnity of conſecrating the beard 
to God, when an ecclefiaſtic was ſhaven. 

Le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe affect long 
beards extravagantly ; but nature has balked them, and 
only given them very little ones, which, however, they 
cultivate with infinite care: the Europeans are ſtrange- 
ly envied by them on this account, and eſteemed the 
ee men in the world. The Ruſſians wore their 

eards till within this half century, when Peter the 
Great enjoined them all to ſhave; but notwithſtanding 
his injunction, he was obhged to keep on foot a num. 
ber of officers to cut off by violence the beards of ſuch 
as would not otherwiſe part with them. Chryſoſtom 
obſerves, that the kings of Perſia had their beards wove 
or matted together with gold-thread ; and ſome of the 
firſt kings of France had their beards knotted and but- 
toned with gold. | 

Among the Franks, ſhaving or mntilating the heard 
was the greateſt affront that could be offered any per- 
ſon. Taking away a ſingle hair was an injury ſcarce 
to be forgiven. Among the Turks, it is more infa- 
mous for any one to have his beard cut off, than among 
us to be publicly whipt, or branded with a hot iron. 
There are abundance in that country, who would pre- - 
fer death to this kind of puniſhment. The Arabs 
make the preſervation of their beards a capital point 
of religion, becauſe Mahomet never cut his. Hence the 
razor is never drawn over the Grand Signior's face, 
The Perſians, who clip them, and ſhave above the jaw, 
are reputed heretics. It is likewiſe a mark of autho- 
rity and liberty among them, as well as among the 
Turks. They who ſerve in the ſeraglio, have their 
beards ſhaven, as a ſign of their ſervitude. They do 
not ſuffer it to grow till the ſultan has ſet them at liber · 
ty, which is beſtowed as a reward upon them, and 1s 
always accompanied with ſome employment. 

| Confecration of the BEARD was a ceremony among 
the Roman youth, who, when they were ſhaved the 
firſt time, kept a day of rejoicing,. and were particu” 
larly careful to put the hair of their beard into a ſilver 
or gold box, and. make an offering of it to ſome got. 
| — 
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dend, particularly to Jupiter Capitolinus, as was done by 
varded, Nero, according to Suetonius. ; | 
— Kiſſing the BEARD. The Turkiſh wives kiſs their 
huſbands beards, and children their fathers, as often as 
they come to ſalute them. The men kiſs one anothers 
heards reciprocally on both ſides, when they ſalute in 
the ſtreets, or come off from any journey. 

The Faſhion of the BEarD has varied in different 
ages and countries; ſome cultivating and entertaining 
one part of it, ſome another, Thus the Hebrews wear 
a beard on their chin; but not on the upper-lip or 
cheeks, Moſes forbids .them to cut off entirely the 
angle or extremity of their beard ; that is, to manage 
it aſter the Egyptian faſhion, who left only a little tuft 
of heard at the extremity of their chin; whereas the 
Jews to this day ſuffer a little fillet of hair to grow 
from the lower end of their ears to their chins, where, 
a; well as on their lower-lips, their beards are in a pretty 
long bunch. The Jews, in time of mourning, neg- 
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grew ſuperfluous on the upper-lips and cheeks. In 
time of grief and great affliction, they alſo plucked off 
the hair of their beards. ; 
Ancinting the BEarD with unguents is an ancient 
practice both among the Jews and Romans, and ftill 
continues in uſe among the Turks; where one of the 
principal ceremonies obſerved in ſerious viſits is to 
throw ſweet- ſcented water on the beards of the viſi- 
tant, and to perfume it afterwards with aloes- wood, 
which ſticks to this moiſture, and gives it an agreeable 
ſmell, &c. In middle-age writers we meet with adlen- 
tare barbam, uſed for ſtroking and combing it, to 
render it ſoft and flexible. The Turks, when they 
comb their beards, hold a hankerchief on their knees, 


they have got together a certain quantity, they fold 
them up in paper, and carry them to the place where 
they bury the dead. BEE 

BearD of a Comet, the rays which the comet emits 
towards that part of the heaven to which its proper 
motion ſeems to direct it; in which the beard of a co- 


of the rays emitted towards that part from whence its 
motion ſeems to carry it. 

BearD of 4 Horſe, that part underneath the lower 
mandible on the outtide and above the chin, which bears 
the curb. It is alſo called the chuck. It ſhould have 
but little fleſh upon it, without any chops, hardneſs, 
or ſwelling ; and be neither too high raiſed nor too flat, 
but ſuch as the curb may reſt in its right place. 

Beard of a Muſcle, oyſter, or the like, denotes an 
allemblage of threads or hairs, by which thoſe animals 
laſten themſelves to ſtones. The hairs of this beard 
terminate in a flat ſpungy ſubſtance, which being ap- 
plied to the ſurface of a ftone, ſticks thereto, like the 
wet leather uſed by boys. | 

Brarns, in the hiſtory of inſeQs, are two ſmall, 
oblong, fleſhy bodies, placed juſt above the trunk, as 
in the gnats, and in the moths and butterflies. 

Brarped, denotes a perſon or thing with a beard, 
or ſome reſemblance thereof, The faces on ancient 
Greek and Roman medals are generally bearded. Some 
= denominated Pogonati, as having long beards, e. gr. 
rot Parthian kings. Others have only a lanugo about 

© Chip, as the Seleucid family. Adrian was the firſt 
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leted to trim their beards, that is, to cut off what 


and gather very carefully the hairs that fall; and when 


met is diſtinguiſhed from the tail, which is underſtood 


SS = 3 | 
of the Roman emperors who nouriſhed his beard :: Bearded 
hence all imperial medals before him are beardleſs ; 
after him, bearded. | : 

BearDED Women have been all obſerved to want the 
menſtrual diſcharge ; and ſeveral inſtances are given by 
Hippocrates, and other phyſicians, of grown women, 
eſpecially widows, in whom the menſes coming to ſtop, 
bcards appeared. Euſebius Nierembergius mentions a 
woman who had a beard reaching to her navel, 

BEARERS, in heraldry. See SurrorTERs. 

BEARING, in navigation, an arch of the horizon 
intercepted between the neareſt meridian and any di- 
ſtinct object, either diſcovered by the eye, or reſulting 
from the ſinica] proportion; as in the firſt caſe, at 
4 P. M. Cape Spado, in the iſle of Candia, bore S. by 
W. by the compaſs. In the ſecond, the longitudes 
and latitudes of any two places being given, and con- 
ſequently the difference of latitude and longitude be- 
tween them, the bearing from one to the other is dif- 
covered by the following analogy : . | 

As the meridional difference of latitude 

Is to the difference of longitude ; 

So is radius 
To the tangent bearing. 

BrARIxG is alſo the ſituation of any diſtant object, 
eſtimated from ſome part of the ſhip according to her 
poſition. In this ſenſe, an object ſo diſcovered, muſt 
be either ahead, aſtern, abreaſt on the bow, or on the 
quarter. "Theſe bearings, therefore, which may be 
called mechanical, are on the beam, before the beam, 
abaft the beam, on the bow, on the quarter, ahead, 
or aſtern. If the ſhip fails with a fide-wind, it alters 
the names of ſuch bearings in ſome meaſure, fince a 
diſtant obje& on the beam 1s then ſaid to be to lee- 
ward or to windward; on the lee quarter or bow, 
and on the weather-quarter or bow. | 

BEARING, in the fea-language. When a ſhip ſails 9 
towards the ſhore, before the wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear ' 11 
in with the land or harbour. To let the ſhip ſail more , 
before the wind, is to bear up. To put her right be- 
fore the wind, is to bear round. A {hip that keeps off 
from the land, is ſaid to bear off. When a ſhip that 
was to windward comes under a ſhip's ſtern, and 10 
gives her the wind, ſhe is faid to bear under her lee, &c. 
There is another ſenſe of this word, in reference to the 
burden of a ſhip ; for they ſay a ſhip bears, when, 
having too ſlender or lean a quarter, ſhe will fink too 
deep into the water with an over light freight, and 
thereby can carry but a ſmall quantity of goods. 

BrakrinGs, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a 
coat of arms, or the figures of armories by which the 
nobility and gentry are diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar 
and from one another. See HERAL DRV. 

BEARN, a province of France, bounded on the 
eaſt by Bigorre, on the ſouth by the mountains of Ar- 
ragon, on the weſt by Soule and part of Navarre, 
and on the north by Gaſcony and Armagnac, It lies Wo: 
at the foot of the Pyrenzan mountains, bemg about 55 1 
16 leagues in length, and 12 in breadth. In general | 1 
it is but a barren country; yet the plains yield con- 
ſiderable quantities of flax, and a good quantity of vu 
Indian corn called πi loc. The mountains are rich Th. 
in mines of iron, copper, and lead; ſome of them | 
alſo are covered with vines, and others with pine trees; 
and they give riſe to ſeveral mineral ſprings, and two 
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Beatifica- 
tion. 


and farriers ſay, to beat iron. 
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and the other the Gave of Bearn. Some wine is ex- 
ported from this country; and the Spaniards buy up 
great numbers of the horſes and cattle, together with 
moſt of their linen, of which there is a conſiderable 
manufactory. The principal places are Pau, Leſcar, 
Ortez, Novarreins, Salltes, and Oleron. 

BEAST, in a general ſenſe, an appellation given to 
all four-footed animals, fit either for food, labour, or 
ſport. 8 | 
BeasTs of Burden, in a commercial ſenſe, all four- 
footed animals which ſerve to carry merchandizes on 
their backs. Fhe beaſts generally uſed for this pur- 
poſe, are elephants, dromedaries, camels, horſes, mules, 
aſſes, and the ſheep of Mexico and Peru. 

 BrasTs of the Chace are five, viz. the buck, the 
doe, the fox, the roe, and the martin. 

BeasTs and Fowls of the Warren, are the hare, the 
coney, the pheaſant, and patridge. | 

BeasTs H the Foreſt are the hart, hind, hare, boar, 
and wolf, | 

Brasr, among gameſters, a game at cards, played 
in this manner: The beſt cards are the king, queen, 
&c. whereof they make three heaps, the king, the 
play, and triolet. Three, four, or five, may play ; 
and to every one 1s dealt five cards. However, before 
the play begins, every one ſtakes to the three heaps. 
He that wins moſt tricks, takes up the heap called the 
play; he that hath the king, takes up the heap ſo 
called; and he that hath three of any ſort, that is, 
three fours, three fives, three fixes, &c. takes up the 
tnolet heap. | 

BEAT), in a general ſignification, fignifies to chaſ- 
tiſe, ſtrike, knock, or vanquiſh. | 

This word has ſeveral other ſignifications in the ma- 
nufactures, and in the arts and trades. Sometimes it 
ſignifies to forge and hammer, in which ſenſe ſmiths 
Sometimes it means to 
pound, to reduce into powder: Thus we ſay, to beat 
drugs, to beat pepper, to beat ſpices; that is to ſay, to 
pulverize them. | 

BRAT of Drum, in the military art, is to give notice 
by beat of drum of a ſudden danger; or, that ſcattered 
ſoldiers may repair to their arms and quarters, is to 
beat an alarm, or to arms. Alſo, to ſignify, by different 
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conſiderable rivers, the one called the Gave of Oleron, 


indulgences likewiſe, and remiſſion of ſins, are granted 


and marking the time for performers in concert, by a 


ſtrokes of their oars; and had an officer called portiſcu- 


manners of ſounding a drum, that the ſoldiers are to 


fall on the enemy ; to retreat before, in, or after, an 
attack; to move, or march, from one place to another; 
to permit the ſoldiers to come out of their quarters at 
break of day ; to order to repair to their colours, &c.; 
13 to beat a charge, a retreat, a march, &c. 

Bear (St), a town of France, in the county of Com- 
minges, at the confluence of the Garonne and the Pique. 
Tt is feated between two mountains which are cloſe to 
the town on each ſide. All the houſes are built with 
marble, becauſe they have no other materials. W. 
Long. 1. 6. N. Lat. 42. 50. 

BEATIFICATION, an act by which the Pope 
declares a perſon beatified, or bleſſed, after his death. 
It is the firſt ſtep towards canonization, or raiſing any 
one to the honour and dignity of a faint. No perſon 
can be beatified till 5o years after his or her death. 
All certificates or atteſtations of virtues and miracles, 
the neceſſary qualifications for ſaintſhip, are examined 
by the congregation of rites. This examination often 
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continues for ſeveral years; after which his holineſs Be, ing 
decrees the beatification. The corpſe and relies of the — a g 
future ſaint are from thenceforth expoſed to the vene. [ea:0N, 


ration of all good Chriſtians ; his images are crowned 
with rays, and a particular office 1s ſet apart for him; 
but his body and relics are not carried in proceſſion: 


on the day of his beatification ; which though not ſo 
pompous as that of, canonization, 18 however very 
ſplendid. = | 
BEATING, or PuLsATion, in medicine, the re. 
ciprocal agitation or palpitation of the heart or pulſe*, 
BEATIN G Time, in muſic, a method of meaſurin 


motion of the hand or foot up and down ſucceſſively 
and in equal times. Knowing the true time of a crot. 
chet, and ſuppoſing the meaſure actually ſubdivided 
into four crotchets, and the half meaſure into two, 
the hand or foot being up, if we put it down with the 
very beginning of the firſt note or crotchet, and then 
raiſe it with the third, and then down with the begin- 
ning of the next meaſure ; this is called beating the 
time; and, by practice, a habit is acquired of making 
this motion very equal. Each down and up 1s ſome- 
times called a time, or meaſure. The general rule is, 
to contrive the diviſion of the meaſure ſo, that every 
down and up of the beating ſhall end with a particular 
note, on which very much depends the diſtinctneſs, and, 
as it were, the ſenſe of the melody. Hence the begin- 
ning of every time, or beating, in the meaſure, 1s rec- 
koned the accented part thereof. | 
Beating time is denoted, in the Italian muſic, by 
the term 4 battuta, which is uſually put after what 
they call recitativo, where little or no time is obſerved, 
to-denote, that here they are to begin again to mark 
or beat the time exactly. +> | 
The Romans aimed at ſomewhat of harmony in the 
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lus in each galley, whoſe buſineſs was to beat time to 
the rowers, ſometimes by a pole or mallet, and ſome- 
times by his voice alone. | 

The ancients marked the rhyme in their muſical com- 
poſitions ; but, to make it more obſervable in the prac- 
tice, they beat the meaſure or time, and this in diffe. 
rent manners. The moſt uſual conſiſted in a motion 
of the foot, which was raiſed from, and ſtruck alter- 
nately againſt, the ground, according to the modern 
method. Doing this was commonly the province of 
the maſter of the muſic, who was thence called lecco xf 
and »ogvp«@, becauſe placed in the middle of the choir 
of muſicians, and in an elevated ſituation, to be ſeen 
and heard more eaſily by the whole company. Thelc 
beaters of meaſure were alſo called by the Greek 
rodonſunol and re, becauſe of the noiſe of their feet; 
and ovvſcvapior, becauſe of the uniformity or monotony 
of the rhyme. The Latins denominated them pedar' 
podarii, and pedicularii. To make the beats or ſtrokes 
more audible, their feet were generally ſhod with a ſort 
of ſandals either of wood or iron, called by the Greeks 
x go ax, KEuUTKAGK, KeevuTnla, and by the Latins pediculas 
ſcabella, or ſcabilla, becauſe like to little tools or foot- 
ſtools. Sometimes they beat upon ſonorous foot · ſtoobꝭ, 
with the foot ſhod with a wooden or iron ſole. 1 
beat the meaſure not only with the foot, but allo 25 
the right-hand, all the fingers whereof they 3 
; 5 
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to ſtrike into the hollow of the left. He who 
thus marked the rhythm, was called manududtor. The 
. ancients alſo beat time or meaſure with ſhells, as oyſter- 
ſhells, and bones of animals, which they ſtruck againſt 
one another, much as the moderns now ule caſtanets, 
and the like inſtruments. This the Greeks called «o:u- 
(alen, as is noted by Helychius. The ſcholiaſt on 
Ariſtophanes ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe. Other 
noiſy inſtruments, as drums, cymbals, citterns, &c. 
were alſo uſed on the ſame occaſion. They beat the 
meaſure generally in two equal or unequal times; at 
lealt, this holds of the uſual rhythm of a piece of mulic, 
marked either by the noiſe of ſandals, or the flapping 
of the hands. But the other rhythmic inſtruments laſt- 
mentioned, and which were uſed principally to excite 
and animate the dancers, marked the cadence after 
another manner; that is, the number of their percuſ- 
ſions equalled, or even ſometimes ſurpaſſed, that of the 
different ſounds which compoſed the air or ſong played. 
BrarTiNG, with hunters, a term uſed of a ſtag, 
which runs firſt one way, and then another. He 1s 
then ſaid to beat up and down. —The noiſe made by 
conies in rutting time is alſo called beating or tapping. 

BEATING, in navigation, the operation of making a 
progreſs at ſea againſt the direction of the wind, in a 
zig-zag line, or traverſe, like that in which we aſcend 
a ſteep hill. See TAcRING. 

BEATITUDE, imports the ſupreme good, or the 
highelt degree of happineſs human nature is ſuſceptible 
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in the ſoul has attained to the utmoſt excellency and 
dignity it is framed for. In which ſenſe, it amounts 
to the ſame with what we otherwile call þ/e/edreſs and 
ſevereign felicity ; by the Greeks, vIauwovn; and by the 
Latins, ſummui bonum, beatitudo, and beatitas. 

BEeATITUDE, among divines, denotes the beatific 
viſion, or the fruition of God in a future life to all e- 
ternity. | 

BeaTiTuDE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the theſes 
contained in Chriſt's ſermon on the mount, whereby he 
pronounces bleſſed the poor in ſpirit, thoſe that mourn, 
the meek, &c. | 

BEATON (David), archbiſhop of St Andrews, and 
a cardinal of Rome, in the early part of the 16" cen- 
tury, was born in 1494. Pope Paul III. raifed him 
to the degree of a cardinal in December 1538; and 
being employed by James V. in negociating his mar- 
rlages with the court of France, he was there conſe- 
crated biſhop of Mirepoix. Soon after his inftalment 
as archbiſhop of St Andrews, he promoted a furious 
perſecution of the reformers in Scotland ; when the 
king's death put a ftop, for a time, to his arbitrary 
proceedings, he being then excluded from affairs of 
government, and confined. He raiſed however fo ſtrong 
party, that, upon the coronation of the young queen 
Mary, he was admitted of the council, made chancel - 
or, and procured commiſſion as legate a /atere from 
the court of Rome. He now began to renew his per- 
ſecation of heretics; and among the reſt, of the famous 
Proteſtant preacher Mr George Wiſhart, whoſe ſuffer- 
12s at the ſtake the cardinal viewed from his window 
| with apparent exultation. It is pretended, that Wiſhart 

at his death foretold the murder of Beaton ; which 1n- 
| __ happened ſhortly after, he being aſſaſſinated in 
is chamber, May 29"", 1547. He was a haughty 
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| bigotted churchman, and thought ſeverity the proper 


time when theſe animals Joſe part of their hair. 


of; or the moſt perfect ſtate of a rational being, where- 


B E & 
Beats 


method of ſuppreſſing hereſy : he had great talents, , angency. 
and vices that were no leſs conſpicuous “. 8 
BEATS, in a watch or clock, are the ſtrokes made 
by the fangs or pallets of the ſpindle of the balance, 7.1.7 
or of the pads in a royal pendulum +. See IV atc'- 
BEUCAIRE, a town of Languedoc in France, fi- Making. 
tuated on the banks of the river Rhone, in E. Long. 
5. 49. N. Lat. 43. 39. 
 BEAUCE, a province of France, lying between 
the iſle of France, Blaſois, and Orleannois. It is fo 
very fertile in wheat, that it is called the Granary of 
Paris. Chartres is the principal town. WY 
BEAVER, in zoology. See CasTor. 
Beaver-S#zns, in commerce. Of theſe, merchants 
diltinguiſh three forts ; the new, the dry, and the fat. 
The new beaver, which is alſo called the abhite bea- 
ver, or Muſcovy beaver, becauſe it is commonly kept 
to be ſent into Muſcovy, is that which the ſavages 
catch in their winter hunting. It is the beſt, and the 
moſt proper for making fine furs, becauſe it has loit 
none of its hair by ſhedding. 
The dry beaver, which is ſometimes called Jean bea- 
ver, comes from the ſummer hunting, which is the 
Tho? 
this ſort of beaver be much inferior to the former, yet 
it may alſo be employed in furs ; but it is chiefly uſed 
in the manufacture of hats. The French call it ſum- 
mer caſtor or beaver. ; | 
The fat beaver is that which has contracted a certain 
groſs and oily humour, from the ſweat which exhales 
from the bodies of the ſavages, who wear it for ſome 
time. Though this fort be better than the dry beaver, 
yet it is uſed only in the making of hats. ; 
Beſides hats and furs, in which the beaver's hair is 
commonly uſed, they attempted in France, in the year 
1699, to make other manufactures of it: and, accord- 
ingly, they made cloths, flannels, ftockiags, &c. partly 
of beaver's hair, and partly of Segovia wool. This 
manufactory, which was ſet up at Paris, in St Anthony's 
ſuburbs, ſucceeded at firſt pretty well; and, according 
to the genius of the French, the novelty of the thing 
brought into ſome repute the ſtuſis, ſtockings, gloves, 
and cloth, made of beaver's hair. But they went out 
of faſhion on a ſudden, becauſe it was found, by ex- 
perience, that they were of a very bad wear, and, be- 
ſides, that the colours faded very mach: when they 
had been wet, hey became dry and hard, like felt, 
which occaſioned the miſcarriage of the manufactory 
for that time. | | 
When the hair has been cut off from the beavers 
ſhins, to be uſed in the manufacturing of hats, thoſe 
ſkins are ſtill employed by ſeveral workmen ; namely, 
by the trunk-makers, to cover trunks and boxes; by the 
ſhoemakers, to put into flippers ; and by turners, to 
make ſieves for ſifting grain and ſeeds “. | See the 
BEAUFORT, a town of Anjou in France, with ®*icles Gz. 
a caſtle, near the river Authion. It contains two pa- 33 
riſhes and a convent of Recolets, and yet has not 100 By. 
houſes. W. Long. o. 3. N. Lat. 47. 26. 
BEAUTORT, a ftrong town of Savoy in Italy, on the 
river Oron. E. Long. 6. 48. N. Lat. 45. 40. 
BEAUGENCY, a town of the Orleannois in France, 
ſeated on the river Loire, in E. Long. 1. 46. N. Lat. 


47. 48. | 
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BEAUJEU, a town of France in Beaujolois, with 

an old caſtle. It is ſeated on the river Ardieres, at the 
foot of a mountain, in E. Long. 4. 40. N. Lat. 46. 9. 
_ BEAUJOLOIS, a diſtrict of France, bounded on 
the ſouth by Lionnois proper, on the weſt by Forez, 
on the north by Burgundy, and on the weſt by the 
principality of Dombes. It is 25 miles in length, and 


20 in breadth : Ville Franche is the capital town. 
BEAULIEU, (Sebaſtian de Pontault de), a cele- 


brated French engineer, and field marſhal under Louis 


XIV. He publiſhed plans of all the military expedi- 
tions of his maſter, with military lectures annexed. 
Died in 1674. | 
BEAUMARIS, a market-town of Angleſey in 
W. Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 53. 25. 
BEAUMONT (Sir John), the elder brother of 


Mr Francis Beaumont the famous dramatic poet, was 


born in the year 1582, and in 1626 had the dignity of 
a baronet conferred upon him by king Charles I. In 
his youth he applied himſelf to the Muſes with good 
ſucceſs; and wrote, The Crown of Thorns, a poem, 
in eight books: a miſcellany, intitled Bo/worth Field: 
Tranſlations from the Latin Poets: and ſeveral poems 
on religious and political ſubjeas ; as, On the Feſtivals; 
On the - Bleſſed Trinity; A Dialogue between the 
World, a Pilgrim, and Virtue ; Of the miſerable State 
of Man; Of Sickneſs, &c. He died in 1628. His 
poetic genius was celebrated by Ben Johnſon, Michael 
Drayton, and others. | | 
Beaumont and FLETCHER, two celebrated Engliſh 
dramatic writers, who flouriſhed in the reign of James I. 
and ſo cloſely connected both as authors and as friends, 
that it has been judged not improper to give them un- 
der one article. | | 
Mr Francis Beaumont was deſcended from an an- 
cient family of his name at Grace-dieu in Leicefter- 
faire, where he was born about the year 1585 or 1586, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. His grandfather, 
John Beaumont, was mafter of the rolls, and his father 
Francis Beaumont one of the judges of the common- 
pleas. He was educated at Cambridge, and afterwards 
admitted of the Inner Temple. It is not, however, 
apparent that he made any great proficiency in the law, 
that being a ſtudy probably too dry and unentertaining 
to be attended to by a man of his fertile and ſprightly 
enius. And indeed, we ſhould ſcarcely be ſurpriſed 
to find that he had given no application to any ſtudy 
but poetry, nor attended on any court but that of the 
Muſes: but on the contrary our admiration might fix 
itſelf in the oppoſite extreme, and fill us with aſtoniſh- 
ment at the extreme aſſiduity of his genius and rapidity 
of his pen, when we look back on the voluminoufneſs 
of his works, and then inquire into the time allowed 
him for them; works that might well have taken up a 
long life to have executed. For although, out of 53 
plays which are collected together as the labours of 
theſe united authors, Mr Beaumont was concerned in 
much the greateſt part of them, yet he did not live to 
complete his zoth year, the king of terrors ſummoning 
him away in the beginning of March 1615, on the g*? 
day of which he was interred in the entrance of St Be- 
nedict's chapel in Weſtminſter- Abbey. There is no 
inſcription on his tomb. But there are two epitaphs to 
his memory; one by his elder brother Sir John Beau- 
mont: 
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On death, thy murderer, this revenge I take ; 
flight his terrors, and juſt queſtion make, Brun 
Which of us two the belt precedence have, 5 

Mine to this wretched world, thine to the grave. Eletche 
Thou ſhould'ſt have followed me; but death, to blame 
Miſcounted years, and meaſur'd age by fame, ; 

So dearly haſt thou bought thy precious lines; 
Their praiſe grew fwiftly , fo thy life declines, 
Thy muſe, the hearer's queen, the reader's love, 
All ears, all hearts (but death's), could pleaſe and move. 

; Beſwerth Field, p. 164. 


The other is by biſhop Corbet. (Poems, P. 68.) 


He that hath ſuch acuteneſs and ſuch wit, 

As would aſk ten good heads to huſband it; 

He that can write ſo well, that no man dare 
Reſume it for the beſt; let him beware: 
Beaumont is dead, by whoſe ſole death appears, 
Wit's a diſeaſe conſumes men in few years. 


B:zumont 
and 
Pletcher. 


—_— — 
| _ 


He left a daughter, Frances Beaumont, who died in 
Leiceſterſhire ſince the year 1700. She had in her 
poſſeſſion ſeveral poems of her father's writing; but they 
were loſt at ſea in her voyage from Ireland, where ſhe 
had lived for ſome time in the duke of Ormond's family, 

Mr Fobn Fletcher was not more meanly deſcended 
than his poetical colleague ; his father, the reverend 
Dr Fletcher, having been firſt made biſhop of Briſtol 
by queen Elizabeth, and afterwards by the ſame mo- 
narch, in the year 1593, tranſlated to the rich and ho- 
nourable ſee of London. Our poet was born in 1576; 
and was, as well as his friend, educated at Cambridge, 
where he made a great proficiency in his ſtudies, and 
was accounted a very good ſcholar. His natural vi- 
vacity of wit, for which he was remarkable, ſoon ren- 
dered him a devotee to the muſes; and his cloſe attention 
to their ſervice, and fortunate connection with a genius 
equal to his own, ſoon raiſed him to one of the higheſt 
places in the temple of poetical fame. As he was born 
near ten years before Mr Beaumont, ſo did he alſo ſur- 
vive him by an equal number of years ; the general 
calamity of a plague, which happened in the year 1625, 
involving him in its great deſtruction, he being at that 
time 49 years of age. | | | 

During the joint lives of theſe two great poets, it 
appears that they wrote nothing ſeparately, excepting 
one little piece by each, which ſeemed of too trivial a 
nature for either to require aſſiſtance in, viz. The Faith- 
ful Shepherd, a paſtoral, by Fletcher; and The Maſque 
of Gray's-Inn Gentlemen, by Beaumont. Yet what 

ſhare each had in the writing or deſigning of the pieces 
thus compoſed by them jointly, there is no poffibility 
of determining. It is however generally allowed, that 
Fletcher's peculiar talent was av/?, and Beaumont's, 
though much the younger man, judgment. Nay, ſo 
extraordinary was the latter property in Mr Beaumont, 
that it is recorded of the great Ben Johnſon, who ſeems 
moreover to have had a ſufficient degree of ſelf- opinion 
of his own abilities, that he conſtantly, ſo long as this 
222 lived, ſubmitted his own writings to his cen- 

ure, and, as it is thought, availed himſelf of his judg- 
ment at leaſt in the correcting, if not even in the con- 
triving, all his plots. It is probable, therefore, that the 
forming the plots and contriving the conduct of the 
fable, the writing of the more ſerious and pathetic parts, 
and lopping the redundant branches of Fletcher's wits 
whole luxuriance, we are told, frequently ſtood in need 
of caſtigation, might be in general Beaumont's portiod 
in the work; while Fletcher, whoſe converſation we 


NN A # 
Wt | zu monde (which indeed both of them from their 
and 3 : wm and woe in life had been ever accuſtomed to), 
tk Pletcher- , 144 to the volatile and lively turn he poſſeſſed, ren- 
— cred him perfectly maſter of dialogue and polite lan- 

uage, might execute the defigns formed by the other, 
ind raiſe the ſuperſtructure of thoſe lively and ſpirited, 
{-enes which Beaumont had only laid the foundation 
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wit and raillery were extremely keen and poignant, yet 
they were at the ſame time ſo perfectly genteel, that 
they uſed rather to pleaſe than diſguſt the very perſons 
on whom they ſeemed to reflect. Yet that Fletcher 
was not entirely excluded from a ſhare in the conduct 
of the drama, may be gathered from a ſtory related by 
Winſtanley, viz. that our two bards having concerted 
the rough draught of a tragedy over a bottle of wine 
at a tavern, Fletcher ſaid, he would undertake to 47 
tbe king, which words being overheard by the waiter, 
who had not happened to have been witneſs to the con- 
text of their converſation, he lodged an information of 
treaſon againſt them. But on their explanation of it 
only to mean the deſtruction of a theatrical monarch, 
their loyalty moreover being unquettioned, the affair 
ended in a jeſt. . 
On the whole, the works of theſe authors have un- 
doubtedly very great merit, and ſome of their pieces 
deſervedly ſtand on the lift of the preſent ornaments of 
the theatre. The plots are ingenious, intereſting, and 
well managed; the characters ſtrongly marked; and the 
dialogue ſprightly and natural: yet there is in the latter 
a coarſeneſs which is not ſuitable to the politeneſs of 
the preſent age; and a fondneſs of repartee, which fre- 
quently runs into obſcenity, and which we may ſup- 
poſe was the vice of that time, ſince even the delicate 
Shakeſpeare himſelf is not entirely free from it. But 
as theſe authors have more of that kind of wit than the 
laſt- mentioned writer, it is not to be wondered if their 
works were, in the licentious reign of Charles II. pre- 
ferred to his. Now, however, to the honour of the pre- 
ſent taſte be it ſpoken, the tables are entirely turned; and 
while Shakeſpeare's immortal works are our conſtant and 
daily fare, thoſe of Beaumont and Fletcher, tho' delicate 
in their kind, are only occaſionally ſerved up; and even 
then great pains are taken to clear them of that fuer, 
which the haut gout of their contemporaries conſidered 
a3 their ſupremeſt reliſh, but which the more undepraved 
taite of ours has been juſtly taught to look on as what 
it really is, no more than a corrupt and unwholeſome 
taint, ; 
Some of their plays were printed in quarto during 
the lives of the authors; and in the year 1645, there 
was publiſhed in folio a collection of ſuch plays as had 
not been printed before, amounting to between 30 and 


40. Thus collection was publiſhed by Mr Shirley, af. 


the earl of Pembroke, by ten of the moſt famous actors. 
In 1679, there was an edition of all their plays pu- 
bliſhed in folio; another edition in 1711 by Mr Ton- 
fon, in ſeven volumes 8%®, and the laſt in 1751. 
BrAUMONr, a town of the Netherlands, in Hain- 
ault,, on the confines of the territory of Liege. It was 
ceded to the French in 1684; and taken in 1691 by the 
Engliſh, who blew up the caſtle. It is ſituated be- 
tween the rivers Maeſe and Sambre, in E. Long. 4. 1. 
N. Lat. 50. 12. ; 

Vol. II, 
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of; and in this he was ſo ſucceſsful, that though his 


ter the ſhutting up of the theatres; and dedicated to 
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BrAu MO e Roger, a town of Upper Normandy Beaumont 
in France. E. Long. o. 56. N. Lat. 49. 2. 1 : 
 Breavmonr eV icompte, a town of Maine in France. Boerne 
E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 48. 12. * 
Beaumont ſur Oiſe, a town in the Iſle of France, 
ſeated on the declivity of a hill, with a bridge over 
the river Oiſe. E. Long. 2. 29. N. Lat. 49. 9. 
BEAUNE, a handſome town of France, in Bur— 
Bana remarkable for its excellent wine, and for an 
oſpital founded here in 1443. Its collegiate church 
is alſo one of the fineſt in France: the great altar is 
adorned with a table enriched with jewels; and its or- 
gans are placed on a piece of architecture which is the 
admiration of the curious. E. Long. 4. 50. N. Lat. 
4.1. > | | 
BEAUSOBRE (Iſaac de), a learned minifter of the 
reformed religion, was born at Niort. He retired into 
Holland ; and from thence to Berlin, where he was 
made chaplain to the king of Pruſſia, and counſellor 
of the Royal Conſiſtory. He wrote a Defence of the 
Doctrines of the Reformation; a Tranſlation of the 
New Teſtament into French, with notes, in two vols 
quarto ; and ſeveral other works. He died in 1738, 
aged 79. 
BEAUTY, in its native ſignification, is appropri- 
ated to objects of ſight. Objects of the other ſenſes - 
may be agreeable, ſuch as the ſounds of muſical inftra- 
ments, the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of ſome ſurfaces ; 
but the agreeableneſs called beauty belongs to objects of 
ſight. | | | 
Objects of ſight are more complex than thoſe of any 
other ſenſe : in the ſimpleſt, we perceive colour, figure, 
length, breadth, thickneſs. A tree is compoſed of a 
trunk, branches, and leaves; it has colour, figure, ſize, 
and ſometimes motion : by means of each of theſe par- 
ticulars, ſeparately conſidered, it appears beautiful; 
but a complex perception of the whole greatly aug- 
ments the beauty of the object. The human body is 
a compoſition of numberleſs beauties a from the 
parts and qualities of the object, various colours, vari- 
ous motions, figures, fize, &c. all united in one com- 
plex object, and ſtriking the eye with combined force. 
Hence it is, that besuty, a quality ſo remarkable in 
viſible objects, lends its name to every thing that is e- 
minently agreeable. Thus, by a figure of ſpeech, we 
ſay, a beautiful ſound, a beautiful thought, a beautiful 
diſcovery, &C. | | | 155 
Conſidering attentively the beauty of viſible objects, Elements of 
two kinds are diſcovered. The firſt may be termed Cm. 
intrinſic beauty, becauſe it is diſcovered in a ſingle ob- 
ject, without relation to any other: the other may be 
termed relative, being founded on the relation of ob- 
jets. Intrinſic beauty is a perception of ſenſe merely; 
for to perceive the beauty of a ſpreading oak, or of + 
flowing river, no more is required but ſingly an act of 
viſion. Relative beauty is accompanied with an act of 
underſtanding and reflection: for we perceive not the 
relative beauty of a ſine inſtrument or engine, until we 
learn its uſe and deſtination. In a word, intrinfic 
beauty is ultimate; and relative beauty is that of means 
relating to ſome good end or purpoſe. Theſe different 
beauties agree in one capital circumſtance, that both 
are equally perceived as belonging to the object; which 
will be readily admitted with reſpect to intrinſic beauty, 
but is not ſo obvious with reſpect to the other. The 
6 U utility 
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of admiration or of defire ; but why ſhould utility make 


it beautiful? A natural propenſity of the human mind 


* Sce Gran- 
deur and 
Mation. 


will explain this difficulty: By an eaſy tranſition of 
ideas, the beauty of the effect is transferred to the cauſe, 
and is perceived as one of the qualities of the cauſe. 
"Thus a ſubject void of intrinſie beauty, appears beau- 
tiful by its utility; a dwelling houſe void of all regu— 
larity, is however beautiful in the view of convenience; 
and the want of ſymmetry in a tree, will not prevent 
its appearing beautiful, if it be known to produce 
good fruit. Se 
When theſe two beauties concur in any object, it 
appears delightful. Every member of the human body 
poſſeſſes both in a high degree. | 
The beauty of utility, being accurately proportioned 
to the degree of utility, requires no illuſtration: But 
intrinſic beauty, being more complex, cannot be handled 
diſtinctly without being analyſed. If a tree be beau- 
tiful by means of its colour, figure, motion, ſize, &c. 
it is in reality poſſeſſed of ſo many different beauties. 
The beauty of colour is too familiar to need explana- 
tion. The beauty of figure 1s more : for example, 
viewing any body as a whole, the beauty of its figure 
ariſes from regularity and ſimplicity ; viewing the parts 
with relation to each other, uniformity, proportion, 
and order, contribute to its beauty. The beauties of 
grandeur and motion are confidered ſeparately *, : 
We ſhall here make a few obſervations on ſimplicity, 
which may be of uſe in examining the beauty of ſingle 
objects. 
mind at once, diſturb the attention, and paſs without 


making any laſting impreſſion : In the ſame manner, 


even a ſingle object, conſiſting of a multiplicity of 
parts, equals not, in ſtrength of impreſſion, a more 
ſimple object comprehended in one view. This juſtifies 
ſimplicity in works of art, as oppoſed to complicated 
circumſtances and crowded ornaments. Tha 
It would be endleſs to enumerate the effects that are 

produced by the various combinations of the principles 
of beauty. A few examples will be ſufficient to give 
the reader ſome idea of this ſubject. A circle and a 
ſquare are each perfectly regular: a ſquare, however, 
1s leſs beautiful than a circle ; and the reaſon is, that 
the attention is divided among the ſides and angles of 
a ſquare; whereas the circumference of a circle, being 
a ſingle object, makes one entire impreſſion : And thus 
fimplicity contributes to beauty. For the ſame reaſon, 
a ſquare is more beautiful than a hexagon or oQagon. 
A ſquare is likewiſe more beautiful than a parallelo- 

ram, becauſe it is more regular and uniform. But 
this holds with reſpect to intrinfic beauty only: for in 
many inſtances, as in the doors and windows of a 
dwelling-houſe, utility turns the ſcales on the ſide of 
the parallelogram. | 

Again, a parallelogram depends, for its beauty, on 


the proportion of its ſides : A great inequality of its 


ſides annihilates its beauty: Approximation toward 
equality hath the ſame effect; for proportion there de- 
generates into imperfect uniformity, and the figure ap- 
pears an unſucceſsful attempt toward a ſquare. And 
hence proportion contributes to beauty. 

An equilateral triangle yields not to a ſquare in re- 
gularity nor in uniformity of parts, and it is more ſim- 
ple. But an equilateral triangle is leſs beautiful than 
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Beauty. utility of the plough, for example, may make it an object 


* 


obſcure than the paralleliſm of the ſides 


A multitude of objects crowding into the 


than can be done where theſe particulars are wanting. 


as it is frequently connected with utility, it proves an 


1 
a ſquare; which muſt be owing to inferiority of order Peay 
in the poſition of its parts; the order ariſing. from the 
equal inclination of the fides of ſuch an an 2 is more 

of a ſquare, 
And hence order contributes to beauty not leſs than 
ſimplicity,” regularity, or proportion. 

Uniformity is ſingular in one circumſtance, that it 
1s apt to diſguſt by exceſs. A number of things def. 
tined for the ſame uſe, as windows, chairs, &c. cannot 
be too uniform. But a ſcrupulous uniformity of parts 
in a large garden or field, is far from being agreeable. 

In all the works of nature, ſimplicity mals a capital 
figure. It alſo makes a figure in works of art : Pro. 
fuſe ornament in painting, gardening, or architecture, 
as well as in dreſs or in language, ſhows a mean or cor- 
rupted taſte. Simplicity in behaviour and manners has 
au inchanting effect, and never fails to gain our affec- 
tion. Very different are the artificial manners of mo- 
dern times. A gradual progreſs from ſimplicity to 
complex forms and profuſe ornament, ſeems to be the 
fate of all the fine arts; reſembling behaviour, which 
from original candor and ſimplicity, has degenerated 
into duplicity of heart and artificial refinements. At 
preſent, literary productions are crowded with words, 
epithets, figures: In muſic, ſentiment is neglected for 
the luxury of harmony, and for difficult movement. 

With regard to the final cauſe of beauty, one thing 
is evident, that our reliſh of regularity, uniformity, 
proportion, order, and ſimplicity, contributes greatly 
to enhance the beauty of the objects that ſurround us, 
and of courſe tends to our happineſs. - We may be 
confirmed in his thought, upon reflecting, that our 
taſte for theſe particulars is not accidental, but uniform 
and univerſal, making a branch of our nature. At the 
ſame time, regularity, uniformity, order, and ſimplicity, 
contribute each of them to readineſs of apprehenſion, 
and enable us to form more diſtin& ideas of objects 


Beauty 


Becanor.! 
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In ſome inſtances, as in animals, proportion is evidently 
connected with utility, and is the more agreeable on 
that account. ; 


Beauty, in many inſtances, promotes induſtry; and 


additional incitement to enrich our fields and improve 
our manufaGures. Theſe, however, are but ſlight 
effects, compared with the connections that are formed 
among individuals in ſociety by means of beauty. 
The qualifications of the head and heart are undoubt- 
edly the moſt ſolid and moſt permanent foundations of 
ſuch connections: But, as external beauty lies more 
in view, and is more obvious to the bulk of mankind, 
than the qualities now mentioned, the ſenſe of* beauty 
has a more extenſive influence in forming theſe con- 
nections. At any rate, it concurs in an eminent de- 
gree with mental qualihcations, in producing ſocial in- 
tercourſe, mutual good-will, and conſequently mutual 
aid and ſupport, which are the life of ſociety: it muſt 
not however be overlooked, that the ſenſe of beauty 
does not tend to advance the intereſts of ſociety, but 
when in a due mean with reſpe& to ſtrength. Love, 
in particular, ariſing from a ſenſe of beauty, loſes, 
when exceſſive, its ſocial character; the appetite for 
gratification, prevailing over affection for the beloved 
object, is ungovernable, and tends violently to its end, | 
regardleſs of the miſery that muſt follow. 3 1 
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| becomes painful, like hunger or thirſt; and produceth 

decor. no happineſs, but in the inſtant of fruition. This ſug- 
EL geſts an important leſſon, that moderation in our de- 
ſires and appetites, which fits us for doing our duty, 
contributes at the ſame time the moſt to happineſs ; 
even ſocial paſſions, when moderate, are more pleaſant 
than when they ſwell beyond proper bounds. 


is the harmony and juſtneſs of the whole compoſition 
taken together. 5 
BEAUVATS, an epiſcopal city in the Iſle of France, 
and capital of the Beauvoiſis. The cathedral church is 
dedicated to St Peter, and is much admired for its fine 
architecture. It contains a great number of relics, and 
a library of curious books. There are ſeveral other 
churches, among which 1s one dedicated to St Stephen, 
remarkable for its curious windows. The town was in- 
elfectually beſieged by the Engliſn in 1443, and by the 
duke of Burgundy with an army of 80,000 men. In 
this laſt ſiege the women ſignalized themſelves under 
the conduct of Jeane Hachette, who ſet up a ſtandard 
yet preſerved in the church of the Jacobins. The duke 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege; and in memory of the 
womens exploits, they walk firſt in a proceſſion on the 
10'b of July, the anniverſary of their deliverance. The 
inhabitants carry on a good trade in beautiful tapeſtry. 
Beauvais is fituated on the river Therin, in E. Long. 
2. 15. N. Lat. 49. 26. 

Brauvais, a town of France, in Upper Languedoc, 
ſeated on the river Teſcou. E. Long. 1. 43. N. Lat. 

a 
BEAUVIN, a city of Burgundy in France, in E. 
Long. 4. 50. N. Lat. 47. 

BEAUVOIR fur Mer, a maritime town of Poictou, 
in France, with the title of marquiſate. W. Long. 
I. 5. N. Lat. 46. 45. 
BEAUVOISIS, a territory of France, formerly 
part of Picardy, but now of the Iſle of France. Beau- 
vais is the capital. 
BEBELINGUEN, a town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, ſeated on a lake from which 
proceeds the river Worm. E. Long. 9. 8. N. Lat. 
48. 45. 
BEBRYCIA, (anc. geog.), an ancient name of 
Bithynia, ſo called from the Bebryces its inhabitants. 
The Bebryces were afterwards driven out by the Thra- 
clans, viz. the Bithyni and Thyni; from whom, in 
proceſs of time, the country took the name of Bzthy- 
nia. See BIiTHYNIA. 
BEC, a town of France, in Normandy, ſeated on a 
tongue of land, at the confluence of two rivers, in E. 
Long. o. 52. N. Lat. 48. 45. 
BECAH, or Bex An, a Jewiſh coin, being half a 
ſhekel. In Dr Arbuthnot's table of reductions, the 
bekah amounts to 13424. in Dr Prideaux's computa- 
tion to 18. 6d. Every Iſraelite paid an hundred bekahs 
a head annually for the ſupport of the temple. 
SECALS, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies to appeaſe, 
o allay. | 
Becarm, in the ſea language. A ſhip is ſaid to be 
Calncd, when there is not a breath of wind to fill the 
ails. 

BECANOR, a town of India, in Aſia, ſeated on 
the river Ganges, in E. Long. 83. 5. N. Lat. 27. 40. 
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neanty this tate, is no longer a ſweet agreeable paſſion : it 


BzavuTy, in architecture, painting, and other arts, 
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BECCABUNGA, nRoOOKLIME; the trivial name of Beceabunga 
a ſpecies of veronica. See VERONICA. | 
BECCLES, a large town of Suffolk in England, 
in E. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 52. 38. 
BECHER (John Joachim), a celebrated chemiſt, 
was born at Spires, in 1645. He was connected with 
the moſt learned men in Europe; and the emperor, the 
electors of Mentz and Bavaria, and other perſons of 
high rank, furniſhed him with the means of making expe- 
riments in mathematics, natural philoſophy, medicine, 
and chemiſtry. As hts thoughts were very judicious and 
' uncommon with reſpect to œconomy and to increafing 
the revenues of a ſtate, he was invited to Vienna, where 
he contributed greatly to the eſtabliſhment of ſeveral 
manufactures, a chamber of commerce, and an India 
company; but the jealouſy of ſome of the miniſters oc- 
caſioned his diſgrace and ruin. He was not leſs un- 
happy at Mentz, Munich, and Wurtzburg ; which de- 
termined him to go to Haerlem, where he invented a 
machine for working a great quantity of ſilk in a little 
time, and with few hands: but 'new misfortunes made 
him come to England, and he died at London in 1685. 
He wrote many works; the principal of which are, 
I. Phyſica Subterranea, which was reprinted at Leipſic in 
1703, and in 1739, in octavo, with a ſmall treatiſe, by 
E. Stahl, intitled Specimen Becherianum. 2. Experi- 
mentum chymicum novum, 8v0. 3. Character pro No- 
titia Linguarum univerſali. 4. Inſtitutiones Chymicæ, 
ſeu Manuductio ad Philoſophiam Hermeticam, 4to. 
Fe Inflitutiones Chymica prodromæ, 12mo. 6. Expe- 
rimentum novum ac curioſum de Minera arenaria per- 
petua, &c. 

BECHIN, a town of Bohemia, in a circle of the 
ſame name. It was taken and burnt by general Be- 
quoi in 1619. It is ſeated on the river Lauſnics, in 
E. Long. 15. 12. N. Lat. 49. 14. 

BECK, or BER E, a word which imports a ſmall 
ſtream of water iſſuing from ſome burn or ſpring. 
Hence Hell. bechs, little brooks in the rough and wild 
mountains about Richmond near Lancaſhire, ſo called 
on account of their ghaſtlineſs and depth. 

Beck is chiefly uſed among us in the compoſition of 
names of places originally ſituated on rivulets: hence 
Walbeck, Bournbeck, &c. The Germans uſe back in 
the ſame manner. 

BECKET (Thomas), lord chancellor of England, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury in the 12th century. The 
ſtory of his birth is as extraordinary as that of his life. 
It is related, that his father Gilbert Becket, ſome time 
ſheriff of London, went on a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 
where, being ſurpriſed and enſlaved by a party of Sa- 
racens, his maſter's daughter fell in love with him; and 
that when he made his eſcape, ſhe followed him to Lon- 
don. So ſingular an inſtance of heroic affection ſtruck 
him; and after conſulting with ſome biſhops, he bap- 
tized her by the name of Matilda, and married her ; 
from which marriage proceeded the haughty Thomas 
Becket. Being raiſed to the archbiſhoprick, he began 
the great diſpute between the crown and the mitre, 
and ſided with the pope: at which King Henry was 
greatly offended ; and calling an aſſembly of the bi- 


Becket. 


ſhops at Weſtminſter, offered fix articles againſt papal 
encroachments, which he urged Becket to aſſent to. 
Becket, at the importunities of ſeveral lords, ſigned 
them; but relapſing, he was ordered to be tried as a 

6 U 2 traitor; 
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traitor; upon which he fled into Flanders. The king 
baniſhed all his relations, and Becket excommunicated 
all his oppoſers. At laſt, after ſeven years, by the in- 
terceſſion of the French king and the pope, he return- 
ed; but refuſed to abſolve theſe biſhops and others he 
had excommunicated : 'whereupon the king grew enra- 
52 and four of his knights, thinking to pleaſe the 


ing, murdered Becket. Two years after, Becket was 


canonized; and the fame year, a particular collect was 


appointed to be read in all the churches of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, for expiating the guilt of his mur- 
der. The next year, king Henry returning from France, 
went to Canterbury, where he did penance, as a teſti- 
mony of his grief for the murder. In 1221, Becket's 
body was taken up, 50 years after his murder, in the 
preſence of king Henry III. and a great concourſe of 
the nobility and others, and depoſited in a rich ſhrine, 


erected at the expence of Stephen Langton archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, which was ſoon viſited from all parts, 
and enriched with the moſt coſtly gifts and offerings; 
and the miracles ſaid to be wrought at his tomb were 
ſo numerous, that Gervaſe of Canterbury tells us, there 
were two large volumes of them kept in that church. The 
monks uſed to raiſe his body every year; and the day 
on which this ceremony was performed, which was called 
the day of his tran/lation, was a general holiday : every 
5o'h year there was celebrated a jubilee to his honour, 
which laſted 15 days: plenary indulgences were then 
granted to all that viſited his tomb; and 100,000 pil- 
grims have been regiſtered, at a time in Canterbury. 
'The devotion towards him had quite effaced 1a that 
town the adoration of the Deity ; nay, even that of the 
Virgin. At God's altar, for inſtance, there were of- 
fered in one year 3/. 25. 6d. at the Virgin's, 63 /. 
5 . 6d. at St Thomas's, 832/. 12s. 3d. But next 
year, the diſproportion was ſtill greater: there was not 
a penny offered at God's altar; the Virgin's gained 
only 4]. 1s. 8 d. but St Thomas had got for his ſhare 
954/. 65. 3d. Lewis VII. of France had made a pil- 
grimage to this miraculous tomb, and had beſtowed on 
the ſhrine a jewel which was eſteemed the richeſt in 
Henry VIII. to whom, it may eaſily 
be imagined, how obnoxious a ſaint of this character 
behoved to appear, and how much contrary to all 
his projects for degrading the authority of the court 
of Rome, not only pillaged the rich ſhrine dedica- 


ted to St Thomas; but made the ſaint himſelf be cited- 


to appear in court, and be tried and condemned as a 
traitor: he ordered his name to be {truck out of the ca- 
tendar; the office for his feſtival to be expunged from 


all breviaries; and his bones to be burnt, and the aſhes 
thrown in the air. 1 


BECKINGHAM (Charles), an Engliſh dramatic 
writer, was the ſon of a linen-draper in London, and 
born in 1699. He was educated at that great nurſery 
of learning Merchant-Taylor's ſchool, under the learned 
Dr Smith, where he made a very great proficiency in 
all his ſtudies, and gave the ſtrongeſt teſtimonials of 
very extraordinary abilities. In poetry more particu- 
larly he very early diſcovered an uncommon genius, two 
dramatic pieces of his writing being reprefented on the 
ſtage before he had completed his z0th year: and 
thoſe not ſuch as required the leaſt indulgence or al- 
lowance on account of his years; but ſuch as bore evi- 


gence to a boldneſs of ſentiment, an accuracy of dic- - 


1080 


ripened a ge. 
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tion, an ingenuity of conduQ, and a maturity of judg- 
ment, which would have done honour to a much more 
The titles of his plays, both of which 
are tragedies, are, 1. Henry IV. of France. 2. Scipio 
Africanus. At the repreſentation of the laſt- mentioned 
piece, which indeed was the firſt he wrote, his ſchool- 
maſter Dr Smith, as a peculiar mark of diſtinction and 
regard to the merit of his pupil, gave all his boys a 
holiday on the afternoon of the Ak benefit, in or- 
der to afford an opportunity, to ſuch of them as plea- 
ſed, to pay their compliments to their ſchool-fellow on 


Beckum 
| , 
Bed, 


that occaſion. Beſides theſe dramatic pieces, he wrote 


ſeveral other poems: but his genius was not permitted 
any very long period to expand itſelf in; for he died 
on the 18th of February, 1730, in the 32d year of his 
age. 

 BECKUM, a town of the biſhopric of Munſter, in 
Germany, ſeated at the ſource of the river Verſe, in 
E. Long. 8. 18. N. Lat. 51. 46. 

BECSANGIL, anciently Bithynia, a province of 
Natolia in Aſia; bounded on the north, by the Black 
Sea; on the weſt, by the ſea of Marmora; on the ſouth, 
by Natoha Proper; and on the eaſt, by the province 
of Bolli. The principal town is Burſa. 

BECTASSE, an order or ſect of religious among 

the Turks, denominated from their founder Be&aſh, 
preacher to ſultan Amurath. All the Janizaries be- 


longing to the Porte are of the religion of bectaſſe, 


being even ſaid to have derived their origin from the 
founder of this ſect. The habit of the bectaſſe is white: 
on their heads they wear white caps of ſeveral pieces, 
with turbans of wool, twiſted rope-faſhion. They ob- 
ſerve conſtantly the hour of prayer, which they perform 
in their own aſſemblies, and make frequent declarations 
of the unity of God. R185 

BED, a convenience for ſtretching and compoling 
the body on, for eaſe, reſt, or ſleep, conſiſting gene- 
rally of feathers incloſed 1n a ticken caſe. There are 


varieties of beds, as a ſtanding bed, a ſettee-bed, a 


tent-bed, a truckle-bed, &c. 

It was univerſally the practice, in the firſt ages, for 
mankind to ſleep upon ſkins of beaſts. It was origi- 
nally the cuſtom of the Greeks and Romans. It was 
particularly the cuſtom of the ancient Britons, before 


Whittaker's 
Hiſtory of 


Mancheſter, 


the Roman invaſion; and theſe ſkins were ſpread on the 


floor of their apartments. Afterwards they were chan- 
ged for looſe ruſhes and heather, as the Welch a few 


years ago lay on the former, and the Highlanders of 


Scotland fleep on the latter to this preſent moment. In 
proceſs of time, the Romans ſuggeſted to the interior 
Britons the uſe, and the introduction of agriculture 
ſupplied them with the means, of the neater conveni- 


ency of ftraw-beds. The beds of the * Roman gentry * 


at this period were generally filled with feathers, and lib, vill 


thoſe of the inns with the ſoft down of reeds. But for 
many ages the beds of the Ttalians had been conſtantly 
compoſed of ſtraw; it ſtill formed thoſe of the ſoldiers 
and officers at the conqueſt of Lancaſhire ; and from 
both, our countrymen learnt their uſe. But it appears 
to have been taken up only by the gentlemen, as the 
common Welſh had their beds thinly ſtuffed with ruſhes. 
as late as the concluſion of the 12 century; and with 
the gentlemen it continued many ages afterwards 
Straw was uſed even in the royal chambers of Eng- 
land, as late as the cloſe of the 13. Moſt of the — 
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c. 45. and 
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ſants about Mancheſter lie on chaff at preſent: and 
traw-beds remain to this day general in France and 
Italy. But they were no longer ſuffered to reſt upon 
the ground. The better mode that had anciently pre- 
vailed in the eaſt, and long before been introduced into 


Jed, 


Italy, was adopted in Britain; and they were now 
mounted on pedeſtals f. This, however, was equally 


the floor among the common people. And the groſs 
cuſtom, that had prevailed from the beginning, was re- 
tained by the lower Britons to the laſt; and theſe 
ground-beds were laid along the walls of their houſes, 
and formed one common dormitory for all the members 
of the family. The faſhion continued univerſally among 
the inferior ranks of the Welch within theſe four or five 
ages, and with the more uncivilized part of the Highlan- 
ders nearly to our own times. And even at no great 
diſtance from Mancheſter, in the neighbouring Buxton, 
and within theſe 60 or 70 years, the perſons that re- 
paired to the bath are all ſaid to have ſlept in one long 
chamber together ; the upper part being allotted to the 
ladies, and the lower to the gentlemen, and only par- 
titioned from each other by a curtain. | 
Dining- Bro, leQus tricliniaris, or diſcubitorius, that 
whereon the ancients lay at meals. The dining or diſ- 
cubitory beds were four or five feet high. Three of 
theſe beds were ordinarily. ranged by a ſquare table 


were called triclinium) in ſuch a manner, that one of 
the ſides of the table remained open, and acceſſible to 
the waiters, Each bed would hold three or four, rarely 
five perſons. Theſe beds were unknown before the ſe- 
cond Punic war: the Romans, till then, ſat down to 
eat on plain wooden benches, in imitation of the heroes 
of Homer, or, as Varro expreſſes it, after the manner 
of the Lacedzmonians and Cretans. Scipio Africa- 
nus firſt made an innovation : he had brought from 
Carthage ſome of theſe little beds called punicani, or 
archaici ; being of a wood common enough, very low, 
ſtuffed only with ſtraw or hay, and covered with goats 
or ſheeps ſkins, hedinis pellibus ftrati. In reality, there 
was no great difference, as to delicacy, between theſe 
new beds and the ancient benches ; but the cuſtom of 
frequent bathing, which began then to obtain, by ſoft- 
ening and relaxing the body, put men on trying to reſt 
themſelves more commodiouſſy by lying along than b 
ſitting down. For the ladies, it did not ſeem at fr 
conliſtent with their modeſty to adopt the mode of ly- 
ing; accordingly they kept to the old cuſtom. all the 
time of the commonwealth; but, from the firſt Cæſars, 
they eat on their beds. For the youth, who had not 
Vet put on the Yoga virilis, they were long kept to the 
ancient diſcipline. When they were admitted to table, 
they only ſat on the edge of the beds of their neareſt 
relations. Never, ſays Suetonius, did the young Cz- 
lars, Caius and Lucins, eat at the table of Auguſtus; 
but they were ſet in imo loco, or, as Tacitus expreſſes 
it, ad lecti fulcra, From the greateſt ſimplicity, the 
omans, by degrees, carried their dining- beds to the 
moſt ſurpriſing magnificence. Pliny affures us, it was 
ao new thing to ſee them covered over with plates of 
ver, adorned with the ſofteſt mats, and the richeſt 


gs as Lampridius, ſpeaking of Heliogabalus, 


ut lectos & tricliniares, 
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confined to the gentlemen. The bed ſtill continued on 


(whence both the table and the room where they eat 


beds of ſolid ſilver, folido argento ha- 
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that Pompey, in his third triumph, brought in beds of 
gold. —The Romans had alſo beds whereon they ſtu- 
died, and beds whercon the dead were carried to the 
funeral pile. 

Bep-Moulding in architecture, a term uſed for 
thoſe members of a corniche which are placed below 
the coronet; and now uſually confiſts of an ogee, a 
lift, a large boultine, and another liſt under the co- 
ren. 

BED of Juſtice, in the French cuſtoms, a throne up- 
on which the king is ſeated when he goes to the parlia- 
ment. The king never holds a bed of juſtice unleſs for 
affairs that concern the ſtate, and then all the officers 
of parliament are clothed in ſcarlet robes. 

B- of the Carriage of a Great Gun, a thick plank, 
that lies under the piece; being, as it were, the body 
of the carriage. OS. 

Bep, in maſonry, a courſe or range of ſtones; and 
the joint of the bed is the mortar between two ſtones, 
placed over each other. 

Bes, in gardening, ſquare or oblong pieces of 
ground, in a garden, raiſed a little above the level of 
the adjoining ground, and wherein they ſow ſeeds or 
plant roots.. | 

Hot- BED. See HoT- Bed. | 

Lords of the Bxp-Chamber, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, 
ten lords who attend in their turns, each a week; du- 
ring which time they lie in the king*s bed-chamber, and 
wait on him when he dines in private. | 

BEDA, commonly called venerable Bede, one of 
our moſt ancient hiſtorians, was born in the year 672, 
in the neighbourhood of Weremouth, in the biſhoprick 
of Durham. He was educated by the abbot Benedict 
in the monaſtery of St Peter, near the mouth of the ri- 
ver Wyre. At the age of 19 he was ordained deacon,. 
and prieft in the year 702. About this time he was 
invited to Rome by Pope Sergius; but there is no ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to believe that he accepted the invitation. 

In the year 731 he publiſhed his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; 
a work of ſo much merit, notwithſtanding the legendary 
tales it contains, that it were alone ſufficient to immor- 
talize the author. He died in the year 735 of a lin- 
gering confumption, probably occaſioned by a ſeden- 
tary life, and a long uninterrupted application to ſtu- 
dy and literary compoſitions, of which he left an in- 
credible number. He was buried in the church of his. 
convent at Jarrow ; but his bones were afterwards re- : 
moved to Durham, and there depoſited in the ſame 
coffin with thoſe of St Cuthbert. Bede was undoubt- 
edly a ſingular phenomenon in an ignorant and illiterate 
age. His learning, for the times, was extenſive, his 
application incredible, his piety exemplary, and his 
modeſty exceſſive. He was univerſally admired, con- 
ſulted, and eſteemed, during his life; and his writings . 
are deſervedly conſidered as the foundation of our ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory. His language is neither elegant 
nor pure, but perſpicuous and eaſy.— All his works 
are in Latin. The firſt general collection of them ap- 
peared at Paris, in 1544, in three volumes in folio. 
They were printed again at the ſame place in 1554, in 
eight volumes. They were alſo publiſhed in the ſame 
ſize and number of volumes at Bafſi] in 1563, reprinted 
at Cologne in 1612, and at the ſame place in 1688. 
Beſides this general collection, there are ſeveral of his 
compoſitions, which have been printed ſeparately, or 
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B E D [ 
amongſt the collections of the writings. of ancient au- 
thors ; and there are ſeveral manuſcripts aſcribed to 
him, which are preſerved in the different libraries in 
Oxford and Cambridge. 4 

BEDALL, a town in the north riding of York- 
ſhire. Through this town paſſes a Roman cauſeway 
to Richmond, Barnard-caſtle, &c. The parts adja- 


cent are noted for hunting and road horſes. W. Long. 
31. ©. N. Lat. 54. 30. | 


BEDA RIEUX, or Bec p' ARIEUR, a town of Lan- 


guedoc in France, ſeated on the river Obe, in E. Long. 


3. 24. N. Lat. 43. 29. 
BEDEL. See BRA DLE. tt 
Beper, a ſmall town in the north riding of York- 


' ſhire, ſeated on a little brook, in W. Long. 1. 30. 


N. Lat. 54-30. | 
BEDELL (Dr William), a learned prelate, born 
in Eſſex in 1570. He went with Sir Henry Wotton 


tbe Engliſh ambaſſador, to the republic of Venice, as 


his chaplain, in 1604; and continuing eight years in 


that city, contracted an intimate acquaintance with the 


famous father Paul, of whom he learned Italian ſo well 
as to tranſlate the Engliſh Common-Prayer Book into 
that language: in return he drew up an Engliſh gram- 
mar for father Pavl, who declared he had learned more 
from him in all parts of divinity, than from any one 
beſide. He was accordingly much concerned when 
Bedell left Venice ; and at his departure preſented him 


with his picture, the MSS. of his Hiſtory of the coun- 


try of Trent, his Hiſtory of the Interdi& and Inqui- 
fition, with other literary donations. In 1629, he ob- 
tained the biſhopric of Kilmore and Adragh in Ireland; 
and finding theſe dioceſes in great diſorder, applied 
himſelf vigorouſly to reform the abuſes there. He 
was no perſecutor of Papiſts, but laboured with great 
ſucceſs to convert the better fort of the Popiſh clergy : 
he procured an Iriſh tranſlation of the Common-Prayer 
Book, which he cauſed to be read in his cathedral 
every Sunday; and the New Teſtament having been 
tranſlated by archbiſhop Daniel, he procured one of 
the Old Teſtament ; which he having been prevented 
from printing himſelf, was afterward executed at the 
expence of the great Mr Robert Boyle. He publiſhed 
in 1624, a controverſial book againft the Roman-ca- 
tholics, which he dedicated to Charles prince of Wales; 
and aſſiſted the archbiſhop of Spalatro in finiſhing his 
famous work De Republica Ecclefraſtica. | 
When the bloody rebellion broke out in Ireland, in 
October 1641, the biſhop at firſt did not feel the vio- 
lence of its effects; for the very rebels had conceived a 
rern veneration for him, and they declared he ſhould 
e the laſt Engliſhman they would drive out of Ireland. 
His was the only houſe in the county of Cavan that was 
unviolated, and it was filled with the people who fled 
to him for ſhelter. About the middle of December, 
however, the rebels, purſuant to orders received from 
their council of ſtate at Kilkenny, required him to diſ- 
miſs the people that were with him ; which he refuſed 
to do, declaring he would ſhare the ſame fate with the 


_ reſt. Upon this they ſeized him, his two ſons, and Mr 


Clogy who had married his daughter-in-law, and car- 
ried them priſoners to the caſtle of Cloughboughter, 
ſurrounded by a deep water, where they put them all, 
except the biſhop, in irons ; after ſome time, however, 
this part of their ſeverity was abated, After being 


ro8a .] 


B E D 

confined for about three weeks, the biſhop and his two 
ſons, and Mr Clogy, were exchanged for ſome of the 
principal rebels: but 

7 of February 1642, his death being chiefly occa- 
ſioned by his late impriſonment, and the weight of 
ſorrows which lay upon his mind. The Iriſh did him 
unuſual honours at his burial; for the chief of the re- 
bels gathered their forces together, and with them ac- 
companied his body to the church- yard. 

BE DER, a ſtrong town of Aſia, in the dominions 
of the Great Mogul. E. Long. 95. 10. N. Lat. 16. 50. 
BED FORD, the county town of Bedfordſhire in 
England, ſeated on both ſides of the river Ouſe, over 
which there is a ſtone bridge; in W. Long. o. 20. N. 
Lat. 52. 6. It is an ancient town, and pleaſantly fi. 
tuated, but not very large nor well built; though the 
buildings are much improved of late, and the river made 
navigable. At this place the Britons were overthrown 
in a great battle in 572, by Cuthwulf the Saxon king; 
and here was a ſtrong caſtle, built in the time of the 
Normans by Pagan de Beauchamp, the third baron of 
Bedford. It was reduced by king Stephen after a long 
ſiege; and afterwards taken by king John, after a ſiege of 
60 days, from Fulco de Brent, who rebelled againſt his 
ſovereign, notwithftanding he had taken this caftle be- 
fore from the barons, and had it beſtowed upon him by 
the king. 'The town 1s a very ancient corporation, and 
has long ſent members to parliament. It is governed 
at preſent by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, twelve 
aldermen, two chamberlains, a town-clerk, and three 
ſerjeants. The neighbouring country 1s very fruitful 
in wheat, great quantities of which are carried from 
hence to Hitchen and Hertford markets, ſold, ground, 


and conveyed to London. The town has five churches, 


a free-ſchool, and ſeveral hoſpitals, and enjoys a good 
trade in corn by the way of Lynn. When the river is 


ſwelled by rains, eſpecially in winter, it is uſual in am- 


bridgeſhire to ſay, the bailiff of Bedford is coming, mean- 
ing, that it is going to lay their fens under water. At 
this town the noted John Bunyan, author of the Pil- 
grim's Progreſs, was educated, if not born *. 


on the caſt and ſouth, by Cambridgeſhire and Hert- 
fordſhire ; on the weſt, by Buckinghamſhire; and on 
the north, by Northamptonſhire and Huntingdonſhire. 
It is of an oval form, about 22 miles long, 15 broad, 
and 73 in compaſs; within which it contains 260,000 
acres, 9 hundreds, 10 market towns, and 124 pariſhes. 
The air is pleaſant and healthy; and the ſoil fruitful, 
eſpecially towards the north, where it is a deep clay. 
Towards the middle, the face of the country is lome- 
what hilly and woody, and the ſoil ſandy. Towards 
the ſouth, though the ſoil 1s not very rich, yet it py, 
duces abundance of excellent barley. A great part o 
the country is watered by the windings of the Oule, 


which divides it into two parts; and, being navigable, 


affords an eaſy conveyance for commodities to or from 
it. It yields alſo a great deal of fuller's earth, 2 
of wood except on the eaſt ſide, woad for dying, but- 
ter and cheeſe. Its principal manufactures are bone- 
lace and ſtraw-hats. It ſends four members to par 5 
ment, namely, two for Bedford, and two knights 10 


the ſhire, IEG | a . 
BEDLOE (William), who aſſumed th ofa 


the biſhop died ſoon after, on the B 


* See 
BEDFORDSHIRE, an inland county of England, Bunyot 
in the Norfolk-circuit, and dioceſe of Lincoln; bounded | 
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captain, Was an infamous adventurer of low birth, who 
had travelled over a great part of Europe under differ- 
ent names and diſguiſes, and had paſſed among ſeveral 
ignorant perſons for a man of rank and fortune. En- 
couraged by the ſucceſs of Oates, he turned evidence, 
ave an account of Godfey's murder, and added many 
%rcumitances to the narrative of the former. Theſe vil- 
lains had the boldneſs to accuſe the queen of enterin 
into a conſpiracy againſt the king's life. A reward of 
00 l. was voted to Bedloe by the Commons. He is 
{aid to have aſſerted the reality of the plot on his death- 
bed: but it abounds with abſurdity, contradiction, and 
perjury ; and {till remains one of the greateſt problems 
in the Britiſh annals. He died at Briſtol 20h Auguſt, 
1680. Giles Jacob informs us, that he was author of 
a play called The Excommunicated Prince, or the Falſe 
Relig, 1679. The printer of it having, without the 
author's knowledge, added a ſecond title, and called it 
The Popiſh Plot in a Play, e excited the curioſity 
of the public, who were however much diſappointed 
when they found the plan of the piece to be founded 
on a quite different ſtory. Anth. a Wood will not al- 
low the captain the merit of this play; but aſſerts that 
it was written partly, if not entirely, by one Tho. Wal- 
ter, M. A. of Jeſus college, Oxford. | 
 _____BEDOVUINS, or Bepovis, a modern name of the 
bee Arabia, wild Arabs, whether in Aſia or Africa *. | 
187, BEDRIACUM, (anc. geog.), a village of Italy, 
| ſituated, according to Tacitus, between Verona and 
Cremona, but nearer the latter than the former. From 
the account given by that hiſtorian, Cluverius conjee- 
tures that the ancient Bedriacum ſtood in the place 
bee Cone. Where the city of Caneto now ſtands T7. This village 
was remarkable for the defeat of the emperor Galba by 
Otho, and afterwards of Otho by Vitellius. 
BEDWIN-macNa, a village five miles ſouth of 
Hungerford in Berkſhire in England. It has neither 
market nor fair ; but is a borough by preſcription, and 
lends two members to parliament. It is ſaid to have 
been a conſiderable place in the time of the Saxons, 
and that the traces of its fortifications are {till extant. 
BEE, in zoology. See Aris. But ſome late curious 
diſcoveries relating to bees having eſcaped the compiler 
of that article, we ſhall here ſupply the omiſſion ; and 
it 18 hoped that the importance of theſe diſcoveries, 
contidered either in a philoſophical or an economical 
view, will be a ſufficient excuſe for exhibiting them at 
lo great length. 5 | | 
| © Diſcoveries on the ſex of BRRs, explaining the manner 
m which their ſpecies is propagated ; with an account of 
! the utility that may be derived from thoſe diſcoveries by the 
bo actual application of them to practice f.] The molt 
b ſeilful naturaliſts have been ſtrangely miſled in their 
il, Tray, Opinion, that the bees, as well as the other tribes of 
ELAVIL animals, are perpetuated by copulation ; though they 
. Ke. acknowledge that they have never been able to detect 
them in the act. This part of phyſics has been the 
Principal object of my reſearches for ſeveral years paſt, 
having been inſenſibly engaged in it by the pleaſure I 
took in ſo curious an inquiry. The reſults of various 
Aperiments, made all in glaſs-hives, which carry with 
2 an entire evidence, afford ſufficient reaſons to 
, He that bees belong to that claſs of animals among 
which, altho' they have ſexes, a true copulation cannot 
e Proved ; and that their ova, like the ſpawn of fiſhes, 
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have of late found great quantities of drones much 


B E 

moſt probably owe their fecundation to an impregua- Bee. 
tion from the males, as will appear in the ſequel of 
this narrative. 

In order to be the better underſtood in the relation 
of my own experiments on the fecundation of bees, I 
here premiſe the outlines of the opinions e 
adopted by naturaliſts on that head. They aſſert, that 
the queen is the only female in the hive, and the mo- 
ther of the next generation; that the drones are the 
males by which ſhe is fecundated; and that the work- 
ing bees, or bees that collect wax on the flowers, that 
knead it and form from it the combs and cells which 
they afterwards fill with honey, are of neither ſex. 

« But of late Mr Schirach, a German naturaliſt, has 
given us a very different view of the claſſes that conſti- 
tute the republic of bees, in an ingenious publication 
in his own lauguage, under the title of The Natural 
Hiſtory of the Queen of the Bees; from which I beg 
leave to relate the author's doctrine with regard to the 
working-bees only, the quality and functions of the 
drones being points which do not appear to be yet 
ſettled by Mr Schirach himſelf, He affirms, that all 
the common bees are females in diſguiſe ; in wluch the 
organs that diſtinguiſh the ſex, and particularly the 
ovaria, are obliterated, or at leaſt, through their ex- 
ceſſive minuteneſs, have not yet been obſerved : that 
every one of thoſe bees in the earlier period of its ex- 
iſtence is capable of becoming a queen- bee, if the 
whole community ſhould think proper to nurſe it in a 
particular manner; and raiſe it to that rank. In ſhort, 
that the queen-bee lays only two kinds of eggs; viz. 
thoſe that are to produce the drones, and thoſe from 
which the working-bees are are to proceed. 

& The trials made by Mr Schirach ſeem to evince the 
truth of his concluſions in the molt ſatisfactory manner, 
ſingular as they appear to be at firſt ſight; and indeed, 
in my own judgement, from the conſtant happy reſult 
of my numerous experiments, which I began near two 
years before Mr Schirach's publication, and repeated 
every ſeaſon ſince, I am enabled to pronounce on their 
reality. Chance befriended me in that diſcovery, whilſt 
I was moſt anxiouſly endeavouring to aſcertain the ule 
of drones. It was in the ſpring of the year 1770, that 
I for the firſt time diſcovered what Maraldi had only 
conjectured, I mean the impregnation of the eggs by 
the males, and that I was made acquainted with the 
difference of ſize in the drones or males obſerved 
by Maraldi in his Obſervations upon Bees *, We *© Hiſtoryof 

the Royal 


ſmaller than thoſe we had formerly obſerved, and whict. f Scene, 
do not exceed in ſize the common bees; ſo that it 2712, p. 
would not have been eaſy to diſtinguiſh them in that 333. 
hive from the common bees, had not the quantity of 
them been very conſiderable. It might certainly have 
happened that in thoſe hives, where we have not been 
able to diſcover large drones, there were a great num- 
ber of thoſe little ones, which may have been inter- 
mixed among common bees when we were yet ignorant 
that any ſuch ſmall drones were exiſting.” = 

% Reaumur himſelf, ſays, « We have likewiſe found 
drones that were no bigger than the common bees.*— 
They have notwithſtanding eſcaped the obſervation of 
Mr Schirach, and of his friend Mr Hattorf member 
of an academy in Luſatia, who, in a memoir he pre- 
ſented in the year 1769, annihilates entirely the uſe of 

| drones. 
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drones in a hive ; and advances this fingular opinion, 
that the queen-bee of a hive lays eggs which produce 
young ones, without having any communication with 
the drones. For what purpoſe ſhould wiſe nature then 


have furniſhed the drones with that large quantity of 


ſeminal liquor? To what uſe ſo large an apparatus of 
fecundating organs, ſo well deſcribed by Reaumur and 
Maraldi? | 
« But I beg leave to remark, that thoſe gentlemen 
ſeem to have drawn too haſty concluſions Fam their 
experiments, in rejecting the drones as bearing no ſhare 
in the propagation of thoſe inſects. Their obſervations, 
that hives are peopled at a time of the year when there 
are no drones in being, are no ways concluſi ve; as it is 
evident, that they had ſeen none but drones of a large 
fize, their ſilence on the difference in the ſize of them 
juſtifying my remark. But to reſume the narrative of 
my experiments : I had watched my glaſs-hives with 
indefatigable attention from the moment the bees, 
among which J had taken care to leave a number of 
drones, were put into them, to the time of the queen 
laying her e880 which generally happens the fourth or 
fifth day. I obſerved the firſt or ſecond day (always 
before the third) from the time the eggs are placed in 
the cells, that a great number of bees, faſtening them- 
ſelves to one another, hung down in the form of a 
curtain from the top to the bottom of the hive, in a 
ſimilar manner they had done before at the time the 
queen depoſited her eggs; an operation which (if we 
may conjecture at the inſtincts of inſets) ſeems con- 
trived to hide what is tranſacting: be that as it will, it 
anſwered the purpoſe of informing me that ſomething 
was going forward. In fact, I preſently after perceived 
ſeveral bees, the ſize of which through this thick veil 
(if I may fo expreſs myſelf) I could not rightly diſtin- 
guiſh, inſerting the poſterior part of their bodies each 
into a cel], and finking into 1t, where they continued 
but alittle while. After they had retired, I ſaw plainly 
with the naked eye a ſmall quantity of a whitiſh liquor 
left in the angle of the baſis of each cell, containing 
an egy: it was leſs liquid than honey, and had no 


{ſweet taſte at all. Within a day after, I found this 


liquor abſorbed into the embryo; which on the fourth 
day is converted into a'{mall worm, to which the work- 
ing bees bring a little honey for nouriſhment during 
the firſt eight or ten days after its birth. After that 


time they ceaſe to feed them; for they ſhut up the cells, 


where theſe embryos continue incloſed for ten days 
more, during which time they undergo various changes 
too tedious here to deſcribe. 

6 To evince the reality of this obſervation, and to 
prove that the eggs are fecundated by the males, and 
that their preſence is neceſſary at the time of breeding, 
I proceeded to the next experiments. They conſiſted 
in leaving in a hive the queen with only the common 
bees, without any drones, to ſee whether the eggs ſhe 
laid would be prolific. I accordingly took a ſwarm, 


ſhook all the bees into a tub of water, and left them 


in it till they were quite ſenſeleſs, which gave me an op- 
portunity to diſtinguiſh the drones without any danger 
of being ſtung. After I had recovered the working- 
bees and their queen from the ſtate they were in, b 

ſpreading them on brown paper in the ſun, I replaced 
them in a glaſs-hive, where they ſoon began to work 


as uſual : the queen laid eggs, which I little ſuſpected 
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to be impregnated, as I thought I had ſeparated all 
the drones or males, and therefore omitted watchin 
the bees; but at the end of 20 days (the uſual time gf 
their hatching) I found to my ſurprize ſome of the 
eggs hatched into bees, others withered away, and 
ſeveral of them covered with honey. I immediately 
inferred that ſome of the males, having eſcaped my 
notice, had impregnated only part of the eggs ; but, 
in order to convince myſelf of the truth of my ſup- 
poſition, I thought it neceſſary to take away all the 
brood-comb that was in the hive, 1n. order to oblige 
the bees to provide a freſh quantity, being fully deter- 
mined to watch narrowly their motions after new eggs 
ſhould be depoſited in the cells. This, was done ac- 
cordingly, and at laſt the myſtery was unravelled. On 
the ſecond day after the eggs were placed in the cells, 
I perceived the ſame operation which J have related in 
a former experiment ; I mean, the bees hung down in 
the form of a curtain, while others thruſt the poſterior 
part of their body into the cells: I then introduced 
my hand into the hive, broke off a piece of the comb 
containing two of thoſe inſects, and kept them for ex- 
amination. I found in neither of them any ſting (a 
circumſtance peculiar to drones only); and upon diſſee- 
tion, by the help of a Dollond's microſcope, diſcovered 
in them the four cylindrical bodies, which contain the 
glutinous liquor of a whitiſh colour, obſerved by Ma- 
raldi in the large drones. 

„Having till then never obſerved any difference in the 
ſize of drones, I immediately peruſed the Memoirs on 
Bees publiſhed by Meſſrs Maraldi and Reaumur, and 
found that they had remarked it frequently. The rea- 
ſon of that difference muſt, I doubt, be placed amongſt 
other arcana of nature. I found myſelf therefore under 
a neceſſity, in my next experiments, to be more particular 
in deſtroying the males, even thoſe which might be 
ſuſpected to be ſuch. | 

« I once more immerſed all the ſame bees in water; 

and, when they appeared to be in a ſenſeleſs ftate, I 

ently preſſed every one of them between my tingers, 
in order todiſtinguiſh thoſe armed with ſtings from thoſe 
that had none, which laſt J might ſuſpe& to be males. 

Of theſe I found 57, exactly of the ſize of common 
bees, yielding a little whitiſh liquor on being preſſed 
between the fingers. I killed every one, and replaced 
the ſwarm in a glaſs-hive, where they immediately ap- 
plied again to the work of making cells ; and on the 
fourth or fifth day, very early in the morning, I had 
the pleaſure to ſee the queen-bee depoſiting her eggs 
in thoſe cells, which ſhe did by placing the poſterior 
part of her body in each of them. I continued on the 
watch moſt part of the enſuing days, but could diſco- 
ver nothing of what I had ſeen before. : 

The eggs, after the fourth day, inſtead of r . 
in the manner of caterpillars, were found in the fame 
ſtate they were in the firſt day, except that ſome of 
them were covered with honey. But a very ſingular 
event happened the next day about noon : all the bees 
left their own hive, and were ſeen attempting to get 
into a neighbouring common hive, on the tool of which 

I found their queen dead, having, no doubt, been ſain 
in the engagement. 'The manner in which J account 
for this event is as follows: the great deſire of perpe- 
tuating their ſpecies, which is moſt obſervable in theſe 


inſects, and to which end the concurrence of the — 
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ſ-ems ſo abſolutely neceſſary, made them deſert their 
own habitation where no males were left, in order to 
ix their reſidence in a new one, in which, there being 
a good ſtock of males, they might the better accom- 
pliſh their purpoſe. If this does not yet eſtabliſh the 
reader's faith of the necefiity of the males hearing a 
ſhare in the fecundation of the ova, the next experi- 
ment cannot, I preſume, fail to convince him, 

« | took the brood-comb which, as I obſerved before, 
had not been impregnated ; I divided it into two parts; 
one I placed under a glaſs- bell No 1. with honey - comb 


no drones, among the common bees I confined in it. 
The other piece of brood - comb I placed under another 
glaſs-bell Ne 2. with a few drones, a queen, and a num- 
ber of common bees proportioned to the ſize of the 
glaſs; the reſt I diſpoſed of as before. The reſult 
was, that in the glaſs No 1. no impregnation happened; 
the eggs remained in the ſame ſtate they were in when 
put into the glaſs ; and, upon giving the bees their li- 
berty on the ſeventh day, they all flew away, as was 


as in the glaſs Ne 2. I faw, the very day after the bees 
had been put under it, the impregnation of the eggs 
by the drones in every cell containing eggs; the bees 
did not leave their hive on receiving their liberty; and, 
in the courſe of 20 days, every egg underwent all the 
above-mentioned neceſſary changes, and formed a pretty 
numerous young colony, in which I was not a little 
ſtartled to find two queens. 

„Fully ſatisfied concerning the impregnation of the 

eggs by the males, I deſiſted for the preſent from any 
further experiments on that head, being exceedingly 
anxious to endeavour to account for the preſence of this 
new queen. wb 5 
« conjectured that either two queens, inſtead of one, 
mult have been left among the bees I had placed under 
that glaſs; or elſe that the bees could, by ſome parti- 
cular means of their own, transform a common ſubject 
into a queen. In order to put this to the teſt, I re- 
peated the experiment with ſome variation. I got four 
iaſs-bives blown flat, which I thought preferable to 
tne bell-ſhaped ones I had uſed before, as I could with 
thoſe better examine what was going forward. I took 
a large brood- comb from an old hive, and, after having 
divided it into ſeveral pieces, I put ſome of them, con- 
tuning eggs, worms, and nymphs, with food, viz. 
honey, c. under each of the glaſſes ; and conſined 
witlun each a ſufficient number of common bees, a- 
mong which I left ſome drones, but took care that 
there ſhould be no queen. 
The bees finding themſelves without a queen, made 
a ſtrange buzzing noiſe, which laſted near two days; 
at the end of which they ſettled and betook themſelves 
to work : on the fourth day I perceived in each hive 
the bepinning of a royal cell, a certain indication that 
one of the incliſed worms would ſoon be converted into a 
hen. The conſtruction of the royal cell being nearly 
acconpliſned, I ventured to leave an opening for the 
bees to get out; and found that they returned as regu- 
larly as they do in common hives, and ſhewed no ineli— 
CEE to defert their habitation, But, to be brief, at 
the end of twenty days, I obſerved four young queens 
mong the new propeny. 


„On relating the reſult oftheſe experiments to a mem- 
Vol. II. 
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for the bees? food; I took care to leave a queen, but 


fonnd to be the caſe in the former experiment: where 


ber of this univerſity, well converſant in the natural 
hiſtory of bees, he deemed it neceſſary, that they ſhould 
be repeated, in order the better to eſtabliſh the truth 
of a fact ſeemingly ſo improbable, that the eggs de- 
ſtined by nature to produce neutral or common bees, 
ſhould be transformed into females or queens. He 
ſtarted an objection, that the queen-bee of a hive, be- 
ſides the eggs which ſhe depobts in the royal cells, 
might alſo have laid royal or female eggs either in the 
common cells, or indiſcriminately throughout the dif- 
ferent parts of the hive. He further ſuppoſed, that in 
the pieces of brood-comb, which had been ſucceſsfully 
employed in the laſt experiments for the production of 
a queen, it had conſtantly happened, that one or more 
of theſe royal eggs, or rather the worms proceeding 
from them, had been contained. . 
* But the force of his objection was removed ſoon after 
by the ſame ſucceſs having attended a number of other 
experiments, an account of which would take up too 


much room here; and he was at laſt brought to admit, 


that the working- bees are inveſted with a power of rai- 
ſing a common ſubject to the throne, when the commu- 
nity ſtands in need of a queen; and that accordingly 
every worm of the hive 1s capable, under certain cir- 
cumſtances, of becoming the mother of a generation: 
that it owes its metamorphotis into a queen, partly to 
the extraordinary fize of the cell, and its particular 
poſition in it; but principally to a certain nouriſhment 
appropriated to the occaſion, and carefully admini- 
ſtered to it by the were, "arp while it is in the worm- 
ſtate, by which, and poſſibly other means as yet un- 
known, the developement and expanſion of the germ 

_ of the female organs, previouſly exiſting in the em- 
bryos, is effected, and thoſe differences in its form and 
ſize are produced, which afterwards ſo remarkably 
diſtinguiſh the queen from the common working- bees, 
And finally it appears evident, from the experiments 
made by Mr Schirach and myſelf, that the received 
opinion, that the queen Jays a particular kind of eggs, 
appropriated to the production of other queens, is er- 
roneous. 

„ ſhall now beg leave to point out the advantage 
that may accrue to the public from theſe obſervations, 
which is that of forming artificial ſwarms or new co- 
lonies ; or, in other words, of furniſhing the means to 
bring on a numerous increaſe of thoſe uſeful inſects: an 
object of ſome importance to this er ee as being 
the only means to prevent the annual exportation of 
conſiderable ſums in the purchaſe of wax, a great quan- 
tity of which is loſt every ſeaſon for want of keeping 
up a ſufficient ſtock of bees to collect it. | 

« The practice of this new art, Mr Schirach tells us, 
has already extended itſelf through Upper Luſatia, the 
Palatinate, Bohemia, Bavaria, Sileſia, and even in Po- 
land. In ſome of thoſe countries it has excited the at- 
tention and patronage of government ; and even the 
empreſs of Ruſſia has thought it of ſuch importance, 
that ſhe has ſent a perſon to Klein Baatzen, to be in- 
ſtructed in the general principles, and learn all the 7- 
nutiæ of this new art.“ | | 

Bee is alſo uſed figuratively to denote ſweetneſs, in- 
duftry, &c. Thus Xenophon is called the Attic bee, 
on account of the great ſweetneſs of his ſtyle. Anto- 
nius got the denomination Meliſſa or Bee, on account of 
his collection of common-places.—Leo Allatius gave 
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the appellation apes urbanæ to the illuſtrious men at 
Rome from the year 1630 to the year 1632. 

Bee's-Bread. See Apis, n* 12. par. 2“. 

Bee- Eater, in zoology. See Merors, 

Bzr-Flower. See Op HRS. . 

BEE-OGlue, called by the ancients propolis, is a ſoft, 
unctuous, glutinous matter, employed by bees to ce- 
ment the combs to the hives, and to cloſe up the cells *. 

Bre-Hrives. See Aprs, n* 19, 28, 30. 

BEECH-rAEE, in botany. See Fadus. 

Beecn-/WHaf?, the fruit of the beech- tree, ſaid to be 
good for fattening hogs, deer, &c.—It has ſometimes, 
even to men, proved an ulcful ſubſtitute for bread. 
Chios is ſaid to have endured a memorable fiege by 
means of it. | | : 

Bezcn-0z, an oil drawn by expreſſion from the maſt 
of the beech-tree, after it has been ſhelled and pounded. 
This oil is very common in Picardy, and uſed there 
and in other parts of France inſtead of butter; but 
molt of thoſe who take a great deal of it, complain of 
pains and a heavineſs in the tomach. 8 

BEEF, the fleſh of black-cattle prepared for food. 
According to Dr Cullen *, beef, though of a more 
firm texture and leſs ſoluble than mutton, is equally al- 
caleſcent, perſpirable, and nutritious: and if in the 


| ſouthern countries it is not eitcemed ſo, it is on account 
of its imperfection there. 


BEELE, a kind of pick- ax, uſed by the miners for 
ſeparating the ores from the rocks in which they lie: this 
inſtrument is called a fubber by the miners of Cornwall. 

BEER, is a ſpirituous liquor made from any farina- 
ceous grain, but generally from barley. It is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the wine of barley. The meals of any 
of theſe grains being extracted by a ſufficient quantity 
of water, and remaining at reſt in a degree of heat re- 
quiſite for the ſpirituous fermentation, naturally under- 


go this fermentation, and are changed into a vinous li- 


quor. But as all theſe matters render the water mu- 
cilaginous, fermentation proceeds {lowly and imper- 
fectly in ſuch liquors. On the other fide, if the quan- 
tity of farinaceous matter be ſo diminiſhed that its ex- 
tract or decoction may have a convenient degree of 
fluidity, this liquor will be impregnated with ſo ſmall 
a quantity of fermentable matter, that the beer or wine 
of the grain will be too weak, and have too little tafte. 

Theſe inconveniences are remedied: by preliminary 
operations which the grain is made to undergo.— Theſe 
preparations conſiſt in ſteeping it in cold water, that it 
may ſoak and ſwell to a certain degree; and in laying 
it in a heap with a ſuitable degree of heat, by means 
of which, and of the imbibed moiſture, a germination 


begins, which is to be [topped by a quick drying, as 


ſoon as the bud ſhews itfelf. To accelerate this drying, 
and render it more complete, the grain is ſlightly 
roaſted, by making it paſs down an inclined canal ſuf- 
ficiently heated. This germination, and this ſlight 
roaſting, changes confiderably the nature of the muci- 
laginous fermentable matter of the grain. The germi- 
nation attenuates much, and in ſome meaſure totally 
deſtroys, the viſcoſity of the mucilage; and it does this, 
when not carried too far, without depriving the grain 
of any of its diſpoſition to ferment. On the contrary, 
it changes the grain into a ſaccharine ſubſtance, as may 
be perceived by maſhing grains beginning to germi- 
nate. The ſlight roaſting contributes alfo to attenuate 
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the mucilaginous fermentable matter of the grain 

When the grain is thus prepared, it is fit to be ground, 
and to impregnate water with much of its ſubſtance 
without forming a glue or viſcous maſs. The grain 
thus prepared is called t. This malt is then to be 
ground; and all its ſubſtance, which is fermentable and 
ſoluble in water, is to be extricated by means of hot 
water. This extract or infuſion 1s ſufficiently evapo- 
rated by boiling in caldrons ; and ſome plant of an a. 
greeable bitterneſs, ſuch as hops, is at that time added 

to heighten the taſte of the beer, and to render it ng 
pable of being longer preſerved, Laſtly, this liquor is 
put into caſks, and allowed to ferment; nature per. 
forms the reſt of the work, and is only to be affilted 


by the other molt favourable circumſtances for the ſpi- 


rituous fermentation. See FERMENTATION. 
Foreigners have framed divers conjectures to ac- 
count for the excellency of the Britiſh beer, and its 
ſuperiority to that of other countries, even of Bremen, 
Mons, and Roſtoch. It has been pretended, our 
brewers throw dead dogs flea'd into their wort, and 
boil them till the fleſh is all conſumed. Others, more 
equitable, attribute the excellency of our beer to the 
quality of our malt and water, and the {kill of our 
brewers in preparing it. „ 
Sour beer may be reſtored divers ways; as by ſalt 
made of the aſhes of barley- ſtraw, put into the veſſel, 
and ſtirred; or by three or four handfuls of beech- 
aſhes thrown into the veſſel, and ſtirred; or, where the 
liquor is not very four, by a little put in a bag, with- 
out ſtirring : chalk calcined, oyſter-ſhells, egg ſhells 
burnt, ſea- ſhells, crabs eyes, alcalized coral, &c. do 
the ſame, as they imbibe the acidity, and unite with it 
into a ſweetneſs. —Beer, it is ſaid, may be kept from 
turning ſour in ſummer, by hanging into the veſle] a 
bag containing a new-laid egg, pricked full of little 
pin-holes, ſome laurel-berries, and a few barley- grains; 
or by a new-laid egg and walnut- tree leaves. Glauber 
commends his ſal mirabile and fixed nitre, put in a 
linen bag, and hung on the top of the caſk fo as to 


reach the liquor, not only for recovering four beer, but 
preſerving and ſtrengthening it. 


Laurel-berries, their {kin being peeled off, will keep 
beer from deadne/s ; and beer already dead may be re- , 5, ,, 


ſtored by impregnating it with fixed air “. 

Beer taſting of the caſk may be freed from it by put- 
ting a handful of wheat in a bag, and hanging it inthe 
veſſel. | : 


BEESTINGS, or BAEASTIN GS, a term uſed by 
country-people for the firſt milk taken from a cow at- 
ter calving. —The becitings are of a thick conſiſtence, 
and yellow colour, ſeeming impregnated with ſulphur. 
Dr Morgan imagines them peculiarly fitted and intended 
by nature to cleanſe the young animal from the recre- 
ments gathered in its ſtomach and inteſtines during its 
long habitation iz utero. The like quality and virtue 
he ſuppoſes in womens firſt milk after delivery; and 
hence infers the neceſſity of the mother's ſuckling her 
own child, rather than committing it to a nurſe whoſe 
firſt milk is gone. 5 1 
BEET), in botany. See BRrA. | | 
BEETLE, in the hiſtory of inſects. See SCARA® 
BAUS. | | 1 
BEETIE alſo denotes a wooden inſtrument for dri- 
ving piles, &c. It is likewiſe called a /fampery * 
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BEFORT, a ſmall but ſtrong town of France, and 


* capital of Suntgaw in Alſace, It was ceded to France, 


by the treaty of Weſtphalia in 1648. There are not 
above 100 houſes in this town, but it is important on 
account of the great road by this place from Franche 
Compte. The fortifications were greatly augmented 
by Lewis XIV. It is ſeated at the foot. of a mountain. 
E. Long. 6. 2. N. Lat. 47. 38. 
BEG, or BEV, in the Turkiſh affairs. See Bry. 
Beg is more particularly applied to the lord of a ban - 
ver, called alſo in the ſame language ſangiatsbeg. A 


beg has the command of a certain number of the ſpa- 


his, or horſe, maintained by the province under the 


genomination of Zimariots. All the begs of a province 
obey one governor-general called hegler- beg, or beyler- 
beo, q. d. lord of lords, or of the beys of the province. 
*Becs, or Becns, of Egypt, denote twelve generals, 
who have the command of the militia or ſtanding for- 
ces of the kingdom; and are to ſecure the country from 
the inſults of Arabs, as well as to protect the pilgrims 
in their annual expeditions to Mecca. The begs, ſeve- 
ral of whom are deſcended from the ancient race of the 
Mamalukes, are very rich and powerful, maintaining 
each 500 fighting men for their own guard, and the ſer- 
vice of their court. On diſcontents, they have fre- 
quently riſen in rebellion. 
with the baſhaw, whom they have more than once 
plundered and impriſoned. Cn 
BEGHARDS. See BeGvarDs. | | 
BEGLERBEG, a governor of one of the principal 
governments in the Turkiſh empire, and next in digni- 
ty to the grand vizier. To every beglerbeg the grand 
ſignior gives three enſigns or ſtaves, trimmed with a 


horſe- tail; to diſtinguiſh them from the baſhaws, who 


have but two; and from ſimple begs, or ſangiac begs, 
who have but one. | 20 "EMS BUTrl 2.6 

The province or government of beglerbeg is called 
beglerbeglik, or beglierbeglik. Theſe are of two forts ; 
the firſt called halo beglerbeglit, which have a certain 
rent aſſigned out of the cities, countries, and ſigniories 
allotted to the principality ; the ſecond called /aliang 
bezlerbeglik, for maintenance of which is annexed a ſa- 
lary or rent, collected by the grand ſignior's officers 
with the treaſure of the empire. The beglerbegs of the 
firſt ſort are in number 22, viz. thoſe of Anatolia, Ca- 
ramania, Diarbekir, Damaſcus, Aleppo, Tripoli, Tre- 


| bizond, Buda, Temiſwar, &c. The beglerbegs of the 
lecond fort are in number fix, viz. thoſe of Cairo, Ba- 
| bylon, &c. Five of the beglerbegs have the title of 


viziers, viz. thoſe of Anatolia, Babylon, Cairo, Ro- 
mania, and Buda. | 1 81 

The beglerbegs appear with great ſtate, and a large 
retinue, eſpecially in the camp, being obliged to bring 
a ſoldier for every 5000 aſpers of rent which they en- 
Joy. Thoſe of Romania brought 10,000 effective men 
into the field | 

'The beglerbegs are become almoſt independent, and 
have under their juriſdiction ſeveral ſangiacs or part1- 


cular governments, and begs, agas, and other officers 
who obey them. | | 


BEGUARDS, or BeGnarDs, religions of the 
third order of St Francis in Flanders. They were e- 
tablimed at Antwerp in the year 1228, and took St 

*3ghe for their patroneſs, whence they had their name. 
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They are often at variance 


B E G 

From their firſt inſtitution they employed themſelves 
in making linen cloth, each ſupporting himſelf by his 
own labour, and united only by the bonds of charity, 
without having any particular rule. But, when Pope 
Nicolas IV. had confirmed that of theſthird order of St 
Francis, in 1289, they embraced it the year following. 
They were greatly favoured by the dukes of Brabant, 
particularly John II. and John III. who exempted 
them from all contributions and taxes. In the year 
1425, they began to live in common, and made ſolemn 
vows in 1467, after having taken the habit of the Ter- 
ciaries (or religious of the third order of St Francis) 
of Liege. At Jaſt, in 1472, they became ſubject to 
the general of the congregation of Zepperen in the 
dioceſe of Liege, to winch they were united by Pope 
Sixtus IV. As the convent of Antwerp is ſince be- 
come very conſiderable, the name of Peguards has been 
given to all the other religious of the ſame congrega- 
tion. But, in 1650, Pope Innocent X. having ſup- 
preſſed the genera] of the congregation of Zepperen, 
all the convents of the third order of St Francis, in 
the dioceſes of Liege, Malines, and Antwerp, were 
ſubmitted to the viſitation, juriſdiction, and correction, 
of the genera] of Italy, and erected into a province, 
under the title of the province of Flanders. This pro- 
vince has at preſent 10 or 12 convents, the principal 
of which are thoſe of Antwerp, Bruſſels, Maeſtricht, 
and Louvain. 12 | 

BEGUINES, a congregation of religious or nuns 
founded either by St Begghe, founder likewiſe of the 
Beguards, or by Lambert le Begue; of whom the 
former died about the end of the ſeventh century, the 
latter about the end of the 12tb. They were eſtabliſhed 
firſt at Liege, and afterwards at Neville, in 1207 ; and 
from this falt ſettlement ſprang the great number of 
Beguinages, which are ſpread over all Flanders, and 
which have paſſed from Flanders into Germany. In 
the latter country, ſome of theſe religious fell into ex- 
travagant errors, perſuading themſelves that it was poſ- 
fible, in the preſent life, to arrive at the higheſt per- 
fection, even to impeccability, and a clear view of 
God; in ſhort, to ſo eminent a degree of contemplation, 
that there was no necellity, after this, either to obſerve 
the faſts of the church, or ſubmit to the direction and 
laws of mortal men. The council of Vienna, in 1113, 
condemned theſe errors, and aboliſhed the order of 
Beguines ; permitting, nevertheleſs, thoſe among them, 
who continued in the true faith, to live in chaſtity and 
penitence, either with or without yows. It is by fa- 
vour of this latter clauſe, that there ſtill ſubſiſt ſo man 
communities of Beguines in Flanders; who, ſince the 
council of Vienna, have conducted themſelves with ſo 
much wiſdom and piety, that Pope John XXII. by his 
decretal, which explains that of his predeceſſor made 
in. the council of Vienna, took them under his protec- 
tion; and Boniface VIII. in another, exempted them 
from the ſecular tribunal, and put them under the juriſ- 
diction of the biſhops. _ 

There is ſcarce a town in the Low-Countries, in 
which there is not a ſociety of Beguines; and, not- 
withſtanding the change of religion at Amſterdam, 
there is a very flouriſhing one in that city. Theſe ſo- 
cieties conſiſt of ſeveral houſes placed together in one 
incloſure, with one or more churches, according to 
the number of Beguines. There is in every houſe a 
6 X 2 prioreſs, 


Beguards., 
Beguines. 
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ſtir out. They make a ſort of vow, which is conceived 
in the following terms: „I. N. promiſe to be obe- 
dient and chaſte as long as I continue in this _ 
nage.“ 
they take the habit. The rector of the pariſh is ſupe- 
rior of the Beguinage; and he does nothing without 
the advice of eight Beguines. They were formerly 
habited in different manners; ſome in grey, others in 
blue; but at preſent they all wear black. When they 
o abroad, in Amſterdam, they put on a black veil. 
Formerly they had as many different ſtatutes as there 
were ſocieties. In the viſitations of the year 1600 and 
1601, by the archbiſhop Matthias Hovius, they were 
forbidden, under the penalty of a fine, to have lap-dogs. 
The fineſt Beguinage in Flanders is that of Malines. 
That of Antwerp likewiſe is very ſpacious, and has 
two ſeparate churches. 

BEHEADING, a capital puniſhment, inflited by 
cutting off the head with an ax, ſword, &c. 

Among the Romans, beheading was a military pu- 
niſhment, performed at firſt with an ax, but afterwards 
with a ſword, as done at preſent in Holland and 
France. In England the ax 1s preferred; and in 
Scotland they uſe for this purpoſe a machine called a 
maiden. See MaiDEN. 

BEHEMOTH, the hippopotamus, or river-horſe“. 

BEHEN, in botany. See CucusBaLvus, 

BEHN (Aphara), a celebrated authoreſs, deſcended 
from a good family in the city of Canterbury, was 
born ſome time in Charles I. 's reign, but in what 
year is uncertain. Her father's name was Johnſon, who 


through the intereſt of the lord Willonghby, to whom 
be was related, being appointed lieutenant-general of 


Surinam, and 36 iflands, undertook a journey to the 
Weſt-Indies, taking with him his whole family, amon 
whom was our poeteſs, at that time very young. Mz 
Johnſon died in the voyage; but his family reaching 
Surinam, ſettled there for ſome years. Here it was 
that ſhe learned the hiſtory of, and acquired a perſonal 
mtimacy with, the American prince' Oroonoko and 
his beloved Imoinda, whoſe adventures ſhe hath ſo pa- 
thetically related in her celebrated novel of that name, 
and which Mr Southerne afterwards made ſuch an ad- 
mirable nſe of in making it the ground-work of one of 
the beſt tragedies in the Engliſh language. 
On her return to London, ſhe became the wife of 
one Mr Behn, a merchant, refiding in that city, but 
of Dutch extraction. How Jong he lived after their 
marriage, 18 not very apparent, probably not very long; 
for her wit and abilities having brought her into high 
eſtimation at court, king Charles II. fixed on her as a 
proper perfon to tranfaQ ſome affairs of importance a- 
broad during the courſe of the Dutch war. To this pur- 
oſe ſhe went over to Antwerp, where, by her intrigues 
and gallantries, ſhe ſo far crept into the ſecrets of itate, 
as to anſwer the ends propoſed by ſending her over. Nay, 
in the latter end of 1666, ſhe, by means of the influ- 
ence ſhe had over one Vander Albert, a Dutchman of 
eminence, whoſe heart was warmly attached to her, ſhe 
wormed out of him the deſign formed by De Ruyter, 
in conjunction with the family of the De Wits, of ſail- 
ing up the Thames and burning the Engliſh ſhips in 
their harbours, which they afterwards put 1n execution 
at Rocheſter. This ſhe immediately communicated to 
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They obſerve a three years noviciate before 


B :& f 
the Engliſh court: but though the event proved her in. 
telligence to be well grounded, yet it was at that time 
only laughed at; which, together probably with no 
great inclination ſhewn to reward her for the pains ſhe 
had been at, determined her to drop all further thoughts 
of political affairs, and during the remainder of her ſta 
at Antwerp to. 175 herſelf up entirely to the gaiety 
and gallantries of the place. Vander Albert continued 
his addreſſes, and after having made ſome unſucceſsful 
attempts to obtain the poſſeſſion of her perſon on eaſier 
terms than matrimony, at length conſented to make her 
his wife; but while he was preparing at Amſterdam 
for a journey to England with that intent, a fever car. 
ried him off, and left her free from any amorous en- 
gagements. In her voyage back to England, ſhe was 
very near being loft, the veſſel ſhe was in being driven 
on the coaſt bya ſtorm; but happening to founder within 
ſight of land, the paſſengers were, by the timely aſ. 
ſiſtance of boats from the ſhore, all fortunately pre- 
ſerved. | 
From this period ſhe devoted her life entirely to plea- 
ſure and the muſes. Her works are extremely nume- 
rous, and all of them have a lively and amorous turn. 
It is no wonder then that her wit ſhould have gained her 
the eſteem of Mr Dryden, Southerne, and other men of 
ps as her beauty, of which in her younger part of 
ife ſhe poſſeſſed a great ſhare, did the love bf thoſe of 
gallantry. Nor does ſhe appear to have been any ſtranger 
to the delicate ſenſations of that paſſion, as appears 
from ſome of her letters to a gentleman, with whom 
ſhe correſponded under the name of Lycida, and who 
ſeems not to have returned her flame with equal ardor, 
or received it with that rapture ber charms might well 
have been expected to command. 1 5 | 
She publiſhed three volumes of Miſcellany Poems ; 
two volumes of Hiſtories and Novels; tranſlated Fon- 
tenelle's Plurality of Worlds, and annexed a Criticiſm 
on it; and her Plays make four volumes. In the dra- 
matic line, the turn of her genius was chiefly to co- 
medy. As to the charaRer her plays ſhould maintain 
in the records of dramatic hiſtory, it will be difficult to 
determine, ſince their faults and perfections ſtand in 
ſtrong oppoſition to each other. In all, even the moi 
indifferent of her pieces, there are ſtrong marks of ge- 
nius and underſtanding. Her plots are full of buſiueſs 
and ingenuity, and her dialogue ſparkles with the daz- 
zling luſtre of genuine wit, which every where glitters 
among it. But then ſhe has been accuſed, and that 
not without great juſtice, of interlarding her comedies 
with the moſt indecent ſcenes, and giving an indulgence 
in her wit to the molt indelicate expreſſions. To this 
accuſation ſhe has herſelf made ſome reply in the Pre- 
face tothe Lucky Chance ; but the retorting the charge 
of prudery and preciſeneſs on her accuſers, is far from 
being a ſufficient exculpation of herſelf. The belt and 
perhaps the only true excuſe that can be made for it is, 
that, as ſhe wrote for a livelihood, ſhe was obliged to 
comply with the corrupt taſte of the times. 
After a life intermingled with numerous diſappoint- 
ments, ſhe departed from this world on the 16" of 
April 1689, and lies interred in the cloyſters of Wett- 
minſter- Abbey. | i 
BEJA, an ancient town of Portugal, in the protince 
of Alentejo. It is ſeated in a very agreeable and fruit · 


ful plain, remarkable for excellent wine. — 


three gates remaining, which are of Roman architee- 
ture, and a great many Roman antiquities are dug out 


Bejar 


Bek. of the earth. The town has a ſtrong caſtle for its de- 
—fence, and is ſituated W. Long. 7. 20. N. Lat. 37. 58. 
It was taken from the Moors in 1162. ; 

BEJAR, a town of Eftremadura in Spain, famous 
for its baths. It is ſeated in a very agreeable valley 
ſorrounded with high mountains whoſe tops are always 
covered with ſnow. * Here the dukes of Bejar have an 
| handſome palace. In this neighbourhood are foreſts 
filled with game, and watered by fine ſprings; alſo a 
lake abounding with excellent fiſh, particularly trouts. 
They pretend that this lake makes ſuch a noiſe before 
a ſtorm, that it may be heard 15 miles off. 
BEICHLINGEN, a town of Thuringia in Upper 
Saxony, in E. Long. 11. 50. N. Lat. 51. 20. 
BEILA, a town of Italy, in Piedmont. E. Long. 
7. 45. N. Lat. 45. 2. ; 

_ BEILSTEIN, a town of the Jandgraviate of Heſſe 
in Germany, in E. Long. 8. O. N. Lat. 50. 30. 
BEINHEIM, a fort of Alface in France, ſeated 
on the river Sur, near its confluence-with the Rhine, in 
E. Long. 8. 12. N. Lat. 45. 2. 5 

BEIRA, a province of Portugal, bounded on the 
weſt by the ocean, on the ſouth by the Portugueſe E- 
ſtremadura, on the ſouth-eaſt by the Spaniſh province 
of the ſame name, on the eaſt by the province of Tra- 
los Montos, and on the north by the river Douro. It 
extends in length about 34 leagues, and in breadth a- 
bout 30 leagues, and is divided into fix commarcas. 
Within this province lies Lamego, where the firſt aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates was held; the chief epiſcopal city of 
Conimbra, or Coimbra, which is likewiſe an univerſity; 
and Viſeo, alſo a biſhopric, and formerly the capital 
of a dukedom. The country is equally agreeable and 
fruitful, producing corn, wines, &c. in abundance, 
and the hills affording excellent paſture to cattle and 
ſheep. The ſettled militia conſiſts of about 10,000 men. 

BEIRAM, or BAIXAM. See BaiRam. | 

BEIZA, or BzizaTH, in Hebrew antiquity, a word 
ſignifying an egg; as alfo a certain meaſure in uſe among 
the Jews. The beiza was likewiſe a gold coin, weigh- 
ing 40 drachms, among the Perſians, who gave out, 
that Philip of Macedon owed their king Darius 1000 
beizaths or golden eggs, for tribute-money ; and that 
Alexander the Great refuſed to pay them, ſaying, that 
the _ which laid thefe eggs was flown into the other 
world, | _ 

BEK (David), a famous Dutch portrait painter, 
and diſciple of Vandyck ; whoſe ſkill in his profeſſion, 
and politeneſs of addreſs, acquired him high eſteem in 
moſt courts of Europe. He was in great favour with 
Charles I. king of England, and taught the principles 
of drawing to his ſons Charles and James. He went 
afterward into the ſervice of the kings of France, Den- 
mark, and of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who made 
him firſt gentleman of her bedchamber. His manner 
of painting was ſo quick, that our king Charles told 
him, he believed he could paint if he was riding polt. 
It is ſaid, that in travelling through Germany, he fell 
ick at an inn, and was laid out for dead. His ſervants 
| drinking for conſolation by his bed-ſide, one of them 
in a drunken freak ſaid, * Our maſter was fond of a 
glaſs while he was alive, and out of gratitude let -us 


sive him a glaſs now when he is dead. The propoſal 
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Came a 
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proving agrecable, he raiſed up his maſter's head, and 
endeavouring to pour ſome wine into his mouth, Bek 


Bekker 


Belem. 


opened his eyes; and being compelled, nevertheleſs, to 


drink the glaſs- full, gradually revived. He lived ſome 
years after, though he died at 35 years old, in 1656. 

BEKKER (Balthazar), one of the moſt famous 
Dutch divines, and author of the celebrated book, The 


World bewitched, an ingenious piece, againſt the vul- 


gar notion of ſpirits. 
your him, 
ſter; but the magiſtrates of Amſterdam continued him 
his penſion. He died in 1698. ' 
BEL (MaArrhias), was born in Hungary, and be- 
_ Lutheran miniſter at Preſburg, and hiſtorio- 
grapher to the emperor Charles VI. He wrote, amon 
other works, a Hiſtory of Hungary, which was 10 
much admired, that the emperor ſent him letters of no- 
bility; and notwithſtanding his being a Lutheran, the 
pope, in 1736, ſent him his picture, and many large 
gold medals. He was a member of the Royal Society 


This raiſed a terrible clamour a- 


of London, and of the academies of Berlin and Peterſ- 


burg; and died in 1749, at 66 years of age. 
. or Belus, the ſupreme god of the ancient 


Chaldæans or Babylonians. He was the founder of 


the Babylonian empire; and is ſuppoſed to be the Nim- 
rod of Scripture, and the ſame as the Phœnician Baal. 
This god had a temple erected to him in the city of 
Babylon, on the very uppermoſt range of the famous 


tower of Babel, or Babylon, wherein were many ſta- 


tues of this deity; and one, among the reſt, of maſſy 
gold, 40 feet high. The whole furniture of this mag- 
nificent temple was of the ſame metal, and valued at 
Boo talents of gold. —This temple, with its riches, was 
in being till the time of Xerxes, who, returning from 
his unfortunate expedition into Greece, demoliſhed it, 
and carried off the immenſe wealth which it contained. 
It was the ſtatue of this god which Nebuchadnezzar, 
being returned to Babylon after the end of the Jew- 
11h war, fet up and dedicated in the plain of Dura; 
the ſtory of which is related at large in the third chap- 


ter of Daniel. 


BEL and the Dragon (the hiſtory of); an apocry- 
phal, and uncanonical, book of Scripture. It was al- 
ways rejected by the Jewiſh church, and is extant nei- 
ther in the Hebrew nor the Chaldee language, nor is 
there any proof that it ever was ſo. St Jerom gives it 
no better title than the ſable of Bel and the Dragon. 
It is however permitted to be read, as well as the other 
apocryphal writings, for the inſtruction and improve- 
ment of manners. 


BELAC, a ſmall city of France, in the province of 


the Lyonnois, and diſtrict of La Marche. E. Long. 
1. 15. N. Lat. 46. 15. 

BELCASTRO, an epiſcopal city of Italy in the 
farther Calabria, and kingdom of Naples. It 1s ſeated 
on a mountain, in E. Long. 17. 15. N. Lat. 39. 6. 

BELCHITE, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Arragon, ſeated on the river Almonazir, in W. Long. 
o. 30. N. Lat. 41. 19. 


BELCHOE, a town of Ireland, in the province of 


Ulſter, and county of Fermanagh,. ſeated on Lough 
Nilly, in W. Long. 6. 6. N. Lat. 54. 2. 

BELEM, a town of Eſtremadura in Portugal, about 
a mile from Liſbon. It is ſeated on the north fide of 
the river Tajo, and is deſigned to defend the entrance 


to 


He was depoſed from the office of mini- 


EI. 8 I 
Belemnites to Liſbon; and here all the ſhips that ſail up the river 


Belefgs, Muſt bring to. In this place they inter the kings and 
— — queens of Portugal. g | 
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BELEMNTITES, vulgarly called Huůunder-bolts or 
thunder-ftonzs, They are compoſed of ſeveral cruſts of 
{tone encircling each other, of a conical form, and va- 
rious hzes; uſually a little hollow, and fomewhat tranſ- 
parent, formed of ſeveral {triz radiating from the axis 
to the ſurface of the ſtone; and when burnt or rubbed 
againſt one another, or ſcraped with a knife, yield an 
odour like raſped horn. Their ſize is various, from a 
quarter of an inch to eight inches; and their colour 
and ſhape differ. They are ſuppoſed to be originally 
either a part of ſome ſea- production; or a ſtone formed 
in the cavity of ſome worm: ſhell, which, being of a ten- 
der and brittle nature, has periſhed, after giving its 
form to the ſtone. They are very frequently found in 
many parts of England; and the common people have 
a notion, that they are always to be met with after a 
ſtorm. They are often inclofed in, or adhere to, other 
ſtones; and are moſt frequent amongſt gravel, or in 
clay: they abound in Glouceſterſhire ; and are found 
near Dedington in Oxfordſhire, where they ſometimes 
contain the filver marcaſite. See Plate LV. fig. 10. 

BELERTIUM, (anc. geog.), a promontory of the 
Dumnonii or Damnonii, the weſtmoſt Britons. Now 
called the /and's end, in Cornwall. 

BELESIS, or NANxVYBRUs, ſaid to have been the 
founder of the ancient BabyJomſh empire, and in con- 
junction with Arbaces the Mede to have put an end 


to the kingdom of the Aſſyrians by the defeat and 
death of Sardanapalus. This firſt prince is repreſented 


as a crafty and mean - ſpirited knave; and, at the ſame 
time, as nothing leſs than an hero. It is ſaid, he was 
baſe enough to circumvent Arbaces his colleague and 
friend in the moſt ſhameful manner; by pretending a 
vow he had, in the midſt of the war, made to his god 
Belus, That if ſucceſs was the event of it, and the pa- 
lace of Sardanapalus was conſumed, as it was, he 
would be at the charge and trouble of removing the 
aſhes that were left, to Babylon; where he would heap 
them up into a mount near the temple of his god; there 
to ſtand as a monument to all who ſhould navigate the 
Euphrates, of the ſubverſion of the Aſſyrian empire. 
He, it ſeems, had been privately informed, by an eu— 
nach, of the immenſe treaſure which had been conſu- 
med in the conflagration at Nineveh; and, knowing it 
to be a ſecret to Arbaces, his avarice ſuggeſted to him 
this artifice. Arbaces not only granted him his re- 
queſt; but appointed him king of Babylon, with an 
exemption from all tribute. Belefis, by this artifice, 
carried a prodigious treaſure with him to Babylon ; 
but when the ſecret was diſcovered, he was called to an 
account for it, and tried by the other chiefs who had 
been aſſiſtant in the war, and who, upon his confeſſion 
of the crime, condemned him to Joſe his head. But 
Arbaces, a magnificent and generous prince, freely 
forgave him, left him in poſſeſſion of the treaſure, 
and alſo in the independant government of Babylon, 
ſaying, The good he had done ought to ſerve as a veil 
to his crime; and thus he became at once a prince of 
great wealth and dominion. : 

In proceſs of time, and under the ſucceſſor of Ar- 
baces, he became a man of dreſs, ſhew, and effeminacy, 
unworthy of the kingdom or province he held. Nany- 
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brus, for ſo we muſt now call Beleſis, underſtang;;. ; IF 
certain robuſt Mede, called Parſondas, held A i . => * 
utmoſt contempt, and had ſolicited the emperor of the _ 
Medes to diveſt him of his dominions, and to confer 
them upon himſelf, offered a very great reward to the 
man who ſhould take Parſondas, and bring him to him 
Parſondas, hunting ſomewhere near Babylon with the 
king of the Medes, and ſtraggling from the company 
happened to fall in with ſome of the ſervants of the Ba. 
bylonian Nanybrus, who had been tempted with the 
promiſed reward. They were purveyors to the king; 
and Parſondas being very thirſty, aſked them for n 
draught of wine, which they not only granted, but 
prevailed upon him to take a meal with them. As he 
drank freely, ſuſpecting no treachery, he was ealily 
perſuaded to paſs that night in company with ſome 
beautiful women, brought on purpoſe to detain him, 
But, while he was-in a profound fleep, the ſervants 
of Nanybrus ruſhing upon him, bound him, and 
carried him to their prince; who bitterly reproached 
him for endeavouring to eſtrange his matter the king 
of the Medes from bim, and by that means place him- 
ſelf in his room on the throne of Babylon. Parſon- 
das did not deny the charge; but with great intrepi- 
dity owned, that he thought himſelf more worthy of a 
crown than ſuch an indolent and effeminate prince as 
he was. Nanybrus, highly provoked at the liberty he 
took, ſwore by the gods Belus and Molis, or rather 
Mylitta, that Parſondas himſelf ſhould in a ſhort time 
become ſo effeminate as to reproach none with effemi- 
nacy. Accordingly, he ordered the eunuch who had 
the charge of his muſic- women, to ſhave, paint, and 
dreſs him after the manner of thoſe women, to teach 
him the art, and in ſhort to transform him by all poſ- 
ſible means into a woman. His orders were obeyed; 
and the manly Parſondas ſoon exceeded the faireſt fe- 
male in ſinging, playing, and the other arts of allure- 
ment. : e | | £3 
In the mean time the king of the Medes, having in 
vain ſought after his favourite ſervant, and in vain of- 
fered great rewards to ſuch as ſhould give him any in- 
formation concerning him, concluded he had beea de- 
ſtroyed by ſome wild beaſt in the chace. At length, 
after ſeven years, the Mede was informed of his ſtate 
and condition by an eunuch, who, being cruelly ſcour- 
ged by Nanybrus's order, fled, at the inſtigation of 
arſondas, into Media; and there diſcloſed the whole 
to the king, who immediately diſpatched an officer to 
demand him. Nanybrus pretended to know nothing 
of any ſuch perſon ; upon which, another officer was 
ſent by the Mede, with a peremptory order to ſeize on 
Nanybrus if he perſiſted in the denial, to bind him with 
his girdle, and lead him to immediate execution. This 
order had the deſired effect: the Babylonian owned 
what he had before denied, promiſing-to comply, witl- 
out further delay, with the king's demand; and in the 
mean time invited the officer to a banquet, at which 
150 women, among whom was Parſondas, made their 
appearance, finging and playing upon various inftru- 
ments. But, of all, Parſondas appeared by far the moſt 
charming; inſomuch that Nanybrus inquiring of the 
Mede, which he liked beſt, he immediately pointed at 
him. At this the Babylonian clapt his hands; and, 
falling into an immoderate fit of laughter, told him 


who the perſon was whom he thus preferred to all - 
rell; 
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reſt; adding, that he could anſwer what he had done 
before the King of the Medes. The officer was no leſs 
ſurpriſed at ſuch an aſtoniſhing change, than his maſter 
was afterwards, when Parſondas appeared before him. 
The only favour Parſondas begged of the king, for all 
his paſt ſervices, was, that he would avenge on the Ba- 
bylonian the baſe and highly injurious treatment he had 
met with at his hands. The Mede marched accord- 
ingly, at his inſtigation, to Babylon; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the remonſtrances of Nanybrus, urging, that 
Parſondas had, without the leaſt provocation, endea- 
roured to deprive him of both his lite and kingdom, 
declared that in ten days time he would paſs the ſen- 
tence on him which he deſerved, for preſuming to act 
as judge in his own cauſe, inſtead of appealing to him. 
But Nanybrus having in the mean time gained with a 
large bribe Mitraphernes the Mede's favourite eunuch, 
the king was by him prevailed upon to ſentence the 
- Babylonian only to a fine; which made Parſondas curſe 
the man who firſt found out gold, for the ſake of which 
he was to live the ſport and deriſion of an effeminate 
Babylonian. | 


BELESME, a town of Perche in France, in W. 


Long. 0. 16. N. Lat. 48. 23. | 

BELEZERO, a town of Ruſſia, and capital of a 
province of the ſame name. It is ſituated on the ſouth- 
caſt ſhore of the White ſea, in E. Long. 36. 10. N. Lat. 
61. , 7h IO a | 

BELFAST, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Antrim. It is ſeated at the bottom of Carrickfergus 
bay, and is the chief town and port in this part of 
| Ireland, as well for beauty and the number of its in- 
habitants, as for its wealth, trade, and ſhipping. It 
has a conſiderable trade with Glaſgow, and the inha- 
bitants are moſtly Scots, and of the preſbyterian reli- 
gion. W. Long. 6. 15. N. Lat. 54. 38. | 

BELFRY, that part of a ſteeple where bells are 
hung, or the timber frame whereby they are ſupported. 

BELGARDEN, a town of Germany, in Eaſt Po- 
merania, in the province of Caſſubia, and ſubject to 
Pruſſia. E. Long. 16. 5. N. Lat. 54. 10. 

BELGOROD, a town of Ruſſia, and capital of a 
province of the ſame name. It is ſeated on the river 
Donnets, in E. Long. 18. 5. N. Lat. 51. 20. 

BELGOROD, a ſtrong town of Beſſarabia in European 
Turky, ſeated at the mouth of the river Nieſter, on 
the Black ſea, 80 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bender. E. 
Long. 31. o. N. Lat. 46. 30. 

BELGRADE, a city of Turky in Europe, and 
capital of Servia, ſeated at the confluence of the Save 
and the Danube, in E. Long. 21. 2. N. Lat. 45. 10. 
The Danube is very rapid near this city, and its wa- 
ters look whitiſh. Belgrade 1s built on a. hall, and was 
once large, ſtrong, and populous ; it was ſurrounded 
with a double wall, flanked with a great number of 
towers, and had a caſtle ſituated on a riſing ground, and 
built with ſquare ſtones. The ſuburbs are very exten- 
live; and reſorted to by Turkiſh, Jewiſh, Greek, Hun- 
garlan, and Sclavonian merchants. The ſtreets where 
the greateſt trade is carried on are covered with wood, 
to ſhelter the dealers from the ſun and rain. 
vers render it very convenient for commerce; and as the 
Danube falls into the Black-ſea, the trade 1s eaſily ex- 
tended to diſtant countries, which renders it the ſtaple 
town in theſe parts; and as the Danube runs up to 
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Vienna, they ſend goods from thence with a great deal 
of eaſe. The Armenians have a church here, and the 
Jews a ſynagogue, both theſe being employed as fac- 
tors: the ſhops are but ſmall ; ande the ſellers fit on 
tables, diſpoſing of their commodities out of a window, 
for the buyers never go on the inſide. The richeſt 
merchandize are expoſed to ſale in two bezeſteins or 
bazars, built croſswiſe. There are two exchanges, 
built with ſtone, and ſupported with pillars not unlike 
the Royal Exchange at London. There is likewife a 
caravanſera or public inn, and a college for young ſtu- 
dents. It has been taken by the Turks and Imperialiſts 
alternately ſeveral times; but was ceded to the Turks 
in 1739, and the fine fortifications demoliſhed. 
BELGRADO, a town of Friuli in the Venetian 
territories 1n Italy, It ſtands near the river Tejamento, 
13. 5. N. Lat. 46. 0. | 
BELIA, (anc. geog.) a town of hither Spain, now 
Belchite, in the kingdom of Arragon. See BeLcaite. 
BELIDOR (Bernard Foreſt de), a Catalonian en- 
gineer in the ſervice of France, and member of the a- 
cademies of ſciences at Paris and Berlin, and of the 
royal ſociety at London: A celebrated mathematician, 
and author of a number of military tracts in which 
the ſcience of mathematics is applied to military uſcs. 
Died in 1765, aged 70. g 
BELIEF, the aſſent of the mind to the truth of 
any propoſition *. 7 
BEL ISA RIU3S, general of the emperor Juſtinian's 
army, who overthrew the Perſians in the Eaſt, the 
Vandals in Africa, and the Goths in Italy. But after 
all his great exploits, being falſely accuſed of a con- 
{piracy againſt the emperor, he unworthily put out his 
eyes. After that, Beliſarius is reported to have beg- 
ged at a little hut erected for him by the road ſide, 


Bel grado 


* Sce Me- þ 
tat hyſics, 

ſect. xxxviii. 

xRxxix. ; 


adreſſing paſſengers, Date obulum Beliſario ! But ſome 


ſay he was reſtored to his honours ; others that he died 
in peace at Conſtantinople 565. | 


BELL, a well known machine ranked by muſicians 


among the muſical inſtruments of percuſſion. 
The conſtituent parts of a bell are, the body or Barrel, 


the clapper on the inſide, and the ear or cannon by which it 


hangs to a large beam of wood. The matter of which 
it is uſually made is a compoſition called be//-metal ; 
(See ChHemisTRY, n? 379). The thickneſs of a bell's 
edges is uſually of the diameter, and its height 
12 times its thickneſs. The bell- founders have a dia- 
paſon, or bell-ſcale, wherewith they meaſure the ſize, 
thickneſs, weight, and tone, of their bells. For the 
method of caſting bells, ſee FouxDERx. | 

The ſound of a bell is conjectured to conſiſt in a vibra- 
tory motion of its parts, much like that of a muſical 
chord. 'The ſtroke of the clapper mult neceſſarily change 
the figure of the bell, and of a round make it oval: but 
the metal having a great degree of elaſticity, that part 
will return back again which the ſtroke drove fartheſt off 
from the centre, and that even ſome ſmall matter nearer 
the centre than before; fo that the two parts which 
before were extremes of the longeſt diameter, do then 
become thoſe of the ſhorteſt; and thus the external 
ſurface of the bell undergoes alternate changes of figure, 
and by that means gives that tremulous motion to the 
air in which the ſound conſiſts. M. Perrault maintains, 
that the ſound of the ſame bell, or chord, is a com- 
pound of the ſounds of the ſeveral parts thereof, fo 


that 
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that where the parts are homogeneous, and the dimen- 
ſions of the ſigure uniform, there is ſuch a perfect mix- 
ture of all theſe ſounds as conſtitutes one uniform, 
ſmooth, even ſound; and the contrary circumſtances pro- 
duce harſhneſs. This he proves from the bells differ- 
ing in tone according to the part you ſtrike ; and yet 
ſtrike it any where, there is a motion of all the parts. 
He therefore conſiders bells as a compound of an in- 
finite number of rings, which according to their differ- 


ent dimenſions have different tones, as chords of differ- 
ent lengths have; and when ſtruck, the vibrations of 


the parts immediately ſtruck determine the tone, be- 
ing ſupported by a ſufficient number of conſonant 
tones in the other parts. f 

Bells are obſerved to be heard further, placed on plains 
than on hills; and ſtill further in valleys, than on plains: 
the reaſon of which will not be difficult to aſſign, if it 
be conſidered that the higher the ſonorous body is, the 
rarer is its medium; conſequently, the leſs impulſe it 
receives, and the leſs proper vehicle it is to convey it 
to a diſtance. . h 

Mr Reamur, in the memoirs of the Paris academy, 
has the follawing obſervation relating to the ſhape 
moſt proper for bells, to give them the loudeſt and clear- 
eſt ſound. He obſerves, “that 2s pots and other veſ- 


-ſels more immediately neceſſary to the ſervice of life 


were doubtleſs made before bells, it probably happened 
that the obſerving theſe veſſels to have a ſound when 
ſtruck, gave occaſion to making bells, intended only 


for ſound, in that form; but that it does not appear 


that this is the moſt eligible figure; for lead, a metal 
which is, in its common ſtate, not at all ſonorous, yet 
becomes greatly ſo on its being caſt into a particular 
form, and that very different from the common ſhape 
of bells. In melting lead for the common occaſions of 
caſting in ſmall quantities, it is uſually done in an iron 
ladle; and as the whole is ſeldom poured out, the re- 
mainder, which falls to the bottom of the ladle, cools 
into a maſs of the ſhape of that bottom. This is con- 
ſequently a ſegment of a ſphgre, thickeſt in the middle, 
and thinner towards the edges : nor is the ladle any ne- 


ceſſary part of the operation, ſince if a maſs of lead be 


caſt in that form in a mould of earth or ſand, in any 
of theſe caſes it 1s found to be very ſonorons. Now if 
this ſhape alone can give found to a metal which in 
other forms is perfectly mute, how much more mult it 
neceſſarily give it to other metals naturally ſonorous in 
whatever form? It ſhould ſeem, that bells would much 
better perform their office in this than in any cther 
form; and that it muſt particularly be a thing of great 
advantage to the {mall bells of common houfe-clocks, 
which are required to have a ſhrill note, and yet are 
not allowed any great ſize.” He adds, „that had 
our forefathers had opportunities of being acquainted 
with the ſound of metals in this ſhape, we ſhould pro- 
bably have had all our bells at preſent of this form.” 

The uſe of bells is very ancient, as well as extenſive. 
We find them among Jews, Greeks, Romans, Chriſ- 
tianz, and Heathens, variouſly applied; as on the necks 
of men, beaſts, birds, horſes, ſheep ; but chiefly hung 
in buildings, either religious, as in churches, temples, 
and — — or civil, as in houſes, markets, baths; 
or military, as in camps and frontier towns. 

Among the Greeks, thoſe who went the nightly 
rounds in camps or garrifons, carried with them a 
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crowd, but to advertiſe the amen dialis to keep out of 


call up the ſervants in a morning. Zonaras aſſures us, 


was ſharp and heard to a great diſtance. 
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| k: £4; 
little bell, which they rung at each centry-box t 
that the ſoldiers on watch were awake. £ A 3 Kell, 


phorus or bell-man alſo walked in funeral proceſſions 
at a diſtance before the corps, not only to keep off the 


the way, for fear of being polluted by the fight 
the funerary muſic. The riet of . E 
called hierophantus, rung a bell to call the people to 
ſacrifice. - | 

There were alſo bells in the houſes of great men to 


that bells were hung with whips on the triumphal cha. 
riots of their victorious generals, to put them in mind 
that they were ſtill liable to public juſtice. 
Bells were put on the necks of criminals going to 
execution, that perſons might be warned by the noiſe 
to get out of the way of ſo ill an omen as the fight of 
the hangman, or the condemned criminal, who was 
devoted and juit going to be ſacrificed to the dii manes. 
For bells on the necks of brutes, expreſs mention is 
made of them in Phædrus, — Celſa cervice eminent, Cla- 
rumgue collo j actant tintinnabulum. Taking theſe bells 
away was conſtrued by the civil law, theft; and if the 
beaſt was Joſt by this means, the perſon who took a- 
way the bells was to make ſatisfaction. 
Among the Jews, we find mention in ſcripture of 
bells made uſe of in the temple. Their figure is not 
known ; but they were made of copper, and their ſound 
| The high- 
prieſt had a great number of little golden bells hung 
to the border of his garment, to giveſnotice when he 
entered into, and when he came out of, the ſanQuary, 
and fave him the trouble of knocking at the door. The 
prophet Zachary ſpeaks of bells hung to the bridles of 
a” Kg that thereby they might be accuſtomed to 
noiſe, Tr 
There are diſputes about the number of bells which 
were intermixed with pomegranates on Aaron's gar- 
ment. Some will have it only 12, others 50, others 
raiſe it to 66, others to 72, and ſome to 80. The 
kings of Perſia are ſaid to have had the like habit. 
We may add, that the Arabian ladies who are about 
the princes perſon, to ſerve and divert him, have little 
gold bells faſtened to their legs, neck, and elbows, 
the motion of which, when they dance, makes an a- 
greeable fort of harmony. The princeſſes of that coun- 
try are alſo ſaid to wear large hollow gold rings, 
filled with little flints, which ſound like bells when they 
walk. Sometimes alſo large circles, with little rings, 
hung round them, produce the ſame effect. Some- 
times they wear a number of flat bobs fixed to the 
end of their hair, which is matted, and hangs long 
behind, ſerving to make a noiſe as often as they ſtir, 
and give notice of the miſtreſs's paſſing by, that the 
ſervants may behave reſpectfully, and ftrangers retire, 
to avoid ſeeing the perſon who paſſes. 
As to the origin of church-bells, Mr 
obſerves, That bells being uſed, among other purpoſes, 
by the Romans to ſignify the times of bathing, were 
naturally applied by the Chriſtians of Italy to denote 
the hours of devotion, and ſummon the people to 
church. The firſt application of them to this purpoſe 
is, by Polydore Virgil and others, aſeribed to Pau- 
linus biſhop of Nola, a city of Campania, about the 


year 400. Hence, it is ſaid, the names nolæ and can 
| pans 
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pane were given them ; the one referring to the city, 
the other to the country. Though others ſay they took 


the latter of theſe names, not from their being invented 
in Campania, but becauſe it was here the manner of 
hanging and balancing them, now in uſe, was firſt 
practiſed at leaſt that they were hung on the model of 
a ſort of balance invented or uſed in Campania ; for 
in Latin writers we find campana ſtatera, for a ſteel- 
yard; and in the Greek »a#zavtuv, and ponderare, 
to weigh. In Britain, bells were applied to church- 
purpoſes, before the concluſion of the ſeventh century, 
in the monaſtic ſocieties of Northumbria, and as early as 
the ſixth even in thoſe of Caledonia, And they were 
therefore uſed from the firſt erection of pariſh-churches 
among us.—Thoſe of France and England appear to 
have been furniſhed with ſeveral bells. In the time of 
Clothair II. king of France, and in the year 610, the 
army of that king was frighted from the fiege of the 
city of Sens, by ringing: the bells of St Stephen's 
church. The ſecond excerption of Egbert, about the 
year 750, which 18 adopted in a French Capitulary of 
$01, commands every prieſt, at the proper hours, to 
ſou the bells of his church, and then to go through 
the ſacred offices to God. And the council of Enham, 
in 1011, requires all the mulQs for fins to be expended 
in the reparation of the church, clothing and feeding 
the miniſter of God, and the purchaſe of church veſt- 
ments, church-books, and church-bells, "Theſe were 
ſometimes compoſed of iron in France; and in Eng- 
land, as formerly at Rome, were frequently made of 
braſs. And as early as the ninth century, there were 
many caſt of a large ſize and deep note. 

Ingulphus mentions, that Turketulus abbot of Croy- 
land, who died about the year 870, gave a great bell 
to the church of that abbey, which he named Guth- 
lac; and afterwards fix others, viz. two which he cal- 
ied Bartholomew and Bettelin, two called Turketul 
and Tatwin, and two named Pega and Bega, all which 
rang together; the ſame author ſays, Non erat tunc 
ſanta conſonantia campanarum in tota Anglia. Not 
long after, Kinſeus archbiſhop of York gave two 
great bells to the church of St John at Beverly, and 
at the ſame time provided that other churches in his 
dioceſe ſhould be furniſhed with bells. Mention is 
made by St Aldhem, and William of Malmeſbury, of 
bells given by St Dunſtan to the churches in the weſt. 
ihe number of bells in every church gave occaſion to 
tue curious and ſingular piece of architecture in the 


Campanile or bell-tower z an addition, which is more 


ſuſceptible of the grander beauties of architecture than 
any other part of the edifice, and is generally therefore the 
principle or rudiments of it. It was the conſtant ap- 
pendage to every pariſh- church of the Saxons, and is 
actually mentioned as ſuch in the laws of Athelſtan. 
The Greek Chriſtians are uſually ſaid to have been 
ahacquainted with bells till the ninth century, when 
_ conſtuction was firſt taught them by a Venetian. 
ndeed, it is not. true that the uſe of bells was entirely 
unknown in the ancient eaſtern churches, and that they 
8 the people to church, as at preſent, with wooden 
” lets. Leo Allatius, in his diſſertation on the Greek 
2 proves the contrary from ſeveral ancient wri— 
a - It is his opinion, that bells firſt began to be dif» 
: among them, aſter the taking of Conſtantinople 


* oy 1 who, it ſeems, prohibited them, leſt 
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their ſound ſhould diſturb the repoſe of ſouls, which, Bell. 
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8 to them, wander in the air. He adds, that 
they ſtill retain the uſe of bells in places remote from 
the intercourſe of the Turks; particularly, very ancient 
ones in mount Athos. F. Simon thinks the Turks 
prohibited the Chriſtians tlie uſe of bells, rather out of 


political than religious reaſons; inaſmuch as the ring- 


ing of bells might ſerve as a ſignal for the execution of 
revolts, &c. | 

In the ancient monaſteries, we find fix kinds of bells 
enumerated by Durandus, viz. Sguilla, rung in the 
refectory; cymbalum, in the cloiſter; nola, in the choir 
nolula or dupla, in the clock; campana, in the ſteeple ; 


and ſignum in the tower. Belethus has much the ſame; 


only that for ſuilla he puts tintinahulum, and places 
the campana in the tower, and campanella in the cloiſter. 
Others place the fintinabulum or tinniolum in the refec- 
tory or dormitory ; and add another bell called corri- 
giuncula, rung at the time of giving diſcipline, to call 
the monks to be flogged. The cymbalum is ſometimes 
alſo ſaid to have been rung in the cloiſter, to call the 
monks to meat. DIET: 

In the funeral monuments of Weever, are the follow- 


Ing particulars relating to bells: Bells had frequently 


theſe inſcriptions on them : 

Funera plango, Fulgura frango, Sabbata pango, 

« Excito lentos, Diſſipo ventos, Paco cruentos. 

© In the Little Sanctuary at Weſtminſter king Ed- 

ward III. erected a clochier, and placed therein three 
© bells for the uſe of St Stephen's chapel : about the 
* biggeſt of them were caſt in the metal theſe words: 
King Edward made mee thirtie thouſand weight and three. 

* Take me down and wey mee, and more you ſhall fynd mee. 
© But theſe bells being to be taken down in the reign of 
king Henry VIII. one writes underneath with a coale : 

But Henry the eight | 
Will bait me of my weight.” id. 492. 
This laſt diſt ich alludes to a fact mentioned by Stow 
in his ſurvey of London, ward of Farringdon Within, 
to wit, that near to St Paul's ſchool ſtood a clochier, 
in which were four bells called Jeu bells, the greateſt 
in all England, againſt which Sir Miles Partridge ſtaked 
an hundred pounds, and won them of king Hqggy VIII. 
at a caſt of dice. Nevertheleſs it appears that abroad 
there are bells of greater magnitude. In the ſteeple of 
the great church at Roan in Normandy is a bell with 
this inſcription :_ 
| Fe ſuis:George de Ambois, 
2. treiite cinque mille pois. 
Mes lui qui me peſera, 
Trente ſix mill me trouera. 


I am George of Ambois, 

Thirtie five thouſand in pois: 

But he that ſhall weigh me, 

'Thirtie {ix thouſand ſhall ind me. id. 


And it is a common tradition that the bells of 
King's-college chapel, in the univerſity of Cambridge, 


were taken by Henry V. from ſome church in France, 


after the battle of Agincourt. They were taken down 
ſome years ago, and ſold to Phelps the bell-founder in 
White-Chapel, who melted them down. 
The uſes of bells were ſummed up in the following 
diſtich, as well as that firſt abovementioned : 
Laudo Deum uerum, plebem voce, conjugo clerum, 
De funtlos ploro, peſtem fugo, fe/ta decoro, 
Matthew Paris obſerves, that anciently the uſe of 
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Bell, 


the greateſt bell in the world. 


„ 
bells was prohibited in time of mourning; though at 
preſent they make one of the principal ceremonies of 
mourning. Mabillon adds, that it was an ancient cuſ- 
tom to ring the bells for perſons about to expire, to 
advertiſe the people to pray for them ; whence our paſ- 
ling-bells. Lobineau obſerves, that the cuſtom of 
ringing bells, at the approach of thunder, is of ſome 
antiquity z but that the deſign was not ſo much to 
ſhake the air, and ſo diſſipate the thunder, as to call 
the people to church, to pray that the pariſh might be 
preſerved from that terrible meteor. _ 

In the times of Popery, bells were baptized and 
anointed oles chriſmatis : they were exorciſed, and bleſ- 
ſed by the biſhop ; from a belief, that, when theſe cere- 
monies were performed, they had power to drive the 
devil out of the air, to calm tempeſts, to extinguiſh 
fire, and to recreate even the dead. The ritual for 
theſe ceremonies is contained in the Roman ponti- 
fical; and it was uſual in their baptiſm to give to bells 
the name of ſome ſaint. In Chauncy's hiſtory of Hert- 
fordſhire, page 383. is a relation of the baptiſm of a 
ſet of bells in Italy with great ceremony, a ſhort time 
before the writing that book. The bells of the pariſh 
church of Winnington in Bedfordſhire had their names 
caſt about the verge of every one in particular, with 
theſe rhiming hexameters : a 

Nomina Campanis hec iudita ſunt quoque noſtris. 

1. Hoc ſignum Petri pulſatur nomine Chriſti. 

2. Nomen Magdalene campana ſonat melode. 

3. Sit nomen Domini benedictum ſemper in euum. 

4. Muſa Raphaelis ſonat auritus Immanuelis. 

5. Sum Roſa pulſata mundique Maria vocata. Weey. Fun. 122. 

By an old chartulary, once in the poſſeſſion of Weever 
the antiquary, it appears that the bells of the priory of 
Little Dunmow in Eſſex were, anno 1501, new caſt, 
and baptized by the following names : 


Prima in honore Sancti Michaelis Archangeli. 

Secunda in honore S. Johannis Evangeliſte. 

Teriia in honore S. Johannis Baptiſte. 

Duarta in honore Aſſumptionis beate Marie. 

D winta in honore ſancti Trinitatis, et omnium ſanctorum. Tb. 633. 


The bells of Oſney abbey near Oxford were very 


famous; their ſeveral names were Douce, Clement, 


Auſtin, Hautecter [pot ius Hautcleri], Gabriel, and 
John. | 

Nankin in China was anciently famous for the large- 
neſs of its bells; but their enormous weight brought 


down the tower, the whole building fell to ruin, and 


the bells have ever lain on the ground. One of theſe 
bells is near 12 Engliſh feet high, the diameter ſeven 


and an half, and its circumference 23; its figure almoſt 


cylindric, except for a ſwelling in the middle; and 
the thickneſs of the metal, about the edges, ſeven inches. 


From the dimenſions of this bell, its weight is compu- 


ted at 50,000 pounds, which is more than double the 
weight of that of Erfort, ſaid by father Kircher to be 
Theſe bells were caſt 
by the firſt emperor of the preceding dynaſty, about 
300 years ago. They have each their name; the hanger 


| (:chouz), the eater (che), the ſleeper (choui), the will (j). 


Father le Compte adds, that there are ſeven other bells 
in Pekin, caſt in the reign of Voulo, each of which 
weighs 120,000 pounds. But the ſounds even of their 
biggeſt bells are very poor; being ftruck with a 


wooden 1n lieu of an iron clapper. 


The practice of ringing bells in change, or regular 
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peals, is ſaid to be peculiar to England; whence Bri. Bel 
tain has been termed the ringing iſland. The cuſtom | | 
ſeems to have commenced in the time of the Saxons, bela. 
and was common before the conqueſt. The ringing of Habe 
bells, tho” a recreation chiefly of the lower fort, is in H.. of 
itſelf not incurious. The tolling a bell is nothing Maſe, 
more than the producing a ſound by a ftroke of the . 
clapper againſt the fide of the bell, the bell itſelf being 
in a pendant poſition and at reſt. In ringing, the bell, 
by means of a wheel and a rope, is elevated to a per- 
pendicular ; in its motion to this ſituation the clapper 
ſtrikes forcibly on one fide, and in its return downwards 
on the other fide of the bell, producing at each ſtroke 
a ſound. There are in London ſeveral ſocieties of ring- 
ers, particularly one known by the name of the College 
youths : of this it is ſaid Sir Matthew Hale, lord chief 
juſtice of the court of King's Bench, was, in his youth. 
ful days, a member; and in the life of this learned and 
upright judge, written by biſhop Burnet, ſome facts 
are mentioned which favour this relation. In England 
the practice of ringing is reduced to a ſcience, and 
peals have been compoſed which bear the name of the 

inventors. Some of the moſt celebrated peals now 
known were compoſed about 50 years ago by one Pa- 
trick. This man was a maker of barometers: in his ad- 
vertiſements he ſtyled himſelf Torricellian Operator, 
from Torricelli, who invented inſtruments of this kind, 
In the year 1684, one Abraham Rudhall, of the city 

of Glouceſter, brought the art of bell-founding to great 
perfection. His deſcendants in ſucceſſion have continued 
the buſineſs of caſting bells; and by a liſt publiſhed by 
them, it appears that at Lady-day, 1774, the family, 
in peals and odd bells, had caſt to the amount of 3594. 
The peals of St Dunſtan's in the eaſt, and St Bride's, 
London, and St Martin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter, 
are in the number. | | 
The muſic of bells is altogether melody; but the 
pleaſure ariſing from it conſiſts in the variety of inter- 
changes, and the various ſucceſſion and general predo- 
minance of the confonances in the ſounds produced. 
Muſical authors ſeem to have written but little upon 
this ſubject. | 
BELL- Animal. See AnNIMALCULE, n* 24—28. 
BrLI-Metal. See CHEMISTRY, n* 379. 
Diving-BELL. Sce Diving. 
BELL-PFoundery. See FoOUNDERY. - 
BELL- Flower, in botany. See CAAN VIA. 
 BeLL-Weed, in botany. See Jacrea. 3 
BELLAC, a town of La Marche in France, ſitua - 

ted on the little river Union. It contains about 770 
houſes, and 3000 inhabitants. E. Long. 1. 14. N. 
Lat a6 ; | 
BELLADONA, in botany, the trivial name of 2 

ſpecies of Atropa. Sce ATROPA. 

BELLAI (William du), lord of Langei, a French 
general, who ſignalized himſelf in the ſervice of Frau- 
cis I. He was alſo an able negotiator, ſo that the em- 
peror Charles V. uſed to ſay, that Langey's pen had 
fought more againſt him than all the lances in France- 

He was ſent to Piedmont, in quality of viceroy, where 

he took ſeveral towns from the Imperialiſts. His ad- 

dreſs in penetrating into the enemy's deſigns was ſur- 
priſing. In this he ſpared no expence, and thereby had 
intelligence of the moſt ſecret councils of the emperor 


and his generals. He was extremely active in = 
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| att ing ſome of the univerſities of France to give their ſuppoſed to have a great influence in kindling wars, Bellelare 
1 judgment agreeable to the deſires of Henry VIII. king and forming warriors, Its longitude, according to He- B. leine 
pelattin. of England, when this prince wanted to divorce his velius, for the year 1700, was 16? 47' 20”; and its la- | 
| queen, in order to marry Anne Bullen. It was then titude ſouthward 162 52' 11”. ; 5 | 8 
the intereſt of France to favour the king of England BELLCLARE, a town of Ireland, in the province "28 
in this particular, it being an affront to the emperor, of Connaught, and county of Sligo. W. Long. 9. 5. 1 
and a gratification to Henry, which might ſerve to form N. Lat. 53. 56. : | | 1 
a ſtrict alliance between him and Francis I. He was : BELLE, a town of the French Netherlands, ſeated + ms 
ſent ſeveral times into Germany to the princes of the in E. > 2. 40. N. Lat. 50. 45. | | 19 
Proteſtant league, and was made a knight of the order BELLE (Stephen de la), a celebrated engraver, 4 
of St Michael. He was alſo a man of learning, having born at Florence, who improved himſelf by imitating | 4 
given proofs of his abilities and Fan. as a writer. He the deſigns of Callot. He was greatly honoured by 1 
compoſed ſeveral works; the moſt remarkable of which the grand duke; and died in 1664. | ' 288 
was, the Hiſtory of his Own Times, in Latin; divided BELLEAU (Remi), a French poet, born at No- | 
into ogdoades, that is, ſeveral parts, each n of gent le Rotrou, in the territory of Perche, and province | 
eicht books; moſt of which, however, have been loſt. of Orleanois. He lived in the family of Renatus of 9 
When Langei was in Piedmont, in 1542, he had ſome Lorrain, marquis of Elbeuf, general of the French gal- 
remarkable intelligence which he was deſirous himſelf leys; and attended him in his expedition into Italy, in - 
to communicate to the king, and being very infirm, 1557. This prince . eſteemed Belleau for his 
he ordered a litter for his conveyance; but after having courage; and having allo a high opinion of his genius 
paſſed the mountain of Tarara, betwixt Lyons and and abilities, entruſted him with the education of his 
Roan, he found himſelf ſo extremely bad at St Sapho- ſon Charles of Lorrain. Belleau was one of the ſeven 
rin, that he was obliged to ſtop there, where he died poets of his time who were denominated the French 
the gth of January, in the year 1543. He was buried Pleiades. He wrote ſeveral pieces; and tranſlated the 1 
in the church of Mans, and a noble monument was e- odes of Anacreon into the French language, but in this _ FT 338 
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reed to his memory. he 1s thought not to have preſerved all the natural beau- 1 
BELLARMIN (Robert), an Italian Jeſuit, one of ties of the original. His paſtoral pieces are in greateſt : 1 
the beſt controverſial writers of his time. In 1576, he eſteem. His verſes in that way (according to his eu- ks 
read lectures at Rome on controverſies; which he did logiſts) are expreſſed with ſuch beauty and ſimplicity, —_ 
with ſuch applauſe, that Sixtus V. ſending a legate into that they ſeem to be a living picture of what they de- 
France in 1590, appointed him as a divine, in caſe any ſcribe. He alſo wrote an excellent poem on the na- 
diſpute in religion ſhould happen to be diſcuſſed. He ture and difference of precious ſtones, which by ſome 1 
returned to Rome, and was raiſed ſucceſſively to dif- has been reputed his beſt performance. Belleau died _ 
ferent offices, till at laſt, in 1599, he was honoured at Paris, in the family of the duke d' Elbeuf, on the : 
with a cardinal's hat; to accept of which dignity, it is 6th of March, 1577. He was interred in the church ' IF 
ſaid, they were obliged to force him by the threats of De Peres Auguſtines, near the Pont - neuf: ſeveral eu- {4 
- an anathema, It is certain, that no Jeſuit ever did logiums were made to his memory. 13 
greater honour to his order than he; and that no author BELLEFOREST ara de), a French author, | 1 
ever defended the cauſe of the Romiſh church in gene- born in the province of Guienne, in 1530. He was | 1 
ral, and that of the pope in particular, to more advan- but ſeven years of age when he loſt his father; and his BE þ | 
tage. The Proteſtants: have owned this ſufficiently : mother was left in poor circumſtances, but ſhe contri- . | 8 
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for, during the ſpace of 50 years, there was ſcarcely buted all in her power to his education. He was ſup- 
any conſiderable divine among them who did not fix ported ſome years by the queen of Navarre, ſiſter to 
upon this author for the ſubject of his books of con- Francis I. Some time after, he went to ſtudy at Bour- 
troverſy. Notwithſtanding the zeal with which this deaux; thence he removed to Toulouſe; and at laſt to = 
Jeſuit maintained the power of the pope over the tem- Paris, where he got acquainted with ſeveral men of ö 4 | 
porality of kings, he diſpleaſed Sixtus V. in his work learning, and was bonoured with the friendſhip of many | 4 

De Romano Pontifice, by not inſiſting that the power perſons of quality. He wrote, 1. A Hiſtory of the | 1 

which Jeſus Chriſt gave to his vicegerent, was direct, nine Charles's of France; 2. Annotations on the books +} 
but only indirect; and had the mortification to ſee it of St Auguſtin; 3. An univerſal hiſtory of the world; 
put into the index of the inquiſition, though it was af- 4. The chronicles of Nicholas Gillet, augmented; 5. An 
terwards removed. He left, at his death, to the Virgin univerſal coſmography; 6. Annals, or a general hi- 
Mary one half of his ſoul, and to Jeſus Chriſt the o- ftory of France : and many other works. In ſhort, he 
ther. — Bellarmin is ſaid to have been a man of great ſupported his family by writing books on whatever 
chaſtity and temperance, and remarkable for his pa- ſubje& was propoſed to him by the bookſellers, ac- 
tience. His ſtature was low, and his mien very indif- cording to the taſte of the public. He died in 1583. 
ferent; but the excellence of his genius might be diſ- BELLEGARDE, a Frong town of France in Rou- | 1 
covered from the traces of his countenance. He ex- ſillon, on the frontiers of Catalonia. It is an important | =: 
preſſed himſelf with great perſpicuity; and the words place on account of its being a paſſage to the Pyrenean : 1 
which he firſt made uſe of to explain his thoughts were mountains. E. Long. 3. O. N. Lat. 42. 20. i 
generally ſo proper, that there appeared no = in his BELLEGARDE, a town of Burgundy in France, with 1. 
vritings, | f the title of a duchy. It is ſeated on the river Saone, . £8 
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- BELLATRIRX, in aſtronomy, a ruddy glittering in E. Long. 4. O. N. Lat. 46. 57. | 1 

ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in the left ſhoulder of O- BELLEISLE, an iſland of France, on the coaſt of | 

ion. It takes its name from bellum, as being anciently Britany. It is the lar gel S all the European iſlands 
| | 2 be- 
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Pelleiſle. belonging to the French king, being between 12 and 


13 leagues in circumference. It is a mixture of craggy 
rocks and fertile ſoil ; but the inhabitants are very poor, 


and the only trade carried on in it is the curing of pil- 


chards. There are three harbours in the ifland, viz. 
Palais, Sauzon, and Goulford; every one of which la- 
bours under ſome capital defect, either in being expo- 
fed, ſhallow, or dangerous in the entrance. It con- 
tains only one little city called Le Palais, three county 
towns, 103 villages, and about 5000 inhabitants. The 
iſland originally belonged to the earl of Cornouaille; 
but was afterwards yielded to the king, who in 1742 
erected it into a duchy, in favours of marſhal Belleiſle. 
The town of Palais takes its name from a caſtle be- 
longing to the duke de Belleiſle, which ſtood in its 
neighbourhood; but was afterwards converted into a 
citade] fronting the ſea, and ſtrongly fortified. Its for- 
tifications are compoſed principally of hornworks; and 
it is provided with two dry ditches, the one next the 
counterſcarp, and the other ſo contrived as to ſecure the 
interior fortifications. This citadel 1s divided from the 
largeſt part of the town by an inlet of the ſea, over 
which there is a bridge of communication. From the 
other part of the town, and which is moſt inhabited, 
it is only divided by its own fortifications and a glacis. 
In this ſtate was the iſland in 1761, when an expedi— 
tion was undertaken againſt it by a Britiſh fleet under 
the command of commodore Keppel, having on board 
a conſiderable land force commanded by general Hodg- 
ſon. The fleet failed from Spithead on the 29" of 
March, and arrived before Belleiſſe on the 7th of April. 
The next day it was agreed to attempt a landing on the 
ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, in a ſandy bay, near Loch- 
mana point. Here the enemy were in poſſeſſion of a 
little fort ; they had moreover entrenched themſelves 


on a hill exceſſively ſteep, the-foot of which was ſcar- 


ped away. The attempt was made in three places with 
great reſolution ; but the Britiſh were at laſt repulſed 


with the loſs of 500 men. It was not before the 25th 


of April that the weather allowed a ſecond attempt. 
'This was made on a very ftrong place, where the enemy 
were rather leſs attentive, on account of the exceſſive 
ſteepneſs and difficulty of climbing up the rocks. Be- 
ſides the principal attack, two feints were made at the 
ſame time to diſtract the enemy, whilſt the men of war 
directed their fire with great ſucceſs on the hills. Theſe 
manceuvres gave brigadier-general Lambert, with an 
handful of men, an opportunity of climbing up a very 
fteep rock without moleſtation. This little body formed 
themſelves in good order without delay, and were im- 
mediately attacked by 300 French. The Britiſh, how- 
ever, ſuſtained this attack until the whole corps of bri- 
gadier Lambert, which had now likewiſe aſcended, 
came to their aſſiſtance, with whoſe help they repulſed 
the enemy. The landing of all the forces being ſoon 
after made good, the French were driven into the town 
of Palais. Here the chevalier de St Croix who com- 
manded them, a brave and experienced officer, reſolved 
to hold out to the laſt extremity; and it was not till 
the 5th of June that he capitulated, and the garriſon 
marched out with the honours of war. The iſland, how- 
ever, was reſtored to the French by the treaty conclu- 
ded in 19704-- © 85 
BELLEISLE, an iſland of North America, lying at 
the mouth of the ſtreight between the country of the 
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Eſquimaux, or New Britain, and the north end of 


Newfoundland; whence the ſtrait takes alſo the na 
of Belleiſte. W. Long. 58. 5. N. Lat. 51. 50. 
BELLEROPHON, in fabulous hiftory, the ſon of 
Glaueus king of Epirus, happening accidentally to kill 
his brother, fled to Prœtus king of Argos, who gave 
him a hoſpitable reception; but Sthenobea, his queen 
falling in love with the beautiful ſtranger, and finding 
that nothing could induce him to injure his benefactor, 
ſhe accuſed him to her huſband of an attempt to violate 
her honour. Prœtus, however, not being villing to 


me 


act contrary to the laws of hoſpitality, ſent him to Io. 


bates king of Lyſia, and the father of Sthenobea, with 
letters dekking him to put him to death: whence the 
proverb Bellerophontis literas afferet, equivalent to Li. 
teræ Uriæ. That prince, at the receipt of theſe letters, 
was celebrating a feſtival of nine days, which prevented 
Bellerophon's deſtruction. Iobates, however, ſent him 
in the mean time to ſubdue the Solymi, the Amazons, 
and Lyſians, and thought to get rid of him by expo- 
ſing him to the greateſt dangers; but by his prudence 
and courage he came off victorious. Tobates next em- 
ployed him to deſtroy the Chimera ; when Minerva, or, 


according to others, Neptune, in conſideration of his 


innocence, furniſhed him with the horſe Pegaſus, by 


whoſe aſſiſtance he killed the Chimzra. Iobates, on his 


return, being convinced of his truth and integrity, and 
charmed with his heroic virtues, gave him his daughter 
Philonoe in marriage, and declared him his ſucceffor ; 
which when Sthenobea heard, ſhe killed herſelf. Bel- 
lerophon at length growing vain with his proſperity 
reſolved, by the afliftance of Pegaſus, to aſcend the 


ſkies; when Jupiter checked his preſumption, by ſtri- 


king him blind in his flight ; on which he fell down to 


the earth, and wandered till his death in contempt and 


miſery: but Pegaſus mounting into heaven, Jupiter 
placed him among the conſtellations *. 
BELLES LETTRES. 
voluminous dictionaries of the French language, or 
thoſe treatiſes that profeſs to point out the method of 
ſtudying and teaching the belles lettres, we find not, in 
the one or the other, either a clear definition, or a ſuc- 
cin& explication of the words belles lettres, nor any 
ſummary of thoſe ſciences which are comprehended un- 
der that general and collective denomination. It ap- 
pears to be a vague term, under which every one may 
include whatever he thinks proper. Sometimes we 
are told that by the belles lettres is meant, the know- 
ledge of the arts of poetry and oratory; ſometimes, 
that the true belles lettres are natural philoſophy, geo- 
metry, and other eſſential parts of learning; and ſome- 
times, that they comprehend the art of war, by land 
and ſea: in ſhort, they are made to include all that we 
know, and whatever we pleaſe; ſo that, in treating on 
the belles lettres, they talk of the uſe of the facra- 
ments, &c. * Some comprehend under the term, all 
thoſe inſtructive and pleaſing ſciences which occupy the 
memory and the judgment, and do not make part ei- 


ther of the ſuperior ſciences, of the polite arts f, or of [ks 


mechanic profeſſions: hence they make hiſtory, chro- 
nology, geography, genealogy, blazonry, ag” 
&c. the belles lettres. In a word, it were an end eſs 
taſk to attempt to enumerate all the parts of literature 
which different learned men have comprehended under 
this title. Nor would it be of any uſe to the _ 
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rally explained in the courſe of this work. 
u E, * of the Beaujolois in France, 
ſeated near the river Saone, in E. Long. 4. 46. N. Lat. 
BELLE, or BELLAY, a town of France, with a 
biſhop's ſee, and capital of Bujey. It is ſeated near the 
-iver Rhone, in E. Long. 5. 50. N. Lat. 45. 43. 
BELLIN (Gentil), a Venetian painter, born in the 
year 1421. He was employed by the republic of Ve- 
nice, and to him and his brother the Venetians are in- 
Jebted for the noble works which are to be ſeen in the 
council-hall. We are told that Mahomet II. emperor of 
the Turks, having ſeen ſome of his performances, was 
ſo ſtruck with them, that he wrote to the republic, in- 
treating them to ſend him. The painter accordingly 
went to Conſtantinople, where he did many excellent 
pieces. Amongſt the reſt, he painted the decollation of 
St John the Baptiſt, whom the Turks revere as a great 
prophet. Mahomet admired the proportion and ſha- 
dowing of the work ; but he remarked one defect in re- 
gard to the ſein of the neck, from which the head was 
ſeparsted; and in order to prove the truth of his ob- 
ſervation, he ſent for a ſlave and ordered his head to be 
ſtruck off, This ſight ſo ſhocked the painter, that he 
could not be eaſy till he had obtained his diſmiſſion; 
which the Grand Signior granted, and made him a pre- 
ſent of a gold chain, The republic ſettled a penſion 
upon him at his return, and made him a knight of St 
Mark, He died in 1501, in the Sotb year of his age. 
John Bellino, his brother, painted with more art and 
ſweetneſs than he; and died in 1512, aged go. 
BELLINGHAM, a town of Northumberland in 
England, W. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 55. 10. 
BELLINI (Laurence), an eminent phyſician, born 


at Florence in the year 1643. After having finiſhed 


his ſtudies in polite literature, he went to Piſa, where 
he was aſſiſted by the generoſity of the grand duke Fer- 
dinand II. and ftudied under two of the moſt learned 
men of that age, Oliva and Borelli. Oliva inſtructed 
him in natural philoſophy, and Borelli taught him ma- 
thematics. At 20 years of age, he was choſen profeſ- 
for of philoſophy at Piſa, but did not continue long in 
his office; for he had acquired ſuch a reputation for 
his (kill in anatomy, that the grand duke procured him 
a profeſſorſnip in that ſcience. This prince was often 
preſent at his lectures, and was highly ſatisfied with 
his abilities and performances. Bellini, after having 
held his profeſſorſhip almoſt 30 years, accepted of an 
invitation to Florence, when he was about 50 years of 


age, Here he practiſed phyſic with great ſucceſs, and 


was advanced to be firſt phyſician to the grand duke 
Coſmus IIT. He wrote the following books in La- 
un, 1. An anatomical diſcourſe on the ſtructure and 
uſe of the kidneys. 2. A ſpeech by way of thanks 
to the ſerene duke of Tuſcany. 3. Some anatomical 
Wervations, and a propoſition in mechanics. 4. Of 
of blood-letting, fevers, and diſ- 

cales of the head and breaſts. 5. Several tracts con- 
dg 15 urine, the motion of the heart, and bile, &c. He 
= .— dt, 1703, being 60 years of age. His 
"155 were read and explained publicly during his life, 


y the famous Scotch phyſici Piteai rofeſ- 
for of phyſic in ee W x: : 
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i | retend to fix the true import of the term. 
5 3 or ſciences it may be ſuppoſed to include, 


ſavage diſpoſition, delighting in bloodſhed and ſlaugh- 


— 
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BELLINZONA, a town of Italy, in the Milaneſe ; Bellinzona 


and one of the bailiwicks which the Swiſs poſſeſs in 
that country. It is ſeated on the river Jelino, five miles 
above the place where it falls into the Lago Maggiore, 
and it is fortified with two ſtrong caſtles formerly joined 
together by a wall flanked with towers; but the Swiſs 
have demoliſhed a part of the fortifications. E. Long. 
9. O. N. Lat. 46. 8. 

BELLIS, the pars; a genus of the ſyngeneſia 
Are belonging to the polygamia ſuperfiva Gal of 
plants. 

Species, &c. 1. The perennis, with a naked ſtalk, 
having one flower. This is the common daiſy, which 
grows naturally in paſture- lands in moſt parts of Eu- 


rope. It is often a troubleſome weed in the graſs of 


gardens, ſo is never cultivated. Its leaves have a ſub- 
tile ſubacid taſte; and are recommended as vulneraries, 
and in aſthmas and hectic fevers, as well as in ſuch diſ- 
orders as are occaſioned by drinking cold liquors when 
the body has been much heated. Ludovici prefers this 
lant to thoſe commonly uſed as antiſcorbutics and re- 
1 198 of coagulated blood in hypochondriacal diſor- 
ders. 2. The annua, with leaves on the lower part of 
the ſtalk, is a low annual plant growing naturally on 
the Alps and the hilly parts of Italy. It ſeldom riſes 
more than three inches high; and hath an upright ſtalk 
garniſhed with leaves on the lower part; but the upper 
Part is naked, ſupporting a ſingle flower like that of 
the common daiſy, but ſmaller. 3. The hortenſis, or 
garden daiſy, with a large double flower. This is ge- 
nerally thought to be only a variety of the common 
daiſy; but Mr Miller aſſures us, that he was never able 
to improve the common daiſy by culture, or to make 
the garden daiſy degenerate into the common ſort for 
want of it. The varieties of this ſpecies cultivated in 
gardens are, the red and white garden daiſy; the double 
variegated garden daiſy; the childing, or hen and chic- 
ken garden daiſy; and the cock's-comb daiſy with red 
and white flowers. The garden daiſies flower in April 
and May, when they make a pretty variety, being in- 
termixed with plants of the ſame growth: they ſhould. 
be planted in a ſhady border, and a loamy foil without 
dung, in which they may be preſerved without varying, 
provided the roats are parted and tranſplanted every 
autumn. This is all the culture they require, except 
keeping them free from weeds. Formerly they were 
planted as edgings to borders; but for this purpoſe they 
are improper, becauſe where fully expoſed to the ſun, 
they frequently die in large patches, whereby the ed- 
gings become bald in many places. 
BeLLis Major. See CHRYSANTHEMUM, | 
BELLON, a diſtemper common in countries where 
they ſmelt lead- ore. It is attended with languor, in- 
tolerable pains and ſenſations of gripings in the belly, 
and generally coſtiveneſs. —Beaſts, poultry, &c. as well 
as men, are ſubject to this diſorder: hence a certain 
ſpace round the ſmelting houſes is called bellon- ground, 
becauſe it is dangerous for an animal to feed upon it. 
BELLONA, in Pagan mythology, the goddeſs of 
war, is generally reckoned the ſiſter of Mars, and ſome 
repreſent her as both his filter and wife. She is ſaid to 


have been the inventreſs of the needle; and from that 
inſtrument is ſuppoſed to have taken her name B 


ſignifying a needle. This 


goddeſs was of a cruel and 


ter; 


Bellona. 


— 


- 
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" Bellonarii ter; and was not only the attendant of Mars, but took to blow up the fire: it ſerves alſo for organs and other 

i na a pleaſure in ſharing his dangers. She is commonly re- pneumatic inſtruments, to give them a proper degree Wy 

1 er preſented in an attitude expreſſive of fury and diſtrac- of air. All theſe are of various conſtructions, accordin 

Li | tion, her hair compoſed of ſnakes clotted with ut and to their different purpoſes ; but in general they are 

1 her garments ſtained with blood: ſhe is generally depic- compoſed of two flat boards, ſometimes of an oval 
o or more hoops, 


| : tured driving the chariot of Mars, with a bloody whip ſometimes of a triangular figure: Tw 
4 | | in her hand; but ſometimes ſhe is drawn holding a bent according to the figure of the boards, are placed 
I lighted torch or brand, and at others a trumpet. Bel- between them : a piece of leather, broad in the middle 
Jona had a temple at Rome, near the Circus Flaminius, and narrow at both ends, is nailed on the edges if 
before which ſtood the column of war, from whence the the; boards, which it thus unites together; as alſo on 
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conſul threw his lance when he declared war. She was 
alſo worſhipped at Comana, in Cappadocia; and Cam- 
den obſerves, that, in the time of the emperor Severus, 
there was a temple of Bellona in the city of York. 
BELLONARTI, in antiquity, prieſts of Bellona, 
the goddeſs of wars and battles. The bellonarii cut 
and mangled their bodies with knives and daggers in a 
cruel manner, to pacify the deity. In this they are 
ſingular, that they offered their own blood, not that of 
other creatures, in ſacrifice. In the fury and enthu- 
ſiaſm wherewith they were ſeized on theſe occaſions, 
they ran about raging, uttering prophecies, and fore- 
telling blood and ſlaughter, devaſtations of cities, revo- 
lutions of ſtates, and the like: whence Martial calls 
them urba entheata Bellonæ.— In after-times, they 
ſcem to have abated much of their zeal and tranſport, 
and to have turned the whole into a kind of farce, con- 
tenting themſelves with making ſigns and appearances 
of cutting and wounds. Lampridius tells us, the em- 
peror Commodus, out of a ſpirit of cruelty, turned the 
farce again into a tragedy, obliging them to cut and 
mangle their bodies really. a 
BELLONIA, (ſo named from the famous Petrus 
Bellonius, who left many valuable tracts on natural 
hiſtory, &c.) a genus of the monogynia order, belong- 
ing to the pentandria claſs of plants. Of this genus 
there is only one ſpecies known, viz. the aſpera, with 
a rough balm leaf. This is very common in the warm 
iſlands of America. It hath a woody ſtem which riſes 
IO or 12 feet high, ſending out many lateral branches 
-garniſhed with rough oval leaves placed oppoſite : the 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves in looſe 
-panicles, and are ſucceeded by oval capſules ending in 
a point, and filled with ſmall round ſeeds. This plant 
is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured from 
the places where it grows naturally, and are to be 
ſown in pots plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark. 
'The plants, when half an inch high, muſt be tranſ- 
Planted each into a ſeparate pot, and again plunged 
into the hot-bed, and managed like other tender exo- 
tics. Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by cuttings 
Planted 1n light earth on'a moderate hot-bed, and care- 
fully watered till they have taken root. | 
BELLORI (John Peter), of Rome; a celebrated 
antiquary, and connoiſſeur in the polite arts: Author 
of the lives of the modern painters, architects, and 
ſculptors, and of other works on antiquities and me- 
dals. Died in 1696. | 
BELLOVACI, (anc. geog.), a people of Gallia 
Belgica, reckoned the braveſt of the Belgæ; now the 
Beauvaſis, in the iſle of France. 2 
BELLOWS, a machine fo contrived as to exſpire 
and inſpire the-air by turns, by enlarging and con- 
tracting its capacity. 
-bers and kitchens, in forges, furnaces, and founderies, 


This machine is uſed in cham- 


the hoops which ſeparate the boards, that the leather 
may the eaſier open and fold again: a tube of iron, 
braſs, or copper, is faſtened to the undermoſt board, 
and there is a valve within, that covers the holes in the 
underboard to keep in the air. | 

Anacharſis the Scythian 18 recorded as the inventor 
of bellows. The action of bellows bears a near affinity 
to that of the lungs ; and what we call blowing in the 
latter, affords a good illuſtration of what is called 7e- 


ſpiring in the former. Animal life itſelf may, on ſome 
_ occaſions, be ſubſiſted by blowing into the lungs with 


a pair of bellows. Dr Hooke's experiment to this effect 
is famous: having laid the thorax of a dog bare, by 


cutting away the ribs and diaphragm, pericardium, &c. 


and having cut off the aſpera arteria below the epiglot- 
tis, and bound it on the noſe of a bellows, he found, 
that as he blowed, the dog recovered, and as he ceaſed, 


fell convulſive; and thus was the animal kept alter- 


nately alive and dead above the ſpace of an hour, 
There are bellows made wholly of wood, without any 
leather about them; one of which is preſerved in the 
repoſitory of the Royal Society; and Dr Plot deſcribes 
another in the copper-worksat Ellaſton in Staffordſhire, 
Ant. della Fruta contrived a ſubſtitute for bellows, to 
ſpare the expence thereof in the fuſion of metals. This 
is called by Kircher camera æolia, and in England 
commonly the water-bellows ; where water falling thro' 
a funnel into a cloſe veſſel, ſends from it ſo much air 
continually as blows the fire. See the article Fux. 
NACE, Where different blowing machines of this kind 
are deſcribed. | | | 

Smiths and founders bellows, whether fingle or 


double, are wrought by means of a rocker, with 2 


ſtring or chain faſtened thereto, which the workman 
pulls. The bellows pipe is fitted into that of the 
tewel. One of the boards is fixed, ſo as not to ple 
at all. By drawing down the handle of the rocker, 
the moveable board riſes, and, by means of a 1 5 


on the w of the upper board, finks again. 


bellows of forges and furnaces of mines uſually re. 
ceive their motion from the wheels of a water- mil. 
Others, as the bellows of enamellers, are wrought by 
means of one or more ſteps or treddles under the work- 
man's feet. Laſtly, the bellows of organs are wrought 
by a man called the blower ; and in ſmall organs by the 
foot of the player. Butchers have alſo a kind of bla 
or bellows of a peculiar make, by which they bloat o 
blow up their meat when killed, in order to piecing ® 
parting it the better. 3 
Bone-BELLOws, gvonlnprg ogeivo, occur in . f 
for thoſe applied by the Scythians to the genita © 
mares, in order to diſtend the uterus, and by this con 
preſſion make them yield a greater quantity of mi 1 
Heſſian BELLOWS are a contrivance for driving 


into a mine for the reſpiration of the miners. 1517. 


ows 


i 


t. 
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improved, changing its cylindrical form into a 
ſpiral ont; and with this, working it only with his 
foot, he could make a wind to raiſe two pound weight, 
Hydroſtatic BELLOWS. See HyprosTATICs, n* 4. 

BELLUNESE, Ite ngit 
the Venetians. It lies between Friuli, Codorino, 
trino, the biſhopric of Trent and Tirol. It has dec 
iron mines, but the only conſiderable place is Belluno. 

BELLUNO, a town of Italy, in the Venetian ter · 
ritories, and capital of the Belluneſe. It is a biſhop's 
and is ſituated among the Alps, on the river Piave, 


Papin 


ſee; 
between the towns 


12. 15. N. Lat. 46. 9. 


BELLY, in anatomy, 
uſually called abdomen. See AxAroux, Part IV. 


BELMONTE, a town of Italy, in the hither Ca- 


labria, and kingdom of Naples. It is ſeated on the 


coaſt of the Tuſcan ſea, in E. Long. 16. 50. N. Lat. 
20. 8 

7, ELOMANCY, BELOMANTIA, a kind of divina- 
tion by means of arrows, practiſed in the eaſt, but 
chiefly among the Arabians -. The word is of Greek 
origin; compounded of P*X%5 arrow, and Harlan divi- 
nat ion. . | 

Belomancy has been performed in different manners. 
One was to mark a parcel of arrows, and put 11 or 
more of them into a bag : theſe were afterwards drawn 


out; and according as they were marked, or not, they 


judged of future events. 


Another way was to have three arrows, upon one 


of which was wrote, God orders it me 3” upon a- 


nother, “ God forbids it me ;? and upon the third 


nothing at all. Theſe were put into a quiver, out 


of which they drew one of the three at random : if it 
happened to be that with the firſt inſcription, the thing 


they conſulted about was to be done; if it chanced to 


be that with the ſecond inſcription, it was let alone; but 
if it proved that without inſcription, they drew over 
again, Gs | | E ; 
Belomancy is an ancient practice, and probably that 
which Ezekiel mentions, chap. xxi. 21. At leaſt St Je- 
rome underſtands it ſo, and obſerves that the practice 
was frequent among the Aſſyrians and Babylonians. 
Something like it is alſo mentioned in Hoſea, chap. iv. 
only that ſtaves are there mentioned inſtead of arrows, 
which is rather rhahdomancy than belomancy. Gro- 
ts, as well as Jerome, confounds the two together, 
and ſhews that it prevailed much among the Magi, 
Chaldeans, and Scythians ; whence it paſſed to the Scha. 


vonians, and thence to the Germans, whom Tacitus 


obſerves to make uſe of it. See RHanpomancy. 


BELON (Peter), of Le Mans, the capital of le 


anne a province of France, flouriſhed about the mid- 
dle of the 16th century. 
in Latin. 


fiſnes, 


and a book of Travels, or obſervations of many ſingu- 


arities and 5 found in Greece, Aſia, 


Judza, Egypt, Arabia, an 
e was murdered near 
1564. 
BELONE, 
ſpecies of eſox. 
BELT 
Ween the 


other foreign countries. 
Paris by one of his enemies, in 


in ichthyology, the trivial name of a 
See Esox. 


iſland of Zeeland and that of Tunen, at the 
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a territory of Italy. 8 to 


el-⸗ 


Cadora and Trevigni, in E. Long. 


the ſame with what is more 


He publiſhed ſeveral books 
He wrote, in French, of birds, beaſts, 
ſerpents, and the neglected culture of plants; 


„the Great, a famous ſtrait of Denmark be- 


* 


entrance of the Baltic ſea. It is not however ſo com- 


modious, nor ſo much frequented, as the ſound. In 1658 
the whole {trait was frozen ſo hard, that Charles Guſt- 


avus king of Sweden marched over it with a deſign to 


take Copenhagen. «045 
Berr, the Leſſer, lies to the welt of the great belt, 
between the iſland of Funen and the coaſt of Jutland. 
It 1s one of the paſſages from the German ocean to 
the Baltic, though not three miles in breadth, and 
very crooked, | 
BeLT, in the military art, a leathern girdle for ſuſ- 
taining the arms, &c. of a ſoldier. 
 BeLTs, in aſtronomy, two zones, or girdles, ſur- 
rounding the body of the planet of Jupiter *. 
'BELTs, in geography, certain ſtraits between the 
German ocean and the Baltic. I 
the king of Denmark, who exaQts a toll from all ſhips 
which paſs through them, excepting thoſe of Sweden, 
which are exempted. | I 
BEL-TEIN, a ſuperſtitious cuſtom obſerved in the 
Highlands of Scotland. It is a kind of rural ſacrifice, 
performed by the herdſmen of every village, on the 1** 
of May. They cut a ſquare trench on the 


of wood, on which they dreſs a large caudle of eggs, 
butter, oatmeal, and milk ; and bring, beſides the 1n- 
gredients of the caudle, plenty of beer and whiſky ; for 
each of the company muſt contribute ſomething. The 


rites begin with ſpilling ſome of the caudle on the 
ground, by way of libation : on that, every one takes 


a cake of oatmeal, upon which are raiſed nine ſquare 
knobs, each dedicated to ſome particular being, the 


ſuppoſed preſerver of their flocks and herds, or to ſome. 


particular animal, the real deſtroyer of them: each 
perſon then turns his face to the fire, breaks off a knob, 
and flinging it over his ſhoulder, ſays, This I give to 
thee, preſerve thou my horſes ; this to thee, preſerve thou 
my ſheep ; and ſo on. After that, they uſe the ſame 
ceremony to the noxious animals: This I give to thee, 
O fox ! ſpare thou my lambs ; this to thee, O hooded crow! 
this to thee, O eagle! When the ceremony is over, they 
dine on the caudle; and after the feaſt is finiſhed, what 
is left is hid by two perſons deputed for that purpoſe ; 
but on the next Sunday they re- aſſemble and fimiſh the 
reliques of the firſt entertainment. ERR 

BELTURBET, a town of Ireland in the county 
of Cavan, and province of Ulſter, ſituated on the river 


Earn, in W. Long. 7. 35. N. Lat. 54. 7. 


BELTZ, or BELZzO, a province of Red Ruſſia in - 
Poland, bounded by Leopold on the ſouth, by Chelm 


on the north, Little Poland on the eaſt, and Volhynia 
on the weſt, Its capital town is Beltz. 

BELTz, or Belzo, a town of Poland, and capital of 
the province of the ſame name, ſeated on the confines 
of Upper Volhynia, among marſhes, in E. Long. 25. 
15. N. Lat. 50. 5. : 


BELVEDERE, in the Italian architecture, &c.. 


denotes either a pavilion on the top of a building, or an 
artificial eminence in a garden; the word literally ſig- 
nifying a fine proſpect. | | 
BELVEDERE, a conſiderable town of Greece, and ca- 
pital of a province of the ſame name in the Morea. 
The province lies on the weſtern coaſt : it is the moſt 
fertile and rich in all the Morea; and from it the raiſins, 
called Belvederes take their name. The town is ſituated 
| in 


Belt 


56 
Belvedere. 


* See Aſtre- 
nomy, no 23. 


The belts belong to me 


| 33 Pennant's 
leaving a turf in the middle: on that they make a fire Tur. 
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Belunum 


l 
Ben. 


See Bel- 


Jung. 


and two thirds, or to ten palms. 


ſanctuary in the ancient churches. 


35. N. Lat. 50. 45. 


R [ 

in E. Long. 22. O. N. Lat. 38. 5. . 
BELUNUM, (anc. geogr.), a town of Rhætia, a- 
bove Feltria, in the territory of the Veneti ; now Be/- 
lano, capital of the Belluneſe in the territory of Venice“. 
BELUS, (anc. geogr.), a ſmall river of Galilee, at 
the diſtance of two ſtadia from Ptolemais, running from 
the foot of mount Carmel ont of the lake Cendevia. 
Near this place, according to Joſephus, was a round 
hollow or valley, where was a kind of ſand fit for ma- 
king glaſs ; which, though exported in great quanti- 
ties, was found to be inexhauſtible. Strabo ſays, the 
whole of the coaſt from Tyre to Ptolemais has a ſand 
ſit for making glaſs ; but that the fand of the rivulet 
Belus and its neighbourhood is a better fort; and 


here, according to Pliny, the making of glaſs was firſt 


diſcovered. | 
BEMA, in antiquity, denotes a ſtep or pace. The 
bema made a kind of itinerary meaſure among the 
Greeks, the length of which was equivalent to one cubit 
Whence alfo the term 
bematizein, nal, to meaſure a road. | 
Bema, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the altar or 
In which ſenſe be- 
ma made the third or innermoſt part of the church, 
anſwering to the chancel among us. | 
Bema was alſo uſed for the biſhop's chair, ſeat, or 
throne, placed in the ſanctuary. It was called bema 
from the ſteps by which it was to be aſcended. 
BMA was alſo uſed for the reader's deſk. This in 


the Greek church. was denominated B y, in the 


Latin church ambo. | 
BEM BEA, a province of the kingdom of Angola 
in Africa. It is divided into Higher and Lower; and 
extends on one ſide along the ſea, and on the other di- 
vides Angola from the —— ſtates on the ſouth. The 
country is large, populous, and abounding with cattle; 
with the fat of which the inhabitants anoint their heads 
and bodies, and clothe themſelves with their hides 
coarſely dreſſed. They are addicted to the ſame idola- 
trous ſuperſtitions with the reſt of the natives, but 
ſpeak a quite different language. The province is wa- 
tered by a river called Lutano, or San Franciſco, which 
abounds with crocodiles, ſea-horſes, and monſtrous ſer- 
pents, that do a great deal of miſchief. 4 
BEMBO (Peter), a noble Venetian, ſecretary to 
Leo X. and afterwards cardinal, was one of the beſt 
writers of the 16® century. He was a good poet, both 


in Italian and Latin; but he is juſtly cenſured for the 


looſeneſs and immodeſty of ſome of his poems. He pu- 
bliſhed, beſides theſe, A Hiſtory of Venice; Letters; 
and a book in praiſe of the duke and dutcheſs of Ur- 
bino. He died in 1547, in the 72d year of his age. 
BEMSTER, or BEMUiSs TER, a town of Dorſetſhire 

in England, ſeated on the river Bert, in W. Long. 3. 


— 


BEN. See BEUN. 


BEN, in pharmacy, the name of an exotic purgative 


fruit, of the ſize and figure of a nut; whence it is alſo 


called the hen- nut, ſometimes balanus myrepſica, or glans 
unguentaria. 
Naturalifts diſtinguiſh two kinds of bens; viz. the 


great, ben magnum, which reſembles the filbert, and 


is by ſome called avellana purgatrix, brought from A- 


merica; and the ſmall, bez parvum, brought from E- 
thiopia. 


1100] 


full. By digeſtion during 24 hours in a water- bath, the 


a celebrated civilian, taught civil law with reputation, 


B E N 
Ben- nuts yield, by expreſſion, much oil, Which. 
from its property of not becoming rancid, at leaſt * : 
years, is uſed as a menſtruum for the extraction of the 
odoriferous part of flowers of jeſamin, violets, roſes 
hyacinths, lillies of the valley, tuberoſes, jonquils, 
clove-july flowers, and others, which, like theſe, yield 
little or no eſſential oil by diſtillation, but impart their 
fragrance to expreſſed oils. The method of impregna. 
ting oil of ben with the odour of flowers is this: Some 
fine carded cotton is dipt in the oil, and put in the bot. 
tom of a proper veſſel. On this is ſpread a thick layer 
of freſh flowers, above which more cotton dipt in oil 
is placed; and thus alternately flowers and cotton are 
diſpoſed, till the veſſel (which may be made of tin, 


with a cover to be ſcrewed on to it, or of porcelain) is 


oil will receive the odour of flowers. 

BENAVARRI, a town of the Kingdom of Arragon 
in Spain, ſeated on the frontiers of Catalonia. E. Long. 
o. 40. NM Lit. 41. 55. Hs 

BENAVENTO, a town of Spain, in the kingdom 
of Leon, and Terra di Campos, with the title of a 
duchy. It is ſeated on the river Ela, in W. Long. 
5. O0. N. Lat. 42. 4. 

BENAVIDUS, or Boxavitvs (Marcus Mantua), 


during 60 years, at Padua the place of his birth; and 
died in 1582, aged 93. His principal works are, 
I. Collectanea ſuper us Caſareum. 2. Cunfiliorum, 
tom. ij. 3. Problematum legalium. 4. De illuſtritus 
Furiſconſultis, &C. 
\ BENCH, or Baxc, in law. See Baxc. 
Free Bexcn ſignifies that eſtate in copyhold-lands 
which the wife, being eſpouſed a virgin, has, after the 
deceaſe of her huſband, for her dower, according to the 
cuſtom of the manor. As to this free-bench, ſeveral 
manors have ſeveral cuſtoms ; and in the manors of Eaſt 
and Weſt Enbourne, in the county of Berks, and other 
parts of England, there is a cuſtom, that when a copy- 
hold tenant dies, the widow ſhall have her free-bench 
in all the deceaſed huſband's lands, whilf ſhe lives ſingle 
and chaſte ; but if ſhe commits incontinency, ſhe ſhall 
forfeit her eſtate: nevertheleſs, upon her coming into 
the court of the manor, riding on a black ram, and 
having his tail in her hand, and at the ſame time re- 
peating a form of words preſcribed, the ſteward is ob- 
liged, by the cuſtom of the manor, to re-admit her 
to her free-bench. : 
| King's-BexCn, a court in which the king was for- 
merly accuſtomed to fit in perſon, and on that account 
was moved with the king's houſehold. This was ori- 
ginally the only court in Weſtminſter-hall, and from 
this it is thought that the courts of common pleas and 
exchequer were derived. As the king in perſon is ſtill 
preſumed in law to fit in this court, though only repre- 
ſented by his judges, it is ſaid to have ſupreme autho- 
rity; and the proceedings in it are ſuppoſed to be c 
ram nobis, that is, before the king. This court con- 
ſiſts of a lord chief juſtice and three other jultices 07 
judges, who are inveſted with a ſovereign juriſdiction 
over all matters whether of a criminal or public na- 
ture. All crimes againſt the public good, though they 
do not injure any particular perſon, are under the - 
nizance of this court; and no private ſubject can ſufte 


any unlawful violence or injury againſt his — bs 


 & a No! 
berty, or poſſeſſions, but a proper remedy is afforded 
him here; not only for ſatisfaction of damages ſuſtained, 
but for the pumiſhment of the offender ; and wherever 
this court meets with an offence contrary to the firſt 
principles of juſtice, it may puniſh it. It frequently 
proceeds on indictments found before other courts, and 
removed by certiorari into this. Perſons illegally com- 
mitted to priſon, though by the king and counſel, or 
either of # x houſes of parliament, may be bailed in it ; 
and in ſome. caſes, even upon legal commitments. 
Writs of mandamus are iſſued by this court, for the re- 
ſtoring of officers in corporations, &c. unjuſtly turned. 
oat, and freemen wrongfully disfranchiſed. 

The court of king's bench is now divided into a 
crown-fide and plea- ſide; the one determining crim1- 
nal, and the other civil cauſes. In the firſt it deter- 
mines criminal matters of all kinds, where the king is 
plaintiff 3 ſuch as treaſons, felonies, murders, rapes, 
robberies, riots, breaches of the peace, and all other 
cauſes that are proſecuted by indictment, information, 


Pench 


—— 


tions commenced by bill or writ; as actions of debt, 
upon the caſe, detinue, trover, ejectment, treſpaſs, 
waſte, &c. againſt any perſon in the cuſtody of the 
marſhal of the court, as every perſon ſued here is ſup- 
poſed to be by law. — 

The officers of this court on the crown ſide are the 
clerk and ſecondary of the crown; and on the fide of 
the pleas there are two chief clerks or prothonotaries, 
and their ſecondary and deputy, the cuſtos brevium, 
two clerks of the papers, the clerk of the declarations, 
the ſigner and ſealer of bills, the clerk of the rules, 
clerk of the errors, and clerk of the bails; to which 
may be added the filazers, the marſhal of the court, and 
the crier. 

Amicable Bxxncy. See AMICABLE. 
BENCHE RS, in the inns of court, the ſenior mem- 
vers of the ſociety, who are inveſted with the govern- 
ment thereof. | 


BENCOOLEN, a fort and town of Aſia, on the 


the Britiſh, The place is known at ſea by a flender 
mountain called the Sugar Loaf, which riſes about 20 
miles inland. About a quarter of a mile from the ſea 
itands an Indian village, whoſe houſes are ſmall and 
low, and built on poſts. The country about Ben- 
coolen is mountainous and woody, and the air unwhole- 
ſome, the mountains being continually covered with 
thick heavy clouds that produce lightning, thunder, 
and rain. There is no beef to be had, except that of 
buffaloes, which is not very palatable; and indeed pro- 
viſions of all kinds, except fruit, are pretty ſcarce. 
The chief trade is in pepper, of which great quantities 
grow on the ifland. There are frequent bickerings be- 


jury of the Eaſt India company. The factory was once 
entirely deſerted; and had not the natives found that 
trade decreaſed by reaſon of their abſence, it is ſcarce 
probable that ever the Engliſh would have been invited 
there again. E. Long. 101. 5. S. Lat. 4. 5. 

BEND, in heraldry, one of the nine honourable 
ordinaries, containing a third part of the field when 
charged, and a fifth when plain. It is ſometimes, like 
other ordinaries, indented, ingrailed, &c. and is either 


dexter or OW See HERALDRY, n* 19, 20. 
OL. II, | 


14% |: 


Kc. On the plea-fide, it determines all perſonal ac- 


ſouth- weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra, belonging to 


twixt the natives and the factory, to the no ſmall in- 


covered by the monks of a neighbouring monaſtery, 


B E N 


In Bexv, is when any things, borne in arms, are 


placed obliquely from the upper corner to the oppoſite ,, Af g. 


lower, as the bend lies. | 
BENDER, a town of Beſſarabia in European Turky, 
ſeated on the river Nieſter, in E. Long. 29. 5. N. Lat. 
46. 40. It is remarkable for being the place of re- 
treat of Charles XII. after he was defeated by the 
Ruſſians at the battle of Pultowa in 1709. 
BENDERMASSEN, a town of the ifland of Bor- 
neo in Afia, and capital of a kingdom of the ſame 
name. It has a good harbour; and ſtands in E. Long. 
113. 50. 8. Lat. 3. 40. , | 
BENDIDIA, in antiquity, a feſtival, not unlike 


the Bacchanalia, celebrated by the Athenians in ho- 


nour of Diana. 

BENDING, in a general ſenſe, the reducing a 
ſtraight body into a curve, or giving it a crooked form. 

The bending of timber-boards, &c. is effected by 
means of heat, whereby their fibres are ſo relaxed that 
you may bend them into any figure. 255 

BENDIxd, in the ſea-language, the tying two ropes 
or cables together: thus they By, bend the cable, that 
is, make it faſt to the ring of the anchor; bend the 


ſail, make it faſt to the yard. 


BENDS, in a ſhip, the ſame with what is called 
wails, or wales; the outmoſt timbers of a ſhip's fide, 
on which men ſet their feet in climbing up. They are 
reckoned from the water, and are called the Aut, ſe- 
cond, or third bend. They are the chief ſtrength of a 
ſhip's ſides; and have the beams, knees, and foot-hooks, 


| bolted to them. 


BENDY, in heraldry, is the field divided into four, 
ſix, or more parts, diagonally, and varying in metal 
and colour. — The ation of England is to make 
an even number; but in other countries they regard it 
not, whether even or odd. | 

BENCAPED, among ſailors. A ſhip is ſaid to be 
bencaped when the water does not flow high enough to 
bring her off the ground, out of the dock, or over the 
bar. 

BENEDETTO (St), a conſiderable town of the 
Mantuan, in Italy, in E. Long. 11. 25. N. Lat. 45. O. 

BENEDICITE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, an 
appellation given to the ſong of the three children in 
the fiery furnace, on account of its beginning with the 
word benedicite.—The uſe of this ſong in- Chriſtian 
worſhip is very ancient, it appearing to have been ſung 
in all the churches as early as St Chryſoſtom's time, 

BENEDICT XIV. pope, (Proſper Lambertini of 
Bologna), celebrated for his learning and moderation, 
which gained him the eſteem of all ſenſible Proteſtants, 
He was the patron of learned men and celebrated ar- 
tiſts ; and an elaborate writer, on theological ſubjeQs. 
His works make 12 vols in folio. He died in 1758. 

Benepict (St), the founder of the order of the Be- 
nedictin monks, was born in Italy, about the year 480. 
He was ſent to Rome when he was very young, and 
there received the firſt part of his education. At 14 
years of age he was removed from thence to Sublaco, 
about 40 miles diſtant. Here he lived a moſt aſcetic 
life, and ſhut himſelf up in a cavern, where nobody 
knew any thing of him except St Romanus, who, we 
are told, uſed to deſcend to him by a rope, and to 
ſupply him with proviſions. But being afterwards diſ- 
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* Lr they choſe him for their abbot. Their manners, how- coats, two cowls, a table-book, a knife, a needle, and zeneq 
| 2 a handkerchief; and the furniture of their bed was a Bene; 


mat, a blanket, a rug, and a pillow. 


Qing, 
ion, 
— 


Renedid 


Bene! 


— — — — 


ever, not agreeing with thoſe of Benedict, he returned 
to his ſolitude; whither many perſons followed him, 


and put themſelves under his direction, ſo that in a ſhort 
time he built 12 monaſteries. In the year 528, or the 
following, he retired to mount Caſſino, where idolatry 


was ſtill prevalent, there being a temple of Apollo e- 


rected here. He inſtructed the people in the adjacent 
country, and having converted them, he broke the 1- 
mage of Apollo, and built two chapels on the moun- 


tain. Here he founded alſo a monaſtery, and inſtituted. 


the order of his name, which in time became ſo fa- 
mous and extended over all Europe. It was here too 


that he compoſed his Regula Monachorum, which Gre- 


gory the Great ſpeaks of as the moſt ſenſible and beſt 
written piece of that kind ever publiſhed. The time of 
his death is uncertain, but is placed between 540 and 
550. He was looked upon as the Eliſha of his times; 


- and is reported to have wrought a great number of mi- 


racles, which are recorded in the ſecond book of the 
dialogues of St Gregory the Great. 

Bexepict, abbot of Peterborough, was educated 
at Oxford, became a monk in the monaſtery of Chriſt's 
church in Canterbury, and ſome time after was choſen 
prior by the members of that ſociety. Though he had 
been a great admirer of Archbiſhop Becket, and wrote 
a life of that prelate, he was ſo much eſteemed by 


Henry II. that by the influence of that prince he was. 


elected abbot of Peterborough, A. D. 1177. He aſ- 
ſiſted at the coronation of Richard I. A. D. 1189; and 
was advanced to be keeper of the great ſeal, A. D. 1191. 
But he did not long enjoy this high dignity, as he died 
on Michaelmas day, A. D. 1193. Belides his Life of 
Archbiſhop Becket, he compoſed a Hiſtory of Henry IT. 
and Richard I. from A. D. 1170 to A. D. 1192; 


which hath been much and juſtly efteemed by many of 


our greateſt antiquaries, as containing one of the beſt 
accounts of the tranſactions of thoſe times. A beanti- 
ful edition of this work was publiſhed at Oxford, in two 
volumes, by Mr Hearne, A. D. 1735. 
BENEDICTINS, in church-hiſtory, an order of 
monks, who profeſs to follow the rules of St Benedict. 
The Benedictins, being thoſe only that are properly 
called monks, wear a looſe black gown, with large 
wide ſleeves, and a capuche, or cowl, on their n 4 
ending in a point behind. In the canon law, they 
are ſtyled black friers, from the colour of their habit. 
The rules of St Benedict, as obſerved by the Engliſh 
monks before the diſſolution of the monaſteries, were 
as follows: They were obliged to perform their devo- 


tions ſeven times in 24 hours, the whole circle of which 


devotions had a reſpe& to the paſſion and death of 
Chriſt : they were obliged always to go two and two 
together: every day in lent they were obliged to faſt 
till fix in the evening, and abated of their uſual time of 
tleeping and eating; but they were not allowed to 


practiſe any voluntary auſterity without leave of their 


ſaperior : they never converſed in their refectory at 
meals, but were obliged to attend to the reading of the 
{:riptures : they all flept in the ſame dormitory, but 
not two in a bed; they lay in their clothes: for ſmall 
faults they were ſnut out from meals; for greater, they 
were debarred religious commerce, and excluded from 
the chapel; and as to incorrigible offenders, they were 
excluded from the monaſteries. Every monk had two 


The time when this order came into England is 
well Known; for to it the Engliſh owe their converſion 
from idolatry. In the year 596, Pope Gregory ſent 
hither Auguſtin, prior of the monaſtery of St An. 
drew at Rome, with ſeveral other Benedictin monks, 
St Auguſtin became archbiſhop of Canterbury; and 
the Benedictins founded ſeveral monaſteries in England, 
as alſo the metropolitan church of Canterbury, and all 
the cathedrals that were afterwards erected. 

Pope John XXII. who died in 1334, after an exa& 
inquiry, found, that, ſince the firſt riſe of the order, 


there had been of it 24 popes, near 200 cardinals, 


7000 archbiſhops, 15,000 biſhops, 15,000 abbots of 
renown, above 4000 ſaints, and . upwards of $37,000 
monaſteries. There have been likewiſe of this order 
20 emperors and 10 empreſſes, 47 kings and above 
50 queens, 20 ſons of emperors and 48 ſons of kings; 
about 100 princeſſes, daughters of kings and emperors; 
beſides dukes, marqueſſes, earls, counteſſes, &c. innu- 
merable. The order has produced a vaſt number of 
eminent writers and other learned men. Their Raba- 
nus ſet up the ſchool of Germany. Their Alcuinus 
founded the univerſity of Paris. Their Dionyſius Ex- 
Curd perfected the eceleſiaſtical computation. Their 
uido invented the ſcale of muſic; and their Sylveſter, 
the organ. They boaſt to have produced Anſelmus, 
Ildephonſus, Venerable Bede, &c. 
There are nuns likewiſe who follow the rule of St Be- 
nedict; among whom thoſe, who call themſelves miti- 
gated, eat fleſh three times a-week, on Sundays, Tueſ- 
days, and Thurſdays : the others obſerve the rule of St 
Benedict in its rigour, and eat no fleſh unleſs they are fick. 
BENEDICTION, in a general ſenſe, the act of 
bleſſing, or giving praiſe to God, or returning thanks 
for his favours. Hence alſo benediction is ſtill applied 
to the act of ſaying grace before or after meals. Nei- 
ther the ancient Jews, nor Chriſtians, ever eat without 
a ſhort prayer. The Jews are obliged to rehearſe 100 
benedictions yer day; of which, 80 are to be ſpoken 
in the morning. The firſt treatiſe of the firſt order in 
the Talmud, entitled Seraim, contains the form and 
order of the daily benedictions. It was uſual to give 
benediction to travellers on their taking leave; a prac- 
tice which is {till preſerved among the monks. Bene- 
dictions were likewiſe given among the ancient Jews, as 
well as Chriſtians, by impoſition of hands. And when 
at length the primitive ſimplicity of the Chriſtian wor- 
ſhip began to give way to ceremony, they added the 
Ggn of the croſs, which was made with the ſame hand, 
as before, only elevated, or extended. Hence bene- 
diction, in the modern Romiſh church, is uſed, in à 
more particular manner, to denote the fign of the croſs 
made by a biſhop, or prelate, as conferring ſome grace 
on the people. The cuſtom of receiving benediction, 
by bowing the head before the biſhops, is very ancient; 
and was 2 univerſal, that emperors themſelves did not 
decline this mark of ſubmiſſion.— Under the name be- 
nedidtion, the Hebrews alſo frequently underſtand the 
preſents which friends make to one another, in all pro- 
bability becauſe they are generally attended with bleſ- 
ſings and compliments, both from thoſe who give, and 
thoſe who receive them. _ 
Nuptial 


>. —— — Da—w_—_ 


geneclickion, Nuptial BEeNEDICTION, the external ceremony per- 
hene ice. formed by the prieſt in the office of matrimony. This is 


alſo called ſacerdotal and matrimonial benediction, by 
the Greeks :#poxoyin and wpolrxcoim. The nuptial bene- 
diction is not eſſential to, but the confirmation of, a 
marriage in the civil law. NPs 


Q 


Beatic BExEDICTION, benedidio beatica, is the via- 


ticum given to dying perſons. The pope begins all his 
bulls with this form: Salutem et apoſtolicam benedicti- 
one ii. . Ms 
BENEDICTION is alſo uſed for an eccleſiaſtical cere- 
mony, whereby a thing is rendered ſacred or venera- 
ble. In this ſenſe benediction differs from conſecration, 
as in the latter unction is applied, which is not in the 
former: Thus the chalice is conſecrated, and the pix 
pleſſed; as the former, not the latter, is anointed: 
though, in the common uſage, theſe two words are ap- 
plied promiſcuouſſy.— The ſpirit of piety, or rather of 
ſuperſtition, has introduced into the Romiſh church 
benedictions for almoſt every thing. We read of forms 
of benedictions for wax- candles, for boughs, for aſhes, 
for church- veſſels, and ornaments; for flags or enſigns, 
arms, firſt-fruits, houſes, ſhips, paſcal eggs, cilicium 
or the hair- cloth of penitents, church- yards, &c. In 

eneral, theſe benedictions are performed by aſperſions 
of holy water, ſigns of the croſs, and prayers ſuitable 
to the nature of the ceremony. The forms of theſe 
benedictions are found in the Roman pontifical, in the 
Roman miſſal, in the book of eccleſiaſtical ceremonies 
printed in pope Leo X. 's time, and in the rituals 
and ceremonies of the different churches which are 
found collected in father Martene's work on the rites 
and diſcipline of the church. 

BENE FIC E /beneficium), in middle- age writers, 
is uſed for a fee, ſometimes denominated more peculiarly 
beneficium militare. In this ſenſe, benefice was an eſtate 
in land, at firſt granted for life only; ſo called, becauſe 


it was held ex mero beneficio of the donor; and the te- 


nants were bound to ſwear fealty to the lord, and to 
ſerve him in the wars. In after-times, as theſe tenures 
became perpetual and hereditary, they left their name 
of beneficia to the livings of the clergy ; and retained 
to themſelves the name of /euds. | 

BENETIcx, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a church en- 
dowed with a revenue for the performance of divine 
ſervice z or the revenue itſelf aſſigned to an eccleſiaſti: 
cal perfon, by way of ſtipend, for the ſervice he is to 
do that church. | 

All church-preferments, except biſhoprics, are called 


 benefices ; and all benefices are, by the canoniſts, ſome- 


times ſtyled dignities but we now ordinarily diſtinguiſh 
between benefice and dignity ; applying dignity to 
biſhoprics, deanries, archdeaconries, and prebendaries; 
and benefice to parſonages, vicarages, and donatives. 

Benefices are divided by the canoniſts into ſimple 
and ſacerdotal. In the firſt there is no obligation but 
to read prayers, ſing, &c. ſuch are canonries, chaplain- 
ſhips, chantries, &c.: the ſecond are charged with 
the cure of ſouls, or the direction and guidance of 
conſciences ; ſuch as vicara es, rectories, &c. 

The Romaniſts again diſtinguiſh benefices into regu- 
lar and ſecular. Regular or titular benefices are thoſe 
held by a religious, or a regular, who has made pro- 
tefſion of ſome religious order; ſuch are abbeys, prio- 
res, conventuals, &c.; or rather, a regular benefice is 
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that which cannot be conferred on any but a religious, 


either by its foundation, by the inſtitution of ſome 
ſuperior, or by preſeription: for preſeription, forty 


years poſſeſſion by a religious makes the benefice regu- 


lar. Secular benefices are only ſuch as are to be given 
to ſecular priefts, i. e. to ſuch as live in the world, and 
are not N in any monaſtic order. All benefices 
are reputed ſecular, till the contrary is made to appear. 
They are called ſecular benefices, becauſe held by ſe- 
culars; of which kind are almoſt all cures. 

The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three manners of vacating 
a benefice, viz. 1. De jure, when the perſon enjoying 
it is guilty of certain crimes expreſſed in thoſe laws, as 
hereſy, ſimony, &c. 2. De facto, as well as de jure, by 
the natural death or the reſignation of the incumbent ; 


which reſignation may be either expreſs, or tacit, as 


when he engages in a ſtate, &c. inconſiſtent with it, 
as, among the Romaniſts, by marrying, entering into 
a religious order, or the like. 3. By the ſentence of a 
judge, by way of puniſhment for certain crimes, as 
concubinage, perjury, &c. 

BENEFICE in commendam is that, the direction and 
management of which, upon a vacancy, is given or 


recommended to an eccleſiaſtic, for a certain time, till 


he may be conveniently provided for. 
BENE FIC IARII, in Roman antiquity, denote ſol- 
diers who attended the chief officers of the army, being 
exempted from other duty. Beneficiarii were alſo ſol- 
diers diſcharged from the military ſervice or duty, and 
provided with beneficia to ſubſiſt on. Theſe were pro- 
bably the ſame with the former, and both might be 
compriſed in the ſame definition. They were old ex- 


perienced ſoldiers, who, having ſerved out their legal 


time, or received a diſcharge as a particular mark of 
honour, were invited again to the ſervice, where they 
were held in great eſteem, exempted from all military 


mer M. and appointed to 2 the ſtandard, &c. 


Theſe, when thus recalled to ſervice, were alſo deno- 
minated evocati ; before their recal, emeriti. 
BNETICIARII was alſo uſed for thoſe raiſed to a 
higher rank by the favour of the tribunes -or other 
The word beneficiarius frequently occurs 
in the Roman inſcriptions found in Britain, where con- 
fulis is always joined with it; but beſides beneficiarius 
conſulis, we find in Grutar beneficiarius tribuni, præto- 
rii, legati, prafedi, proconſulis, &C. | | 
BENEFICIARY, in general, ſomething that re- 

lates to benefices. 

 Brxericiaky, beneficiarius, is more particularly uſed 
for a beneficed perſon, or him who receives and enjoys 
one or more benefices. A beneficiary 1s not the pro- 
prietor of the revenues of his church; he has only the 
adminiſtration of them, tho? unaccountable for the ſame 
to any, but God. | 


BENEFICIARY is alſo uſed, in middle-age writers, 


for a feudatory or vaſſal. The denomination was alſo 
given to the clerks or officers who kept the accounts of 


the beneficia, and made the writings neceſſary thereto. 


BENEFICIUM, in military matters among the 
Romans, denoted a promotion to a higher rank by the 
favour of ſome perſon in authority. 

BENEFIELD (Sebaſtian), an eminent divine of 
the 17th century, was born in 1559, at Preſtonbury 
in Glouceſterſhire, and educated at Corpus Chriſti 
college in Oxford, In 1608, he took the, degree of 
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doctor in divinity; and five years after, was choſen 
Margaret profeſſor in that univerſity. He had been 
preſented ſeveral years before to the rectory of Mey- 
ſey- Hampton, in Glouceſterſhire. He publiſhed Com- 
mentaries upon the firſt, ſecond, and third chapters of 
Amos; a conliderable number of ſermons ; and ſome 


Latin treatiſes, He died in 1630. : 
BENEFIT or CLerGy. See CLERGY. 
BENESOEUF, a town of Egypt, ſeated on the 

weſtern ſhore of the Nile, and remarkable for its hemp 

and flax. E. Long. 31. o. N. Lat. 29. 10. 


BENEVENTE, a town of the province of Leon 


in Spain, ſeated on the river Eſla, in W. Long. 5.5. 
N. Lat. 42. 4. | | 

BENEVENTO, a city of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, with an archbiſhop's ſee. It 1s fituated near 
the confluence of the rivers Sabato and Calore, in a 
fertile valley called the trait of Benevento, full of gentle - 
mens feats and houſes of pleaſure. This town hath 
frequently ſuffered terribly by earthquakes; particu- 
larly in 1703, when a great part of it was overturned, 
and the reſt much damaged. E. Long. 14. 57. N. 
Eat At 6: - - | , 

BENEVENTUM, (anc. geog.), a town of the 
Samnites, formerly called Maleventum from the un- 
wholeſomeneſs of the wind, and under that appellation 
it is mentioned by Livy ; but after a Roman colony 
was led thither in the 485th year of the city, it came 
to have the name of Beneventum, as a more auſpicious 
title. Tt is mentioned by Horace as an ancient city 
ſaid to have been built by Diomedes before the Trojan 
war. Now B-nevento: See that article. - 

BENEVOLENCE, in morals, ſignifies the love of 
mankind in general, accompanied with a defire to pro- 
mote their happineſs, See Mozars. 

BENFIELD, a town of Alface in France, whoſe 
fortifications were demoliſhed in conſequence of the 
treaty of Weſtphalia. E. Long. 7. 45. N. Lat. 48. 14. 

BENGAL, a vaſt country of Alia, bounded by 
the kingdom of Aſham and Arracan on the eaſt ; by 
ſeveral provinces belonging to the Great Mogul on 
the weſt ; by frightful rocks on the north; and by 
the ſea on the ſouth. It extends on both ſides the 


Ganges, which riſes from different ſources in Thibet ; 


and, after ſeveral windings through Caucaſus, penetrates 
into India, acroſs the mountains on its frontier. This 
river, after having formed in its courſe a great number 
of large, fertile, and well-peopled iſlands, diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the ſea, by ſeveral mouths, of which only two 
are known and frequented. 5 | 
Towards the ſource of this river, was formerly 
city called Pallibothra. Its antiquity was ſo great, 
that Diodorus Siculus makes no ſcruple of aſſuring us 
that it was built by that Hercules to whom the Greeks 
aſcribed all the great and ſurpriſing actions which had 
been performed in the world. In Pliny's time, its opu- 
lence was celebrated through the whole univerſe; and 
it was looked upon as the general mart for the people 
inhabiting both ſides of the river that waſhed its walls. 
The hiſtory of the revolutions that have happened 
in Bengal, is intermixed with ſo many fables, that it 
does not deſerve our attention. All we can diſcover, 
is, that the extent of this empire has been ſometimes 
greater, and ſometimes leſs; that it has had fortu- 


nate and unfortunate periods; and that it has alternate- 
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Akbar, grandfather of Aurengzebe, undertook the 


influence, and were more dependent. 


emperor, who was unable to pay the Marattas what 


own conſumption, which is neceſſarily conſiderable, its 


European manufacture. 


and the provinces adjacent to thoſe ſuperb capitals, in 
ſalt, ſugar, opium, filk, filk-ftuffs, and an infinite 
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ly been formed into one ſingle kingdom, or divided de 
into ſeveral independent ſtates. It was under the do. 
minion of one maſter, when a more powerful tyrant 


— eogal. 


—— 


conqueſt of it; which was begun in 1590, and com. 
pleted in 1595. Since this æra Bengal has ahways 
acknowledged the Mogul for its ſovereign. At firſt, 
the governor to whom the adminiftration of it was in- 
truſted, held his court at Raja-Mahul, but afterwards 
removed it to Dacca. Ever ſince the year 1718, it 
has been fixed at Muxadavad, a large inland town two 
leagues diftant from Caſſimbuzar. There are ſeveral 
Nabobs and Rajahs ſubordinate to this viceroy, who 
is called ſubah.. 5 | 

This important poſt was occupied for a long time 
by the ſons of the Great Mogul; but they ſo frequently 
miſemployed the forces and treaſure at their difpoſal, 
to raiſe diſturbances in the empire, that it was thought 
proper to commit that province to men who had leſs 
True it is, the 
new governors gave no alarm to the court of Delhi; 
but they were far from being punctual in remitting the 
tribute they collected to the royal treaſury. Theſe 
abuſes gained further ground after the expedition of 
Kouli Kan; and matters were carried ſo far, that the 
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he owed them, authoriſed them, in 1740, to collect it 
in Bengal themſelves. Theſe banditti, to the number 
of 200,000, divided themſelves into three armies, ra- 
vaged this fine country for 10 years together, and 
did not leave it till they had extorted immenſe ſums, 

During all theſe commotions, deſpotic government, 
which unhappily prevails all over India, maintained its 
influence in Bengal; the ſmall diſtrict of Biſſenpour 
excepted, which had preſerved, and ſtill continues to 
preſerve, its independence. See BissEnPOUR — &+« 

Though the reſt of Bengal is far from enjoying the conn, 
ſame happineſs, it is nevertheleſs the richeft and moſt inland, 
populous province in the whole empire. Beſides its 
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exports are immenſe. One part of its merchandiſe is 
carried into the inland country. Thibet takes off a 
quantity of its cottons, beſides ſome iron and cloths of 
The inhabitants of thoſe 
mountains ferch them from Patna themſelves, and give 
muſk and rhubarb in exchange. 

But the trade of Thibet is nothing in compariſon 
of that which Bengal carries on with Agra, Delhi, 
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quantity of cottons, and particularly muſlins. Theſe: 
articles, taken together, amounted formerly to- more 
than 1,750,000 l. a-year. So conſiderable a ſum was 
not conveyed to the banks of the Ganges; but it was | 
the means of retaining one nearly equal, which muit 
bave iſſued from thence to pay the duties, or for other 
purpoſes. Since the viceroys of the Mogul have made 
themſelves nearly independent, and ſend him no revenues 
but ſuch as they chuſe to allow. him, the Juxury of the 
court is greatly abated, and the trade we have been 
ſpeaking of is no longer ſo conſiderable. 4 
The maritime trade of Bengal, managed by the na- Maritime. 
tives of the country, has not ſuffered the ſame dimi- 
nution, nor was it ever ſo extenſive, as the other. It 


may be divided into two branches, of which Catek i 
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ion of the greater part. | 
— 7 er ſtride of is" NR a little below the 
moſt weſtern mouth of the Ganges. Balaſore, ſituated 
upon a navigable river, ſerves it for a port. The na- 
vigation to the Maldives, which the Engliſh andFrench 
have been obliged to abandon on account of the cli- 
mate, is carried on entirely from this road. Here 
they load their veſſels with rice, coarſe cottons, and ſome 
lilk-ſtuffs, for theſe iſlands; and receive cowries in ex- 
change, which are uſed for money in Bengal, and are 
{old to the Europeans. ES : 
' The inhabitants of Catek, and ſome other people of 
the Lower Ganges, maintain a conſiderable correſpon- 
dence with the country of Aſham. This kingdom, 
which is thought to have formerly made a part of Ben- 
gal, and is only divided from it by a river that falls 
into the Ganges, deſerves to be better known, if what 
is allerted here be true, that gun- powder has been diſ- 
covered there, and that it was communicated from 
Aſham to Pegu, and from Pegu to China. Its gold, 
filver, iron, and lead mines, would have added to its 
fame, if they had been properly worked. In the midſt 
of theſe riches, which were of very little ſervice to this 
kingdom, falt was an article of which the inhabitants 
were ſo much in want, that they were reduced to the 
expedient of procuring it from a decoction of certain 
plants. 
: In the beginning of the preſent century, ſome Bra- 
mins of Bengal carried their ſuperttitions to Aſham, 
where the people were ſo happy as to be guided ſolely 
by the dictates of natural religion. The prieſts per- 
ſuaded them, that it would be more agreeable to Brama 
if they ſubſtituted the pure and wholeſome ſalt of the 
ſea to that which they uſed. The ſovereign conſented 
to this, on condition that the excluſive trade ſhould be 
vw in his hands; that it ſhould only be brought by the 
meree, people of Bengal; and that the boats laden with it 
d ſhould ſtop at the frontiers of his dominions. Thus 
have all theſe falſe religions been introduced by the in- 


and of the kings who admit, them. Since this arrange- 
ment has taken place, 40 veſſels from 500 to 600 tons 
burden each are annually ſent from the Ganges to Aſham 
laden with falt, which yields 200 per cent. profit. They 
receive in payment a ſmall quantity of gold and ſilver, 
lvory, muſk, eaple-wood, gum-lac, and a large quan- 
tity of ſilk. | | | | | 
Excepting theſe two branches of maritime trade, 
which, for particular reaſons, have been confined to 
the natives of the country, all the reſt of the veſſels ſent 
| from the Ganges to the different ſea-ports of India be- 
dee Pen. long to the Europeans, and are built at Pegu “. 

A till more conſiderable branch of commerce, which 
the Europeans at Bengal carry on with the reſt of In- 
dia, is that of opium. Patna, ſitvated on the Upper 
Ganges, 1s the moſt celebrated place in the world for 
the cultivation of opium. The fields are covered with it. 
Beſides what is carried into the inland parts, there are 
annually 2000 or 4000 cheſts exported, each weighing 
300 pounds. It ſells upon the ſpot at the rate of be- 
teen 24 and 25 1, a cheſt on an average. This opium 
13 not purified like that of Syria and Perſia, which 
ve make uſe of in Europe ;. it is only a paſte that has 
undergone no preparation, and has not a tenth part of 
the virtue of purified opium. | 
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fluence and for the advantage of the prieſts who teach, 
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The Dutch ſend rice and ſugar from their ſettlements Bengal. 
to the coaſt of Coromandel, lor which they are paid in ; 
ſpecie, unleſs they have the good fortune to meet with 

ſome foreign merchandiſe at a cheap rate. 'They ſend 

out one or two veſſels laden with rice, cottons, and 

filk : the rice is ſold in Ceylon, the cottons at Mala- 

bar, and the filk at Surat ; from whence they bring 

back cotton, which is uſefully employed in the coarſer 
manufactures of Bengal. Two or three ſhips laden 

with rice, gum- lac, and cotton ſtuffs, are ſent to Baſ- 

ſora; and return with dried fruits, roſe-water, and a 
quantity of gold. 'The rich merchandiſe carried to A- 

rabia is paid for entirely in gold and filver. 'The trade 

of the Ganges with the other ſea-ports of India brings 


1,225,000], annually into Bengal. 


Though this trade paſſes through the hands of the 
Europeans, and is carried on under their protection, 
it is not entirely on their own account. The Moguls, 
indeed, who are uſually ſatisfied with the places they 
hold under the government, have ſeldom any concern 
in theſe expeditions; but the Armenians, who, fince 


the revolutions in Perſia, are ſettled upon the banks of 


the Ganges, to which they formerly only made voyages, 

readily throw their capitals into this trade. The In- 

dians employ {till larger ſums in it. The impoſſibility 

of enjoying their fortunes under an oppreſſive govern- 

ment does not deter the natives of this country from 

labouring inceſſantly to increaſe them. As they would 

run too great a riſque by engaging openly in trade, 5 

they are obliged to have recourſe to clandeſtine methods. Gentoo bro- 

As ſoon as an European arrives, the Gentoos, who kers. 

know mankind better than is commonly ſuppoſed, ſtudy 

his character; and, if they find him frugal, active, and 

well informed, offer to act as his brokers and caſhiers, 

and lend'or procure him money upon bottomry, or at 

intereſt, This intereſt, which is uſually nine per cent. 

at leaſt, is higher when he is under a neceſſity of 

borrowing of the Cheyks. | BD 6 
Theſe Cheyks are a powerful family of Indians, who Cheyks, a 

have, time immemorial, inhabited the banks of the powerful 

Ganges. Their riches have long ago procured them * fr 

the management of the bank belonging to the court, 

the farming of the public revenue, and the direction of 

the money, which they coin afreſh every year in order 

to receive annually the benefit ariſing from the mint. 

By uniting ſo many advantages, they are enabled to 

lend the government 1,750,000 J. 2,625,000 1. or even 

4,375, 000 l. at a time. When the government finds it 

impoſſible to refund the money, they are allowed to iu- 

demnify themſclves by oppreſſing the people. That ſo 

prodigious a capital ſhould be preſerved in the centre of 

tyranny, and in the midit of revolutions, appears in- 

credible. It is not poſſible to conceive how ſuch a 

ſtructure could be raiſed, much leſs how it could be 

ſupported for ſo long a time. To explain the myſtery, 

it muſt be obſerved, that this family has always main- 

tained a ſuperior influence at the court of Delhi; that 

the Nabobs and Rajahs in Bengal are dependent upon 

it ; that thoſe who are about the perſon of the ſubah 

have conſtantly been its creatures; and that the ſubah 

himſelf has been maintained or dethroned by the in- 

trigues of this family. To this we may add, that the 

different branches of it, aud the wealth' belonging: to 

them, being diſperſed, it has never been poſſible to ruin 

above one half of the family at a time, which would 
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| eng l. {ill have left them more reſources than were neceſſary 
TH to enable them to purſue their revenge to the utmoſt, 

4 | The Europeans who frequent the Ganges have not been 
ſuſſiciently alarmed at this deſpotiſm, which ought to 
have prevented them from ſubmitting to a dependence 


upon the Cheyks. They have fallen into the ſnare, by 


ciers, apparently at nine, but in reality at thirteen, per 
ti cent. if we take into the account the difference between 
| the money that is lent them, and that in which they 
are obliged to make their payments. The engagements 
entered into by the French and Dutch companies have 
been kept within ſome bounds ; but thoſe of the En- 


were indebted to the Cheyks about 1,225,000 l. 
Such is the conduct of this conſiderable ſet of men, 
who are ſole managers of the European trade at Bengal. 


had the wiſdom to eſtabliſh themſelves at Chatigan, a 
port ſituated upon the £/tier of Arracan, not far 
from the moſt eaſtern branch of the Ganges. The 

Dutch, who, without incurring the reſentment of an 
| enemy at that time ſo formidable, were defirous of 
| ſharing in their good fortune, were engaged in ſearch- 
| ing for a port which, without obſtructing their plan, 


would expoſe them the leaſt to hoſtilities. In 1603, 
ö their attention was directed to Balaſore; and all the 
by | companies, rather through imitation than in conſequence 
| of any well concerted ſchemes, followed their example. 
| Experience taught them the propriety of fixing as near 
| . as poſſible to the markets from whence they had their 
1 merchandiſe; and they ſailed up that branch of the 
Ganges which, ſeparating itſelf from the main river at 
x Mourcha above Caſſimbuzar, falls into the ſea near Ba- 
| . laſore under the name of the river Zughly. The go- 
Li : | vernment of the country permitted them to erect ware- 
houſes wherever there was plenty of manufactures, and 
1 to fortify themſelves upon this river. a 

1 Principal The firſt town that is met with in paſſing up the river 
i] * is Calcutta, the principal ſettlement of the Engliſh 
| company. See CALCUTTA. 

Six leagues higher is ſituated Frederic Nagore, found- 
ed by the Danes in 1756, in order to ſupply the place 
of an ancient ſettlement where they could not main- 
tain their ground. This new eſtabliſhment has not yet 
acquired any importance, and there is all the reaſon 
imaginable to believe that it will never become con- 
ſiderable. 5 
Two leagues and an half higher, lies Chandernagore, 

; See Chat a ſettlement belonging to the French *. 
ale woes At the diftance of a mile from Chandernagore, is 
Chinſura, better known by the name of Daugli, being 
ſituated near the ſuburbs of that anciently renowned 
city. The Dutch have no other poſſeſſions there, but 
merely their fort; the territory round it depending 
on the government of the country, which hath fre- 
quently made it feel its power by its extortions. Ano- 
| ther inconvenience attending this ſettlement is a ſand- 
— bank that prevents ſhips from coming up to it: they 
4 proceed no further than Tulta, which is 20 miles be- 
ſow Calcutta; and this of courſe occaſions an additional 
expence to the government. | 
The Portugueſe had formerly made Bandel, which 
is eighty leagues from the mouth of the Ganges, and 
2 quarter of a league above the Hughly, the principal 
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borrowing conſiderable ſums of theſe avaritious finan- 


gliſn company have been unlimited. In 1755, they 


The Portugueſe, who firſt frequented this rich country, 


ſeat of their commerce. Their flag is ſtill dif 
and there re a few unhappy wr e CK Berg 
who have forgotten their country after having 3 
forgotten by it. This factory has no other employ. 
ment than that of ſupplying the Moors and the Dutch 
with miſtreſſes. 

The exports from Bengal to Europe conſiſt of muſk, 170 
gum- lac, nicaragua wood, pepper, cowries, and ſome 
other articles of leſs importance brought thither from 
other places. Thoſe that are the immediate produce 
of the country are borax, ſalt - petre, Glk-ſtuffs, mul. 
lins, and ſeveral different ſorts of cottons. 
It would be a tedious and uſeleſs taſk to enumerate 
all the places where ticken, and cottons, fit for table 
linen or intended to be worn, plain, painted, or printed, 
are manufactured. It will be ſufficient to refer to 
Daca, which may be looked upon as the general 
mart of Bengal, where the greateſt variety of fineſt 
cottons are to be met with, and in the greateſt abun. 
dance. See Daca. | . 

The ſum total of the purchaſes made in Bengal 
by the European nations amounted, a few years a- 
80, to no more than 870,000]. One third of this 
um was paid in iron, lead, copper, woollens, and 
Dutch ſpices: the remainder was diſcharged in mo- 
ney. Since the Engliſh have made themſelves ma- 
ſters of this rich country, its exports have been increa- 
ſed, and its imports diminiſhed, becauſe the conquerors 
have carried away a greater quantity of merchandiſe, 
and pay for it out of the revenues they receive from 
the country. There is reaſon to believe, that this re- 
volution in the trade of Bengal has not arrived at its 
criſis, and that ſooner or later it will be attended with 
more important conſequences and effects. | 9 | 

The conqueſt of Bengal by the Britiſh, which we Conqult 
are now to relate, is an event ſcarce leſs remarkable Bei 
for its ſplendour and importance, than for the peculia- 
rity of the circumſtances that gave it birth ; circum- 
ſtances which, far from promiſing to open ſuch a field 
of glory and power, ſeemed to threaten them with the 
moſt fatal reverſe of fortune. 5 

A pernicious cuſtom bad for ſome time prevailed in 
this part of Aſia. The governors of all the European 
ſettlements took upon them to grant an aſylum to ſuch 
of the natives of the country as were afraid of oppreſ- 
ſion or puniſhment, As they received very conſiderable 
ſums in return for their prote&ion, they overlooked 
the danger to which the intereſts of their principals 
were expoſed by this proceeding. One of the chief 
officers of Bengal, who was appriſed of this reſource, 
took refuge among the Engliſh at Calcutta, to avoid the 
puniſhment due to his treachery. He was taken under 1 
their protection. The ſubah, juſtly irritated, put him- on 1 
ſelf at the head of his army, attacked the place, and i g- 
took it. He put the garriſon into a cloſe dungeon, fon aG 
where they were ſuffocated in the ſpace of 12 bours. cut. 
Three and twenty of them only remained alive. Theſe 
wretched people offered large ſums to the keeper of 
their priſon, to prevail upon him to get their deplo- 
rable ſituation repreſented to the prince. Their cries 
and lamentations were ſufficient informations to the 
people, who were touched with compaſſion; but no 
one would venture to addreſs the deſpotic monarch up. 
on the ſubject. The expiring Engliſh were told that 


he was aſleep; and there was not, perhaps, à ſingle 
| perſos 


n in Bengal who thought that the tyrant's ſlum- 
ſhould be interrupted for one.moment, even to 
reſerve the lives of 150 unfortunate men. 


gd * Admiral Watſon, who was juſt arrived in India with 
Fain pis ſquadron, and colonel Clive who had ſo remarkably 


egal. pe rſo 
bers 
11 


Clive. 
Ry q ſuc- delay to avenge the cauſe of their country. They got 
together the Engliſh who had been diſperſed, and were 
flying from place to place; they went up the Ganges in 
the month of December 1756, retook Calcutta, made 
| themſelves maſters of ſeveral other places, and gained a 
complete victory over the ſubah. 3 | 
Such a rapid and extenſive ſucceſs becomes 1n a man- 
ner inconceivable, when we conſider that it was only 
with a body of 500 men that the Britiſh were to ſtand 
againſt the whole force-of Bengal. But if their ſupe- 
riority was partly owing to their better diſcipline, and 
to other evident advantages that the Europeans have in 
battle over the Indian powers; the ambition of eaſtern 
chiefs, the avarice of their miniſters, and the nature of 
a government whoſe only ſprings are fear and preſent 
intereſt, were of ſtill more effectual ſervice to them: 


ls concurrence of theſe ſeveral circumſtances in their firſt 
ſubah ag well as in every ſucceeding enterprize. The ſubah 
. „ was deteſted by all his own people, as tyrants general - 
x are; the principal officers ſold their intereſt to the 
Engliſh ; he was betrayed at the head of his army, the 
greateſt part of which refuſed to engage; and he him- 
{elf fell inte the hands of his enemies, who cauſed him 


b led in priſon. 
. to be ſtrangled in priſon 


to 


4 
. medi. every privilege, exemption, and favour, to which they 
a re- 


but is could have any pretenſion. But ſoon growing weary 
nel. Of the yoke he had brought upon himſelf, he was ſe- 
cretly looking out for means to get rid of it. His de- 
ligns were . and he was confined in the cen- 
4 treof his own capital, 

Collim-Ally-Khan, his nephew, was proclaimed in 
his ſtead. He had purchaſed that uſurpation with an 
beh. immenſe ſum of money. But he did not enjoy it long. 
but Impatient of the yoke, as his predeceſſor had been, he 
and gave ſome tokens of his diſpoſition, and refuſed to ſub- 


mer g n | . 
is re. Mit to the Jaws the company impoſed upon him. Upon 


Khan 3. 
aſe hi 


Khan, whom the Engliſh kept in confinement, was a— 
gan proclaimed ſubah of Bengal. They marched a- 
gainſt Coſſim-Ally-Khan. 5 
| corrupted : he was betrayed and entirely defeated : too 
oy 4 bappy, that, whilſt he loſt his dignity, he ſtill preſerved 
7 ck tber fff immenſe treaſures he had amaſſed. | 
I Notwithſtanding this revolution, Coſſim-Ally did 
n, fon at Gi . not drop his hopes of vengeance. Full of refentment, 
f cutta. * "to loaded with treaſure, he ſet out for the nabob of 
" 5 Tas ee chief vizier in the Mogul's empire. He and 
0 * the neighbouring princes re- united in oppoſition to 
2 4 © common enemy, who threatened them all equally. 
: _— the conteſt lay no longer between them and 
kev ul of Europeans juſt arrived from the coaſt of 
ty 5 they were to engage with the whole 
2 — of Bengal, of which the Britiſh were maſters. 
3 3 their ſucceſſes, they did not wait to be at- 
ed: they ſet out directly, and made head againſt fo 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war of the Carnatic, did not 


they had experience enough to take advantage of the 


They diſpoſed of the ſubahſhip in favour of Jaffier- 
Ally- Than, the ring- leader of the conſpiracy ; who 


Khan; ceded to the company ſome provinces, with a grant of 


this the war broke out again, The ſame Jaffier-Ally- 


is general officers were 
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— — 


to engage. 16 


By this victory, the country of Bennares fell into the Defeated, 
hands of the Britiſh: and it ſeemed as if nothing aber, . 
could hinder them from annexing this ſovereignty to Bennares 
that of Bengal : but, either from moderation or pru- laid vnder 
dence, they were content to levy 8, ooo, oool. by contri- contribu- 
bution: and they offered peace to the nabob on condi- _ 
tions which would render him incapable of doing them 
any hurt; but ſuch as they *, he moſt readily agreed 
to them, that he might regaia the poſſeſſion of his own 
provinces. | | 
In the midſt of theſe calamities, Coffim- Ally ſtill 
found means to preſerve part of his treaſures, and re- 
tired to the Cheyks, a people ſituated in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, from whence he made an attempt to 
procure ſome allies, and to raiſe up a body of enemies 
to oppoſe the Britiſh. | | = 
While matters were thus circumſtanced in Beneal, ee 
the Mogul having been driven out of Delhi by the Pat- ceded — the 
tans, by whom his ſon had been ſet up in his room, Britiſh by 
was wandering from one province to another in ſearch the Mogul. 
of a place of refuge in his own territories, and requeſt - 
ing ſuccour from his own vaſſals, but without ſucceſs, 
Abandoned by his ſubjects, betrayed by his allies, with- 
out ſupport, and without any army, he was allured by 
the power of the Engliſh, and implored their protec- 
tion: they promiſed to conduct him to Delhi, and re- 
eſtabliſn him on his throne; but they inſiſted that he 
ſhould previouſly cede to them the abſolute ſovereignty 
over Bengal. This ceſſion was made by an authentic 
act, and attended with all the formalities uſually prac- 
tiſed throughout the Mogul empire. 
The Engliſh, poſſeſſed of this title, which was to give 
a kind of legitimacy to their uſurpation, at leaſt in the 
eyes of the vulgar, ſoon forgot the promiſes they had 
made. They gave the Mogul to underitand, that par- 
ticular circumſtances would not ſuffer them to be con- 
cerned in ſuch an enterpriſe ; that ſome better oppor- 
tunity was to be hoped for; and to make up for all his 
lofſes, they affigned him a penſion of 262, 500 J. with 
the revenue of Illahabad, and Sha Ichanabad or Del- 
hi; upon which that unfortunate prince was reduced 
to ſubſiſt himſelf in one of the principal towns of the 
province of Bennares, where he had taken up his refi.. 
dence. Thus the Mogul empire comes to be ſhared be- 
tween two governing powers, one of which is acknow- 
ledged 1n the ſeveral diſtricts of India where the Eng- 
liſh company has any eſtabliſhments and authority; the 
other in ſuch provinces as border on Delhi, and in thoſe 
parts to which the influence of that company does not 
extend. 15 18 
The Britiſh, thus become ſovereigns of Bengal, have Ancient go- 
thought it incumbent on them to keep up the ſhadow vernment in 
of ancient forms, in a country where they have the lead, reg. 
and, perhaps, the only power that is likely to be ſecure l 
and 
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{till have left them more reſources than were neceſſary 
to enable them to purſue their revenge to the utmoſt, 
The Europeans who frequent the Ganges have not been 
ſufficiently alarmed at this deſpotiſm, which ought to 
have prevented them from ſubmitting to a dependence 
upon the Cheyks. They have fallen into the ſnare, by 


borrowing conſiderable ſums of theſe avaritious finan- 


ciers, apparently at nine, but in reality at thirteen, per 
cent. if we take into the account the difference between 
the money that is lent them, and that in which they 
are obliged to make their payments. The engagements 
entered into by the French and Dutch companies have 
been kept within ſome bounds ; but thoſe of the En- 
gliſh company have been unlimited. In 1755, they 
were indebted to the Cheyks about 1,225,000 l. 

Such is the conduct of this conſiderable ſet of men, 
who are ſole managers of the European trade at Bengal. 


The Portugueſe, who firſt frequented” this rich country, 


had the wiſdom to eſtabliſh themſelves at Chatigan, a 
port ſituated upon the: £*tier of Arracan, not far 
from the moſt eaſtern branch of the Ganges. The 
Dutch, who, without incurring the reſentment of an 
enemy at that time ſo formidable, were deſirous of 
ſharing in their good fortune, were engaged in ſearch- 
ing for a port which, without obſtructing their plan, 
would expoſe them the leaſt to hoſtilities. In 1603, 
their attention was directed to Balaſore; and all the 
companies, rather through inutation than in conſequence 
of any well concerted ſchemes, followed their example. 


Experience taught them the propriety of fixing as near 


as poſſible to the markets from whence they had their 
merchandiſe ; and they failed up that branch of the 
Ganges which, ſeparating itſelf from the main river at 
Mourcha above Caſſimbuzar, falls into the ſea near Ba- 
laſore under the name of the river ZHughly. The go- 
vernment of the country permitted them to ere& ware- 
houſes wherever there was plenty of manufactures, and 
to fortify themſelves upon this river. i 

The firſt town that is met with in paſſing up the river 
is Calcutta, the principal ſettlement of the Engliſh 
company. See CALCUTTA. „ 

Six leagues higher is ſituated Frederic Nagore, found- 
ed by the Danes in 1756, in order to ſupply the place 
of an ancient ſettlement where they could not main- 
tain their ground. This new eſtabliſhment has not yet 
acquired any importance, and there 1s all the reaſon 
imaginable to believe that it will never become con- 
ſiderable. 5 
Two leagues and an half higher, lies Chandernagore, 
a ſettlement belonging to the French *. 

At the diſtance of a mile from Chandernagore, is 
Chinſura, better known by the name of Daugli, being 
ſituated near the ſuburbs of that anciently renowned 
city. The Dutch have no other poſſeſſions there, but 
merely their fort; the territory round it depending 
on the government of the country, which hath fre- 
quently made it feel its power by its extortions. Ano- 
ther inconvenience attending this ſettlement is a ſand- 
bank that prevents ſhips from coming up to it: they 
proceed no further than Tulta, which is 20 miles be- 
low Calcutta; and this of courſe occaſions an additional 
expence to the government. 

The Portugueſe had formerly made Bandel, which 
is eighty leagues from the mouth of the Ganges, and 


2 quarter of a league above the Hughly, the principal 
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ſeat of their ecommerce. Their flag is till dit | 
and there ore a few unhappy wreichts Bs, > aries Berg 
who have forgotten their country after having "ok 
forgotten by it. This factory has no other employ. 
ment than that of ſupplying the Moors and the Dutch 
with miſtreſſes. 

The exports from Bengal to Europe conſiſt of muſk, 1750 
gum- lac, nicaragua wood, pepper, cowries, and ſome 
other articles of leſs importance brought. thither from 
other places. Thoſe that are the immediate produce 
of the country are borax, ſalt-petre, filk-ſtuffs, mul. 
lins, and ſeveral different ſorts of cottons. 

It would be a tedious and uſeleſs taſk to enumerate 
all the places where ticken, and cottons, fit for table 
linen or intended to be worn, plain, painted, or printed, 
are manufactured. It will be ſufficient to refer to 
Daca, which may be looked upon as the general 
mart of Bengal, where the greateſt variety of fineſt 
cottons are to be met with, and in the greateſt abun. 
See Daca. | 

The ſum total of the purchaſes made in Bengal 
by the European nations amounted, a few years a- 
80, to no more than 870,000]. One third of this 
um was paid in iron, lead, copper, woollens, and 
Dutch ſpices : the remainder was diſcharged in mo- 
ney. Since the Engliſh have made themſelves ma- 
ſters of this rich country, its exports have been increa- 
ſed, and its imports diminiſhed, becauſe the conquerors 
have carried away a greater quantity of merchandiſe, 
and pay for it out of the revenues they receive from 
the country. There is reaſon to believe, that this re- 
volution in the trade of Bengal has not arrived at its 
criſis, and that ſooner or later it will be attended with 
more important conſequences and effects. 5 

The conqueſt of Bengal by the Britiſh, which we Conqul 
are now to relate, is an event ſcarce leſs remarkable Ben 
for its ſplendour and importance, than for the peculia- 


gengal. 
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{ſtances which, far from promiſing to open ſuch a field 
of plory and power, ſeemed to threaten them with the 
moſt fatal reverſe of fortune. | 

A pernicious cuſtom had for ſome time prevailed in 
this part of Aſia. The governors of all the European 
ſettlements took upon them to grant an aſylum to ſuch 
of the natives of the country as were afraid of oppreſ- 
ſion or puniſhment, As they received very conſiderable 
ſums in return for their prote&ion, they overlooked 
the danger to which the intereſts of their principals 
were expoſed by this proceeding. One of the chief 
officers of Bengal, who was appriſed of this reſource, 
took refuge among the Engliſh at Calcutta, to avoid the 
puniſhment due to his treachery. He was taken under » B' 
their protection. The ſubah, juſtly irritated, put him. Cl 
ſelf at the head of his army, attacked the place, and od. gu 
took it. He put the garriſon into a cloſe dungeon, fon a Gb! 
where they were ſuffocated in the ſpace of 12 bours. cut 
Three and twenty of them only remained alive. Theſe 
wretched people offered large ſums to the keeper of 
their priſon, to prevail upon him to get their deplo- 
rable ſituation repreſented to the prince. Their cries 
and lamentations were ſufficient informations to the 
people, who were touched with compaſſion; but no 
one would venture to addreſs the deſpotic monarch up. 
on the ſubject. The expiring Engliſh were told that 


he was aſleep; and there was not, perhaps, 3 ſingle 
perſos 
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n in Bengal who thought that the tyrant's ſlum- 


ſhould be interrupted for one.moment, even to 
11 preſerve the lives of 1 50 unfortunate men. 


engal, perſo 
bers 


Admiral Watſon, who was juſt arrived in India with 


xenged 
his ſquadron, and colonel Clive who had ſo remarkably 


Vatſon 
Clive. 
ir ſuc- . 
s delay to 9 the cauſe of their country. They got 
together the Engliſh who had been diſperſed, and were 
flying from place to place; they went up the Ganges in 
the month of December 1756, retook Calcutta, made 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral other places, and gained-a 
complete victory over the ſubah. ; 
Such a rapid and extenfive ſucceſs becomes 1n a man- 
ner inconceivable, when we conſider that it was only 
with a body of 500 men that the Britiſh were to ſtand 
againſt the whole force-of Bengal. But if their ſupe- 
riority was partly owing to their better diſcipline, and 
to other evident advantages that the Europeans have in 
battle over the Indian powers the ambition of eaſtern 
chiefs, the avarice of their miniſters, and the nature of 
a government whoſe only ſprings are fear and preſent 
intereſt, were of ſtill more effectual ſervice to them: 


In concurrence of theſe ſeveral circumſtances in their firſt 
ſubab ag well as in every ſucceeding enterprize. The ſubah 
- „ was detelted by all his own people, as tyrants general- 
\ ly are; the principal officers ſold their intereſt to the 
Engliſh ; he was betrayed at the head of his army, the 
greateſt part of which refuſed to engage; and he him- 
ſelf fell inte the hands of his enemies, who cauſed him 
to be ſtrangled in priſon. | 

They diſpoſed of the ſubahſhip in favour of Jaffier- 
Ally-Khan, the ring-leader of the conſpiracy ; who 
Khan; ceded to the company ſome provinces, with a grant of 
edi: every privilege, exemption, and favour, to which they 
bb i; could have any pretenſion. But ſoon growing weary 
Wc, of the yoke he had brought upon himſelf, he was ſe- 
cretly looking out for means to get rid of it. His de- 
ſigus were ue and he was confined in the cen- 
tre of his own capital, 
MW _ Collim-Ally-Khan, his nephew, was proclaimed in 
LG his Read, He had purchaſed that uſurpation with an 
bh. immenſe ſum of money. But he did not enjoy it long. 
but Impatient of the yoke, as his predeceſſor had been, he 
a = gave fome tokens of his diſpoſition, and refuſed to ſub- 
is re. mit to the Jaws the company impoſed upon him. Upon 

this the war broke out again. 

Khan, whom the Engliſh Kept in confinement, was a- 
gan proclaimed ſubah of Bengal. They marched a- 
gainſt Coſſim-Ally-Khan. His general officers were 
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happy, that, whilſt he loſt his dignity, he ſtill preſerved 
the immenſe treaſures he had amaſſed. 
Notwithſtanding this revolution, Coſſim-Ally did 
g. not drop his hopes of vengeance. Full of refentment, 
om and loaded with treaſure, he ſet out for the nabob of 
bob 2 chief vizier in the Mogul's empire. He and 
at the netghbouring princes re-united in oppoſition to 
© common enemy, who threatened them all equally. 
: = _ the conteſt lay no longer between them and 
5 A Europeans juſt arrived from the coaſt of 
n ys m they were to engage with the whole 
Fl Sth of Bengal, of which the Britiſh were maſters. 


ta * wich their ſucceſſes, they did not wait to be at- 
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formidable a league; marching on with all the confi- 


diſtinguiſhed bimſelf in the war of the Carnatic, did not 


they had experience enough to take advantage of the 


The ſame Jaffier-Ally- 


corrupted: he was betrayed and entirely defeated: too 


ted; they ſet out directly, and made head againſt ſo 
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Bengal. 


dence which Clive could inſpire, a Jeader whoſe name 
ſeemed to have become the pledge of conqueſt. How- 
ever, Clive did not care to hazard any thing. Part of 
the campaign was ſpent in negociations; but in time 
the treaſures which the Engliſh had already drawn froin 
Bengal, ſerved to enſure them new conqueſts. The 
heads of the Indian army were corrupted; and when the 
nabob of Bennares was deſirous of coming to action, he 
was obliged to fly with his men without ever being able | 
to engage, OY 16 

By this victory, the country of Bennares fell into the Defeated, 
hands of the Britiſh: and it ſeemed as if nothing ecken To 
could hinder them from annexing this ſovereignty to rial. 
that of Bengal : but, either from moderation or pru- laid under 
dence, they were content to levy 8,000,000]. by contri- contribu- 
bution : and they offered peace to the nabob on condi- ago 
tions which would render him incapable of doing them 
any hurt; but ſuch as they *. he moſt readily agreed 
to them, that he might regain the poſſeſſion of his own 
provinces. | 

In the midſt of theſe calamities, Coffim- Ally ſtil] 
found means to preſerve part of his treaſures, and re- 
tired to the Cheyks, a people ſituated in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, from whence he made an attempt to 
procure ſome allies, and to raiſe up a body of enemies 


to oppoſe the Britiſh. = 
While matters were thus circumſtanced in Bengal, x mo 


the Mogul having been driven out of Delhi by the Pat- ceded to the 
tans, by whom his ſon had been ſet up in his room, Britiſh by 
was wandering from one province to another in ſearch the Mogul. 


of a place of refuge in his own territories, and requeſt- 


ing {uccour from his own vaſſals, but without ſucceſs. 
Abandoned by his ſubjects, betrayed by his allies, with- 
out ſupport, and without any army, he was allured by 
the power of the Engliſh, and implored their protec- 
tion: they promiſed to conduct him to Delhi, and re- 
eftabliſh him on his throne ; but they inſiſted that he 
ſhould previouſly cede to them the abſolute ſovereignty 
over Bengal. This ceſſion was made by an authentic 
act, and attended with all the formalities uſually prac- 
tiſed throughout the Mogul empire. | 
The Engliſh, poſſeſſed of this title, which was to give 
a kind of legitimacy to their uſurpation, at leaſt in the 
eyes of the vulgar, ſoon forgot the promiſes they had 
made. They gave the Mogul to underſtand, that par- 
ticular circumſtances would not ſuffer them to be con- 
cerned in ſuch an enterpriſe ; that ſome better oppor- 
tunity was to be hoped for; and to make up for all his 
loſſes, they aſſigned him a penſion of 262, 500 J. with 
the revenue of Illahabad, and Sha Ichanabad or Del- 
hi; upon which that unfortunate prince was reduced 
to ſubfiſt himſelf in one of the principal towns of the 
province of Bennares, where he had taken up his refi.- 
dence. Thus the Mogul empire comes to be ſhared be- 
tween two governing powers, one of which is acknow- 
ledged in the ſeveral diſtricts of India where the Eng- 
liſh company has any eſtabliſhments and authority; the 
other in ſuch provinces as border on Delhi, and in thoſe 
parts to which the influence of that company does not 
extend. | 18 
The Britiſh, thus become ſovereigns of Bengal, have Ancient go- 
thought it incumbent on them to keep up the ſhadow verument in 
of ancient forms, in a country where they have the lead, eg. 
and, perhaps, the only power that is likely to be ſecure AAA 
| and 
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. Berg. and laſting. They govern the kingdom ſtill under the 


name of a /ubah, who is of their nomination and in 
their pay, and ſeems to give his own orders. It is from 
him that all public acts ſeem to proceed and iſſue, tho 
the decrees are in fact the reſult of the deliberations of 
the council at Calcutta; ſo that the people, notwith- 
{tanding their change of maſters, have for a conſider- 
able time been induced to believe that they fill ſub- 
mitted but to the ſame yoke. 
If we ſhould wiſh to know the amount of the public 
19 revenues of Bengal, we ſhall find, that at the period of its 
Revenues conqueſt it was equal to 3, 500, ooo J. The outgoings, 
2 Ben- either for the goyernment or defence of the province, 
8a. were ſtated at 1,797,750 l.; 262, 500 l. were agreed to 
be given to the Mogul, and 131, 250 l. to the A5 ; fo 
that the remainder to the company was 1, 312, 500]. 
Their purchaſes in the different marts of India ſhould 
abſorb a great part of this ſum; but ſtill it has been 
thought there muſt after all remain a ſurplus of ſeveral 
millions to be carried into great Britain. 
This new arrangement of matters, without havin 
wrought any ſenſible change in the exterior form of the 
Engliſh company, has eſſentially changed their object. 
They are no longer a trading body; they are a territo- 
rial power which farm out their revenues in aid of a 
5 commerce that formerly, was their ſole exiſtence, and 
Methods © Which, notwithſtanding the extenſion it has received, is 
for ſecuring no more than ai additional object in the various combi- 
its ſubjee- nations of their preſent real grandeur. The arrangements 
pan intended to give ſtability to a fituation ſo proſperous 
- are, perhaps, the moſt reaſonable that can be. Bri- 
tain has at preſent in India an eſtabliſhment to the a- 
mount of 9800 European troops, and 54,000 ſipahis 
well armed and well diſciplined. Three thouſand of 
theſe Europeans and 25,000 fipahis are diſperſed a- 
long the borders of the Ganges. Ss 
The moſt conſiderable body of theſe troops has been 
{ſtationed in Bennares, once the ſource of Indian ſcience, 
and ſtill the moſt famous academy of theſe rich coun- 
tries, where European avarice pays no regard to any 
thing. This ſituation is choſen, becauſe it appeared 
favourable for ſtopping the progreſs of thoſe warlike 
people who might deſcend from the mountains of the 


north; and in caſe of attack, the maintaining of a war 


in a foreign territory would be leſs ruigous than in the 
countries of which the company is to receive the reve- 
nucs. On the ſouth, as far as it has been found practi- 
cable, they have occupied all the narrow paſſes by which 
an enterpriſing and active adverſary might attempt to 
penetrate into the province. Daca, which is in the 
centre of it, has under its walls a conſiderable force al- 
ways ready to march wherever their preſence may be 
neceſſary. All the nabobs and rajahs who are depen- 
dent on the ſubah of Bengal are diſarmed, ſurrounded 
by ſpies in order to diſcover their conſpiracies, and by 
5 troops to render them ineffectual. N 
Former lau- The Engliſh company till theſe latter times had al- 
dable con- ways held a conduct ſuperior to that of the other ſet- 
duct of the tlements. Their agents, their factors, were well choſen. 
Unglin. The moſt part of them were young men of good fa- 
milies, already inſtructed in the rudiments of com- 
merce, and who were not afraid, when the ſervice of 
their country called upon them, to eroſs thoſe immenſe 
ſeas which Britain conſiders but as a part of her em- 


pire. The company had generally taken their com- 
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a very ſmall portion of it to the emperor. This ad- 


B E N 
merce in a great point of view, and had almoſt always Rang Bengal, 


carried it on like an aſſociation of true politicians as _— 
well as a body of merchants. Upon the whole, their 

planters, merchants, and ſoldiers, had retained more Tena 

honeſty, more regularity, and more firmneſs, than thoſe 10 Ad 


of the other nations. | 4 

Who would ever have imagined that this ſame com. Altera 
pany, by a ſudden alteration of conduct and change ot their 
of ſyſtem, could poſſibly make the people of Bengal en. 
regret the deſpotiſm*of their ancient maſters ? That ta. 
— revolution has been but too ſudden and too real. 
A ſettled plan of tyranny has taken the place of autho- 
rity occaſionally exerted. The exactions are become 
ans and fixed, the oppreſſion continual and abſo- 
ute. The deſtructive arts of monopolies are carried 
to perfection, and new ones have been invented. Ina 
word, the company have tainted and corrupted the 
public ſources of confidence and happineſs, 15 

Under the government of the Mogul emperors, the 4dmii 
ſubahs, who had the care of the revenues, were, from ey 
the nature of the bufineſs, obliged to leave the re gl vin 
ceipt of them to the Nabobs, Polygars, and Jemi- unter tþ 
dars, who were a ſort of under-ſecurity to other In- Meguli 
dians, and theſe ſtill to others; fo that the produce of 
the lands paſſed on, and was partly ſunk amidita mul. 
titude of intermediate hands, before it came into the 
coffers of the ſubah, who, on his part, delivered but 


miniſtration, faulty in many reſpects, had in it one fa- 
vourable circumſtance for the people, that the farmers 
never being changed, the rent of the farms remained 
always the fame ; becauſe the leaft increaſe, as it di- 
ſturbed the whole chain of advantage which every 
one received in his turn, would, infallibly have occa- 
ſioned a revolt: a terrible reſource, but the only one 
left in favour of humanity in countries groaning under 
the oppreſſions of deſpotic rulers. g 
It is probable that in the midſt of theſe regulations 
there were many injuries and partial diſtreſſes. But, 
at leaſt, as the receipt of the public moneys was made 
upon a fixed and moderate aſſeſſment, emulation was 
not wholly extinguiſhed, The cultivators of the land, 
being ſure of laying up the produce of their harveſt 
after paying with exactneſs the rate of their farm, 
aſſiſted the natural goodneſs of the ſoil by their labour; 
the weavers, maſters of the price of their works, be- 
ing at liberty to make choice of the buyer which belt 
ſuited them, exerted themſelves in extending and im- 
proving their manufaQures. Both the ove and the 
other, having no anxiety with regard to their ſubſilt- 
ence, yielded with ſatisfaction to the moſt delightful 
inclinations of nature, or the prevailing propenlity 0 
theſe climates ; and beheld in the increaſe of their {a- 
mily nothing more than the means of augmenting 
their riches. Such are evidently the reaſons why in. 
duftry, agriculture, and population, have been 3 
to ſuch a height in the province of Bengal. One woul 
think they might {till be carried further under the go” 
vernment of a free people, friends to humanity 3 but 
the thirſt of money, the moſt tormenting, the mo 
cruel of all paſſions, has given riſe to a pernicious an” ,, 
deſtructive government. | (oe, 
The Engliſh, become ſovereigns of Bengal, no e. 
content to receive the revenues on the ſame footing as "he Lal 


the ancient ſubahs, have been deſirous at once to _ | 
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— themſelves the rents. To accompliſh both theſe ob- tails, it was impoſſible that Bengal ſhould have freſh 


Hiſtory of 


from trading freely in the interior parts of Bengal. 
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ment the produce of the farms, and to appropriate to It will be thought, without doubt, after theſe de- 


jects, they are become the farmers to their own ſubah, evils to dread. But, however, as if the elements, in 
that is, to a ſlave on whom they have juſt conferred league with mankind, had intended to bring all at once 
that empty title, the more ſecurely to impoſe upon the upon the ſame people, every calamity that by turns lays 
eople. The conſequence of this new plan has been to waſte the univerſe, a drought, of which there had never 
pillage the farmers, in order to ſubſtitute in their room been an inſtance in thoſe elimates, came upon them, and 
the company's agents. They have alſo monopolized prepared the way for a moſt dreadiul famine in a coun- 
the ſale of falt, tobacco, and betel, articles of imme- try of all the moſt fertile. SAIL 
diate neceſſity in thoſe countries; but they have done In Bengal they have two harveſts; one in April, the 
this under the name, and apparently on the account of, other in October. The firſt, called the /zttle harve/?, 
the ſubah. They have gone {till further, and have conſiſts of the ſmaller grain: the ſecond, ſtyled the grand 
obliged' the very ſame ſubah to eſtabliſh in their favour ' harve/t, is fingly of rice. The rains which commence 
an excluſive privilege for the ſale of cotton brought regularly in the month of Auguſt, and end in the middle 
from any other province, in order to raiſe it to an ex- of October, are the occaſion of theſe different produc- 
orbitant price. They have augmented the duties, and, tions; and it was by a drought which happened in 1769, 
to conclude all, have obtained an edict, which has been at the ſeaſon when the rains are expected, that there 
publiſhed, to forbid all Europeans, except the Enghth, was a failure in the great harveſt of 1769, and the leſs 
harveſt of 1770. It is true, that the rice on the higher 
When we refle& on this cruel prohibition, it ſeems as grounds did not ſuffer greatly by this diſturbance of 
if it had been contrived only to deprive of every power the ſeaſons; but there was far from a ſufficient quantity 
of miſchief that unfortunate country, whoſe proſperity, for the nouriſhment of all the inhabitants of the coun- 
for their own intereſt, ought to be the only object of try: add to which, the Engliſh, who were engaged be- 
the Engliſh company. Beſides, it is eaſy to ſee, that fore hand to take proper care of their ſubſiſtence, as 
the avarice of the members of the council at Calcutta well as of the ſipahis belonging to them, did not fail to 
has dictated that ſhameful law. Their deſign was to keep locked up in their magazines a part of the grain, 
enſure to themſelves the produce of all the manufac- though the harveſt was inſufficient. 
tures, in order to compel the merchants of other na- - They have been accuſed of having made a very bad 
tions, who choſe to trade from one part of India to an- uſe of that neceſſary foreſight, in order to carry on the 


other, to purchaſe theſe articles of them at an exorbi- moſt odious and the moſt criminal of all monopolies. 


tant price, or to renounce their undertakings. It may be true, that ſuch an infamous method of ac- 
But till in the midf of this overbearing conduct, ſo quiring riches may have tempted ſome individuals: but 
contrary to the advantage of their conitituents, theſe that the chief agents of the company, that the council 


treacherous agents have attempted to diſguiſe them- of Calcutta, could have adopted and ordered ſuch a de- 


{:lves under the maſk of zeal. They have pretended, ſtructive ſcheme; that, to gain a few millions of rupees, 
that as they were under the neceſſity of exporting to the council ſhould coolly have devoted to deſtruction 
England a quantity of merchandiſe proportioned to the ſeveral millions of their fellow creatures, and by the 
extent of her commerce, the competition of private tra- moſt cruel means; this is a circumſtance we never can 
ders was prejudicial to the purchaſes of the company. give credit to. We even venture to pronounce it im- 
Under the ſame pretence, and in order to extend this poſſible; becauſe ſuch wickedneſs could never enter at 
excluſion to the foreign ſettlements while they appear once into the minds and hearts of a ſet of men, whoſe 
to reſpect their rights, they have of late years ordered buſineſs it is to deliberate and act for the good of o- 
more merchandiſe than Bengal could furniſh. At the thers. | 
lane time the weavers have been forbidden to work for But {till this ſcourge did not fail to make itſelf felt 
other nations until the Engliſh orders were completed. throughout the extent of Bengal. Rice, which 1s com- 
Thus the workmen, not being any longer at liberty to monly ſold at 54. for three pounds, was gradually rai- 


chuſe among the ſeveral purchaſers, have been forced ſed till it came ſo high as to be ſold at 2d. per pound, 


to deliver the fruits of their labour at any price they and it was even up to about 34.; neither indeed was 
could get for them. e there any to be found, except in ſuch places where the 

If to the picture of public diſtreſſes we were to add Europeans had taken care to collect it for their own uſe. 
that of private extortions, we ſhould find the agents of The unhappy Indians were every day periſhing by 
the company, almoſt every where, exacting their tri- thouſands under this want of ſuſtenance, without any 
bute wich extreme rigour, and raiſing contributions for means of help and without any reſource, not being able 
them with the utmoſt cruelty. We ſhould ſee them car- to procure themſelves the leaſt nouriſhment. They were 
rying a kind of inquiſition into every family, and ſit- to be ſeen in their villages, along the public ways, in 
tiag in judgment upon every fortune; robbing indiſ- the midſt of our European colonies, pale, meagre, faint- 
criminately the artiſan and the labourer, imputing it ing, emaciated, conſumed by famine ; ſome {ſtretched 
28 a crime that he is not ſufficiently rich, and puniſhing on the ground in expectation of dying, others ſcarce 
um accordingly, We ſhould view them ſelling their able to drag themſelves on to ſeek for any nutriment, 
avour and their credit, as well to oppreſs the innocent and throwing themſelves at the feet of the Europeans, 


25 to ikreen the guilty. We ſhould find, in conſequence intreating them to take them in as their ſlaves. 
of theſe Irregularities, deſpair ſeizing every heart, and 


To this deſcription, which makes humanity ſhudder, 
an univerſal dejection getting the better of every mind, let us add other objects equally thocking; let imagina- 
and uniting to put a ſtop to the progreſs and activity tion enlarge upon them, if poſſible; let us repreſent to 
of commerce, agriculture, and population. ourſelves infants deſerted, ſome expiring ou the breaſt 
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B E N F 
Bengal. of their mothers; every where the dying and the dead 
— mingkd together; on all ſides the groans of ſorrow, 
and the tears of deſpair ; and we ſhall then have ſome 
faint idea of the horrible ſpectacle Bengal preſented for 
26 the ſpace of fix weeks. 
"Three mil- During this whole time the Ganges was covered with 
may periſh carcaſes; the fields and highways were choaked up with 
"5 Fm” them; infectious vapours filled the air, and diſeaſes 
multiplied; and one evil ſucceeding another, it was 
likely to happen, that the plague might have carried 
off the remainder of the inhabitants of that unfortunate 
kingdom. It appears, by calculations pretty generally 
acknowledged, that the famine carried off a fourth part, 
that 1s to bh, about 23,000,000. | 
hut it is till more remarkable, and ſerves to charac- 
teriſe the gentleneſs, or rather the indolence, as well 
moral as natural, of the natives, that amidſt this terri- 
ble diftreſs, ſuch a multitude of human creatures, preſ- 
ſed by the moſt urgent of all neceſſities, remained in an 
abſolute inactivity, and made no attempts whatever for 
their ſelf-preſervation. All the Europeans, eſpecially 
the Engliſh, were poſſeſſed of magazines, and even theſe 
were not touched; private houſes were ſo too; no re- 
volt, no maſſacre, nor the leaſt violence prevailed. The 
unhappy Indians, reſigned to deſpair, confined them- 
ſelves to the requeſt of ſuccour they did not obtain, and 
peaceably waited the relief of death. rey 
Let us now repreſent to ourſelves any part of Eu- 
rope afflicted by a ſimilar calamity. What diſorder! 
what fury! what atrocious acts! what crimes would 
enſue! How ſhould we have ſeen, among us Europeans, 
ſome contending for their food with their dagger in 
hand, ſome purſuing, ſome flying, and without remorſe 
maſſacring one another! how ſhould we have ſeen men 
at laſt turn their rage on themſelves, tearing and de- 
vouring their own limbs, and, in the blindneſs of de- 
ſpair, trampling under foot all authority, as well as 
every ſentiment of nature and reaſon! 


Colpability .. Had it been the fate of the Engliſh to have had the 
of the En- like events to dread on the part of the people of Ben- 
Aliſh. gal, perhaps the famine would have been leſs general 
and leſs deſtructive. For ſetting aſide, as perhaps we 

ought, every charge of monopoly, no one will under- 

take to defend them againſt the reproach of negligence 


and inſenſibility. And in what criſis have they me- 


rited that reproach? in the very inſtant of time when 


the life or death of ſeveral millions of their fellow- crea- 
tures was in their power. One would think, that, in 
ſuch an alternative, the very love of human- kind, that 
ſentiment innate in all hearts, might have inſpired them 
with reſources. Certain it 1s, that by timely exertions 
much of the miſery that enfued might have been pre- 
vented. The barrenneſs had been announced by a 
drought; and it is not to be doubted, that if, inſtead 
of having ſolely a regard to theinſelves, and remaining 
in an entire negligence of every thing elſe, they had 
from the firſt taken every precaution in their power, 
they might have accompliſhed the preſervation of many 
lives that were loſt. 

We muſt allow that the corruption to which the 
Engliſh have given themſelves up from the firſt be- 
ginning of their power, the oppreſſion which has ſuc- 
ceeded it, the abufes every day multiplying, the en- 
tire loſs of all principle; all theſe circumitances to- 
gether form a contraſt totally inconſiſtent with their 
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paſt conduct in India, and the real conſtitution of their Be 
government in Europe. But this ſort of problem in b 
morals will be eaſily ſolved, upon conſidering with at. benin. 
tention the natural effect of circumſtances and events, 
Being now become abſolute rulers in an empire where 
they were but traders, it was very difficult for the En- 
gliſh not to make a bad uſe of their power. At a di. 
ſtance from home, men are no longer reſtrained by the 
fear of being aſhamed to ſee their countrymen. In a 
warm climate where the body loſes its vigour, the mind 
mult loſe ſome of its ſtrength. In a country where na- 
ture and cuſtom lead to indulgence, men are apt to be 
ſeduced. In countries where they come for the purpoſe 
of growing rich, they eafily forget to be juſt, 
BENGO, a province of the kingdom of Angola 
in Africa, having the ſea on the welt, and the pro- 
vince of Moſeche on the eaſt. -It produces plenty 
of banana trees; but the Portugueſe have grubbed 
up vaſt quantities of theſe, and cultivated the land, 
which now abounds with maize, and the manioc root 
of which they make bread F. The province is divided * Se: 7: 
into a great number of diftrits, of which the chief; la. 
are natives, but tributary to Portugal, and dbliged to 
till the lands belonging to the Portugueſe. They are 
Chriſtians, and have eight churches. | 
BENGUELA, a province of the kingdom of An- 
gola in Africa, bounded on the eaſt by the river Rim- 
ba, on the north by the Coanza, and it extends welt- 
ward quite to Cape Negro. Benguela was formerly 
governed by its own kings; but was entirely ruined by 
the incurſions of the barbarous Giagas, ſo that its be- 
ing conquered by the Portugueſe proved a great hap- 
pineſs. It ſtill retains the title of kingdom, and is al- 
lowed to enjoy ſome ſmall privileges; but is far from 
being reſtored to the ſtate of plenty it enjoyed before 
its deſtruction by the Giagas already mentioned. It pro- 
duces abundance of ſalt, but inferior in quality to that 
which is made in the province of Chiſſama. The zim- 
bis alſo, whoſe ſhells are current as money through 
many countries of Africa, are caught upon the coal. 
The country, which is moſtly mountainous, abounds 
with elephants, rhinoceroſes, lions, tigers, crocodiles, 
&c. which are very dangerous, and deſtroy great num- 
bers of cattle. | | 
BENJAMIN. See Lavukrvus, and BEnzoin. 
BENIARAX, an ancient and conſiderable town 
in the kingdom of Algiers in Africa, ſeated in W. 
Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 35. o. 
BENIN, a country of Guinea, in Africa, has part 
of the gulph calied the Bize of Benin, and the Slave 
Coaſt, on the weſt; part of Gago and Biafara, on the 
north; Myjac and Makoko, on the eaſt; and Congo on 
the ſouth, where it extends about one degree beyond 
the equinoctial line: the length, from eaſt to well, is 
about 600 miles ; but its north and ſouth bounds are 
not ſo well determined. The land in general is Jow, 
and woody; in ſome parts it has rivers'and lakes, but in 
others there is a ſcarcity of water. There are here 2 
ham number of wild beaſts, particularly elephants, 
ions, tygers, leopards, baboons, monkeys, wild boars, 
deer, & c. The birds are partridges, of which ſome are 
blue and ſome green, turtles, wild ducks, woodcocks, 
&c. Their grain is Indian corn: they have no po- 
tatoes ; but plenty of yams, which are of the potatoe 
kind, but vaſtly larger and more coarſe: theſe are their 
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beta. ordinary food, and ſerve in the room of bread; they 

have two ſorts of beans, like horſe-beans, but not near 
| ſo good. The fruits are cocoa-nuts, cormantine apples, 
bananas, wild gs &c. 0 25 

The negroes have ſeveral colours which might ſerve 
for painting, and a good ſort of ſoap made with palm- 
oil and wood-aſhes ; they have a great deal of cotton, 
which not only ſerves for their own uſe, but is exported to 
diſtant places. The river Rio or Benin has a great many 
arms; ſome of which are ſo large, that they deſerve the 
name of rivers: it abounds with fiſh, which the inha- 
bitants eat ſmoke-dried as well as freſh. The place of 
trade in this river is at Arebo, about 120 miles diſtant 
from its mouth; and to this place the ſhips may fail 
up. Thoſe who take this voyage ſee the mouths of a 
great many rivers fall into the principal channel to the 
right and the left; but how far it aſcends into the 
country is not known. A little higher up, the country 
is very low and marſhy, and ſeems to be divided into 
iſlands; and yet there are trees of all fizes povng on 
the banks; this renders the country very unhealthy, as 
many of our Britiſh ſailors have found to their coſt; it 
is alſo incommoded with vaſt numbers of flies, called 
muſquitoes, which fting terribly, and render the ſkin 
full of puſtules. There are three principal villages, to 
which the negroes come from the inland countries to 
traffic. One is called Boodadou, and conſiſts of about 50 
houſes, or rather huts, for they are made with reeds 
and covered with leaves. The ſecond, called Arebo, was 
mentioned above: this is much larger than the former, 
and pretty well ſtocked with inhabitants; and the houſes 


manner. The third has the name of Agaton, and was 
built npon a hill. It was almoſt ruined by the wars; 
but the negroes lately rebuilt it, on account of its a- 
greeable ſituation. Great Benin is the place of re- 
ſidence of the king. ” 

The inhabitants of Benin are very exact in their 
trading, and will not recede from any of their old cu- 
ſtoms: this renders them very ſlow in their dealings, 
and backward to pay their debts, which ſometimes ob- 
liges the traders to fail before they receive ſatisfac- 
tion ; but then they are paid as ſoon as they return. 
Some of the merchants are appointed by the govern- 
ment, which demands a ſort of cuſtom ; but it is very 
trifling, There are three ſorts of officers under the 
king ; the firſt are always near him, and none can ad- 
dreſs him but by their means : there are ſeveral of the 
| ſecond ſort ; one takes care of the ſlaves, another of 
2 cattle, another of the ſtreets, another of war, and 
o on. 

Children go almoſt naked till they are 14, and then 
they wrap a cotton cloth round their middles: the 
richer ſort put on a ſort of callico gowns when they 
$0 abroad, with a kind of drawers ; but within they 
are contented. with their uſual cloth: the better ſort of 
women wear their cotton cloths like petticoats, and 
have a covering round their ſhoulders, but take care 
it ſhall be open before. | 

The richer ſort of the inhabitants of Benin live upon 
vook mutton, and poultry ; their drink is water, and 
randy when they can get it. The poorer ſort live 
upon dried fiſh, bananas, and beans; their drink 1s 
water and palm-wine. Their chief handicraft men are 
ths, carpenters, and curriers ; but they perform all 
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have much more room, but they are built after the ſame. 
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their work in a very bungling manner. The men have Benin. 
as many wives as they can keep, which they take with _ 
out any ceremony, except treating their relations. The 
wives of the lower fort may go wherever they have a 
mind; but thoſe of the rich are ſhut up: they allow 
their wives to be very familiar with the Europeans, and 
yet pretend to be very jealous of their own country- 
men. When a woman 1s caught in adultery, ſhe 1s 
turned away, and the goods of the man are forfeited to 
the huſband; but if the relations of the woman are rich, 
they prevail with him to overlook the fault by dint of 
preſents. 1 
They uſe circumciſion, which is performed ſeven 
days after the children are born, at which time the fa- 
ther makes a feaſt for the relations; they have alſo cu- 
ſtoms, relating to uncleanneſs, reſembling thoſe of the 
Jews. Thieves are puniſhed by making the party a- 
mends, if they can, otherwiſe they are baſtinadoed; but 
murder is always puniſhed with death. When a perſon 
is only ſuſpected of a crime, they have ſeveral ways of 
putting him to a trial, like the fire ordeal, or the bit- 
ter water of the Jews; but they are of ſuch a nature, 


4 


—— 


that the innocent may be as often condemned as the 


guilty. | 

With regard to their religion, they believe in an al- 
mighty and inviſible God; yet worſhip images in a hu- 
man form, and in thoſe of all ſorts of animals, makin 
them offerings, every one being his own prieſt : they 
look upon theſe leſſer deities as mediators between him 
and man; ſome of theſe idols are in the houſe, and ſome. 
in cabins by themſelves. Every fifth day is holy; on 
which the rich kill cows, ſheep, and goats, and others 
dogs, cats, and fowls, which they diſtribute among 
their poor neighbours. 3 

BENIx, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name, 
is the reſidenee of their kings, and is ſeated pretty far 
in the country: it ſtands in a plain, and is about four 
miles in compaſs. The ſtreets are long and broad; and 
there are markets twice a-day, where they ſell cows, 
cotton, elephants teeth, European merchandizes, and 
whatever the country produces. The houſes are large, 
with clay walls, and at a diſtance from each other; 
they are covered with reeds, ſtraw, and leaves. The 
women in this place are the greateſt ſſaves; for they go 
every day to market, manage the houſehold affairs, 
take care of the children, cook the victuals, and till 
the ground. The king's palace makes great part of 
the town; and, its great extent excepted, there is no- 
thing worth taking notice of, it being only a confuſed 
heap of buildings, made with boards and clay, without 
regularity or neatneſs. In the middle, there is a 
wooden tower, about 70 feet high, made like a chim- 
ney ; and on the top is a brazen ſerpent, hanging with 


his head downwards: this is pretty well made, and is 


the moſt curious thing in the town: there is a gal- \ 
lery of ſtatues, but ſo wretchedly carved, that there is 
no knowing what they repreſent without being told : 
behind a curtain, there are 11 brazen heads, with an 
elepbant's tooth. on each; theſe are the king's idols: 
his throne is made of ivory, on which he fits in a pavi- 
lion of India ſtuff. The king ſhows himſelf but once 
a-year, on the day of a certain feſtival; and then he 
is ſurrounded with his wives and a great number of his 
officers, who walk out in proceſſion. to begin the feaſt 
by ſacrificing to their gods ; this done, he beſtows vic- 
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by his officers. All the inhabitants of this town and 
country go under the denomination of the king's ſlaves; 
and ſome relations ſay, that none of them wear any ha- 
bit till given them by the king : but this ſeems to be 


only a ſalvo to account for the great number of men 


and women that are daily ſeen naked in the ſtreets; 
for if it be true, that the king of Benin can _ 
100,000 fighting men into the field, his ſubjects mu 
be very numerous; and probably his majeſty is not rich 
enough to beſtow garments upon them all. The Eu- 
ropeans reſort hither to purchaſe ſlaves. E. Long. 5. 4. 
N. Lat. 7. 40. a 
BENISH.-pavs, among the Egyptians, a term for 
three days of the week, which are days of leſs cere- 
mony in religion than the other four, and have their 
name from the beniſh, a garment of common uſe, not 
of ceremony. In Cairo, on Sundays, Tueſdays, and 
Thurſdays, they go to the paſhaw's divan ; and theſe 
are the general days of buſineſs. Fridays they ſtay at 


home, and go to their moſques at noon ; but, though 


this is their day of devotion, they never abftain from 
bufineſs. The three other days of the week are the 
beniſh-days, in which they throw off all buſineſs and 
ceremony, and go to their little ſummer-houfes in the 


country. 


BENNET (Henry), earl of Arlington, was born 
of an ancient family in Middleſex. In the beginning 
of the civil war, he was appointed under- ſecretary to 
George Lord Digby, fecretary of ſtate; afterward en- 
tered himſelf as a volunteer for the royal cauſe, and did 
bis majeſty good ſervice, eſpecially at Andover in 
Hampſhire, where he received ſeveral wounds, When 
the wars were ended, he left not the king when ſucceſs 
did, but attended his intereſt in foreign parts. He 
was made ſecretary to the duke of York ; received the 
honour of knighthood from Charles II. at Bruges, in 
1658; and was ſent envoy to the court of Spain. His 
majeſty, upon his return to England, called him home, 
made him keeper of his privy purſe, and pnncipal ſe- 
cretary of ftate. He had always a peculiar hatred to 
the lord chancellor Hyde; who, on the other hand, 
conſidered him as a concealed Papiſt. In 1670 he was 
one of the council diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Ca- 
BAL, and one of thoſe who adviſed ſhutting up the ex- 


chequer. In 1672 he was made Ear] of Arlington and 


Viſcount Thetford, and ſoon after Knight of the Gar- 
ter. In 1673, he was appointed one of the three ple- 
nipotentiaries from the court of Great Britain to Co- 
logn, to mediate a peace between the emperor and the 
king of France. 'The houſe of Commons, in 1673, 
drew up articles of impeachment againſt him. In 
1674 he was made chamberlain of his majeſty's houſe- 
hold, with this public reaſon, that it was in recom- 
penſe of his long and faithful ſervice, and particularly 
for his having performed the office of principal ſecre- 
tary of ſtate 75 

at ſatisfaction. But afterward his intereſt began to 
decline, while that of the earl of Danby increaſed; for 
upon his return from his unſucceſsfu] journey to Hol- 
land in 1675, his credit was ſo much ſunk, that ſeveral 
perſons at court diverted the king with mimicking his 


perſon and behaviour; yet he held his lord chamberlain's 


place to the day of his death, in 1685. His eſteemed 
letters to Sir William Temple were publiſhed after his 
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Beniſh, tuals and wine among the multitude, which is imitated death. 


r the ſpace of 12 years, to his majeſty's 
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Benner (Chriſtopher), an eminent phyſician in the 
16) century, was the ſon of John Bennet, of. Rayn. Be 


ton, in Somerſetſhire. He was educated at Lincoln 
college, Oxford; and gave the public a treatiſe on con. 
ſumptions, intitled, Theatri Tabidorum Veſtibulum, &c. 
alſo Exercitationes Diagnoſtice, cum Hiſftoriis demon- 


ftrativis, quibus Alimentorum et Sanguinis vitia dete. 


guntur in ＋ morbis, &c. 

BenxET (Dr Thomas), an eminent divine, born at 
Saliſbury, on the 7th of May, 1673, and educated at 
St John's college, Cambridge. In 1700, he was made 
rector of St James's, in Colcheſter; afterwards he wag 
lecturer of St Olave's, Southwark, and morning. 
preacher at St Lawrence, Jewry ; and at laſt was pre- 
ſented to the vicarage of St Giles's, Cripple-gate, 
worth 5001. a year. While he was in this ſtation, he 
was engaged in ſeveral expenſive law-ſuits in defence 
of the rights of the church, to which he recovered 1501. 
a-year. He wrote, 1. An anſwer to the Diſſenters 
Plea for Separation. 2. A Confutation of Popery. 
3. A Diſcourſe of Schiſm. 4. An Anſwer to a bock 
intitled Thomas againſt Bennet, 
Quakeriſm. 6. A brief Hiſtory of the joint Uſe of 
pre-conceived Forms of Prayer. 7. An Anſwer to 
Dr Clarke's Scripture-doctrine of the Trinity. 8. A* 
Paraphraſe, with Annotations, on the Book of Com- 
mon-Prayer. 7. An Hebrew Grammar; and other 
pieces. He died October t, 1728, in the 56") year of 
his age. * 

BENOTT (Renatus), a famous doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, and curate of Euſtathius at Paris in the 1600 
century. He was a ſecret favourer of the Proteſtant 
religion ; and that his countrymen might be able 10 
_ the bible in their own tongue, he publiſhed at Pa- 
ris the French tranſlation, which had been made by the 
reformed miniſters at Geneva. This tranſlation was 
approved of by ſeveral doctors of the Sorbonne before 
it went to the preſs, and King Cherles IX. had granted 


_ a privilege for the printing of it. Vet when it was pu- 


bliſhed, it was immediately condemned. He had been 


before that time confeſſor to the unhappy Mary queen 


of Scotland, during her ſtay in France, and attended 
her when ſhe returned into Scotland. Some time be- 
fore the death of Henry III. Dr Benoit, or ſome of 


his friends with his aſſiſtance, publiſhed a book intitled, 


Apologie Catholique, i. e. The Catholic Apology ; in 
which it was ſhowed, that the Proteſtant religion, which 
Henry king of Navarre profeſſed, was not a ſufficient 
reaſon to deprive him of his right of ſucceeding to the 
crown of France. When Henry IV. was reſolved to 
embrace the Catholic religion, he aſſiſted at that al- 
ſembly in which King thaw abjured the reformed 
religion. The king promoted him to the biſhoprick of 
Troyes in Champagne 1597, but he could never ob- 
tain the pope's bulls to be inſtalled. However, he en- 
joyed the temporalities of that biſhoprick till he re- 
ſigned it. He died in 1608. 

BENSERA DE (Iſaac de), an ingenious French 
poet of the 17th century, was born at Lions. He made 
himſelf known at court by his verſes and his wit, and 
had the good fortune to pleaſe the cardinals de Rich- 
lieu and Mazarin. After the death of Richlieu, he got 
into favour with the duke de Breze, whom he accom” 
panied in moſt of his expeditions; and when this an 
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he returned to court, where his poetry be- 
came highly eſteemed. He wrote, 1. A Paraphraſe 
vpon Job. 2. Verſes for Interludes. 3. Rondeaux 
upon Ovid. 4. Several Tragedies. A ſonnet which 
he ſent to a young lady with his paraphraſe on Fob, 
being put in competition with the Urania of Voiture, 
cauſed him to be much ſpoken of ; for what an honour 
was it tq be head of a party againſt this celebrated au- 
thor ? Thoſe who gave the preference to Benſerade's 
performance were ſtyled the Fob;/?s, and their antago- 
niſts the Uraniſts ; and the diſpute 'ong divided the 
- whole court and the wits. Some years before his death, 
he applied himſelf to works of piety, and tranſlated al- 
moſt all the Pſalms. | 


M. L' Abbe Olivet ſays, that Benſerade, towards the 


latter end of his life, withdrew from court, and made. 


Gentilly the place of his retirement. When he was a 
youth, he ſays it was the cuſtom to viſit the remains of 
the ornaments with which Benſerade had embelliſhed 
his houſe and gardens, where every thing ſavoured of 
his poetical genius. The barks of the trees were full of 
_ inferiptions 3 and, amongſt others, he remembers the 
firſt which preſented itfelf was as follows : | 


Adieu fortune, honneurs, adieu vous et les volres, 
e viens ici vous oublier, | 
Adieu toi-meme amour, bien plus que les autres 
Difficile a congedier. 


Fortune and honours, all adieu, 
And whatſoe' er belong ro you. 

I to this retirement run, 

All your vanities to nun. 
Thou too adieu, O powerful love; 
From thee tis hardeſt to remove. 


Mr Voltaire is of opinion that theſe inſcriptions were 


the belt of his productions, and he regrets that they 
have not been collected. 


Benſerade ſuffered at laſt ſo much from the ſtone, 


that, notwithſtanding his great age, he reſolved-to ſub- 
mit to the operation of cutting. But his conſtancy 
was not put to this laſt proof; for a ſurgeon letting 
him blood, by way of precaution, pricked an artery, 
and, inſtead of endeavouring to ſtop the effuſion of 
blood, ran away. There was but jult time to call F. 
Commire, his friend and confeſſor, who came ſoon e- 
nough to ſee him die. This happened the 19 7h of Oc- 
tocter, 1691, in the 82d year of his age. 


BENSHEIM, a town of Germany in the Palatine of 


the Rhine, ſeated in E. Long. 8. 45. N. Lat. 52. 23. 
BENSON (Dr George), a learned diſſenting mini- 
ſter, born at Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, in 1699. 
His love of learning was ſo ſucceſsful, that, at 11 years 
of age, he was able to read the Greek Teſtament. He 
afterwards ſtudied at Dr Dixon's academy at White- 
haven, from whence he removed to the univerſity of 
-laſgow, In 1721, he was choſen paſtor of a con- 
Eregation of diſſenters at Abingdon, in Berkſhire : in 
1729, he received a call from a ſociety of diſſenters in 
Southwark, with whom he continued 11 years; and 
"1 1740, was choſen, by the congregation of Crutched 
Friars, colleague to the learned and judicious Dr Lard- 
ner. From the time of his engaging in the miniſtry he 
propoſed to himſelf the critical ſtudy of the Scriptures, 
2 of the New Teſtament, as a principal part 
nF = buſineſs. The firſt fruits of theſe ſtudies 
: - he preſented to the public was, A defence of the 
calonableneſs of prayer, with A tranſlation of a diſ- 


. 


his deſign. 
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courſe of Maximus Tyrins containing ſome popular 
objections againſt prayer, and An anſwer to theſe. 
The light which Mr Locke had thrown on the obſcureſt 
parts of St Paul's epiſtles, by making him his own ex- 
poſitor, encouraged and determined Mr Benſon to at- 
tempt to illuſtrate the remaining epiſtles in the ſame 
manner. In 1731, he publiſhed A paraphraſe and notes 
on the epiſtle to Philemon, as a ſpecimen. This was 
well received, and the author encouraged to proceed in 
With the epiſtle to Philemon, was pub- 
hſhed “ A ſhort diſſertation, to prove from the ſpirit 
and ſentiments the apoftle diſcovered in his epiſtles, 
that he was neither an enthuſiaſt nor impoſtor ; and con- 
ſequently that the religion which he aſſerted he received 


immediately from heaven, and confirmed by a variety of 


miracles, is indeed divine.” This argument hath fince 
been improved and illuſtrated, with great delicacy and 
ſtrength, in a review of the apoſtle's entire conduct and 
character, by lord Lyttleton. Mr Benſon proceeded 
with great diligence and reputation to publiſh Para- 
phraſes and notes on the two epiſtles to the Theſſalo- 
nians, the firſt and ſecond to Timothy, and the epiſtle 


to Titus; ee Diſſertations on ſeveral important 


ſubjects, particularly on inſpiration. In the year 1735, 
our author publiſhed his Hiftory of the firſt planting of 
Chriſtianity, taken from the acts of the apoſtles, and 
their epiſtles, in two vols 4to. In this work, beſides 


illuſtrating throughout the hiſtory of the acts, and moſt 


of the epiſtles, by a view of the hiſtory of the times, 
the occaſion of the ſeveral epiſtles, and the ſtate of the 
churches to whom they were addreſſed, he eſtabliſhed 


the truth of the Chriſtian religion on a number of facts, 


the moſt public, important, and inconteſtable. He alfo 
wrote, 'The reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian religion ; 
The hiſtory of the life of Jeſus Chriſt; A paraphraſe 
and notes on the ſeven catholic epiſtles ; and ſeveral 
other works which procured him great reputation. 
One of the univerſities in Scotland ſent him a diploma 
with a doctor's degree; and many of high rank in the 
Church of England, as Herring, Hoadley, Butler, 
Benſon, Coneybeare, &c. ſhewed him great marks of 
favour and regard. He purſued the ſame ſtudies with 

reat application and ſucceſs, till the time of his death, 
which happened in the year 1763, in the 64˙ year of 
his age. | 2 
BENTHAM (Thomas), biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, was born at Shirburn in Yorkſhire, in the 
year 1513, and educated in Magdalen college, Oxford. 
He took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1543, and 
in 1546 was admitted perpetual fellow, and proceeded 
maſter of arts the year following, which was that of 
Edward VI. 's acceſſion to the crown. He now threw 
off the maſk of Popery, which, during the equivocal 
reign of Henry VIII. he had worn with reluctance. 
When Mary came to the crown, being deprived of his 
fellowſhip by her viſitors, he prudently retired to Ba- 
fit in Switzerland, where for ſome time he expounded 
the ſcriptures to the Engliſſi exiles in that city; but, 
being ſolicited by ſome Proteſtants in London, he re- 
turned to London before the death of the queen, and 
was appointed ſuperintendant of a private congregation 
in the city. Immediately on the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 
Bentham was preferred in the church, and in the ſe- 
cond year of her reign was conſecrated biſhop of Litch- 
field and Coventry. He died at Eccleſhal in Stafford- 
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Bentivoglio, ſhire, in 1578, aged 65. He was buried in the chan- 


Bentley. cel of the church there; and a monument was erec- 


ted, with the effigy of himſelf, his wife, and four chil- 
dren, with the following inſcription : 
Hae jacet in tumba Benthamus, epiſcopus ille 
Dofus, divinus, largus, paſcens, pius, 'almus.. 
Ob. 19 Feb. 1518. 

Biſhop Bentham had the character of a pious and 

zealous reformer, and was particularly celebrated for 

his knowledge of the Hebrew language. His works 
are, 1. Expoſition of the acts of the apoſtles ; manu- 
ſcript. 2. A ſermon on Chriſt's temptation ; Lond. 
8vo. 3. Epiſtle to M. Parker; manuſcript. 4. The 
Pſalms, Ezekiel, and Daniel, tranſlated into Engliſh, 
in queen Elizabeth's Bible. 

BENTIVOGLIO (Guy), cardinal, born at Ferrara, 
in the year 1579. He went to ſtudy at Padua, where 
he made a conſiderable proficiency in polite literature. 
Upon his leaving the univerſity, he went to reſide at 
Rome, where he became univerſally eſteemed. He was 
ſent nuncio to Flanders, and then to France ; in both 
which employments his behaviour was ſuch as gave 
great ſatisfaction to Paul V. who made him a cardinal, 
which was the laſt promotion he made, a little before 
his death, which happened on the 28> of January 
1621. Bentivogho was at this time in France, where 
Lewis XIII. and all the French court congratulated 
him on his new dignity ; and when he returned to Rome, 
his Chriſtian majeſty entruſted him with the manage- 
ment of the French affairs at that court. Pope Ur- 
ban VII. had a high regard for him, on account of his 
fidelity, Lfntereſizdnels, and conſummate knowledge 
in buſineſs. He was beloved by the people, and eſteemed 
by the cardinals; and his qualities were ſuch, that in 
all probability he would have been raiſed to the ponti- 
ficate on the death of Urban, which happened on the 
29" of July, 1644; but having gone to the conclave 


during the time of the moſt intolerable heats at Rome, 


it affected his body to ſuch a degree, that he could not 
ſleep for 11 nights afterwards ; and this want of reſt 
threw him into a fever, of which he died the 7th of Sep- 
tember 1644, aged 65. He has left ſeveral works; 
the moſt — ot of which are, A hiſtory of the 
civil wars of Flanders, An account of Flanders, with 
Letters and Memoirs. 

BexTivoGL10, a ſmall town of Italy in the terri- 
tory of Bologna, with a caſtle, ſituated in E. Long. 
11. 34. N. Lat. 44. 47. 

BENTLEY (Richard), an eminent critic and di- 
vine, was the ſon of a mechanic tradeſman at Wake- 
field in Yorkſhire, where he was born in the year 1662, 
and probably received the firſt part of his education at 
the Kce. ſcheol in that town; whence being removed to 
St John's college in Cambridge, he followed his ſtudies 
with indefatigable induſtry; and his inclination leading 
him ſtrongly to critical learning, his ſkill and know- 
ledge therein was taken notice of by Dr Edward Stil- 
lingfleet, who was bred at the ſame college, and in 1685 
appointed him private tutor to his ſon. Mr Bentley 
had not been above a year in the DoQor's family, 
when he had compiled, in a thick volume in 4to, a kind 
of Hexapla ; in the firft volume of which was eve 
word of the Bible alphabetically diſpoſed ; the various 

interpretations whereof from the Chaldee, Syriac, vul- 
gar Latin, Septuagint, and the verſions of Aquila, 


[ 1114 ] 


they concurred in recommending him as a fit perſon to 


the honourable Mr Boyle, in relation to the genuine- 


1 


I 
Symmachus, and Theodoſian, had their proper pl 1 

1 the other five volumes; beſides andther 3 0 — 4 entley 
of the various lections and emendations of the Hebrew LN 
text drawn out of thoſe ancient verſions. In 1692, bis ' WM 
patron being advanced to the ſee of Worceſter, colla. 
ted him to a prebend in that church, and alſo made him 
his domeſtic chaplain. That learned prelate, as well ag 
Dr Will. Lloyd, then biſhop of Litchfield, had ſeen 


many proofs of our author's extraordinary merit, when 


open the lectures upon Mr Boyle's foundation in de- 
fence of natural and revealed religion. This gave him 
a fine opportunity of eſtabliſhing his fame. He ſaw it 
well; and reſolved to puſh it to the utmoſt. Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Principia had been publiſhed but a few years, 
and the book was little known and leſs underſtood : Mr 
Bentley therefore determined to ſpare no pains in dif. 
playing to the beſt advantage the profound demonſtra- 
tions which that excellent work furniſhed in proof of a 
Deity ; and that e, might be wanting to com- 
plete the deſign, he applied to the author, and recei. 
ved from him the ſolution of ſome difficulties which had * 
not fallen within the plan of his treatiſe “. In ſhort, * Vi. 

our author's ſermons at Boyle's lectures were univer- my 
ſally admired, and highly raiſed his reputation as a U 
preacher; notwithſtanding that eſcape which laid him Dr 3 
open to the raillery of Dr Keil, viz. of proving the Lond 
moon not to turn round her axis becauſe ſhe always 1756, 
ſhews the ſame face to the earth. In 1694, he was 
made- keeper of the royal library at St James's; ſoon 
after which aroſe the famous diſpute between him and 
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neſs of the Epiſtles of Phalaris. In 1701 he was pre- 
ſented to the maſterſhip of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
which is reckoned worth near 1000 l. per annum. Upon 
this promotion he reſigned his prebend of Worceſter, 
and, in 170), was collated to the archdeaconry of Ely; 
beſides this, he was preſented to a good benefice in that 
ſee. Being thus placed in a ſtate of eaſe and affluence, 
he took his degree of doctor of divinity, entered into 
matrimony, and indulged his inclination in critical pur- 
ſuits; and the fruits of his labours, which he occafion- 
ally publiſhed, all diſplayed ſuch erudition and ſaga- 
city, that, by degrees, he obtained the character of be- 
ing the greateſt critic of the age. In the mean while, 
however, he carried matters with ſo high a hand in the 
government of his college, that, in 1709, a complaint 
was brought before the biſhop of Ely, as viſitor, againſt 
him, by — of the fellows, who charged him with 
embezzling the college money, and other miſdemeanors. | 
In anſwer to this, he preſented his defence to the bi- 
ſhop, which he publiſhed in 1710, under the title of 
The preſent State of Trinity College, 8vo; and thus be- 
gan a quarrel, which was carried on with the moſt vi- 
rulent animoſity on each ſide, for above 20 years, when 
it at laſt ended in the Doctor's favour. During the 
courſe of this diſpute, he had been promoted to the re- 
gius profeſſorſhip of divinity ; and his majeſty king 
George I. on a viſit to the univerſity in 1717, having, 
as uſual, nominated by mandate ſeveral perſons for a 
doctor's degree in that faculty, our profeſſor, to whole 
office it Nd to perform the ceremony called cre” 
tion, demanded four guineas from each perſon, beſides 
a broad piece of gold, and abſolutely refuſed to create 
any doctor without theſe fees: hence there aroſe à 11 
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and warm diſpute, during which, the doctor was firſt 
ſuſpended, and then degraded; but on a petition to his 
majeſty for relief from that ſentence, the affair was re 
ferred to the court of king's-bench, where the pro- 
ceedings againft him being reverſed, a mandamus was 

charging the univerſity to reſtore him. Dr 
Bentley was endued with a natural hardineſs of tem- 
per, which enabled him to ride out both theſe ſtorms 
without any extraordinary diſturbance, or interruption 
to his literary purſuits. In his private character, tho? 
he is generally allowed to have been too fond of money, 
he was hearty, ſincere, and warm in his friendſhip, an 
affectionate huſband, and a moſt indulgent father. He 
loved hoſpitality and reſpect; maintained the dignity 
and munificence of the ancient abbots in houſe-keep- 
ing at his lodge, which he beautified ; and, in conver- 
ſation, tempered the ſeverity of the critic with ſuch a 
peculiar ſtrain of vivacity and pleaſantry, as was very 
entertaining. He died at his lodge in Trinity college, 
on the 14 of July, 1742, at 80 years of age. The 
Doctor's principal works, beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, were, 1. His animadverſions and remarks on 
the poet Callimachus. 2. Remarks _ Collins's diſ- 
courſe of free-thinking. 3. Beautiful and correct edi- 
tions of Horace, Terence, Phædrus, and Milton, with 
notes; but as the Doctor had not a poetic genius, 


many of his notes on our Britiſh poet, in which he has 


endeavoured to make emendations of the original, have 
been greatly and juſtly cenſured. 

BENZOIN, in materia medica, a concrete reſinous 
Juice, obtained from a ſpecies of laurus *. The reſin 


is brought from the Eaſt Indies in large maſſes, com- 


poſed of white and light- brown pieces, with yellowiſh 
ſpecks: it eaſily breaks betwixt the hands. That which 
is whiteſt is moſt eſteemed. It has very little taſte; 
but its ſmell is very fragrant and agreeable, eſpecially 
when heated. The principal uſe of benzoin is in per- 
tumes, and as a coſmetic; and enters in ſubſtance only 


into one officinal compolition, the balſamum tranma- 


ticum. Its flowers, which is a white ſaline concrete ob- 
tained by committing it to the fire in proper veſſels, are 
recommended in diſorders of the breaſt. | 

BERAMS, a coarſe cloth, all made with cotton- 
thread, which comes from the Eaſt Indies, and parti- 
cularly from Surat. | 

BERAR, a province of Aſia, in the dominions of 
the Great Mogul, near the kingdom of Bengal. It 
abounds in corn, rice, pulſe, and poppies, from which 
laſt they extract opium; and ſugar-canes grow almoſt 
ogg cultivation. The capital town is called Sha- 
our. 

BERAUM, a royal city of Bohemia, and capital of 
a circle of the ſame name. E. Long. 14. 25. N. Lat. 
50. 2. 3 
BERAV, a town of Normandy in France, ſituated 
in W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 49. 6. 

BERBERIS, the BABERRT, or pipperidge buſh ; 
genus of the monogyuia order, belonging to the hex- 
andria claſs of plants. | 

Species. 1. The vulgaris, or common barberry, 
$'0Ws naturally in hedges in many parts of England, 
"2 le in ſome parts of Scotland; but is alſo cultiva- 
f fs gardens on account of its fruit, which is pickled, 

: uſed for garniſhing diſhes. Tt riſes to the height 
vt. eight or ten feet, with many ſtalks, which have a 


24, 


black when ripe. 
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white bark, yellow on the inſide: the ſtalks and 
branches are armed with ſharp thorns, which commonly 
ke by threes; the leaves are oval, obtuſe, and ſlightly 
awed on their edges. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, in ſmall ramoſe bunches, like thoſe 
of the currant buſh, and are of a yellow colour; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oval fruit, which are at firſt green, 
but when ripe turn to a fine red colour. The flowers 
appear in May, and the fruit ripens in September. 
There are two or three varieties of this ſhrub, which, 


by ſome, have been taken for diſtin& ſpecies: one is 


the barberry without ſtone; another, the barberry with 


white fruit; and a third is called by Tournfort aller 


eaſtern barberry with a black ſweet fruit. Of theſe Mr 
Miller obſerves, that the firſt certainly depends on the 
age of the plant; becauſe the ſuckers taken from thoſe 
buſhes commonly produce fruit with ſtones: the ſecond, 


he ſays, ſeldom bears any fruit ; the leaves are of a 


lighter green colour, and the bark of the ſtalks are 
whiter than thoſe of the common kind; the third ap- 
pears to be the ſame with the common fort, excepting 


the colour and flavour of its fruit, which can never in- 


dicate a ſpecific difference. 2. The canadenſis, is a 


native of that country from whence it takes its name, 


and was formerly much more common in Britiſh gar- 
dens than at preſent. The leaves are much broader and 
ſhorter than thoſe of the common ſort, and the fruit 1s 
3. The cretica, with a ſingle flower 
in each footſtalk, is at preſent very rare in Britain; the 
plants being tender whilſt young, and moſt of them 


killed by ſevere froſt. This never riſes more than three 
or four feet high in Britain; but ſends out many ſtalks 


from the root, which are ſtrongly armed with ſpines 
at every joint: the leaves are produced without order, 
and are ſhaped like thoſe of the narrow leaved box- 
tree: the flowers come out from between the leaves, 
each having a ſlender footſtalk; but they are not fſuc- 
ceeded by fruit in Britain. ; 
Culture. The firlt ſort is generally propagated by 
ſuckers, which are ſent out in great plenty from the 
root; but ſuch plants are very apt to ſend out ſuckers 
in greater plenty than thoſe that are propagated by 
layers; ſo the latter method is preferable. The belt 


time for laying down the branches 1s in the autumn, 


when the leaves begin to fall: the young ſhoots of the 


ſame year are the beſt for this purpoſe; theſe will be 


well rooted by the next autumn, when they may be 


taken off, and planted where they are deſigned to re- 
main. Where this plant is cultivated for its fruit, it 
ſhould be planted ſingle, not in hedges as was formerly 
the practice; the ſuckers ſhould be every autumn taken 
away, and the groſs ſhoots pruned out: by this means 
the fruit will be much fairer and in greater plenty than 
on thoſe that are ſuifered to grow wild. The other 
ſorts may be propagated in the ſame manner; only the 
third ſhould be planted in pots, and ſheltered as ſoon as 
the young ſhoots are taken off, till the plants have ac- 
quired. ſtrength, when they may be turned: out, and 


planted in a warm lituation. 


Medicinal and other qualities, The berries, which 
are ſo acid that birds will not feed upon them, are mo- 
derately aſtringent; and have been given with ſucceſs 
in bilious fluxes, and diſeaſes proceeding from heat, a- 
crimony, and thinneſs of the juices, Among the E- 
gyptians barberries are uled in fluxes and in malignant 
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Berberis. 
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ſtrength, and preventing putrefaction: the fruit is ma- 
cerated for a day and a night, in about 12 times its 
quantity of water, with the addition of a little fennel- 
ſeed, or the like, to prevent offence to the ſtomach 3 
the liquor ſtrained off, and ſweetened with ſugar or 
{ſyrup of citrons, is given the patient liberally to drink. 
Proſper Alpinus, from whoſe treatiſe de medicina Mg yp- 
torum Dr Lewis extracted this account, informs us, that 
he took this medicine himſelf with happy ſucceſs, in a 
peſtilential fever accompanied with an immoderate bilious 
diarrbœa. 
flowers are offenſive to the ſmell when near, but at a di- 
ſtance their odour is extremely fine. An infuſion of the 
bark in vchite · wine is purgative. The roots boiled in ley 
dye wool yellow. In Poland they dye leather of a moſt 
beautiful yellow with the bark of the root. The inner 

bark of the ſtems dyes linen of a fine yellow with the 
aſſiſtance of alum. This ſhrub ſhould never be permit- 
ted to grow in corn lands; for the ears of wheat that 
grow near it never fill, and its influence in this reſpect 
has been known to extend acroſs a field of 300 or 400 
yards. Cows, ſheep, and goats, cat it ; horſes and 
{ſwine refuſe. {I | 

BERBICE, a river of Terra Firma in America, 
which falls into the North Sea, in S. Lat. 6. 30. This 
is the only river in the country, and waters a great 
number of plantations of cotton, &c. belonging to the 
Dutch. 1 | 

 BERCHEROTT, or Berxoirs, a weight uſed at 
Archangel, and in all the Ruſſian dominions, to weigh 
ſuch merchandizes as are heavy and bulky: it weighs 
about 364 hb. Engliſh avoirdupois weight. 

BERCHET T (Peter), an eminent hiſtory-painter, 
was born in France in 1659, and at the age of 18 was 
employed in the royal palaces. He came to England 
in 1681, to work under Rambour, a French painter of 
of architecture; but, after ſtaying a year, returned to 
Marh. He came again, and was Font by king William 
to the palace he was building at Loo, where he was 
employed 15 months; and then came a third time to 
England, where he had ſufficient buſineſs. We are in- 
formed by Mr Walpole, that he then painted the ciel- 
ing of the chapel of Trinity college, Oxford, the ſtair- 
caſe at the duke of Schomberg's in Pall-Mall, and the 
ſummer-houſe at Ranelagh. lis dra wings in the aca- 
demy were much approved. Towards the cloſe of his 
life he retired to Marybone, where he painted only 
ſmall pieces of fabulous hiſtory, and died there in Ja- 

nuary 1720. ; 5 | 

BERECYNTHIA; the mother of the gods, in the 
Pagan theology. 

BERENGARIANI SM, a name given by eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers to the opinion of thoſe who deny the 
truth and reality of the body and blood of Chriſt in 
the euchariſt. The denomination took its riſe from 
Berengarius, archdeacon and ſcholiaſticus of the church 
of St Mary at Anjou about the year 1035, who main- 
tained, that the bread and wine, even after conſecration, 
do not become the true body and blood of our Lord, 
but only a figure and fign thereof. | 

Berengarianiſm wasftrenuouſly oppoſed by Lanfranc, 
Guitmond, Adelmannus, Albericus, &c. Divers ſy- 
nods were held, wherein the author was conderaned at 
Rome, Verſailles, Florence, Tours, &c. He retracted, 
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Berberis fevers, for abating heat, quenching thirſt, raifing the 


The leaves alſo are gratefully acid. The 
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and returned agen more than once; ſigned three ſeveral 
catholic confeſſions of faith, the firſt in the ſecond 
council of Rome, the ſecond in the third, and the 
third in the fourth council of the ſame city. But he 
{till relapſed to his former opinion when the ſtorm was 
over; though Mabillon maintains he ſoon recovered 
from his fourth fall, and died an orthodox catholic in 


BERENICE, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes king of 
Egypt, ſucceeded her father before his death. This 


baniſhed prince implored the aſſiſtance of the Romans. 


Pompey reftored him. Berenice, to ſupport herſelf on 
the throne, allured a prince, whole name was Seleucus, 
deſcended from the kings of Syria, and -admitted him 
to her nuptial bed, and to her ſceptre. She was ſoon 
weary of him, and put him to death. She next caſt 
her eye on Archelaus, who married her, and put him- 
ſelf at the head of her troops to repulſe the Romans. 
He was killed in a battle. Ptolemy'returned to A- 
lexandria, and put his rebellious daughter to death, 
BERENIcE, wife of Ptolemy Evergetes king of E. 
ypt, cut off her hair in purſuance of a vow, and con- 
8 it in the temple of Venus. This depoſit be- 
ing afterward loſt, Conon the mathematician, in com- 
pliment to her, declared that the queen's locks had been 
conveyed to heaven, and compoſed thoſe ſeven ſtars 
near the tail of the bull, called to this day coma Be- 
Fenices. 25 8 | 
BERENICE, daughter of Coſtobarus and of Salome 


ſiſter to Herod the Great, was married firſt to Ariſto- 


bulus, ſon of the ſame Herod and Mariamne. He 
having a brother who married the daughter of Arche. 
laus king of Cappadocia, often upbraided Berenice 
that he was married below himſelf in wedding her. 
Berenice related all theſe diſcourſes to her mother, and 
exaſperated her ſo furiouſly, that Salome, who had 
much power over Herod's mind, made him ſufpect A- 
riſtobulus, and was the principal cauſe that urged this 
cruel father to get rid of him. She married again; and 
having loſt her ſecond huſband, went to Rome, and 

ot into the favour of Auguſtus. But, above all, ſhe 


inſinuated herſelf into the good graces of Antonia, the 


wife of Druſus, which in the end proved of great ſer- 
vice to Agrippa. 

BRENICE, grand-daughter of the preceding, and 
daughter of Agrippa I. king of Judea, has been much 


talked of on account of her amours. She was betrothed 


to one Marcus, but he died before the marriage. Soon 


after, ſhe married his uncle Herod, who at the deſire 
of Agrippa both his brother and father-in-law, was 
created king of Chalcis by the emperor Claudius. She 
Joſt her huſband in the 81 year of the emperor Clau- 


dius; and in her widowhood, it was rumoured, ſhe 


committed inceſt with her brother Agrippa. To put 
a ſtop to this report, ſhe offered herſelf in marriage to 
Polemon king of Cilicia, provided he would change 
He accepted her offers, was circumciſed, 
and married her. Berenice ſoon left him to follow her 
own ways, and he abandoned Judaiſm to return to his 
former religion. She was always very well with ber 
brother Agrippa, and ſeconded him in the deſign 
preventing the deſolation of the Jews. She got Litus 
into her ſaares; but the murmurs of the Roman peo 
hindering her from becoming his wife, there 8 
nothing or her but the title of miſtreſs or concubine 
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The French ſtage, in the 17th century, 

reſounded with the amours of Titus and Berenice. 
BrRENIcR, (anc. geog.), the name of ſeveral cities, 


particularly of a celebrated port-town on the Sinus A- 


rabicus, now Suez; which ſee, 

Breentce's HAIR, Coma Berenices. Sec BERENICE. 

BERE-xkOGISs, a town in Dorſetſhire in England, 
in W. Long. 2. 15. N. Lat. 50. 40. 5 

BERESOW, a diviſion of the province of To- 
bolſk in Siberia. It is bounded on the north by the 
ſtraits of Waigatz, on the eaſt by a large bay of the 
frozen ocean which runs into the land towards the ſouth, 
and at the 65. degree of latitude ſeparates into two 
arms; one of which is called the Cſtaia - Guba, or 
0by-bay ; and the other Tazowſkaia-Guba, or the bay 
of Tazow. The river Oby empties itſelf into the former, 
and the Taz into the latter. This diſtrict was under 
the Ruſſian dominion long before the other parts of 
Siberia were conquered, being reduced by the Czar 
Gabriel ſo early as the year 1530. 

BERG, a duchy of Germany, in the cirele of Weſt- 
phalia. It is bounded on the north by the duchy of 


Cleves, on the weft by the county of Mark and the 
duchy of Weſtphalia, on the ſouth by Weſteravia, and 


on the eaſt by the dioceſe of Cologne, from which it is 
ſeparated by the Rhine. It is about 150 miles in length, 
and 24 in breadth. It is very fruitful along the Rhine, 
but mountainous and woody towards the county of 
Mark, It is ſubje& to the elector Palatine, but his 
right is diſputed by Pruſſia and Saxony. The princi- 
pal town 18 r and the principal rivers, beſides 
the Rhine, are the Wipper, Agger, and Sieg. 

BERG (St Winox), a town i the Low Countries, 
in the country of Flanders, fortified by Vauban, and 
ſubje& to France. It is ſeated on the river Colme, fix 


miles from Dunkirk, and 21 from Ypres. The air is 


often very unwholeſome, eſpecially to ſtrangers. It 
has an hoſpital for ſoldiers, taken care. of by friars 


called Bons Fieux, and two ſeminaries for young ſtu— 


dents, The river Colme ſerves inſtead of a canal to go 
to Hondſhote, St Omer's, and Gravelines. There is 
likewiſe another canal to go to Dunkirk. The villages 
in its territory are very famous for butter and cheeſe, 
of which they ſend a great quantity to Flanders. Fort 
Lapin and Fort Suifſe are within a cannon's ſhot of 
this place, and Fort St Francis is ſeated on the canal, 
near three miles from the town. E. Long. 2. 35. N. 
Lat. 50. 57. | | 
BexG-zaBerN, a town of France, in Alſace. E. 
Long. 7. 55. N. Lat. 49. 4. 
ERG-Gruin, in natural hiſtory, the name of an 
earth uſed in painting, and proper called green okre, 


tho' not known among the colour-men under that name. 


It is found in many parts of Germany, Italy, and Eng- 
land, commonly in the neighbourhood of copper-mines, 
rom particles of which metal it receives its colour. 
7 many parts of Germany, they have a purer kind of 
this, diſtinguiſhed by no peculiar name, but ſeparated 
Y art from the waters draining from the copper-mines, 
and differing no otherwiſe from this native ſubſtance, 
than as the waſhed okres of Oxfordſhire, &c. do from 
theſe ſent us in their natural condition. The characters 
y which the native kind is known from other green 
earths, are theſe it is a denſe compact ſubſtance, con- 


— and of a pale but not diſagreeable 


1 


gers; nor at all ſtains the hands. 


capital of the province of Bergenhus. 
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green; of a rough and uneven, but not duſty ſurface, 
and ſome what unctuous to the touch. It adheres firmly 
to the tongue; does not break eaſily between the fin- 
It is of a brackiſh 
diſagreeable taſte, and does not ferment with acids. 
BERGAMASCO, a province of Italy, in the ter-, 
ritory of Venice. It is bounded on the eaſt by the 


Breſſan, on the north by the Valteline, on the weſt 


and ſouth by the Milaneſe. It extends about 36 leagues 
from north to ſouth, and 3o from eaſt to weſt. It is 
watered by ſeveral rivers which render it very fertile, 
and particularly it produces a great number of cheſnuts, 
It has mines of iron, and quarries of marble, and other 
ſtones of which they make milſtones. There are a 
great number of villages, but no city except Bergamo 
the capital. The people are very induſtrious, and make 
the beſt of their natural productions. They are well 


Bergamaſco 


Bergen. 


— — — 


ſtocked with cattle, and make fine tapeſlry. Their 


language 1s the moſt corrupt of any in Italy. 0 

BERGAMO (James Philip de), an Auguſtin monk, 
born at Bergamo in 1434, wrote in Latin a Chronicle 
from the creation of the world to the year 1503, and 
a Treatiſe of Illuſtrious Women. He died in 1518. 

BERGAMO, anciently Bergomum, a large and 
ſtrong town of Italy, in the Venetian territory, and 
capital of the province of Bergamaſco. It has a ftron 
citadel, and is the ſee of a biſhop. Its ſituation near 
the Alps makes the inhabitants lubject to ſwellings in 
their throats, owing to the badneſs of the Alpine wa- 
ters. E. Long. 9. 38. N. Lat. 45. 42. 

BE RGAMOT. a ſpecies of citron, produced at firſt 
caſually by an Italian's grafting a citron on the ſtock 
of a bergamot pear-tree, whence the fruit produced by 
this union participated both of the citron-tree and the 
pear-tree. The fruit hath a fine taſte and ſmell, and 
its eſſential oil is in high eſteem as a perfume. The 
eſſence of Bergamot is alſo called eſentia de cedra. It 
is extracted from the yellow rind of the fruit by firſt 
cutting it in ſmall pieces, then immediately ſqueezi 
the * of them into a glals veſſel. 
an etherial oil. A water is diſtilled from the peel as 
follows: Take the outer rind of three bergamots, a 
gallon of pure proof ſpirit, and four pints of pure wa- 
ter; draw off a gallon in a balneum mariz, then add 
as much of the beſt white ſugar as will be agreeable. 
Or, take of the eſſence of bergamot three drams and a 
half, of rectified ſpirit of wine three pints, of volatile 
ſal ammoniac a dram; diſtil off three pints in a balneum 
mariæ. | | 

BERGARAC, a very rich, populous, and tradin 
town of France, ſeated on the river Dordogne, in E 
Long. o. 37. N. Lat. 50. 57. | 

BERGAS, a town of Romania in European Turky 
and the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop. 
river Lariſſa, in E. Long. 27. 30. N. Lat. 41. 17. 

BERGEN, anciently Bergi, a city of Norway, and 
It is the ſee of 
a biſhop, and has a ſtrong caſtle and a good port. It 
is a large place; but ſubje& to fires, as being all built 


This liquor is 


It is ſeated on the 


of wood. It is ſurrounded with mountains almoſt in- 


acceſſible; and little or no corn grows in all the conn- 
try: that which they uſe is all imported, and diſtri- 
buted from thence throughout the kingdom. The 

rincipal trade is in ftock-fiſh, firs, and deal - boards. 
E. Long. LL 45 · N. Lat. 60. 11. 
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building, and ſa was the marquis's palace. 


© [ 
pita] of the Iſle of Rugen, ſubject to the Swedes. . E. 
Long. 13. o. N. Lat. 54. 30. 


BERGEN-OP-zZO00M, a town of the Low Countries, 


in Dutch Brabant, and in the marquiſate of the ſame 


name. It is ſeated on an eminence, in the middle of a 
moraſs, about a mile and a half from the eaſtern branch 
of the Scheld, with which it has a communication by 
a navigable canal. The houſes are well built, and the 


market - places and ſquares handſome and ſpacious. The 


church, before the laſt ſiege, was reckoned a good 


tract of land under its juriſdiction, with ſeveral 
villages, and ſome iſlands in the Scheld. It has a very 


- advantageous fituation on the confines of Brabant, Hol- 


land, Zealand, and Flanders. 


It is ſtrong by nature 
as well as by art, being ſo ſecured by the moraſſes a- 


bout it, which are formed by the river Zoom, that it 


was reckoned impregnable. It was, however, taken 
in 1747 by the French, but it is thought not without 
the help of treachery. The. fortifications are allowed 
to be the maſter-piece of that great engineer Cohorn. 
It had been twice befieged before, without ſucceſs. The 
marquis of Spinola was the laſt but one who inveſted it, 
and he was forced to raiſe the fiege with the loſs of 
10,000 men. E. Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 51. 30. 

BERGHEM (Nicholas), a Dutch painter and en- 
graver, had a genius truly paſtoral. The ſimplicity of 
Arcadian manners 1s no where better deſcribed than in 
his works. We have a large collection of prints from 
his deſigns; many etched by himſelf, and many by o- 
ther maſters. Thoſe by himſelf are ſlight but maſter- 
ly, His execution is inimitable. His cattle, which 
are always the diſtinguiſhing part of his pieces, are 
well. drawn, admirably characterized, and generally 
well grouped. Few painters excelled more in compo- 
fition than Berghem ; and yet we have more beautiful 
inſtances of it in the prints etched by others, than in 
thoſe by himſelf, Among his own etchings a few ſmall 
plates of ſheep and goats are exceedingly valued, — 
He died in 1683. 

BERGHMONT, an aſſembly or court held upon a 
hill in Derbyſhire, for deciding controverfies among 
the miners. | | 

BERIA, BERIE, Berry, fignifies a large open field; 
and thoſe cities and towns in England which end with 
that word are built on plain and open places, and do not 
derive their names from boroughs, as Sir Henry Spelman 
imagines. Moſt of our gloſſographers in the names of 
places have confounded the word berie with that of bury 


and borough, as if the appellative of ancient towns: 


whereas the true ſenſe of the word berze is a flat wide 
campai gn, as is proved from ſufficient authorities by the 
1 Freſne, who obſerves that Beria Sandi Ed- 
mundi, mentioned by Mat. Parif. ſub. ann. 1174. is not 
to be taken for the town, but for the adjoining plain. 
To this may be added, that many flat and wide meads, 
and other open grounds, are called by the name of 
beries and beryfields : the ſpacious meadow between 
Oxford and Iflay was in the reign of king Athelſtan 
called Bery ; as is now the largeſt paſture ground in 
Quarendon 1n the county of Buckingham, known b 

the name of Beryfeld. And though theſe meads have 
been interpreted demeſne or manor meadows, yet they 
were truly any flat or open meadows that lay adjoin- 
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BrRorx, a town of Pomerania in Germany, and ca- ing to any villa or farm. 


It has a 


his old days, and tearing himſelf from thoſe friends 


remains were interred at Chriſt-Church, Oxford; 
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BERING (Sinus), of Copenhagen, a Latin lyric Hey 3 
poet, flouriſhed about 1560. 

. BERKELEY (George), the celebrated biſhop of 
Cloyne, was the ſon of a clergyman in Ireland, diſ. 
tinguiſhed only by his piety and learning. He waz 
educated at Trinity college in Dublin, of which he 
attained a fellowſhip. His firſt eſſays as a writer were 
publiſhed in the Spectator and Guardian, which enter. 
taining works he adorned with many pieces in favour 
of virtue and religion. His learning and virtues, his 
wit and agreeable converſation, introduced him to the 
acquaintance, and procured him the eſteem and friend. 
ſhip, of many great and learned men; and among otherz 
the ear] of Peterborough, Dr Swift, and Mr Pope, 
The earl made him his chaplain, and took him as hi 
companion on a tour through Europe. 

He was promoted to the deanery of Clogher after 
his return; and in this ſituation, formed a moſt bene. 
volent and charitable plan for the better ſupplying of 
the churches 1n our foreign plantations, and converting 
the ſavage Americans to chriſtianity, by erecting a 
college in the Summer iſlands. The propoſal was well 
received; and he obtained a charter for the foundation, 
with a parhamentary grant of 20,0001. toward carry- 
ing it into execution : but he could never get the mo- 
ney ; ſo that, after two years ſtay in America on this 
buſineſs, the deſign dropped. ; * 

He was warmly engaged too, in concert with Swift, 
Bolingbroke, and others, in a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing a 
ſociety for the improvement of the Engliſh language, 
in imitation of the academy of France. But Harley, 
the great patron of it, falling from power, this deſign 
too proved abortive. . 

In the year 1734,- he was advanced from the dean- 
ery of Derry to the biſhoprick of Cloyne, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by paſtoral vigilance and conſtant 
refidence ; and at once endeared himſelf to his people, 
by promoting their temporal and ſpiritual happineſs. 
He endeavoured by all means to raiſe a ſpirit of induſ- 
try, and propagate the arts of cultivation and agricul- 
ture in that neglected country. Os 

The earl of Cheſterfield, when he was lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, offered him a richer ſee ; but he declined 
it, ſaying, his neighbours and he loved one another, 
and he could not think of forming new connections in 


whoſe kindneſs to him was his greateſt happineſs. 
Finding the infirmities of age come upon him, and 
that he was unable to diſcharge the functions of his 
office, he retired to Oxford, there to ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days in converſation with learned men, 
and to ſuperintend the education of his ſon. And 
that the revenues of the church might not be miſep- 
plied, nor the intereſts of religion ſuffer by his abſence 
from his dioceſe, he made great intereſt for leave to 
reſign his biſhoprick, and to obtain in lieu of it à c. 
nonry of Chriſt- church. But ſoon after his arrival in 
Oxford he died very ſuddenly and without a gran, 
January 14. 1753, in the 739 year of his age. His 

i where 
there is a handſome monaſtery erected to his memor)» 
with an inſcription drawn up by Dr Markham, in La- 
tin. Dr Watkinſon ſays he was particularly fond 0 


muſic, and that he always kept one or two exquiſits 
f | per- 
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up his character in one line. After he has mentioned 
ſome particular virtues that characterize other prelates, 


aſcribes a 
8 To Berkley ev'ry virtue under heav'n. | 


He publiſhed many ingenious works, particularly 
The Principles of Human Knowledge, the ſingular 
notions in which gave riſe to much controverſy : A 
new theory of viſion ; Alciphron, or the minute phi- 
Joſopher 3 one of the moſt elegant and genteel defences 


of that religion which he was born to vindicate both 


by his virtues and his ingenuity : and Siris, or a Trea- 
tiſe on tar water, which, under his ſanction, became 
for a while a very popular medicine. 

BERKSHIRE, an inland county of England, in 
the dioceſe of Saliſbury, divided on the north and 
north-eaſt by the Thames from Oxfordſhire and Buc- 
kinghamſhire, on the welt it is bounded by Glouceſter- 
ſhire and Wiltſhire, on the ſouth-eaſt by Surry, and on 
the ſouth by Hampſhire. It is 120 miles in circum- 
ference, and contains about 527,000 acres, The air 
is ſweet, and ſoil fruitful. It has plenty of corn, cat- 
tle, wild-fowl, wool, and timber, eſpecially oak and 
beech. The rivers are the 'Thames, Kennet, Ocke, 
Loddon, and Lambourn. 'The Kennet 1s now made 
navigable by act of parhament. This county ſends 
nine members to parliament, has 140 pariſhes, and 12 
market towns. The principal towns are Reading, 
Abingdon, Windſor, Wallingford, Maidenhead, Hun- 
gerford, Newbury, Farringdon, Wantage, Lower 
Lambourn, Eaſt Ilfly, and Oakingham. The royal 


palace and caſtle at Windſor, built by Edward III. 


are remarkable for their fine ſituation, rich furniture, 

paintings, and many other curioſities. In St George's 

chapel are held the chapters of the order of the garter 

inſtituted by the above king Edward III. few 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of this town is the figure of a 

white horſe, covering an acre of ground, cut in a hill 
of chalk, from whence it may be ſeen at a great di- 

ſtance, and is ſaid: to have been made by direction of 
king Alfred, in memory of a great victory he obtained. 

The neighhouring people have from time immemo- 

rial a kind of feſtival, called ſcouring the horſe, when 

they cleanſe it of weeds, whereby the chalky bottom 
ltill preſerves a fine effect at a conſiderable diſtance. 
Near Reading is a natural curiofity, thought to have 
remained ever ſince the flood. It is a bed of oyſter 
ſhells and ſand, 30 or 40 feet under the ſurface of 
a hill, and covered with different ſtrata. Theſe ſhells 
retain the true figure and colour, but moulder with a 

{mall preſſure. In this county are alſo remains of Ro- 

man antiquities and fortifications, with ſome of the fa- 

mous cauleway called [c&nild-ſtreet. 

BERLIN, a city of Germany, capital of the elec- 
torate of Brandenburg, and of the whole Pruſſian do- 
minions, ſeated in E. Long. 13. 37. N. Lat. 52. 53- 
This city is one of the largeſt, beſt built, and beſt 
governed, of any in Germany. The ſtreets are large, 
ſtraight, clean, and well paved, and ſome of them very 
00g and elegant. There are alſo ſeveral large and beau- 
tiful ſquares, with pleaſant walks. It is ſurrounded 
with handſome gardens, which produce excellent fruit. 
The river Spree, that croſſes the city, has a commu- 
ucation with the Havel, Oder, and Elbe, which 
greatly facilitate. commerce, 'The French refugees 
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grandeur of Berlin; inaſmuch as they have introduced 
all kinds of manufactures, and various arts. | 
Berlin is divided into five parts, without reckoning 
the ſuburbs, which are very large. The houſes in 
theſe laſt are almoſt all of wood; but ſo well plaſtered, 
that they ſeem to be of ſtone. 
Spandau 18 a houſe belonging to the royal family, 


with well contrived apartments, and furniſhed in a 


very fine taſte, In the ſuburb of Stralau is a houſe 
and garden belonging to the king. The royal 
gate of the city is defended by a half moon, and 
two baſtions, covered with brick ; it fronts the royal 
ſtreet, which is one of the longeſt and moſt frequented 
in the city. It contains very handſome houſes, par- 
ticularly thoſe belonging to ſome of the miniſters of 
ſtate. | 

The royal ſtreet is croſſed by five others, which are 
large and fine. On the new bridge, which is of ſtone, 


over the Spree, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of William the 


Great, which is eſteemed an exquiſite piece of work- 
manſhip. The elector is repreſented in a Roman ha- 
bit, and his horſe ſtands on a pedeſtal of white marble 
adorned with baſſo relievos, and four ſlaves bound to 
the baſe. 
After this bridge is paſt, the king's palace appears, 
which is a grand and ſuperb edifice ; it is four ſtories 


high, and the apartments are extremely magnificent. 


No place in Europe has ſuch a great quantity of ſilver 
tables, ſtands, luſtres, branched candleſticks, &c. In the 
knights hall there is a buffet, which takes up all one 
ſide, where there are baſons and ciſterns of gilt filver, 
of an extraordinary magnitude, The furniture of the 
great apartment is extremely rich; and there is a very 
handſome gallery, adorned with paintings, repreſent- 
ing the principal actions of Frederic I. Formerly there 
were fine gardens to the palace, but they are now 
turned into a place for arms. The king's ſtables are 
large, ſtand near the palace, and front the great ſtreet. 
Externally they make a Gothic appearance, but within 
they are very magnificent. The mangers are of ſtone, 
and the pillars that divide the ſtalls are of iron, adorned 
with the king's cypher, gilt. Over the racks are pic- 
tures repreſenting the fineſt horſes which the king's 
flud has produced. Over the ſtables there are large 


rooms, containing all ſorts of horſe furniture, particu- 


larly the horſe-equipage of Frederic I. all the metallic 
part of which is gold, ſet with diamonds. 
theſe, there are handſome lodgings for the officers of 
the ſtables. Over the riding houſe is a theatre, where 
plays have been acted, and balls have been made for 
the entertainment of the court. 


The arſenal conſiſts of four grand buildings, that 


form a court in the middle, like a college: each front 


has three large portico's. On the principal gate is a 
medallion of the late king, in bronze; and the four 
cardinal virtues, of a coloſſal ſtature, placed on pedeſ- 
tals on each ſide of the portico, ſeem to look at the 
portrait of the king, which is ſupported by Fame and 
Victory. The Corinthian order is prevalent in the 
firſt ſtage, and is managed with a great deal of art. 
The whole edifice is ſurrounded in the upper part with 
2 balluſtrade, adorned with trophies and ſtatues, among 
which is Mars ſeated on a heap of ſeveral ſorts of arms. 
This altogether forms a _ and majeſtic decoration. 
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the windows below. - The lower rooms are 


rooms filled with arms, which are diſpoſed in a curious 
order. Behind the arſenal is the houſe of the general 
of the artillery, which includes the foundery, where 
they are continually at work. Beſides this, there are 
other places where they keep the train of artillery. 
The opera-houſe is an elegant modern edifice. The 
front has a noble portico ſupported by Carinthian 
columns, and a pediment adorned with baſſo relievos 
and ſtatues. The columns that ſupport the roof throw 
the whole into a grand ſaloen. It has three galleries, 


and is ſaid to be capable of containing 2000 perſons. 


A rampart and foſſe ſeparate Worder from Dorothea 
Stadt, or the New Town, inhabited chiefly by French. 
There are ſeven great alleys or walks, which divide 
this quarter into two parts. The middle walk 1s broader 
than the reſt, and is ſurrounded with balluſtrades, ha- 
ving a graſs-plat in the middle: this is for perſons 


that take the air on foot. The alleys on each fide are. 


paved, and ſerve for thoſe that come abroad in coaches. 


Theſe alleys, which are about three miles in length, 
are terminated with a bar, that leads towards the park. 
The alleys with trees are bounded by rows of houſes. 


In one of theſe is a building, formerly called the 4% 
fer flables, and now made into lodgings for the guards. 


The apartments above theſe are occupied by the aca- 
demy of painting and the academy of arts and ſciences. 
Behind theſe is the obſervatory, where there is a great 
number of aſtronomical and mathematical inſtruments. 

There are other things worthy of obſervation, ſuch 
as the cabinet of medals, and of the antiquities belong- 
ing to the king; that of natural curioſities ; the che- 


mical laboratory, and its furnaces and medals, of a 


new invention; the theatre for anatomical demonſtra- 
tions; the royal library, which is one of the com- 
pleteſt in Germany, and has many ſcarce books and 
manuſcripts. | 

The city was taken in 1760 by an army of Ruſhans, 


Auſtrians, Saxons, &c. who entered on the gin of 


October. They totally deſtroyed the magazines, ar- 
ſenals, and founderies, ſeized an immenſe quantity of 
military ſtores, and a number of canon and arms; 
called firſt for the immediate payment of 800,000 
guilders, and then laid on a contribution of 1, 900, ooo 
German crowns : not ſatisfied with this, many irregu- 


larities were committed by the ſoldiery; but on the 


whole, though ſome ſhocking actions were committed, 
a far more exact diſcipline was obſerved than from ſuch 
troops could have been expected upon ſuch an occa- 
ſion, where there was every incentive which could work 
upon the licence of a conquering army, 'Their officers 
no doubt with great difficulty preſerved even that de- 
gree of order. | 
But though their behaviour was tolerable with re- 
gard to the private inhabitants, there was ſomething 
ſhocking and ungenerous in their treatment of the 
king's palaces. The apartments of the royal caſtle of 
Charlottenburg were entirely plundered, the precious 
furniture ſpoiled, the pictures defaced, without even 
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It is bounded with iron in the ſhape of cannon, which 
are placed at proper diſtances, and ſupport iron chains, 
that hang like feſtoons, to prevent paſſengers from ap- 
proachin 
filled with a great number of braſs cannon ; the walls 
and pillars which ſuſtain the floor are ſet off with. cu1- 
rafſes and helmets. The upper ſtory contains ſeveral 


king reſembled him moſt; and being informed, deſired 


taking very different from pillage. 


\ 


BER 
ſparing the antique ftatues collected by cardinal Pelig. 3 
nac, which had been purchaſed by the houſe of Bran. ra. 
denburg. The caftle of Schonhauſen, belonging to Bermudy, 
the queen, and that of Fredericsfeld, belonging tothe —— 
Margrave Charles, were alſo plundered. | 

The palace of Potſdam, the famous Sans-ſouci, had 
a better fate; Prince Eſterhaſi commanded there, an jt 
was preſerved from the ſmalleſt violation. The prince, 
on viewing the palace, only aſked which picture of the 


that he might have leave to take it, together with two 
German flutes which the king uſed, to keep them, he 
ſaid, in memory of his majeſty. This was a ſort of 


They ſtaid in the city four days: but hearing that 
the king, apprehenſive of this ſtroke, was moving to 
the relief of his capital, they quitted it on the 13" of 
October; and having waſted the whole country round 
for a vaſt extent, and driven away all the cattle and 
horſes they could find, retreated by different routes out 
of Brandenburgh. ö 

BERME, in fortification, a ſpace of ground left 
at the foot of the rampart, on the fide next the coun- 
try, deſigned to receive the ruins of the rampart, and 
prevent their filling up the foſſe. It is ſometimes pali- 
ſadoed, for the more ſecurity; and in Holland it is 
generally planted with a quick- ſet hedge. It is alſo 
called Iigiere, relais, foreland, retraite, pais de ſouris, &. 

 BERMUDAS, or 8UMMER-1$SLANDS, a cluſter of 
ſmall iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, lying almoſt in the 
form of a ſhepherd's crook, in W. Long. 65. N. Lat. 
32. 30. between 200 and 300 Jeagues diſtant from the 
neareſt place of the continent of America, or any of 
the other Weſt-India iſlands. The whole number of 
the Bermudas iſlands is ſaid to be about 400, but very 
few of them are habitable. The principal is St George's, 
which 1s not above 16 miles long, and three at moſt in 
breadth. It is univerſally agreed, that the nature of 
this and the other Bermudas iſlands has undergone a ſur- 
priſing alteration for the worſe ſince they were firſt diſ- 
covered; the air being much more inclement, and the 
ſoil much more barren, than formerly. This is aſcribed 
to the cutting down thoſe fine ſpreading cedar-trees for 
which the iſlands were famous, and which ſheltered 
them from the blaſts of the north-wind, at the ſame 
time that it protected the undergrowth of the delicate 
plants and herbs. In ſhort, the Summer-iflands are now 
far from being defirable ſpots; and their natural pro- 
ductions are but juſt ſufficient for the ſupport of the 
inhabitants, who, chiefly for that reaſon, perhaps, arc 
temperate and lively even to a proverb: at firſt tobacco 
was raiſed upon theſe iſlands; but being of a worle 
quality than that growing on the continent, the trade 
is now almoſt at an end. So quantities of amber- 
gris were alſo originally found upon the coalts, and 
afforded a valuable commerce; but that trade is alſo 
reduced, as likewiſe their whale trade, tho* the perqu!” 
ſites upon the latter form part of the governor's revenues 
he having L. 10 for every whale that is caught. The 
Bermudas iſlands, however, might ſtill produce ſome 
valuable commodities, were they properly cultivated. 
There is here found, about three or four feet below the 
ſurface, a white chalk ſtone which is eaſily chiſſeled, | 
and is exported for building gentlemens houſes in the 

Weſt-Indies. Their palmetto leaves, if properly coi 
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ads. nufactured, might turn to excellent account in making 
womens hats; and their oranges are ſtill valuable. 
Their ſoil is alſo ſaid to be excellent for the cultivation 
of vines, and it has been thought that filk and cochi- 
neal might be produced; but none of theſe things have 
yet been attempted. The chief reſource of the inha- 
bitants for ſubſiſtence is in the remains of their cedar- 
wood, of which they fabricate ſmall floops, with the 
aſſiſtance of the New England pine, and fell many of 
them to the American colonies, where they are much 
admired. Their turtle-catching trade is alſo of ſer- 
vice; and they are ſtill able to rear great variety of 
tame-fowl, and have wild ones abounding in vaſt plenty. 
All the attempts to eſtabliſh a regular whale-fiſhery on 
| theſe iſlands have hitherto proved unſucceſsful ; they 
have no cattle, and even the black hog breed, which 
was probably left by the Spaniards, is greatly decreaſed, 
The water on the iſlands, except that which falls from 
the clouds, is brackiſh; and at preſent the ſame diſeaſes 
reign there as in the Caribbee iſlands. They have ſel- 
dom any ſnow, or even much rain; but when it does 
fall, it is generally with great violence, and the north 
or north-eaſt wind renders the air very cold. The ſtorms 
enerally come with the new moon; and if there is a 
halo or circle about it, it is a ſure ſign of a tempeſt, 
which is generally attended with dreadful thunder and 
lightning. The inhabited parts of the Bermuda iſlands 
are divided into nine diſtricts called 7ribes. 1. St George. 
2. Hamilton. 3. Ireland. 4. Devonſhire. 5. Pem- 
broke, 6. Pagets. 7. Warwick. 8. Southampton. 
9. Sandys. There are. but two places on the — 
iſland where a ſhip can ſafely come near the ſhore, and 
theſe are ſo well covered with high rocks that few will 
chooſe to enter in without a pilot; and they are ſo well 
_ defended by forts, that they have no occaſion to dread 
an enemy. St George's town is at the bottom of the 
prineipal haven; and is defended by nine forts, on which 
are mounted 70 pieces of cannon that command the 
entrance, The town has a handſome church, a fine 
library, and a noble town-houſe, where the governor, 
council, &c. aſſemble. Beſides theſe there are about 
1000 houſes well built. The tribes of Southampton 
and Devonſhire have each a pariſh-church aud library, 
and the former has a harbour of the ſame name ; there 
arc alſo ſcattered houſes and hamlets over many of the 
iſlands, where particular plantations require them. The 
inhabitants are clothed chiefly with Britiſh manufac- 
Lures, and all their implements for tiling the ground 

and building are made in Britain. 
IIlͤlIt is uncertain who were the firſt diſcoverers of the 
Bermudas iſlands. John Bermudas a Spaniard is com- 
monly ſaid to have diſcovered them in 1 527; but this 
is diſputed, and the diſcovery attributed to Henry May 
an Engliſhman, As the iſlands were without the reach 
of the Indian navigation, the Bermudas were abſo- 
lutely uninhabited when firſt diſcovered by the Euro- 
peans, May abovementioned was ſhipwrecked upon 
vt George's; and with the cedar which they felled 
there, aſſiſted by the wreck of their own ſhip, he and 
s Compamons built another which carried them to 
, * 2 where they publiſhed their accounts of the 
wands, When lord Delawar was governor of Virgi- 
r Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, and 
ene Newport, were appointed to be his deputy go · 
ro ; but their ſhip being ſeparated by a ſtorm from 
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the reſt of the ſquadron, was in the year 1609 wrecked 
on the Bermudas, and the governors diſagreeing among 
themſelves, built each of them a new ſhip of the cedar 
they found there, ia which they ſeverally failed to Vir- 
1 On their arrival there, the colony was in ſuch 

iſtreſs, that the lord Delawar, upon the report which 
his deputy- governors made him of the plenty they 
found at the Bermudas, diſpatched Sir George Sum- 
mers to bring proviſions from thence to Virginia in the 
ſame ſhip which brought him from Bermudas, and which 
had not an ounce of iron about it, except one bolt in 
the keel. Sir George, after a tedious voyage, at laſt 
reached the place of his deſtination, where, ſoon after 
his arrival, he died, leaving his name to the iſlands, 
and his orders to the crew to return with black hogs to 
the colony of Virginia. This part of his will, how- 
ever, the ſailors did not chuſe to execute; but ſetting 


ſail in their cedar ſhip for England, landed ſafely at 


Whitchurch in Dorſetſhire. | | 
Notwithſtanding of this dereliction of the iſland, 
however, it was not without Engliſh inhabitants. Two 
ſailors, Carter and Waters, being apprehenſive of 
1 for their crimes, had ſecreted themſelves 
m their fellows when Sir George was wrecked upon 
the iſland, and had ever fince lived upon the natural 
productions of the ſoil, Upon the ſecond arrival of 
Sir George they enticed one Chard to remain with 
them ; but differing about the ſovereignty of the iſland, 


| Chard and Waters were on the point of cutting one 


anothers throats, when they were prevented by the 
prudence of Carter. Soon after, they had the good 
fortune to find a great piece of ambergris weighing 
about 80 pounds, beſides other pieces, which in thoſe 
days were ſufficient, if properly diſpoſed of, to have 
made each of them maſter of a large eſtate. Where 
they were, this ambergris was uſeleſs; and therefore 
they came to the deſperate reſolution of carrying them- 
ſelves and it in an open boat to Virginia or to New- 
foundland, where they hoped to diſpoſe of their trea- 
ſure to advantage. In the mean time, however, the 
Virginia company claimed the property of the Ber— 
8 iſlands; and accordingly ſold it to 120 perſons 
of their own ſociety, who obtained a charter from king 
James for their poſſeſſing it. This new Bermudas com- 
pany, as it was called, fitted out a ſſip with 60 planters 
on board to ſettle on the Bermudas, under the command 
of one Mr Richard Moor, by profeſſion a carpenter. 


The new colony arrived upon the iſland juſt at the time 


the three ſailors were about to depart with their am- 
bergris; which Moor having diſcovered, he imme- 


diately ſeized and diſpoſed of it for the benefit of the 


company. So valuable a booty gave vaſt ſpirit to the 
new company; and the adventurers ſettled tbemſelves 
upon St George's iſland, where they raiſed cabins. As 
to Mr Moor, he was indefatigable in his duty, and car- 
ried on the fortifying and planting the iſland with in- 
credible diligence ; or we are told, that he not only 
built eight or nine forts or rather blockhouſes, but 
inured the ſettlers to martial diſcipline. Before the firſt 
year of his government was expired, Mr Moor received 
a ſupply of proviſions and planters from England; and 
he planned out the town of St George as it now ſtands. 
The fame of this ſettlement ſoon awakened the jea- 
louſy of the Spaniards, who appeared off St George's 
with ſome veſſels ; but being fired vpon from the forts, 


they 


Bermudas. 
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Bermudat. they ſheered off, tho' the Engliſh at that time were ſo ill commonwealth of England, ſpent ſome months in the! by 
provided for a defence, that they hadſcarcea ſingle barrel Summer iſlands, which he has celebrated in one of his 4 
of gun-· powder on the iſland. During Moor's govern- poems as 'the moſt delightful place in the world. 'The * 
ment the Bermudas were plagued with rats which had dangers attending the navigation, and the untowardly 75 
been imported into them by the Engliſh ſhips. This ſituation of theſe iſlands, through their diſtance from pol 
vermin multiplied ſo faſt in St George's iſland, that the American continent, ſeem to be the reaſons why the * 
they even covered the ground, and had neſts in the Bermudas did not now become the belt peopled iſlands ſub 
trees. They deftroyed all the fruits and corn within belonging to England; as we are told that ſome time pre 
doors; nay, they encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that St ago they were inhabited by no fewer than ten thouſand ſpe 
George's iſland was at laſt unable to maintain them, whites. The inhabitants, however, never ſhowed any ple 
and they ſwam over to the neighbouring iſlands, where my ſpirit for commerce, and thus they never could wi 
they made as great havock. This calamity laſted five become rich. This, together with the gradual alter. liar 
years, tho? probably not in the ſame degree, and at laſt ation of the ſoil and climate already taken notice of, reli 
it ceaſed all of a ſudden. ſoon cauſed them dwindle in their population; and it is vin 
On the expiration of Moor's government, he was computed that they do not now contain above half the Ho 
fucceeded by captian Daniel Tucker, who improved all number of inhabitants they once did, and even theſe con 
his predeceſſor's ſchemes for the benefit of the iſland, ſeem much more inclined to ren]? to ſome other place niſt 
and particularly encouraged the culture of tobacco. than to ſtay where they are; ſo taat, unleſs ſome bene. yea 
Being a ſevere diſciplinarian, he held all under him ſo ficial branch of commerce be found out, or ſome uſe- dep 
rigidly to duty, that five of his ſubje& planned as bold ful manufacture eſtabliſhed, the ſtate of the Bermudas can' 
an enterprize for liberty as was perhaps ever put in exe- mult daily grow worſe and worſe. fat 
cution. Their names were Barker, who 1s ſaid to have BERN, one of the cantons of Switzerland, which me 
been a gentleman; another Barker, a joiner; Good- holds the ſecond rank among the 13] but as it is by ton 
win, aſhip-carpenter ; Paet, a ſailor; and Saunders, who far the largeſt in extent, containing almoſt one third of to ( 
planned the enterprize. Their management was as art- the whole country, it ſeems juſtly entitled to the firſt, ther 
ful as their deſign was bold. Underſtanding that the It is bounded to the north by the cantons of Baſil and who 
governor was deterred from taking the pleaſure of Solothurn, and the Auſtrian foreſt-towns; to the ſouth exer 
fiſhing in an open boat, on account of the dangers at- by the lake of Geneva, the Valais, and duchy of $a- be i 
tending it, they propoſed to build him one of a parti- voy; to the eaſt by Uri, Underwald, Lucern, and the ſtan 
cular conſtruction, which accordingly they did in a ſe- county of Baden; and to the weſt by Solothurn, out. 
cret part of the iſland ; but when the governor came to Neufchatel, Franche-Comte, the diftri& of Biel, and | thoſ 
view his boat, he underſtood that the builders had put the land of Gex. It is the moſt fruitful, the richeſt, men 
to ſea in it. The intelligence was true: for the adven- and by much the largeſt, of all the cantons, extending ſom! 
turers, having provided themſelves with the few neceſ- in length about fixty leagues, and about thirty where regi 
ſaries they wanted, failed for England; and notwith- broadeſt. It yields not only plenty of grain, fruit, and enti1 
ſtanding the ſtorms they encountered, their being plun- paſture 3 but alſo good wine, a variety of coloured foot! 
dered by a French privateer, and the incredible miſe- earths and clays, ſand-ſtone, mundick, gypſum, pit- Befii 
ries they underwent, they landed in 42 days time at coal, ſulphur, and iron-ore. Here likewiſe are large the « 
Corke in Ircland, where they were generouſly relieved herds of cattle, great and ſmall ; and, in conſequence fide, 
and entertained by the ear] of Thomond. of that, great quantities of milk, butter, and cheeſe. ſtant 
In 1619, captain Tucker reſigned his government The rivers that water this canton are the Aar, the Em: riſon 
to captain Butler. By this time the high character mat, the Wigger, the Aaa, the Ruſz, the Limmat, whic 
which the Summer iſlands bore in England, rendered it the Sanen, the Senſen, and the Kandel. The principal whet 
faſhionable for men of the higheſt rank to encourage lake is that of Geneva; the length of which is about giſte 
their ſettlement ; and ſeveral of the firſt nobility of 18 leagues, and the greateſt breadth between three and fairs 
England had purchaſed plantations among them. Cap- four. The depth in ſome places is near 400 fathom, litia, 
tain Butler brought over with him 500 paſſengers, who in others not above 40. The Rhone enters it at tbe civil 
became planters on the iſlands, and raiſed a monument eaſt end near Bouveret, and iſſues out again at the them 
to the memory of Sir George Summers. The iſland weſt cloſe by Geneva. In ſummer its waters are much muſt 
was now ſo populous, (for it contained about a thou- ſwelled by the melting of the ſnow on the mountains. execi 
ſand whites), that captain Butler applied himſelf to This lake, however, is not entirely ſurrounded by the man) 
give it a new conſtitution of government by introdu- territory of Bern, but partly by Savoy and the country wher 
cing an aſſembly, the government till this time being of Gex; the former of which belongs to the king of bail 
adminiſtered only in the name of the governor and Sardinia, and the latter to France, and the territory of M 
council. A body of laws was likewiſe drawn up, as Sion. Its borders are extremely fertile and beautiful, Swit⸗ 
agreeable to the laws of England as the ſituation of the being much embelliſhed with vineyards, which yield es- villag 
iſland would admit of. One Mr Barnard ſucceeded cellent wine, and interſperſed with towns and villages, and 3 
captain Butler as governor, but died fix weeks after betwixt which a conſiderable commerce is carried on. lays, 
his arrival on the iſland ; upon which the council made The other great lakes, that are wholly or partly within hats, 
choice of Mr Harriſon to be governor, till a new one this canton, are thoſe of Neufchatel, Biel, Murte, hear 
ſhould be appointed. No fewer than 3000 Engliſh Thun, Brien, and Halwyl, which all abound in fiſh, left fe 
were now ſettled in the Bermudas, and ſeveral perſons of particularly that of Geneva, where trouts are ſometimes F Canto 
diſtinction had curioſity enough to viſit it from England. caught weighing 40 or 50 pounds. In that of Biel, good 
Among theſe was Mr Waller, the poet, a man of for- called alſo the Nydau-lake, are two ſmall iſlands, one reſpec 
tune, who being embroiled with the parliament and of which is very beautiful. This lake is about three Vilited 
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Jeagues in length, and one in breadth... Along the 


whole weſt and north - weſt ſides of the canton runs that 
chain of mountains called by the general. name of 

ara; but the ſeveral mountains of which it is com- 

oſed have all their particular names. This canton is 
well cultivated, and very populous, the number of its 
ſubjects being computed at 400,000. German 1s the 
prevailing language, but almoſt all the people of faſhion 


ſpeak either French or Italian; even the common peo- 


ple in the Pais de Vaud, and other places that lie to- 
wards France or Italy, ſpeak a corrupt French or Ita- 
lian, or a jargon compoſed of both. The eſtabliſhed 
religion here, and the other Proteſtant cantons, is Cal- 
viniſm, the ſame both in doctrine and diſcipline as in 
Holland; nor is any other tolerated, except in the 
common bailiages, and the vale of Frick. The mi- 
niſters are divided into deaneries and claſſes, and hold 


_ yearly chapters or ſynods. They are kept in a greater 


dependence on the civil power here, than in the other 
cantons, and not ſuffered to interfere with matters of 
ſtate. The city of Bern firſt joined the confederacy in 
the year 1353. Towards the defence thereof the can- 
ton now furniſhes 2000 men. Every male, from 16 
to 60, is enrolled in the militia, and about a third of 
them regimented. There are officers for every diſtrict, 
whoſe province it is to ſee that the men be regularly 
exerciſed ; that their arms, ammunition, and cloathing, 
be in good condition; and that they be kept in a con- 
{tant readineſs to march. Once a-year they are drawn 
out to a general review. The ſame attention 1s paid to 
thoſe that belong to the train of artillery. Some regi- 
ments conſiſt of married, and ſome of unmarried men; 
ſome of foot, others of dragoons. There is alſo one 
regiment and a troop of cuiraſſiers. The latter conſiſts 
entirely of burghers of Bern. Both the horſemen and 
footmen find their horſes, arms, and accoutrements. 


Beſides the arms and artillery in the arſenal at Bern, all. 


the caſtles, where the country governors or bailiffs re- 
ſide, are well furniſned with them. At Bern is à con- 
ſtant guard or garriſon of 200 men, and a ſmall gar- 
riſon at fort Arburg. In the ſame city is alſo an office, 
which grants licences for levies to foreign powers, and 
where the recruits make their appearance, and are re- 
giſtered. The bailiffs have the chief direction of af- 
fairs in their ſeveral diſtricts, being generals of the mi- 
litia, and preſiding in the courts of juſtice; but, in 
civil cauſes, above a certain value, an appeal lies from 
them to Bern; and, in capital caſes, their ſentence 
muſt be confirmed by the great council before it can be 
executed, When any batliwic is to be diſpoſed of, as 
many balls as there are competitors are put into a bag, 
whereof one. is gilt, and he that draws that has the 


bailiwic, 


Mr Keyſler obſerves, that the wealthieft peaſants in 
Switzerland are thoſe of Bern; it being difficult to find a 
rillage without one, atleaſt, who is worth between 20,000 
and 30,000 guilders, and ſometimes even 60,000. He 
ays, the common people of both ſexes wear ftraw- 

ats, and that the womens petticoats are tied up ſo 
near their arm-pits, that hardly an hand's-breadth is 
left for their ſhape; that the inns, not only in this 
canton but throughout Switzerland, are in general very 


rae. that the manners of the people were, in many 
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pets, greatly changed within 50 years before he 
Vted them, which was about 39 years ago, and con- 
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ſequently muſt be much more ſo now; that, inſtead Bern. 


of the plainneſs and honeſt ſimplicity of their anceſtors, 
the love of ſuperfluities and high living greatly pre- 
vailed ; that luxury, pomp, and that infatuation for fo- 
reign productions, which had infected moſt parts of 


Europe, had alſo extended its contagious influence to 


Switzerland, though not to ſuch a degree as in many 
other countries. Dr Burnet ſays, that drinking is ſo 
common, and produces ſo many quarrels and diſſorders, 
that the bailiffs not only ſubſiſt by the fines payable for 
them, but often get eſtates, carrying, perhaps, twenty 
thonſand crowns at the end. of five years to Bern; 
that their law is ſhort and clear, inſomuch that the 
moſt intricate ſuit is ended after two or perhaps three 
hearings, either in the firſt inſtance, before the bailiff, 
or in the ſecond, at Bern ; that the civility expreſſed 
in this country to women, at firſt meeting them, is not 
by ſaluting them, but by ſhaking them by the hand, 
and that none but ſtrangers take off their hats to them. 
Mr Addiſon ſays, that the peaſants are generally 
clothed in a coarſe kind of canvas, the manufacture 
of the country, and that their holiday clothes go from 
father to ſon ; ſo that it is not uncommon to ſee a coun- 
tryman in his preat-grandfather's doublet and breeches; 
that the belief of witchcraft prevailed among them ſo 
much, that there were ſome executions on that account 
while he was in the country; that the queſtion, or tor- 
ture, is uſed not only in this canton but all over Swit- 
zerland ; that though the ſubjects of the ſtate are rich, 
the public is poor; and though they could oppoſe: a 
ſudden invaſion, yet that their unkindly ſoil requires 
ſuch a number of hands to cultivate it, that they could 
not ſpare the reinforcements and recruits that would be 
neceſſary in a long war. Upon extraordinary occaſions, 
however, they boaſt that they could raiſe eighty thou- 
ſand men in 24 hours. This canton is divided into the 
German country, that is, that part of the canton in 


which the German tongue is ſpoken, and which is alſo 


called the ancient canton, extending from Morat to the 
county of Baden ; and the Roman, called alſo the 


Waal, and Pais de Vaud. The former of theſe con- 


tains 35 bailiwics, and about 3oo pariſhes. 
BERN, a city of Switzerland, and capital of the can- 


ton of that name, is ſituated in E. Long. 7. 40. N. 


Lat. 40. O. It is ſaid that the taking of a bear on the 
day on which the foundation of this city was laid, gave 
occaſion to its name; hence it is often in Latin called 
Arctopolis, i. e. the city of the bear, and has a. bear 
for its coat of arms. It is almoſt ſurrounded by the ri- 
ver Aar. The houſes are moſtly built of white free- 
ſtone, and, in the principal ftreets, have piazzas or 
arches under them, for the conveniency of walking dry 
in wet weather. Moſt of the ſtreets are paved with 
flints, and traverſed by a canal lined with free-ſtone, 
which is brought from a conſiderable diſtance, and is 


very uſeful in carrying off the filth of the city, ext in- 


28 fires, and other purpoſes. The city is large, 
anding almoſt in the middle of the canton, and con- 
taining ſeveral churches, of which one is called the 
Great Church, and the firſt miniſter thereof the dean, 
who is the head of the city-clergy. From an inſerip- 
tion near the great door of this church, it appears, that 
the firſt ſtone of it was laid in 1421. Over the ſame 
door is a repreſentation of the laſt judgment, in which, 
the ſculptor hath placed the pope among the * 
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Tn this city is alſo a college with eight profeſſors, a 
large public library, and a muſeum ; a ſtately granary, 
in which a great quantity of corn is always kept; a 
uildhall ; a well ſtored arſenal ; and ſeveral hoſpitals. 
Fa the arſenal is a wooden ſtatue of the famous Tell, 
which repreſents him as taking aim at the apple placed 
on the head of his ſon. There is alſo the ſtatue of 
Berch told von Zahringen, the founder of the city ; 
and two large horns of buffaloes or wild bulls, called 
in Latin Us, ſuch as are uſed in war by the can- 
ton of Uri inſtead of trumpets, and taken from it in 
the year 1712. Hard by alſo hang the groteſque 
dreſſes of thoſe who blew them. The inhabitants of 
Uri, who boaſt their deſcent from the old Tau, bear a 
buffalo's head in their riſci, coat of arms ; and the per- 


ſon who blows the great horn in time of war, is called 


the bu/l of Uri. In the Dominican church, a hole in 
the wall is always ſhewn to ſtrangers, by means of 
which, it having a communication with the cell of a 
monk in an adjoining monaſtery, the pious fraud of 
making an image of the Virgin appear to ſpeak was 


once carried on, which for a while anſwered the pur- 


poſes of the monks very well; but they were at laſt de- 
tected and puniſhed. This city, though larger, is not 
ſo populous nor ſo well built as that of Zurich. On the 
eaſt fide of it is a handſome ſtone bridge; and near the 

reat church is a very fine platform ſome hundred feet 
in height, which makes a moſt delightful walk, being 

lanted with limes, and commanding a charming pro- 
Tpett, particularly of the mountains of the Griſons, co- 
vered with mow in the midſt of fummer. In 1654 a 
ſtudent of divinity, being on horſeback, and in liquor, 
leaped over this terrace without receiving any other 
hurt than breaking a leg, and lived many years after, 
but the horſe was killed. In the upper part of the city 


are always kept a number of bears in two incloſures, 


with fir-trees for them to clamber and play upon. Of 


the burghers of Bern, only thoſe are qualified for the 
eee and magiſtracy of the city, who are the de- 
cendants of ſuch as were made burghers before the 
year 1635. Other qualifications are fo neceſſary; in 
particular, they muſt not be under 30 years of age, 
and muſt be enrolled in one of the 12 companies. Fo 
obtain a country government, or to hold any conſider- 
able employment, the candidate alſo muſt be married. 


The great council, in which the ſovereignty of the 


canton is veſted, conſiſts, when full, of 229 but is ge- 
nerally much ſhort of that number, 80 or more often 
dying before their places are filled up. The leſſer 
council ſenate, or, as it is called, the daily council, be- 
cauſe it meets every day, Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepted, conſiſts of 27 members, including the two præ- 
tors or advoyers, the four tribunes of the people, the 
two treaſurers, and the two heimlichers or ſecrecy- 
men, ſo called becauſe to them all ſecrets relating to 
the ſtate are diſcovered. The members of the great 
and little councils mutually fill up the vacancies that 
happen in theſe two colleges. How the bailiffs are 
choſen we have already taken notice. Our limits will 
not permit us to enter into any further detail with re- 
ſpect to the government: only it is to be obſerved in 
general, that all the officers of any note are choſen out 
of the great or little councils ; and that all the bailiffs 


and caſtellans of the canton continue ſix years in office. 


The trade of the city is not very great, but was leſs 
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before the French refugees ſettled therein: ſome, how. Bern 
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ever, doubt whether it has been a gainer by them; ag 
by their introduction of French modes and luxury, they 
have helped to baniſh the ancient Helvetic limplicity 
and frugality. The territory immediately under its ju- 
riſdiction is divided into four governments, with which 
the four venners, or ſtandard-bearers, are inveſted. It 
declared for the reformation in 1528, after a ſolemn 
diſputation. Here the Britiſh envoy to the cantons 
reſides. | 
BERx- Machine, the name of an engine for rootin 


up trees, invented by Peter Sommer, a native of Bern 


in Switzerland. | 2 | 

This machine is repreſented by a figure on plate 
LVII. fig. 2. drawn from a model in the machine. 
room of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 


. &c, It conſiſts of three principal parts; the beam, the 


ram, and the lever. The beam ABC, (ns 1.) of 
which only one fide is ſeen in the figure, is compoſed 
of two ſtout planks of oak three inches thick at leaſt, 
and ſeparated by two tranſverſe pieces of the ſame wood 
at A and C, about three inches thick. Theſe planks 
are bored through with correſponding holes, as repre- 
ſented in the figure, to receive iron pins, upon which 
the lever acts between the two ſides of the beam, and 


'which are ſhifted higher and higher as the tree is 
raiſed or rather puſhed out of its place. The ſides 


are well ſecured at the top and bottom, by ſtrong iron 
hoops. The iron pins on which the lever reſts ſhould 
be an inch and a 
which they paſs an inch and a half, in diameter. The 
poſition of theſe holes 1s ſufficiently indicated by the 
figure. The foot of the beam, when the machine is 
in action, is ſecured by ſtakes, repreſented at G, dri- 
ven into the earth. The ram D, which is made of 
oak, elm, or ſome other ſtrong wood, is capped with 
three ſtrong iron ſpikes, repreſented at f, which take 
faſt hold of the tree. This ram is fix or eight inches 
ſquare; and a lit is cut lengthwiſe through the middle 
of it, from its lower end at K, to the fir ferule a, in 
order to allow room for the chain g / to play round the 
pulley K, which ſhould be four inches thick, and nine 
inches in diameter. This ram is raiſed by means of the 
chain g, which ſhould be about ten feet long, with 
links four inches and three quarters in m_ and an 
inch thick. One end of this chain is faſtened to the 
top of the beam at C, while the other, after paſſing 
through the lower part of the ram, and over the pulley 
K, terminates in a ring or link repreſented n' 3. the 
two ears 9 2 of which ſerve to keep it in a true poſi- 
tion between the two planks of the beam. In this ring 
the hook P is inſerted. The hook is repreſented 
profile, no 2. where F is the part that takes hold of 
the ring. But it muſt be obſerved, that the parts of 
this machine, repreſented in nꝰ 2, 3, are drawn on à 
ſcale twice as large as the whole engine. The hook 
F, no 2. ſhould be made of very tough iron, as well as 
the handle D, and the arch Ec. This handle ſhould 
be two inches thick at z, where it joins to the hook, 
and the thickneſs gradually leſſen by degrees up #2 
the arch, which need not be more than half an a 

thick. On each fide of the pin z, is a e er 
notch, x, y, which reſts alternately on the pins * — 
the machine is worked. The hole D, and the 4 


E r, ſerve to fix a long lever of wood E F, n- —— 


quarter, and the holes through 
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ben means of two iron pins; and by this contrivance the le- 

| ver is either raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure, in order to 
Bernard. render the working of the machine eaſy in whatever 
e part of the beam the lever may be placed: for with- 
out this contrivance the extremity of the lever E F, 
would, when the handle was near the top of the beam, 
be much higher than men ſtanding upon the ground 
could reach. It muſt however be remembered, that the 
ever is often ſhortened by this contrivance, and conſe- 
quently its power leſſened. 

The machine is worked in the following manner: It 
is placed againſt a tree, in the manner repreſented in 


of the tree, and the end of the beam A be ſupported 
by {takes repreſented at G. The iron handle, n® 2. is 
placed in the opening between the two planks of the 
beam, and the wooden lever fixed to it by means of the 
iron pins already mentioned. The hook F takes hold 
of the chain, and one of the iron pins is thruſt into the 
outer row of holes, by which means the outer notch x 
will reſt on the pin, which will be now the centre of 
motion; and the end of the lever E, uo 1. being preſſed 
downwards, the other notch y, n“ 2. will be raiſed, 
and at the ſame time the chain, and conſequently the 
ram. The other iron pin is now to be thruſt into the 
hole in the inner row, next above that which was be- 
fore the centre of motion, and the end of the lever E 
elevated or puſhed upwards, the latter- pin on which 
the notch y reſts now becoming the centre of motion. 
By this alternate motion of the lever, and ſhifting the 
pins, the chain 1s drawn upwards over the pulley K, 
and conſequently the whole force of the engine. ex- 


in order to leſſen the friction of that part of the ma- 
chine, 5 
From this account the reader will very eaſily perceive 
that the machine is nothing more than a ſingle pulley, 
compounded with a lever of the firſt and ſecond order. 
It muſt however be remembered, that as the puſh of 
the engine is given in an oblique direction, it will exert 
a greater or leſſer force againſt the horizontal roots of 
the tree in proportion to the angle formed by the ma- 
chine with the plane of the horizon; aud that the 
angle of 45 is the maximum, or that when the ma- 
chine will exert its greateſt force againſt the horizontal 
roots of the tree. | 
BERNACLE, in ornithology. See Anas. 
BERNARD (St), the firſt abbot of Clairvaux, was 
born in the year 1091, in the village of Fountaine, in 
Burgundy. He acquired ſo great a reputation by his 
zeal and abilities, that all the affairs of the church ap- 
peared to reſt upon his ſhoulders, and kings and prin- 
ces ſeemed to have choſen him for a general arbitrator 
of their differences. It was owing to him that Inno- 
cent II, was acknowledged ſovereign pontiff, and after 
the death of Peter Leonis anti- pope, that Victor, who 
had been named ſucceſſor, made a voluntary abdication 
of his dignity. He convicted Abclard at the council 
of Sens, in the year 1140. He oppoſed the monk 
Raoul; he perſecuted the followers of Arnaud de Breſ- 
ſe; and, in 1148, he got Gilbert de la Porvice, bi- 
!aop of Poitiers, and Eonde l' Etoile, to be condemned 
in the counci} of Rheims. By ſuch zealous behaviour 
he verified (fays Mr Bayle) the interpretation of his 


mother's dream. She dreamed, when ſhe was with 
Vor., II. 


. ̃ al! w db 


ae 


the figure, fo that the iron ſpikes at / may have hold 


erted againſt the tree. There is a ſmall wheel at L, 
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child of him, that ſhe ſhould bring forth a white dog, Bernard. 
whoſe barking ſhould be very loud. Being aſtoniſhed TT 
at this dream, ſhe conſulted a monk, who ſaid to her, 

« Be of good courage; you ſhall have a fon who ſhall 

guard the houſe of God, and bark loudly againſt the 

enemies of the faith.” But St Bernard went even be- 

yond the prediction, for he barked ſometimes againſt 
chimerical enemies : he was more happy in extermi- 

nating the heterodox, than in ruining the infidels; and 


yet he attacked theſe laſt, not only with the ordinary 


arms of his eloquence, but alſo with the extraordinary. 
arms of prophecy. He preached up the cruſade under 
Lewis the Younger, and by this means he enlarged 
the troops of the cruſaders beyond expreſſion: but all _ 
the fine hopes with which he flattered the people were 
diſappointed by the event ; and when complaint was 
made, that he had brought an infinite number of 
Chriſtians to ſlaughter, without going out of his own 
country, he cleared himſelf, ſaying, that the fins of the 
Croiſes had hindered the effect of his prophecies. In 
ſhort, he is ſaid to have founded 160 monaſteries, and 
to have wrought a great number of miracles. He died 
on the 20th of Auguſt, 1153, at 63 years of age. The 
beſt edition of his works is that of 1690, by father 
Mabillon. 
Bernard (Dr Edward), a learned aſtronomer, lin- 
guilt, and critic, was born at Perry St Paul, on the 
24 of May, 1638, and educated at Merchant-Tay- 
lor's ſchool, and St John's college, Oxford. During 
his ſtay at ſchool, he had laid in an uncommon fund of 
claſſical learning; - ſo that, on his going to the univerſi- 
ty, he was a great maſter of all the elegancies of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and not unacquainted with 
the Hebrew. On his ſettling in the univerſity, he ap- 
plied himſelf with great g—_—_ to hiſtory, philology, 
and philoſophy ; and made himſelf maſter of the He- 
brew, Syriac, Arabic, and Coptic languages, and then 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the mathematics under 
the famous Dr Wallis. Having ſucceſſively taken the 


degrees of bachelor and maſter of arts, and afterwards 


that of bachelor of divinity in 1668, he went to Ley- 
den to conſult ſeveral oriental manuſcripts left to that 
univerſity by Joſeph Scaliger and Levinus Warnerus. 
At his return to Oxford, he collated and examined the 


-moſt valuable manuſcripts in the Bodleian library; 


which induced thoſe who publiſhed any ancient au— 
thors, to apply to him for his obſervations or emenda- 
tions from the manuſcripts at Oxford ; which he readily 
imparted, grudging neither time nor pains to ſerve the 
learned ; and by this means he became engaged in a 
very extenſive correſpondence with the learned of molt 
countries. In the year 1669, the famous Chriſtopher 
Wren, Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford, ha- 
ving been appointed ſurveyor-general of his majeſty's 
works, and being much detained at London by this 
employment, he obtained leave to name a deputy at 
Oxford, and pitched upon Mr Bernard, which enga- 
ed the latter in a more particular application to the 
ſtudy of aſtronomy. In 1676, he was ſent by the earl 
of Arlington to France, in order to be tutor to the 
dukes of Grafton and Northumberland, ſons to King 
Charles II. by the dutcheſs of Cleveland, who then li- 
ved with their mother at Paris: but the ſimplicity of 
his manners not ſuiting the gaicty of the dutcheſs's fa- 
mily, he returned, about a year after, to Oxford, and 
7e 6 pur- 
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church of Vinſobres in the ſame province. 


„ 
purſued his ſtudies; in which he made great proficien- 
cy, as his many learned aſtronomical and critical works 
ſhew. He compoſed tables of the longitudes, lati- 
tudes, right aſcenſions, &c. of the fixed ſtars ; Obſer- 
vations in Latin on the Obliquity of the Ecliptic ; and 
other pieces inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
He alſo wrote, 1. A Treatiſe of the ancient Weights 
and Meaſures. 2. Chronclogiæ Samaritane Synofp/tr, in 
two tables. 3. Teſtimonies of the Ancients concern- 
ing the Greek Verſion of the Old Teſtament by the 
Seventy ; and ſeveral other learned works. He was a 
perſon of great piety, virtue, and humanity ; and died 
on the 12** of January, 1696, in the 597 year of his 
ape, leaving behind him a great number ot learned and 
valuable manuſcripts. | 

BzzxarD (James), profeſſor of philoſophy and ma- 
thematics, and miniſter of the Walloon church at Leyden, 
was born September 18, 1658, at Nions in Dauphine. 
Having ſtudied at Geneva, he returned to France in 
1679, and was choſen miniſter of Venterol, a village 
in Dauphine. Some time after, he was removed to the 
But the 
perſecutions raiſed againſt the Proteſtants in France 
baving obliged him to leave his native country, he re- 


tired to Holland, where he was received with great ci- 


vility, and was appointed one of the penſionary mini- 
ſters of Ganda. In July 1688, he began a political 
publication intitled Hiſtoire abregee de L. Europe, &c. 


| which he continued monthly till December 1688, and 


makes ſive volumes in 12m. In 1692, he began his 
Lettres Hiſtoriques, containing an account of the moſt 
important tranſactions in Europe, with neceſſary reflec- 
tions. - He carried on this work, which was alſo pu- 


bliſhed monthly, till the end of the year 1698. It was 


afterwards continued by other hands, and conliſts of a 
great many volumes. Mr Le Clerc having left off his 
Bibliotheque univerſelle, in 1691, Mr Bernard wrote 
the greateſt part of the 20" volume, and by himſelf car- 
ried on the five following to the year 1693. In 1699, 
he collected and publiſhed A4d&es ef negotiations de la 
paix de Ryfavic, in four volumes 129. Jo 1698 he be- 
gan the Nouvelles de republique des lettres, which he 
continued till December 1710. Mr Bernard having 
acquired great reputation by his works, as well as by 
his ſermons at Ganda, and the Hague, the congrega- 
tion of the Walloon church at Leyden became extreme- 
ly defirous to have him for one of their miniſters ; and 
a vacancy happening in 1705, he was unanimouſly cho- 
ſen. About the ſame time, Mr de Volder profeſſor of 
philoſophy and mathematics at Leyden having re- 
igned, Mr Bernard was appointed his ſucceſſor ; and 
the univerſity preſented him with the degrees of doctor 
of philoſophy and maſter of arts. His public and 
private lectures took up a great part of his time; yet 
he did not neglect his paſtoral function, but compoſed 
tus ſermons with great care: he wrote alſo two excel- 
lent treatiſes, one on a late repentance, the other on 
the excellency of religion, In 1716, he publiſhed a 
ſupplement to Moreri's dictionary in two volumes folio, 
'Fhe ſame year he reſumed his Nouvelles de la repu- 
blique des lettres; which he continued till his death, 
which happened the 27h of April, 1718, in the 60th 
year of his age. | 
BeRNARD the Great (St); a mountain in Savoy and 
Switzerland, between Valais and the valley of Aouſt, 
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It is about five miles in circumference; the ſoil is ſandy, 


procation of the flux and reflux of the ſea, and another 
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at the ſource of the rivers Drance and Doria. The Bernardine 
top is always covered with ſnow, and there is a great | 
monaſtery ſeated thereon, where the monks always en. ner. 
tertain travellers without diſtinction of religion for three 
days. 

BERNARDINE (St), was born at Maſſa in Tuf. 
cany, in 1380. In 1404 he entered into a Franciſcan 
monaſtery near Sienna, where he became an eminent 
preacher; and was afterward ſent to Jeruſalem, as 
commiſſary of the Holy Land. On his return to Italy, 
he vilited ſeveral cities, where. he preached with ſuch 
applauſe, that the cities of Ferrara, Sienna, and Ur- 
bino, defired Pope Eugenius IV. to appoint him their 
biſhop : but Bernardine refuſed the honour, accepting 
only the office of vicar- general of the friars of the ob- 
ſervance for all Italy. He repaired and founded above 
300 monaſteries in that country ; died in 1444; was 
canonized in 1450 by Pope Nicholas, and his works 
were publiſhed at Venice, in 1591, in 4 vols 4*®. 

BERNARDINES, an order of monks, founded by 
Robert abbot of Moleme, and reformed by St Ber- 
nard. They wear a white robe with a black ſcapy- 
lary ; and when they officiate they are clothed with a 
large gown, which is all white, and hath great ſleeves, 
with a hood of the ſame co.our.— The Bernardines dif. 
fer very little from the Ciſtercians. They had their ori- 
gin toward the beginning of the 12h century. 

BE RNA, a town of Upper Normandy in France, 
ſeated on the river Carantone, in E. Long. o. 50. N. 
Lat 49. 6. = © 

BERNBURG, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and principality of Anhalt, where a 
branch of the houſe of Anhalt reſides. It is ſeated on 
the river Sara, in E. Long. 12. 30. N. Lat. 51.55. 

BERNERA, one of the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, 
lying about two leagues to the ſouthward of Harries. 


but, when manured with the alga marina, extremely 
fertile, producing an increaſe of 30 fold of barley ; nay, 
one grain has been known to produce 14 ears when the 
ſeaſon was remarkably favourable. The face of the 
iſland is extremely agreeable in ſummer, exhihiting a 
pleaſing variety of corn fields and clover paſture. Here 
is a freſh-water lake called Lechbruzs, diverſified with 
ſmall iflands, and abounding with eels, which the na- 
tives, by the help of lights, catch in the night-time, as 
they fall down a rivulet towards the ſea in heaps twiſted 

together. There are two chapels in this ifland dedica- 
ted to St Aſaph and St Columbus; and near the for- 
mer is a ftone ſtanding about 8 feet above the ground. 
At the eaſt end of this iſland there is a ftrange reci- 


no leſs remarkable upon the weft fide of the long iſland. 
The tides from the ſouth-weſt run along northward; bY 
that during the ordinary courſe of the tides the flood 
runs caſt in the frith where Bernera lies, and the ebb 
runs weſt: thus the ſea ebbs and flows regularly for 
four days before, and as long after, the full and change 
of the moon; the ſpring-tides generally riſing 14 feet 
perpendicular, and the others proportionably: but for 
four days before, and as many after, the quarter moons, 
there is a ſingular variation; at that time a ſoutherly 
moon making high water, the courſe of the tide being 
eaſtward, it begins to flow at half an hour after nine in 


the morning, and continues to flow till half an hour af- 
ter 
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pervicla ter three in the afternoon, when it is high water; but 
| when it begins to ebb, the current {till runs eaſtward, 
zernini. til it is low water; ſo that the tide runs eaſtward 12 
—— hours together, that is, from half paſt nine in the morn- 
ing, till half paſt nine at night; yet when the night 
tide begins to flow, the current turns and runs weſtward 
all night for 12 hours, during both flood and ebb: thus 
the reciprocations continue, one flood and ebb running 
ealtward, and another weſtward, till within four days 
of the full and change of the moon ; then they reſume 
their ordinary courſe, running eaſt during the fix hours 
of flood, and weſt during the fix hours of ebb. There 
is another phenomenon in theſe tides no leſs remark- 
able than that juſt now mentioned. Between the vernal 
and autumnal equinox, that is, during one half of the 
year, the tides about the quarter moons run all day eaſt- 
ward, and all night weſtward; and during the other fix 
months their courſe is reverſed, being weltward in the 
day, and eaſtward in the night. | 
BERNICLA, in ornithology, the trivial name of a 
ſpecies of anas. - See ANAS. 

BERNICLE, in zoology. See Leeas. : 
BERNIER. (Nicholas), an eminent muſician and 
compoſer, was born at Mante on the Seine, in the year 
1664. By his merit in his profeſſion he attained to be 
conductor of the muſic in the chapel of St Stephen, 
and afterwards in that of the king. The regent duke 
of Orleans admired his works, and patronized their au- 
thor. This prince having given him a motet of his 
own compoſition to examine, and being impatient for 
his obſervations thereon, went to the houſe of Bernier, 
and entering his ſtudy, found the abbe de la Croix 
there criticifing his piece, while the muſician himſelf 
was in another room carouſing and ſinging with a com- 
pany of his friends. The duke broke in upon and in- 
terrupted their mirth, with a reprimand of Bernier for 
his inattention to the taſk aſſigned him. This muſician 
died at Paris in 1734. His five books of Cantatas and 
Songs for one and two voices, the words of which were 
written by Rouſſeau and Fuſelier, have procured him 
creat reputation. There are'beſides of his compoſition 
Les Nuits de Sceaux, and many motets, which are ſtill 
in great eſteem. 
| Beanies (Francis), ſurnamed the Mogul, on ac- 
count of his travels and reſidence in that country, was 
born at Angers, in France; and after he had taken his 
degree of doctor of phylic at Montpellier, left his coun- 
try in 1654, went to Egypt, to the Holy Land, and 
to the kingdom of the Mogul, where he was phyſician 
to that monarch, attended him in his journeys, and 
ſtayed there 12 years. Upon his return to France, he 
publiſhed the Hiſtory of the countries he had viſited; 
and ſpent the remainder of his life in compoſing vari- 
ous other works, particularly an Abridgement of the 
philoſophy of Gaſſendus in 8 vols 12mo. His firſt work 
is eſteemed to be the beſt account we have of the coun- 
tries which are the ſubject of it. 

BERNINI (John Laurence), commonly called Ca- 
valiero Bernin, a Neapolitan, famous for his {kill in 
painting, ſculpture, architecture, and mechanics. He 
lirſt began to be known under the pontiſicate of Paul V. 
Rome is indebted to this artiſt for ſome of its greateſt 
ornaments; and there are in the church of St Peter, no 
leſs than 15 different works of his hand. He died at 
Rome, in 1680. ; 
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BERNO, abbot of Richenou, in the dioet ſe of Con- 


ſtance, who flouriſhed about the year 1008, is celebra- 
ted as a poet, rhetor, mulician, philoſopher, and divine. 
He was the author of ſeveral treatiſes on muſic, parti- 
cularly of one De Inſtrumentis Muficalibus, beginning 
with the words Muficam non eſſe contem! which he de- 


dicated to Aribon, Archbiſhop of Mentz. He alſo 
wrote De Menſura Monochordi. But the moſt celebra- 
ted of his works is a treatiſe De Muſica ſeu Tonis, 
which he wrote and dedicated to Pelegrinus archbi- 
ſhop of Cologne, beginning Vero mundi iſti advenæ 
et peregrino. This latter tract is part of the Baliol 
manuſcript, and follows the Enchiridion of Odo: 
it contains a ſummary of the doctrines delivered by 
Boetius, an explanation of the eccleſiaſt ical tones, in- 
termixed with frequent exhortations to piety, and the 
application of muſic to religious purpoſes. He was 
highly favoured by the emperor Henry IT. for his great 
learning and piety ; and ſucceeded ſo well in his endea- 
vours to promote learning, that his abbey of Richenou 
was as famous in his time as thoſe of St Gaul and Cluni, 
then the moſt celebrated in France. He died in 1048; 


and was interred in the church of his monaſtery, which 


but a ſhort time before he had dedicated to St Mark. 
BERNOUILLI (James), a celebrated mathema- 


tician, born at Baſil, the 27th of December 1654. Ha- 


ving taken his degrees in the univerſity of Baſil, he ap- 
plied himſelf to divinity, not ſo much from inclination 
as complaiſance to his father. He gave very early 
proofs of his genius for mathematics, and ſoon became 
a geometrician, without any aſſiſtance from maſters, 
and at firſt almoſt without books: for he was not al- 
lowed to have any books of this kind; and if one fell 
by chance into his hands, he was obliged to conceal it, 
that he might not incur the reprimands of his father, 
who deſigned him for other ſtudies. This ſeverity made 
him chuſe for his device, Phaeton driving the chariot 
of the ſun, with theſe words, Invito patre ſidera verſo, 
„I traverſe the ſtars againſt my father's inclination :” 
This had a particular reference to aſtronomy, the part 
of mathematics to which he at firſt applied himſelf. 
But the precautions of his father did not avail, for he 
purſued his favourite ſtudy with great application. In 
1656 he began his travels, 
he fell upon a method to teach a young girl to write, 
though ſhe had loſt her ſight when the was but two 
months old. At Bourdeaux he compoſed univerſal gno- 
monic tables, but they were never publiſhed. He re- 
turned from France to his own country in 1680. About 
this time there appeared a comet, the return of which 
he foretold; and wrote a ſmall treatiſe upon it, which 


he afterwards tranſlated into Latin. He went ſoon af- 


ter to Holland, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the new philoſophy. After having vifited Flanders and 
Brabant, he went to Calais, and paſſed over from thence 
to England. At London he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with all the moſt eminent men in the ſeveral ſci- 
ences; and had the honour of being frequently preſent 
at the philoſophical ſocieties held at the houſe of the 
famous Mr Boyle. He returned to his native country 
in 1682; and he exhibited at Baſil a courſe of experi- 
ments in natural philoſophy and mechanics, which con- 
liſted of a variety of new diſcoveries. In 1682, he pu- 
bliſhed his eſſay of a new ſyſtem of comets; and the 
year following, his diſſertation on the weight of air. 
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Berno, 


Bernouilli. 


When he was at Geneva, 


Mr 
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Bernoulli Mr Leibnitz, about this time, having publiſhed in the 


| 


Berre. 


Ata Eruditorum at Leipfic ſome eſſays of his new Cal- 
culus differentialis, or infinimens petits, but concealed 
the art and method of it ; Mr Bernouilli, and one of 
his brothers, diſcovered, by the little which they ſaw, 
the beauty and extent of it: they endeavoured to un- 
ravel the ſecret ; which they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
Mr Leibnitz declared, that the invention belonged to 
them as much as to himſelf. In 1687, the profeſſor- 
ſhip of mathematics at Baſil being vacant, Mr Bernou- 
illi was appointed his ſucceffor. He diſcharged this 
truſt with univerſal applauſe ; and his reputation drew 
a great number of foreigners from all parts to hear his 
1 1 He had an admirable talent in teaching, and 
adapting himſelf to the different genius and capacity 
of his ſcholars: In 1699, he was admitted into the aca- 
demy of ſciences at Paris as a foreign member, and in 
1701 the ſame honour was conferred upon him by the 
academy of Berlin. He wrote ſeveral pieces in the 
Acta Eruditorum of Leipfic, the Fournal des Scavans, 
and the Hiſtoire de Pacademie des ſciences. His aſſiduous 


application to his ſtudies brought upon him the gout, 


and by degrees a flow fever, of which he died the 16 
of Auguſt 1705, in the 5815 year of his age.—Archi- 


medes having found out the proportion of a ſphere to 
a cylinder circumſcribed about it, ordered it to be en- 


graven upon his monument. In imitation of him, Mr 
Bernouilli appointed, that a ſpiral logarithmical curve 
ſhould be inſcribed upon his tomb, with thefe words, 
Eadem mutata reſurgo; in alluſion to the hopes of the 
reſurreQion, which are repreſented in ſome meaſure by 
the properties of the curve which he had the honour of 
diſcovering. 

BEROEA, (anc. geog.) a noble city of Macedonia 
to the ſouth of Edeſſa, or gz, and ſouth-eaſt of Cyr- 
tus. The people are commended in Scripture for their 
reception of the Goſpel on a fair and impartial exami- 
nation; now ſuppoſed to be Aleppo. See that article. 

BEROOT, a town of Phœnicia, a province of Sy- 
ria in Turky in Aſia. It is the ancient Berytus; but 
there are now no remains of its former beauty, except 
its fituation, which is very agreeable, and in a fertile 
foil. It is juſt far enough from the ſea to prevent the 
inconveniences of an inundation. There are very fine 
ſtreams of water which flow from the mountains, and 
are diſperſed into beautiful fountains through ſeveral 
parts of the town. The great Chriſtian church is 
turned into a moſque, and there is a poor old one for 
the uſe of the Greeks. It is adorned with ſeveral old 
pictures, particularly that of St Nicephorus, with a 
beard down to his feet. The wall on the ſouth fide of 
the town 1s yet entire, and ſeems to have been built out 

of the ruins of the old city. At a little diſtance from the 
city there are pillars of granite, and the ruins of floors 
of Moſaic work. On the ſea-ſhore is an old ruined 
caſtle, and the remains of a mole, E. Long. 35. 38. 
N. Lat. 34. 18. | 

BEROSUS, prieft of the temple of Belus at Baby- 
lon, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, wrote the 
Hiſtory of Chaldea, which 1s often cited by the an- 


cients, and of which Joſephus gives ſome curious frag-. 


ments. 'The Athenians, according to Pliny, canfed his 
ſtatue, with a golden tongue, to be placed in their Gym- 
naſium. | 


BERRE, a town of Provence in France, ſeated on 
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a lake of the fame name. It is remarkable far the Berriman, 
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quantity and goodnefs of the ſalt that is made there, 
but the air is very unwholeſome. E. Long. 4. 32. N. 
Lat. 43. 32. 

BERRIMAN (Dr William), was the ſon of Mr 
John Berriman apothecary in Biſhopſgate-ftreet, Lon- 
don, where he was born on the 24˙j of September 
1688, He ſtudied at Orie]-college, Oxford, where he 
took his ſeveral degrees, and became curate and lectu- 
rer of All-hallows, in Thames-ftreet, and lecturer of 
St Michael's, Queenhithe. In 1720, he was appointed 
domeſtic chaplain to Dr Robinſon biſhop of London, 
who ſoon after collated him to the livins of St An- 
drew's Underſhaft; and in 1927, he was elected fellow 
of Eton-college. He died on the 5*Þ of February, 1759, 
in the 62d year of his age. He wrote, 1. A ſeaſon- 
able review of Mr Whiſton's account of primitive dox- 
ologies. 2. An hiſtorical account of the Trinitarian 
controverſy, in 8 ſermons, at lady Moyer's lecture. 


3. Brief remarks on Mr Chandler's introduction to the 


hiitory of the inquifition. 4. Sermons at Boyle's lec- 
tures, 2 vols 8vo. 5. Chriſtian doctrines and duties 
explained and recommended, in 2 vols 8vo; and other 
works. | 

BERRY. See Bacca. F 

BERRY, a province of France, with the title of a 
duchy. It is bounded on the north, by Solome ; on 
the ſouth, by Marche; on the eaſt, by Nivernois and 
Bourbonnois; and on the welt, by Touraine. It is go 
miles in length from north to fouth, and 73 in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt. The air is very temperate; and the 
foil produces wheat, rye, and wine little inferior to 
Burgundy ; that of Sancerre, St Satur, and Laver- 
nuſſe, is the beſt. The fruits are in plenty, and pretty 
good. The paſtures are proper to fatten ſheep. This 
country produces alſo a good deal of hemp and flax. 
There are mines of iron and filver, but they are neglec- 
ted. The ſtone quarries, within half a league of Bour- 
ges, are very ſerviceable; 
there is a mine of oker, made uſe of in melting metals, 
and for painting. Near Bourges there is a cold mine- 
ral ſpring, which has a clammy fat pellicle over it every 
morning, of different colours. It lets fall a fine black 
ſmooth ſediment, which has the ſame ſmell, and almoit 
the ſame taſte, as guzpowder, which makes ſome con- 
clude it partakes of ſulphur, vitriol, and oker. The 
pellicle is as thick as a crown- piece; and when put on 


a red hot fire-ſhovel will bounce and ſparkle, as will alſo 


the ſediment. It is certain there is falt-petre in theſe 
waters, though vitriol ſeems to be the moſt predomi- 
nant. Theſe waters, drank on the ſpot, temperate the 
heat of the blood and humours, open obſtructions, and 
ſtrengthen the fibres. Berry is watered by ſeveral ri- 
vers, the principal of which are the Loire, the Creuie, 
the Cher, the Indre, the Orron, the Evre, the Aurette, 
the Maulon, the great and little Saudre, the Nerre, &. 
Near Liniers, there is a lake 20 miles round. Berry is 


divided into the upper and the lower, and Bourges is 


the capital city. 'The inhabitants of Bourges carry on 


a ſmall trade with corn down the Loire; but that of the 
wine above mentioned is much more conſiderable, it be- 
ing tranſported to Paris by means of that river and the 
canal of Briare. But the principal commerce conſiſts 
in the fat cattle which tliey ſend to Paris, and the great 


number of ſheep ; theſe laſt bear fine wool, — 
uſed 


In the parith of St Hilare 


Berry. 
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xerſello uſed in the manufactures of this province, and other parts 
| of the kingdom. There are two ſorts of manufactures 
Berwick. in Berry, the one for cloths and ſerges, and the other 
— for knit and wove ſtockings. There is likewiſe a great 
quantity of hemp, which 1s tranſported elſewhere, for 
they have not yet got the art of manufacturing it them- 
ſelves. At Aubigny there are 2000 perſons generally 
employed in the making of cloth. | 
BERSELLO, a fortified town of Italy in the Mo- 
deneſe. It was taken by prince Eugene in 1702, and 
by the French in 1703, who were obliged to abandon 
it in 1707. It is ſeated near the confluence of the ri- 
vers Linza and Po, in E. Long. 10. 30. N. Lat. 44. 55. 
BERSUIRE, a town of France in Lower Poictou. 
W. Long. o. 27. N. Lat. 46. 52. | 
BERTINE RO, a town of Romagnia in Italy, with 
a ſtrong citadel. It is the ſee of a biſhop; and 1s ſeated 
on an hill, in E. Long. 11. 47. N. Lat. 44.8. 
BERTRAND (St), an epiſcopal town of France, 
in Gaſcony, and capital of the country of Comminges. 
E. Long. o. 38. N. Lat. 43. 2. | 
BERVY, a ſea- port and parliament town in the 
county of Mearns in Scotland. W. Long. 2. o. N. 
Lat. 56. 40. Sh | 
BERWICK (the duke of), was natural fon of 


duke of Marlborough. He followed the fate of his fa- 
ther, and came into France after the revolution with 
James II. Here the duke of Berwick was recommend- 
ed to the court by his ſuperior merit : he was created 
marſhal of France, knight of the Holy Ghoſt, duke 
and peer of France, grandee of Spain, commander in 
chief of the French armies ; in all which ſtations his 
behaviour was ſuch, that few equalled, perhaps none 
ſurpaſſed, bim. He lived in an age when the renowned 
prince of Orange and many other of the greateſt men 
commanded againſt him. His courage was of the cool, 
ſteady kind; always poſſeſſing himſelf, taking all advan- 
tapes, not fooliſhly, raſhly, or wantonly throwing away 
the lives of his foldiers. He kept up on all occaſions the 

moſt ſtrict diſcipline; and did not ſpare puniſhment a- 


properly deſerved; for which ſome inconſiderate people 
have blamed him. He has been reflected upon by the 
very zealous and violent adherents of the Stuart family, 
for not being ſufficiently attached to that party, which 
was his own family. But by a cool examination of his 
actions, it will appear, that his behaviour in this par- 
ticular was, as in moſt parts of his life, ſenſible and 
juſt. When he accepted of employments, received ho- 
nours, dignities, and became a naturalized Frenchman, 
he thought it his duty, as an honeſt man, to become a 
Frenchman, and a real ſubject to the monarch who 
gave him bread; and to be, or not to be, in the intereſt 
of the Stuart family, according to the will and com- 
mands of the ſoverei gn whom he ſerved, and in the in- 
tereſt of France according to time and circumſtances; 
for there is no ſerving two maſters well. But when 
ordered by his king to be in that family's intereit, 
he acted with the greateſt ſincerity; and took the 
moſt effeAual and ſeuſible methods to ſerve that un- 
happy houſe, as the followin anecdote, if true, and 1t 

as great appearance and e r on its ſide, proves. 
The duke of Marlborough, after the ſigning of the 
ircaty of Utrecht, was cenſured by the Britiſh parlia- 
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James II. by Mrs Arabella Churchill, ſiſter to the great 


mong his ſoldiers for marauding and other crimes, when 
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ment for ſome of the army contracts in relation to Berwick. 
bread and forage; upon which he retired into France: 
and it was then credibly aſſerted, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough was brought over to the intereſt of the Stnart 
family ; for it is now paſt a doubt that queen Anne had 
a very ſerious intention of having her brother upon the 
throne of England after her death: and ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, as well as the time of that duke's landing in 
England, make many people believe he was gained 
over to the Stuart party, If the duke of Berwick was, 
directly or indirectly, the means of gaining his uncle 
over to that intereſt, he more effectually ſerved it than 
that raſh mock army of unhappy gentlemen who were 
taken priſoners at Prefton in 1715 had it in their power 
to do. In a word, the duke of Berwick was, without 
being a bigot, a moral and religious man; and fhewed. 
by his life and actions, that morality and religion are 
very compatible and conſiſtent with the life of a ſtateſ- 
man and a great general; and if they were oftener 
united in thoſe two profeſſions, it would be much hap- 
pier for the reſt of mankind. He was killed by a can- 
non-ball at the ſiege of Philipſburgh, in 1738. 
Berwick, a ſhire in Scotland, bounded by the river 
Tweed, on the ſouth; by Lothian, on the north; by 
the German Ocean, on the eaſt; and by Teviotdale on 
the welt. It abounds with corn and graſs, and has in 
it ſeveral ſeats of perſons of quality. The principal ri- 
vers are the Tweed, the Whiteater, Blackadder, Eye, 
and Ednel. The principal place is the town and cattle 
of Dunſe, which is the beſt place for trade inthe coun- 
try. It ſends two members to parliament. | 
Berwick (North), a town of Scotland, in the coun- 
ty of Lothian, ſeated on the Frith of Forth. It was 
near this place that genera] Cope was defeated by the 
rebels in 1745, and made his eſcape to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. W. Long. 2. 29. N. Lat. 5. 56. 
Berwick-upor-Taweed, is a town on the borders of 
England and Scotland, and a county of itſelf. It ſtands 
on the north or Scotch ſide of the river Tweed; and is 
pleaſantly ſituated on an eaſy dechvity, almoſt cloſe to 
the ſea. It has a ditch ori the north and eaſt; but on 
the ſouth and weſt it has high walls, regularly fortified, 
and planted with cannon, and to which the river ferves 
as a moat. The houſes are generally well built; and 
the town-houſe is a handſome ſtructure, with a lofty 
turret, in which are eight bells, and a fine clock, which 
tells the quarters, with four dials, one on each fide the 
ſquare. The church is a neat building, but has no. 
bells. The bridge is 947 feet long, and is ſupported 
by fifteen arches. The barracks form a large regular 
ſquare, and will hold two regiments of foot very con- 


veniently. The town is governed by a mayor, recor- 


der, town-clerk, and four bailiſſs; and has a coroner, 
a treaſurer, four ſerjeants at mace, and a water bailiff. 
It had a ſtrong caſtle, which now lies quite in ruins, 
It has a market on Saturdays, extremely well Tupplied ; 
and a fair on Friday in Trinity-week for black cattle 
and horſes. Corn and eggs are ſhipped from hence for 
London and other ports; but the principal trade is 
the ſalmon which are caught in the Tweed, and rec- 
koned to be as good as any in the kingdom. Some are 
ſent alive, and fome pickled in kits by perſons who ſub- 
ſiſt on that employment and are called ſalion coopers.. 
In June and July ſalmon is fold for a penny a pound. 
The living is a reQory, rated at 201. a year in the 

; king's. 
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king's books. W. Long. 1. 35. N. Lat. 55. 58. 
B ERV, or Bux, the vill or ſeat of habitation of a 


nobleman, a dwelling or manſion- houſe, being the chief 


of a manor: from the Saxon beorg, which fignifies a 
Vill or caſtle; for heretofore noblemens ſeats were caſtles 
fituated on hills, of which we have ſtill ſome remains; 
as in Herefordſhire, there are the berzes of Stockton, 
Hope, &c. It was anciently taken for a ſanctuary. 
BERYL, in natural hiſtory, called by our lapida- 
ries agua marina, is a pellucid gem of a bluiſh green 
colour, found in the Eaſt Indies and about the gold 
mines of Peru: we have alſo ſome from Sileſia, but 
what are brought from thence are oftener coloured 
cryitals than real beryls; and when they are genuine, 


they are greatly inferior both in hardneſs and luſtre to 


the oriental and Peruvian kinds. 

The bery], like moſt other gems, is met with both in 
the pebble and columnar form, but in the latter moſt 
frequently. In the pebble form it uſually appears of a 
roundiſh but flatted figure, and commonly full of ſmall 
flat faces, irregularly diſpoſed. In the columnar or 
cryſtalline form it always conſiſts of hexangular co- 
lumns, terminated by hexangular pyramids. It never 
receives any admixture of 0 e into it, nor loſes the 
blue and green, but has its genuine tinge in the degrees 
from a very deep and duſky to the paleſt imaginable of 
the hue of ſea-water. | 

The bery], in its perfect ſtate, approaches to the 
hardneſs of the garnet, but it is often ſofter; and its 
ſize is from that of a ſmall tare to that of a pea, a 
horſe - bean, or even a walnut. It may be imitated, by 
adding to 20 pounds of cryſtal-glaſs made without 
magneſia, fix ounces of calcined braſs or copper, and 
a quarter of an ounce of prepared zaffre.— The pro- 
perties of the beryl were very wonderful in the opinion 
of the ancient naturaliſts; it kept people from falling 


into ambuſcades of enemies, excited courage in the 


See Juge · 
n. 


fearful, cured diſeaſes of the eyes and ſtomach. It 
does none of theſe things now ; becauſe people are not 
ſimple enough to believe it has the virtue to do them, 
BervyL-cry/zal, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of what 
Dr Hill calls e//ijp9macroſty/a, or imperfect cryſtals, is 
of an extreme pure, clear, and equal texture, and 


icarce ever ſubject to the ſlighteſt films or blemiſhes. It 


is ever conſtant to the peculiarity of its figure, which 


is that of a long and ſlender column, remarkably ta- 
pering towards the top, and very irregularly hexangu- 
lar. It is of a very fine tranſparence, and naturally of 
a pale brown; and carries ſuch evident marks of diſtinc- 
tion from all brown cryltals, that our lapidaries call it, 
by way of eminence, the bery/-cry/tal, or imply the beryl. 
BERY TUS, (anc. geog.), a ſea- port town of Phœ- 
nicia on the Mediterranean, ſo ancient as to be thought 
to have been built by Saturn. 
Tryphon, but rebuilt by the Romans. Agrippa placed 
here two legions, whence it became a colony. It enjoyed 
the jus {talicum, and had an excellent ſchool for the 
itudy of the law in Juſtinian's time. Now Beroot; 
which ſee. | 
BES, or BEess1s, in Roman antiquity, two thirds 
of the as. See As. 
Brs alfo denotes two thirds of the jugerum *. 
BESAILE, ſignifies the father of a grand-father. 
BksaiLE, in law, a writ that lies where the great- 
grandfather was ſeiſed in fee of any lands, &c. at the 


$330 :1 . 


time of his death; and after his deceaſe, a ſtranger en- Beſaneqn 


It was deſtroyed by 
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ters thereon, the ſame day, and keeps out the heir. 
BESANCON, a city of France, capital of the 
Franche Compte, and one of the moſt ancient cities of 
Europe. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a 
parliament as well as a univerſity. It is ſeated on the 
river Dreux, which divides it into two parts, the great- 
eſt of which is a peninſula, The entrance is ſhut up 
by a mountain, on which they have built a large cita- 
del, which commands all the city. There are many 
names of places in and about the city, that are plainly 
corruptions of the Latin, and are marks of its anti- 
quity, as Chamars, Campus Martis, Chamuſe, Campus 
Muſarum, Chandane, Campus Dianz, &c. The me- 


tropolitan church is built at the bottom of St Stephen's 


hill; and is a very handſome ſtructure, with a high 
tower ſteeple. The great altar is placed in the middle 
choir, where on high days they expoſe reliques in ſilver 
ſhrines, enriched with gold and jewels. There are ſeve- 
ral tombs and other things remarkable in the churches ; 
and after you have paſt the church of Notre- Dame, 
and the ſquare that it looks into, you come to a trium- 


phal arch, erected in honour of the emperor Aurelian, 


on which are ſeveral figures of men and animals, pretty 
entire, It ſerves as a gate to the cloiſter of St John the 
Great. The great hoſpital of the order of the Holy 
Ghoſt is a ſtructure worth ſeeing. The ſtreets are 
wide and handſome ; and the houſes are well built with 
free-ſtone, and covered with ſlate, chiefly about the 
{quare called Battan, which is adorned with a fountain, 
the water of which proceeds from the ſtatue of Bac- 
chus. The river Dreux is paſſed over on a ſtone bridge, 
to enter from one part of Beſancon into the other. 
The market-place is at the entrance; and on the left 1s 
another ſquare, adorned with a fountain, where the 
great ſtreet begins, which traverſes all this part, from 
the bridge to St John the Great. The new ſquare is 
not far from this ſtreet, from whence you go to the 
town-houſe, which is a large ſtructure, with four whe, 4 
before the front of which is the ſtatue of Charles V. 
in bronze, with a globe in one hand, and a ſword in 
the other. The imperial eagle is raiſed over a large 
baſon, and ſpouts out water by both his beaks. The 


governor's palace is the moſt magnificent in the pro- 


vince, and there is a fountain a little farther, adorned 
with the figure of a naked woman, with water ſpring- 
ing out at her nipples. E. Long. 6. 10. N. Lat. 47. 26. 

BESANT, or BEZANT, a coin of pure gold, of an 


uncertain value, ſtruck at Byzantium, in the time of 


the Chriſtian emperors ; from hence the gold offered 
by the king at the altar, is called beſant or biſant. 


BESANT ED, or BEZAN TED. This word means 
full of beſants ; and is uſed to denote a field, rag 
or charge, covered with above eight beſants : for 1 
there be but eight or fewer, their number mult be par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

BESELEEL and Ooitan, architects, ſculptors. 
and painters, ſuppoſed to have made all the ornament 
in braſs, ſilver, &c. of the firſt tabernacle in the wil- 
derneſs, 1490 B. C. 


BESIE RS, or BrzikEks, an ancient and handſome 


8 . iſhop's 
town of France, in Lower Languedoc, with a biſhop 


ſee, and the title of a viſcounty. It has a delighthi 
ſituation ; and the country in which it ſtands is fe 


f ; : ed 
in corn, oil, and produces excellent wine. It 1s 5 X 


Belen, 


Beliilat 
| 
Beflica 
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on a hill near the river Orbe, in E. Long. 3. 23. N. Lat. 
| me 1 | 15 
Befſica- + ESISTAN, or BERSTEIN : Thus at Conftanti- 
— nople, Adrianople, and in ſome other towns within 
the Grand Signior's dominions, they call thoſe places 
where the merchants have their ſhops, and expole their 
merchandizes to ſale. Each ſort of merchants have 
their particular beſiſtan, which muſt alſo be underſtood 
of the workmen, all thoſe of the ſame trade working 
in the ſame place. Theſe beſiſtans are commonly large 
galleries, vaulted over, whoſe gates are ſhut every night. 
Sometimes the wardens and keepers of the beſiſtans 
will anſwer for the merchandizes, on paying them a 
very moderate perquilite for every ſhop. 
BESLERIA, (from Baſilius Beſler an apothecary 
at Nuremberg, author of a book intitled Hortis Ey- 
ſtetenſis ), a genus of the gs cy order, belonging 
to the didynamia claſs of plants. Of this genus there 
are three ſpecies, the melittifolia, with branching foot- 
ſtalks and oval leaves; the lutea, with ſimple foot- ſtalks 
growing in cluſters, and ſpear ſhaped-Jeaves ; and the 
criſtata, with ſtalks growing fingle, and a five-leaved 
involucrum. All theſe are natives of the warm- parts 
of America, and cannot be preſerved in this country 
without artificial heat. But as they are remarkable 
neither for beauty nor any other property, we forbear 
any particular deſcription. 7 
BESO RCH, a coin of tin, or ſome alloyed metal, 
current at Ormus, at the rate of n parts of a farthing 
ſterling. 
BESSARABIA, a territory of Turky in Europe, 
lying between Moldavia, the Danube, the Black- ſea, 
and Little Tartary. It is inhabited by independent 
Tartars, who maintain themſelves by their cattle, huſ- 
bandry, and by robbery. Their religion, manners, 
and cuſtoms, are the ſame with thoſe of the Crim Tar- 
tars. When there are any forces ſent againſt them, 
they retire among the mountains near the Black- ſea, 
where it is impoſſible to come at them on account of 
the moraſſes and defiles. 
BESSICA, (anc. geog.), a diſtrict of Thrace to- 
wards mount Hæmus to the fouth of the Hebrus. It 
was inhabited by a fierce and barbarous people noted 
for their robberies. Their chief city Uſcudama is now 
| known by the name of Adrianople. They lived under 
their own kings till the conſulate of M. Licinius Lu- 
cullus and C. Caſſius Varus; when the conſul Lucullus 
invaded their country, and having gained a great vie- 
tory over them, took their metropolis, and ſubjected 
the whole nation to the Roman laws. The Romans, 
notwithſtanding they had ſubdued them by force of 
arms, itil] ſuffered them to live under their own kings; 
tor Piſo, while he governed Macedon in quality of pro- 
conſul, having treacherouſly ſeized Rabocentus, whom 
Suetonius calls prince of the Beſi, cauſed him to be 
publicly beheaded. This affront ſo exaſperated the 


whole nation, that they revolted; but were overthrown 


Beliftan 


uring the civil wars of Rome they attempted anew 
o recover their liberty, but were again defeated by the 
femous M. Brutus. In the reign of Auguſtus one Vo- 
lopeſes, a native of the country, and prieit of Bacchus, 
ing, under pretence of religion, drawn together 
Seat crowds of people, made himſelf maſter of the 
ole country, and, entering the Cherſoneſus, com- 


I131 


in a great battle by Octavius the father of Auguſtus. 


1 * 


mitted there the moſt dreadful ravages. He was at 


laſt, however, overcome by L. Piſo ; who obliged the 


ſavage inhabitants to lay down their arms, and ſubmit \. 
to ſuch conditions as he was pleaſed to impoſe upon 
them. From this time the Beſſi continued ſubject to 
the Romans without attempting any more to regain 
their liberty. | 

BESSIS. See Bxs. | 

BESTAIL, or BESTIAL, in ancient ſtatutes, all 
kinds of beaſts, or cattle, eſpecially thoſe purveyed for 
the king's proviſion. 1 

BESTIARII, in Roman antiquity, ſuch as fought 
againſt beaſts, or thoſe who were expoſed to them by 
ſentence of the law. There were four kinds of befti- 


arii: the firſt were thoſe who made a trade of it, and 


fought for money; the ſecond were ſuch young men as, 
to ſhew their ſtrength and dexterity in managing their 


arms, fought againſt beaſts; the third kind was, where 


ſeveral beſtiarii were let looſe at once, well armed, 


againſt a number of beafts ; and the fourth kind were 


thoſe condemned to the beaſts, conſiſting either of ene- 
mies taken priſoners in war, or as being ſlaves, and 
guilty of ſome enormous crime; thoſe were all expoſed 
naked, and without defence. 

BESTRICIA, a town of Tranſylvania, remarkable 
for the gold mines in its neighbourhood. E. Long. 
22. 5, N. Lat. 48. o. 9 ; | 

BETA, the BBE T HJ; a genus of the digynia order, 
belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. | 

Species. 1, The maritima, or ſea-heet, grows na- 
turally by the ſea-ſide, and in ſalt marſhes, in many 
parts of England, as alſo on the Baſs iſland at the 
mouth of the Forth in Scotland. It has been ſuppoſed 
by many to be only a variety of the common white 
beet; but Mr Miller aſſures us he has been unable to 
make any variation in them by culture. 2. The hor- 
tenſis, or common white beet, is cultivated in gardens 
for the ſake of its leaves, which are frequently uſed in 
ſoups. The root of this fort feldom grows larger than 
a man's thumb; the ſpikes of flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves, which are long, and have nar- 
row leaves placed between the flowers. The lower 
leaves of the plant are thick and ſucculent, and their 
footſtalks broad. The varieties of this are, the white 
beet, the green beet, and the Swiſs or chard beet. 
Theſe will vary from the one to the other, but have 
never been found to change to the firſt or third ſort. 
3. The vulgaris, or red beet, with a pyramidal root, 
bath large, thick, ſucculent leaves, which are for the 
moſt part of a dark-green or purple colour. The 
roots of this are large, and of a deep red colour. The 
larger theſe roots grow, the tenderer they are; and the 
deeper their colour, the more they are eſteemed The. 
varieties of this ſpecies are, the common red beet, the 
turnip-rooted beet, and the green-Jleaved red beet. 

Culture. The common white beet is commonly 
ſown by itſelf in the beginning of March, upon aa 
open ſpot of ground, not too moiſt. When the plants 
have put out four leaves, the ground ſhould be hoed as: 
is practiſed for carrots, carefully cutting up all the 
weeds, and alſo the plants where they are too near 
each other, leaving them at leaſt fix inches aſunder, 
In three weeks or a month's time the ground {hould he 
hoed a ſecond time to cut vp the weeds ard thin the 
plants to a greater diſtance, for by this time they will 
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be out of danger; ſo ſhould not be left nearer than 
cight or nine inches, if regard 1s had to the goodneſs 
of the leaves ; and if it 18 of the Swils kind, with broad 
leaves, the plants muſt not be nearer than a foot. In 


ſix weeks after, the ground ſhould be hoed over a third 
time, which if properly done will deſtroy all the weeds. 


After this the plants will ſpread and prevent the weeds 
from growing, therefore will want but little cleaning 
for a conſiderable time, and the leaves will ſoon be fit 
for uſe. The outer larger leaves ſhould be firſt gathered, 
leaving the {maller inner ones to grow large; by which 


method a ſmall ſpot of ground will ſupply a moderate 


family for a whole year, provided the plants are not 
allowed to run to ſeed, for in that caſe they will not 
be good. th 

The red beet is frequently ſown with onions, car- 
rots or parſnips; but if theſe are not to be ſoon removed, 
the beets ought to be ſown by themſelves. This fort 
requires a deep light ſoil ; the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in 
March, and muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the 
former fort : but- the plants ſhould not be left nearer 
than a foot diſtance, or in a good land a foot and a 
half; for the leaves will cover the ground at that diſ- 


tance, The roots will be fit for uſe in autumn, and 


continue good all winter; but in the ſpring, when they 

begin to ſhoot, they will be hard and ftringy. 
Medicinal and other uſes, DeccQtions of beets gen- 

tly looſen the belly; hence they have been ranked among 


the emollient herbs: the plants remaining after the 


boiling are ſuppoſed to have rather a contrary effect. 


They afford little nouriſhment, and are ſaid by ſome 


to be prejudicial to the ſtomach. The juice expreſſed 
from the roots is a powerſul errhine. The root of the 


red beet is ſometimes uſed to improve the colour of 


claret ; and Mr Margraff found that good ſugar might 
be produced from the roots of the white kind by the 
methods practiſed abroad for procuring it from the ſu- 
gar cane. By ſome it is reccommended to cultivate 


See Agri- the white beet in large quantities, as food for cattle“. 


culture, 
n9 50, 


BETANZOS, a town of Galicia in Spain, ſeated 
on the Mandeo, and a bay of the fea, in W. Long. 7. 
50. N. Lat. 43. 21. 

BETEL, or BETIE, in botany, an Indian plant of 
great uſe and eſteem in the eaſt, where it makes a con- 
ſiderable article of commerce. It is a creeping and 


elimbing plant like the ivy; and its leaves a good deal 
reſemble thoſe of the citron, though they are longer 


and narrower at the extremity, It grows in all parts 
of India, but thrives beſt in moiſt places. The na- 
tives cultivate it as we do the vine, placing props for 
it to run and climb upon; and it is a common practice 
to plant it again{t the tree which bears the areca- nut. 

At all times of the day, and even in the night, the 
Indians chew the leaves of the betel, the bitterneſs of 
which is corrected by the areca that is wrapped up in 
them. There is conſtantly mixed with it the chinam, 
a kind of burnt lime made of ſhells. The rich frequently 
add perfumes, either to gratify their vanity or their 
ſenſuality. e 

It would be thought a breach of politeneſs among 
the Indians to take leave for any long time, withont 
preſenting each other with a purſe of betel. It is a 
pledge of friendſhip that relieves the pain of abſence. 
No one dares to ſpeak to a ſuperior unleſs his mouth is 
perfumed with betel ; it would even be rude to neglect 


[1132 J | WY 
this precaution with an equal, The women of gallan. - Beeltc,, 
try are the molt laviſh in the uſe of betel, as being a Beile | 
powerful incentive to love. Betel is taken after m hy on 


TEE: 


it is chewed during a vilit ; it is offered when you meet, 
and when you ſeparate ; in ſhort, nothing is to be done 


without betel. If it is prejudicial to the teeth, it aſſiſts 


and ſtrengthens t he ſtomach. At leaſt, it is a general 
faſhion that prevails throughout India. | 


BETELFAGUI, a town of Aſia, in Arabia Felix, 


famous for the vaſt quantity of coffee bought and ſold 
there; being the mart where.the country-people bring 


their coffee to fell ; and where the Europeans come, or 


ſend their factors or brokers to purchaſe it. E. Long. 
57. 20. N. Lat. 15. 40. | £ | 


BETHLEHEM, a town of Paleſtine, famous for 


the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. It was once a flouriſhing 
town, but is now only a poor village. It is ſeated on 


the ridge of a hill, which runs eaſt and weſt, Here is 
a church, built by St Helena, in the form of a croſs, . 


which is very large; and from its top may be ſeen all 


the country round about. The roof is lofty, flat, and 


compoſed of cedar on the infide, and leaded without. 


Both ſides of the nave are ſupported by two rows of 


marble pillars, each made of one piece, and eleven in a 
row, inſomuch that they make as it were five naves, 


ſeparatcd from each other by theſe rows of pillars, in 


each of which is the picture of ſome ſaint. On the wall 


over the pillars there is a very beautiful Moſaic work, 


on a gold ground. The walls were formerly overlaid 
with fine marble, but the Turks have taken it to adorn 
their moſques. The three upper ends of the croſs ter- 
minate in three ſemicircles, having in each an altar. 
Over the chancel there is a ſtately cupola, covered with 
lead on the outſide, and within adorned with Moſaic 
work. Cloſe to the church is the monaſtery of the 
Franciſcans; which is large, but indifferently built. 
The gardens are defended with ſtrong walls, and at 
the north-weſt of them ftands a tower now almoſt in 
ruins. Their chapel is better taken care of. Through 
this there is a paſſage to a ſquare cave, where they ſay 
the Innocents were buried. Beyond this there are 
paſſages to the tombs of St Jerom, St Paula, Euſto- 
chium, and Euſebius of Cre mona. Beyond theſe there 
is a grot or cell, which they ſay was the lodging- place 
of St Jerom when he tranſlated the Bible. Another 
entrance leads to à vault or chapel, 12 feet wide and 
40 long, whoſe floor is paved, and ſides lined with 
white marble, and the roof is adorned with Moſaic 
work, now much decayed. At the end of this there 1 
an arched concavity, with an altar, over which is 3 
picture of the nativity, and under it a vault, the mid- 
dle of which is a ſtar made with ſtones of various co- 
lours, to mark the place where they fay our Saviour 


was born; and near this is the . where they pre- 


tend he was laid; it is hewn out of a rock, and is now 
flagged with white marble. The few cottages that are 
yet ſtanding are inhabited by Greeks and Armenians, 
who get a poor livelihood by ſelling the model of the 
ſepolchre and grot of the nativity to ſtrangers, cut in 
wood or ſtone ; as alſo by attending on pilgrims. Beth- 
lehem is about fix miles weſt of Jeruſalem. E. Long: 
35. 55. N. Lat. 31. 30. 


BETHLEHEM, a town of the Netherlands, in the 


province of Brabant, ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria. 


E. LOOK: 4. 40. N. Lat. 51. 2 BE- 
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BETHUNE (Maximilian de), duke of Sully, grand- 
maſter of the artillery, and marſhal of France, ſovereign 

rince of Enrichemont and Bois-Bell, marquis of Roſny, 
and one of the ableſt and moſt upright miniſters France 
ever had, was deſcended from an illuſtrious houſe, and 
was born in 1560, He entered very young into the 
ſervice of Henry of Bourbon then king of Navarre, 


geth ane, 
Betis. 
— 


years his elder. He was bred in the reformed religion, 
and continued in the profeſſion of it to the end of his 
life, though from political motives he adviſed his maſter 
to abjure it, as the only method of putting an end to 
the miſeries of France. After Henry had gained poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom, Sully performed all the duties 
of a great and goo miniſter, while his maſter exerciſed 


at the battles of Coutras, Arques, and Ivry; at the 
ſieges of Paris, Noyon, Rouen, and Laon; and ſig - 
nalized himſelf on every important occaſion. In 1597, 
he was made chief overſeer of the highways of France; 
and the following year, was raiſed to the poſt of ſuper- 
intendant of the finances. Though he was then but 
40 years of age, and had hitherto ſignalized himſelf 


order, that he paid his debts, which amounted to two 
hundred millions of livres, and laid up great ſums in 
the king's treaſury. In 1601, he was made grand- 
maſter of the artillery, the next year governor of the 
Baltile, and afterwards ſuperintendant of the fortifica- 
tions. He was then ſent into England as ambaſſador 
extr ordinary; and had, at his return, the government 
of Poictou. At laſt Henry IV. in 1606, erected, in 
his favour, the territory of Sully on the Loire into a 
duchy and peerage, and made him grand maſter of the 
ports and havens. After the murder of that great 
prince in 1610, the duke of Sully, who had ſerved him 
with the greateſt zeal and fidelity, was obliged to re- 
tire to one of his houſes, where he enjoyed a private 
life; but in 1634 he was made marſhal of France, upon 
which he reſigned the poſt of grand-maſter of the ar- 
tillery. He died in his caſtle of Villebon, on the 21** 
of December, 1641, at 82 years of age. His Me- 
moirs are ranked among the beſt books of French hi- 
ſtory: they contain a molt particular account of what- 
ever paſſed from the peace of 1570, to the death of 
Henry IV. in 1610: and acquire additional value from 
the many curious perſonal anecdotes preſerved in them. 
They were tranſlated into Engliſh by Mrs Lennox in 
1757. . 
Berhguxk, a town of France, in Artois, con- 
taining upwards of 5000 inhabitants. There is an en- 
trance into this city through four gates, and it is ſur- 
rounded with walls and fortified, The city and the 
calile taken together are of a triangular figure, but the 
caltle itſelf is a very irregular building. The houſes 
are very indifferent, and the ſtreets ill paved; however, 
there is a large handſome ſquare, and ſeveral churches. 
In the marſhy lands, near the city, there are ſeveral 
canals, cut for the conveniency of whitening linen. It 
18 ſeated on a rock by the river Belfe. E. Long. 2. 
48. N. Lat. 50. 32. 

BETIS, governor of Gaza under Darius, famous 
for his valour and loyalty ; he defended a place of con- 


there ſhot through the ſhoulder. Betis thinking him 
Vor. II. 
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afterwards Henry IV. of France, who was juſt ſeven . 


all the offices of a great and good king. He had been 


only in the army, he put the king's finances in ſuch. 


ſequence with a few men againſt Alexander, who was 


. 
ſlain, returned triumphantly to the city ; but in a ſe- 
cond aſſault he was wounded and brought to Alexander, 
who cruelly ordered him to be put to death. 
BETLEY, a town of Staffordſhire in England. 
It is ſeated on the confines of the county, next to 
Cheſhire, in a barren ſandy ſoil, W. Long. 2. 15. 
N. Lat. 53. o. | 
BETLIS, a ſtrong town of Armenia or Turcomania 
belonging to a bey or prince of the country, who is 
very powerful, and is ſubject to neither the grand ſig- 
nior nor king of Perſia. It lies on the road from Tau- 
ris to Aleppo, and the prince can ſtop caravans when- 
ever he pleaſes; for the paſſage between the mountains 


is ſo narrow, that ten men can defend it againſt 1000. 


The town 1s ſeated between two mountains about a can- 
non ſhot from each other, and the caſtle 1s on an emi- 
nence exactly in the middle. This eminence is in the 
ſhape of a ſugar loaf; and is ſo ſteep on all ſides, that 
it is impoſſible to get up but by winding round about 
it. The people in and about the town are ſhepherds, 
but are ready to take up arms at the command of their 
prince. E. Long. 42. 40. N. Lat. 37. 20. 
BETONICA, or VerTtoxica, 
an ancient people of Spain who firſt uſed this plant), 
© betony ; a genus of the gymnoſpermia order, belong - 
ing to the didynamia claſs of plants. Font 
Species, &c. Of this genus botanical writers enu- 
merate the following ſpecies. 1. The officinalis, purple 
or wood betony. 2. The danica, or greater Daniſh 
betony. 3. The alpina, or leaſt Alpine betony. 4. The 
orientalis, or eaſtern betony, with very long narrow 
leaves, and a thicker ſpike of flowers. 5. The incana, 
or hoary Italian betony, with a fleſh coloured flower. 
Of theſe the firſt ſpecies only deſerves notice. It is a 
low plant growing in woods and ſhady places in ſeveral 
parts both of England and Scotland; the flowers come 
forth in June and July, of a purpliſh colour, and ſtand 
in ſpikes on the top of the ſtalks. The leaves and 


flowers have an herbaceous, roughiſh, ſomewhat bit- 


teriſh taſte, accompanied with a very weak aromatic 
flavour. This herb has been long a favourite amon 

writers on the materia medica, who have not failed to 
attribute to it abundance of good qualities. Experience, 
however, does not diſcover any other virtne in be- 
tony than that of a mild corroborant : as ſuch, an 
infuſion or light decoction of it may be drank as tea; 
or a ſaturated tincture in reQified ſpirits given in ſuit- 
able doſes, in laxity or debility of the viſcera, and diſ- 
eaſes proceeding from thence. 'The powder of the 


leaves ſnuffed up the noſe provokes ſneezing ; and hence 


betony is ſometimes made an ingredient in ſternutatory 
powders: this effect does not ſeem to be owing, as is 
generally ſuppoſed, to any peculiar ſtimulating virtues 
in the herb, but to the rough hairs with which the 
leaves are covered. The roots of this plant differ greatly 
in their quality from the other parts : their taſte is 
very bitter and nauſeous; taken in a ſmall doſe, they 
vomit and purge violently, and are ſuppoſed to have 
ſomewhat in common with the roots of hellebore. 
According to Simon Paulli and Bartholinus, this plant 
affects thoſe who gather any conſiderable quantity of it 
with a diſorder reſembling drunkenneſs. Its leaves are 
ſometimes ſmoaked like tobacco. 

BRETONICA Aquatica. See DCROPHULARIA, 

BeToniCca Pauli. See VERONICA, 
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Betony BETONY. See Beroxica. | 3 of the greateſt diſtinction, our Engliſh Roſcius was em- Detterton 
| BETROTHMENT, a mutual promiſe or compact ployed to inſtruct the gentlemen, and Mrs Bettertoy ——- 
Betterton. between two parties for a future marriage. The honoured with the tutorage of the ladies, among whom 
| -word imports as much as giving one's troth; that is, were the two princeſſes Mary and Anne, daughters of | 
true faith, or promiſe. Betrothment amounts to the the duke of York, both of whom ſucceeded to the 
ſame with what is called by civilians and canoniſts /þ9- crown of theſe realms, In grateful remembrance of 
alia, or eſpoujals ; ſometimes deſponſation, and by the which, the latter of them, when queen, ſettled a pen- 


better ton 
| 
Petula, 
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BETTERTON (Thomas), the celebrated actor, was 
the ſon of Mr Betterton under- cook to King Charles J. 


and was born in Tothill- ſtreet, Weſtminſter, in the year 


1635. Having received the firit rudiments of a gen- 
teel education, his fondneſs for reading induced him 
to requeſt of his parents that they would bind him ap- 
prentice to a baok-ſeller, which was readily complied 


with, fixing on one Mr Rhodes, near Charing-croſs, 


for his maſter. This gentleman, who had been ward- 
robe-keeper to the theatre in Black-friars before the 
troubles, obtained a licence in 1659, from the powers 
then in being, to ſet up a company of players in the 


Cock-pit in Drury-Lane, in which company Mr Bet- 


terton entered himſelf, and, though not much above 20 


years of age, immediately gave proof of the moſt ca- 


pital genius and merit. 

Preſently after the reitoration, two diſtinct theatres 
were eltabliſhed by royal authority ; the one in Drury- 
Lane in conſequence of a patent granted to Henry Kil- 
ligrew, Eſq; which was called the &ing*s company : the 
other in Lincoln's-Inn- Fields who ſtyled themſelves 


the duke of York's ſervants, the patentee of which was 


the ingenious Sir William Davenant : which laſt men- 
tioned gentleman having long had a cloſe intimacy with 
and warm friendſhip for Mr Rhodes, engaged Mr Bet- 
terton, and all who had acted under Mr Rhodes, into 
his company ; which opened in 1662, with a new play 


of Sir William's, in two parts, called the ſege of Rhodes. 


In this piece, as well as in the ſubſequent characters 
which Mr Betterton performed, he increaſed his repu- 
tation and efteem with the public, and indeed became 
ſo much in favour with king Charles II. that by his 
majeſty's ſpecial command he went over to Paris, to 
take a view of the French ſtage, that he might the 
better judge what would contribute to the improvement 
of our own ; and it was upon this occaſion, as is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, that moving ſcenes were firſt introduced 
upon the Engliſh theatre, which before had been only 
hung with tapeſtry. 

In the year 1670, he married one Mrs Sanderſon, 
a female performer on the ſame tage, who, both as an 
actreſs and a woman, was every thing that human per- 
fection was capable of arriving at, and with whom he 
through the whole courſe of his remaining life poſſeſſed 
every degree of happineſs that a perfect union of hearts 
can beſtow. 

When the duke's company removed to Dorſet-Gar- 
dens, he ſtill continued with them; and on the coali- 
tion of the two companies in 1684, he acceded to the 
treaty, and remained among them; Mrs Betterton 
maintaining the ſame foremoſt figure among the wo- 
men, that her huſband ſupported among the male per- 
tormers, And ſo great was the eſtimation that they 


were both held in, that in the year 1675, when a paf- 


toral called Caliſts or the Chaſte Nymph, written by 
Mr Crown at the deſire of queen Catherine conſort to 


Charles II. was to be performed at court by perſons 


ſion of 100 l. per annum on her old inſtructreſs. 
In 1693, Mr Betterton having ſounded the ineli- 


nations of a ſelect number of the actors whom he found 


ready to join with him, obtained, through the in- 
fluence of the earl of Dorſet, the royal licence for act. 
ing in a ſeparate theatre; and was very ſoon enabled, 
by the voluntary ſubſcriptions of many perſons of qua- 
lity, to ere a new play-houſe within the walls of 
the Tennis Court in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
ſtep Mr Betterton is ſaid to have been induced, partly 
by ill treatment from the managers; and partly with a 
view to repair, by the more enlarged profits of a mana- 
ger, the loſs of his whole fortune (upwards of 20001.) 
which he had undergone in the year 1692, by adven- 
turing it in a commercial ſcheme to the Eait-Indies. Be 
this however as it will, the new theatre opened in 1695, 


with Mr Congreve's Love for Love, the ſucceſs of 


which was amazingly great. Yet in a few years it ap- 
peared that the profits arifing from this theatre, oppo- 
ſed as it was by all the ftrength of Cibber's and Van- 
brugh's writings at the other houſe, were very infignifi- 
cant; and Mr Betterton growing now into the infirmities 
of age, and labouring under violent attacks of the gout, 
he gladly quitted at once the fatigues of management, 
and the hurry of the ſtage. 


The public, however, who retained a grateful ſenſe _ 


of the pleaſure they had frequently received from this 
theatrical veteran, and ſenſible of the narrownels of his 
circumſtances, reſolved to continue the marks of their 
eſteem to him, by giving him a benefit. On the 5 
of April 1709, the comedy of Love for Love was per- 
formed for that purpoſe, in which this gentleman him- 


ſelf, though then upwards of 70 years of age, acted 


the youthful part of Valentine; as in the September 
following he did that of Hamlet, his performance of 
which the author of the Tatler has taken a particular 
notice of. On the former occaſion, thoſe very emi- 
nent performers, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle, and 
Mr Dogget, who had all quitted the ſtage ſome years 
before, in gratitude to one whom they had had ſo many 


obligations to, acted the parts of Angelica, Mrs Frail, 


and Ben; and Mr Rowe wrote an epilogue for that 
night, which was ſpoken by the two ladies, ſupport- 
ing between them this once powerful ſupporter of the 


Engliſh tage. The profits of this night are ſaid to 


have amounted to upwards of 500 J. the prices having 


been raiſed to the ſame that the operas and oratorios are 


-at preſent; and when the curtain drew up, almoſt as 


large an audience appearing behind as before it. 

The next winter Mr Betterton was prevailed on by 
Mr Owen M“Swinney, then manager of the opera 
houſe in the Hay market (at which plays were acted 


four times a-week), to continue performing, tho? but 


ſeldom. In conſequence of which, in the enſuing 

ſpring, viz. on the 257 of April 1710, another play 

was given out for this gentleman's benefit, viz. The 

Maid s Tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, in which 

he himſelf performed his celebrated part of — 
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This, however, was the laſt time of his appearing up- 
on the ſtage. For having been ſuddenly ſeized with 
the gout, and being impatient at the thoughts of diſap- 
pointing. his friends, he made uſe of outward applica- 
tions to reduce the ſwellings of his feet, which enabled 
him to walk on the ſtage, though obliged to have his 
foot in a flipper. But although he acted that day with 
unuſual ſpirit and briſkneſs, and met with univerſal ap- 


plauſe, yet he paid very dear for this tribute he had 


paid to the public; for the fomentations he had' made. 


uſe of occaſioning a revulſion of the gouty humour to 
the nobler parts, threw the diſtemper up into his head, 
and terminated his life on the 28th of that month. On 
the 2d of May his body was interred with much cere- 
mony in the cloyſter of Weſtminſter, and great honour 
paid to his memory by his friend the Tatler, who has 
related in a very pathetic, and at the ſame time the 
moſt dignified manner, the proceſs of the ceremonial. 
As an author, Mr Betterton had a conſiderable de- 
gree of merit. His dramatic works are, 1. Amorous 
Widow, a comedy. 2. Diocleſian, a dramatic opera, 
3. Maſque in the Opera of the Propheteſs. 4. Re- 
venge, a comedy. 5. Unjuſt Judge, a tragedy. 6. 
Woman made a Juſtice, a comedy. 

As an actor, he was certainly one of the greateſt of 
either his own or any other age; but thoſe who are 
deſirous of having him painted out in the moſt lively 
colours to their imagination, we mult refer to the de- 
ſcription given of him by his cotemporary and friend 
Colley Cibber, in the Apology for his own life. And 
as a nN, it is ſcarcely poſſible to ſay more, and it would 
be injuſtice to ſay leſs, than that he was as unblemiſhed 
a pattern of private and ſocial virtues, as he was a per- 
fe& model of theatrical action and dramatic execution. 


BETUE, or BETA, a territory of the Low Coun- 


tries in the duchy of Guelderland, between the rivers 
Rhine and Leck. The ground is very moiſt, and the 
rains often render the roads impaſſible. It is divided 
into the Upper and Lower. fo 

BETULA, the BIRcH- TREE; a genus of the te- 
trandria order, belonging to the monœcia claſs of plants. 

Species. 1. The alba, or common birch-tree, is ſo 
well known as to need no deſcription. 2. The nana, 
or dwarf-birch, with roundiſh leaves, grows naturally 
in the northern parts of Europe, and on the Alps. It 
ſeldom riſes above two or three feet high, having flen- 
der branches garmſhed with round leaves, but ſeldom 
produces flowers here. It is preſerved in ſome curious 
gardens: for the ſake of variety, but is a plant of no uſe. 
3. The lenta, with oblong, pointed, heart-ſhaped, ſawed 
leaves. 4. The nigra, or black Virginia birch-tree. 
Both theſe are natives of North America. In Canada 
they grow to a large ſize, and the third ſort is there 
called neriſier. 5 The alnus, or alder-tree. Of this 
there are two varieties, one with round leaves, and the 
other with long ones. 

Culture, The firſt ſort is not much eſteemed for its 
wood; but, however, may be cultivated to advantage 
upon barren land where better trees will not thrive ; 
for there is no ſoil ſo bad but this tree will thrive in it. 
It will grow in moiſt ſpringy land, or in dry gravel or 
fand where there is little ſurface; ſo that upon ground 
which produced nothing but moſs,. theſe trees have 
been known to ſuccecd ſo well as to be fit for cutting 
n ten years after they were planted, The belt method 
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of railing theſe trees is, to procure the young plants Betula. 
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rom the woods where they naturally grow, and where 
they are uſually found in great plenty; but in places 
where theſe young plants cannot be procured, they may 
be raiſed from ſeeds, which ſhould be carefully gathercd 
in the autumn as ſoon as the ſcales under which they 
are lodged begin to open, otherwiſe they will ſoon fall 
ont and be loſt. The ſeeds are ſmall, ſo ſhould not be 
buried deep in the ground. The beſt time for ſowing 
them is in the autumn in dry ground, and the ſpring 
in moiſt. The plants will thrive better in a ſhady fi- 
tuation than if expoſed to the ſun. If the wild plants 
are uſed, they ought to be taken up carefully, fo as 
not to injure their roots. The ground where they are 
to be planted requires no preparation; all that is ne- 
ceſſary to be done 1s to looſen the ſoil with a ſpade or 
mattock in the places where the plants are to ſtand, 
making holes to receive their roots, covering them a- 
gain when the plants are placed, and cloſing the earth 
hard to their roots. If the plants are young, and have 
not much top, they will require no pruning ; but where 
they have buſhy heads, they ſhould be ſhortened to pre- 
vent their being ſhaken and diſplaced by the wind. 
When the plants have taken root, they will require no 
other care but to cut down the great weeds which 
would overhang them. This need not be repeated 
oftener than twice in a ſummer the firſt two years; af- 
ter which the plants will be ſtrong enough to keep 
down the weeds, or at leait be out of danger from them. 
Theſe trees may be planted any time from the middle 
of October to the middle of March when the ground 
is not frozen, They ought to be planted four Fae di- 
ſtance from each other, that they may ſoon cover the 
ground, and by ſtanding cloſe they will draw one ano- 
ther up. If the plants take kindly to the ground, they 
will be fit to cut in about ten years; and afterwards 
they may be cut every ſeventh or eighth year if deſigned 
for the broom-makers only ; but Hass es for hoops, 
they ſhould not be cut oftener than every twelfth year. 
The nana, lenta, and nigra, are to be propagated in the 
ſame manner; but the alder may be propagated either 
by layers, or planting truncheons about three feet high. 
The beſt time for this is in February, or the beginning. 
of March. They ſhould be ſharpened at one end, and 
thruſt at leaſt two feet deep in the ground, to prevent 
their being blown out of it after they have made ſtrong 
ſhoots. - The beſt time for laying down the branches 
is in the month of October, and they may be tranſ- 
planted in October following. 

Let. In ſome of the northern parts of Europe the 
wood of the birch is much uſed for making carriages 
and wheels, being hard and of long duration. In 
France it is generally uſed for making wooden ſhoes, 
and in Britain for making womens ſhoe-heels, packing - 
boxes, brooms, hoops, &c. It alſo makes very good 
fuel, and 1s planted along with hazel to make charcoal 
for forges. The bark of the birch tree ſeems in a man- 
ner incorruptible. In Sweden the houſes are covered 
with it, and it laſts many years. It frequently hap- 
pens that the wood is entirely rotten, when the bark 
is perfectly ſound and good. In Kamtichatka it is uſed 
for making drinking cups. It abounds with a reſinous 


matter, to which its durability 1s certainly owing. In 
conſequence of this matter, it is highly inflammable; 


and in the northern countries torches are made of this 
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bark fliced and twiſted together. The bark itſelf con- 
fiſts of two different ſubſtances; athick-brittle browniſh 
red one; and ſeveral very thin, ſmooth, white, tranſ- 
parent membranes. In theſe laſt the inflammable 
property reſides. The thick brittle part is leſs reſi- 
nous, and has a roughiſh taſte. It has been thought 
to poſſeſs ſome medical virtues, but concerning theſe 
experience has as yet determined dee, certain. Upon 
deeply wounding or boring the trunk of the tree in 
the beginning of ſpring, a ſweetiſh juice iſſues forth, 
ſometimes, as is ſaid, in fo large quantity as to equal the 
weight of the whole tree and root; one branch will bleed 
a gallon or more in a day. This juice is recommended in 
ſcorbutic diſorders, and other foulneſſes of the blood; 
its moſt ſenſible effect is to promote the urinary diſ- 
charge. By proper fermentation with the addition of 
ſugar, this juice makes a pleaſant wine. The birch- 
tree is ſaid to be prejudicial to paſturage. 

The alder tree flouriſhes beſt in low marſhy ſituations, 


in which it is frequently planted to make hedges, and 


is alſo of grea* uſe for ſecuring the banks of rivers. 
Graſs grows well beneath its ſhade: the wood is ſoft 
and brittle; but laſts a long time under water, and 
conſequently is of uſe for pipes, and to lay under the 
foundations of buildings ſituated upon bogs: womens 
moe-heels, ploughman's clogs, and various articles of 
the turner kind, are made of it. The bark gives a red 
colour, and with the addition of copperas a black : it 


is chiefly uſed by fiſhermen to ſtain their nets, In 
the Highlands of Scotland near Dundonnel, Mr Pen- 
nant ſays the boughs cut in the ſummer, ſpread over 
the fields, and left to rot in the winter, are found to 


anſwer as a manure. In March, the ground 1s cleared 


of the undecayed parts, and then ploughed. The freſn 


gathered leaves are covered with a glutinous liquor; 
and ſome people ftrew them on their floors to kill fleas, 
Theſe inſects are ſaid to be entangled in the glutinous 
liquor of the leaves, as birds are by birdlime. The 
whole plant is aftringent, and its bark has been recom- 
mended in intermittent fevers. Horſes, cows, goats, 
and ſheep, eat all the ſpecies of betula ; but ſwine re- 
fuſe them. 

BETULEIUS (Sixtus), an able grammarian, a 
good Latin poet, and philoſopher, born at Memmin- 
gin, in the year 1500; his true name was Birck. He 


| taught the belles lettres and philoſophy with reputation; 


and became principal of the college of Augſburg, 
where he died on the 16h of June, 1554. He pub- 
liſhed ſeveral works in proſe; and his dramatic pieces 
of Joſeph, Suſannah, and Judith, are eſteemed. 
BEVECUM, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Brabant. E. Long. 4. 50. N. Lat. 
o. 45. 
: BEVEL, among maſons, carpenters, &c. a kind 
of ſquare, one leg whereof is frequently crooked, ac- 
cording to the ſweep of an arch or vault. It is move- 
able on a centre, and fo may be ſet to any angle. 
BeveL-Angle, any other angle befides thoſe of 90 
or 45 degrees. See ANGLE. | . 
BEVELAND (North and South), two iſlands in the 
province of Zealand, between the eaſtern and weſtern 
branches of the river Scheld, making part of the Uni- 
ted Provinces. 
BEVELLING, in ſhip- building, the art of hew- 
ing a timber with a proper and regular curve, accord- 
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bevel, it will be neceſſary, firſt, to make one ſide fair Bererlang, 
r 


the piece; ſo that before the proper bevellings of the 


B E V 
ing to a mould which is laid on one fide of its ſurface, 


A s Be ö le Wo 
In order to hew any piece of timber to its proper "vg pererley 


Feverly. 


and out of winding ; a term uſed to fignify that the 
ſide of a timber ſhould be a plane. If this ſide be up- 
permoſt, and placed horizontally, or upon a level, it 
is plain, if the timber is to be hewed ſquare, it may be 
done by a plummet and line; but if the timber is not 
hewed ſquare, the line will not touch both the upper 
and lower edge of the piece; or if a ſquare be applied 
to it, there will be wood wanting either at the upper 
or lower ſide. This is called w#thiz or without a ſquare, 
When the wood is deficient at the under-fide, it is call. 
ed under-bevelling ; and when it 1s deficient on the uy. 
per-fide, it is called fanding-bevelling : and this defi- 
ciency will be more or leſs according to the depth of 


timbers are found, it will be ſometimes very convenient 
to aſſign the breadth of the timbers ; nay, in moſt ca- 
ſes it will be abſolutely neceſſary, eſpecially afore ard 
abaft : tho' the breadth of two timbers, or the timber 
and room, which includes the two timbers and the 
ſpace between them, may be taken without any ſenſible 
error, as far as the ſquare body goes. For as one line 
repreſents the moulding-fide of two timbers, the fore- 
ſide of the one being ſuppoſed to unite with the aft. 
ſide of the other; the two may be confidered as one 
entire piece of timber.” Murray's Ship-building. 
BEVERAGE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a dial. 
Hence nectar is ſaid to be the beverage of the gods. In 
writers of the middle age, beverage, beveragium, or 
biberagium, denotes money given to an artificer, or 
other perſon, to drink, over and above his hire or wages, 
BEVERIDGE (William), a learned Engliſhbiſhop, 
in the beginning of the 18h century, was born in the 
year 1638, and educated in St John's college, Cam- 
bridge, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf very early by 
his extenſivelcarning, and particularly by his knowledge 
of the oriental languages. Upon the deprivation of 
Dr Thomas Ken, biſhop of Bath and Wells, for not 
taking the oaths to the government in 1691, he refuſed 
the offer of that fee, tho' he was then chaplain to king 
William and queen Mary. In 1704 he was conſecrated 
to the biſhopric of St Aſaph; in which high function 
he ſo behaved himſelf all along, and diſcharged it in 
ſo exemplary a manner, that he approved himfelfa truly 
primitive prelate. He died at his lodgings in the Cloi- 
ſters in Weſtminſter- abbey, in 1707, aged 71. As 
his whole life was ſpent in acts of piety and charity, ſo 
he gave remarkable inſtances of both at his death, 
leaving the bulk of his eſtate for the propagation of 
the goſpel, and promoting of Chriſtian knowledge, at 
home as well as abroad. His Private Thoughts upon 
a Chriſtian Life, is deſervedly a very popular book. 
He wrote ſeveral other uſeful and learned works on va- 
rious ſubjects, particularly on the oriental tongues. 
BEVERLAND (Hadrian), a man of excellent ge- 
nius in the end of the 16 century, but who proſtituted 
it in the ftudy and compoſition of books of a very ob- 
noxious kind. He was a perfect maſter of Ovid, Ca- 
tullus, Petronius, and authors of that ſtamp. He is 
famous for his book on Original Sin, in which he 
maintained, that Adam's fin confiited in his commerce 
with his wife, and that original fin is nothing elle 


but the inclination of the ſexes to each other: it was 
con- 
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wrerley, condemned to be burnt. 
pererly. ſeems to 
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He led aiſeandalous life, but 
have repented of his wicked manners and lewd 
writings ; for he publiſhed a treatiſe in the end of his 
life, De Fornicatione cavenda, in 1698. It is faid he 
died mad. N 
BEVERLEY, a town of Yorkſhire, governed by 
a mayor, a recorder, 12 aldermen, &c. and ſends two 
members to parliament. The minſter here is a very 
fair and neat ſtructure, and the roof is an arch of 
ſtone ; in it are ſeveral monuments of the Percies, earls 
of Northumberland, who had added a little chapel to 
the choir, in the windows whereof there are ſeveral 
pictures of that family painted on glaſs ; at the upper 
end of the choir, at the right of the altar-place, ſtands 
the freed-ſtool, made of one entire ftone, to which 
every one that. fled had a right of protection; at the 
upper end of the body of the church, next the choir, 
hangs an ancient table, with the picture of king Athel- 
ſtane, who founded the church; between them is this 
inſcription 2 Als free make U thee, 
As heart can with, or egh can ſee. 
Hence the inhabitants pay no toll in any town or port 
in England. In the body of the church ſtands an an- 
cient monument, called the virgins tomb, becaufe two 
virgin-liſters lie buried there, who gave the town a 
iece of land, into which any free man may put three 
milk cows from Lady-day to Michaelmas; at the 
lower end of the body of the church is a large font 
of agate ſtone. 

Near the minſter, on the ſouth fide of it, is a place 
called Hall. Garth, wherein they keep a court of record, 
called Provgſta- court; in this cauſes ariſing within the 
liberties may be tried for any ſum. The liberties con- 
tain above 100 towns and parts of towns, in Hol- 
derneſſe and other parts of the eaſt-riding belonging 
to it. The town is a mile in length, having pleaſant 
ſprings running quite through it. It is beautified wit 
two ſtately churches; and has a free-ſchool, with two 
fellowſhips, fix ſcholarſhips, and three exhibitions in 
St John's college, Cambridge, belonging to it; beſides 
fix alms-houſes, where none are admitted but thoſe that 
give bond to leave their effects to the poor when they 
die. The principal trade of this town is making malt, 
oat-meal, and tanned leather; and the poor people 
chiefly ſupport themſelves by making bone-lace. A- 
bout a mile eaſt from the town, there is a mineral wa- 
ter, which cures eruptions of the ſkin, and is benefi- 

cul in the king's evil. E. Long. o. 9. N. Lat. 53. 
50. 
BEVERLY (John of), in Latin Foannes Beverla- 


cus, archbiſhop of York in the eighth century, was 


born of a noble family, at Harpham, in Northumber— 
land, and was juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt ſcholars 
of his time. He was firſt a monk, and afterwards 
abbot of the monaſtery of St Hilda, when his merit 
recommended him to the favour of Alfred king of 
Northumberland, who, in, the year 685, advanced him 
to the ſee of Haguſtald, or Hexham, and, in 687, 
tranſlated him to the archbiſhopric of York. This 
prelate was tutor to the famous Bede; and lived in the 
kricteſt friendſhip with Acca and other Anglo-Saxon 
doctors, ſeveral of whom he engaged to write comments 
on the Holy Seriptures. In 704, he founded a college 
at Beverly, for ſecular prieſts ; and after he had go- 
'erucd the ſee of Vork 34 years, being tired of the 
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tumults and eenfuſions that prevailed in the church, Beverungen 


vered that he adhered to the Romiſh communion. 
was alfo organift of Briſtol cathedral, but forfeited 
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diveſted himſelf of his epiſcopal character, and retired 
to Beverly; where he died four years after, on the 7th of 
May, 721.—Bede and other monkiſh writers aſcribe 
ſeveral miracles to him. Between goo and 400 years 
after his death, his body was taken up by Alfric arch- 
biſhop of York, and placed in a ſhrine richly adorned 
with ſilver, gold, and precious ſtones: and in 1416, 
the day of his death was, by a ſynod held at London, 
appointed a feſtival. We are told that William the 
Conqueror, when he ravaged Northumberland with a 
numerous army, fpared Beverly alone, out of a reli- 
rom veneration for St John of that place. This pre- 
ate wrote ſome pieces, which are mentioned by Bale 
and Pits, viz. 1. Pro Luca exponenda. 2. Homiliæ in 
Evangelia. 3. Epiſtole ad Hildam Abbatiſſam. 4. E- 
piſtols ad Herebaldum, Andenum, et Bertinum. 
BEVERUNGEN, a town of Germany, in the 
dioceſe of Paderborn, ſeated at the confluence of the 
rivers Beve and Weſer, in E. Long. 9. 30. N. Lat. 


I. 40. 
; BEVILE, in heraldry, a thing broken or opening 
like a carpenter's rule: Thus we ſay, he beareth argent, 
a chief bevile, vert, by the name of beverlis. 

BEVIN (Elway), a muſician eminently ſkilled in 
the knowledge of practical compoſition, flouriſhed to- 
wards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. He was of 
Welſh extraction, and had been educated under Talhs, 
upon whoſe recommendation it was that, in 1589, he 
was ſworn in, gentleman extraordinary of the chapel; 
from whence he was expelled in 1637, it being diſco- 


He 


that employment at the fame time with his place in the 
chapel. Child, afterwards doctor, was his ſcholar, 


He has compoſed fundry fervices, and a few anthems. Hawking's 
R Before Bevin's time the precepts for the compoſition of Mii of 


canon were known to few. Tallis, Bird, Waterhouſe, 
and Farmer, were eminently {killed in this moſt abſtruſe 
part of muſical practice. Every canon as given to the 
public, was a kind of enigma. Compoſitions of this 
kind were ſometimes exhibited in the form of a croſs, 
ſometimes in that of a circle : there is now extant one 
reſembling a horizontal ſun-dial ; and the reſo/ution (as 
it was called) of a canon, which was the reſolving it in 

to its elements, and reducing it into ſcore, was deemed 
a work of almoſt as great difficulty as the original 
compoſition : but Bevin, with a view to the improve- 


ment of ſtudents, generouſly communicated the reſult 


of many years ſtudy and experience in a treatite which 
is highly commended by all who have taken occaſion 
to ſpeak of it. This book was publiſhed in 4to, 1631, 
and dedicated to Goodman biſhop of Glouceſter, with 
the following title: A briefe and ſhort inſtruction of 
© the art of muſicke, to teach how to make diſcant of 
all proportions that are in uſe: very neceſſary for all 
« ſuch as are defirous to attain to knowledge in the art; 
and may by practice, if they can ſing, ſoone be able 
to com three, four, and five parts, and alſo to 
* compoſe all ſorts of canons that are uſuall, by theſe 
directions of two or three parts in one upon the 
« plain ſong.” The rules contained in this book for 
compoſition in general are very brief; but for the com- 

oſition of canon there are in it a great variety of ex- 
amples of almoſt all the poſſible forms in which it is 
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 BEWPBLY, a town of Worceſterſhire in England, 
ſeated on the bank of the river Severn, in W. Long. 
2. 20. N. Lat. 52. 25. It has its name Bewdley, 
Bearnvley, or Beaulieu, from its pleaſant ſituation on the 
declivity of a hill overlooking the river, and command- 
ing a fine proſpect of the country, and formerly of the 
foreſt of Wyre, remarkable for its tall ſtately oaks and 
other trees, which have ſince been either blown or cut 
down. It was formerly accounted ſo delightful a place, 
that Henry VII. built a houſe here for prince Arthur, 
which he called Tiken-hall. Bewdley ſent burgeſſes to 
parliament very early, and had charters and great pri- 
vileges from Edward IV. and Heory VII. which were 
confirmed, with the addition of others, by Henry VIII. 
in whoſe time it was annexed to the county of Wor- 
ceſter. King James I. granted it a charter; of which 
a ſurrender was procured in Charles II.'s time, and 
the corporation was new-modelled. King James II. 
compelled it to accept of a new charter; but the 
former ſurrender, upon a trial, was held void, and a 
new charter was obtained of queen Anne. In conſe— 
quence of this it is governed by a bailiff and burgeſſes, 
recorder, ſteward, town-clerk, &c. The town is neat 
and well built; and carries on a conſiderable trade, by 
means of the Severn, in falt, glaſs, iron ware, and 
Mancheſter goods; but its chief manufacture is in 
caps, commonly called Monmouth caps. It has a good 
market for corn, malt, leather, and hops. | 


BEWFTS, in falconry, pieces of leather, to which 


a hawk's bells are faſtened, and buttoned to his legs. 


BEY, among the Turks, ſignifies a governor of a 
country or town. The Turks write it begh, or bek, but 
pronounce it bey. | : 

This word is particularly applied to a lord of a ban- 
ner, whom, in the ſame language, they call /angiac 
beg or bey. Every province in Turky is divided into 
ſeven ſangiacs, or banners, each of which qualifies a 
bey; and theſe are all commanded by the governor of 
the province, whom they alſo call begler-beg, that is, 
lord of all the beghs or beys of the province : theſe 
beys are much the ſame as bannerets were formerly in 
England. 

BY Tunis, the fame with the dey of Algiers, is 
the prince or king of that kingdom. = 

BEYS (Giles), a celebrated printer at Paris, in the 


16" century, and the firſt introducer of the conſonants 


% ä | | 
BEZA (Theodore), one of the principal pillars of 
the reformed church, was born at Vezelai, in Burgun- 
dy, June 241, 1519. He was brought up by his 
uncle Nicholas de Beza, counſellor of the parliament 
of Paris, till the month of December, 1528, when he 
ſent him to ſtudy at Orleans, and afterwards at 
Bourges, where he was under the care of Melchior 
Wolmar, under whom he made an extraordinary pro- 
greſs in polite learning, and from him imbibed the 
principles of Calviniſm, His uncle intended him for 
the bar; but the law not ſuiting his diſpoſition, he 
ſpent moſt of his time in reading the Greek and Latin 
authors, and in compoling verſes. In 1539, he took 
up his licentiate's degree, and went to Paris. He fell 
into ſnares in his youth, and wrote ſome licentious 
things. Sickneſs awakened him; and he purſued a 
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8 Oy capable of being oonſtructed, even to the extent of 60 


N 


vow he had formerly made, of entering into the ye. 


formed religion. According to this reſolution he went 5 _ 0" 
to Geneya, and made public profeſſion of the reformed Bezantly n 
religion. In 1549, he accepted of the Greek pro- g 
feſſorſhip at Lauſanne, where he alſo read lectures in L 
French on the New Teſtament to the refugees of both J 

ſexes who dwelt in that city. Having ſettled at Genera, | 
he adhered to Calvin in the ſtricteſt manner, and he- 8 
came in a little time his colleague in the church and in 2 
the univerſity. He was ſent to Nerac, at the ſolicita- 1 
tion of ſome great men of the kingdom, to convert 5 
the king of Navarre, and to confer with him upon af- be 
fairs of importance. This was when. the Guiſes had 1 
got the authority under the reign of Francis II. to the n 
prejudice of the princes of the blood. The king of 0 
Navarre having teſtified, both by letters and deputies, | 
that he deſired that Beza might aſſiſt at the e de : 
of Poiſſi, the ſenate of Geneva conſented. The af. 01 
ſembly hearkened attentively to his harrangue, till, 0 
ſpeaking of the real preſence, he ſaid, that the body 1 
of Jeſus Chriſt was as diſtant from the bread and wine, . ft 
as the higheſt heaven is from the earth. This made a 3 
murmur : {ome cried out, Blaſphemavit ! others got u > 
to go away. Cardinal de Tournon, who fat in the * 
firſt place, deſired the king and queen either to ſilence : 
Beza, or to permit him and his company to withdraw, P 
The king did not ſtir, nor any of the princes, and W 
leave was given to go on. Throughout the whole con- _ 
ference he behaved himſelf with great ability. He 
often preached before the queen of Navarre, the prince by 
of Conde, and in the ſuburbs of Paris. After the = 
maſſacre of Vaſſi, he was deputed to the king to com- p 
plain of this violence. The civil war followed ſoon vs 
after, during which the prince of Conde kept him 0 
with him; and while the prince was impriſoned, he 85 a 
lived with admiral de Coligni, and did not return to 3 
Geneva till after the peace, 1563. In 1571, he was 5 
choſen moderator at the national ſynod of Rochelle; A 
and the year after, aſſiſted at that of Niſmes; after 3 
this, he aſſiſted at the conferences of Montheliard, and 5 
at thoſe of Bern. The infirmities of old age be- 5 
ginning to fall heavy upon him in 1597, he could ſel- 8 | 
dom ſpeak in public; and at laſt he left it off entirely 80 
in the beginning of the year 1600. However, in 1597, , 
he wrote ſome animated verſes againft the Jeſuits, on Fe 
occafion of the report that was made of his death, and 63 
of his having before he died made profeſſion of the Ks 
Roman faith. He lived till the 13h of October, 1605. 3 
He was a man of extraordinary merit, and one who a 
did great ſervices to the Proteſtant cauſe. This, how- vary 
ever, expoſed him to innumerable ſlanders and calum- 2 
nies ; but he ſhewed both to the Catholics and Luthe- = 
rans, that he underſtood how to defend himſelf. He Qua 
wrote, 1. A Tranſlation of the New Teſtament; zo) 
2. Turned the Pſalms into Latin verſe z 3. Publiſhed Boy 
a Treatiſe on the Sacraments; 4. Some Sermons on (ig 
on the Paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt and on Solomon's Song; 177 
5. A Verſion of the Canticles, in lyric verſe; 6. A whil 
French tragi-comedy, intitled, The Sacrifice of Abra- alm 
ham; and many other pieces. of tl 
BEZANS, cotton cloths, which come from Ben- col 
gal ; ſome are white, and others ſtripped with ſeveral B 
colours. . is fir 
BEZANTLER, the branch of a deer's horns next tion 


below the brow-antler. 


BE- 


er 


intler 


berbar. 


3 
BEZ OA R, in natural hiſtory and medicine, a ge- 


neral name for certain animal - ſubſtances ſuppoſed to be 


effectual in preventing the fatal conſequences of poiſon. 
The word comes from the Perſian badzcher, bazcher, 
or pahazar, which ſignifies an antidote. | 

The firſt mention made of bezoar is in Avenzoar, 
an Arabian phyſician, who gives a very romantic ac- 
count of its origin. He deſcribes 1t as generated of 
the tears or gum of the eyes of ſtags; who, after eat- 
ing ſerpents, uſed to run into the water up to the noſe, 
where they ſtood till their eyes began to ooze a hu- 


mour, which, collecting under the eyelids, gradually 


thickened and coagulated, till, being grown hard, it 
was thrown off by the animal in rubbing frequently. 
Other opinions no leſs fabulous obtained till the time 
of Garcias al Horto, phyſician to the Portugueſe vice- 
roy of the Indies, who gave the firſt genuine account 
of it. Kempſer afterwards gave a deſcription of it, with 
ſome new particulars. | | 

The bezoar is a calculous concretion found in the 


:. ſtomach of certain animals of the goat kind “. It is 


compoſed of concentrical coats ſurrounding one ano- 
ther, with. a little cavity in the middle, containing a 
bit of wood, ſtraw, hair, or the like ſubſtances. 
There are two ſorts of bezoar; one brought from 
Perſia and the Eaſt Indies, the other from the Spaniſh 
Welt Indies. The firſt or beſt fort, called oriental be- 
-2ar, is of a ſhining dark-green or olive colour, and 
an even ſmooth ſurface 5 on removing the outward coat, 


that which lies underneath it appears likewiſe ſmooth 


and ſhining. The occidental has a rough ſurface, and 
leſs of a green colour than the foregoing z it is likewiſe 
much heavier, more brittle, and of a looſer texture ; 


the coats are thicker, and on breaking exhibit a num- 


ber of ſtriæ curiouſly interwoven, The oriental is ge- 
nerally leſs than a walnut; the occidental for the molt 
part larger, and ſometimes as big as a-gooſe egg. The 


_ firſt is univerſally moſt eſteemed, and is the only ſort 


10w retained by the London college : the Edinburgh, 
in the edition of their pharmacopœia preceding the pre- 
lent, directed both; but they now ſeem to allow them 
to be uſed promiſcuouſly, retaining in their catalogue 
ouly the name bezoar lapis. | 

This ſtone is in high eſteem among the Perſians, and 
eren of greater value than in Europe; which, with 
ſindry other circumſtances needleſs to relate here, has 
giren occaſion to many to ſuſpect, that the true bezoar 
is never brought to us. Some authors relate with great 
conſidence, that all the ſtones commonly fold under this 
name are artificial compoſitions. That ſome of them 
are fo, is evident; hence the great differences in the 
counts which different perſoas have given of their 
qualities: the ſtones examined by Slare as oriental be- 
war did not diſſolve in acids; thoſe which Grew and 
Boyle made trial of, did ; thoſe employed by Geoffroy 
da ſome experiments related in the French memoirs 
1710) did not ſeem to be acted on by rectified ſpirit ; 
vhilſt ſome of thoſe examined by Neumann at Berlin 
almoſt totally diſſolved therein. The common mark 
ot the goodneſs of this ſtone, is its ſtriking a deep green 
colour on white paper that has been rubbed with chalk. 
| Bezoar was not known to the ancient Greeks, and 
Arlt taken notice of by the Arabians, (as above men- 
toned), who extol it in a great variety of diforders, 
Laucularly againſt poiſons. Later writers alſo beſtow 


R 


human body. 


5 

extraordinary commendations on it as a ſudorific and 
alexipharmac ; virtues to which it certainly has no pre- 
tence, It has no ſmel] or taſte, is not digeſtible in the 
ſtomach of the animal in which it is found, and is ſcarce 
capable of being acted on by any of the juices of the 
It cannot be conſidered in any other 
light than as an abſorbent ;z and is much the weakeſt 
of all the common ſubſtances of that. claſs. It has been 


given to half a dram, and ſometimes a whole dram, 


without any ſenſible effect; though the general doſe 
(on account of its great price) 1s only a few grains. 
BEZZ OA, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes all ſub- 
ſtances formed ſtratum ſuper ſtratum in the ſtomachs or 
inteſtines of animals ; in which ſenſe pearls, the con- 
cretions called crabs-eyes, &c. belong to the claſs of 
bezoars. To this alfo belong the hippolithus, or be- 
zoar equinum, a ſtone ſometimes found in the ſtomach 
or inteſtines of a horſe ; the monkey-bezoar, a ſtone 
ſaid to be found in the ſtomachs of certain monkeys in 
Brazil and the Eaſt Indies, harder than the oriental be- 
zoar, of a dark-green colour, and very coſtly on ac- 
count of its ſcarcity.-—Bezoar bovinum, is a yellowiſh. 
{tone found in the ox's gall-bladder.— Zuman bezoars. 


are {tony ſubſtances found in the inteſtines of ſeveral 


perſons, formed from the ſtones of plums, or other 
fruits, retained in the caecum or other guts, and grow- 
ing coated over, of which we have an inſtance given 
by Dr Cole, Phil. Tranſ. n“ 235.—Bezoar microceſmi- 
cum is the ſame with the human calculus ; and is vari— 
ous in its degrees of hardneſs, as well as in its ſize and 
figure. Jt has been uſed 1n the place of the more coſtly 
ſorts. —As to the bezoar hy/tricis, a concretion found 
in the gall-bladder of an Indian porcupine ; and the 
German bezoar, or that found in mountain-deer, eſpe- 
cially vn the Alps; theſe, not being ſtones, are more. 
properly called by late writers. egagropilz ; the for- 


Bezoar, 
Bezoardic. 
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mer conſiſt ing of woolly fibres, and a bitter friable grofile. 


matter, having neither laminz nor membranes ; the. 
latter being a ball of hair or herbs, or perhaps roots, 
compacted in the ftomach of the animal. — They are all, 
as medicines, unworthy of regard. The bezoar bovi- 
num, or ox-bezoar, is uſed by mintature-painters in 
ſeveral caſts of yellow. 

BezoaAR-mineral, See PHARMACY, n“ 794.— 
From this preparation, mixed with other metals va- 
rious ways, ariſe other compound bezoardics ; as, the 
bezoardicum ſolare, lunale, martiale, joviale, &c. or 
bezoar with gold, with filver, with iron, with tin, &c. 
in diſrepute. The laſt differs very little from the i- 
hecticuim Poterii, an exploded medicine. | 

Foſſil Bezoar, is a kind of figured ſtone, formed, 
like the animal bezoar, of ſeveral coats or itrata ranged 
round {ome extrancous body which forms a nucleus, 
and ſuppoſed to have the ſame virtues. 


chiefly in Sicily, in ſand and clay pits. It is of a pur- 


It is found 


ple colour, with a rough ſurface, the ſize of a walnut, 


and light. When broken, it is found to be an irony. 
cruſt, containing in its hollow a fine greeniſh white earth 
reſembling pale bezoar, The earth is uſed, and not the 
ſhells. It ſeems to be of the nature of bole armeniac. 
It is alſo called Sicilian earth. 

BEZOARDIC, an appellation given to whatever. 


partakes of the nature of bezoar; alfo to compound. 


medicines whereof bezoar makes an ingredient. 


 Bzzoarpic Powder, See PHARMACY, n 814. 
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to thoſe ſmall ſhells which are called cowries throughout 
almoſt all the other parts of the Eaſt Indies f. 
BLEUM, bia, in rhetoric, denotes a kind of 


counter-argument, whereby ſomething alleged for the 


adverſary is retorted againſt him, and made to conclude 
a different way: for inſtance, Occidiſti, quia adſtitiſti 
interfetto.—w, Immo quia adſtiti interfocto, non oc- 
cidi ; nam fi id eſſet, in ſugam me conjeciſſem. © You 
killed the perſon, becauſe you were found ſtanding by 
his body. Biæum, Rather I did not kill him becauſe 
I was found ftanding by his body; ſince, in the other 
caſe, I ſhould have fled away.? 

Bix un, in the Grecian laws, was an action brought 
againſt thoſe who raviſhed women, or uſed violence to 
any man's perſon. 

BIAFAR, or BiArRA, a kingdom of Africa, ſitu- 
ated to the eaſt of Benin, to the weſt of Eledra, from 
which it is divided by a chain of mountains, and ex- 
tending ſouthward to the fourth degree of north lati- 
tude, The natives are the moſt of all negroes addicted 


to, and infatuated with, magic; imagining themſelves * 


capable of cauſing rain, thunder, and lightning : there- 


fore they worſhip the devil with great zeal, and even 


facrifice their children to him. . 

BIAFORA, in the cuſtoms of the middle age, a 
form of cry, or alarm to arms; on the hearing whereof, 
the inhabitants of towns or villages were to iſſue forth, 
and attend their prince. The word ſeems originally 
from Gaſcony ; and the Italians even now, on a ſudden 
inſurrection of the people, commonly cry, Via, fora, 
by an uſual change of the letter B into V. 

BIARCHUS, an officer in the court of the em- 
perors of Conſtantinople, intruſted with the care and 
inſpection of the proviſions of the ſoldiery. 

BIALOGORO D, or Ax ERMAN, a ſtrong town of 
Beſſarabia, in European Turky. It is ſeated on a lake 
called Vidono, near the ſea fide; in E. Long. 22. 50. 
N. Lat 46. 24. ET 

BIANA, a town of Aſia in the dominions of the 
Great Mogul, remarkable for its excellent indigo. E. 
Long. 77. 0. N. Lat. 26. 20. 

BIANCHINI (Francis), one of the moſt learned 
men of his time, was born at Verona, in 1662, of a noble 
and ancient family. His taſte for natural philoſophy and 
mathematics induced him to eftabliſh the academy of 
Aletofili, at Verona, He went to Rome in 1684 ; 
and was made librarian to cardinal Ottoboni, who was 
afterwards Pope under the name of Alexander VIII. 
He alſo became canon of St Mary de la Rotonda, and 
at length of St Lawrence in Damaſo. He was e- 
ſteemed by the learned; and was a member of many a- 
cademies. He publiſhed ſeveral ingenious diſſerta- 
tions, &c. and died in 1729, aged 67. 

BIAS, one of the ſeven ſages of Greece, flou- 
riſhed about 608 before Chriſt. He was accuſtomed to 
ſay, © It is a fickneſs of the mind to wiſh for impoſ- 
fible things.“ During the fiege of Priena, his native 
city, being aſked why he was the only one who retired 
from the place without carrying any thing with him, 
he replied, 'That he carried his all with him; meaning, 
that his knowledge and virtue were the only bleſſings 
that were peculiarly his own, fince they could not be 


taken from him, He expired while pleading for one 
of his friends, 8 | 
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BIA, in commerce, a name given by the Siameſe 


D 4 8: 
Bras, or Biaſt, in a general ſenſe, the inclination or 
bent of a perſon's mind to one thing more than ang. 
ther. —It alſo ſignifies the lead or weight put into 2 
bowl, that draws or turns the courſe of it any way to 
which the bias looks. | 
BIBERACH, a free and imperial city of Suabia in 
Germany. It has a large manufacture in fuſtians, and 
is ſeated in a pleaſant fertile valley on the river Ruſs. 
E. Long. 10. 2. N. Lat. 48. 4. 1 
BIBERSBERG, a town of Upper. Hungary, fi. 
tuated in E. Long. 17. 25. N. Lat. 48. 35. 
BIBIENA (Ferdinand Galli), an excellent painter 
and architect, was born at Bologna, in 1657; and was 
ſurnamed Bibiena from a territory of that name in 
Tuſcany, in which his father was born. He acquired 
ſuch reputation by his ſkill in architecture, the deco- 
rations of the theatre, and perſpective, that the duke of 
Parma invited him to his court, and made him his firſt 
painter and architect. Bibiena at length went to the 
emperor's court, where he had the fame honours and 
advantages. He wrote two books of architecture; and 
died at Bologna, at above 80 years of age. His ſons 
followed, with ſucceſs, the ſame profeſſions. | 
BIBLE, (in Greek 8:8>@-, the book), a name applied 
by Chriſtians, by way of eminence or diſtinction, to the 
collection of ſacred writings, or the holy ſcriptures of 
the Old and New Teſtaments; known alſo by various 
other appellations, as, the Sacred Books, Holy Writ, 
Infpired Writings, Scriptures, &c. The Jews ſtyled 
the Bible (that is, the Old Teſtament) mikra ; which 
ſignifies Leſſon, or Lecture. TS ory 


This collection of the ſacred writings, containing 


thoſe of the Old and New Teſtament, is juſtly looked 


upon as the foundation of the Jewiſh as well as the 
Chriftian religion. The Jews, it is true, acknow- 
ledged only the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, the 
correcting and publiſhing of which is unanimouſly 
aſcribed, both by the Jews and Chriftians, to Ezra. 
Some of the ancient fathers, on no other foundation 
than that fabulous and apocryphal book, the ſecond 
book of Eſdras, pretend, that the ſcriptures. were en- 
tirely loſt and deſtroyed at the Babyloniſh captivity, * 
and that Ezra reſtored them all again by divine revela- 
tion. What is certain is, that in the reign of Joſiah 
there was no other book of the law extant beſides that 
found in the temple by Hilkiah; from which original, 
by order of that pious king, .copies were immediately 
written out, and ſearch made for all the other parts of 
the ſcriptures, (2 Kings xxii.); by which means co- 
pies of the whole became multiplied among the people, 
who carried them with them into their captivity. At- 
ter the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity, Ezra got together as many copies as he could of 
the Sacred writings, and out of them all prepared a cor- 
rect edition, diſpoſing the ſeveral books in their proper 
order, and ſettling the canon of ſcripture for his time. 
Theſe books he divided into three parts. 1. The Law. 
1. The Prophets. 3. The Cetubim, or Hagiogra- 
phia, i. e. The holy auritings. | 

I. The Law contains. 1. Genefis. 2. Exodus. 
3. Leviticus. 4. Numbers. 5. Deuteronomy- 

IT. The writings of the prophets are, 1. Joſhua. 
2. Judges, with Ruth. 3. Samuel. 4. Kings. 5+ . 
ſaiah. 6. Jeremiah, with his Lamentations. 7. = 
zekiel. 8. Daniel. 9. The twelve minor . 
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III. And the Hagiographia conſiſts of, 1. The 
Pſalms. 2. The Proverbs. 3. Eccleſiaſtes. 4+ The 
Song of Solomon. This diviſion was made for the ſake 
of reducing the number of the ſacred books to the num- 
ber of the letters in their alphabet, which amount to 
22. At preſent, the Jews reckon 24 books in their 
canon of ſcripture, in diſpoſing of which the law ſtands 
as it did in the former diviſion, and the prophets are di- 
{tributed into the former and latter prophets. | 

The former prophets are, 
Joſhua, Judges, Samuel, Kings. 

The latter prophets are, 
Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 12 minor prophets. 
And the hagiographia conſiſts of, TH: 

The Pſalms, the Proverbs, Job, the Song of Solomon, 
Ruth, the Lamentations, Eccleſtaltes, Eſther, Daniel, 
Ezra, the Chronicles, | | 

Under the' name of Ezra, they comprehend Nehe- 
miah. It is true this order hath not always been ob- 
ſerved, but the variations from it are of little or no mo- 
ment. EL 

The five books of the law are divided into 54 ſec- 
tions. This diviſion many of the Jews hold to have 
been appointed by Moſes himſelf ; but others, with 
more probability, aſcribe it to Ezra. The deſign of 
this diviſion was, that one of theſe ſections might be 
read in their ſynagogues every ſabbath-day. The num- 
ber was 54, becauſe in their intercalated years, a month 
being then added, there were 54 ſabbaths. In other 
years, they reduced them to 52, by twice joining to- 
gether two ſhort ſections. Till the perſecution of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, they read only the law ; but the 
reading of it being then prohibited, they ſubſtituted in 
the room of it 54 ſections out of the Prophets; and 
when the reading of the law was reſtored by the Mac- 
cabees, the ſection which was read every ſabbath out 
of the law ſerved for their firſt leſſon, and the ſection 
out of the prophets for their ſecond. Theſe ſections 
were divided into verſes, of which diviſion, if Ezra was 
not the author, it was introduced not long after him, 
and ſeems to have been deſigned for the uſe of the Tar- 
gumiſts, or Chaldee interpreters ; for after the return 
of the Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity, when the 
Hebrew language ceaſed to be their mother tongue, and 
the Chaldee grew into uſe inſtead of it, the cuſtom was, 
that the law ſhould be firſt read in the original Hebrew, 
and then interpreted to the people in the Chaldee lan- 
guage, for which purpoſe theſe ſhorter ſections or pe- 
riods were very convenient. e 

The diviſion of the ſcriptures into chapters, as we at 
preſent have them, is of much later date. Some attri- 
bute it to Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in the reigns of John and Henry III. But the true 
author of the invention was Hugo de Sancto Caro, com- 
monly called Hugo Cardinalis, becauſe he was the firft 
Dominican that ever was raiſed to the degree of cardi- 
nal. This Hugo flouriſhed about the year 1240. He 
wrote a comment on the ſcriptures, and projected the 
rſt concordance, which is that of the vulgar Latin bi- 
ble. The aim of this work being for the more eaſy 
tinding out any word or paſſage in the ſcriptures, he 
found it neceſſary to divide the book into ſections, and 
the ſections into ſubdiviſions ; for till that time the vul- 


gar Latin Bibles were without any diviſion at all. 


Vor. II. 
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10. Job. 11. Ezra. 12. Nehemiah; 13. Eſther, 


n | 

Theſe ſeQions are the chapters into which the Bible 
hath ever ſince been divided. But the ſubdiviſion of 
the chapters was not then into verſes, as it is now, 
5 method of ſubdividing them was by the letters 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, placed in the margin at an e- 
qual diſtance from each other, according to the length 
of the chapters. The ſubdiviſion of the chapters into 
verſes, as they now ſtand in our Bibles, had its 1 


nal from a famous Jewiſh rabbi, named Mordecai Na- 


than, about the year 1445. This rabbi, in imitation 
of Hugo Cardinalis, drew up a concordance to the He- 
brew Bible, for the uſe of the Jews. But though he 
followed Hugo in his divifion of the books into chap- 
ters, he refined upon his invention as to the ſubdivi- 
ſion, and contrived that by verſes: this being found 
to be a much more convenient method, it has been 
ever fince followed. And thus, as the Jews borrowed 
the diviſion of the books of the holy ſcriptures into 
chapters from the Chriſtians, in like manner the Chri- 
ſtians borrowed that of the chapters into verſes from 
the Jews. | , 
The order and diviſion of the books of the Bible, as 
well of the Old as the New Teſtament, according to 
the diſpolition made by the council of Trent, by de- 


Bible. 


cree I. ſeſſion iv. are as follow; where we are to ob- 
ſerve, that thoſe books to which the aſteriſms are pre- 


fixed, are rejected by the Proteſtants, as apocryphal “. 
Geneſis, Eon „ 5 
Exodus, 
Leviticus, 
Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, 
Joſhua, | 
Judges and Ruth, 
Samuel, or 1 Kings, 
Samuel, or 2 Kings, 
Kings, otherwiſe called iii. Kings, 
Kings, otherwiſe called iv. Kings, 
Chronicles, 
Chronicles, | 
Eſdras, (as the LXX and Vulgate call it), or the 
book of Ezra, Fo | 
Eſdras, or (as we have it) the book of Nehemiah, 
* Tobit, 
* Judith, 
_ Eſther, 
Job, 
Pſalms, 
Proverbs, 
Eccleſiaſtes, 
Song of Solomon, 
* The book of Wiſdom, 
* Eccleſiaſticus, 
Iſaiah, 
Jeremiah and“ Baruch, 
Ezekiel, 
Daniel, 
Hoſea, . 
Joel, 
Amos, | 
Obadiah, | | 
Nahum, which we place immediately after Micah, 
before Habakkuk. | | 
hm which we place immediately after Obadiah. 
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Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, 
Haggai, 
N 
Malachi, 
* 1 Maccabees, 
* 2 Maccabees. 
The books of the New Teſtament are, 
St Matthew, 
St Mark, 
St Luke, 
St John. 
The acts of the Apoſtles, 
the Romans, 
the Corinthians, I. 
the Corinthians, II. 
| the Galatians, 
| the Epheſians, 
| the Philippians, 
The Epiſtle of j the Coloſſians, 
St Paul to ] the Theſſalonians, I. 
| the Theſſalonians, II. 
Timothy, I; 
Timothy, II. 
Titus, 
Philemon, 
the Hebrews, 
St James, 
St Peter, I. 
St Peter, II. 
St Jobn, I. 
St John, II. 
| St John, III. 
̃ St Jude, 
The Revelations of St John. 

The apocryphal books of the Old Teſtament, ac- 
cording to the Romaniſts, are, the book of Enoch (ſee 
Jude 14.), the third and fourth books of Eſdras, the 
third and fourth books of Maccabees, the prayer of 
Manaſſeh, the Teſtament of the twelve Patriarchs, the 
Pſalter of Solomon, and ſome other pieces of this na- 
ture. 

The apocryphal books of the new Teſtament are the 
epiſtle of St Barnabas, the pretended epiſtle of St Paul 
to the Laodiceans, ſeveral ſpurious goſpels, Acts of the 
Apoſtles, and Revelations; the book of Hermas, in- 
titled the Shepherd, Jeſus Chriſt's Letter to Abgarus, 
the epiſtles of St Paul to Seneca, and ſeveral other 
pieces of the like nature, as may be ſeen in the collec- 
tion of the apocryphal writings of the New Teſtament 
made by Fabricius. 

'The books which are now loſt, and cited in the Old 
Teſtament, are theſe, the book of the Righteous, or of 
Jaſher, as our verſion of the Bible has it, (Joſh. x. 13. 
and 2 Sam. i. 18.) ; the book of the wars of the Lord, 
(Numb. xxi. 14.) ; the annals of the kings of Iſrael, ſo 
often cited in the books of the Kings and Chronicles. 
"The authors of theſe annals were the prophets, who li- 
ved in the kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael. We have 
hkewiſe but a part of Solomon's 3000 proverbs, and his 
1005 ſongs, (1 Kings iv. 32.); and we have entirely 
loſt, what he wrote upon plants, animals, birds, fiſhes, 
and reptiles. | 

Ezra, in the opinion of moſt learned men, publiſhed 


the ſcriptures in the Chaldee character: for that lan- 


The Goſpel of 
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guage being grown wholly into uſe among the Jews, he 


and of Darius Codomannus, as king 
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thought proper to change the old Hebrew character for 

18 which hath ſince that time been retained only by the 

Samaritans, among whom it is preſerved to this day, 
Prideaux is of opinion that Ezra made additions in 


ſeveral parts of the Bible, where any thing appeared 
_ neceſſary for illuſtrating, connecting, or completing 
the work; in which he appears to have been affifted 


by the ſame ſpirit in which they were firſt written. 
Among ſuch additions are to be reckoned the laſt chap. 
ter of Deuteronomy, wherein Moſes ſeems to give an 
account of his own death and burial, and the ſucceſſion 
of Joſhua after him. To the ſame cauſe our learned 
author thinks are to attributed many other interpola- 
tions in the Bible, which created difficulties and objec- 


tions to the authenticity of the ſacred text, no ways to 


be ſolved without allowing them. Ezra changed the 


names of ſeveral places which were grown obſolete, and 


inſtead of them put their new names, by which they 
were then called, in the text. Thus it is that Abra- 
ham is ſaid to have purſued the kings who carried Lot 
away captive, as far as Dan; whereas that place in 
Moſes's time was called Laiſh; the name Dan, bein 
unknown till the Danites, long after the death of Mo- 
ſes, poſſeſſed themſelves of it. | 

The Jewiſh canon of Scripture was then ſettled by 
Ezra, yet not ſo but that ſeveral variations have been 
made in it. Malachi, for inſtance, could not be put in 
the Bible by him, ſince that prophet is allowed to have 
lived after Ezra; nor could Nehemiah be there, ſince 
mention is made, in that book, of Jaddus, as high- prieſt, 
of Perſia, who 
were at leaſt 100 years later than Ezra. It may be 


added, that in the firſt book of Chronicles, the genea- 


logy of the ſons of Zerubbabel is carried down for ſo 
many generations as muſt neceſſarily bring it to the 


time of Alexander, and conſequently this book could 


not be in the canon in Ezra's days. It is probable, the 
two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther, and 
Malachi, were adopted into the Bible in the time of 


Simon the Juſt, the laſt of the men of the great ſyna- 


gogue. | 

As the Jews were very backward in having any in- 
tercourſe with ſtrangers, it was a long time before their 
ſacred books came to be known and read in other na- 
tions. Joſephus aſcribes the little that is ſaid of the 
Jews by Pagan writers to this, that the latter had no 
opportunity of being acquainted with their hiſtorians, 
for want of a tranſlation of their books into the Greek 


language. Ariſteas indeed pretends, that there was an 


imperfect verſion of the Scriptures before the time of 
Demetrius Phalereus; and that Theopompus intending 
to inſert a part of them in his verſes, was deprived of 
his underſtanding; but of this there is no proof. 
The Jews, upon their return from the Babylonith 
captivity, having brought with them their Chaldaic or 
Aſſyrian language, which from that time became their 
mother-tongue, gave birth to the Chaldee tranſlations, 


or rather paraphraſes of the Bible, called Targum . Ser Ty 
It is a matter of diſpute among au- ,. 


Greek BIBLE, n 
thors whether there was a Greek verſion of the Old Te- 
ſtament more ancient than the Septuagint f. 


. . inte 
Before our Saviour's time, there was no other Greek 93 


verſion of the Old Teſtament, befides that which went 


under the name of the Septuagint: but after the eſta- 
| bliſhment 
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bliſhment of Chriſtianity, ſome authors undertook new 


——— tranſlations, under pretence of making them more con- 


formable to the Hebrew text. The firſt who performed 
this deſign was the Jewiſh proſelyte Aquila, of the city 
of Synope in Pontus, diſciple to Rabbi Akiba, who 
pat it in execution the twelfth year of the emperor A- 
drian, A. D. 128. St Epiphanius pretends, that be- 
ing excommunicated after his converſion, for addicting 
himſelf to judicial aſtrology, he ſet about this verſion 
out of hatred to the Chriſtians, and with a wicked de- 
ſign of corrupting the paſſages of the prophets relating 
to Jeſus Chriſt. St Jerom ſays, his verſion is made word 
for word, and with too ſcrupulous a nicety. | 
The ſecond Greek verſion after the Septuagint is that 
of Symmachus, a Samaritan by birth, who firſt turned 
Jew, then Chriſtian, and at laſt Ebionite. He compo- 
{ed it, according to Epiphanius, in the reign of the em- 
peror Severus. His verſion was more free than the reſt; 
for he applied himſelf chiefly to the ſenſe, without 
tranſlating word for word ; wherefore his verſion comes 
nearer the Septuagint than that of Aquila. The third 
Greek verſion 1s that of 'Theodotion of Epheſus. It is 
ſaid he was a diſciple of Marcion, and that, having had 
' ſome difference with thoſe of his ſea, he turned Jew. 
The verſion of this author was the beſt of the three, 
becauſe he kept a juſt medium between Aquila and 
Symmachus, not confining himſelf ſo ſervilely to the let- 
ter as the firſt did, nor wandering ſo far from it as the 
ſecond did. vi FEE | 
There were, beſides theſe, three other Greek ver- 
ſions, whoſe authors are unknown. K 
Syriac BiBLE. The Syrians have in their language 
a verſion of the Old Teſtament, which they pretend to 
be of great antiquity. A. great part of it, they ſay, was 
made in Solomon's time, and the reſt in the time of 
Abgarus king of Edeſſa. They relate, that Hiram king 
of Tyre deſired Solomon to communicate the uſe of let- 
ters and writing to the Syrians, and to get tranſlated 
for them the ſacred books of the Hebrews; which So- 


lomon complied with, and ſent them the Pentateuch, 


Joſhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Pſalms, Proverbs, Ec- 
cleſiaſtes, Solomon's Song, and Job, which were the 
only books then extant; the remaining books of Scrip- 
ture, they add, were tranſlated into Syriac after the death 
of Chriſt, by the care of Abgarus king of Edeſſa. But 

this account is looked upon as fabulous. It is true, the 
Syriac verſion which we have now mult be very ancient, 
lince it 18 often cited by the fathers. Dr Prideaux is 
of opinion, it was made within the firſt century; that 
the author of it was ſome Chriſtian of the Jewiſh na- 


tion; and that it is the beſt tranſlation of the Old Te- 


ſtament. This verſion is not always agreeable to the 
original; but in ſome places is more conformable to the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and in ſome to the verfion of the 
Septuagint. In the Pſalms, the tranſlator has taken 
the liberty to leave out the ancient titles and inſcrip- 
tions of each Pſalm, inſtead of which he gives an ab- 
tract of the contents of each Pſalm. : | 
Latin BiRLE. It is paſt diſpute, that the Latin 
churches had, even in the firſt ages, a tranſlation of the 


Bible in their language, which being the vulgar lan- 


guage, and conſequently underſtood by every one, oc- 
caſioned a vaſt number of Latin verſions. Among all 
theſe, there was one which was generally received, and 
called by St Jerom the vulgar, or common tranſlation. 
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St Auſtin gives this verſion the name of the Italic, and 
prefers it to all the reſt; but we reſerve a diſtinct arti- 
cle for this verſion. See VuLGarTe. 

St Jerom undertook to reviſe and correct the Latin 
verſion of the Bible ; but, having afterwards attained 
to a more perfect knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
he ſet about a new tranſlation of ſome books of the Old 
Teſtament from the: Hebrew ; and continuing, at the 
ſolicitation of his friends, to tranſlate the reſt, he at laſt 
perfected an entire new verſion of all the books con- 


tained in the Hebrew canon. In his tranſlation he fol- 


lowed as nearly as he could the verſion of the Septua- 
gint, and retained the very expreſſions of the ancient 
vulgar Latin, as far as was conſiſtent with purity 
of ſtyle and true Latinity. This tranſlation was fo 
highly applauded by the Chmſtian church, that ſome 
authors have pretended it was brought to perfection by 
the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. But St Auguſtine. 
looked upon the author to be ſo well ſkilled in the He- 


brew language, as to be able to undertake and brin 


to perfection ſuch a work by the ftrength of his own 
abilities. St Jerom's verſion was ſoon received in many 


. churches; and in the ſixth century it became as gene- 


ral, and in as great eſteem, as the ancient Vulgate. 
It was not till the 16" century that any new Latin 
tranſlations were made of the Bible from the Hebrew 


text. Sanctes Pagninus, a Dominican monk, was the 


firſt who undertook a new vertion of the books of Scrip- 
ture from the modern Hebrew text. His deſign was 
encouraged by pope Leo X.; and his verſion made its 


firſt appearance at Lyons in the year 1527. It adheres 


too ſcrupulouſly to the words of the text, which makes 


it obſcure, and ſavour of barbarity in many places. He 


is likewiſe often miſſed as to the ſenſe, having affected 
too much to follow the explications of the Jewiſh Rab- 
bins. It is however a very uſeful work, and very pro- 


per to explain the literal ſenſe of the Hebrew text. A- 


rias Montanus, when he compiled the edition of the 
Biblia Polyglotta, reviſed this tranſlation of Pagninus. 


Cardinal Cajetan, 2 not verſed in the Hebrew, 


undertook a tranſlation of ſome parts of the Bible by 
the aſſiſtance of two perſons well ſkilled in that lan- 
guage, the one a Jew, the other a Chriſtian. After 
him Iſidore Clarius, a monk of Mount Caſſin, ſet him- 
ſelf to reform the vulgar verſion of the Bible after the 
Hebrew text; in the doing of which, he pretends to 
have corrected above 8000 paſſages of the Bible. Be- 
ſides theſe tranſlations, made by Catholic authors, there 
are ſome likewiſe performed by Proteſtant tranſlators ; 
the firſt of whom was Sebaſtian Munſter. His verſion 
is more intelligible, and in much better Latin, than that 
of Pagninus. Huetius beſtows on him the character 
of a tranſlator well verſed in the Hebrew, and whole 
ſtyle is very exact and conformable to the original. 
The tranſlation of Leo Juda, a Zuinglian, printed at 
Zurich in 1543, and afterwards by Robert Stephens in 
1545, is written in a more elegant ſtyle than that of 
Munſter; but he often departs from the literal mean- 
ing of the Hebrew text for the ſake of an elegant Latin 
expreſſion. However, in this he has not taken ſo great 
a liberty as Sebaſtian Caſtalio, who undertook to give 
the world an elegant Latin verſion of the Bible: but 


there are critics who cenſure him for departing from 


the noble ſimplicity and natural grandeur of the ori- 
ginal, and deviating into an affected effeminate ſtyle, 
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Bible. overcharged with falſe rhetoric, and not always true La- 
—@ tinity. The verſion of Junius and Tremellius, has much 


more of the true natural ſimplicity: the chief Hebra- 

iſms are preſerved in it, and the whole is ſtrictly con- 

formable to the Hebrew text. We muſt not forget the 

verſion of Theodore Beza, a Proteſtant divine of Ge, 
neva, in the 16" century. Sebaſtian Caſtalio found 
fault with this verſion, and Beza wrote an apology for 
it about the year 1564. 

Arabic Biz E. The Arabic verſions of the Bible 
are of two ſorts; the one done by Chriſtians, the other 
by Jews. There is one of the Old Teſtament, whoſe 
author is ſuppoſed to be Saadias Gaon, a Jew of Baby- 
| Jon, who wrote the ſame about the year of Chriſt goo. 
Of this whole work the Pentateuch alone is printed. 
The Jews have another Arabic verſion in Hebrew cha- 
racers, which Erpenius publiſhed in Arabic characters 
at Leyden in the year 1622. Among the Arabic 
tranſlations done by Chriſtians, there is one printed in 
the polyglots of Paris and London; but both the au- 
thor, and the time when it was written, are unknown. 
It muſt have been made ſince the publication of the Ko- 

ran, becauſe the author in many places has evidently 
followed it. In this verſion the Pentateuch is tranſla- 
ted from the Hebrew text; Job, from the Syriac; and 
the reſt from the Septuagint, and two other verſions of 
the Pentateuch, the manuſcripts of which are in the 
Bodleian library. There are alſo ſome Arabic tranſla- 
tions of the Pſalms; one printed at Genoa in 1516, the 
other at Rome in 1619: and there is a manuſcript ver- 
ſion of the prophets in this language preſerved in the 
Bodleian library. | 
The goſpel being preached in all nations, there 1s no 
doubt but that the Bible, which is the foundation of 
the Chriſtian religion, was tranſlated into the reſpective 
languages of each nation. St Chryſoitom and Theo- 
doret both teſtify, that the books of the Old and New 
Teſtament had been tranſlated into the Syrian, Egyp- 
tian, Indian, Perſian, Armenian, /Ethiopic, Scythian, 
and Samaritan languages. Socrates and Sozomen tell 
us, that Ulphilas biſhop of the Goths, who lived about 
the middle of the fourth century, had tranſlated the 
holy Scriptures into the Gothic language ; and pope 
John VIII. gave his approbation to the verfion of the 
holy Scriptures made into the Sclavonian. 
Etbiopic BivLE. The ZEthiopic verſion of the Old 
_ Teſtament is made immediately from the Greek text of 
the Septuagint; and there is a very plain agreement be- 
tween this tranſlation and the Alexandrian manuſcript : 
the order of the chapters, the inſcriptions of the Pfalms, 
and every thing elſe being exactly alike. 'The EEthio- 
pians attribute this verſion to Frumentius, the apoſtle 
of Athiopia, ſent thither by Athanaſius biſhop of Alex- 
andria. 

Coptic or Egyptian BIBIE. The Coptic or Egyptian 
tranſlation is likewiſe made from the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint, in which the Egyptian tranſlator ſo punctually 
followed the Greek text, that he refuſed to make uſe 
of the labours of Origen and others, who had been at 
the pains to compare the Greek verſion with the He- 
brew text. We are quite in the dark as to the author 
and the time of this verſion, but probably it is very an- 
cient, fince we cannot ſuppoſe the Egyptian church was 


long without a tranſlation of the Scriptures ia their 


mother tongue. 


Perſian and Turkiſh Bini x. There are ſeveral ver- Bible 
ſions of the Bible in the Perſian language, moſt of 


moſt remarkable is that of F. Amelotte of the oratory, 
compoſed by the direction of ſome French prelates, and 
printed with annotations in the year 1666, 1667, and 
1670. 'The author pretends he had been at the pains 
to ſearch all the libraries in Europe, and collate the 
oldeſt manuſcripts. But, in examining his work, it ap- 
pears that he has produced no conſiderable various read- 


Whle, i. 


cu 


which are in manuſcript. There is a tranſlation of the 

Pſalms by one father John, a Carmelite; and another 0! 
of the ſame book done from the Latin by the Jeſuits, ce 
Walton, in the London Polyglot, has publiſhed the di 
Goſpels, tranſlated by one Simon ion of Joſeph, a Chri. I 
ſtian of Perſia, who lived in the year 1341. We have F. 
likewiſe ſome manuſcript tranſlations of the Bible in the at 
Torkiſh language, particularly a verſion of the New ti 
Teſtament printed at London in the year 1666. by 
Armenian and Georgian BizIE. The Armenians ho 
have an old tranſlation of the Scriptures in their lan- lie 
guage, taken from the Greek of the Septuagint. Three tr: 
earned Armenians were employed about 1t, in the time tr: 
of the emperor Arcadius, viz. Moſes ſirnamed the wi 
Grammarian, David the Philoſopher, and Mampræus. to 

The Armenians, in 1666, procured an edition of the | 
Bible in their langnage to be made at Amſterdam, un- Pr 
der the direction of an Arthenian biſhop. Another was pri 
rinted at Antwerp in 1670, by the procurement of wil 
heodorus Patræus, and the New Teſtament ſeparately the 
in 1668. | | | wa 
The Georgians have likewiſe a tranſlation of the Bible lan 
in the old Georgian language: but as this language is Bil 
known only to a very few perſons, and the people of the me 
country are extremely ignorant, there 1s ſcarce any one tra 
who either reads or underſtands this verſion. ſtar 
Whilſt the Roman empire ſubſiſted in Europe, the dat 
reading of the Scriptures in the Latin tongue, which and 
was the univerſal language of that empire, prevailed” bliſ 
every where. But ſince the face of affairs in Europe 170 
has been changed, and ſo many different monarchies e- Ha 
rected upon the ruins of the Roman empire, the Latin in | 
tongue has by degrees grown into difufe: whence has tor 
ariſen a neceſſity of tranſlating the Bible into the re- 1 
ſpective languages of each people; and this has produ- che 
ced as many different verſions of the Seriptures in the dict 
modern languages, as there are different nations pro- lated 
feſſing the Chriſtian religion. Hence we meet with ciolj 
French, Italian, Spaniſh, German, Flemiſh, Daniſh, the 
Sclavonian, Poliſh, Bohemian, and Ruſſian or Muſco- their 
vite Bibles; beſides the Anglo-Saxon, and modern En- 160 
gliſh and Iriſh Bibles. | mT 
French BiyLe. The oldeſt Frence Bible we hear of cany 
is the verſion of Peter de Vaux, chief of the Waldenſes, Bibl. 
who lived about the year 1160. Raoul de Preſle tranſ- alloy 
lated the Bible into French in the reign of Charles V. 3} 
king of France, about the year 1380. Beſides theſe, of, 1; 
there are ſeveral old French tranſlations of particular lays 
parts of the Scripture. The doctors of Louvain pub- and ( 
liſhed the Bible in French at Louvain, by order of the broſe 
emperor Charles V. in 1550. There is a verſion by dore 
Iſaac le Maitre de Sacy, publiſhed in 1672, with expla- ltame 
nations of the literal and ſpiritual meaning of the text, * E 
which was received with wonderful applauſe, and has ue, 
been often reprinted. As to the New Teſtaments in 4 J 
French, which have been printed ſeparately, one of the Ty c 
e 
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ings, which had not before been taken notice of either 
in the London Polyglott or elſewhere. The New Te- 
ſtament of Mons printed in 1665, with the archbiſhop 
of Cambray's permiſſion, and the king of Spain's li- 
cence, made a great noiſe in the world. It was con- 
demned by pope Clement IX. in 1668, and by pope 
Innocent XI. in 1679, and in ſeveral biſhoprics of 
France at ſeveral times. The New Teſtament publiſhed 
at Trevoux in 1702, by M. Simon, with literal and eri- 
tical annotations upon difficult paſſages, was condemned 
by the biſhops of Pars and Meaux in 1702. F. Bo- 
hours, a Jeſuit, with the aſſiſtance of F. F. Michael Tel- 
lier, and Peter Bernier, Jeſuits likewiſe, publiſhed a 
tranſlation of the New Teſtament in 1697: but this 
tranſlation 18, for the moſt part, harſh and obſcure, 
which was owing to the author's keeping too {trialy 
to the Latin text from which he tranſlated. 7 Jak 
There are likewiſe French tranſlations publiſhed by 
Proteſtant authors ; one by Robert Peter Olivetan, 
printed at Geneva in 1535, and ſince often reprinted 
with the corrections of John Calvin and others; ano- 
ther by Sebaſtian Caſtalio, remarkable for particular 


language. John Diodati likewiſe publiſhed a French 
Bible at Geneva in 1644; but ſome find fault with his 
method, in that he rather paraphraſes the text than 
tranſlates it. Faber Stapalenſis tranſlated the New Te- 
ſtament into French, which was reviſed and accommo- 
dated to the uſe of the reformed churches in Piedmont, 
and printed in 1534. Laftly, M. John Le Clerc pu- 
bliſhed a New Teftament in French at Amſterdam in 
1703, with annotations taken chiefly from Grotius and 
Hammond; but the uſe of this verſion was prohibited 
in Holland by order of the States-General, as tending 
to revive the errors of Sabellius and Socinus. 

Italian BisLe. The firſt Italian Bible publiſhed by 
the Romaniſts, is that of Nicholas Malerme, a Bene- 
dictine monk, printed at Venice in 1471. It was tranſ- 
lated from the Vulgate. The verſion of Anthony Bru- 
cioli, publiſhed at Venice in 1532, was prohibited by 
the council of Trent. The Calviniſts hkewiſe have 
their Italian Bibles. 
1607 and 1641, and another of Maximus Theophilus 
in 1551, dedicated to Francis de Medicis duke of Tuſ- 
cany, The Jews of Italy have no entire verſion of the 
Pible in Italian; the inquifition conſtantly refuſing to 
allow them the liberty of printing one. 

Spaniſh BiBLE. The firſt Spaniſh Bible that we hear 
of, is that mentioned by Cyprian de Valera, which he 
lays was publiſhed about the year 1500. The Epiſtles 
and Goſpels were publiſhed in that language by Am- 
broſe de Montefin in 1512; the whole Bible by Caſſio- 
dore de Reyna, a Calviniſt, in 1569; and the New Te- 
ſtament, dedicated to the emperor Charles V. by Fran- 
cis Enzinas, otherwiſe called Driander, in 1543. The 
lrlt Bible which was printed in Spaniſh for the uſe of 


thic characters, and dedicated to Hercules d'Eſt duke 

of Ferrara, This verſion is very ancient, and was pro- 

bably in uſe among the Jews of Spain before Ferdi- 

pa wi Iſabella expelled them out of their dominions 
92, | 

German BIBLE. 

tion of 


Uphilas biſhop of the Gaths, about the year 360. This 


o 


The firſt and moſt ancient tranſla- 
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ways of expreſſion never uſed by good judges of the 


There is one of John Diodati in 


the Jews, was that printed at Ferrara in 1553, in Go- 


the Bible in the German language, is that of 
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biſhop left out the book of Kings, which treat chiefly 
of war, left it ſhould too much encourage the martial 
humour of the Goths. An imperfe& manuſcript of this 
verfion was found in the abbey of Verden near Cologn, 
written in letters of ſilver, for which reaſon it is called 
Codex Argenteus; and it was publiſhed by Francis Ju- 
nius in 1665. The oldeſt German printed Bible extant, 
is that of Nuremberg, printed in 1447; but who the 
author of it was, is uncertain. John Emzer, chaplain to 
George duke of Saxony, publiſhed a verſion of the New 
Teſtament in oppoſition to Luther. There is a German 
Bible of John Eckius in 1537, with Emzer's New Te- 
ſtament added to it; and one by Ulembergius of Weſt- 
phalia, procured by Ferdinand duke of Bavaria, and 
printed in 1630. Martin Luther having employed ele- 
ven years in tranſlating the Old and New Teſtament, 
publiſhed the Pentateuch in 1522, the hiſtorical books. 
and the Pſalms in 1524, the books of Solomon in 1.527, 
Iſaiah in 1529, the Prophets in 1531, and the other 
books in 1530: he publiſhed the New Teſtament in 
1522. The learned agree, that his language is pure, 
and the verfion clear, and free from intricacies: it was 
reviſed by ſeveral perſons of quality, who were maſters 
of all the delicacies of the German language. The Ger- 
man Bibles which have been printed in Saxony, Swit- 


zerland, and elſewhere, are for the moſt part the ſame 


as that of Luther, with very little variation. In 1604, 
John Piſcator publiſhed a verſion of the Bible in Ger- 
man, taken from that of Junius and Tremellius : but 
bis turn of expreſſion is purely Latin, and not at all a- 
greeable to the genius of the German language: the 
Anabaptiſts have a German Bible printed at Worms in 
1529. John Crellius publiſhed his verfion of the New- 
'Teſtament at Racovia in 1630; and Felbinger his, at 
Amſterdam, in 1660. 425 0 
Flemiſh Biz E. The Flemiſh Bibles of the Roma- 
niſts are very numerous, and for the moſt part have no 
author's name prefixed to. them, till that of Nicolas 
Vinck, printed at Lovain in 1548. The Flemiſh ver- 
ſions made uſe of by the Calvinitts till the year 1637, 
were copied principally from that of Luther. But the 
ſynod of Dort having in 1618 appointed a new tranſ- 
lation of the Bible into Flemiſh, deputies were named. 
for the work, which was not ſiniſhed till the year 1637. 


Daniſh BiBi x. The firſt Daniſh Bible was publiſhed 


by Peter Palladius, Olaus Chryſoſtom, John Synnin- 
jus, and John Maccabæus, in 1550, in which they fol- 

CE Luther's firſt German verſion. There are two 

other verſions, the one by John Paul Reſenius biſhop of 

Zealand, in 1605; the other, being the New Teſta- 

ment only, by John Michel, in 1524. 

 Sawediſh BinLe. In 1534 Olaus and Laurence puh- 


liſhed a Swediſh Bible from the German verſion of Mar- 


tin Luther. It was reviſed in 1617, by order of king 
Guſtavus Adolphus, and was afterwards almoſt univer- 
ſally received. ; | 

Bohemian, Poliſh, Ruſſian or Muſcovite, and. Sclavo- 
nian BiBLES. The Bohemians have a Bible tranſlated. 
by eight of their doctors, whom. they had ſent to the 
ſchools of Wirtemberg and Baſil, on purpoſe to ſtudy 
the original languages. It was printed in Moravia in. 
the year 1539. The firſt Poliſh verſion of the Bible, it 


is ſaid, was that compoſed by Hadewich wife of Jagel- 
lon, duke of Lithuania, who embraced Chriſtianity in 
the year 1390. In 1599, there was a Poliſh tranſlation, 


of. 


Bible, 
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of the Bible publiſhed at Cracow, which was the work 
of ſeveral divines of that nation, and in which James 
Wieck, a Jeſuit, had a principal ſhare, The Proteſtants, 
in 1596, publiſhed a Poliſh Bible from Luther's Ger- 
man verſion, and dedicated it to Uladiſlaus IV. king of 
Poland. The Ruſfians or Muſcovites publiſhed the Bible 
in their language in 1581. Tt was tranſlated from the 
Greek by St Cyril, the apoſtle of the Sclavonians; but 
this old verſion being too obſcure, Erneſt Gliik, who 
had bcen carried priſoner to Moſcow after the taking 
of Narva, undertook a new tranſlation of the Bible in 
the Sclavonian ; who dying in 1705, the Czar Peter 
appointed Tome particular divines to finiſh the tranſſa- 
tion: but whether it was ever printed, we cannot ſay, 

Engpliſh-Saxon, and modern Engliſh BiBues. If we 
inquire into the verſions of the Bible of our own coun- 
try, we ſhall find that Adelm biſhop of Sherburn, who 
lived in 709, made an Engliſh-Saxon verſion of the 


P'ſalms; and that Eadfrid, or Ecbert, biſhop of Lin- 


disferne, who lived about the year 730, tranſlated ſeve- 
ral of the books of Scripture into the ſame language. It 
is faid likewiſe, that venerable Bede, who died in 785, 
_ tranſlated the whole Bible into Saxon. But Cuthbert, 
Bede's diſciple, in the enumeration of his maſter's works, 
ſpeaks only of his tranſlation of the Goſpel; and ſays 
nothing of the reſt of the Bible. Some pretend, that 
king Alfred, who lived in 890, tranſlated a great part 


of the Scriptures. We find an old verſion in the An- 


lo-Saxon of ſeveral books of the Bible, made by El- 
Pac abbot of Malmeſbury: it was publiſhed at Oxford, 
in 1699. There is an old Anglo-Saxon verſion of the 
four Goſpels, publiſhed by Matthew Parker, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, in 1571, the author whereof is unknown. 
Dr Mill obſerves, that this verſion was made from a 
Latin copy of the old Vulgate. 

As to the Engliſh verſions of the Bible, the moſt an- 
cient is that of John de Treviſa, a ſecular ꝓrieſt, who 
tranſlated the Old and New Teſtament into Engliſh, at 
the requeſt of Thomas lord Berkley: he lived in the 
reign of Richard II. and finiſhed. his tranſlation in the 
year 1357. The ſecond author, who undertook this 
work, was the famous Wickliff, who lived in the reigns 
of Edward III. and Richard II. The manuſcript of his 
verſion is in ſeveral libraries in England. In the year 
1534, an Engliſh verſion of the Bible, done partly by 
William Tindal, and partly by Miles Coverdale, was 
brought into England from Antwerp. 'The biſhops 
found great fault with this tranſlation ; upon which a 
motion was made in convocation for an Engliſh tranſ- 
lation of the Bible to be ſet up in all churches, Thus 
motion, though oppoſed by biſhop Gardiner and his 
party, ſucceeded at laſt, The king gave orders for ſet- 
ting about 1t with all poſſible haite, and within three 
years the impreſſion of it was finiſhed. Cromwell pro- 
cured a general warrant from the king, allowing all his 
ſubjects to read it; for which Cranmer wrote his thanks 
to Cromwell, “ rejoicing to ſee the work of reforma- 
tion now riſen in England, ſince the word of God did 
now ſhine over it all without a cloud.” Cromwell like- 
wiſe gave out injunctions, requiring the clergy to ſet 
up Bibles 1n all their churches, and to encourage the 
people to read them. In 1542, an a& paſſcd for re- 
ſtraining the uſe of the Bible. The preamble ſets forth, 
that “ many ſeditious and ignorant people had abuſed 
the liberty granted them for reading the Bible ; and 
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that great diverſity of opinions, animoſities, tumults, 
and ſchiſms had been occaſioned by perverting the 
ſenſe of the Scripture. To retrieve the miſchiets ari. 
ſing from hence, it is enacted, that a certain form of or. 
thodox doctrine be ſet forth, as a ſtandard of belief ; 
and that Tindal's falſe tranſlution of the Old and New 
Teſtament be ſuppreſſed, and forbidden to be read in any 
of the king's dominions.“ In the reign of Edward VI. 
Fuller mentions another tranſlation of the Bible, prin. 
ted in two editions; the firſt in 1549, the other in 1551, 
but neither of them divided into verſes, 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth came out the biſhops 
Bible, ſo called, becauſe ſeveral of that order were con- 
cerned in that verſion, The work was divided into ſe. 
varal parcels, and aſſigned to men of learning and cha. 
rater. Moſt of the diviſions are marked with great ini. 


tial letters, ſignifying either the name or the titles of 


the perſons employed. Archbiſhop Parker had the 
principal direction of this affair; he reviſed the perform- 
ance, and perhaps put the finiſhing hand to it. He 


likewiſe employed ſeveral critics in the Hebrew and 


Greek languages, to review the old tranſlation, and 
compare it with the original. | 

The laſt Engliſh Bible is that called King James“ 
Bible, which proceeded from the Hampton-court con- 
ference in 1603, where many exceptions being madeto 
the biſhops Bible, king James gave orders for a new 
one, not, as the preface expreſſes it, for a tranſlation al- 
together new, nor yet to make of a bad one a good 
one, but to make a good one better; or of many good 
ones, one beſt, Fifty- four learned perſons were ap- 
pointed for this office by the king, as appears by his 
letter to the archbiſhop, dated in 1604, which being 
three years before the tranſlation was entered upon, it 
is probable ſeven of them were either dead, or had de- 
clined the taſk, ſince Fuller's liſt of the tranſlators makes 
but 47, who, being ranged under fx divifions, entered 
on their province in 1607. It was publiſhed in 1610, 
with a dedication to king James, and a learned preface, 
and is commonly called ing Jane's Bible. After this 
all other verſions dropped, and fell into diſuſe, except 
the Epiſtles and Goſpels in the Common- prayer book, 
which were {till continued, according to the biſhops 
tranſlation, till the alteration of the Liturgy in 1661, 
and the Pſalms and hymns, which are to this day con- 
tinned as in the old verſion, f 

The judicious Selden, in his Table Talk, ſpeaking 
of the Bible, ſays, © The Engliſh tranſlation of the 
Bible is the beſt tranſlation in the world, and renders 
the ſenſe of the original beſt, taking in for the Engliſh 
tranſlation the biſhop's Bible, as well as king James's. 
The tranſlators in king James's time took an excellent 


way. That part of the Bible was given to him who 


vas moſt excellent in ſuch a tongue, (as the Apocry- 
pha to Andrew Downs), and then they met together, 
and one read the tranſlation, the reſt holding in their 
hands ſome Bible either of the learned tongues, ot 
French, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. If they found any fault, 
they ſpoke; if not, he read on.“ 
King James's Bible is that now read 
all the churches in England. 
Triſh-Bisue. Towards the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, Bedell, biſhop of Kilmore, ſet on foot a iran” 
ſlation of the Old Teſtament into the Iriſh language; 
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tranſlate it from the Engliſh. This work was received 
by Bedell, who, after having compared the Iriſh tran- 
ſation with the Engliſh, compared the latter with the 
Hebrew, the LXX. and the Italian verfion of Diodati. 


When this work was finiſhed, the biſhop would have” 


been himſelf at the charge of the impreſſion, but his 
deſign was ſtopped upon advice given to the Jord-lieu- 
tenant and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, that it would 
prove a ſhameful thing for a nation to publiſh a Bible 
tranſlated by ſuch a deſpicable hand as King. How- 
ever, the manuſcript was not loſt, for it went to preſs 
in the year 1685. | | | 

Some years ago, Dr Kennicott made a propoſal for 
procuring a more correct copy of the Hebrew bible, 
by collecting and comparing together all the ancient 
manuſcripts of it to be found in the Britiſh dominions. 
This was eagerly embraced by the learned, not only in 
Britain, but throughout all Chriſtendom; and perſons 
of the moſt eminent ſtations encouraged the work by 
liberal ſubſcriptions. The work was begun in 1760, 
and in 1776 one volume was publiſhed in folio. To 
this work is prefixed ſuch a liſt of ſubſcribers as, we 
believe, never appeared in favour of any literary per- 
formance whatever. In this lift are included no fewer 
than ſeven crowned heads, ' beſides princes, cardinals, 


archbiſhops, biſhops, univerfities, public libraries, and 


many of the moſt eminent literati in different parts of 
Europe. What is very extraordinary, Dr Kennicot's 
work ſeemed equally to draw the attention of Proteſtants 
and Papifts, and was recommended and encouraged 


both by the church of Rame and of Geneva. The labour 


attending it muſt appear aſtoniſhing, when we conſider 


that the Doctor collected, from all parts of the world, 
almoſt 700 MSS. and that theſe were compared toge- 
ther, and with the common Hebrew bible, not only 
word by word, but letter by letter. Certainly no un- 
dertaking ever deſerved greater praiſe, nor promiſed to 
be of more important utility. In particular, the nu- 
merous various readings which he hath ſupplied cannot 
fail to demonſtrate the expediency of a new tranſla- 
tion of the Old Teſtament, or at leaſt of an amendment 
of the preſent tranſlation, at the ſame time that they 
will furniſh the proper means of accompliſhing it. 

BIBLTANDER (Theodore), profeſſor of divinity 
at Zurich in the 16't century. As he underſtood the 
Oriental languages, he ſet about a new edition of the 
Koran, the text of which he correQed, by collating 
the Arabic and Latin copies. To this edition he ſub- 
Joined the life of Mahomet and his ſucceſſors ; and pre- 
fred an apology by way of preface, which has been 
loudly exclaimed againſt, 

BIBLIOTHECA, in its original and proper ſenſe, 
denotes a library, or place for repoſiting books. 

BizLioTHECA, in matters of literature, denotes a 


treatiſe giving an account of all the writers on a certain 


ſubject: thus, we have bibliothecas of theology, law, 
Philoſophy, &c. 5 
There are likewiſe univerſal bibliothecas, which treat 
ndifferently of all kinds of books; alſo ſelect biblio- 
wn which give account of none but authors of re- 
Ration. 


Many of the bibliothecas agree, in moſt reſpects, 
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nue fore tranſlated into that language. The biſhop ap- with what are otherwiſe called memoirs or journals of Bibliſts 
ointed one King to execute this work, who, not un- literature, except that theſe laſt are confined to new 
plothe3* derſtanding the oriental languages, was obliged to books; but there are other bibliothecas, that differ in 


fchool, author of a trauſlation of Virgil's Bucolics, 
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nothing from catalogues of the writers on certain ſubjects, 

BIBLISTS, 5 
Chriſtians who make ſcripture the ſole rule of faith ; 
in which ſenſe, all Proteſtants either are, or ought to 
be, bibliſts. J: 

BIBLUS, ge., in botany, an aquatic plant in E- 
gypt, called alſo papyrus ; of the ſkin whereof the an- 
cient Egyptians made their paper. See Papyrus. 

BIBRACTE, (anc. geog.), a citadel of the Ædui, 


according to Strabo ; but Cæſar deſcribes it as a town _ 


well fortified, very large and populous, and of the 
greateſt authority among that nation. Now Beured@, 


or Bevray; a deſolate place four miles to the north-weſt 


of Autun. 


BIBROCT, (anc. geog.), an ancient people of Bri- 


tain, now the Hundred of Bray in Berks. 

BICANER, a city of Aſia, on the river Ganges, 
belonging to the great Mogul. E. Long. 87. 20. 
N. Lat. 28. 40. | 

BICE, or B1ss, among painters, a blue colour pre- 
pared from the lapis armenus *, 4 

Bice bears the beſt body of all bright blues uſed in 
common work, as bouſe- painting, &c. but it is the 
paleſt in colour. It works indifferently well, but in- 
clines a little to ſandy, and therefore requires good 
grinding. Next to ultramarine, which is too dear to 
be uſed in common work, it lies beſt near the eye of 
all other blues. . 

BICEPS, the name of ſeveral muſcles: as the biceps 
humeri, or cubiti ; biceps tibiæ; & +. 

BICESTER, a ſtraggling town of Oxfordſhire in 
England, feated on the road between Oxford and 
Buckingham. | 5 

BICHET, a quantity or meaſure of corn, which 
differs according to the places where it is uſed. The 
bichet is not a wooden meaſure, as the minot at Paris, 


or the buſhel at London; but is compounded of ſeveral 


certain meaſures. It is uſed in many parts of France, &c. 

BICLINIUM, in Roman antiquity, a chamber 
with two beds in it; or when two beds only were 
round a table. | 

BICORNES, an order of plants in the f-agmenta 
methodi naturalis of Linnzus, fo termed from the an- 
there having in appearance two horns. See Borax x. 

BIDACHE, a town of Lower Navarre in France, 
ſeated on the river Bidouſe. W. Long. 10. o. N. Lat. 
44; The | 

BIDAL, or BinaLE, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes 


the invitation of friends to drink ale at ſome poor man's. 


houſe, who, in confideration hereof, expects ſome con- 
tribution for his relief. This cuſtom {till obtains in 
the weft of England, and is mentioned in {ome of our 
ancient ſtatutes. _ EEE | 
BIDDLE (John), one of the moſt eminent Eng- 
Iiſh writers among the Socinians, was born at Wot- 
ton-under- Edge in Glouceſterſhire, and educated in 
the free ſchool of that place. Being a hopetul youth, 
he was taken notice of; tre by lord George 
Berkeley, who allowed him an exhibition of ten 
pounds a-year. This cauſed him vigorouſly to ap- 
ply himſelf to his ſtudies; and he was, while at 


and 


o the Roman-catholics: call thoſe 
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| 
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Biddl& and of the two firſt ſatires of Juvenal. He conti- holy criers of the church, appointed to bid or exhort Big 


give notice when each part of the ſervice began. This 
was called by the Greeks »ngvrT«*v, and by the Latins 
predicare : which therefore do not ordinarily ſignify 
to preach, as ſome miſtake it ; but to perform the of- 
fice of a crier (ung, or preco) in the aſſembly: whence 
Syneſius and others call the deacons »gonngurrs, the 


monſtrated in 105 cuts, explained by the diſcoveries 6 
the ancient and modern writers. 2. An Oration upon 


the Antiquity of Anatomy. 3. A Letter to Anthony 


Lecewenboek on the animals ſometimes found in the 


liver of ſheep and other animals. 4. Two Decades 
of Diſſertations in Anatomy and Chirurgery J 35 


don 
, nued at ſchool till he was 13 years of agg. However, the congregation to pray and join in the ſeveral: parts N : P 
— having manifeſted in that early period a ſingular piety of the ſervice of the church. Agreeable to this ancient Bilan Hier. 
and contempt of ſecular affairs, he was ſent to the uni- practice is the form Let us pray, repeated before ſe. 
verſity of Oxford, and entered a ſtudent in Magdalen veral of the prayers in the Engliſh liturgy, 
ball. In 1647, the magiſtrates of Glouceſter choſe BipvinG of the Beads, a charge or warning which 
him maſter of the free ſchool of that city; and he was the pariſh-prieſt gave to his pariſhioners at certain ſpe- 
much eſteemed : but falling into ſome opinions con- cial times, to ſay ſo many pater-noſters, &c. on their 
cerning the Trinity, different from thoſe commonly beads. | ES x 885 
received, and expreſſing his thoughts with too much BIDENS, wATER-HEMP AGRIMONY, a genus of 
freedom, he ſuffered various perſecutions and impriſon- the polygamia zqualis order, belonging to the ſynge- 
ments in the time of the commonwealth. During oneof neſia claſs of plants. Of this genus Linnæus enume- 
theſe confinements, which laſted for ſeveral years, being rates 13 ſpecies; but none of them appear to merit no. 
reduced to great indigence, he was employed by Roger tice except the tripartita, frequently found by the ſides 
Daniel of London to correct the impreſſion of the Greek of rivulets, ditches, and lakes, both in Scotland and 
Septuagint Bible, which that printer was about to England. This grows to the height of two feet; and 
publiſh with great accuracy. In 1651, the parliament hath its leaves divided into three, or often five, lanceo- 
pùbliſhed a general act of oblivion, which reſtored him late ſerrated lobes, with yellow flowers, which are ſuc. 
to his full liberty. He was afterwards impriſoned on ceeded by flattith angular ſeeds, having two beards ari. 
account of his tenets ; and at laſt the protector baniſhed fing from the angles, which are hooked or barbed 
him for life to St Mary's caſtle in the iſle of Scilly, downwards; and generally they have another ſhorter 
and ſent him thither in ORober 1655. Soon after, he beard ariſing from the middle of the back of the ſeed, 
was allowed 100 crowns a- year for ſubſiſtence, In * As this plant (ſays Mr Lightfoot +) is found by a + Fir. 
1658, he was ſct at full liberty. After the reſtoration chemical analyſis to poſſeſs much the ſame qualities as fes. 
of king Charles II. he was fined in 100 l. and each of the celebrated verbeſina acmela, a plant belonging toa 
his hearers in 20 l. to lie in priſon till paid; which genus very nearly related to this, it is probable it would 
being put in execution, the want of the freſh air and (Iu the ſame good effects in expelling the ſtone and 
exerciſe made him contract a diſeaſe, of which he gravel. A decoction of this plant with alum dyes yarn 
1 died on 22d of September 1662, in the 47t year of of a yellow colour. The yarn mult be firſt ſteeped in 
1 his age. His life was publiſhed in Latin, in 1682, alum water, then dried and ſteeped in a decoction of 
my by Mr Farrington of the Inner Temple, who. repre- the plant, and afterwards boiled in the decoction. The 
1 ſents him as poſſeſſed of extraordinary piety, cha- ſeeds have been known ſometimes to deſtroy the cypri- 
1 rity, and humility: he would not diſcourſe of thoſe aut auratus, or gold f/h, by adhering to their gills and 
=: points in which he differed from others, with thoſe that jaws.” | N - 
$ did not appear religious according to their knowledge ; BIDENTAL, in Roman antiquity, a place blaſted 
Bi and was a ſtrict obſerver himſelf, and a ſevere exactor with lightning; which was immediately conſecrated by 
=_ in others, of reverence in ſpeaking of God and Chriſt. an haruſpex, with the ſacrifice of a bidens. This 
| ; He had ſo happy a memory, that he retained word pt was afterwards accounted ſacred, and it was un- 
| | for word the whole New Teſtament, not only in Eng- lawful to enter it or to tread upon it; for which rea- 
| | liſh, but in Greek, as far as the fourth chapter of the ſon it was commonly ſurrounded with a ditch, wall, 
| || Revelations of St John. 8 | hedge, ropes, &c. See next article. | | 
1 BIDDIFO RD, a town of Devonſhire, ſeated on the BIDENTALES, in Roman antiquity, prieſts in- F 
bY river Toridge, over which there is a fine ſtane - bridge ſtituted to perform certain ceremonies and expiations | | 
1 with 24 arches. It is a large and populous place, and when thunder fell on any place. Their principal office | 
V3 carries on a conſiderable wade, W. Long. 4. 10. N. was the ſacrificing a ſheep of two years old, which in 
; ö Lat. $1.16... | Latin is called bidens ; from whence the place {truck b 
| | BIDDING, or Orrxxixs, denotes the raiſing the with thunder got the name of bidental. : 
N | ® See Auc- Price of a thing at a ſale or auction“. The French BIDIS, (anc. geog.), a ſmall city of Sicily not far t 
| j tion. call this encherir. It anſwers to what the Romans cal- from Syracuſe, whoſe ruins are {till to be ſeen in the mw 
Jt led licitari: they uſed to bid by holding up the hand territory of Syracuſe, about fifteen miles to the ſouth- } 
| or finger. | x x weſt, with a church called S. Giovanni di Bidini. a 
BippixG is alſo uſed for proclaiming or notifying. BIDLOO (Godfrey), author of ſeveral treatiſes in f. 
| In which ſenſe we meet with bidding of the bannt, anatomy, was born at Amſterdam, March 12*), 1649. p 
See Bans. the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ug. In 1688, he was profeſſor of anatomy at the Hague; t] 
BippinG-Prayer. It was one part of the office of and, in 1694, at Leyden; when king William III. of b 
the deacons in the primitive Chriſtian church, to be a England appointed him his phyſician; which he would a1 
fort of monitors and directors of the people in the exer- not accept but on condition of holding his profefſor- at 
Ciſe of their public devotions in the church. To which ſhip, which was readily granted him. He publiſhed, 
end they made uſe of certain known forms of words, to in Latin, 1. 'The Anatomy of the human Body, de- of 
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other pieces. He died at Leyden, in April, 1713, 
BIDON, a liquid meaſure, containing about five 

oeliſh wine- 


meaſure. It is ſeldom uſed but among ſhips crews, 


BIEEZ, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 


Cracovia, remarkable for its mines of vitriol. It is 
ſeated on the river Weſeloke, in E. Long. 2. 21. 
N. Lat. 49. 50. | 
BIEL. See BIENXA. | 2 
BIELA, a town of Ruſſia, and capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, ſeated on the river Opſchaw, 
in E. _ 34. 55. N. Lat. 55.0 | | 
BIELA OsERo, or BELozERO, a town of the Ruſ- 
Gan empire, capital of a duchy, and ſituated on a lake 
of the ſame name, at the mouth of the river Conſa, in 
E. Long. 39. 10. N. Lat. 58. 55. 


BIELA, a town of Piedmont in Italy, and capital 


of the Belleſe near the river Cerva, in E. Long. 8. 


3. N. Lat. 45. 22. | 


BIELSKI, a town of Poland, 10 the palatinate of 


Polachia, near one of the ſources of the river Narew. 
E. Long. 22. 55. N. Lat. 5 3. 50. 

BIE LSKOl, a town of Ruſſia, in the province of 
Smolenſko, E. Long. 35. 5. N. Lat. 56. 40. 


BIENNA, a town of Switzerland, ſeated on a lake 


of the ſame name. The inhabitants are Proteſtants, 
and in alliance with thoſe of Bern, Soleure, and Fri- 
burg. E. Long. 7. 14. N. Lat. 47. 11. | 
BIENNIAL yPLanTs; plants, as the title biennial im- 
ports, that are only of two years duration. Numerous 
plants are of this tribe, which being raiſed one year from 
ſeed, generally attain perfection either the ſame, or in 
about the period of a twelvemonth, or a little leſs or 
more, and the following ſpring or ſummer ſhoot -up 
ſtalks, flower, and perfect ſeeds; ſoon after which they 
commonly periſh ; or if any particular ſort ſurvive ano- 
ther year, they aſſume a dwindling and {traggling 
growth, and gradually die off; ſo that biennials are 
always in their prime the firſt or ſecond ſummer. Bien- 
nials conſiſt both of eſculents and flower-plants. Of 
the eſculent kinds, the cabbage, ſavoy, carrot, parſ- 
nep, beet, onion, leek, &c. are biennials. Of the 
flowery tribe, the Canterbury-bell, French honey- 
ſuckle, wall-flower, ſtock-July- flower, {weet- William, 
China-pink, common-pink, matted-pink, carnation, 
ſcahious, holly-hock, tree-mallow, vervain-mallow, 
tree-primroſe, honeſty, or moonwort, &c. are all of 
the biennial tribe ; all of which being ſown in March, 
April, or May, riſe the ſame year, and in ſpring fol- 
lowing ſhoot up into ſtalks, flower, and perfect ſeeds in 
autumn; after which moſt of them dwindle: though 
ſometimes the wall-flowers, hollyhocks, carnations, 
pinks, will ſurvive and flower the following year ; but 
the plants become ftraggling, the flowers {mall and 
badly coloured : it is therefore eligible to raiſe a ſupply 
annually from ſeed ; although wall-flowers, caroations, 
and pinks, may be continued by flips and layers. 
BIER, a wooden machine for carrying the bodies 
of the dead to be buried. The word comes from the 
French biere, which fignifies the ſame. It is called in 
Latin feretrum, a ferendo. Among the Romans the 
common bier, whereon the poorer fort were carried, 
was called ſandapila ; that uſed for the richer ſort, 
lectica, leftica funebris, ſometimes lectus. The former 


was only a fort of wooden cheſt, vilis arca, which was 
Yor it; BEE | 
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burnt with the body; the latter was enriched and gil- 
ded for pomp. It was carried bare, or uncovered, 
when the perſon died a natural and eaſy death; when 
he was much disfigured or diſtorted, it was veiled or 
covered over. | | 

Big is more particularly uſed for that whereon the 
bodies of ſaints are placed in the church to reſt, and 
expoſed to the veneration of the devout. This is alſo 
called, in middle-age writers, lectus, feretrum, lectica, 


and foculus ; and was uſually enriched with gold, ſilver, 


and precious ſtones, which was the cauſe that the bier 
of St Benedict was pillaged, and all its ornaments car- 
ried off. 72 
BIEROLIET, a town of the Netherlands in Dutch 
Flanders, where William Bruckfield, or Beukelings, 
who invented the method of pickling herrings, died in 
1397. E. Long. 3. 42. N. Lat. 51. 25. 
BIFE RE, plants that flower twice a- year, in 
ſpring, and autumn, as is common between the tropics. 
BIGA, in antiquity, a chariot drawn by two horſes 
abreaſt. Chariot-races, with two horſes, were intro- 
duced into the Olympic games in the 934 Olympiad : 
but the invention was much more ancient, as we find 
that the heroes in the Iliad fight from chariots of that 
kind. The moon, night, and the morning, are by 
mythologiſts ſuppoſed to be carried in b/ge, the ſun in 
guadrigæ. Statues in bigæ were at firſt only allow- 
ed to the gods, then to conquerors in the Grecian 
games; under the Roman emperors, the like ſtatues, 
with bigæ, were decreed and granted to great and well: 
deſerving men, as a kind of half triumph, being erect- 
ed in moſt public places of the city. Figures of bigæ 
were alſo ſtruck on their coins. The drivers of Big 
were called b;zarii ; a marble buſt of one Florus a bi- 
garius is {till ſeen at Rome. | . 
BIGAMY, properly ſignifies being fauice married; 
but with us is uſed as ſynonymous to polygamy, or ha- 
ving a plurality of wives at once. Such ſecond mar- 
riage, living the former huſband or wife, is ſimply void, 
and a mere nullity, by the eccleſiaſtical law of Eng- 
land: and yet the legiſlature has thought it juſt to 
make it felony, by reaſon of its being ſo great a viola- 
tion of the public economy and decency of a well or- 
dered ſtate. For polygamy can never be endured un- 
der any rational civil eſtabliſhment, whatever ſpecious 
reaſons may be urged for it by the eaſtern nations, the 
fallaciouſneſs of which has been fully proved by many 
ſenſible writers: but in northern countries the very na- 
ture of the climate ſeems to reclaim agaĩuſt it; it never 
having obtained in this part of the world, even from 
the time of our German anceſtors, who, as Tacitus 
informs us, “ prope ſoli barbarorum fingulis uxoribus 
& contenti ſunt.” It is therefore puniſhed by the 
laws both of ancient and modera Sweden with death. 
And in Britain it is enacted by ſtatute 1 Jac. I. 
c. 11. that if any perſon, being married, do after- 
wards marry again, the former huſband or wife being 
alive, it is felony ; but within the benefit of clergy. 


The firſt wife in this caſe ſhall not be admitted as an 


evidence againſt her huſband, becauſe ſhe is the true 
wife; but the ſecond may, for ſhe is indeed no wife at 
all: and ſo, vice verſa, of a ſecond huſband, This 
act makes an exception to five caſes, in which ſuch 
ſecond marriage, though in the three firſt it is void, is 
yet no felony. 1. Where either party hath been con- 
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tinually abroad for ſeven years, whether the party in 
England hath notice of the other's being alive or no. 


2. Where either of the parties hath been abſent from 


the other ſeven years within this kingdom, and the re- 
maining party hath had no knowledge of the other's 
being alive within that time. 3. Where there is a di- 
vorce (or ſeparation a menſa et thoro) by ſentence in 
the eccleſiaſtical court. 
declared abſolutely void by any ſuch ſentence, and the 
parties looſed à vinculv. Or, 5. Where either of the 


parties was under the ge of conſent at the time of the 


firſt marriage; for in ſuch caſe the firſt marriage was 
voidable by the diſagreement of either party, which 
the ſecond marriage very clearly amounts to. But, if 
at the age of conſent the parties had agreed to the 
marriage, which completes the contract, and is indeed 
the real marriage; and afterwards one of them ſhould 
marry again; Judge Blackſtone apprehends that ſuch 
ſecond marriage would be within the reaſon and penal- 
ties of the act. | | 
_ BIGAT?], in antiquity, a kind of ancient Roman 
ſilver coins, on one fide whereof was repreſented a biga, 
or chariot drawn by two horſes. The bigatus was pro- 
perly the Roman denarius, whoſe impreſſion, during the 
times of the commonwealth, was a chariot driven by 
victory, and drawn either by two horſes or four, ac- 
cording to which it was either denominated bigatus 
or quadrigatus. | . 
BIGGLESWADE, a town of Bedfordſhire in 
England, ſeated on the river Ivel, over which there is 
a handfome bridge. The town is much more conſide- 
rable now than formerly, on account of its commodious 
inns for paſſengers, it lying on the principal road from 
London to York. W. Long. o. 15. N. Lat. 52. 5. 
BIGHT), among ſeamen, denotes one roll, or round, 
of a cable or rope, when coiled up. 
BIGNON ( Jerome), a French writer, was born at 
Paris in 1590. He gained an uncommon knowledge, 
under the care of his father, in philoſophy, mathema- 
tics, hiſtory, civil law, and divinity, in a very ſhort time; 
and was almoſt at the end of his ſtudies at an age when 
it is uſual to ſend children to ſchool. At ten years of 
age he gave the public a ſpecimen of his learning, in a 
Deſcription of the Holy Land ; and two years after, 
he publiſhed a Diſcourſe concerning the principal anti- 
quities and curioſities of Rome; and A ſummary trea- 
tiſe concerning the election of Popes. Henry IV. de- 
fired to ſee him, and appointed him page to the dau— 
phin, who was afterwards Louis XIII. He appeared 
at court with all the politeneſs of manners imaginable. 
He wrote at that time a Treatiſe of the precedency 
of the kings of France, which he dedicated to Hen- 
ry IV. who gave him an expreſs order to continue his 
reſearches on that ſubject : but the death of that prince 
interrupted his deſign. 
Formulæ of Mareulphus. He was in 1620 made advo- 
cate-general in the grand council ; and diſcharged that 
poſt with ſuch reputation, that the king nominated 
him ſome time after counſellor of ſtate, and at laſt ad- 
vocate- general in the parliament. He reſigned his of- 
fices in 1641; and the year following was appointed 
chief library-keeper of the king's library. He was 
obliged to reſume his office of advocate-general, and 
held it till his death. He was employed in the moſt 
important affairs of ſtate. At laſt this great man, who 
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4. Where the firſt marriage is 


He publiſhed, in 1613, the 


11 
had always made religion the baſis of his other virtues, 
died with the moſt exemplary devotion in 1656. 

BIGNONIA, TRUMPET-FLOWER, or SCARLEtT 
Jas mix, a genus of the angioſpermia order, belonging 
to the didynamia claſs of plants. 

Species, Of this genus Linnæus enumerates 19 ſpe. 
cies; of which the following are the moſt remarkable, 
1. The radicans, or climbing aſh-leaved bignonia, is 
a native of Virginia and Canada. It riſes 30 or 40 feet 
high, having pinnated oppoſite leaves of four pair of 
ſerrated lobes, and an odd one: all the ſhoots and 
branches being terminated by beautiful cluſters of large 
trumpet-ſhaped ſcarlet flowers. The humming birds de- 
light to feed on theſe flowers, and by thruſting themſelves 
too far into them are ſometimes caught. Of this ſpecies 


there is a variety with ſmaller flowers. 2. The ſemper. 


virens, or eyergreen climbing Virginia bignonaa, is a na- 
tive of Virginia, Carolina, and the Bahama iſlands. The 
{talks are more ſlender than thoſe of the former ſpecies ; 
yet they riſe, upon proper ſupports, to the height of 
20 or 30 feet; the flowers are trumpet-ſhaped, erect, 
and of a yellow colour, proceeding from the ſides and 
ends of the ſtalks and branches. 3. The catalpa, is a 
native of the ſame countries. It hath a ſtrong woody 
ſtem and branches, riting 20 feet high, ornamented 
with large heart-ſhaped leaves, five or fix inches long, 
and almoſt as broad, placed by threes, with whitiſh 


yellow- ſtriped flowers coming out in panicles towards 


the end of the branches. This deſerves a place in all 
curious ſhrubberies, as during the ſummer ſeaſon' no 
tree makes a more beautiful appearance; for which 
reaſon it ſhould be placed conſpicuouſly ; or ſome might 
be planted ſingly upon ſpacious lawns, or other large 
opens of graſs ground, and permitted to take their na- 
tural growth. 9 5 

Culture. The two firſt ſpecies may be propagated 
by layers; every ſhoot laid down will readily grow, 
and will flower in two or three years. Cuttings of the 
ſtrong ſhoots will alſo put out roots freely. They may 
be alſo propagated by ſeeds procured from America. 


Bignoni, 
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Theſe ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, in pots placed in 


a moderate hot-bed, from which the plants muſt be 
inured to the open air in ſummer; they are to be ſhel- 


tered from the froſt in winter, and next ſpring may be 


planted in the ground where they are to remain : but 
plants thus raiſed ſeldom flower in leſs than fix or ſeven 


years. The catalpa may be propagated from the cut- 


tings of its young ſhoots planted in the ſpring in pots 
plunged into a hot- bed. They will take root in a month 
or {ix weeks, when they muſt be hardened to the open 
air, in which they may ſtand till the month of October, 
and then be moved to a place of occaſional ſhelter from 
froſt, and in the following ſpring planted out in the 
nurſery. They may be raiſed from ſeeds planted either 
in a warm border, or in pots plunged in a moderate hot- 
bea, which will facilitate the germination of the ſeed 
that is otherwiſe apt to remain a year in the ground 
before it begins to grow. 
BIGORRE, a territory or county of France, in 
the province of Gaſcony. It is bounded on the eall 
by the valley of Aure, the viſcounty of Nebouſſa, Ri- 
viere Verdun, and Pardiac ; by Bearn on the weſt; on 
the ſouth, by the valleys of Brotou and Penticouſe in 
Arragon ; and on the north, by the county of Riviere- 


Bas incorporated with Armagnac. It is 40 miles 5 
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from north to ſouth, and 30 in breadth from eaſt to 
weſt. It is divided into three parts, the mountains, 
the plains, and the ruſtan. The mountains are inclo- 
ſed between thoſe of the valley of Aure on the eaſt, 
thoſe of Arragon on the ſouth, and of Bearn on the 
weſt. This part contains two principal valleys, Lave- 
dan and Barege. The valley of Bigorre is of an oval 
form, and has the hills of Ruſtan on the eaſt. The re- 
markable towns are Tarbes the capital, Bagneres, 
Lourd, &e. The mountains are a barrier between 
France and Spain, and there are four different paſſages 
which the inhabitants are obliged to guard. Bigorre 
yields marble, jaſper, ſtone, and ſlate: there are alſo 
mines of ſeveral ſorts, but they. are not worked. The 


rivers are the Adour, the Elches, the Arroſet, and the 


Gave of Lavedan; there are alſo three lakes. 


BIGOT, a perſon obſtinately and perverſely wedded 


to ſome opinion or practice, particularly of a religious 
nature. Cambden, perhaps, has hit upon the true ori- 
ginal of the word. He relates, that when Rollo, duke 
of Normandy, received Gifla, the daughter of Charles 
the fooliſh, in marriage, together with the inveſtiture 
of that dukedom, he would not ſubmit to kiſs Charles's 
foot : and when his friends urged him by all means to 
comply with that ceremony, he made anſwer in the 
Engliſh tongue, NE sFE By Go, i. e. Not fo by God. 
Upon which, the king and his courtiers deriding him, 
and corruptly repeating his anſwer, called him bigot ; 
from whence the Normans were called bigodi, or bigots. 
BIHAEZL, a ſtrong town of Croatia in Hungary, 
ſeated in an iſle formed by the river Anna, in E. Long. 
16. 2. N. Lat. 44. 35: | 
BILBILIS, (anc. geog. a town of Hiſpania Ci- 
terior, the birth-place of Martial ; now ſuppoſed to be 
Calatajud in Arragon on the Xalon. See CaLaTaJup. 
BILBOA, alarge, handſome, andrich town of Spain, 
capital of Biſcay, with a well frequented harbour. It 
is remarkable for the wholeſomeneſs of its air and the 


fertility of the ſoil about it. The inhabitants have al- 


ways preſerved themſelves from a mixture with the 
Jews and Moors; and therefore will admit no family 
to ſettle among them but who can prove themſelves to 
be of Chriſtian extraction, nor will they admit any 
ſlaves among them as in the other parts of Spain. The 
exports are wool, and ſword-blades, with ſome other 
manufactures of iron and ſteel. The town is ſeated at 
the mouth of the river Ibaicabal, in W. Long. 4. 20. 
N. Lat. 43. 23. 

BILBOWS, a puniſhment at ſea, anſwering to the 
ſtocks at land. The offender is laid in irons, or ſtocks, 
which are more or leſs ponderous according to the qua- 
lity of the offence of which he is guilty. 

BILDES'TON, a town of Suffolk in England, ſeated 


on a creek on the river Breton. The principal manu- 


facture is in woollen goods, eſpecially blankets. E. 
Long. o. 45. N. Lat. 52. 20. 

BILDGE of a ſhip, the bottom of her floor, or the 
breadth of the place the ſhip reſts on when ſhe is a- 
pound. Therefore, bi/dge-water is that which lies on 

er floor, and cannot go to the well of the pump: 
And bildge- pumps, or burr-pumps, are thoſe that carry 
off the bildge-water. They likewiſe ſay the ſhip is 
bildged, when ſhe has ſome of her timber ſtruck off on 
a rock or anchor, and ſprings a leak. 

BILE, a yellow, bitter juice, ſeparated from the 


blood in the liver, colle&ed in the porus bilarius and Biledulgerid 


gall-bladder, and thence diſcharged by the common 


duct into the duodenum *. 


BILEDULGERID, or BETA D Ar zal, the be, 1 
Country of dates, a kingdom of Africa. ft is almoſt *** 359: 


of a ſquare form, extending itſelf more than 80 leagues 
every way, from 28. 30. to 32. 50. north latitude, and 
from 6 to 12 degrees of welt longitude. It is bounded 
on the north by the kingdom of Tunis, on the eaſt by 
a ridge of lofty mountains which divide it from Tripoli 
and part of Gudamis, on the weſt by the countries 
of Zeb and Mezeb, and on the ſouth by the province 
of Verghela. The whole country is barren, ſandy, and 
mountainous, producing little or nothing beſides dates, 
which grow here in ſuch profuſion, that the face of 
half the kingdom is covered over with date-trees, and 
from hence the whole country takes its name. 'The 
climate is hot and unhealthy : the people lean, ſwarthy, 
and ſhrivelled in their complexions; with their eyes in- 
flamed, owing to the reflection of the ſun-· beams from 
the white hard ſoil; and the ſhowers of duſt and ſand 
driven by the high winds that blow here at certain ſea- 


ſons are frequently ſo violent as to bury men and 


cattle under them. Another inconvenience with which 
the inhabitants are afflicted, for which no other rea- 
ſon is given beſides their conſtant living on dates, is, 
an inveterate ſcurvy in their gums, whence all their 
teeth drop out; though it frequently ſpreads over their 
whole bodies, and then they become the moſt unhappy 


and loathſome objects. They are almoſt entirely free 


from other diſeaſes; ſo that when not afflicted with this, 
they live to a good old age; though it is obſervable 
that they diſcover a furrowed countenance, ſhrivelled 
ſkin, hoary locks, and other ſymptoms of old age, very 
early in life, and before decrepitude, infirmity, or any 
decay of their faculties, appear. 'The plague is not 
known in Biledulgerid, though ſo frequent in Barbary, 
and though a conſtant intercourſe is kept up between 
the two countries; whence it would ſeem, that in cer- 
tain caſes this terrible diſtemper is not ſo infectious as 
it is uſually thought to he. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the ſmall-pox, a diſeaſe little leſs contagious and fatal 
in hot countries than the plague itſelf. The natives 


are repreſented as a lewd, treacherous, thieviſh, and ſa- 
vage people, who delight in murder and robbery. 


They are moſtly a mixture of Africans and wild Arabs 
who mingled themſelves with them. The former live 
with ſome regularity and civil order in a kind of villages. 
compoſed of a number of little huts; the latter in tents, 
ranging from place to place in queſt of food and plun- 
der. 'The Arabs, who pride themſelves in their ſupe- 


riority of birth and talents above the primitive inhabi- 


tants, are wholly independent and free, frequently hi- 
ring themſelves in the ſervice of the neighbouring prin- 


ces at war; from which policy ariſe the molt valuable 


branches of their public revenue, if any eg can be 
called common or public in a nation of lawleſs rob- 
bers. The reſt purſue no other occupation beſides 
hunting and plundering ; the firſt of which 1s their 
common employment, eſpecially hunting of oſtriches, 


which are ſaid to be of a prodigious ſtature in this 


country, and as high as a man mounted 'on a tall 
horſe. The inhabitants eat the fleſh of theſe ani- 
mals; barter their feathers for corn, pulſe, and other 
things they want ; uſe their hearts in their necroman- 
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reign virtue, their talons for ear pendants and other or- 
naments, and their ſkins they convert into pouches and 
knapſacks, ſo that not a part of the animal but is employ- 
ed in ſome uſeful purpoſe. Beſides dates and oſtriches, 
the Arabs live likewiſe on the fleſ of goats and ca- 
mels; drinking either the liquor or broth in which that 
fleſh is boiled, or the milk of their camels; for they 
ſeldom taſte water, that element being more ſcarce in 
this country than milk itſelf. In the whole country 
there is ſcarce a town of any note, or even a ſtream of 
water that deſerves notice, or that is not dried up half 
the year. ; | 

BILEVELT, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia and county of Ravenſburg, ſubject to the 
king of Pruſſia, in E. Long. 8. 20. N. Lat. 52. o. 

BILINGUIS, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies one that 
ſpeaks two languages; but in law, is uſed for a jury 
that paſſes in any caſe between an Engliſhman and a 
foreigner, whereof part ought to be Engliſh, and part 
ſtrangers. | 

BILIOUS, in general, denotes ſomething belonging 
to, or partaking of, the nature of bile. Hence, 

Bit1iovs Fevers are thoſe occaſioned by the over-co- 


* See the piouſneſs or bad qualities of the bile “. 


BILL, in mechanics, an inftrument made of iron, 
edged in the form of a creſcent, and adapted to a 
handle. It is uſed by plumbers, to perform ſeveral 
parts of their work ; by baſket-makers, to cut the lar- 
geſt pieces of cheſnut-trees and other wood; and by 
gardeners, to prune trees. When ſhort, it is called a 

hand-bill ; and when long, a hedge-bill. 

BILL, in law, a ſecurity for money under the hand, 
and ſometimes the ſeal of the debtor. It is of two ſorts, 
a ſingle bill without or with a penalty; the latter is the 
ſame as a bond, except its being without a condition. 

BILL alſo implies a declaration in writing, expreſſin 
either ſome wrong the complainant has ſuffered from the 
defendant, or a fault committed by the perſon com- 
plained of againſt ſome law or ſtatute.— This bill is 
ſometimes exhibited to juſtices at the general aſſizes, by 
way of indictment, or referred to others having juriſ- 
diction ; but is more generally addreſſed to the lord 
chancellor. It contains the fact complained of, the 
damage ſuſtained, and a petition or proceſs againit the 
defendant for redreſs; and is uſed both in criminal 
and civil caſes. 

are indorſed by the 
implying that they 
bable evidence, and 
deration. ; 

In Scots law, every ſummary application in writing, 
by way of petition to the court of ſeſſion, is called a 
bill. 

BiLL of Attainder. See ATTAINDER, 

BILL of Appeal. See APPEAL, 

BiLL ſignifies alſo a paper, either written or printed, 
in very large characters, which is poſted up in ſome o- 
pen and public place, to give notice of the ſale of any 
merchandize or ſhip, or of the failing of auy veſſel in- 
to foreign parts. | | 7 

BILL, in trade, both wholeſale and retail, as alſo 
among workmen, ſignifies an account of merchan- 


dizes or goods delivered to a perſon, or of work done 
for one. | 


2 jury upon a preſentment, 
nd the ſame founded on pro- 
therefore worthy of further conſi- 


„ 


Bilevelt tic and religious rites, their fat as a medicine of ſove- 


In the former, the words b///a vera 


— 


B IL 


Banl-Birr, a private inſtrument whereby private 


perſons become intitled to a part in the bank- ſtock. 


BILL of Entry, an account of the goods entered at 
the cuſtom-houſe, both inwards and outwards. In 
this bill muſt be expreſſed, the merchant exporting or 
importing; the quantity of merchandize, and the di- 
vers ſpecies. thereof; and whither tranſported, or from 
whence, ' 

BiLL of Exchange, 1s a ſecurity, originally invented 
among merchants in different countries, for the more 
ealy remittance of money from the one to the other, 
which has fince ſpread itſelf into almoſt all pecuniary 
tranſactions. It is an open letter of requeſt from one 
man to another, defiring him to pay a ſum named there- 
in to a third perſon on his account; by which means 
a man at the moſt diflant part of the world may have 


money remitted to him from any trading country, If 


A lives in Jamaica, and owes B who lives in England 
1000 l. now if C be going from England to Jamaica, 
he may pay B this 1000l. and take a bill of exchange 
drawn by B in England upon A in Jamaica, and re- 
ceive it when he comes thither. Thus does B receive 
his debt, at any diſtance of place, by transferring it 
to C; who carries over his money in paper-credit, 
without danger of robbery or loſs. This method is 
ſaid to have been brought into general uſe by the Jews 
and Lombards, when baniſhed for their uſury and 
other vices ; in order the more eaſily to draw their ef- 
fects out of France and England, into thoſe countries 
in which they had choſen to reſide. But the invention 
of it was a little earlier; for the Jews were baniſhed 
out of Guienne in 1287, and out of England in 1290, 
and in 1236 the uſe of paper-credit was introduced in- 
to the Mogul empire in China.—In common ſpeech, 
ſuch a bill is frequently called a draught ; but a bill of 


D exchange is the more legal as well as mercantile ex- 


preſſion. The perſon, however, who writes this letter 
is called, in law, the drawer; and he to whom it is 
written, the drawee; and the third perſon or negociator 
to whom it is payable (whether ſpecially named, or 
the bearer generally) is called the payee. 3 
Theſe bills are either foreign, or inland; foreign, 
when drawn by a merchant reſiding abroad upon his 
correſpondent in England, or vice verſa ; and inland, 
when both the drawer and the drawee reſide within the 
kingdom. Formerly foreign bills of exchange were 
much more regarded in the eye of the law than inland 
ones, as being thought of more public concern in the 
advancement of trade and commerce. But now by two 
ſtatutes, the one 9 & 10 W. III. c. 17. the other 3 
and 4 Ann. e. 9. inland bills of exchange are put upon 
the ſame footing as foreign ones; what was the law 
and cuſtom of merchants with regard to the one, and 
taken notice of merely as ſuch, being by thoſe ſtatutes 
expreſsly enacted with regard to the other. So that 


there is now in la no mannerof difference between them. Part 111. Wh 
BILL of Lading, an acknowledgment ſigned by the go cui, 


maſter of a ſhip, and given to a merchant, &c. contain- 10. &. 


ing an account of the goods which the maſter has re- 
ceived on. board from that merchant, &c. with a pro- 
miſe to deliver them at an intended place for a certain 
ſalary. Each bill of lading muſt be treble, one for the 
merchant who loads the goods, another to be ſent to 
the perſon to whom they are conſigned, and the thur 

to remain in the hands of the malter of the ſhip. - 

| m 
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muſt be obſerved, however, that a bill of lading is uſed 


- only when the goods, ſent on board a ſhip, are but 


art of the cargo: for when a merchant loads a whole 
veſſel for his own perſonal account, the deed paſſed 
between him and the maſter of the ſhip is called charter- 
farty. See CAR TER- pariy. | 

Bi Ls of Mortality, are accounts of the numbers of 
births and burials within a certain diſtri, every week, 
month, quarter, or year. In this ſenſe we ſay weelly 
hills, monthly bills, quarterly bills, yearly bills. The 
London bills of mortality, which were the firſt, are 
compoſed by the company of pariſh-clerks, and expreſs 
the number of chriſtenings of each ſex, and the number 
of deaths from each diſeaſe. | 

BiLL of Parcels, an account given by the ſeller to the 
buyer, containing the particulars of all the ſorts and 
prices of the goods bought. 

BIII of Sale, is when a perſon wanting a ſum of 
money, delivers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to 
whom he gives this bill, impowering him to ſell the 

oods, in caſe the ſum borrowed is not repaid, with 
intereſt, at the appointed time. 

BiLL of Store, a licence granted at the cuſtom- houſe 
to merchants, by which they have liberty to carry, cu- 


ſtom- free, all ſuch ſtores and proviſions as they may 


have occafion for during their voyage. 

BilL of Sufferance, a licence granted to a merchant, 
at the cuſtom-houſe, ſuffering him .to trade from one 
Engliſh port to another, without paying cuſtom. 

Lombard B1LLs, are inſtruments of an uncommon 
kind and figure, uſed in Italy and Flanders, and of late 


alſo in France; conſiſting of a piece of parchment, cut 


to an acute angle about an inch broad at top, and ter- 
minating in a -point at bottom ; chiefly given, where 
private perſons are concerned in the fitting out a ſhip 
on any long voyage. The manner is thus: The party, 
who 1s defirous to be concerned in the cargo or venture, 


carries his money to the merchant, who fits out the 


ſhip, where it is entered down in a regiſter : at the ſame 
time the merchant writes down on a piece of parch- 
ment, upwards of an inch broad, and ſeven or cight 
inches long, the name of the lender, and the ſum lent; 
which being cut diagonal- wiſe, or from corner to cor- 
ner, each party retains his half. On the return of the 
veſſel, the lender brings his moiety to the merchant; 
which being compared with the other, he receives his 
dividend accordingly. Much the ſame is practiſed in 
Holland by thoſe who lend money on pledges: the 
name of the borrower, and the ſum, are written on a 
like flip of parchment, which is cut in two, and half 
gwen to the borrower, and the other half ſtitched to 
the pledge; that, upon comparing them together a- 
gain, the borrower may receive his goods on paying 
the money ſtipulated. 

Birr in Parliament, a paper containing propoſitions 
offered to the houſes to be paſſed by them, and then 
Preſented to the king to paſs into a law. 

To bring a bill into the houſe, if the relief ſought 
by it is of a private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to pre- 
fer a petition; which muſt be preſented by a member, 
and uſually ſets forth the grievance defired to be reme- 


died. This petition (when founded on facts that may 


. in their nature diſputed) is referred to a committee 
ot members, who examine the matter alleged, and ac- 
cordingly report it to the houſe; and then (or, other- 
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wiſe, upon the mere petition) leave is given to bring in 
the bill. In public matters, the bill is brought in upon 
motion made to the houſe, without any petition at all. 
Formerly, all bills were drawn in the form of petitions, 
which were entered upon the parliament- rolls, with the 


king's anſwer thereunto ſubjoined; not in any ſettled 
form of words, but as the circumſtances of the caſe re- 
quired: and at the end of each parliament the judges 


drew them into the form of a ſtatute, which was en- 
tered on the ſtatute- rolls. In the reign of Henry V. to 
prevent miſtakes and abuſes, the ſtatutes were drawn 
up by the judges before the end of the parliament; 
and, in the reign of Henry VI. bills in the form of acts, 
according to the modern cuſtom, were firſt introduced. 

The perſons directed to bring in the bill, preſent it 
in a competent time to the houſe, drawn out on paper, 
with a multitude of blanks, or void ſpaces, where any 
thing occurs that is dubious, or neceſſary to be ſettled 
by che parliament itſelf; (ſuch, eſpecially, as the pre- 
ciſe date of times, the nature and quantity of penalties, 
or of any ſums of money to be raiſed) being indeed 
only the ſkeleton of the bill. In the houſe of lords, 
if the bill begins there, it is (when of a private nature) 
referred to two of the judges, who examine and report 
the ſtate of the facts alleged, to ſee that all neceſſary 
parties conſent, and to ſettle all points of technical pro- 
priety. This is read a firſt time, and at a convenient 
diſtance a ſecond time; and after each reading the 
ſpeaker opens to the houſe the ſubſtance of the bill, 


and puts the queſtion, Whether it ſhall proceed any far- 

ther. The introduction of the bill may be originally 
oppoſed, as the bill itſelf may at either of the read- 
ings; and, if the oppoſition ſucceeds, the bill muſt be 
dropped for that ſeſſion; as it muſt alſo, if oppoſed. 


with ſucceſs in any of the ſubſequent ſtages. 


After the ſecond reading, it is committed; that is, 


referred to a committee: which is either ſelected by the 
houſe in matters of ſmall importance; or elſe, upon a 
bill of conſequence, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe. A committee of the whole 


houſe is compoſed of every member ; and, to form it,. 


the ſpeaker quits the chair, (another member bein 

appointed chairman), and may fit and debate as a pri- 
vate member. In theſe committees the bill is debated 
clauſe by clauſe, amendments made, the blanks filled 
up, and ſometimes the bill entirely new-modelled. Af- 


ter it has gone through the committee, the chairman 
reports it to the houſe with ſuch amendments as the 
committee have made; and then the houſe reconſiders 


the whole bill again, and the queſtion 1s repeatedly put 
upon every clauſe and amendment. When the houſe 


hath agreed or diſagreed to the amendments of the 


committee, and ſometimes added new amendments of 


its own, the bill is then ordered to be engroſſed, or 


written in a ſtrong groſs hand, on one or more long 
rolls (or preſſes) of parchment ſewed together. When 
this is finiſhed, it is read a third time, and amendments 
are ſometimes then made to it; and if a new, clauſe be 
added, it is done by tacking a ſeparate piece of parch- 


ment on the bill, which is called a ryder. The ſpeaker 


then again opens the contents; and, holding it up in 
his hands, puts the queſtion, Whether the bill ſhall paſs. 
If this is agreed to, the title to it is then ſettled z which 
uſed to be a general one for all the acts paſſed in the 


ſeſſion, till in the fifth year of Hen. VIII. diſtinct titles 
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BS 4. 
were introduced for each chapter. After this, one of 
the members is directed to carry it to the lords, and 
deſire their concurrence z who, attended by ſeveral more, 
carries it to the bar of the houſe of peers, and there de- 
livers it to their ſpeaker, who comes down from his 
woolſack to receive it. ns 

It there paſſes thro? the ſame forms as in the other 
houſe, (except engroſſing, which is already done); and, 
if rejected, no more notice is taken, but it paſſes ub 
filentio, to prevent unbecoming altercations. But if it 
is agreed to, the lords ſend a meſſage by two maſters 
in chancery (or ſometimes two of the judges) that they 
have agreed to the ſame: and the bill remains with the 
lords, if they have made no amendment to it. But if 
any amendments are made, ſuch amendments are ſent 
down with the bill to receive the concurrence of the 
commons. If the commons diſagree to the amend- 
ments, a conference uſually follows between members 
deputed from each houſe; who for the molt part ſettle 
and adjuſt the difference: but, if both houſes remain 
inflexible, the bill is dropped. If the commons agree 
to the amendments, the bill is ſent back to the lords by 
one of the members, with a meſſage to acquaint them 
therewith. The ſame forms are obſerved, mutatis mu- 
tandis, when the bill begins in the houſe of lords. But, 
when an act of grace or pardon is paſſed, it is firſt 
ſigned by his majeſty, and then read once only in each 
of the houſes, without any new engrofling or amend- 
ment. And when both houſes have done with any bill, 
it always is depoſited in the houſe of peers, to wait the 
royal aſſent; except in the caſe of a bill of ſupply, 
which after receiving the concurrence of the lords is 
ſent back to the houſe of commons. 7 

The royal aſſent may be given two ways: 1. In per- 
ſon ; when the king comes to the houſe of peers, in 
his crown and e robes, and ſending 
mons to the bar, the titles of all the bills that have 
paſſed both houſes are read; and the king's anſwer is 
declared by the clerk of the parliament in Norman- 


French: a badge, it muſt be owned, (now the only one' 


remaining) of conquelt; and which one could wiſh to 
ſee fall into total oblivion; unleſs it be reſerved as a ſo- 
lemn memento to remind us that our liberties are mor- 


tal, having been once deſtroyed by a foreign force, If 
the king conſents to a public bill, the clerk uſually de- 
clares, Le roy le veut, The king wills it ſo to be;” if 
to a private bill, Soit fait come il eſt deſire, © Be it as 
it is deſired.“ If the king refuſes his aſſent, it is in 
the gentle language of Le roy ſ aviſera, The king will 
When a bill of ſupply is paſſed, it 
is carried up and preſented to the king by the ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons; and the royal aſſent is thus 
. expreſſed, Le roy remercie ſes loyal ſubjefts, accepte lour 
benevolence, et auſſi le veut; The king thanks his loyal 
ſubjects, accepts their benevolence, and wills it ſo to 
be.” In caſe of an a& of grace, which originally pro- 
ceeds from the crown and has the royal aſſent in the firſt 
itage of it, the clerk of the parliament thus pronoun- 
ces the gratitude of the ſubject: Les prelats, ſeigneurs, 
et commons, en ce preſent parliament aſſemblees, au nom 
de touts vous autres ſubjects, remercient tres humblement 
votre majeſie, et prient a Dieu vous donner en ſante bone 
vie et longue; The prelatee, lords, and commons, in 
this preſent parliament aſſembled, in the name of all 
your other ſubjects, moſt humbly thank your majeſty, 


adviſe upon it.“ 


CJ 
and pray to God to grant you in health and wealth 
long to live.“ 
the king may give his aſſent by letters patent under his Bill; 
your ſeal, ſigned with his hand, and notified in his ah. 


houſe. And, when the bill has received the royal aſſent 
in either of theſe ways, it is then, and not before, a ſta. 
tute or act of parliament. 


the kingdom ; there needing no formal promulgation 
to gu it the force of a law, as was neceſſary by the 
civi 

every man in Britain is, in judgment of law, party to 
the making of an edict of parliament, being preſent 
thereat by his repreſentatives. However, a copy thereof 
is nſually printed at the king's preſs for the informa- 
tion of the whole land. And formerly, before the in- 
vention of printing, it was uſed to be publiſhed by the 


ſcript of all the acts made at that ſeſſion, commanding 
him, ut ſtatuta illa, et omnes articulos in eiſdem conten- 


or take copies thereof; which cuſtom continued till the 


land, and the dominions thereunto belonging; nay, 


for the com- 


Billeté ſignifies that the eſcutcheon is all over-ſtrewed 


9 1 


2. By the ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 21. N | 


Pillingham 
| 
R:mint. 
—— 


ence to both houſes aſſembled together in the high 


This ſtatute or act is placed among the records of 


law with regard to the emperor's edicts: becauſe 


ſheriff of every county; the king's writ being ſent to 
him at the end of every ſeſſion, together with a tran- 


tos, in ſingulis locis ubi expedire viderit, publice procla- 
mari, et firmiter teneri et obſervari faciat. And the 
uſage was to proclaim them at his county court, and 
there to keep them, that whoever would might read 


reign of Henry VII. bs TT 

An act of parliament, thus made, is the exerciſe of 
the higheſt authority that this kingdom acknowledges 
upon earth. It hath power to bind every ſubject in the 


even the king himſelf, if particularly named therein, 
And it cannot be altered, amended, diſpenſed with, 
ſuſpended, or repealed, but in the ſame forms and by 
the ſame authority of parliament: for it 1s a maxim in 
law, that it requires the ſame ſtrength to diſſolve, as to 
create, an obligation. It is true, it was formerly held, 
that the king might in many caſes diſpenſe with pena! 
ſtatutes: but now by ſtatute 1 W. and M. ſt. 2. c. 2. 
it is declared, that the ſuſpending or diſpenſing with 
laws by regal authority, without conſent of parliament, 
is illegal. | EE. 

BILL of Rights, See the article LIBER TV. | 

BILLERICAY, a town of Eſſex in England, ſeated 
on a hill, in E. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 51. 35. 

BILLET, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a long 
ſquare. They are ſuppoſed to repreſent pieces of cloth 
of gold or filver ; but Guillim thinks they repreſent a 
letter ſealed up, and other authors take them for bricks. 


. ⅛ ul . ea. Esray ae: asf. ES 


with billets, the number not aſcertained. 
BIILET- Mood, ſmall wood for fuel, cut three feet and 
four inches long, and ſeven inches and a half in com- 
paſs; the aſſize of which is to be inquired of by juſtices. 
BILLETING, in military affairs, 1s the quartering 
of ſoldiers in the houſes of a town or village, And, a- 
oF fox-hunters, it ſignifies the ordure and dung of 
a fox. | | 
BILLIARDS, an ingenious kind of game, played 
on a rectangular table, covered with green cloth, an 
placed exactly level, with little ivory balls, which are 
driven by crooked ſticks, made on purpoſe, into - 
zards or holes, on the edge and corners of the table, 
according to certain rules of the game. 


BIL- 


r Ce ey rr 


Nalingham 
l; 

Bimini. 
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BILLINGHAM, a town of Northumberland in 


England, ſeated in W. Long. 1. 35. N. Lat. 55. 20. 


BILLON, in the hiſtory of coins, a compoſition of 
recious and baſe metals, where the latter predominate. 
Wherefore gold under twelve carats fine, is called billon 
of gold; and ſilver under fix penny- weight, billon of ſil- 
ver. So little attention was paid formerly to the purity 
of gold and filver, that the term billon of gold was 
applied only to that which was under twenty-one ca- 
rats, and billon of filver to that which was lower than 


ten penny- weight. 


BiL.LON, a town of Auvergne in France, ſituated in 


E. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 45. 36. 
BILSDON, a ſmall town of Leiceſterſhire in Eng- 


land, ſituated in W. Long. O. 15. N. Lat. 52. 40. 
BILSEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of Weſt- 
phalia and biſhopric of Liege, ſeated on the river Dem- 
er, in E. Long. 5. 42. N. Lat. 50. 48. | 
BILSON (Thomas), biſhop of Wincheſter, in which 
city he was born and educated. In 1565, he was ad- 
mitted perpetual fellow of New college, and in 1570 
completed his degrees in arts. He was made bachelor 
of divinity in 1579, and doctor the year flowing, 
His firſt preferment was that of maſter of Wincheſter 
ſchool ; he was next made prebendary, and afterwards 
warden, of Wincheſter college. In 1596 he was con- 


fſecrated biſhop of Worceſter ; and, about a year after, 
tranſlated to the ſee of Wincheſter, and ſworn of queen 


Elizabeth's privy council. He was one of the prin- 
cipal managers of the Hampton-court conference in 
1604; and the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible in the 
reign of king James I. was finally corrected by this 
prelate, and Dr Miles Smith biſhop of Glouceſter. 
He died in the year 1616; and was buried in Weſt- 
minſter abbey, near the entrance of St Edmund's cha- 
pel, on the ſouth fide of the monument of king Ri— 
chard II. The ſeveral authors who have mentioned 
biſhop Bilſon, agree in giving him the character of 
a learned divine, an able civilian, and an upright 
man. His ſtyle is, in general, much more eaſy and 
harmonious than that of cotemporary eccleſiaſtics. His 
works are, 1. Several Latin poems and orations. Ma- 
nuſcript, in Ant. Wood's library. 2. The true diſſe- 
rence between Chriſtian ſubje&ion and unchriſtian rebel- 


lion. Oxf. 1585, 4to. Lond. 1586, 8vo. 3. The 


perpetual government of Chriſs church, Lond. 1593, 


4to. Black Letter. 4. The effedt of certain ſermons 
touching the full redemption of mankind by the death and 
blood of Chriſt, Ke. Lond. 1599, 4to. 5. The ſur- 


vey of Chriſt's ſufferings for man's redemption, and of 


his deſcent to Hades, or Hell. Lond. 1604, fol. 6. A 


ſermon preached before king Fames I. and his queen at 
their coronation. Lond. 1603, Svo. 


BIMEDIAL, in mathematics. If two medial lines, 


as AB and BC, commenſurable only in power, con- 


taining a rational reQangle, are compounded, the 


Whole line AC will be irrational, and is called a #:/? 


bimedial line. | 


B 
. 4 C 
See Euclid. lib. X. prop. 38. 
BIMINI, one of the Lucaya iſlands in North A- 


merica, near the channel of Bahama. It is about eight 


miles in length, and as much in breadth, covered with 


trees, and inhabited by the native Americans. It is 


TM. 


very difficult of acceſs on account of the ſhoals, but Bivlipatan 


is a very pleaſant place. W. Long. 79. 30. N. Lat. 
25: ©. 

BIMLIPATAN, a ſea-port town of Golconda in 
the Eaſt Indies, ſeated on the welt fide of the bay of 
Bengal. Here the Dutch have a very ſmall factory, 
deſigned for buying up the cloth manufactured by the 
inhabitants. E. Long. 83. 5. N. Lat. 18. o. 

BINACLE, a wooden caſe or box, which contains 
the compaſſes, log-glaſſes, watch-glaſſes, and lights 
to ſhew the compaſs at night. As this is called bz7tacle 
in all the old ſea-books, even by mariners, it appears 


_ evidently to be derived from the French term habitacle 


(a ſmall habitation), which is now uſed for the ſame 
purpoſe by the ſeamen of that nation. —The binacle 
(Plate LVII. fig. 4.) is furniſhed with three apart- 
ments, with ſliding ſhutters : the two fide ones, à 5, 
have always a compals in each, d, to direct the ſhip's 
way ; while the middle diviſion, c, has a lamp or candle 
with a pane of glaſs on either ſide to throw a light upon 
the compals in the night, whereby the man who ſteers 


may obſerve it in the darkeſt weather, as it ſtands im- 
mediately before the helm on the quarter deck. There 


are always two binacles on the deck of a ſhip of war, 
one being deſigned for the man who ſteers, and the 
other for the perſon who ſuperintends the ſteerage, 
whoſe office is called conning. 

BINAROS, a ſmall town of Spain, in the king- 
dom of Valentia, remarkable for good wine, It is 
ſeated near the ſea, in E. Long. o. 15. N. Lat 40. 24. 

BINARY ARITHMETIc, that wherein unity or 1 and 
o are only uſed. — This was the invention of M. Leib- 
nitz, who ſhews it to be very expeditious in diſcover- 
ing the properties of numbers, and in conſtructin 
tables: and Mr Dangecourt, in the hiſtory of the 
royal academy of ſciences, gives a ſpecimen of it con- 
cerning arithmetical progreſſionals; Where he ſhews, 
that becauſe in binary arithmetic only two characters 
are uſed, therefore the laws of progreſſion may be 
more eaſily diſcovered by it than by common arithmetic. 
All the characters uſed in binary axithmetic are o and 
I; and the cypher multiplies every thing by 2, as in 
the common arithmetic by 10. 
two; 11, three; 1co, four; 101, five; 110, fix; 
111, ſeven; 1000, eight; 1001, nine; toto, ten; 
which is built on the ſame principles with common 
arithmetic. The author, however, does not recom- 
mend this method for common uſe, becauſe of the great. 
number of figures required to expreſs a number; and 
adds, . that if the common progreſſion were from 12 to 
12, or from 16 to 16, it would be ſtill more expeditious. 

Bixnaxy Meaſure, in muſic, is a meaſure which ts 
beaten equally, or where the time of rifing is equal to 
that of falling. This is uſually called co7zm07 time. 

Binary Number, that compoſed of two units, 

BINCH, a ſmall fortified town of the Low Coun- 
tries, in the county of Hainault, ſubject to the houſe 
of Auſtria.  'E. Long. 3. 21. N. Lat. 50. 23. 

BIND, a country-word for a ſtalk of hops. 

Bind of Eell, a quantity, conſiſting of 250, or 15: 
ſtrikes, each containing 25 eels. 

BIND-wEtD, in botany. See COonvoLVULUs. 


BINDBROKE, a town of Lincolnſhire in England, 
ſeated in E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 53. 32. | 
BING, in the alum-works, denotes a heap of alum 
thrown. 


Thus 1 is one; 10, 


{ 


Bing. 
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Bingazi 
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Bion. 


8 [ 
thrown together in order to drain, «$6 
BINGAZI, a ſea-port town of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Tripoli. E. Long. 19. 10. N. Lat. 32. 20. 
BINGEN, an ancient and handſome town of Ger- 
many, in the archbiſhopric of Mentz, ſeated at the 
place where the river Nave falls into the Rhine. E. 
Long. 7. 48. N. Lat. 50. 3. . 
BINGHAM (Joſeph), a learned divine, born at 
Wakefield in Yorkſhire, in September 1668, educated 
at Univerſity college, in Oxford, and afterwards pre- 


| ſented by John Radcliffe, M. D. to the reQory of 


Headbournworthy, near Wincheſter, In this country 
retirement he began his learned and laborious work, 
Origines Ecelgſiaſticæ; or, The Antiquities of the Chri- 
ſtian church. The firſt volume of which was publiſhed 
in 1708, and it was completed afterwards in nine vo- 
lumes more. He publiſhed alſo ſeveral other books. 
But notwithſtanding his great learning and merit, he 
had no other preferment than that of Headbourn-wor- 
thy till the year 1712, when he was collated to the rec- 
tory of Havant, near Portſmouth, by Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney biſhop of Wincheſter, to whom he dedi- 


cated ſeveral of his books. He died Auguſt 17h, 1723, 


in the 55" year his age. 


BixGHAM, a town of Nottinghamſhire in England, 


ſeated in the vale of Belvoir, in W. Long. 1. 10. N. 
Lat. 50. 3. Frog 

BINGIUM, (anc. geog.), a village or town of the 
Vangiones in Gallicia Belgie, ſeated at the confluence 
of the Nave and Rhine. Nou Bingen which ſee. 

BINGLEY, a town in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, 
ſeated on the river Aire, in W. Long. 1. 35. N. Lat. 

Ws | | 
> INN, in country affairs, a place boarded up to put 
corn in. 

BINOCULAR TELEScO RE, a kind of dioptric te- 
leſcope fitted with two tubes, joined in ſuch a manner 
that one may ſee a diſtant object with both eyes at the 
ſame time. See OprTics. 

BINOMIAL, in algebra, a root conſiſting of two 
members connected by the fign + or —. Thus a+6, 
and 8—3, are binomials, conſiſting of the ſums and dif- 
ferences of theſe quantities. See ALGEBRA, 

BINTAN, an iſland of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indies, to 
the ſouth of the peninſula of Malacca, ſituated in E. 


Long. 103. 50. N. Lat. 1. o. 


BIOGRAPHER, one who writes the lives of par- 
ticular perſons, as Plutarch, Suetonius, &ec. See the 
next article. 

BIOGRAPHY, a ſpecies of hiſtory which records 
the lives and characters of remarkable perſons. This is 
at once the moſt entertaining and inſtructive kind of 
hiſtory. It admits of all the painting and paſſion of ro- 
mance; but with this capital difference, that our paſ- 
ſions are more keenly intereſted, becauſe the characters 
and incidents are not only agreeable to nature, but 
ſtrictly true. No books are ſo proper to be put into the 
hands of young people. See the Preface to this Worx. 

BION, a bucolic poet, native of Smyrna, lived 
at the ſame time with Ptolemy Philadelphus, whoſe 
reign reached from the fourth year of the 1239 Olym- 
piad to the ſecond year of the 133%. He was an in- 
comparable poet, if we may believe the lamentatious 
of his diſciple Moſchus. His few pieces which are left 
do not contradid this teſtimony. See Moschus. 
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Bion, ſirnamed Bory/theniter, becauſe he was of Bo. 


ryſthenes, was a philoſopher of a great deal of wit, but 
of very little religion: he flouriſhed about the 120th O. 


Blon 
| 
10 


lympiad; but falling ſick, he, like other profane per. 


ſons, became ſuperſtitious, rd $5 3 ie 
BIORNBURG, a town of north Finland in Swe. 
den, ſeated on the river Kune near its mouth in the 
Gulf of Bothnia. E. Long. 22. 35. N. Lat. 62. 6. 
BIOTHANAT I, a term ſometimes uſed for ſui. 
cides. See SUICIDES, 
BIOUAC, in military affairs, a night-guard, per. 
formed by the whole army, when there is any appre- 
henſion of danger from the enemy. 3 | 
BIPENNTS, a two-edged ax, uſed anciently by the 
Amazons in fight; as alſo by the ſeamen, to cut aſun. 
der the ropes and cordage of the enemy's veſſels. The 
bipennis was a weapon chiefly of the oriental nations, 
made like a double ax, or two axes joined back to 
back, with a ſhort handle. Modern writers uſually 
compare it to our halbard, or partizan ; from which it 
differed in that it had no point, or that its ſhaft or handle 
was much ſhorter. | 
BIQUADRATIC rowER, ROOT, EQUATION, &c, 
See ALGEBRA. Vo | 
BIR, or Berx, a town of the province of Diarbeck 
in Turky in Alia, with a caſtle where the governor re- 


ſides, ſeated on the eaſtern bank of the river e ene | 


near a high mountain in a very pleaſant and ferti 
try. E. Long. 38. 6. N. Lat. 36. 10. Bos 
| BIRAGUE (Clement), a Milaneſe engraver, and 


e COUns 


the inventor of the art of cutting diamonds, flouriſhed 


about the year 1580. | 
BIRCH-TREE, in botany. See BerTvLA. 

BIRD (William), an eminent muſician and com- 
poſer, was one of the children of the chapel in the reign 
of Edward VI. and, as it is aſſerted by Wood in the 
Aſhmolean MS. was bred up under Tallis. It ap- 
pears, that in 1575 Tallis and Bird were both gentle- 
men and alſo organiſts of the royal chapel ; but the time 
of their appointment to this latter office cannot now be 
aſcertained. | 5 

The compoſitions of Bird are many and various; 
thoſe of his younger years were moltly for the ſervice 
of the church. e compoſed a work, entitled Sa- 
crarum Cantionum, quinque vocum, printed in 1589; 


among which is that noble compoſition Civitas fandi 


tui, which for many years paſt has been ſung in the 
church as an anthem to the words Bow thine ear, 
O Lord.” He was alſo the author of a work entitled 
Gradualia, ac Cantiones ſacræ, quinis, quaternis, triniſ- 
gue vocibus concinnate. lib, primus. Of this there are 
two editions, the latter publiſhed in 1610. Although 
it appears by theſe his works that Bird was in the ſtrict- 
eſt ſenſe a church-muſician, he occaſionally gave to the 
world compolitions of a ſecular kind: and he ſeems to 


be the firſt among Engliſh muſicians that ever made an 


eſſay in the compoſition of that elegant ſpecies of vocal 
harmony, the madrigal ; the La Verginella of Ariolto, 
which he ſet in that form for five voices, being the molt 
ancient muſical compoſition of the kind to be met with 
in the works of Engliſh authors. Of his compolitions 
for private entertainment, there are extant, Songs 9 
ſundry natures, ſome of grauitie, and others of myrth, 
fit for all companies and voyces, printed in 1589; and 


two other collections of the ſame kind, the laſt of them 
printed 


bird. 
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printed in 1611. But the moſt permanent memorials of 


--—— Bird's excellencies are his motets and anthems; to which 


20000 
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Nopton, 


may be added, a fine ſervice in the key of D with the 
minor third, the firſt compoſition in Dr Boyce's Ca- 
thedral Muſic, vol. III. and that well known canon of 
his, Non nobis Domine. | 
Beſides his ſalaries and other emoluments of his pro- 
feſſion, it is to be ſuppoſed that Bird derived ſome ad- 
vantages from the patent granted by queen Elizabeth to 


Tallis and him, for the ſole printing of muſic and muſic- 


paper: Dr Ward ſpeaks of a book which he had ſeen 


with the letters T. E. for Thomas Eaſt, Eſt, or Eſte, 


who printed muſic under that patent, Tallis dying in 
1585, the patent, by the terms of it, ſurvived to Bird, 
who, no doubt for a valuable conſideration, permitted 
Eaſt to exerciſe the right of printing under the protec- 
tion of it; and he in the title-page of moſt of his pu- 
blications ſtyles himſelf the afignee of William Byrd. 
Bird died in 1623. | . 

BIRD, in zoology. See Zoology, no 8.; Com- 
PARATIVE- Anatomy, chap. iv.; and OrniTHOLOGY. 
Beam. Bix, or Petty-chaps. See MoTaciLLa. 


Black-Birp. ; { Turspus. 
Blue-Bikp. | MoTaciLLa. | 
Call-BirD. Bisp- Catching, infra. 
Canary-BiRD. FRINGILLA. 
Dung-BirD. See J Upvura. 
Humming-B1RD. Taochirus; alſo Plate 
| LVII. at fig. 3. 

Mocking-Bixd. | [ Tuxvpvus. 

| Bind of Paradiſe. _ PARA DIS EA. 


Bigp-Call, a little ſtick cleft at one end, in which 
is put a leaf of ſome plant, where with to counterfeit 


the cryer's call of ſeveral birds, and bring them to the 


net, or ſnare, or lime-twig, to be taken. A laurel- 
leaf fitted on the bird-call, counterfeits the voice of 
lapwings; a leek, that of nightingales,. &c. . 

1 the art of taking birds or wild- fowl, 
whether for food, for the pleaſure of their ſong, or for 
their deſtruction as pernicious to the huſbandman, &c. 
The methods are by bird- lime, nets, decoys, &c. See 
Bigp- Lime, infra; and DRcov. | 

In the ſuburbs of London (and particularly about 
Shoreditch) are ſeveral weavers and other tradeſmen, 
who, during the months of October and March, get 
their livelihood by an ingenious, and, we may ſay, a 
ſcientific, method of bird-catching, which is totally un- 


mW] known in other parts of Great Britain. The reaſon of 
this trade being confined to ſo ſmall a compaſs, ariſes 


from there being no conſiderable ſale for ſinging- birds 
except in the metropolis: as the apparatus ber this 
purpoſe is alſo heavy, and at the ſame time muſt be 
carried on a man's back, it prevents the bird-catchers 
going to above three or four miles diſtance. | 

This method of bird-catching muſt have been long 
practiſed, as it is brought to a moſt ſyſtematical per- 
fection, and is attended with a very conſiderable ex- 
pence. 


The nets are a moſt is. 4g] piece of mechaniſm; 


are generally twelve yards and a half long, and two 


Vor. II. 
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yards and a half wide; and no one, on bare inſpection, 
would 0 et that a bird (who is fo very quick in all 


its motions) could be catched by the nets flapping over 


each other, till he becomes eye-witneſs of the pullers 
ſeldom failing. 
The wild birds fy (as the bird-catchers term it) 


_ chiefly during the month of October, and part of Sep- 


tember and November; as the flight in March is much 
leſs conſiderable than that of Michaelmas. It is to be 
noted alſo, that the ſeveral ſpecies of birds of fight do 
not make their appearance preciſely at the ſame time, 
during the months of September, October, and No- 
vember. 
about Michaelmas ; and then the woodlark, linnet, 
"aro chaffinch, greenfinch, and other birds of 
ight ſucceed ; all of which are not eaſily to be caught, 
or in any numbers, at any other time, and more parti- 
cularly the pippet and the woodlark. . 
Theſe birds, during the Michaelmas and March 
flights, are chiefly on the wing from day-break to noon, 
though there is afterwards a ſmall flight from two till 


night; but this however is ſo inconſiderable, that the 


bird-catchers always take up their nets at noon. 

It may well deſerve the attention of the naturaliſt 
whence theſe periodical flights of certain birds can 
ariſe. As the ground, however, is ploughed during 
the months of October and March for K 
and lent corn, it ſhould ſeem that they are thus ſup- 

lied with a great profuſion both of ſeeds and in- 
lecte, which they cannot ſo eaſily procure at any other 
ſeaſon. 1 85 | * 

It may not be improper to mention another cir- 
cumſtance, to be obſerved during their flitting, viz. 
that they fly always againſt the wind: hence, there is 
great contention amongſt the bird-catchers who ſhall 
gain that point ; if (for example) it is weſterly, the 


ird-catcher who lays his nets moſt to the eaſt, is ſure 


almoſt of catching every thing, provided his call-birds 
are good: a gentle wind to the ſouth-weſt generally 
ee the beſt ſport. ; | 
The bird-catcher, who is a ſubſtantial man, and 
hath a proper apparatus for this purpoſe, generally 
carries with him five or ſix linnets, (of which more are 
caught than any ſinging bird), two gold-finches, two 
reen-finches, one wood-lark, one red poll, a yellow- 
= tit lark, and aberdavine, and perhaps a bull- 
finch; theſe are placed at ſmall diſtances from the nets 
in little cages. He hath, beſides, what are called fur- 
birds, which are placed within the nets, are raiſed upon 
the flur (B), and gently let down at the time the wild 
bird approaches them. Theſe generally conſiſt of the 
linnet, the gold-finch, and the green-finch, which are 
ſecured to the flur by what 1s called a brace (c); a 
contrivance that ſecures the birds without doing any 
injury to their plumage. | 
It having been found that there is a ſuperiority be- 


tween bird and bird, from the one being more in ſon 


than the other ; the bird-catchers contrive that their 
call-birds ſhould moult before the uſual time. They, 
therefore, in June or July, put them into a cloſe box, 

: 7 under 


(a) A ſmall ſpecies of lark, but which is inferior to other birds of that genus in point of ſong. 
B) A moveable perch to which the bird is tied, and which the bird-catcher can raiſe at pleaſure by means of a 


long ſtring faſtened to it. 


(e) A fort of bandage, formed of a ſlender ſilken firing that is faſtened round the bird's body, and under the wings, 


in ſo artful a manner as to hinder the bird from being hurt, let it flutter ever ſo much in the raiſing. 


——_— 
— 
— 


Bird; 


The pippet (4), for example, begins to fly 


owing the winter 
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under two or three folds of blankets, and leave their 
dung in the cage to raiſe a greater heat; in which ſtate 
they continue, being perhaps examined but once a-week 
to have freſh water. As for food, the air is ſo putrid, 
that they eat little during the whole ſtate of confinement, 
which laſts about a month. 'The birds frequently die 
under the operation; and hence the value of a ſtopped- 
bird riſes greatly. 


out of ſong, and his note is louder and more piercing 
than that of a wild one ; but it 1s not only in his note 
he receives an alteration, the plumage is equally im- 
proved. The black and yellow in the wings of the 

old-finch, for example, become deeper and more vi- 
vid, together with a moſt beautiful gloſs, which is not 
to be Bos in the wild bird. The bill, which in the 
latter is likewiſe black at the end, in the ſtopped-bird 
becomes white and more taper, as do its legs: in ſhort, 
there is as much difference between a wild anda ſtopped- 
bird, as there is between a horſe which is kept in body- 
clothes or at grals. 

When the bird-catcher hath laid his nets, he diſ- 
poſes of his call - birds at proper intervals. »It muſt be 
owned, that there is a moſt malicious joy in theſe call- 
birds to bring the wild ones into the ſame ſtate of cap- 
tivity ; which may likewiſe be obſerved with regard to 
the decoy-ducks. See D o rp. 

Their ſight, and hearing, infinitely excels that of the 
bird-catcher. The inſtant that the (D) wild birds are 
perceived, notice 1s given by one to the reſt of the call- 
birds, (as it is by the firſt hound that hits on the ſcent, 


to the reſt of the pack); after which, follows the ſame 


ſort of tumultuous ecſtacy and joy. The call-birds, 


while the bird is at a diſtance, do not fing as a bird does 


in a chamber; they invite the wild ones by what the 
bird-catchers call Mort jeris, which, when the birds are 
good, may be heard at a great diſtance. The aſcend- 
ency by this call or invitation is ſo great, that the wild 
bird is ſtopped in its courſe of Hght; and, if not already 
acquainted with the nets (E), lights boldly within 20 
yards of perhaps three or four bird-catchers, on a ſpot 
which otherwiſe it would not have taken the leaſt notice 
of. Nay, it frequently happens, that if half a flock 
only are caught, the remaining half will immediately 
afterwards light in the nets, and ſhare the fame fate ; 
and ſhould only one bird eſcape, that bird will ſuffer 
itſelf to be pulled at till it is caught; ſuch a faſcinating 
power have the call-birds. CY 
While we are on this ſubject of the jerking of birds, 
we cannot omit mentioning, that the bird-catchers fre- 
quently lay confiderable wagers whoſe call-bird can jerk 
the longeſt, as that determines the ſuperiority. They 
place them oppoſite to each other, by an inch of can- 
dle; and the bird who jerks the ofteneſt, before the 
candle is burnt out, wins the wager. We have been 
informed, that there have been inſtances of a bird's givin g 
170 jerks in a quarter of an hour; and we have known 
a linnet, in ſuch a trial, perſevere in its emulation till 
it ſwooned from the perch: thus, as Pliny ſays of the 


nightingale, victa morte finit ſape vitum, ſpiritu prius 
deficiente quam cantu . It may be here obſerved, that 


(D) It may be alſo obſerved, that the moment they 


1158 J 


When the bird hath thus prema- - 
turely moulted, he is in ſong whilſt the wild birds are 


catchers, who will not rank with them. The arrival of 


8.1 


birds when near each other, and in fight, ſeldom jerk 
or ſing. They either fight, or uſe ſhort and wheedling 
calls; the jerking of theſe call- birds, therefore, face 
to face, is a moſt extraordinary inſtance of contention 
for ſuperiority in ſong. : 
To theſe we may add a few particulars that fell within 
our notice during our inquiries 1 the bird-catchers; 
ſuch as, that they immediately Kill the hens of every 
ſpecies of birds they take, being incapable of ſinging, 
as alſo being inferior in plumage ; the pippets likewiſe 
are indiſcriminately deſtroyed, as the cock does not 
ſing well: they ſell the dead birds for N rw or 


four-pence a dozen. Theſe ſmall birds are fo good, 


that we are ſurpriſed the luxury of the age negleQs ſo 
delicate an acquiſition to the table. The modern Ita- 
lians are fond of ſmall birds, which they eat under the 
common name of beccaficos : and the dear rate a Roman 


tragedian paid for one diſh of ſinging- birds is well 


known; (ſee the article Æſop). 


Another particular we learned, in converſation with 


a London bird-catcher, was the vaſt price that is ſome- 


times given for a fingle ſong-bird, which had not learned 
to whiſtle tunes. The greateſt ſum we heard of, was 
five guineas for a chafiinch, that had a particular and 
uncommon note, under which it was intended to train 
others: and we alſo heard of five pounds ten ſhillings 
being given for a call-bird linnet. : 244: 

A Fir ſingular circumſtance, which confirms an 
obſervation of Linnæus, is, that the male chaffinches fly 
by themſelves, and in the flight precede the females ; 
but this is not peculiar to the chaffinches. When the 
tit-larks are caught in the beginning of the ſeaſon, it 


frequently happens, that forty are taken and not one 


female among them : and probably the ſame would be 
obſerved with regard to other birds, (as has been done 
with relation to the-wheat-ear), if they were attended 
to. An experienced and intelligent bird-catcher in- 
formed us, that ſuch birds as breed twice a-year, ge- 
nerally have in their firſt brood a majority of males, and 


in their ſecond, of females, which may in part account 


for the above obſervation. | 
We muſt not omit mention of the bullfinch, though 


it does not properly come under the title of a ſinging- 


bird, or a bird of flight, as it does not often move farther 
than from hedge to hedge; yet, as the bird ſells well 
on account of its learning to whiſtle tunes, and ſome- 
times flies over the fields where the nets are laid, the 
bird-catchers have often a call-bird to enſnare it, though 
moſt of them can imitate the call with their mouths. 
It is remarkable with regard to this bird, that the fe- 
male anſwers the purpoſe of a call-bird as well as the 
male, which is not experienced in any other bird taken 
by the London bird-catchers. | | 

The nightingale is not a bird of flight, in the ſenſe 
the bird-catchers uſe this term. Like the robin, wren, 
and many other ſinging birds, it only moves from hedge 
to hedge, and does not take the periodical flights 1n 
October and March. The perſons who catch theſe 
birds, make uſe of ſmall trap-nets, without call-birds; 
and are conſidered as inferior in. dignity to other birds 


the 


ſee a hawk, they communicate the alarm to each other by 3 


plaintive note; nor will they then jerk or call though the wild birds are near. 


(E) A bird, acquainted with the nets, is by the cird-catchers termed a ſharper ; which they endeavour to drive a- 
way, as they can have no ſport whilſt it continues near them. | 


Bird. 
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the nightingale is expected by the trappers in the 


— neighbourhood of London, the firſt week in April: at 


the beginning, none but cocks are taken; but in a few 
days the hens make their appearance, generally by 
themſelves, though ſometimes a few males come alon 

with them. The latter are diſtinguiſhed from the fe- 
males not only by their ſuperior ſize, but by a great 


ſwelling of their vent, which commences on the firſt ar- 


rival of the hens. They are caught in a net trap, the 
bottom of which is ſurrounded with an iron ring; the 
net itſelf is rather larger than a cabbage net. hen 
the trappers hear or bee them, they ſtrew ſome freſh 
mould under the place, and bait the trap with a meal- 
worm from the baker's ſhop. Ten or a dozen nightin- 
gales have been thus caught in a day. 

Biap-Lime, a viſcid ſubſtance, prepared after dif- 
ferent ways. The moſt common bird- lime among us, 
is made from holly- bark, boiled ten or twelve hours; 


when the green coat being ſeparated from the other, it 


is covered up a 1 A in a moiſt place; then pounded 
into a tough paſte, ſo that no fibres of the wood are 
diſcernible, and waſhed in a running ſtream till no 
motes appear; put up to ferment four or five days, 
ſkimmed as often as any thing ariſes, and laid up for 
uſe. To uſe it, a third part of nut- oil, or thin greaſe, 
muſt be incorporated with it over the fire. 

The juice of holly-bark, is a very peculiar ſub- 
ſtance. But if trials were made, it ſeems probable, 
that many other juices would be found: to have the ſame 


dclammy nature. The miſletoe affords a juice, even ſu- 


perior to that of the holly; and if a young ſhoot of the 
the common alder be cut through, there will a ſtringy 
juice draw out in threads, and follow the knife like 


bird- lime, or the juice of the holly. It ſeems in this 


tree to be lodged, not in the bark, but in certain veins 
juſt within the eircle of the wood. The roots of all the 
hyacinths alſo afford a tough and ſtringy juice of the 
ſame kind; and ſo does the aſphodel, the narciſſus, and 
the black bryony root, in a ſurpriſing quantity. 
When twigs, &c. ſmeared with bird- lime are to be 
put in places ſubject to wet, the common bird-lime is 
apt to have its force foon taken away. It is neceſſary, 
therefore, to have recourſe to.a particular ſort, which 
from its property of bearing water unhurt, is called ava- 
ter bird- lime; and is prepared thus. Take a pound of 
ſtrong and good bird- lime; waſh it thoroughly in 
{pring-water, till the hardneſs is all removed; and then 
beat it well, that the water may be clean ſeparated, ſo 
as not a drop remains; then dry it well, and put it into 
an earthen pot; add to it as much capon's greaſe as 
will make it run. Then add two ſpoonfuls of ſtron 
vinegar, one ſpoonful of oil, and a ſmall quantity of 
Venice turpentine. Let the whole boil for ſome mi- 
nutes over a moderate fire, ſtirring it all the time. Then 
take it off; and when there is occaſion to uſe it, warm 
it, and cover the ſticks well with it. This is the beſt 
lort of bird-lime for ſnipes, and other birds that love 
wet places. . | 
The moſt ſucceſsful method of uſing the common 
bird-lime is this: Cut down the main branch or bough 
of any buſhy tree, whoſe twigs are thick, ſtraight, long, 
and {mooth, and have neither knots nor prickles. The 
willow and the birch- tree afford the beſt of this kind. 
Let all the ſuperfluous ſhoots be trimmed off, and the 


and the moſt complete. 
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twigs all made neat and clean; they muſt all be well Bird. 
covered with the bird-lime, within four inches of the 
bottom; but the main-bough from which they grow, 
muſt not be touched with the lime. No part of the 
bark, where the lime ſhould come, muſt be left bare: 
but it 18 a nice matter to lay it on properly ; for if it be 
too thick it will give the birds a diſtaſte, and they will 
not come near it; and if there be too little of it, it 
will not hold them when they are there. When the 
buſh is thus prepared, it muſt be ſet up in ſome dead 
hedge, or among ſome growing buſhes near the out- 

ſkirts of a town, a farmer's back-yard, or the like, if 
it be in the ſpring ; for theſe places are the reſort of 
the ſmall birds at that time. If it be uſed in ſummer, 
the buſh muſt be placed in the midſt of a quick-ſet 
hedge, or in groves, buſhes, or white-thorn trees, near 
fields of corn, hemp, flax, and the like; and in the win- 
ter, the proper places are about tacks of corn, hovels, 
barns, and the like. When the lime-buſh is thus planted, 

the ſportſman muſt ſtand as near it as he can, without 
being diſcovered ; and with the mouth, or otherwiſe, 
make ſuch ſort of notes as the birds do when they at- 
tack or call to one another. There are bird-calls to be 
bought for this uſe; but the moſt expert method is to 
learn the notes of call of the ſeveral birds, and imitate 
them by a ſort of whiſtling. When one bird is thus enti- 
ced to the buſh, and hung faſt, the buſineſs of the ſportſ- 
man is not to run up to take it, ut to be patient: for it 
will hang itſelf more faſt, by its ſtruggling to get away;. 
and its fluttering will bring more to the buſh, ſo that 
ſeveral may be taken together. The time of the day 
for this ſport is from ſun-riſe to ten o'clock, and from 
one to ſun-ſet. Another very good method of bring- 
ing the birds together, is by a ſtale: a bat makes a 
very good ſtale; but it muſt be faſtened, ſo as to be in 
ſight at a diſtance. An owl is a {till better ſtale ; for 
this bird never goes abroad, but it is followed by all 
the ſmall birds in the neighbourhood. They will ga- 
ther together in great numbers about it; and having no 
convenient place to fit on, but the lime - buſh, will be ta- 
ken in great numbers. If a living owl or bat is not to 
be had, the ſkin ſtuffed will ſerve the purpoſe, and will 

laſt 20 years. Some have uſed the image of an owl 

carved in wood, and painted in the natural-colours ; and 

it has been found to ſucceed very well. 
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Divination by BirDs. AvuGURY. 
Migration of Bigps. M1iGRATION. 
Nidification of BigDs. O&zN1THOLOGY. 
Singing of Bixps. DINGING. | 


Methods of preſerving Bixps from putrefaction, and 
ſo as to retain their natural form and poſition, as well as 
the beauty of their colours and plumage. A good anti- 
ſeptic for animal ſubſtances has been much inquired 
after; as, for want of it, many curious animals, and 
birds particularly, come to our hands in a very imper- 
fect ſtate; ſome from foreign parts entirely miſcarry, 
and others of the fineſt plumage are devoured by inſects. 
Various methods of preſervation, therefore, have been 
of late deſcribed + ; but the following improved me- J. See Phil. 
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brains (v), and tongue; the cavities and inſide of the 
ſkin are to be ſprinkled with the powders mentioned be- 
low: the eyes (G) are then to be inſerted, and the head 
ſtuffed with cotton or tow: in the next place, a wire 
is to be paſſed down the throat through one of the no- 
ſtrils, and fixed into the breaſt-bone: wires are alſo to 
be introduced through the feet, up the legs and thighs, 
and inſerted into the ſame bone: next, fill the body 
with cotton to its natural ſize, and ſew the ſkin over it: 
the attitude is laſtly to be attended to; and in whatever 
poſition the ſubject is placed to dry, that ſame poſition 
will be retained afterwards. | 

« The drying compound is as follows: 


Corroſive ſublimate, . - - + lb. 
Saltpetre prepared or burnt, . X lb. 
Alum burnt, - - - Alb. 
Flowers of ſulphur, Alb. 
Camphor, - - Alb. 
Black pepper, fe 1b - 1 . 
Tobacco ground coarſe, - „ 

Mix the whole together, and keep it in a glaſs veſſel 
ſtopped cloſe. 


% Small birds may be preſerved in brandy, rum, ar- 

rack, or firſt runnings; though in this manner the co- 
lour of the plumage is liable to be extracted by the 
ſpirit. 
: « Large ſea- fowl have thick, ſtrong ſkins, and ſuch 
may be ſkinned ; the tail, claws, head, and feet, are care- 
fully to be preſerved, and the plumage ſtained as little 
as poſſible with blood. The infide of the ſkin may be 
ſtuffed as recommended above. 

« Kuckahn obſerves , that © baking is not only uſe- 
« ful in freſh preſervations, but will alſo be of very great 
« ſervice to old ones, deſtroying the eggs of inſects; 
© and it ſhould be a conſtant practice once in two or 
© three years to bake them over again, and to have the 
« caſes freſh- waſhed with camphorated ſpirit, or the 
« ſublimate ſolution, which would not only preſerve 
collections from decay much longer, but alſo keep 
them ſweet.” | 

« One of the beſt preſervatives, is to procure cloſe 
boxes, well glazed: with ſuch a precaution I have kept 
them in a dry room many years without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of injury.—Baking is apt to crimp and injure 
the plumage, unleſs great care be uſed; and therefore 


the proper degree of heat ſhould be aſcertained by 


means of a feather, before ſuch ſubjects are baked. 

« When the ſubje& is to be kept for ſome time in 
a hot climate, it ſhould be ſecured in a box filled with 
tow, oakum, or tobacco, well ſprinkled with the ſubli- 
mate ſolution.“ 

In Guiana, the number and variety of beautiful 
birds is ſo great, that ſeveral perſons in the colony ad- 
vantageouſly employ themſelves, with their ſlaves and 
dependents, in killing and preſerving theſe animals for 
the cabinets of naturaliſts in different parts of Europe. 
The method of doing this, as related by Mr Bancroft *, 
is, „to put the bird which is to be preſerved in a pro- 
per veſſel, and cover him with high wines, or the firſt 
running of the diſtillation of rum. In this ſpirit he is 
ſuffered to remain for 24 or 48 hours, or longer, ac- 


[ cots ] 


5 1 K 
2 to his ſize, till it has penetrated through every 
port of his body. 
en out ; and his feathers, which are no ways changed 


by this immerſion, are placed ſmooth and regular, It 
is then put into a machine, made for the purpoſe, a. 


mong a number of others, and its head, feet, wings, 
tail, &c. are placed exactly agreeable to life. In this 


poſition they are all placed in an oven, very moderately 


heated, where they are ſlowly dried ; and will ever af. 
ter retain their natural poſition, without danger of py. 
trefaction.“ . 


Mr Edwards Recipe for. making Pictures of Bikps, 


with their natural feathers *, Firſt, take a thin board, Spy Hil, 
of Birds, 
Vol. It, 


p. 119, ke, 


or pannel of deal, or wainſcot well ſeaſoned, that it 
may not ſhrink; then ſmoothly paſte on it white paper, 
and let it dry; and if the wood caſts its colour thro), 
you may paſte on a ſecond paper, and it will be 
whiter : let the ſecond paper dry ; then get ready any 
bird that you would repreſent, and draw it as exact as 
may be on your papered pannel, of its natural fize, 
(middle-fized birds are beſt for this work); then paint 
what ground-work, or tree, or other thing, you de- 
ſign to ſet your bird on, together with the bill and 
legs of the bird in water-colours, Jeaving the bird to 
be covered with its own natural feathers. You muſt 
firſt prepare the part to be feathered, by laying on 
pretty thick gum Arabic,” diſſolved in water, with a 
large hair-pencil : then lay the pannel flat, and let it 
dry hard; and when dry, cover it with your gum-water 
a ſecond time, and let it dry; and then a third, in caſe 
you do not find it lie with a good body on the paper; 
the thickneſs of a ſhilling, when dried hard, is fuffi- 
cient. When your piece is thus prepared, take the fea- 
thers off from your bird, as you uſe them; beginning 


always at the tail, and points of the wing, and workin 


upwards to the head; obſerving to cover that part of 
your draught with the feather, that you take from the 
ſame part in your bird, letting them fall one over ano- 


ther in their natural order: you muſt prepare your fea- 


thers by cutting off the downy part that is about their 
bottoms; and the larger feathers muſt have the in- 
ſides of their ſhafts ſhaved off with a knife to make 
them lie flat; the quills of the wings muſt have 
their inner webs clipped off, that in laying them the 
gum may hold them by their ſhafts. When you begin 
to lay them, take a pair of feel pliers to hold the 25. 
thers in; and have ſome gum- water, not too thin, and 


a large pencil, ready to moiſten the gumed San? 


work by little and little as you work it: then lay your 
feathers on the moiſtened parts; which muſt not be wa- 
teriſh, but ſomething tacky or clammy to hold the fea- 
thers. You ſhould prepare a parcel of ſmall leaden 
weights, in the form of ſugar-Joaves; which you may 
caſt in ſand, by firſt making holes in its ſurface with 
a pointed ftick : theſe weights will be neceſſary to ſet 
on the feathers you have newly layed on, to hold them 


to the gum till they are dry and fixed: but you mult | 


be cautious leſt the gum come through the feathers; for 


it not only ſmears them, but dries to the bottoms of 


the weights, and you will be apt to pull off the fea- 


thers with the weights, wbich will diſorder your gn : 
when 


(Fr) In large birds, the brains may be extracted by the eyes; the beſt inſtrument for this purpoſe is a director uſed 


by ſurgeons, which may be had of an inſtrument-maker at a trifling expence. 


(G) Wax (uſed by ſome) is not a proper ſubſtance for eyes; there are perſons in London, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
make glaſs-eyes of any ſize or colour, at a penny or two-pence a pair. 


— — — — 
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Bird. 


When this is done, the bird is ta ——. 


Bird 


| 
zukeubead 
——— 
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. 1 When you have wholly covered your bird with feathers, 
> _— with a little thick gum ftick on a piece of pa- 
Jrkeuhead- Her cut round, of the as roy and in the place of the 
— eve, which you muſt colour like the eye of the bird, 
When the whole is dry, dreſs the feathers round the 
ont-line that may chance to ſtare a little, and rectify 


ſheet of clean paper on it; and on that a heavy book, 
or ſome ſuch thing, to preſs it: after which it may be 
preſerved in a frame covered with a glaſs. 

BirDs, in heraldry, according to their ſeveral] kinds, 
repreſent either the contemplative or active life. They 
are the emblems of liberty, expedition, readineſs, ſwift- 
neſs, and fear. They are more honourable bearings 
than fiſhes, becauſe they participate more of air and 
fire, the two nobleſt and higheſt elements, than of earth 
and water. Birds mult be borne in coat-armour, as is 
beſt fitting the 8, $6994 of their natural actions of 
going, ſitting, ſtanding, flying, &c. Birds that are 
cither whole footed, or have their feet divided, and yet 
have no talons, are ſaid to be membered ; but the cock, 


and all birds of prey with ſharp and hooked beaks and 


In the blazoning of birds, if their wings be not diſ- 
played, they are ſaid to be borne cloſe 3 as, he beareth 
an eagle, &c. cloſe. 4 . 5 
Bixvs-Nefts, in cookery, the neſt of a ſmall Indian 
ſwallow, very delicately taſted, and frequently mixed 
among ſoups. On the ſea-coaſts of China, at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, there are ſeen vaſt numbers of theſe 
birds; they leave the inland country at their breeding 
time, and come to build in the rocks, and faſhion their 
neſts out of a ſpumous matter, which they find on the 
ſhore, waſhed thither by the waves. The nature of 
this ſubſtance is not yet aſcertained. According to 
Kæmpfer, it is molluſcæ or ſea- worms; according to 
M. le Poivre, fiſh-ſpawn ; and according to Dalrymple, 
ſea-weeds. The neſts are of a hemiſpheric figure, and 
of the ſize of a gooſe's egg, and in ſubſtance much 
reſemble the ichthyocolla or i/#zgl/aſs. The Chineſe 


world; they diſolve in broths, &c. and make a kind of 
jelly of a very delicious flavour. | 


1 


BIREMIS, in Roman antiquity, a veſſel with two 
rows of oars; concerning the diſpoſition of which au- 


thors are not agreed, | 
BIRETUM, or BixxETUM, a fort of black bonnet, 
or covering of the head, in form of a pyramid, much 
uſed in Italy and France, about 500 or 600 years à- 
go, as a badge of victory, honour, or ſacerdotal pre- 
ferment. 4 7 | | | 
BIRKENHEAD, or Bexxtxnead (Sir John), a 
famous political author, born about the year 1615. 
Being recommended to Dr William Laud archbiſho 
of Canterbury, he became his ſecretary ; in which 5 
tice he ſhewed ſuch capacity and diligence, that the 
archbiſhop, by his diploma, created him mafter of arts 
in 1639; and in the year following, by letter commen- 
datory from the ſame prelate, he was choſen proba- 
tioner fellow of All-Soul's College. This obliged him 


making that city his head-quarters during the civil 
Var, our author was made choice of to write a kind of 
Journal in defence of the royal cauſe, by which he 
gained great reputation. By his majeſty's recommen- 
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what may be mended in any other part: then lay a 


talons for encounter or defence, are termed armed. 


gather theſe neſts, and ſell them to all parts of the 


to reſide conſtantly at Oxford; and on King Charles ; 4 


H 


dation, he was choſen reader in moral philoſophy; Birkenhead 


which employment he enjoyed till 1648, when he was 
expelled by the parliament viſitors. He retired after- 
wards to London, where he wrote ſeveral poetical pie- 
ces; and having adhered ſteadily to his principles, he 
acquired the title of the Hyal poet, and ſuffered ſeveral 
impriſonments. He publiſhed, while he thus lived in 
obſcurity, ſome very ſatirical compoſitions, moſtly le- 
velled againſt the republican grandees, and written 


with great poignancy. Upon the reſtoration of King 


Charles IT. our author was rewarded for his loyalty. 
He was created, April 6th, 1661, on the king's Jetters 
ſent for that purpoſe, doctor of the civil law by the u- 
niverſity of Oxford; -and in that quality, as an eminent 
civilian, was conſulted by the convocation on the que- 
ſtion, Whether biſhops ought to be preſent in capital 
caſes. He was att the ſame time elected to ſerve in 
parliament for Wilton, in the county of Wilts. He 
was knighted November 14*, 1662; and upon Sir 
Richard Fanſhaw's going in a public character to the 
court of Madrid, he was appointed to ſucceed him as 
maſter of requeſts. He lived afterwards in credit and 
eſteem, and received various favours from the court, 
which, however, drew upon him ſome very ſevere at- 
tacks from thoſe who oppoſed the court. Mr Wood 
has treated him with great ſeverity 3 but his memory 
has been tranſmitted with honour to poſterity by others, 
particularly by Dryden, Langbaine, and Winſtanly. 
He died in Weſtminſter, December 4h, 1679; and 
was interred in 8t Martin's in the Fields. 2 
BIRKENFIELD, a town of Germany, capital of 
a county of the ſame name in the-circle of the Upper 
Rhine. It is ſeated near the river Nave, in E. Long. 
7. 9. N. Lat. 49. 35. a | 
BIRMING HAM, a very large town of Warwick- 
ſhire in England, ſituated in W. Long. 1. 35. N. 
Lat. 52. 30. It is no corporation, being only go- 
verned by two conſtables and two bailiffs; and it is 
therefore free for any perſon to come and ſettle there; 
which has contributed greatly not only to the increaſe 
of the buildings, but alſo of the trade, which is the 
moft flouriſhing of any in England for all forts of iron 
work befides many other curious manufactures. The 
town ſtands on the fide of a hill, nearly in the form of 
a half- moon. The lower part is filled with the work- 
ſhops and warehouſes of the manufacturers, and con- 
fiſts chiefly of old buildings. The upper part of the 


town contains a number of new and regular ſtreets, and 


a handſome ſquare elegantly built. It has two churches, 


one in the lower part of the town, which is an ancient 


building with a very tall ſpire: the other is a very 
grand modern ſtructure, having a ſquare ftone tower 
with a cupola and turret above it. The houles in this 
town amount to between 6000 and 7000, and their 
number is continvally increating. 

BIRON (Armand de Gontault, lord of), marſhal 
of France, and a celebrated general in the 16% cen- 
tury, fignalized himſelf by his valour and conduct in 


ſeveral fieges and battles. He was made grand maſter 


of the artillery in 1569, and no body dared to affault 
him at the maſſacre of St Bartholomew. He was the firſt 
who declared for Henry IV. He brought a part of Nor- 
many under his ſubjection, and difſuaded him from re- 
tiring to England or Rochelle. But he was killed by 
a cannon-ball, at the ſiege of Epernay, on the 26 of 


July, 


Biron. 
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Birota July, 1592. He was a very univerſal] ſcholar :; and uſed 

LN to carry a pocket-book, in which he wrote down every 

Ys thing that appeared remarkable ; which gave riſe to a 

proverb very much uſed at court: When a perſon hap- 

We pened to ſay any thing uncommon, they told him, You 
w have found that in Biron's pocket-book. 

_- BIROTA, or BixoTum, in Roman antiquity, a 
kind of vehicle, ſo denominated from its moving upon 
if | two wheels. It carried about 200 pound weight, and 
. was drawn by three mules. 

BIRRUS, in Roman antiquity, a cloak, made of 
| woollen cloth, worn by the ſoldiers. Alſo a robe an- 
. ciently worn hy the prieſts or biſnops. 
| | BIRTH, in midwifery, ſigniſies the ſame with de- 
| livery. See MipwirkERx. | 

| BixTH, or Berth, the ſtation in which a ſhip rides 
at anchor, either alone or in a fleet; or the di- 
ſtance between the ſhip and any adjacent obje& ; com- 
prehending the extent of the ſpace in which ſhe ranges 
at the length of her cables: as, he lies in a good birth, 
1. e. in a convenient ſituation, or at a proper diſtance 
from the ſhore and other veſſels; and where there is 
good anchoring-ground, and ſhelter from the violence 
of the wind and ſea. | | 

Bix ru alſo ſignifies the room or apartment where 
any particular number of the officers or ſhip's company 
uſually meſs and reſide. In a ſhip of war there is com- 
monly one of theſe between every two guns. 

BixTa-Day, the anniverſary return of the day where- 
on a perſon was born. 'The ancients placed a good 
deal of religion in the celebration of birth-days, and 
took omens from thence of the felicity of the coming 
year. The manner of celebrating birth-days was by 
a fplendid dreſs ; wearing a ſort of rings peculiar to 
that day ; offering ſacrifices, the men to their genius, 
of wine, frankincenſe ; the women to Juno; giving 
ſuppers, and treating their friends and clients ; who, 
in return, made them preſents, wrote and ſung their 
panegyrics, and offered vows and good wiſhes for the 
frequent happy returns of the ſame day. The birth- 
days of emperors were alſo celebrated with public ſports, 
feaſts, vows, and medals ſtruck on the occaſion. —But 
the ancients, it 1s to be obſerved, had other forts of 
birth-days beſides the days on which they were born. 
The day of their adoption was always reputed as a 
birth-day, and celebrated accordingly. The emperor 
Adrian, we are told, obſerved three birth-days ; viz. 
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not born only on thoſe days when they firſt came into 
the world, but on thoſe alſo when they arrived at the 
chief honours and commands in the commonwealth, 
e. gr. the conſulate. Hence that of Cicero in his ora- 
tion ad Quirites, after his return from exile : A paren- 
tibus, id quod neceſſe erat, parvus ſum procreatus; a vobis 
natus ſum conſularis. 

BikTH-woRrT, in botany. See ArtsTOLOCHIA. 

BIRVIESCA, a town of Old Caſtile in Spain, and 
capital of a ſmall territory called Bureva. W. Long. 
2. Ii. N. Lat. 6. #8. D? 

BIRZA, a town of Poland in the province of Sa- 
mogitia. E. Long. 25. 5. N. Lat. 56. 35. 

ISA, or B1z4a, a coin of Pegu, which is current 


there for half a ducat. It is alſo a weight uſed in that 
kingdom. 


* 
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BISACCIA, à ſmall handſome town of Italy, in Biltz 


the Ulterior Principato, and in the kingdom of Na. 
ples, with a biſhop's ſee. E. Long. 15. 35. N. Lat, 


1. 3. | | 
BISCARA, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Algiers, ſeated in the eaſtern or Levantine government, 


in E. Long. 5. 50. N. Lat. 35. 10. This city be- 


longed to the province of Zeb in Numidia, which lies 


ſouth of the kingdom of Labez; but the Algerines, 


in their annual inroads to carry off ſlaves, made them. 


ſelves maſters of Biſcara, in order to facilitate their en- 
trance into the ſouthern provinces. It retains till ſome 
remains of the ancient city that gave name to this ter- 
ritory ; and hath a garriſon to keep the inhabitants in 
awe, and who uſually bring lions, tigers, and other 
wild beaſts for ſale to ſtrangers. The city of Algiers 
is never without a great number of Biſcarans, who are 
employed in the hardeſt and loweſt offices, as cleanſing 
of ſtreets, emptying of vaults, ſweeping chimneys, &c.; 


and when they have got about 10 or 12 crowns by this 


drudgery, they return to their country, where they are 
reſpected as worthy men on account of their money, 
the inhabitants of this province being almoſt eite 
deſtitute of coin, and reckoned the moſt miſerable of 
all the Arabian tribes. 

BISCAY, a province of Spain, bounded on the 
north by the ſea called the Bay of Biſcay, on the ſouth 
by Old Caſtile, on the weft by Aſturias of Santilana, 
and on the eaſt by the territories of Alava and Gui. 
puſcoa. It is in length about ſeventy- four miles; but 
the breadth is much leſs, and very unequal. This 
country in general is mountainous and barren; but in 
ſome places it produces corn, and every where a great 
quantity of aples, oranges, and citrons. They make 
cyder with the apples, which is their common drink. 
Beſides this, they have wine called chacolino, which 1s 
pleaſant, but will not keep long, and therefore 1s uſed 
inſtead of ſmall-beer. Their valleys produce a little 
flax, and their hills a great deal of timber for ſhips. 
The ſea affords them excellent fiſh of all forts. The 
wool that is exported here comes from Old Caſtile; 
but their greateft riches are produced by their mines of 
iron, which metal is extremely. good, and is tranſported 
to all parts. 'They have likewiſe artificers that work 1n 
iron, and are, in particular, famous for working ſwords 
and knives 'The natives of this province, who are of 
Celtic extract, Kill retain their old laws, cuftoms, and 


the day of his nativity, of his adoption, and of his inau- language. They are active, induſtrious, brave, hardy, 
guration. In thoſe times it was held, that men were 


choleric, and make the beſt ſoldiers and ſailors in all 


Spain. Some ſay their language has no analogy with | 


any now ſpoken in Europe. The chief towns in it are 


Bilboa, Ordunna, Durango, Fontarabia, St Sebaſtian, 


Toloſa, and Victoria. FRO 

Biscay (New), a province of North America, in 
the audience of Guadalajara. It has New Mexico on 
the north, Culiacan on the weſt, Zacatecas on the 
ſouth, and Panuca, with Florida, on the eaſt. It is 
about 300 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 360 from north 
to ſouth. In general it is well watered, fruitful, mo- 
derately temperate, and abounds in all ſorts of pro” 
ſions, except the mountains of Topia, which are bar- 
ren. The original inhabitants are not all brought un- 
der ſubjection, they having four large towns in the or 
raſſes, that are of difficult acceſs ; for this reaſon the 


Spaniards have built three ſmall fortified towns, e 


| Biſcho® 


Biſcay, | fiſheim. 
— — 


| Biſerta. 


—— 


Biſcho® 

fheiM- 
| 

Piſerta- 
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are well inhabited, for the defence of their filver mines. two very capacious priſons for ſlaves, a large magazine Biſerta, 


The latitude is from 25 to 28 degrees. or ware-houſe for merchandize, and two towers with Biſhop. 
BISCHOFISHETM, a town of Germany, in the ſome other outworks to defend the entrance of the a- 


archbiſhoprick of Mentz, and circle of the Lower ven. The city, though ſo near the ſea, is well ſupplied 
Rhine, ſeated on the river Tauber, near the frontiers with freſh water from ſprings that ſurround it on every 
of Franconia, E. Long. 9. 37. N. Lat. 49. 40. tide towards the land. It is likewiſe well furniſhed with 

BISCHOFF-zeL, a town of Swiſſerland, belong- variety of fiſn from the adjacent lake, Mot of the in- 
ing to the biſhop of Conſtance. There is a caſtle habitants of Biſerta, as well as of the adjacent coun- 
wherein the biſhop's bailiff reſides, who receives half try on both ſides of the eanal, are employed in the fiſh- 
the fines; but he has nothing to do with the town, nor ing trade, which begins about the end of October, and 
is there any appeal from the council of the town. It is ends in the beginning of May ; for the rains then 
ſeated on the Thur, at the place where the Sitter falls ſweetening the waters, make the fiſh come into it in 
into this river, almoſt half way between Conſtance and vaſt quantities during that ſeaſon ; but afterwards they 


st Gall. E. Long. 9. 23. N. Lat. 47. 33. either diſappear, or grow lean, dry, and unfit to eat. 
BISCHWELLER, a fortreſs of Alſace, ſeated in The people here are extremely poor; yet very proud, 
E. Long. 7. O. N. Lat. 48. 40. ill natured, and faithleſs; inſomuch that Muley Haſun 
BISCHROMA, in muſic, the ſame as our triple Bey, one of their ſovereigns, uſed to ſay, that none of 
quaver. See CHROMA. ' his ſubjects deſerved his reſentment ſo much as they, 


BISCUTELLA, BUCKLER-MUSTARD, or Baſtard ſince neither fear nor love could keep them faithful. — 
Mithridate-muſtard ; a genus of the tetradynamia Biſerta hath about eight villages under its government; 
order, belonging to the filiculoſa claſs of plants. Of a large plain called Matter or Mater ; and the terri- 
this there are three ſpecies ; the auriculata, with ſmall tory of Choros, the Clypea or Corobis of the ancients. 
pods joined to the ſtyle ; the didyma, with a double This is a tract of great extent, and would be very fer- 
orbicular pod diverging from the ſtyle; and the apula, tile were it not for the frequent incurſions of the Arabs. 
with flowers growing in ſpikes and a ſhorter ſtyle. The people are very poor, live meanly, and go worſe 
They are natives of France, Italy, and Germany. clad. Their choiceſt dainty is their couſcou, a kind 

BISEGLIA, a populous town of Italy, in the of cake made of flour, eggs, and ſalt, which they 
kingdom of Naples and Terra de Bari, with a biſhop's dry and keep all the year round. Their dreſs is no- 
ſce, ſeated near the Gulf of Venice, in E. Long. 16. thing elſe than a piece of coarſe cloth wrapped round 
49. N. Lat. 41. 18. | their bodies, and another round their heads by way of 

BISERRULA, a genus of the decandria order, à turban ; and molt of them go barefooted and bare- 
belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants, for which legged. The poorer ſort have nothing but a few ſkins 
there 1s no Engliſh name. Of this genus there is only laid on the floor to ſleep upon; but the rich have narrow 
one ſpecies known, viz. the pelecinus, an annual plant couches fixed againſt the wall, about five or fix feet high, 
with purple flowers, growing in Italy, Sicily, Spain, to which they mount by a ladder. They are very expert 
and the ſouth of France, | horſemen, as molt in theſe countries are, and ride with- 

BISERTA, a town of the kingdom of Tunis in out faddle or bridle ; nor do they ever ſhoe their horſes. 
Africa, ſeated on a gulf of the ſame name, in E. Long. They are {till more miſerable from the neighbourhood of 
10. 40. N. Lat. 37. 20. The gulf isa very large one, the Arabs, who living altogether by plunder, robbery, 
and the Sinus Hipponenſis of the ancients. It is formed and murder, oppreſs the poor inhabitants with their fre- 
by the Capes Blanco and Ziebeb; and has a beautiful quent inroads and cruel exactions. The Biſertines, 
fandy inlet near four leagues wide, which once admitted both of the city and couutry, are the moſt ſuperſtitious 
the largeſt veſſels, but through the negligence of the people in Barbary, ſcarce going any where without 
Turks can now admit only thoſe of the ſmalleſt fize, hanging a quantity of amulets about their own, or, if 
and is in danger in a ſhort time of being totally choaked they ride, their horſes neck alſo. Theſe amulets are 


up. Some remains of the great pier of Hippo are ſtill only ſcrapes of parchment or paper with ſome ſtrange 


extant ; by which it appears to have run out into the charaQters written upon. them, which they ſew up in a 


lea ſo as to break the north-eaſt wind, and make this piece of leather, filk, &c. and imagine when worn 


one of the ſafeſt and moſt beautiful havens in theſe about them to be a preſervative againſt all accidents. 
parts, On the ſouth, this gulf hath a communication BISHOP, (in Greek Ei, Overſeer, or Super- 
with a lake of the ſame name, ſo as to form a kind of Intendant), is the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignitary, the 
canal between it and the Mediterranean ſea. Through chief officer in the hierarchy or economy of church- 
this canal a conſtant ſtream is obſerved alternately diſ- government. The apoſtles, after our Saviour's aſcen- 
charging itſelf from the ſea to the lake, and from the ſion, went forth preaching the goſpel in the particular 
lake to the ſea, in the ſame manner as the Atlantic ocean provinces allotted to them; and appointed the firſt con- 
is obſerved to do in the Mediterranean, and back again; verts of every place through which they paſſed, or, as 
ſo that what the lake loſes by exhalations is. ſoon re- Clemens Romanus expreſſes it, the firſt fruits of their 
cruted by the ſea, which in hot ſeaſons runs into it 2:777/2ry, to be the biſhops and deacons of the churches 
with a very briſk current to keep up the equilibrium. planted by them. Thus Tertullian ſays, Clemens was 
The town was formerly very conſiderable z and, though ordained biſhop of Rome by St Peter, and Polycarp 
not above a mile in circuit, is ſaid to have contained biſhop of Smyrna by St John. ; 

000 houſes ; whereas both it and the villages under it There appears to have been but one biſhop in a 
now ſcarce contain that number of inhabitants. It church; the titles of which ſupreme officer are reckoned 
Fo ſtill, however, ſome ſtrong caftles and batteries to up by Cyprian, and are, Biſbop, Prefident, Paſtor, 

elend it, eſpecially towards the ſea. There are alſa Governor, Superintendant, and Prigſt. And, as there 
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ancient dioceſes are never ſaid to contain churches in the 
plural, but only a church in the ſingular: for authors 
ſpeak of the church of Corinth, the church of Smyrna, 
the church of Philadelphia, the church of Antioch, &c. 
The word dioceſe, by which a biſhop's flock is now 
uſually expreſſed, is never uſed in that ſenſe by the 
writers of the three firſt centuries: but the biſhop's 
cure is frequently denoted by the word regu, pariſh ; 
as appears from the ſynodical epiſtle of Irenzus to pope 


Victor, and from numberleſs places of Euſebius's Ec- 


eleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which ſpeaks of the biſhops of the 
parith of Alexandria, of the pariſh of Epheſus, of the 
pariſh of Corinth, of the pariſh of Athens, of the 
pariſh of Carthage, &c. denoting the very ſame thing, 
which we now mean by the word pariſh ; viz. a com- 


petent number of Chriſtians, dwelling near together, 


having one biſhop, or paſtor, Tet over them. 
The peculiar acts of the epiſcopal function were, 


| preaching the word, praying with his people, admini- 


{ring the two ſacraments of baptiſm and the eucha- 
rift, taking care of the poor, ordaining of miniſters, 


rms. his flock, excommunicating offenders, ab- 


olving of penitents. To the conſtant diſcharge of 
theſe offices the primitive biſhops ſedulouſly applied 
themſelves; to which purpoſe they reſided conſtantly 
on their cures : indeed, refidence on their pariſhes was 
deemed ſo neceſſary, that Cyprian, enumerating the 
fins which brought the wrath of God on the 4 
in the bloody perſecution of Decius, mentions the non- 


reſidence of the biſhops as one.— If we inquire into 


the peculiar powers and privileges of the ancient bi- 
ſhops, we ſhall find, firſt, that they had a liberty of 
framing their own liturgies, only keeping to the ana- 
logy of faith and ſound doctrine; to expreſs the ſame 
creed in different forms ; and to appoint days of faſtin 

in their particular churches. They were allowed to fit 
and judge in ſecular cauſes, when appealed to as arbi- 
trators of mens differences; and Conſtantine made a 
law to confirm all ſuch decifions ef biſhops in their 


conſiſtories. There are two laws, of Arcadius and 


Honorius, to the ſame purpoſe ; but with theſe two 
limitations, viz. that they ſhould only have power to 
judge when both parties agreed by conſent to refer 
their cauſes to their approbation; and that they ſhould 
not be allowed to judge in criminal cauſes, where life and 
death might be concerned. To theſe privileges we 


may add that of diſpoſing of the revenues of the church. 


There are ſeveral canons to this purpoſe. The apoſto- 
lical conſtitution ſpeak of this power; and Cyprian 
obſerves, that all, who received maintenance from the 


church, had it, Epiſcopo diſpenſante, by order and ap- 


pointment of the biſhop. For this purpoſe he had his 


economus, or ſteward, which ſome canons order to be 
one of the clergy of every church. Such was the ſtate 
of epiſcopacy in the primitive Chriſtian church; which 
did not long continue ſuch : for dioceſes, in after times, 
became enlarged, and comprehended ſeveral regouuazr, 
or pariſhes ; the biſhops degenerated from their origi- 
nal and apoſtolical ſimplicity ; and wealth, power, and 
grandeur, began to diſtinguiſh the epiſcopate from the 
inferior orders of the hierarchy. 

A. biſhop, or an archbiſhop = ARCHBISHOP), is 
elected by the chapter of his cathedral church, by vir- 


[ 2164 J 
Biſhop. was but one biſhop to a church, ſq there was but one 
5 church to a biſhop; as appears from hence, that the 
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tue of a licenſe from the crown. Election was, in very 
early times, the uſual mode of elevation to the epiſco- 


promiſcuouſly performed by the laity as well as the cler. 
gy : till at length, it becoming tumultuous, the em. * 
perors and other ſovereigns of the reſpective kingdoms 
of Europe took the appointment in ſome degree into 
their own hands; by reſerving to themſelves the right 
of confirming theſe elections, and of granting inveſti. 
ture of the temporalities, which now began almoſt uni. 
verfally to be annexed to this ſpiritual dignity; without 
which confirmation and inveſtiture, the elected biſho 
could neither be conſecrated nor receive any ſecular 
profits. This right was acknowledged in the emperor 
Charlemagne, A. D. 773, by pope Hadrian I. and 
the council of Lateran, and univerfally exerciſed b 
other Chriſtian princes : but the policy of the court of 
Rome at the ſame time began by degrees to exclude 
the laity from any ſhare in theſe elections, and to con- 
fine them wholly to the clergy, which at length was 
completely effected; the mere form of election appearing 
to the people to be a thing of little conſequence, while 
the crown was in — of an abſolute negative, 
which was almoſt equivalent to a direct right of nomi- 
nation. Hence the right of appointing to biſhoprics 


is ſaid to have been in the crown of England (as well 


as other kingdoms in Europe) even in the Saxon 
times; becauſe the rights of confirmation and inveſti- 
ture were in effect (though not in form) a right of com- 
plete donation. But when, by length of time, the 
cuſtom of making elections by the clergy only was fully 
eſtabliſhed, the popes began to except to the uſual me- 
thod of granting theſe inveſtitures, which was per an- 
nulum et baculum, by the prince's delivering to the pre- 
late a ring and paſtoral ſtaff or craſier; pretending, 
that this was an encroachment on the church's autho- 
rity, and an attempt by theſe ſymbols to confer a ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction: and pope Gregory VII. towards 
the cloſe of the eleventh century, publiſhed a bulle af 
excommunication againſt all princes who ſhould dare to 
confer inveſtitures, and all prelates who ſhould venture 
to receive them. This was a bold ſtep towards effe&- 
ing the plan then adopted by the Roman ſee, of ren- 
dering the clergy entirely independent of the civilautho- | 
rity : and long and eager were the conteſts occaſioned 
by this papal claim. But at length, when the emperor 
Henry V. agreed to remove all ſuſpicion of encroach- 
ment on the ſpiritual character, by conferring inveſti- 
tures for the future per ſceptrum, and not per annulum et 
baculum; and when the kings of England and France 
conſented alſo to alter the form in their kingdoms, and 
receive only homage from the biſhops for their tempo- 
ralties, inftead of inveſting them by the ring and cro. 
ſier; the court of Rome found it prudent to ſuſpend 
for a while its other pretenſions. 7 
This conceſſion was obtained from king Henry J. in 
England, by means of that obſtinate and arrogant pie. 
late archbiſhop Anſelm: but king John (about a cen, 
tury afterwards) in order to obtain the protection of 


the pope againſt his diſcontented barons, was alſo Pe- 


vailed upon to give up by a charter, to all the mona. 
ſteries and cathedrals in the kingdom, the free right 0 
electing their prelates, whether abbots or biſhops * 4. 
ſerving only to the crown the cuſtody of the tempora- 


lities during the vacancy ; the form of gra nting 2 


Biſhop, WM 
pal chair throughout all Chriſtendom ;_and this 3 
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cence to elect, (which is the original of our conge d 
eſlire , on refuſal whereof the electors might proceed 
without it; and the right of approbation afterwards, 
which was not to be denied without a reaſonable and 
lawful cauſe. This grant was expreſsly recognized and 
confirmed in king John's magna carta, and was again 
eſtabliſhed by ſtatute 25 Edw. III. ft. 6. 5 3. 

But by ſtatute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20. the ancient 
right of nomination was, in effect, reſtored to the 
crown: it being enacted, that, at every future avoidance 
of a biſhopric, the king may ſend the dean and chapter 
his uſual licence to proceed to election; which is always 
to be accompanied with a letter miſſive from the king, 
containing the name of the perſon whom he would 
have them elect : and, if the dean and chapter delay 
their election above twelve days, the nomination ſhall 
devolve to the king, who may by letters patent appoint 
ſuch perſon as he pleaſes. This election or nomination, 


if it be of a biſhop, muſt be ſignified by the king's 


letters patent to the archbiſhop of the province; if it 


be of an archbiſhop, to the other archbiſhop and two 
biſhops, or to four biſhops ; requiring them to confirm, 
inveſt, and conſecrate the perſon ſo elected: which they 
are bound io perform immediately, without any appli- 
Atter which the biſhop 
ele& ſhall ſue to the king for his temporalities, ſhall 
make oath to the king and none other, and ſhall take 
reſtitution of his ſecular poſſeſſions out of the king's 


hands only. And if ſuch dean and chapter do not elect 


in the manner by this act appointed, or if ſuch arch- 
biſhop or biſhop do refuſe to confirm, inveſt, and con- 
ſecrate ſuch biſhop elect, they ſhall incur all the penal- 
ties of a præmunire. 

The dean and chapter having made their election, 
the archbiſhop, by the king's direction, confirms the 
biſhop, and afterwards conſecrates him, by impoſition 
of hands, according to the form laid down in the 
Common-Prayer book. Hence we ſee that a biſhop 
differs from an archbiſhop in this, that an archbiſhop 
with biſhops conſecrates a biſhop, as a biſhop with 
prieſts confecrates. a prieft : other diſtinctions are, that 
an archbiſhop viſits a province, as a biſhop a dioceſe ; 


that an archbiſhop convocates a provincial ſynod, as a 


biſhop does a dioceſan one; and that the archbiſhop 
has canonical authority over all the biſhops of his pro- 
Vince, as a biſhop has over the prieſts of his dioceſe. 
'The power and authority of a biſhop, beſides the 
adminiſtration of certain holy ordinances peculiar to 
that ſacred order, conſiſt principally in inſpecting the 
manners of the people and clergy, and puniſhing them 
in order to reformation, by eccleſiaſtical cenſures. To 
this purpoſe he has ſeveral courts under him, and may 
viſit at pleaſure every part of his dioceſe. His chan- 
cellor is appointed to hold his courts for him, and to 
aſſiſt him in matters of eccleſiaſtical law; who, as well 
as all other eccleſiaſtical officers, if lay or married, 
muſt be a doctor of the civil law, fo created in ſome 
univerſity. It is alſo the buſineſs of a biſhop to inſti- 
tute, and to direct induction, to all eccleſiaſtical livings 
in his dioceſe. | 
Archbiſhoprics and biſhoprics may become void by 
death, deprivation for any very groſs and notorious 
crime, and alſo by reſignation. All refignations muſt 
be made to ſome ſuperior. Therefore a biſhop muſt 


reſign to his metropolitan ; but the archbiſhop can re- 
Vor. II. | 
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ſign to none but the king himſelf. + 


Biſhop, 


All biſhops of England are peers of the realm, ex- 


cept the biſhop of Man; and, as ſuch, fit and vote in the 
Houſe of Lords: they are barons in a threefold man- 
ner, viz. feudal, in regard to the temporalities annexed 
to their biſhoprics; by writ, as being ſummoned by 
writ to parliament z and laſtly, by patent and creation: 


accordingly they have the precedence of all other ba- 


rons, and vote as barons and biſhops; and claim all the 
privileges enjoyed by the temporal lords, excepting 
that they cannot be tried by their peers, becauſe, in 
caſes of blood, they themſelves cannot paſs upon the 
trial, for they are prohibited by the canons of the 
church (as already obſerved) to be judges of life and 
death. They have the title of Lords and Right Neve- 
rend Fathers in God. There are 24 biſhops in England; 


beſides that of Sodor and Man, who has no ſeat in the 


Houſe of Peers. The biſhops of London, Durbam, 
and Wincheſter, take place from the other biſhops, who 
are to rank after them according to their ſeniority of 
conſecration. | 

Bis Hhop's Court, an eccleſiaſtical court, held in the 
cathedral of each dioceſe, the judge whereof is the bi- 
ſhop's chancellor, who judges by the civil and tanon 
law; and if the dioceſe be large, he has his commiſſa- 


ries in remote parts, who hold what they call con/itory 


courts, for matters limited to them by their commiſſion. 
Bis Hor and his Clerks, ſome little iſlands and rocks 
on the coaſt of Pembrokeſhire near St David's in Wales, 
which are very dangerous to mariners. 
Bis nor's-Caſtle, a town of Shropſhire in England, 


ſeated near the river Clun. It is a corporation, ſends 


two members to parliament, and its market is much 


frequented by the Welch. W. Long. 2. 55. N. Lat. 
2. 30. 

. Bis noP's-Stortford, a town of Hertfordſhire in Eng- 
land, ſeated on the fide of a hill, in E. Long. o. 25. 
N. Lat. 51. 50. It has ſeveral good inns, but the 
ſtreets are not paved. It has a large church, one Preſ- 
byterian, and one Quaker meeting. Here was for- 
merly a caſtle called Mey more caſtle, wherein a garriſon 
was kept, but no remains of it are now left. 

BISHOPING, a term among horſe- dealers, to 
denote the ſophiſtications uſed to make an old horſe ap- 
pear young, a bad one good, &c. 

BISHOPRIC, the diſtrict over which a biſhop's 
juriſdiction extends, otherwiſe called a dioceſe F. 

In England there are 24 biſhoprics, beſides that of 
Sodor and Man; in Scotland, none at all; in Ireland, 
eighteen, | 

BISIGNANO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the hither Calabria. It hath a ſtrong 
fort, a biſhop's ſee, and the title of a principality. It 
is ſeated on a mountain near the river Boccona, in E. 
Long. 16. 40. N. Lat. 39. 37. 

BISK ET, a kind of bread prepared by the confec- 
tioners, of fine flour, eggs, and ſugar, and roſe or o- 
range water; or of flour, eggs, and ſugar, with ani- 
ſeeds and citron-peel, baked again and again in the 
oven, in tin or paper moulds. There are divers ſorts 
of biſkets; as ſeed-biſket, fruit-bilket, long-biſket, 
round-biſket, Naples-biſket, ſpunge-biſket, &c. 

Sea-B1SKET, is a fort of bread much dried by paſſing 


the oven twice, to make it keep for ſea-ſervice. For 
long voyages they bake it four times, and prepare it 
- H | fix 


7 See Biſhop, 
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Biimillah fix months beſore the embarkation, _ It will hold good 


ij a whole year. x | 
. preſerve ſea-biſket from inſects, Mr Hales adviſes 


to make the fumes of burning brimſtone paſs through 
the caſks full of bread, Biſket may be likewiſe preſerved 
along time, by keeping it in caſks well calked, and lined 
with tin. ; | 
The ancients had their biſket prepared after the 
like manner, and for the-like uſe, as the moderns. The 
Greeks called it «pov #:7vpov, q. d. bread put twice to 
the fire. The Romans gave it the name of paris nau- 
ticus, or capta. Pliny denominates it vetus aut nautt- 
cus panis tuſus atque iterum coctus. By which it ap- 
pears, that, after the firſt baking, they ground or 
pounded it down again for a ſecond. In ſome middle- 
age writers, it is called paximas, paximus, and panis 
paximatus. Among the Romans, we alſo meet with 
a kind of land-biſket for the camp-ſervice, called buc- 
cellatum, ſometimes expeditionalis annona, which was 
baked much, both to make it lighter for carriage, and 
leſs liable to corrupt, the coction being continued till 
the bread was reduced one-fourth of its former weight. 
BISMILLAH, a ſolemn form uſed by the Maho- 
metans at the beginning of all their books and other 
writings, ſignifying, In the name of the moſt merciful 
God. 
B1$MILLAH is alſo uſcd among the Arabs as a word 
of invitation to eat. An Arab prince will frequently 
- fit down to eat in the ſtreet before his own door, and 
cali to all that paſs, even beggars, in this word, who 
do not fail to come and fit down to eat with him ; for 
the Arabs are great levellers, and ſet every body upon 
a footing with them. : | 
BISMUTH, called alſo fin- glaſt, a ponderous brittle 
ſemi-metal, reſembling zinc and the regulus of anti- 
mony, but differing greatly from them in quality, — 
Biſmuth is ſometimes found native, in ſmall compact 
maſſes, of a pale lead-colour on the outfide, but a ſil- 
very white within. It is very common in Germany, and 
not unfrequently found in the tin-mines of Cornwall, 
see fur- though little known, or at leaſt regarded, there *. 
ther, Chem'= BISNAGAR, formerly a very large and powerful 
firy, no 208, kingdom of Afia, comprehending the kingdoms of 
wha Kanara, Meſſowr, Travankor, Madura, Marava, and 
Tanjour. 
and took the name of Nar/nga from one of its rajahs 
or kings. We know nothing certain concerning this 
kingdom before the year 1520, when Khriſna Rajah, 
king of Biſnagar, made war with Ade] Khan king of 
Viſiapur, from whom he reſolved to take the city of 
Rachol, fituated in the. iſland of Salſette near Goa, 
which he ſaid had belonged to his anceſtors. The 
king of Biſnagar's army conſiſted of 733, ooo foot, 
35,000 horſe, 586clephants with towers on their backs, 
each of which had four men in it; beſides theſe were 
12,000 water-carriers, and the army was followed by 
20,000 common women. The city, however, reſiſted 


this formidable army for three months; at the end of 


which, Adel Khan came to its relief with an army of 
120,000 foot, 18,000 horſe, 150 elephants, and many 
heavy cannon. In the engagement the king of Biſ- 
nagar proved victorious, and almoſt entirely deſtroyed 
the army of Adel Khan, taking from him 4000 horſes, 
LOO elephants, 400 cannon, &c. Soon after, he took 
the city by affault ; but conſented to reſtore the booty 
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It was called Biſnagar from its capital city, 
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taken in the former battle, provided Adel Khan con. Biſnagy 
ſented to come and kifs his Foot as the ſovereign lord Biſnoy, 
of Kanara, This baſe condition was accepted, but — 
accidentally prevented from being put in execution, 

From this time we hear of nothing remarkable till the 

year 1558, when a Portugueſe of the city of Meliapur 

or Sr Thomas, on the coaſt of Coromandel, perſuaded - 
Rama Rajah, then king of Biſnagar, to march againſt 

that place, telling him the plunder would be worth 
2,000,000, and that the deſtruction of Meliapur would 

be of great ſervice to the images in the Pagods which 

were thrown down by the Chriſtians. The king ſet out 
accordingly with an army of 500,000 men; but the in- 
habitants, inſtead of preparing for their defence, ſent 

him a prefent of 4000 ducats. This ſomewhat ap. 
peaſed him: however, he would not enter the city, but 


ordered the inhabitants of both ſexes, with all their 


valuable effects, to be brought into his preſence; which 
being done, he found that the value of their whole ſub. 
ſtance did not exceed 80,000 ducats. On this he or- 
dered the informer to be thrown to the elephants, who 
tore him in pieces; after which he diſmiſſed the citi- 
zens, and reſtored all their goods fo punctually, that 


only a filver ſpoon happening to be miſling, it was 


ſought for, and returned to the owner. In 1565, the 
happy ſtate of this kingdom excited the envy of the 
kings of Dekan; who, having raiſed an army of 500,000 
foot and 50,000 horſe, defeated and killed the king of 
Biſnagar, though at the head of an army almoſt twice as 
numerous, and took the royal city itſelf. They are ſaid 
to have ſpent five months in plundering it, although 
the inhabitants had before carried off 1550 elephants 
loaded with money and jewels to the amount of upwards 
of 100,000,000 of gold; beſides the royal chair for 
ſtate days, whoſe price could not be eſtimated. The 
victors, however, found a diamond of the fize of an 
ordinary egg, befides another of a fize ſomewhat in- 
ferior, and ſeveral other jewels of immenſe value. Af- 
terwards, however, they were forced to abandon the 
kingdom, as being too large for them to keep in their 
hands. From this time the kingdom of Biſnagar re- 
mained pretty much unmoleſted till about the year 1627, 
when it was ſubdued by Aurengzebe, ſecond ſon to 
Shah Jehan, and hath ever ſince remained ſubject to 
the Great Mogul. In ſome places of this kingdom it 
is ſaid the roads have great foreſts of bamboes on each 
ſide, which are ſo thick that it is impoſſible for a man 
to paſs. Theſe foreſts are full of monkeys; and what 
is ſingular, thoſe on the one ſide ſeem to be enemies to 
thoſe on the other; for if a baſket of rice is ſet down 
on the road with a parcel of ſmall ticks about it, the 
monkeys on each fide will come out, and fall a-fighting 
with the fticks till one of the parties retreats. This, 
it is ſaid, is often done by travellers for diverſion. They 
catch the wild elephants here in pitfalls, and then tame 
them by means of others already tamed: the latter 
ſeldom fail of beating the wild ones into a good beha- 
viour. The town of Biſnagar is fituated in E. Long. 
78. 0. N. Lat. 13. 20. 1 
BISNO W, or Bischxov, a ſect of the Banians in 
the Eaſt Indies; they call their god Ram- ram, and 
give him a wife: They adorn his image with golden 
chains, necklaces of pearls, and all ſorts of precious 
ſtones. They ſing hymns in honour of their god, mix- 


ing their devotion with dances and the ſound of drums, 
flagelets, 
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„vum flagelets, brazen baſons, and other inſtruments, This 
ſe& lives wholly upon berbs and pulſe, butter and milk. 
Riſſeo, BISOMUM, or Disomum, in Roman antiquity, 
——— tomb for two dead bodies, or the aſhes of two. The 
ancients frequently buried two, three, or four bodies 
in the ſame ſepulchre, diſpoſed aſide of each other; 
for it was held an impiety to lay one a-top of another. 
Hence the ſepulchres of the primitive Chriſtians had 
the words biſomi, triſami, guadriſomi, &c. inſeribed on 
them, to indicate the number of bodies depoſited in 


them. | | 
BISON, in zoology, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
of bos. See Bos. | 


BISQUET, or BisxeT. See Bisktr. 

BISSAGOS, a cluſter of iſlands on the coaſt of 
Negroeland in Africa, fituated between the mouth of 
the river Gambia and Rio Grande, Their names are 
Bulam, Caſſuabac, La Gallinci, Cazegut, Calacha, 
and Oranguana, with ſome other {mall iſlands ; but 
the only one which merits a particular deſcription 1s 
dee lulu. that of Bulam *. Each of theſe iſlands is governed by 
a king of its own; and as all thoſe petty monarchs are 
quite independent, they frequently make war with 
each other, yet they always unite againſt the inhabi- 
tants of Biafara, who are their common enemies. They 
have canoes that carry from 25 to 40 men with their 
proviſions and arms, which are ſabres, and bows, and ar- 
rows. The inhabitants are negroes; who are tall, ſtrong, 
and healthy, though they live only on fiſh, nuts, and 
palm-oil ; chuſing rather to ſell the rice, mullet, and o- 
ther grain produced in their country, to the Europeans, 
than not to gratify their paſſion for trinkets and orna- 
ments. In general, they are idolaters; cruel and ſavage 
in their diſpofition, not only to ſtrangers but to one 
another, when they happen to quarrel, as they fre- 
quently do about trifles; and if they happen to be diſ- 
appointed of their revenge, they frequently drown or 
ſtab themſelves. | 

BISSAO, an ifland on the coaſt of Africa, a few 
leagues to the ſouth-eaft of the river Gambia, and ſe- 
parated from the continent only by the channel of the 
river Geves. In this iſland the French have a factory, 
and there is alſo a fort belonging to the Portugueſe, 
at both of which a great trade is carried on. The 
iſland is about 35 or 40 miles in circumference, ha- 
ving an agreeable proſpect to the ſea, from which it 
riſes by a gentle aſcent on every fide to an eminence 
in the centre of the iſland. There are however a great 
many hills inferior in height to that in the middle, and 
ſeparated by beautiful and fertile valleys divided by 
little rivulets, which at the ſame time augment the rich- 
neſs and elegance of the ſcene. 7 
Biſiao, that wheat and maize ſpring up to the ſize of 
Indian corn, or rather reſemble a field covered over 
with reeds or bamboos. The cattle alſo are of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, and ſeem to keep pace with the ex- 
travagant growth of the corn. Milk and wine are in 
the greateſt abundance ; but the iſland affords neither 
hops nor horſes. The former are forbid by the natives 
to be imported; and ſomething in the ſoil or climate 
renders it unfit for the increaſe of the latter, which 
never thrive here. The dreſs of the men of all ranks 
in Biſſao is only a ſkin fixed to the girdle before and 
behind. The dreſs of the married women conſiſts of 
2 cotton petticoat ; but virgins go entirely naked, 
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ingly confuſed. Their chief idol is a little image cal- 


afterwards appointed profeſſor of canon law. 


So rich is the ſoil of 
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wearing only bracelets of different kinds on their arms Bifſuo 
and legs. If they are of high quality, their bodies are Bit [ 
marked or painted with a variety of hideous forms of ——=£- 
ſnakes and other figures, which, as their. colour is jet- 
black, gives their ſkins ſomewhat the appearance of 
flowered ſattin. Even the princeſs royal herſelf, the 
eldeſt daughter of the emperor, is only diſtinguiſhed 
from other women by the elegance of thoſe paintings 
and the richneſs of her bracelets. One very extraor- 
dinary ornament uſed in this country is a large iron 
ring, with a flat round ſurface on the outſide inſtead 
of a ſtone, upon which the ring changes with a bit of 
iron, in ſuch a manner as to converſe with the greateſt 
facility by means of the different ſounds produced ; 
but this kind of language is uſed only among the po- 
lite and the great. All the Biſſoans are idolaters, 
nor has commerce introduced the ſmalleſt change in 
their manners, but their ideas of religion are exceed- 


led China, of which the worſhippers give very abſurd 
accounts; but, beſides this, every man invents a god for 
himſelf: trees are held ſacred ; and if not adared as 
ods, are worſhipped as the reſidence of ſome divinity, 
he government is deſpotic, the will of the emperor. 
being a law to his people. Of this we have an in- 
ſtance in Biſſao, not to be matched in any other coun- 
try whatever. This is no other than a preſent which 
one ſubje& may make of the houſe and eſtate of his 
neighbour to the emperor ; and as it is molt commonly 
his majeſty's pleaſure to accept of ſuch preſents, the 
proprietor dares not reſiſt, but immediately ſets about 
building another houſe, though even this he cannot do 
without the prince's leave!; and if this ſhould not be 
readily granted, he muſt live with his family in the 
open air till permiſſion to build a new houſe can be 
obtained. f | 1 

BISSAT (Peter), profeſſor of canon law in the 
univerſity of Bononia in Italy, was deſcended from the 
earls of Fife in Scotland, and born in that county in 
the reign of James V. He was educated at St An- 
drews: from thence he removed to Paris; and, havin 
ſpent ſome time in that univerſity, proceeded to Bo- 
nonia, where he commenced doctor of laws, and was 
He con- 
tinued in that honourable employment ſeveral years 
with great reputation, and died in the year 1568. He 
is ſaid to have been not only a learned civilian, but an 
excellent poet, orator, and philoſopher. . Patricii Biſ- 
farti opera omnia, viz. poemata, orationes, lectione 
feriales, &c. Lib. de irregularitate, &c. were publiſhed 
at Venice in 1565, 4to. 

BISSENPOUR, a {ſmall diftri of the kingdom of 
Bengal, in the Eaſt Indies, which has all along pre- 
ſerved its independence“. It has been governed time See Bengal. 
immemorial by a Bramin family of the tribe of Rajah- 
puts. Here the purity and equity of the ancient po- 
litical ſyſtem of the Indians is found unadulterated. 
This ſingular government, the fineſt and molt ſtriking 
monument in the world, has till now been beheld with 
too much indifference. We have no remains of ancient 
nations but braſs and marble, which ſpeak only to 
imagination and conjecture, thoſe uncertain interpreters 
of manners and cuſtoms that no longer exiſt. Were a 
philoſopher tranſported to Biſſenpour, he would imme- 
diately be a witneſs of the life led by the firſt inhabi- 
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Biſſenpour tants of India many thouſand years ago; he would money; others ſpeak of it again as a money of account, 


converſe with them; he would trace the progreſs of 
this nation, celebrated as it were from its very infancy; 
he would ſee the riſe of a government which, being 
founded in happy prejudices, in a ſimplicity and purity 
of manners, in the mild temper of the people, and the in- 
tegrity of the chieftains, has ſurvived thoſe innumerable 
ſyſtems of legiſlation, which have made only a tranſitory 
appearance in the ſtage of the world with the genera- 
tions they were deſigned to torment. More ſolid and 
durable than thoſe political ſtructures, which, raiſed by 
impoſture and enthuſiaſm, are the ſcourges of human 
kind, and are doomed to periſh with the fooliſh opi- 
nions that gave them birth, the government of Biſſen- 
pour, the offspring of a juſt attention to order and the 
laws of nature, has been eſtabliſhed and maintained 
upon unchangeable principles, and has undergone no 
more alteration than thoſe principles themſelves. The 
ſingular ſituation of this country has preſerved to the 
inhabitants their primitive happineſs and the gentleneſs 
of their character, by ſecuring them from the danger 
of being conquered, or of imbruing their hands in the 
blood of their fellow-creatures. Nature has ſurrounded 
them with water; and they need only open the ſluices 
of their rivers to overflow the whole country. The 
armies ſent to ſubdue them have ſo frequently been 
drowned, that the plan of enſlaving them has been laid 
aſide ; and the projectors of it have thought proper to 
content themſelves with an appearance of ſubmiſſion. 
Liberty and property are ſacred in Biſſenpour. 
Robbery, either public or private, 1s never heard of. 
As ſoon as any ſtranger enters the territory, he comes 
under the protection of the laws, which provide for 
his ſecurity. He 1s furniſhed with guides at free coſt, 
who conduct him from place to place, and are anſwer- 
able for his perſon and effects. When he changes his 
conductors, the new ones deliver to thoſe they relieve 
an atteſtation of their conduct, which is regiſtered and 
afterwards ſent to the Raja. All the time he remains 
in the country, he is maintained and conveyed with his 
merchandiſe at the expence of the ſtate, unleſs he 
defires leave to ſtay longer than three days in the ſame 
place. In that caſe, he is obliged to defray his own 
expences; unleſs he is detained by any diſorder, or o- 
t her unavoidable accident. This beneficence to ſtran- 
gers is the conſequence of the warmth with which the 
citizens enter into each others intereſts. They are ſo 


1 
Biſti. 


far from being guilty of an injury to each other, that 


whoever finds a purſe, or other thing of value, hangs 
it upon the firſt tree he meets with, and informs the 
nearelt guard, who give notice of it to the public by 
beat of drum. Theſe maxims of probity are ſo ge- 
nerally received, that they direct even the operations 
of government. Out of about 350,000 1. on an ave- 
rage it annually receives, without injury to agriculture 
or trade, what is not wanted to ſupply the unavoidable 
expences of the ſtate, is laid out in improvements. 
The Raja is enabled to engage in theſe humane em- 
ployments, as he pays the Moguls only what tribute 
and at what times he thinks proper. | 
BISSEXTILE, in chronology, a year conſiſting 
of 366 days, being the ſame with our leap-year *, 
BIST I, in commerce, a ſmall coin of Perſia : Some 
ſay that it is among the current ſilver coins of Perſia, 
and worth only a little above three farthiogs of our 


ing inciſions; of which there are different kinds, ſome 
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Biſtonz 
BISTONIS, (anc. geog.), a lake of Thrace near thy 
Abdera, on which dwelt the Biſtones: hence Bi/tonius Bit. 
Tyrannus is by Lucan uſed to denote Diomedes king 
of Thrace, who fed his horſes with human fleſh; and 
Biftonius turbo, a wind blowing from "Thrace, 
BISTORT, or KnoTtcrass, in botany, the trivial 
name of a ſpecies of polygonum. See PoLyGonun, 
BISTOURY, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for mak.. 


being of the form of a lancet, others ſtraight and fixed 
in the handle like a knife, and others crooked with the 
ſharp edge on the inſide. 

BISTRE, among painters, ſignifies the burnt oil 
extracted from the loot of wood. 

It is of a brown tranſparent colour, having much 
the ſame effect in water-painting, where alone it is 
uſed, as brown pink in oil. Though this colour is 
extremely ſerviceable in water-colours, and much va- 
lued by thoſe who know and can procure it; yet it is 
not in general uſe here, perhaps on account of its not 
being eaſily procured of a perfect kind; hardly any of 
it being good, except that imported from France. 
Perhaps the principal reaſon for this is, that dry beech- 
wood affords the beſt ſoot for making it : and it is not 
eaſy to procure ſuch here without mixture of the ſoot of 
green wood, or other combuſtibles that deprave it for 
this purpoſe : or it is poſſible that they who have pre- 
tended to prepare it, have been ignorant of the pro- 
per means; there not being any recipe or directions in 
books that treat of theſe matters, from whence they 
could learn the proper proceſs. | 

Biſtre may, however, be prepared with great eaſe 
in the following manner. — Take any quantity of ſoot 
of dry wood, but let it be of beech wherever that can 
be procured. Put it into water in the proportion of 
two pounds to'a gallon ; and boil them half an hour: 
then after the fluid has ſtood ſome little time to ſettle, 
but while yet hot, pour off the clearer part from the 
earthy ſediment at the bottom; and if on ſtanding 
longer it forms another earthy ſediment, repeat the 
ſame method, but this ſhould be done only white the 
fluid remains hot: evaporate then the fluid to dryneſs ; 
and what remains will be good biſtre, if the ſoot was 
of a proper kind.-—The goodneſs of biſtre may be per- 
ceived by its warm deep brown colour, and tranſparen- 
cy when moiſtened with water. 
BISTRICZ, a handſome ſtrong town of Tranſil- 
vania, ſeated on a river of the ſame name, in E. Long. 
25: $- N. Lat: 47-33 | 3 

BIT, or Birr, an eſſential part of a bridle. Its 
kinds are various. I. The mufrol, ſnaffle, or water- 
ing-bit. 2. The canon- mouth, jointed in the middle. 
3. The canon with a faſt mouth, all of a piece, only 
kneed in the middle, to form a liberty or ſpace for the 
tongue; fit for horſes too ſenſible, or tickliſh, and 
liable to be continually bearing on the hand. 4. The 
canon-mouth, with the liberty in form of a pigeon's 
neck; proper where a horſe has too large a tongue. 
5. The canon with a port mouth, and an upſet or 
mounting liberty; where a horſe has a good mouth, 
but large tongue. 6. The ſcatch-mouth, with an up- 
ſet; ruder but more ſecure than a canon mouth. 
7. The canon mouth with a liberty ; proper for 2 
horſe with a large tongue, and round bars. 8. 2 1 
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maſticadour, or ſlavering bit, &e. The ſeveral parts 
of a ſnaffle, or curb-bit, are the mouth piece, the 
cheeks and eyes, guard of the cheek, head of the 
cheeks, the port, the welts, the campanel or curb and 
hook, the boſſes, the bolſters and rabbets, the water- 
chains, the ſide-bolts, and rings, kirbles of the bit or 
curb, trench, top-rol, flap 104 jieve. The importa- 
tion of bits for bridles is now prohibited. 

Bir, or Bitis, in ſhip- building, the name of two 
great timbers, uſually placed abaft the manger, in the 
ſhip's loof, through which the croſs- piece- goes: The 
uſe of it is to belay the cable thereto, while the ſhip 
is at anchor. 

BITBURG, a town of the Netherlands, in the du- 
chy of Luxemburg. E. Long. 6. 43. N. Lat. 50. o. 

BITCH, the female of the dog kind. See Canis. 

BITCHE, a town of Lorrain, capital of a terri- 
tory of the ſame name, and ſeated at the foot of the 
mountains near the river Swolbe. E. Long. 7. 44. 
N. Lat 40: 8 © | | | 

BITETO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and in the Terra di Bari. E. Long. 16. 56. 
N. Lat. 41. $, 

BITHYNIA, an ancient kingdom of Aſia formerly 
known by the names of Myſia, Mygdonia, Babryicia, 
Mariandynia, and Bithynia. It was bounded on the 
welt by the Boſporus Thracius and part of the Pro- 
pontis, on the ſouth by the river Rhyndacus and mount 
Olympus, on the north by the Euxine ſea, and eon 
the eaſt by the river Parthenius. The chief cities were 
Myrlea, Nicomedia, Chalcedon, Heraclea, and Pruſa : 
See theſe articles. As to its hiſtory, we find nothing 
of moment recorded; except the infamous conduct of 
Pruſias, one of its kings, in delivering up to the Romans 
Hannibal, the great Carthaginian general, who fled to 


him for protection. His great grandſon Nicomedes IV. 


bequeathed the kingdom to the Romans. From them 
it was taken by the Turks, to whom it ſtill remains 
lubje&t, but has no modern name. 

BITONTO, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples and Terra di Bari. It is ſeated in a 


plain eight miles ſouth of the gulph of Venice, in E. 


Long. 16. 52. N. Lat. 41. 13. 

BITTACLE. See 1 

BITTER, an epithet given to all bodies of an op- 
poſite taſte to ſweetneſs. For the medical virtues of 
bittere, ſee MarkERIA Mepica, no 51. 


Birrkk, a ſea-term, ſignifying any turn of the ca- 
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BITUMEN jupaicum. See AsPHALTUM. 

BIVALVES, a term ſometimes uſed for ſuch ſhells 
as conſiſt of two pieces. It is alſo an appellation given 
by botaniſts to ſuch pods, or capſules, as conſiſt of two 
valves incloſing the feeds. 

BIVENTER, in anatomy, called alſo digaſtric, or 
two-bellied, a muſcle of the lower jaw “. 

BIUMBRES, in geography, an appellation given 
to the inhabitants of the torrid zone, by reaſon, at 
two different ſeaſons of the year, their ſhadows are 
projected two different ways. The biumbres are the 
ſame with thoſe otherwiſe denominated amphiſcii. 


BIXA, AxNOTTA, or Roucou ; a er of the mo- 


nogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 


plants. Of this genus there is but one ſpecies known, 
viz, the orellana, a native of the warm parts of Ame- 
rica. This riſes with an upright ſtem to the height 
of eight or ten feet, ſending out many branches at the 
top Geri g a regular head, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 


leaves ending in a point, and having long footſtalks. 


The flowers are produced in looſe panicles at the end 
of the branches: theſe are of a pale peach · colour, ha- 
ving large petals, and a great number of briſtly ſtami- 
na of the ſame colour in the centre. After the flower 
is paſt, the germen becomes a heart-ſhaped, or rather 
a mitre-ſhaped, veſſel, covered on the outſide with 
briſtles opening with two valves, and filled with angular 
ſeeds. Theſe ſeeds are covered with a red pulp or 
paſte, from which the colour called AnoTTo is prepared, 
according to the proceſs deſcribed under that article. 
This plant muſt be propagated by ſeeds procured from 
America. They are to be ſowa in pots in the ſpring, 
and plunged in a bed of tanners bark : the plants mult 
afterwards be removed into ſeparate pots, and always 


kept in the ſtove. 


BIZ ARRO, in the Italian muſic, denotes a fanciful 
kind of compoſition, ſometimes faſt, ſlow, ſoft, ſtrong, 
&c. according to the fancy of the compoſer. 

BIZOCHI, or Bisoc n, in church-hiſtory, certain 
heretical monks, ſaid to have aſſumed the religious ha- 
bit contrary to the canons, rejected the ſacraments, and 
maintained other errors. 


BLACK, a well known colour, ſuppoſed to be ow- 


ing to the abſence of light, moſt of the rays falling 


npon black ſubſtances being not reflected but abſorbed 
by them. Concerning the peculiar ſtructure of ſuch 
bodies as fits them for appearing of this or that parti- 
cular colour, ſee the article CoLovus. 


Bitumen 


l 
Black. 


* See Anato- 
my, Table of 
the Muſcles, 


ble about the bits, ſo as that the cable may be let out 
by little and little. And when a ſhip is ſtopped by a 
cable, ſhe is ſaid 79 be brought up by a bitter. Alſo that 
end of the cable which is wound about the bits is called 


Concerning black colours in general, we have the 
following remarks by Dr Lewis. 

«© 1. Of black, as of other colours, there are many 
ſhades or varieties; different bodies, truly and ſimply 


Philoſoph. 
Commerce 
of arts, 


p. 31). 


the bitter end of the cable. | 
!TTER- Apple, in botany. See CoLocynTHIis. 
BiTtTes-Salt. See Erson- Salt. 
res- Squeet, in botany. See SOLANUM, 
BITTERN, in 3 See ARDEA. 


ITTERN, in the ſalt - works, the brine remaining af- 


ter the ſalt is concreted: this they ladle off, that the 


ſalt may be taken out of the pan, and afterwards put 
WP © again⸗; 


; when, being farther boiled, it yields more 


alt. See SALT. 


BITUMENS, in natural hiſtory, are oily matters, 


black, or which have no ſenſible admixture of any of 
the reſt of the colours, as black velvet, fine black 
cloth, the feathers of the raven, &c. appearing, when 
placed . comp of teints very ſenſibly different. 

„ 2, One and the ſame body alſo aſſumes different 
degrees of blackneſs, according to the diſpoſition of 
the ſenſible parts of its ſurface ; and in this reſpect, 
there is not, perhaps, any other colour, which is fo 
much affected by an apparent mechaniſm. Thus black 
velvet, when the pile is raiſed, appears intenſely black, 
much more ſo than the filk it was made from ; but on 


[I of *ff 1 1 
2 a ſtrong ſmell, and of different conſiſtencies, which 


a preſſing the pile ſmooth, it looks pale, and in certain 
gg. are found in many places within the earth *. 


poſitions ſhews ſomewhat even of a whitiſh caſt. 
| 6 3, This 
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6 z. This obſervation is agreeable to the phyſical 
theory, which aſcribes the blackneſs of bodies to the 
luminous rays, that fall upon them, being in great 
part abſorbed or ſtifled in their pores. When the ſur- 
face is compoſed of a multitude of looſe filaments, or 
{mall points, with the extremities turned towards the 
eye, much of the light is ſtifled in the interſtices be- 
tween them, and the hody appears dark : when the h- 
laments are preſſed cloſe, or the ſurface ſmoothed and 
oliſhed, more of the light is reflected from it, and the 
intenſity of the blackneſs is diminiſhed ; though the 
beauty may be improved by the gloſſineſs which reſults 
from the ſmoothing. | 
„ 4, There is one caſe, however, in which a high 


oliſh may, on the ſame principle, produce blackneſs, 


in bodies otherwiſe even white. We find that ſpecula 
of white metal, or of quickſilvered glaſs, which reflect 
the rays of light to one point or in one direction, look 
always dark, unleſs when the eye is directly oppoſed 
to the reflected rays. 

& 5. As the abſorption of the luminous rays, except 
in the cafe juſt mentioned, makes the phyfical cauſe of 
blackneſs ; it is concluded that black bodies receive 
heat more freely than others. Black marble or tiles, 
expoſed to the ſun, become ſenſibly hotter than white 
ones. Black paper 1s kindled by a burning glaſs much 
ſooner than white, and the difference is ſtrongly marked: 
a burning-glaſs, too weak to have any viſible effect at all 
upon white paper, ſhallreadily kindle the ſame paperrub- 
bed over with ink. Hence black clothes, when wetted, 
are ſaid to dry faſter ; black habits, and rooms hung 
with black, to be warmer ; black mould to be a hotter 
ſoil for vegetables ; and garden walls, painted black, to 
anſwer better for the ripening of wall fruit than thoſe 

of lighter colours. ; 

& 6. It is not, however, to be affirmed that the like 
differences obtain in the impreſſions made by common 
fire. Black paper, held to the fire, does not ſeem to 
be affected ſooner, or in a greater degree, than ſuch as 
is white. It may be proper to obſerve alſo, that the 
combuſtibility of the paper may be increaſed, by im- 
pregnating it with ſubſtances of themſelves not com- 
buſtible, and which give no colour to it. This is the 
foundation of one of the hmnpathetic inks, as they are 

called, made of a ſtrong ſolution of ſal ammoniac in 
4 ater, which, though colourleſs when written with on 
paper, becomes very legible on expoſing the paper to 
the fire; that is, it occaſions the parts moiſtened with 
it to ſcorch or burn, before the reſt of the paper is 
hurt, to a brown or black. All the falts I have tried 
producetl this effect in a greater or leſs degree; ni- 
tre, alum, tartar, very weakly ; ſea-ſalt more ſtrong- 
ly; fixed alcaline ſalts ſtill more ſo; ſal ammoniac the 
moſt ſtrongly of all. Metallic ſolutions, made in acids, 
and diluted ſo as not to corrode the paper, acted in the 

ſame manner. | 
6 . Beſides the ſimple blacks, there are a multi- 
tude of compound ones, inclining more or leſs to other 


colours. Thus the painters have blue-blacks, brown-- 


blacks, &c. which may be made by mixing pigments 
of the reſpective colours with ſimple black ones, in 


reater or leſs quantity, according to the ſhade required, 


he dyers alſo have different blacks, and often darken 
other colours by lightly paſſing them through the 
black dying liquor ; but the term brown-black is in 
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| ing as the white or black ingredients prevails in tue 


diſcoloration of the paper, up to a full black : and the 
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this buſineſs unknown, brown and black being here kl 
looked upon as oppoſite to one apother. In effeq, —< 
the colour called brown-black 1s no other. than that bg! 
which ill-dyed black clothes change to in wearing; no 
wonder then that it is excluded from the catalogue of 
the dyers colours. 3 

« 8, The true or ſimple blacks, mixed with white 
form different ſhades of grey, lighter or darker accord. 


Mick 


mixt. The black pigments, ſpread thin upon a white 
ground, have a like effect. 

* 9. Hence the painter, with one true black pig. 
ment, can produce on white paper, or on other white 


bodies, all the ſhades of grey and black, from the ſlighteſt 


dyer produces the ſame effe& on white wool, filk, or 
cloth, by continuing the ſubjects for a ſhorter or longer 
time in the black bath, or making the bath itſelf woke. 
or ſtronger. : 

* 10. Hence alſo the dilution of black pigments 
with white, or the ſpreading of them thin upon a white 
ground, affords a ready method of judging of the qua- 
lity or ſpecies of the colour; which, if it be a true 
black, will in this diluted ſtate look of a pure or ſimple 
grey; but if it has a tendency to any other colour, that 
colour will now betray itſelf. | 

& 11. All the colours, in a very deep or concentra- 
ted ſtate, approach to blackneſs. Thus the red liquor 
prepared by boiling or infuſing madder-root in water, 
and the yellow decoction or infuſion of liquorice-root, 
evaporated in a gentle heat till they become thick, look 
of a dark black colour, or of a colour approaching to 
blackneſs; and theſe thick maſſes, drawn out into ſlen- 
der {trings, or diluted with water, or rubbed on paper, 
exhibit again the red and yellow colours, which the li- 
quors had at firſt, Nature affords many black objects, 
whoſe blackneſs depends upon the ſame principle, being 
truly a concentration of ſome of the other colours. 
Thus in black-berries, currants, elderberries, &c. what 
ſeems to be black is no other than an opaque deep red: 
their juice appears black when its ſurface is looked down 
upon in an opaque veſſel, but red when diluted or ſpread 
thin. The black flint, as it is called, of the iſland of 
Aſcenſion, held in thin pieces between the eye and the 
light, appears greeniſh; and one of the deep black 
ſtones called hack agate, viewed in the ſame manner, dis- 
covers its true colour to be a deep red.“ 

The moſt remarkable black colours in the mineral 
kingdom are, Black Chalk, Pircoar, Black SANDS, 
and Black Lead; (ſee theſe articles. )—The only na- 
tive vegetable black is the juice of the anacardium 0- 
rientale, which poſlibly may be the tree that produces 
the excellent black varniſh of China and Japan; (fcc 
Varxisn).— The juices of moſt aſtringent vegetables 
produce a black with iron, and for this purpoſe ſome of 
them are uſed in dyeing and callico-printing 3 = the 
article Dyz1nG).—There are alſo a number 0 black 
colours artificially prepared for the uſe of painters, ſuch 
as lamp-black, ivory-black, German-black, &c. for an 
account of the preparation and qualities of which, ſee 
the article CoLouR-MAKING. 

BLack-Bird, in ornithology. See TuRDUs: 

BLack-Book of the Exchequer. See ExCHEQU ER» 

BLack-Books, a name given to thoſe which treat 0 


, * . e 
necromancy, or, as ſome call it, ngromancy: 


black- 


SW: : tf 
plack-book of the Engliſh monaſteries was a detail of 
the ſcandalous enormities practiſed in Re ee houſes, 
compiled by order of the viſitors under 

VIII. to blacken, and thus haſten their -diffolution. 
Buack-Cap, in ornithology. See MoTaciLLa, 
Black- Coch. See TETRAO. 

Brack- Eagle. See Farco. 

Buack-Funuchs, in the cuſtoms of eaſtern nations, 
are Ethiopians caſtrated, to whom their princes com- 
monly commit the care of their women. 

Brack-Forefh, a foreſt of Germany, in Suabia, run- 
ning from north to ſonth between Ortnau, Briſgaw, 
part of the duchy of Wirtemberg, the principality of 
Fuſtemburg towards the ſource of the Danube, as far 
as the Rhine above Baſil, It is part of the ancient 
Hyrcanian foreſt. 5 

Buack-Friers, a name given to the dominican or- 
der; called alfo predicants and preaching fryers ; in 
France, jacobins. 

BLAck-Lead. See Lzan. | | 
Buack-Leather is that which has paſſed the curriers 
hands, where, from the ruſſet as it was left by the tan- 
ners, it is become black, by. having been ſcored and 
rubbed three times on the grain-ſide with copperas- 
water. x 

Buack-Mazl, a link of mail, or ſmall pieces of me- 
tal or money. In the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and ſeveral parts of Scot- 
land, it was formerly taken for a certain rent of mo- 
ney, corn, cattle, or other conſideration, paid by 
poor people near the borders, to perſons of note and 
power, allied with ſome moſs-troopers, or known rob- 
bers, in order to protect them from pillage. 
Buack-Rod. See Rop. 

Black-Sea, See EvuxinE Sea. 3 
Black-Water, the name of two rivers in Ireland; 
one of which rüns through the counties of Cork and 
Waterford, and falls in Youghal bay; and the other, 
_ watering the county of Armagh, falls into Lough- 
Leah. 

BLACK BANK, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Armagh and province of Ulſter, ſeated in W. Long. 
6. 55. N. Lat. 54. 12. 

BLACKBERRY, in botany. See Rubus. 
BLACKBURN, a town of Lancaſhire in England, 
ſeated near the river Derwent. It takes its name from 
the brook Blackwater which runs thro? it. W. Long. 
2. 15. N. Lat. 53. 40. | f 
BLACKALL (Dr Offspring), biſhop of Exeter 
in the beginning of the 18th century, was born at 
London 1654, and educated at Catherine-Hall, Cam- 
bridge. For two years he refuſed to take the oath of 
allegiance to king William and queen Mary, but at 
laſt ſubmitted to the government, though he ſeemed to 
condemn the Revolution, and all that had been done 
purſuant to it. He was a man of great piety, had 
much primitive ſimplicity and integrity, and a conltant 
crenneſs of mind. In a ſermon before the Houſe of 
ommons, Jan. zoth, 1699, he animadverted on To- 
lands aſſertion in his Life of Milton, that Charles I. 
nas not the writer of the Icon Bajilike, and for ſome 


* 


Black, Pack 


ckall 


yang. which produced a controverſy between him and 
mat author. In 1700, he preached a courſe of ſer- 
nous in St Paul's at Boyle's lecture, which were af- 


n 
ing Henry 


ſical works. 


inlinuations againſt the authenticity of the Holy Scrip- 
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terwards publiſhed ; and was conſecrated biſhop of Ex- Blackmore 

eter in 1707. He died at Exeter in 1716, and was Bl | 

interred in the cathedral there. nun 
BLACKMORE ON Richard), a phyſician, and | 

voluminous writer, of theological, poetical, and phy- 

Having declared himſelf early in favour 

of the Revolution, king William, in 1697, choſe him 

one of his phyſicians in ordinary, and conferred the 

honour of knighthood on him. On queen Anne's ac- 

ceſſion, Sir Richard was alſo appointed one of her 

phyſicians, and continued ſo for ſome time. Dryden 

and Pope treated the poetical performances of Black- 

more with great contempt ; and in a note to the men- 

tion made of him in the Dunciad, we are informed that 

his „ indefatigable muſe produced no leſs than ſix 

epic poems : Prince and Xing Arthur, 20 books; Eli- 

za, 10; Alfred, 12; The Redeemer, ſix; beſide Fob, 

in folio; the whole book of P/alms ; The Creation, 


ſeven books; Nature of Man, three books; and many 


more.” But notwithſtanding Blackmore was much 
ridiculed by the wits, he 18 not without merit ; and 


Addiſon has, in the Spectator, beſtowed ſome liberal 


commendations on his poem on the Creation. It muſt 
be mentioned too in honour of Sir Richard, that he 
was a Chaſte writer, and a warm advocate for virtue, 
at a time when an almoſt univerſal degeneracy prevailed. 
He had been very free in his cenſures on the libertine 
writers of his age ; and it was owing to ſome liberty he 
had taken of this kind, that he drew upon him the re- 
ſentment of Mr Dryden. He had likewiſe given of- 
fence to Mr Pope; for having been informed by Mr 
Curl that he was the author of a traveſtie on the firſt 
Pſalm, he took occaſion to reprehend him for it in his 
eſſay on polite learning. Beſides what are above men- 
tioned, Sir Richard wrote ſome theological tracts, and 
ſeveral treatiſes on the plague, ſmall pox, conſumptions, 
the ſpleen, gout, dropſy, &c. and many other poetica! 
pieces. He died October 9. 1729. 
BLACKS, in phyſiology. See NEOGROES. 
BLADDER (Urinary), in anatomy. See Ax A- 
TOMY, no 364.—Sce alſo COMPARATIVE Anatomy, 
n? 26, 28, 95, 122, 149. 
Air-BLADDER. See COMPARATIVE Anatomy, u“ 
147. | 
e See ANATOMY, no 358. 
BLADp]DER- Nut. See DTAPHYLEA. 1 
BLADDER-Senng. See ColuræA. 8 
- BLADEN (Martin), a tranſlator and dramatie au- 
thor, was formerly an officer in the army, bearing flie 
commiſſion of a lieutenant-colonel in queen Anne's 
reign, under the great duke of Marlborough, to whom 
he dedicated a tranſlation of Cæſar's Commentaries, 
which he had completed, and which is to this day a 
book held in good eſtimation. In 1714, he was made 
one of the Lords Commiſſioners of "Trade and Planta- 
tions; and in 1717 was appointed envoy extraordinary 
to the court of Spain, in the room of - Brett. Eſq; 
bat declined it, chuſing rather to keep the poſt he al 
ready had, which was worth L. 1000 per annum, and 
which he never parted with till his death, winch was 
in May 1746. He was alſo many years member of 
parliament for the town of Portſmouth. He wrote 
two dramatic pieces; both of which (for the one is only 
a maſque introduced in the third act of the other) were 
printed in the year 1705, without the author's 2 
NON” © C1k 
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degree, afterwards retired to his patrimonial feat of ſet on foot a voluntary ſubſcription ; but, in 1693, came 
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Their names are, 1, Orpheus and Euridice, a Maſque. BLA (James), an eminent divine, was born and 
2. Solon, a 'Tragic Comead e. bred in Scotland, where he had at length a benefibe in 
BLAEU (William), a famous printer. of Amſter- the epiſcopal church; but meeting with ſome diſeou- 
dam, a diſciple and friend of Tycho Brahe's: his ragements, he came to England, in the latter end e 
Atlas, his Treatiſe of the Globes, Aſtrongmical Iaſti- the reign. of Ling, Charles II. and was ſent by Dr 
tutions, &c. and his fine impreſſions, have ſecured his Compton as a miſſionary to Virginia, and was after. 
memory. He died in 1638. _ wards, by the ſame biſhop, made commiſſary for that 
BLAFART, in commerce, a ſmall coin, current at in the church there. | 
Cologn, worth-ſomething more than a farthing of our 


money. - Wh e 
BLAGRAVE (John), the ſecond ſon of John Bla- finding that the want of proper ſeminaries for the ad- 4 
rave, of Bulmarſh-court near Sunning in Berkſhire, vancement of religion and learning was a great damp © 
deſcended of an ancient family in that country. From he 
a grammar-ſchool at Reading he was ſent to St John's he formed a deſign of cxeing and endowing a college 
college in Oxford, where he applied himſelf chiefly to at Williamſburgh, in Virginia, for profeſſors and ſtu- 
the ſtudy of mathematics, and, without taking any. dents in academical learning. He therefore not only 


Southcole- lodge near Reading, where he ſpent the re- to England to ſolicit the affair at court: when queen 
mainder of his life. In this manſion he died in the Mary was fo well pleaſed with the noble deſign, that 
year 1611; and was buried in the church of St Law- ſhe eſpouſed it with particular zeal; and king William 
rence, where a ſumptuous monument was erected to his readily concurring with her majeſty, a patent was paſ- 
memory. Having never married, he bequeathed to all ſed for erecting and endowing a college by the name 
the poſterity of his three brothers, the ſum of 50 J. each of the William and Mary college, of which Mr Blair 
payable at the age of 26; and he calculated his dona- was appointed preſident, and enjoyed that office near 
tion ſo well, that near fourſcore of his nephews and 50 years. He was alſo rector of Williamſburgh, and 
their deſcendants have reaped 'the benefit of it. He preſident of the council in that colony, He wrote, Our 
alſo ſettled certain lands at Swallowfield in the ſame Saviour's divine Sermon on the Mount explained in ſe- 
county, as a proviſion for the poor for ever. Among veral fermons, 4 vols, octavo; and died in 1743. 
other charities, he left ten pounds to be annually diſ- BLair of Athol, a caſtle belonging to the duke 
poſed of in the following manner: On Good-Friday, of Athol, ſeated in the county of Athol in Scotland, 
the church-wardens of each of the three pariſhes of 28 miles north-weſt of Perth. W. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 
Reading fend to the town-hall one virtuous maid, who 56. 46. 0 
has lived five years with her maſter: there, in the pre-  BLATSOIS, a province of France, bounded on 
ſence of the magiſtrates, theſe three virtuous maids the north by Beauce, on the eaſt by the Orleannois, on 
throw dice for the ten pounds. The two loſers are re- the ſouth by Berry, and on the weſt by Touraine, Blois 
turned with a freſh one the year following, and again 1s the capital town. 
the third year, till each has had three chances. He BLAKE (Robert), a famous Engliſh admiral, born 
is ſaid to have been not more remarkable for his mathe- Auguſt 1589, at Bridgwater, in Somerſetſhire, where 
matical knowledge, than for his candour and genero- he was educated at the grammar-ſchool. He went from 
ſity to his acquaintance. His works are, 1. A mathe- thence to Oxford in 1615, where he was entered at St 
matical jewel. Lond. 1585, fol. 2. Of the making and Alban's hall. From thence he removed to Wadham 
uſe of the familiar flaff. Lond. 1590, 4to. 3. Afiro- college; and on the roth of February 1617, he took 
labium uranicum generale. Lond. 1596, 4to. 4. The the degree of bachelor of arts. In 1623, he wrote a 
art of dialing. Lond. 1609, 4to. copy of verſes on the death of Mr Camden, and ſoon 
BLAIN, among farriers, a diſtemper incident to after left the univerſity, He was tinctured pretty early 
beaſts, being a certain bladder growing on the root with republican principles; and diſliking that ſeverity 
of the tongue, againit the wind-pipe, which ſwells to with which Dr Laud, then biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
ſuch a pitch as to ſtop the breath. It comes by great preſſed uniformity in his dioceſe, he began to fall into 
chaffing and heating of the ſtomach, and is perceived the puritanical opinions. His natural bſuntneſs cauſing 
by the beaſt's gaping and holding out his tongue, and his principles to be well known, the puritan party fe- 
foaming at the mouth. To cure it, caſt the beaſt, take turned him member for Bridgwater in 1640; and he 
forth his tongue, and then, ſlitting the bladder, waſh ' ſerved in the parhament army with great courage du- 
it gently with vinegar and a little ſalt. ring the civil war: but when the king was . to 
BLAIR (John), a Scottiſh author, was cotempo- trial, he highly diſapproved the meaſure as illegal, and 
rary with, and the companion, ſome fay the chaplain, was frequently heard to ſay, he would as freely venture 
of Sir William Wallace. He attended that great hero his life to ſave the king, as ever he did to ſerve the 
in almoſt all his exploits ; and, after his death, which parliament. But this is thought to have been chiefly 
left ſo great a tain on the character of Edward I. of owing to the humanity of his temper, fince after the 
England, he wrote his memoirs in Latin. The injury death of the king he fell in wholly with the republican 
of time has deſtroyed this work, which might have party, and, next to Cromwell, was the ableſt officer the 
thrown the greateſt light on the hiſtory of a very buſy parliament had. | | 
and remarkable period. An Inaccurate fragment of it In 1648-9, he was appointed, in conjuction with co- 
only has deſcended to us, from which little can be lonel Deane and colonel Popham, to command the fleet; 
learned, and which was publiſhed, with a commentary, and ſoon after blocked up prince Maurice and prince 


by Sir Robert Sibbald. Rupert in Kinſale harbour. But theſe getting . 
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duke. Blake followed them from port to port: and at laſt at- 
_——— tacked them in that of Malaga, burnt and deſtroyed 
his whole fleet, two ſhips only excepted, the Reforma- 
tion in which prince Rupert himſelf was, and the Swal- 
low commanded by his brother prince Maurice. In 
1652, he was conſtituted ſole admiral ; when he de- 
feated the Dutch fleet commanded by Van Trump, Ruy- 
ter, and De Wit, in three ſeveral engagements, in which 
the Dutch loſt 11 men of war, 30 merchant-ſhips, 
and, according to their own accounts, had 15,000 men 
ſlain. Soon after, Blake and his colleagues, with a 


and forced their fleet to fly for ſhelter into the Texel, 
where they were kept for ſome time by Monk and Dean, 
while Blake failed northward. At laſt, however, Trump 

ot out, and drew together a fleet of 120 men of war; 
and, on the 34 of June, the generals Dean and Monk 
came to an engagement with the enemy off the North 


Blake coming to their aſſiſtance with 18 ſhips, gained 
a complete victory; ſo that if the Dutch had not ſaved 
themſclves on Calais ſands, their whole fleet had been 
ſunk or taken. | | 

In April 1653, Cromwell turned out the parhament, 
and ſhortly after aſſumed the ſupreme power. The 
ſtates hoped great advantages from this; but were diſ- 


« Tt is not for us to mind ſtate- affairs, but to keep fo- 
reigners from fooling us.”— In November, 1654, Crom- 
well ſent him with a ftrong fleet into the Mediterra- 
nean, with orders to ſupport the honour of the Engliſh 
flag, and to procure ſatisfaction for the injuries that 
might have been done to our merchants. In the begin- 
ning of December, Blake came into the road of Cadiz, 
where he was treated with all imaginable reſpect: a 
Dutch admiral would not hoiſt his flag while he was 
there; and his name was now grown. fo formidable, 
that a French ſquadron having ſtopped one of his ten- 
ders, which had been ſeparated from Blake in a ftorm, 
the admiral, as ſoon as he knew to whom 1t belonged, 
ſent for the captain on board, and drank Blake's health 
before him with great ceremony, under a diſcharge of 
five guns, and then diſmiſſed him. The Algerines were 
ſo much afraid of him, that, topping the Sallee rovers, 
they obliged them to deliver up what Englith priſoners 
they had on board, and then ſent them freely to Blake, 
in order to purchaſe his favour. This, however, did 
not prevent his coming on the 10h of March before 
Algiers, and ſending an officer on ſhore to the dey to 
demand fatisfaQion for the piracies committed on the 
Engliſh, and the releaſe of all the Engliſh captives, 
Tue dey; in his anſwer, alleged, that the ſhips and cap- 
tives belonged” to private men, and therefore he could 
not reſtore them without offending all his ſubjects, but 
that he might eafily redeem them ; and if he thought 
good, they would conclude a peace with him, and for 
the future offer no acts of hoſtility to the Engliſh: and 
having accompanied this anſwer with a large preſent of 
freſh proviſions, Blake left Algiers, and failed on the 
lane errand to Tunis; the dey of which place not only 
refuſed to comply with his requeſt, but denied him the 
liberty of taking in freſh water. Here,” ſaid he, 
” are our caſtles of Goletto and Porto Ferino; do your 
worſt.“ Blake, at hearing this, began, as his cuſtom 


was when highly provoked, to curl his whiſkers; and, 
Vol. II. 
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rand fleet of 100 ſail, ſtood over to the Dutch coaſt; 


Foreland, with indifferent ſucceſs: but the next day 


appointed. Blake ſaid on this occaſion to his officers, 


. 


after a ſhort conſultation with his officers, bore into tlie 


bay of Porto Ferino with his great ſhips and their ſe 


conds; and, coming within muſquet-ſhot of the caſtle 
and the line, fired on both ſo warmly, that in two hours 
time the caſtle was rendered defenceleſs, and the guns 
on the works along the ſhore were diſmounted, though 


60 of them played at a time on the Engliſh, Blake 


found nine ſhips in the road, and ordered every captain 


to man his long-boat with choice men, to enter the 
harbour and fire the- Tuniſeens; which they happily ef- 
fected, with the loſs of 25 men killed, and 48 wounded, 


while he and his men covered them from the caſtle by 


playing continually on them with their great guns. 


This daring action ſpread the terror of his name thro? 


Africa and Aſia. From Tunis he ſailed to Tripoli, 
cauſed the Engliſh ſlaves to be ſet at liberty, and con- 
cluded a peace with that government. Thence return- 
ing to Tunis, the Tuniſeens implored his mercy, and 


begged..him to grant them peace, which he did upon 


terms highly advantageous to England. He next failed 
to Malta, and obliged the knights to reſtore the effects 
taken by their privateers from the Engliſh; and by 


- theſe great exploits, ſo raiſed the glory of the Engliſh 
name, that moſt of the princes and ſtates in Italy thought 
fit to pay their compliments to the protector, by ſend- 


ing ſolemn embaſſies to him. 
He paſſed the next winter either in lying before Ca- 
diz, or in eruiſing up and down the Streights; and was 


at his old ſtation, at the mouth of that harbour, when 


he received information that the Spaniſh plate fleet had 
put into the bay of Sancta Cruz, in the iſland of Te- 
neriffe: upon this he weighed anchor, with 25 men of 
war, on the 13" of April 1657; and, on the 20th, rode 
with his ſhips off the bay of Sancta Cruz, where he 
ſaw 16 Spanith ſhips lying in the form of a half-moon. 
Near the mouth of the haven ſtood a caſtle; furniſhed 


with great ordnance ; beſides which there were ſeven 


forts round the bay, with ſix, four, and three guns on 
each, joined to each other by a line of communication 
manned with muſqueteers. To make all ſafe, Don 
Diego Diagues, general of the Spaniſh fleet, cauſed all 
the imaller ſhips to be moored cloſe along the ſhore; 


and the fix large galleons ſtood farther out at anchor, 


with their broadfides towards the ſea. Blake having 
prepared for the fight, a ſquadron of ſhips was drawn 
out to make the firſt onſet, commanded by captain Stay- 
ner in the Speaker frigate: who no ſooner received or- 
ders, than he failed into the bay, and fell upon the Spa- 
niſh fleet, without the leaſt regard to the forts, which 
ſpent their ſhot prodigally upon them. No ſooner were 
theſe entered into the bay, but Blake, following after, 
placed ſeveral ſhips to pour broadſides into the caſtle 
and forts; and theſe played their part ſo well, that, 
after ſome time, the Spaniards found their forts too hot 
to be held. In the mean time, Blake ſtruck in with 
Stayner, and bravely fought the Spaniſh ſhips, out of 
which the enemy were beaten by two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon; when Blake, finding it impoſſible to carry them 
away, ordered his men to ſet them on fire; which was 
done ſo effectually, that they were all reduced to aſhes, 
except two, which ſunk downright, nothing remaining 
above the water but part of the maſts. The Engliſh 
having now obtained a complete victory, were reduced 
to another difficulty by the wind, which blew ſo ſtrong 
into the bay, that they N of getting out. They 
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which muſt in a little time have torn them to pieces. 
But the wind ſuddenly ſhifting, carried them out of the 
bay; where they left the Spaniards in aſtoniſhment at 
the happy temerity of their audacious victors. This 
13 allowed to have been one of the moſt remarkable ac- 
tions that ever happened at fea, *“ It was fo miracu- 
lous (ſays the earl of Clarendon), that all men who knew 
the place, wondered that any ſober man, with what 
courage ſoever endued, would ever have undectaken it; 
and they could hardly perſuade themſelves to believe 
what they had done; whilſt the Spaniards comforted 
themſelves with the belief, that they were devils and 
not men, who had deſtroyed them in ſuch a manner.” 
This was the laſt and greateſt action of the gallant 
Blake. He was conſumed with a dropſy and | on | 
and haſtened home, that he might yield up his laſt. 
breath in his native country, which he had ſo much 
adorned by his valour. As he came within fight of 
land, he expired. —Never man, ſo zealous for a faction, 
was ſo much reſpected and eſteemed even by the oppo- 
. fite factions. Diſintereſted, generous, liberal; ambi— 
tious only of true glory, dreadful only to his avowed 
enemies; he forms one of the moſt perfect characters of 
that age, and the leaſt ſtained with thoſe errors and vio- 
lences which were then ſo predominant. The protec- 
tor ordered him a pompous funeral at the public charge: 
but the tears of his countrymen were the moſt honour- 
able panegyric on his memory. The lord Clarendon 
obſerves, ** that he was the firſt man who brought ſhips 
to contemn caſtles on ſhore, which had ever been thought 
very formidable, and were diſcovered by him to make 
a noiſe only, and to fright thoſe who could be rarely 
hurt by them. He was the firſt that infuſed that de- 
gree of courage into ſeamen, by making them ſee by 
experience what mighty things they could do, if they 
were reſolved; and the firſt that taught them to fight 
in fire as well as in water.” | 

BLAMONT, a town of Lorrain in France, ſeated 

on a little river called Vefſouze. E. Long. 6. 51. N. 
Lat. 48. 35. 6: 

BLANC. See Blank. 

BLanc, a town of Berry in France, ſeated on the 
river Creuſe, by which it is divided into two parts. The 
land about it is barren, and full of trees, heath, and 

lakes. E. Long. 1. 13. N. Lat. 46. 38. 
BLANCH-noLDinG, in law, a tenure, by which the 
vaſſal is only bound to pay an eluſory yearly duty to 
2 See Law, his ſuperior merely as an acknowledgment of his right“. 
o_ ng BLANCHARD (James), an excellent painter, was 
* 3* porn at Paris, and learnt the rudiments of his profeſſion 
under Nicholas Bolleri his uncle ; but left him at 20 
years of age, and travelled into Italy. He ſtaid two 
years at Rome, and from thence went to Venice, where 
he was ſo charmed with the works of Titian, Tintoret, 
and Paul Veroneſe, that he reſolved to follow their man- 
ner; and in this he ſucceeded ſo far, that at his return 
to Paris, he ſoon became generally eſteemed for the no- 
velty, beauty, and force of his pencil. He painted two 
galleries at Paris, one belopgen to Perault, the firſt 
preſident, and the other to Bullion, ſuperintendant of 


the finances ; but his capital piece is a picture of the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt in the church of Notre 
Dame. He was ſeized, in the flower of his age, with 


a fever and impoſthume in the lungs, of which he died 
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Blake lay under the fire of the caſtles and of all the forts, in 1683. Of all the French painters Blanchard was B 
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eſteemed the beſt colouriſt, he having carefully ſtudied ths 
this part of painting in the Venetian ſchool. Blank, 
Carte-BIAN CHE. See CARTE. | eas. 
BLANCHING, the art or manner of making any 
thing white. See BLEACHING. 7 | 
BLANCHING of Iron- plates, is performed: with aqua. 
fortis and tin. ö 
BLancainc of Woollen Stuffs, is done with ſoap, or 
with chalk, or with ſulphur or brimſtone. 
BLaxncaing VF Silk, is performed with ſoap and 
brimſtone. | | 
BLaxcnine of Wax, is by expoſing it to the ſun and 
dew. See Wax. We | 
BLANCHING of Copper. See CHEMISTRY, ne 381. 
BLANCHING, in coinage, the operation performed on 
the planchets or pieces of filver, to give them the re- 
quiſite luſtre and brightneſs. They alſo blanch pieces 
of plate, when they would have them continue white, 
or have only ſome parts of them burniſhed.—Blanch- 
ing, as it is now practiſed, is performed by heating the 
pieces on a kind of peel with a wood ſire, in the man- 
ner of a reverberatory; ſo that the flame paſſes over 
the peel. The pieces Gong ſufficiently heated and 
cooled again, are put ſucceſſively to boil in two pans, 
which are of copper: in theſe they put water, common 
ſalt, and tartar of Montpelier. When they have been 
well drained of this water in a copper ſieve, they throw 
ſand and freſh water over them ; and when dry, they 
are Well rubbed with towels. 
BrAxchixc, among gardeners, an operation whereby 
certain fallets, roots, &c. are rendered whiter than they 
would otherwiſe be. It is thus: After pruning off the 
tops and roots of the plants to be blanched, they plant 
them in trenches about ten inches wide, and as many 
deep, more or leſs, as is judged neceſſary ; as they grow 
up, care is taken to cover them with earth, within 
four or five inches of their tops: this is repeated from 
time to time, for five or ſix weeks; in which time they 
will be fit for uſe, and of a whitith colour where co- 
vered by the earth. | 
BLancninG alſo denotes the operation of covering 
iron plates with a thin coat or cruſt of tin. 
BLANCO, a cape or promontory of Africa, in the 
Atlantic Ocean. W. Long. 18. 30. N. Lat. 20. o. 
 BLanco, a promontory of Peru in South America, 
in the South Sea. W. Long. 81. 10. N. Lat. 11. 50. 
BLANDA, (anc. geog.), a Roman city in the ter- 
ritory of Barcino in Ndpania Citerior; now Blanes, a 
ſea-port town of Catalonia, ſituated near the river Tor- 
dara. E. Long. 3. 40. N. Lat. 41. 30. 
BLANDFORD, a town of Dorſetſhire in England. 
It is pleaſantly ſeated on the river Store near the Downs, 
but has been ſubje& to ſeveral dreadful fires, particu- 
larly in 1731, when almoſt the whole town was burnt 
down; but it has fince been rebuilt finer than before. 
It has the title of a marquiſate, and lies in W. Long. 
. rere | 
BLANDONONA, (anc. geog.), a ſmall city of Li- 
guria in Italy; now Bron, or Broni. See that article. 
BLANES. See BLanvpa. : 
BLANK, or BLanc, properly ſignifies white“. 
BLANnk, in commerce, a void or unwritten place 
which merchants ſometimes leave in their day-books of 


journals 
| J a BANK - 


# See UA 


s See U 


Blank 
| 
Blaſia. 


ä [ 
BIANR-Verſe, in the modern poetry, that compoſed 
of a certain number of ſyllables, without the aſſiſtance 
of rhime. See PoE TRV. 
Pyint-BLANxk. See PolnT-Blank. 
BLANKENBERG, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia and duchy of Berg. E. Long. 7. 
18. N. Eat $0.4: --- | | 
BLANKENBURG, a town of Germany, in the gir- 
cle of Lower Saxony, and capital of the county of the 
{ame name, ſubject to the duke of Brunſwie-Wolfem- 
buttle. The caſtle or palace is a modern building, and 
is the reſidence of the princeſs dowager. E. Long. 11. 


20. N. Lat. 5 1. 50. 


BLANKENHEIM, a ſmall territory of Germany 
with the title of a county, which is part of that of Eyt- 
fel, near the archbiſhopric of Cologn and duchy of Ju- 
liers. | | 

BLANKET, a coverlet for a bed. A ſtuff com- 
monly made of white wool, and wrought in a loom like 
cloth; with this difference, that they are croſſed like 
ſerges. x | = ü 

When they come from the loom, they are ſent to the 
fuller; and after they have been fulled and well cleaned, 


they are napped with a fuller's thiſtle. | 


* See Mal. 
Plague. 


ving his fleſh torn with iron combs. 


There are blankets made with the hair of ſeveral ani- 
mals; as that of dogs, goats, and others. 
BLANQUILLE, in commerce, a ſmall ſilver coin 
current in the kingdom of Morocco, and all that part 
of the coaſt of Barbary ; it is worth about three-half- 
pence of our money. | | 
BLARE, in commerce, a ſmall copper coin of Bern, 
nearly of the ſame value with the ratz. 
BLAREGNTIES, a town of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Hainault, ſeated in E, Long. 
3. 35. N. Lat. 50. 30. Near this place the Engliſh 
and their allies under the duke of Marlborough obtained 
a very bloody victory over the French in 1709. This 
is molt commonly called the battle of Malplaquet *. 
BLASE, biſhop of Sebaſta in Cappadocia, in the 
ſecond and third centuries, ſuffered death under Dio- 
cleſian by decapitation, after being whipped and ha- 
He is a perſon 
of great note among the vulgar, who in their proceſ- 
ſions relative to the woollen trade, always carry a 
repreſentation of him as the inventor or patron of 
the art of wool-combing ; though that art muſt have 
been known long before his time. It is difficult to ſay 


how the invention came to be attributed to him; but 


it had probably no better origin than the circumſtance 


of his being tortured by inſtruments uſed in combing 
of wool. | 
BLASIA, LEATHER-CUP, a genus of the order of 
alge, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of plants. 
Of this genus there is but one ſpecies known, which 
grows naturally on the banks of ditches and rivulets, 
in a gravelly or ſandy ſoil, both in England and Scot- 
land, Tt grows flat upon the ground in a circle or 
patch, compoſed of numerous thin, green, pellucid, 
leaves, marked with a few whitiſh veins near the baſe, 
divided and ſubdivided into obtuſe ſegments obſcurely 
crenated on the edges. The margins of the leaves are 
a little elevated, but the interior parts adhere cloſe to 
the ground by a fine down which anſwers the purpoſe 


of roots. The ſeeds are ſo ſmall as to be almoſt im- 
perceptible. | 
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the higheſt degree of eccleſiaſtical cenſure. 


It is a native of America. 


„ M4 
BLASPH EML, an indignity or injury offered to 
the Almighty, by denying what is his due and of 


right belonging to him; or by attributing to the erea- 
ture that which is due only to the Creator. 


The primitive church diſtinguiſhed - blaſphemy into 


three ſorts. 1. The blaſpheming of apoſtates, whom 
the heathen proſecutors obliged not only to deny, but 


Blaſphemy 


Blatta. 


to curſe, Chriſt. Theſe blaſphemers were puniſhed with | 


2. The 
blaſphemy of heretics, and other profane Chriſtians, 


In this ſenſe, they included not only thoſe who main- 
tained impious doctrines, but thoſe who uttered profane 
or blaſphemous words, derogatory to the majelty and 


honour of God. 'The ſame puniſhment that was in- 


flited upon heretics and ſacrilegious perſons, was con- 
ſequently the. lot of this ſort of blaſphemers. 3. The 
blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, concerning which 
the opinions of the ancients varied. Some apply it to 
the fin of lapſing into idolatry and apoſtacy, and de- 
nying Chriſt in time of perſecution. Others made it 
to conſiſt in denying Chriſt to be God: others, in de- 
nying the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt; and others 
place it in a perverſe and malicious aſcribing the ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit to the power of the devil, 
and that againſt expreſs knowledge and conviction of 
conſcience. 

Blaſphemy, among the Jews, was puniſhed by ſto- 
ning the offender to death. In England, it is puniſhable 
at common law, by fine and pillory. And by a ſta- 


or ſpeaking, deny any of the perſons in the Tri- 
nity, he ſhall be incapable of any office ; and for the 
ſecond offence, be diſabled to ſue in any actions, to be 
an executor, &c. According to the law of Scotland, 
the puniſhment of blaſphemy is death *. 
BLAST, in a general ſenſe, denotes any violent 
exploſion of, air, whether occaſioned by gun-powder, 
or by the action of a pair or bellows. 
BLasTs, among miners, the ſame with damps “. 
BLasT, or BIiGHr, in huſbandry. See BuiGur. 
BLASTING, a term uſed by miners for the tear- 
ing up rocks which lie in their way, by the force of 
gun-powder. | | 


BLATTA, or CockRoACH, a genus of inſects be- 


tute of William III. if any perſon ſhall, by writing 


See Law, 
Part III. 


no clxxxvi. 
7. 


8gee Damps. 


longing to the order of hemiptera, or ſuch as have four 


ſemicruſtaceous incumbent wings. The head of the 
blatta is inflected towards the breaſt; the antennæ, or 
feelers, are hard like briſtles; the elytra and wings are 
plain, and reſemble parchment; the breaſt is ſmooth, 
roundiſh, and is terminated by an edge or margin; the 
feet are fitted for running; and there are two ſmall 
horns above the tail. This inſect reſembles the beetle; 
and there are 10 ſpecies, viz. 1. The gigantea is of 
livid colour, and has ſquare browniſh marks on the 
breaſt. It is found in Aſia and America, and is about 
the ſize of a hen's egg. 2. The alba 1s red, and the 
margin of the breaſt is white. It is found in Egypt. 
3. The ſurinamenſis is livid, and the breaſt edged 
with white. It 1s a native of Surinam. 4. The ame- 
ricana is of an iron colour, and the hind part of the 
breaſt is white. The wings and elytra are longer than 
its body. It is found in America and the ſouth of 
France. 5. The pivea is white, with yellow feelers. 
6. The africana is aſh-co- 


loured, and has ſome hairs on its breaſt, It is found 
112 e in 
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in Africa. 7. The orientalis is of a duſky aſh colour, 
has ſhort elytra, with an oblong furrow in them. This 
ſpecies is frequent in America. They get into cheſts, 
&c. and do much hurt to cloaths; they infeft peoples 
beds in the night, bite like bugs, and leave a very un- 
favoury ſmell} behind them. They avoid the light, 


and ſeldom appear but in the night time. The female 


reſembles a kind of caterpillar, as it has no wings; 


ſhe lays an egg of about one half the bulk of her 
belly. They eat bread, raw or dreſſed meat, linen, 


books, filk-worms and their bags, &c. Sir Hans 
Sloane ſays, that the Indians mix their aſhes with ſu— 


_ and apply them to ulcers in order to promote the 


uppuration. 8. The germanica, is livid and yellow- 
iſh, with two black parallel lines on the breaſt. It is 
found in Denmark. 9. The laponica, is yellow, and 
the elytra are ſpotted with black. It is found in Lap- 
land; and feeds upon cheeſe, fiſhes, &c. 10. The 
oblongata is of an oblong figure; the colour is livid 
and ſhining ; and it has two black ſpots on the breaſt. 
The feelers are red and clavated ; and the feet are very 
hairy. It is a native of America. 
BLATTARILIE, (from Blatta, a moth or little 
worm), the title of Scopoli's 12th natural claſs, in his 
Flora Carniolica. It is taken from the B/attaria, 
which was Tournefort's generic name for the verbaſ- 
cum of Linnæus. See VERBASCUM. e 
BLAUBEUREN, a town of Germany in the cir- 
cle of Suabia, and duchy of Wirtemberg. E. Long. 
9. 57. N. Lat. 48. 22. . e 
BLAVET, a ſea- port town of Brittany in France, 
ſituated at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. It 
is one of the ſtations of the royal navy of France, and 


S the art of whitening linen cloth, thread, &c.; 
which is conducted in the following manner by the 
bleachers of this country. 
After the cloth has been ſorted into parcels of an e- 
qual fineneſs, as near as can be judged, they are latched, 
linked, and then ſteeped. Steeping is the firſt operation 
which the cloth undergoes, and 1s performed in this 


manner. The linens are folded up, each piece diſtin, 


and laid in a large wooden veſſel; into which is thrown, 
blood-warm, a ſufficient quantity of water, or equal 
parts of water and lye, which has been uſed to white 


cloth only, or water with rye-meal or bran mixed with 


it, till the whole is thoroughly wet, and the liquor riſes 
over all. Then a cover of wood 1s laid over the cloth, 
and that cover is ſecured with a polt betwixt the boards 
and the joiſting, to prevent the cloth from riſing during 
the fermentation which enſues. About ſix hours after 
the cloth has been iteepcd in warm water, and about 
twelve in cold, bubbles of air ariſe, a pellicle is formed 
on the ſurface of the liquor, and the cloth ſwells when it 
is not preſſed down, This inteſtine motion continues 
from 36 to 48 hours, according to the warmth of the 
weather; about which time the pellicle or ſcum begins 
to fall to the bottom. Before this precipitation hap- 
pens, the cioth muſt be taken out; and the proper time 
for taking it out, is when no more air-bubbles ariſe. 
This is allowed to be the juſteſt guide by the moſt ex- 
perienced bleachers. „ 


is ſometimes called Port Levis, W. Long. 3. 5. N. nw, 


Lat. 47. 40. 


| | 
BLAVIA, or BrAviun, (anc. geog.), a town of ble. 
Aquitain, on the north bank of the Garonne, below —* 


its confluence with the Dordone: Now Blaye ; which 
ſee: | 
BLAVE, an ancient and ſtrong town of France, in 
Guienne. It is ſituated on the river Garonne, has a 
harbour much frequented by foreigners, and the ſhips 
which ſail to Bourdeaux are obliged to leave their guns 
here. The river is 3800 yards broad at Blaye; for 
which reaſon a battery was built upon an iſland in 1689, 
to command the veſſels that ſail up. The city is built 
on a rock, and has a citadel with four baſtions, which 
is called the Upper Town. The lower town is ſeparated 
from the upper by a ſmall river; and in the lower town 


the merchants reſide with their magazines. The neigh- 


bourhood produces a great deal of corn, which they 
ſend abroad when the exportation of it is allowed. W. 
Long. 1. 23. N. Lat. 45. 6. 

BLAZE, a white ſpot in a horſe's face. | 
BLAZONING, or BLazonszy, in heraldry, the 


decyphering the arms of noble families. The word 9. 


riginally ſignified the blowing or winding of a horn; 
and was introduced into heraldry as a term denoting the 
deſcription of things borne in arms, with their proper 
ſignifications and intendments, from an ancient cuſtom 
the heralds, who were judges, had of winding an' horn 
at juſts and tournament, when they explained and re- 
corded the atchivements of knights *. 


BLEA, in the anatomy of plants, the inner rind or ©): 


dry bark. See PLANTs. 
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The cloth is then taken out, well rinſed, diſpoſed 
regularly by the ſelvage, and waſhed in the put - mill to 
carry off the looſe duſt. After this it is ſpread on the 
field to dry: When thoroughly dried, it is ready for 
bucking; which is the ſecond operation. | | 

Bucking, or the application of ſalts, is performed in 
this manner. The firſt, or mother-lye, is made in a 
copper, which we ſhall ſuppoſe, for example, when full, 
holds 170 Scots gallons of water. The copper is filled 
three fourths full of water, which is brought to boil: 
juſt when it begins, the following proportion of aſhes 
is put into it, viz. 30 Ib. of blue, and as much white 


pearl-aſhes; 200 Ib. of Marcoft aſhes, (or, if they have 


not theſe, about 300 ib. of Caſhub) ; 300 Ib. of Muſ- 
covy, or blanch aſhes; the three lait ought to be well 
pounded, This liquor is allowed to boil for a quarter 
of an hour, {tirring the aſhes from the bottom very often; 
after which the tire is taken away. The liquor muſt 
ſtand till it has ſettled, which takes at leaſt fix hours, 
and then it is fit for uſe. 


Out of their firſt, or mother-lye, the ſecond, or that 


uſed in bucking, is made in this manner, Into another 
copper, holding, for example, 40 Scots gallons, are 
put 38 gallons of water, 2 Ib, ſoft ſoap, and 2 gallons 
of mother-lye ; or, for cheapneſs, in place of the ſoap, 
when they have lye which has been uſed to white linen, 
called ate. liuen lye, they take 14 gallons of it, leaving 
out an equal quantity of water. This is called 177. 

| * 
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go the linens are taken up from the field dry, they 
are ſet in the vat or cave, as their large veſſel is called, 
in rows, endwiſe, that they may be equally wet by the 
lye; which, made blood · warm, is now thrown on them, 
and the cloth is afterwards ſqueezed down by a man 
with wooden ſhoes. Each row undergoes the ſame o- 
peration, until the veſſel is full, or all the cloth in it. At 
6r{ the lye is put on milk-warm, and, after 22 
a little time on the cloth, it is again let off by a coc 
into the bucking- copper, heated to a greater degree, 
and then put on the cloth again. This courſe is re- 
eated for fix or ſeven hours, and the degree of heat 
gradually increaſed, till it is, at the laſt-turn or two, 
thrown on boiling hot. The cloth remains after this 
for three or four hours in the lye ; after which the lye 
is let off, thrown away, or uſed in the firſt buckings, 
and the cloth goes on to another operation. | 

It is then carried out, generally early in the morning, 
ſpread on the graſs, pinned, corded down, expoſed to 
the ſun and air, and watered for the firſt 6x hours, ſo 
often, that it never is allowed to dry. Afterwards it is 
allowed to lie till dry ſpots appear before it is watered, 
After ſeven at night it gets no more water, unleſs it be 
a very drying night, Next day, in the morning and 
forenoon, it is watered twice or thrice if the day be very 
dry; but if the weather be not drying, it gets no wa- 
ter: After which it is taken up dry if the green be 
clean; if not, it is rinſed, nill-waſhed, and laid out to 


Hani. dry again, to become fit for bucking. 


This alternate courſe of bucking and watering, is 
performed for the molt part, from ten to ſixteen times, 
or more, before the linen is fit. for ſouring ; gradually 
increaſing the ſtrength of the lye from the firſt to the 
middle bucking, and from that gradually decreafing it 
till the ſouring begins. The lyes in the middle buck- 
ings are generally about a third ſtronger than the firſt 
and laſt. _ ne. | 

Souring, or the application of acids to cloth, is the 
fourth operation. It is difficult to ſay when this ope- 
ration ſhould commence, and depends moſtly on the ſkill 
and experience of the bleacher. When the cloth has an 
equal colour, and is moſtly freed from the ſprat, or outer 
bark of the lint, it is then thought fit for ſouring ; 
which is performed. in the following manner. Into a 
large vat or veſſel is poured ſuch a quantity of butter- 
milk, or ſour milk, as will ſufficiently wet the firſt row 
of cloth; which is tied up in looſe folds, and preſſed 
down by two or three men bare-footed. If the milk is 
thick, about an eighth of water is added to it; if thin, 
no water. Sours made with bran, or rye-meal and wa- 
ter, are often uſed inflead of milk, and uſed milk- warm. 
Over the firſt row of cloth a quantity of milk and wa— 
ter is thrown, to be imbibed by the ſecond; and ſo it 
is continued till the linen to be ſoured is ſuſſiciently wet, 
and the liquor riſes over the whole. The cloth is then 
kept down by covers filled with holes, and ſecured with 
a polt fixed to the joiſt, that it may not riſe. Some 
nours after the cloth has been in the ſour, air-bubbles 
ariſe, a white ſcum is found on the ſurface, and an in- 
teitine motion goes on in the liquor. In warm weather 
it appears ſooner, is ſtronger, and ends fooner, than 
in cold weather, Juſt before this ſermentation, which 
| * five or ſix days, is finiſhed, at which time the ſcum 
tells down, the cloth ſhould be taken out, rinſed, mill- 
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waſhed, and delivered to the women to be waſhed with 
ſoap and water. | 

1 with ſoap and water, is the fifth operation; 
and is performed thus. Two women »re placed oppo- 
ſite at each tub, which is made of very thick ſtaves, ſo 
that the edges, which ſlope inwards, are about four in- 
ches in thickneſs. A ſmall veſſel full of warm water is 
placed in each tub. The cloth is folded-ſo that the ſel- 
vage may be firſt rubbed with ſoap and warm water 
lengthways, till it is ſufficiently impregnated with it. 
In this manner all the parcel is rubbed with ſoap, and 
afterwards carried to be bueked. N 

The lye now uſed has no ſoap in it, except what it 
gets from the cloth: and is equal in ſtrength to the 


ſtrongeſt formerly uſed, or rather ſtronger, becauſe the 


cloth is now put in wet. From the former operation 
theſe lyes are gradually made ſtronger, till the cloth 
ſeems of an uniform white, nor any darkneſs or brown 
colour appears in its ground. After this the lye is more 
ſpeedily weakened than it was increaſed ; ſo that the laſt 
which the cloth gets, is weaker than any it got before. 

But the management of ſours ts different ; for they 
are uſed ſtrongeſt at firſt, and decreaſed ſo in ſtrength, 
that the laſt ſour, conſidering the cloth is then always. 
taken up wet, may be reckoned to contain three fourths 
of water. 

From the bucking it goes to the watering, as for- 
merly, obſerving ds to overlap the ſelvages, and tie 
it down with cords, that it may not tear; then it re- 
turns to the ſour, milling, waſhing, bucking, arid wa- 
tering. again. Theſe operations ſucceed one another al- 


ternately till the cloth is whitened ; at which time it is 


blued, ſtarched, and dried. 
This is the method uſed in the whitening fine cloths, 


The following is the method uſed in the whitening of 


coarſe cloths. f 

Having ſorted the cloths, according to their quality, 
they are ſteeped in the ſame manner as the fine, rinſed, 

waſhed in the mill, and dried before boiling. | 
In this proceſs, boiling ſupplies the place of bucking, 
as it takes leſs time, and conſequently is thought cheap- 
eſt. It is done in the following manner: 200 tb, Ca- 
ſhub-aſhes, 1co Ib. white Muſcovy, and 30 tb. pearl- 
aſhes, boiled in 105 Scots gallons of water for a quarter 
of an hour, as in the proceſs for the fine cloth, makes 
the mother or firſt lye. The cloth-boiler is then to be 
filled two thirds full with water and mother-lye, about 
nine parts of the former to one of the latter; fo that 
the lye uſed for boiling the coarſe cloth, is about a 
third weaker than that uſed in bucking the fine. Such 
a quantity of cloth is put into the foregoing quantity 
of lye, when cold, as can be well covered by it. The 
lye is brought gradually to the boil, and kept boiling 
for two hours; the cloth being fixed down all the time, 
that it does not riſe above the liquor. The cloth is then 
taken out, ſpread on the field, and watered, as men- 
tioned before in the fine cloth. | 
As the ſalts of the lye are not exhauſted by this boil- 
ing, the ſame is continued to be uſed all that day, add- 
ing, at each boiling, ſo mnch of the mother-lye as will 
bring it to the ſame ſtrength as at firſt. The lye by 
boiling loſes in quantity ſomewhat betwixt a third and 
a fourth ; and they reckon that in ſtrength it loſes a- 
bout a half, becauſe they find in practice, that adding 
to it half its former ſtrength in freſh lye, has the ſame 
effect 
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effect on cloth. Therefore ſome freſh lye, containing a 
fourth part of the water, and the half of the ſtrength 


of the firſt lye, makes the ſecond boiler equal in ſtrength 


to the firſt. To the third boiler they add ſomewhat 
more than the former proportion, and go on ſtill in- 
creaſing gradually to the fourth and fifth, which is as 
muchas can be done in a day. The boller is then cleaned, 
and next day they begin with freſh lye. Theſe addi- 
tions of freſh lye ought always to be made by the ma- 
ſter-bleacher, as it requires judgment to bring ſucceed- 
ing lyes to the ſame ſtrength as the firſt. 

When the cloth comes to get the ſecond boiling, the 
lye ſhould be a little ſtronger, about a thirtieth part, 
and the deficiencies made up in theſame proportion. For 
fix or ſeven boilings, or fewer, if the cloth be thin, the 
lye is increaſed in this way, and then gradually dimi- 
niſhed till the cloth is fit for ſouring. The whiteſt cloth 
ought always to be boiled firſt, that it may not be hurt 
by what goes before. | 

In this proceſs, if the cloth cannot be got dry for 
boiling, buſineſs does not ftop as in the fine; for after 
the coarſe has dreeped on racks made for the purpoſe, 
it is boiled, making the lye ſtrong in proportion to the 
water in the cloth. | 

The common method of ſouring coarſe linen 1s, to 
mix ſome warm water and bran in the vat, then put a 
layer of cloth, then more bran, water, and cloth; and 
ſo on, till the cave is full. The whole 1s tramped with 
mens feet, and fixed as in the former proceſs. A thou- 


ſand yards of cloth, yard-broad, require betwixt four 


and fix pecks of bran. The cloth generally lies about 
three nights and two days in the four. Others prepare 
their ſour twenty-four hours before, by mixing the bran 
with warm water 1n a ſeparate veſſel ; and before pouring 
it on the cloth, they dilute it with a ſufficient quantity 
of water. After the cloth is taken from the ſour, it 
ought to be well waſhed and rinſed again. It is then 
given to men to be well ſoaped on a table, and after- 
wards rubbed betwixt the rubbing- boards. When it 
comes from them, it ſhould be well milled, and warm 
water poured on it all the time, if conveniency will al- 
low of it. Two or three of theſe rubbings are ſufficient, 
and the cloth very ſeldom requires more. 

The lye, after the ſouring begins, is decreaſed in 
firength by degrees; and three boilings after that are 


commonly ſufficient to finiſh the cloth. Afterwards it is 


ftarched, blued, dried, and bittled in a machine made 
for that purpoſe, which ſupplies the place of a calender, 
and is preferred by many to it. 

This method uſed in the bleaching of our coarſe cloths, 
is very like that practiſed in Ireland for both fine and 
coarſe. 'The only material difference is, that there the 
bleachers uſe no other aſhes but the kelp or caſhub. A 
lye is drawn from the former by cold water, which diſ- 
ſolves the ſalts, and not the ſulphureous particles of the 
This lye is uſed till the cloth is half whi- 
tened, and then they lay aſide the kelp-lye for one made 
of caihub-aſhes. 


In the, preceding hiſtory of bleaching we may ob- 


ſerve, that it naturally divides itſelf into ſeveral different 


branches or parts, all tending to give linen the degree 
of whiteneſs required. How they effectuate that, comes 
next to be conſidered. 


The general proceſs of bleaching divides itſelf into 


theſe different parts. 1. Steeping and milling. 2. Buck- 


blunt the future action of the ſalts, and might, in un- 


ing and boiling. 3. Alternate watering and drying 
4. Souring. 5. — with ſoap and warm water, 
ſtarching, and bluing, e ſhall treat of theſe different 


parts in their order, 


STEEPING. 


Green linen, in the different changes which it hag 
undergone before it arrives at that ſtate, contracts a great 
foulneſs. This is chiefly communicated to it by the 
dreſſing compoſed of tallow and ſowen, which is a kind 
of flummery made of bran, flower, or oat-meal ſeeds. 
The firſt thing to be done in the bleachfield is to take 
off all that filth which is foreign to the flax, would 


ſkilful hands, be fixed in the cloth. This is the deſign 
of ſteeping. 

To accompliſh this end; the cloth is laid to ſteep in 
blood-warm water. A ſmaller degree of heat would not 
diſſolve the dreſſing ſo ſoon ; and the greater might co- 
agulate and fix, in the body of the linen, thoſe particles 
which we deſign to carry off. In a few hours the dreſ- 
ſing made uſe in weaving is diſſolved, mixed with the 
water ; and, as it had acquired ſome degree of acidity, 
before application, it becomes a ſpecies of ferment. 
Each ferment promotes its own particular ſpecies of 
fermentation, or inteſtine motion ; the putrid ferment 
ſets in motion the putrefactive fermentation; the vinous 
ferment gives riſe to the vinous fermentation ; and the 
acid ferment to the acetous fermentation, That there 
is a real fermentation going on in ſteeping, one muſt 
be ſoon convinced, who attends to the air-bubbles 
which immediately begin to ariſe, to the ſcum which 

athers on the ſurface, and to the inteſtine motion and 
welling of the whole liquor. That it muſt be the a- 
cetous fermentation, appears from this, that the ve- 
getable particles, already in part ſoured, mult firſt un- 
dergo this proceſs. . 

The effect of all fermentations is to ſet the liquor in 
motion; to. raiſe in it a degree of heat; and to emii 
air- bubbles, which, by carrying up ſome of the light 
oleaginous particles along with them, produce a ſcum. 
But as the dreſſing is in ſmall quantity in proportion to 
the water, theſe effects are gentle and flow. The acid 
ſalts are no ſooner ſeparated, by the acetous fermenta- 
tion, from the abſorbent earth, which made them not 
perceptible to the tongue in their former ſtate, than 
they are united to the oily particles of the tallow, which 
likewiſe adhere ſuperficially, diſſolve them, and render 
them, in ſome degree, miſſible with water. In this ſtate 
they are ſoon waſhed off by the inteſtine motion of the 
liquor. The conſequence of this operation is, that the 
cloth comes out freed ina great meaſure from its ſuper- 
ficial dirt; and more pliant and ſoft than what it was. 

Whenever this inteſtine motion is pretty much aba- 
ted, and before the ſcum ſubſides, bleachers take out 
their cloth. The ſcum, when no more air-bubbles riſe 
to ſupport it, ſeparates and falls down ; and would agan 
communicate to the cloth great part of the filth. But 
a longer ſtay would be attended with a much greater 

diſadvantage. The putrid follows cloſe upon the ace- 
tous fermentation : when the latter ends, the former be- 
gins. Were this to take place in any conſiderable de- 
gree, it would render the cloth black and tender: 

leachers cannot be too careful in this article. 


The firſt queſtion that ariſes to be determined | 
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theſe principles is, What is the propereſt liquor for 
ſteeping cloth ? thoſe uſed by bleachers are plain water; 
white-linen lye and water, equal parts; and rye-meal 
or bran mixed with water. They always make uſe of 
lye when they have it. 8) 

After ſteeping, the cloth is carried to the putſtock- 
mill, to be freed of all its looſe foulneſs. There can be 
nothing contrived fo effectual to anſwer the purpoſe as 
this mill. Its motion is eaſy, regular, and ſafe. While 
it preſles gently, it turns the cloth; which is continu- 
ally waſhed with a ſtream of water, Care muſt be taken 
that no water be detained in the folds of the linen, o- 
therwiſe that, part may be damaged. 5 


BUCKING AuP BOILING. 


Tuts is the moſt important operation of the whole 
proceſs, and deſerves a thorough examination, Its de- 
ſign 18 to looſen, and carry oft, by the help of alkaline 
lixives or lyes, that particular ſubſtance in cloth, which 
is the cauſe of its brown colour. 

All aſhes uſed in lye, the pearl excepted, ought to be 
well pounded, before they are put into the copper; for 
the Marcoft and Caſhub are very hard, and with ſome 
difficulty yield their falt. As theſe two laſt contain a 
very conſiderable proportion of a real ſulphureous mat- 
ter, which muſt in ſome degree tinge white cloth ; and 
as this is diſſolved much more by boiling, than by the 
inferior degrees of heat, while the ſalts may be as well 
extracted by the latter; the water ſhould never be 
brought to boil, and ſhould be continued for ſome time 
longer under that degree of heat. The pearl-aſhes 


ſhould never be put 1n till near the end, as they are ea- 


ſily diſſolved in water. 

If the ſalts were always of an equal ſtrength, the ſame 
quantities would make a lye equally ſtrong; but they 
are not. Salts of the ſame name differ very much from 
one another. The Muſcovy aſhes are turning weaker 
every day, as every bleacher muſt have obſerved, till at 
laſt they turn quite effete. A decoction from them 
when new, muſt differ very much from one when they 
have been long kept. Hence a neceſſity of ſome exact 
criterion to diſcover when lyes are of an equal ſtrength. 
The taſte cannot ſerve, as that is ſo variable, cannot be 
deſcribed to another, and is blunted by repeated trials. 
The proof-ball will ſerve the purpoſe of the bleachfield 

ſufficiently; and, by diſcovering the ſpecific gravity, 
will ſhow the quantity of alkaline ſalts diſſolved. But 
it cannot ſhow the dangerous qualities of theſe ſalts ; 
for the leſs cauſtic and leſs heavy this liquor is, the more 
dangerous and corroſive it may be for the cloth. 

The third lye, which they draw from theſe materials 
by an infuſion of cold water, in which the taſte of lime 
is diſcoverable, appears plainly to be more dangerous 
than the firſt. The ſecond lye, which they extract from 
the ſame aſhes, and which is reckoned about a third in 
ſtrength, when compared to the firſt, muſt be of the ſame 

nature; nor ſhould it be uſed without an addition of 
pearl-aſhes, which will correct it. | 
It is taken for a general rule, That the ſolution of 
any body in its menſtruum is equally diffaſed through 
the whole liquor. The bleachers depending on this, 
uſe equal quantities of the top and bottom of their lye, 
when once clear and ſettled; taking it for granted, that 
there is an equal quantity of ſalts in equal quantities of 
the lye. But if there is not, the miſtake may be of 


fatal conſequence, as the lye may be in ſome places 
ſtronger than what the cloth can with ſafety bear. 
That general law of ſolution muſt have taken its riſe 
from particular experiments, and not from reaſoning. 
Whether a ſufficient number of experiments have been 
tried to aſcertain this point, and to eſtabliſh an un- 
doubted general rule, may be called in queſtion. 

„ But, ſays Dr Home, when I had diſcovered that 
lime makes part of the diſſolved ſubſtance, and re- 
flected how long its groſſer parts will continue ſu- 
ſpended in water, there appeared ſtronger reaſons for 
ſuſpecting that this rule, tho' it may be pretty general, 
does not take place here ; at leaſt it 1s worth the pur- 
ſuit of experiment. . | 

„I weighed at the bleachſield a piece of glaſs in 
ſome cold lye, after it had been boiled, ſtood for two 
days, and about the fourth part of it had been uſed. 
The glaſs weighed 3 drachms 14 grains in the lye, and 
3 drachms 7 grains in river-water. The ſame glaſs 
weighed in the ſame lye, when almoſt all uſed, 2 grains 
leſs than it had done before. This ſhows, that the laſt 
of the lye contained a third more of the diſlolved body; 
and, conſequently, was a third ſtronger than the firſt 
of the lye. | | 

« As this might, perhaps, be owing to a continua- 
tion of the ſolution of the ſalts, I repeated the experi- 
ment in a different way. : | 

I took from the ſurface ſome of the lye, after the 
ſalts were diſſolved, and the liquor was become clear. 
At the ſame time I immerſed a bottle, fixed to a long 
ſtick, ſo near the bottom, as not to raiſe the aſhes 
there, and, by pulling out the cork by a ſtring, 
filled the bottle full of the lye near the bottom. The 
glaſs weighed in river-water 3 drachms 38+ grains; 
in the lye taken from the ſurface 3 drachms 344 grains; 


and in the lye taken from the bottom 3 drachms 314 


grains. This experiment ſhows, that the lye at the 
bottom was, in this caſe, à ſtronger than the lye at the 
ſurface. | | 

& At other times when I tried the ſame experiment, 
I found no difference in the ſpecific gravity ; and there- 
fore, I leave it as a queſtion yet doubtful, though de- 
ſerving to be aſcertained by thoſe who have an oppor- 
tunity of doing it. As the lye ſtands continually on 
the aſhes, there can be no doubt but what is uſed laſt 
mult be ſtronger than the ſirſt. I would, therefore, re- 
commend, to general practice, the method uſed by 
Mr John Chriſtie, who draws off the lye, after it has 
ſettled, into a ſecond receptacle, and leaves the aſhes. 
behind. By this means it never can turn ſtronger ; 


and he has it in his power to mix the top and bottom. 


which cannot be done ſo long as it ſtands on the aſhes.“ 
- Having conſidered the lye, let us next inquire how 
it acts. On this inquiry depends almoſt the whole 
theory of bleaching, as its action on cloth is, at leaſt 
in this country, abſolutely necefſary. It is found by 
experiment, that one effect they have on cloth is the 
diminiſhing of its weight; and that their whitening 
power is, generally, in proportion to their weakening 
power. Hence ariſes a probability, that theſe lyes 
act by removing ſomewhat from the cloth, and that 
the loſs of this ſubſtance is the cauſe of whiteneſs. 
This appears yet plainer, when the bucking, which 
laſts from Saturday night to Monday morning, is at- 
tended to. | 

There 
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BLEACH IN S. 


There are various and different opinions with regard 
to the operations of thele ſalts : that they act by alter- 
ing the external texture of the cloth, or by ſeparating 
the mucilaginous parts from the reſt, or by extracting 
the oil which is laid up in the cells of the plant. The 
laſt is the general opinion, or rather conjeQure, for 
none of them deſerves any better name; but we may 
venture to affirm, that it is ſo without any better title 
to pre-eminence, than what the others have, Alkaline 
ſalts diſſolve oils, therefore theſe ſalts diſſolve the cellu- 
lar oil of the cloth, is all the foundation which this 


theory has to reſt on; too ſlight, when unſupported 


by experiment, to be relied on. | | 

Dr Home endeavours to ſettle this queſtion by the 
following experiments and obſervations. 

« Wax, ſays he, is whitened by being expoſed to the 
influence of the ſun, air, and moifture. A diſcovery of 


the change made on it by bleaching, may throw a light 


upon the queſtion, 

« Six drachms of wax were ſliced down, expoſed on 
a ſouth window, September 10. and watered. That 
day being clear and warm, bleached the wax more 
than all the following. It ſeemed to me to whiten 
quicker when it had no water thrown on it, than when 
it had. September 15. it was very white, and. 1 drachm 
3 grains lighter. 3+ drachms of this bleached wax, 
and as much of unbleached, taken from the ſame piece, 
were made into two candles of the ſame length and 
thickneſs, having cotton wicks of the ſame kind. The 


bleached candle burnt 1 hour 33 minutes; the un- 


bleached 3 miuntes longer. The former run down four 
times, the latter never. The former had an obſcure 
light and dull flame; the latter had a clear pleaſant one, 
of a blue colour at the bottom. The former when 
burning ſeemed to have its wick thicker, and its flame 
nearer the wax, than the latter. The former was 
brittle, the latter not. It plainly appears from theſe 
facts, that the unbleached wax was more inflammable 


than the bleached ; and that the latter had loſt ſo much 


of an inflammable ſubſtance, as it had loſt in weight; 
and conſequent]y the ſubſtance loſt in bleaching of wax 
is the oily part. ; 

As I had not an opportunity of repeating the 
former experiment, I do not look on it as entirely 
conclufive ; for it is poſlible that ſome of the duſt, fly- 
ing about in the air, might have mixed with the 
bleached wax, and ſo have rendered it leſs inflammable. 
Nor do I think the analogical reaſoning from wax to 
linen without objections. Let us try then if we can- 
not procure the ſubllanze extracted from the cloth, 
ſhow eit to the eye, and examine its different proper- 
ties. The proper place to find it, 1s in a lye already 
a, and fully impregnated with theſe colouring par- 
ticles. | 

&« got in the bleachſield ſome lye, which had been 
uſed all that day for boiling coarſe linen, which was to- 
loJerably white, and had been twice boiled before. 
There could be no dreſſing remaining in theſe webs. 
No ſoap had ever touched that . nor do they 
mix ſoap with the lye uſed for coarſe cloth. Some of 
this impregnated lye was evaporated, and left a dark 
coloured matter behind. This ſubſtance felt oily betwixt 
the fingers, but would not lather in water as ſoap does. 
It deflagrated with nitre in fuſion, and afforded a tinc- 
ture to ſpirit of wine. By this experiment the ſalts 


ſeem to have an oily inflammable ſubſtance joined with, 
them. | 6 

% Could we ſeparate this colouring ſubſtance from 
theſe ſalts, and exhibit it by itſelf, ſo that it might be. 
come the object of experiment, the queſtion would be 
ſoon decided. Here chemiſtry lends us its aſſiſtance. 
Whatever has a ſtronger affinity or attraction to the 
ſalts with which it is joined, than this ſubſtance has, 
muſt ſet it at liberty, and make it viſible. Acids at- 
tract alkaline ſalt from all other bodies; and therefore 
will ſerve our purpoſ _ 

Into a quantity of the impregnated lye men- 
tioned in the former experiment, I poured in oil of 
vitriol. Some bubbles of air aroſe, an inteſtine mo- 
tion was to be perceived, and the liquor changed its co- 
lour from a dark to a turbid white. It curdled like a 
ſolution of ſoap, and a ſcum ſoon gathered on the fur. 
face, about half an inch in thickneſs, the deepneſs of 
the liquor not being above fix inches. What was be- 
low was now pretty clear. A great deal of the ſame 
matter Jay in the bottom; and I obſerved, that the 
ſubſtance on the ſurface was precipitated, and ſhowed 
itſelf heavier than water, when the particles of air, at- 


tached to it in great plenty, were diſpelled by heat. 


This ſubſtance was in colour darker than the cloth 
which had been boiled in it. £ 

« I procured a conſiderable quantity of it by ſkim- 
ming it off, When I tried to mix it with water, it al- 
ways fell to the bottom. When dried by the air, it 
diminiſhed very much in its fize, and turned as black 
as a coal. In this ſtate it deflagrated ſtrongly with 
nitre in fuſion ; gave a ſtrong tincture to ſpirit of wine; 
and when put on a red-hot iron, burnt very ſlowly, as 
if it contained a heavy ponderous oil; and left ſome 
earth behind. ] 1 

* From the in flammability of this ſubſtance, its re- 
jecting of water, and diſſolving in ſpirit of wine, we 
diſcover its oleaginous nature; but from its great ſpe- 
cific gravity we fee that it differs very much from the 
expreſſed or cellular oil of vegetables; and yet more 
from their mucilage. That it diſſolves in ſpirit of 
wine, is not a certain argument of its differing from 
expreſſed oils; becauſe theſe, when joined to alkaline 
ſalts, and recovered again by acids, become ſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine. The quantity of earthy powder lett 
behind after burning, ſhows that it contains many of 
the ſolid particles of the flax. The ſubſtance extracted 
from 8 by alkaline lyes appears then to be a com- 
poſition of a heavy oil, and the ſolid earthy particles 
of the flax. 

« In what manner theſe ſalts act ſo as to diſſolve the 
oils, and detach the ſolid particles, is uncertain; but we 
ſce, evidently how much cloth muit be weakened by an 
improper uſe of them, as we find the ſolid particles them- 
ſelves are ſeparated.” - ; 

It is neceſſary that cloth ſhould be dry before buck- 
ing, that the ſalts may enter into the body of the cloth 
along with the water; for they will aot enter in ſuch 
quantity, if it be wet; and by acting too powerfully 
on the external threads, may endanger them. 

The degree of heat is a very material circumſtance 
in this operation. As the action of the ſalts is al- 
ways in proportion to the heat, it would appear more 
proper to begin with a boiling heat, by which a 
great deal of time and labour might be faved. i 

re 


- reaſon why this method is not followed, appears to be 
this. If any vegetable or vegetable ſubſtance is to be 
ſoftened, and to have its juices extracted, it is found 
more proper to give it gentle degrees of heat at firſt, and 
to advance gradually, than to 29 it all at once in 
boiling water. This laſt degree of heat is ſo ſtrong, 
that when applied at once to a vegetable, it hardens, 
inſtead of ſoftening its texture. Dried vegetables are 
immediately put into boiling water by cooks, that theſe 
ſubſtances may preſerve their green colour, which is 
only to be done by hindering them from turning too 
ſoft, Boiling water has the ſame effect on animal ſub- 
{ances ; for if ſalt beef is put into it, the water is kept 
from getting at the ſalts, from the outſide of the beef 
| being hardened. | 125 TY F 
But when we conſider how much of an oily ſub- 
{tance there is in the cloth, eſpecially at firſt, which 
will for ſome time keep off the water, and how the 
twiſting of the threads, and cloſeneſs of the texture, 
hinders the water from penetrating, we ſhall find, that 
if boiling water were put on it at once, the cloth might 
be liable, in ſevera] parts, to a dry heat, which would 
be much worſe than a wet one. That the lyes have not 
acceſs to all parts of the cloth, at firſt, appears plainly 


till all the lyes are waſhed out, it is as black, in ſome 


to the diſcharge of the colouring particles from thoſe 
places to which the lye has acceſs, and to their re- 
maining where it has not. It would ſeem adviſeable, 
then, in the firſt bucking or two, when the cloth is 
fon], to uſe the lye confiderably below the _ 


may be entirely diſcharged, and the cloth quite opened 
for the ſpeedy reception of the boiling lye in the buck- 
ings which follow. 5 e 
The lyes ſhould likewiſe be weakeſt in the firſt buek- 
ings, becauſe then they act only on the more external 
parts; whereas, when the cloth is more opened, and 
the field of action is increaſed, the active powers ought 
to be ſo too. For this reaſon they are at the ſtrongeſt 
aſter ſome ſourings. 7 

The only thing that now remains to be conſidered, 
is, the management of the coarſe cloth, where boil- 
ing is ſubſtituted in place of bucking. This ſpecies of 


linen cannot afford the time and labour neceſſary for 


a ſhorter and more active method. As the heat con- 
tinues longer at the degree of boiling, the lyes uſed 
to the coarſe cloth muſt be weaker than thoſe uſed to 
the fine. There is not ſo much danger from heat in 
the coarſe as in the fine cloth, becauſe the former is of 
a more open texture, and will allow the lye to pene- 
trate more ſpeedily. In the cloſer kinds, however, 
the firſt application of the ſalts ſhould be made without 
a boiling heat. | 


ALTERNATE WATERING any DRYING. 


AFTER the cloth has been bucked, it is carried out 
to the field, and frequently watered for the firſt fix 
hours, For if, during that time, when it is ſtrongly 
impregnated with ſalts, it is allowed to dry, the ſalts ap- 
proaching cloſer together, and, aſſiſted by a greater 
degree of heat, increaſing always in proportion to the 


dryneſs of the cloath, act with greater forge, and de- 
Vol. II, 


from this, that when it has lain, after the firſt bucking, 


parts, as when it was ſteeped. This muſt be — 


point; that by this ſoaking or maceration, the foulneſs 


the latter operation; and therefore they mult undergo. 
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ſtroy its very texture. - After this time, dry ſpots are 
allowed to appear before it gets any water. In this 


ſtate it profits moſt, as the latter part of the evaporation 


comes. from the more internal parts of the cloth, and 
will carry away molt from thoſe parts. The bleaching 
of the wax, in a preceding experiment, helps to confirm 
this; for it ſeemed to whiten moſt when the laſt particles 
of water were going off. | 
This continual evaporation from the ſurface of the 
cloth ſhows, that the deſign of the operation is to carry 
off ſomewhat remaining after the former proceſs of 
bucking, This appears likewiſe from a fact known to 
all bleachers, that the upper fide of cloth, where the 
evaporation is ſtrongeſt, attains to a greater degree of 


| whiteneſs than the under fide. But it is placed beyond 
all doubt by experiment, which ſhews, that cloth turns 


much lighter by being expoſed to the influence of the 
ſun, air, and winds, even tho? the ſalts have been waſhed 
out of it. | 

What, then, is this ſubſtance? As we have diſco- 
vered in the former ſection, that the whitening, in the 
operation of bucking, depends on the extracting or 
looſening the heavy oil, and ſolid particles of the flax; 


it appears highly probable, that the effects of water- 


ing, and expoſition to the ſun, air, and winds, are 


produced by the evaporation of the ſame ſubſtance, 


joined to the ſalts, with which compoſite body the 
cloth is impregnated when expoſed on the field. That 
theſe ſalts are in a great meaſure carried off or deſtroyed, 
appears from the cloth's being allowed to dry with- 
out any danger, after the evaporation has gone on for 
ſome time. | 
oils and ſalts, when joined together, are capable of be- 


ing exhaled, in this manner, by the heat of the atmo- 


ſphere, we ſhall reduce this queſtion to a very great de- 
gree of certainty. 5 


« September 10. I expoſed in a ſouth-weſt window, 


half an oz. of Caſtile ſoap, ſliced down and watered. 
September 14. when well dried, it weighed but 3 dr. 
6 gr. September 22. it weighed 2 dr. 2 gr. Sep- 
tember 24. it weighed 1dr. 5o gr. It then ſeemed a 
very little whiter ; but was much more mucilaginous in 
its taſte, and had no degree of ſaltneſs, which it had 
before. 

&« It appears from this experiment, that ſoap is ſo 
volatile, when watered, and expoſed to air not very 
warm, that it loſes above half its weight in 14 days. 
The ſame muſt happen to the ſaponaceous ſubſtance, 
formed from the conjunction of the alkaline ſalts, heavy 
oil, and earthy particles of the flax. The whole deſign, 
then, of this operation, which, by way of pre-eminence, 
gets the name of bleaching, is to carry off, by the eva- 
poration of water, whatever has been looſened by the 


former proceſs of bucking. 


« Apainſt this doctrine there may be brought two 
objections, ſeemingly of great weight. It is a gene- 
ral opinion amongſt bleachers, that linen whitens quicker 
in March and April, than in any other months: but as 
the evaporation cannot be ſo great at that time, as 
when the ſun has a greater heat ; hence the whitening 
of cloth is not in proportion to the degree of evapora- 
tion; and therefore the former cannot be owing to the 
latter. This objection vaniſhes, when we conſider, that 


the cloth which comes firſt into the bleachfield, in the 


ſpring, is cloſely attended, having no other to interfere 
a 7 K with 


If we can ſhow (ſays Dr Home) that 
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with it for ſome time; and, as it is the whiteſt, gets, in 
the after-buckings, the firſt of the lye ; while the ſe- 
cond parcel is often bucked with what has been uſed to 
the firſt. Were the fact true, on which the objection is 
founded, this would be a ſufficient anſwer to the ob- 
jection. But it appears not to be true, from an ob- 
ſervation of Mr John Chriſtie, That cloth laid down 
in the beginning of June, and finiſhed in September, 
takes generally leſs work, and undergoes fewer ope- 
rations, than what is laid down in March, and finiſhed 
in June. | 

« The other obje&ion is, That cloth dries much 


| faſter in windy weather than in calm ſunſhine ; but it 


does not bleach ſo faſt. This would ſeem to ſhow, that 
the ſun has ſome particular influence independent on e- 
vaporation. In anſwer to this objection, let it be con- 
ſidered, that it is not the evaporation from the ſurface, 
Þut from the more internal parts, that is of benefit to 


the cloth. Now, this latter evaporation muſt be much 


ſtronger in ſunſhine than in windy weather, on account 
of the heat of the ſun, which will make the cloth more 
open; while the coldneſs of windy weather muſt ſhut it 
up, ſo that the evaporation will all be from the ſurface. 
Clear ſun-ſhine, with a very little wind, is obſerved to 


be the beſt weather for bleaching; a convincing proof 


that this reaſoning 1s juſt. 

« Tt would ſeem to follow as a corollary from this 
reaſoning, that the number of waterings ſhould in ge- 
neral be in proportion to the ſtrength of the lye; for 
the ſtronger the lye is, the more there is to be evapo- 
rated ; and the greater the danger, in caſe the cloth 


| ſhould be allowed to dry. But there is an exception 


to this general rule, ariſing from the conſideration of 
another circumſtance. It is obſerved, that cloth when 
brown, dries ſooner than when it becomes whiter, a- 


riſing from the cloſeneſs and oilineſs which it then has 


not allowing the water a free paſſage. Perhaps that 
colour may retain a greater degree of heat, and in that 
way aſſiſt a very little. Cloth therefore, after the firſt 
buckings, muſt be more carefully watered than after 
the laſt. | 

It follows likewiſe from this reaſoning, that the 
ſoil of the bleach-field ſhould be gravelly or ſandy, 
that the water may paſs quickly through it, and that 
the heat may be increaſed by the reflection of the ſoil, 


for the ſucceſs of this operation depends on the mutual 


action of heat and evaporation. It is likewiſe neceſ- 
ſary that the water ſhould be light, ſoft, and free from 


mud or dirt, which not being able to riſe along with 


the water, muſt remain behind. When there is much 
of this, it becomes neceſſary to rinſe the cloth in wa- 
ter, and then give it a milling, to take out the dirt; 
elſe it would be fixed in the cloth by the following 
bucking, as it is not ſoluble by the lye. 
« This 

ers than it can juſtly claim. The cloth appears, even 
to the eye, to whiten under theſe alternate waterings 
and dryings; and theſe naturally get the honour of it, 
when 1t more properly belongs to the former operation. 
Here lies the fallacy. Alcaline falts give a very high 
colour to the decoctions or infuſion of vegetables. 
This is probably owing to the ſolution of the oleagi- 
nous colouring particles of the plant ; which particles, 
being opened and ſeparated by the ſalts, occupya greater 
ſpace, and give a deep colour to the liquor. The cloth 


operation has more attributed to it by bleach- 


participates of the liquor and colour, Hence blanche | 


always Judge of the goodneſs of the bucking by the 
deepneſs of its colour. The rule, in general, is good, 
I obſerve that in thoſe buckings which continue from 
the Saturday night to the Monday morning, the cloth 
has always the deepeſt colour. When that cloth has 
been expoſed ſome hours to the influence of the air, 
theſe colouring particles which are but looſely attached 


to it, are evaporated, and the linen appears of a brighter 


colour. This operation does no more than complete 
what the former had almoſt finiſhed. If its own merit 
were thoroughly known, there would be no occaſion to 
attribute that of another operation to it. Thread, and 
open cloths, ſuch as diaper, may be reduced to a _ 


degree of whiteneſs, after one bucking, by it alone, 


No cloth, as would appear, can attain to a bright 
whiteneſs without. it. | 
“ Since the only advantage of watering is the re- 


moval of the ſalts, and what they have diſſolved, might 


we not effectuate this by ſome cheaper and more cer- 
tain method? For it occupies many hands; and muſt 
depend altogether on the uncertainty of the weather ; 


fo that in the beginning of the ſeaſon, the bleacher is 


often obliged to repeat his buckings without bleaching, 
We might take out the alkaline ſalts by acids; but 
then the other ſubſtance would be left alone in the cloth, 
nor would any waſhing be able to remove it. Mill- 
waſhing appears a more probable method of taking out 
both ſalts and oils: and it would feem that this might 
in a great meaſure, ſupply the place of watering ; but 
upon trial it does not ſucceed. Two parcels of linen 
were managed equally in every other reſpect, except in 
this, that one was watered, and expoſed to the influence 
of the air, and the other was only mill-waſhed. This 
method was followed until they were fit for ſouring. 
The cloth which had been mill-waſhed had a remark- 
able green colour, and did not recover the bright co- 
lour of the pieces managed in the common way, until 
it had been treated like them for a fortnight. The 
green colour was certainly owing to a precipitation of 
the ſulphureous particles, with which the lye is im- 
pregnated, upon the ſurface of the cloth; owing to 
the ſalts being waſhed off more ſpeedily than the ſul- 
phur, to which they are united in the lye. The attach - 


ment betwixt theſe two bodies we know is very looſe, 


and the ſeparation eaſily made. Evaporation then alone 
is ſufficient to carry off theſe ſulphureous particles.” 


SOURING. 
IT is well known to all chymiſts, that alkaline ſalts 


are convertible, by different methods, into abſorbent 


earths. Frequent folution in water, and evaporation 
of it again, is one of theſe. This tranſmutation then 


of theſe ſalts, which are not volatiliſed or waſhed away, 


muſt be continually going on in the cloth under theſe 
alternate waterings and dryings of the former procels : 
not much indeed after the firſt two or three buckings ; 
becauſe the ſalts, not having entered deep into the 
cloth, are eaſily waſhed off, or evaporated. But when 
they penetrate into the very compoſition of the laſt and 
minuteſt fibres, of which the firſt veſſels are made, 
they find greater difficulty of eſcaping again, and muit 
be more ſubject to this tranſmutation. For if we con. 
ſider the bleaching aſhes as a compoſition of lime and 
alkaline ſalts, we muſt diſcover a freſh fund for the de- 
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poſition of this abſorbent earth. The common cauſtic, 
' a compoſition of this very kind, ſoon converts itſelf, if 
expoſed to the open air, into a harmleſs earthy powder. 
Frequent buckings and bleachings load the cloth 
with this ſubſtance. It becomes then neceſſary to take 
+ out. No waſhing can do that, becauſe earth is 
not ſoluble in water. Nothing but acids can remove 
it Theſe are attracted by the abſorbent earth, 
join themſelves to it, and compoſe a kind of neutral 
imperſe& ſalt, which is ſoluble in water, and there- 
fore easily waſhed out of the cloth. The acid li- 
quors commonly uſed are butter- milk, which is rec- 
koned the beſt, ſour-milk, infuſion of bran, rye- meal, 
&c. kept for ſome days till they ſour. Sour whey is 
thought to give the cloth a yellow colour. 

The linen ought to be dried before it 1s put 1n the 
ſour, that the acid particles may penetrate, along with 
the watery, through the whole. A few hours after it 
has been there, air-bubles ariſe, the liquor ſwells, and 
a thick ſcum is formed; manifeſt ſigns of a fermenta- 
tion. The following experiment, ſays Dr Home, 
ſhews the degree of heat which attends it. 

« May 25. I put a thermometer of Fahrenheit's in- 
to ſome butter-milk, of which the bleachers were 
compoſing their fours, and which ſtood in a vat adjoin- 
ing to another, where the milk was the ſame, and the 
ſouriog proceſs had been going on for two days. After 
the thermometer had been 20 minutes in the butter- 
milk, the mercury ftood at 64 degrees. In the ſour- 
ing vat it roſe to 68 degrees. An increaſe of four de- 
grees ſhows a pretty briſk inteſtine motion. 

« 'To what are all theſe effects owing ? To the ace- 
tous fermentation going on in thoſe vegetable liquors, 
whoſe acids, extricating themſelves, produce heat, in- 
teſtine motion, and air-bubbles. As the change is ſlow, 
the proceſs takes five or fix days before it 1s finiſhed, 
During this time the acid particles are continually uni- 
ting themſelves to the abſorbent earth in the cloth, 
That this fermentation goes on 1n the Jiquor alone, ap- 
pears from this conſideration, that the ſame effects, viz. 
air-bubbles, and ſcum, are to be ſeen in the butter- 
milk alone. The only effect then it has is, by the ſmall 
degree of heat, and inteſtine motion, which attend it, 
to aſſiſt the junction of the acid and abſorbent particles. 
We ſhall preſently ſee that this proceſs may be carried 
on to as great advantage, without any fermentation ; 
and therefore it appears not abſolutely neceſſary. 

** When theſe abſorbent particles are fully ſaturated, 
the remaining acids may unite with, and have ſome 
imall effect in extracting, the colouring particles. This 
appears from the two following experiments. | 

« Hept. 20. A piece of cloth which had been ſteeped, 
weighing 414 gr. was put into a half-pound of butter- 
milk, whigged, and well ſoured, by a mixture of wa- 
ter, and by boiling. Sept. 24. When taken out, and 
waſhed in water, it appeared a very little whiter. The 


mineral acids, as will appear afterwards, whiten cloth, 


even though they are very much diluted. _ 

* Juſt before the acetous fermentation is finiſhed, 
the cloth ſhould be taken out ; otherwiſe the ſcum will 
tall down and lodge in the cloth, and the putrefaction 
which then begins will weaken it. This appears from 
the following experiment. | 

Sept. 16. A piece of cloth weighing 42 gr. was 
laid in butter-milk unwhigged. Novem. 15. The 


milk had a putrified ſmell. 'The cloth was a little 
whiter, but very tender; and weighed, when well 
waſhed in warm water and dried, 40 gr.” 

All the ſours made of bran, rye-meal, &c. ought to 
be prepared before uſe; for by this means ſo much 
time will be ſaved. Befides, when the water is poured 
upon the cioth and bran, as is done in the management 
of coarſe cloth, the linen is not in a better ſituation 
than if it had been taken up wet from the field; and 
by this means the acid particles cannot penetrate ſo deep. 
Again, this methed of mixing the bran with the cloth, 
may be attended with yet worſe conſequences. All 
vegetable ſubſtances, when much preſſed, fall into the 
putreſcent, and not the acetous fermentation. This 
often happens to the bran preſſed betwixt the different 
layers on the linen, which muſt weaken the cloth. 
Hence, all ſours ſhould be prepared before the cloth is 
ſteeped in them; and none of the bran or meal ſhould 
be mixed with the cloth. 

The ſours are uſed ſtrongeſt at firſt, and gradually 
weakened till the cloth has attained to its whiteneſs. 
In the firſt ſourings, there is more of the earthy mat- 
ter in the cloth, from the many buckings it has under- 
gone, than what there can be afterwards. As the quan- 
tity of this matter decreaſes, ſo ſhould the ſtrength of 
the ſour. There is not, however, the leaſt danper, at 
any time, from too ſtrong a ſour. | 

What is moſt wanted in this operation is a more ex- 
peditious and cheaper method of obtaining the ſame 
end. As it takes five or fix days, it retards the whiten- 
ing of the cloth conſiderably ; and as bleachers are ob- 
liged to ſend for milk to a great diſtance, it becomes 
very dear. This laſt conſideration makes them keep it 
ſo long, that, when uſed, it can have no good effect ; 
perhaps it may have a bad one. fo 

There 1s one conſideration that may lead us to ſhor- 
ten the time. It is obſerved, that the ſouring proceſs 
is ſooner finiſhed in warm than in cold weather. Heat 
quickens the fermentation, by aiding the inteſtine mo- 
tion. The vats therefore ſhould not be buried in the 

round, as they always are, which muſt keep them 
cold ; there ſhould rather be pipes along the walls of 
the room, to give it that degree of heat which, on 
trial, may be found to anſwer beſt. There are few 
days in ſummer ſo hot as is neceſſary ; and the begin- 
ning and end of the ſeaſon is by much too cold. That 
this is no ideal ſcheme, the following fact is a ſufficient 
proof. There are too vats in Salton bleachſield, ad- 
joining to a partition-wall, at the back of which there 
is a kitchen - fire. In theſe vats the ſouring proceſs is 
finiſhed in three days, whereas it laſts five or fix days in 
the other placed round the ſame room. 

This improvement, tho? it ſhortens the time of ſour- 


ing a very little, yet is no remedy againſt the ſcarcity 


and dearneſs of milk ſours. Such a liquor as would 
ſerve our purpoſe, muſt be found either among the ve- 
getable acids, which have no further fermentation to 
undergo, or among the mineral acids. 'The former are 
a large claſs, and contain within themſelves many dif- 
ferent ſpecies ; ſuch as the acid juice of ſeveral plants, 
vinegars made of fermented liquors, and acid falts, 
called tartars. But there is one objection againſt theſe 
vegetable acids: they all contain, along with the acid, 
a great quantity of oily particles, which would not 
fail to diſcolour the cloth. Beſides, the demand of 
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ſtrong as thoſe bleached in the common way. 


5 1 Anfr. 


the bleachfields would raiſe their price too high. 


The mineral acids have neither of theſe objections. 


They are exceedingly cheap, and contain no oil.“ I 
will freely own, ſays Dr Home, that at firſt I had no 
great opinion of ſucceſs from the mineral, from two 
reaſons ; their want of all fermentation, which I then 
looked on as neceſſary ; and their extreme corroſiveneſs. 
But the experience of two different ſummers, in two 
different bleachfields, has convinced me, that they will 
anſwer all the purpoſes of the milk and bran ſours; 
nay, in ſeveral reſpects, be much preferable to them. 
J have ſeen many pieces of fine cloth, which had no 
other ſours but thoſe of vitriol, and were as white and 
I have 
cut ſeveral webs through the middle, and bleached one 
half with milk, and the other with vitrio]; gave both 
the ſame number of operations, and the latter were as 


white and ftrong as the former.?? 


The method in which it has been hitherto uſed is 
this. The proportion of the oil of vitriol to the water, 
with which it 1s diluted, is half an ounce, or at moſt 
three quarters, to a gallon of water, As the milk- 
ſours are diminiſhed in ſtrength, ſo ought the vitriol- 
ſours. The whole quantity of the oil of vitriol to be 
uſed, may be firſt mixed with a ſmall quantity of wa- 
ter, then added to the whole quantity of water, and 
well mixed together. The water ſhould be milk - warm; 
by which means the acid particles will penetrate fur- 
ther, and operate ſooner. The cloth ſhould then be 
put dry into the liquor. a 4 

It is obſerved, that this ſour performs its taſk much 
ſooner than thoſe of milk and bran ; ſo that Mr John 
Chryſtie, in making the trial, uſed to lay the milk- 
ſours 24 hours before the vitriol. Five hours will do as 
much with this ſour, as five days with the common 
ſort. But the cloth can receive no harm in allowing it 
to remain for ſome days in the ſour ; but rather, on the 
contrary, an advantage. The cloth is then taken out, 
well rinſed, and mill-waſhed in the ordinary way. 

The liquor, while the cloth lies in this ſour, is leſs 
acid the ſecond day than the firſt, leſs the third than 
the ſecond, and ſo diminiſhes by degrees. 
is clear, but by degrees a mucilaginous ſubſtance is ob- 
ſerved to float in it, when put into a glaſs. This foul- 
neſs increaſes every day. This ſubſtance, extracted by 
the acid, is the ſame with what is extracted by the al- 
kaline ſalts; and blunts the acidity of the former, as it 
does the alkaleſcency of the latter. Hence the liquor 


loſes by degrees its acidity. But as the acid ſalts do 


not unite ſo equally with oily ſubſtance as the alkaline 
do, the liquor is not ſo uniformly tinged in the former 
as in the latter caſe, and the mucous ſubſtance preſents 
itſelf floating in it. | 

It is obſerved, that, in the firſt ſouring, which is the 
{trongeſt, the liquor, which was a pretty ſtrong acid 
before the cloth was put in, immediately afterwards be- 
comes quite vapid; a proof how very ſoon it performs 
its talk, But in the following operations, as the linen 
advances in whiteneſs, the acidity continues much long- 
er; ſo that in the laſt operations the liquor loſes very 
little of its acidity, This happens although the firſt 
buckings, after the firſt ſourings, are increaſedin ſtrength, 
while - ſours are diminiſhed. There are two cauſes 
to which this 1s owing. The texture of the cloth is now 


ſo opened, that although the lyes are ſtrong, the alka- 


At firſt it 


ſufficient for all the operations when vitriol-ſours are 


line ſalts and abſorbent earth are eaſily waſhed out j and 


the oily particles are, in a great meaſure, removed 
which help to blunt the acidity of the liquor. 


Two objections are made againſt the uſe of vitrio]. 
ſours. One is, that the proceſs of ſouring with milk 


is performed by a fermentation ;. and, as there is no 
_ fermentation in the vitriol- ſours, they cannot ſerve the 


purpoſe ſo well: the other, that they may hurt the tex- 
ture of the cloth. The anſwer to the former objection 
is very ſhort ; that the vitriol- ſours operate ſucceſsfully 
without a fermentation, as experience ſhows; and there- 
fore in them a fermentation 1s not neceſſary. 
As to the latter objection, that oil of vitriol, bein 

a very corroſive body, may hurt the cloth; that will 
vaniſh likewiſe, when it is conſidered how. much the 


vitriol is diluted with water, that the liquor is not 


{tronger than vinegar, and that it may be fafely taken 
into the human body. 

That it may be uſed with ſafety, much ſtronger than 
what 1s neceſſary in the bleachfield, appears 2k the 
following experiment with regard to the ftamping of 
linen. After the linen is boiled in a lye of aſhes, it is 
bleached for ſome time. After this, in order to make 
it receive the colour, it is ſteeped in a ſour of water and 
oil of vitriol, about 15 times ſtronger than that made 
uſe of in the bleachfield; for, to 100 gallons of water 
are added two and a half of oil of vitriol. Into this 
quantity of liquor, made ſo warm as the hand can jult 
be held in it, is put ſeven pieces of 28 yards each. The 
linen remains 1n 1t about two hours, and comes out re- 
markably whiter. The fine cloth often undergoes this 
operation twice. Nor is there any danger if the oil of vi- 
triol is well mixed with the water. But if the two are 
not well mixed together, and'the oil of vitriol remains 
in ſome parts undiluted, the cloth is corroded into holes. 

Let us now take a view of the advantages which the 
vitriol-ſours muſt have over the milk. The latter is full 
af oily particles, ſome of which muſt, be left in the 
cloth : but the caſe is worſe when the ſcum 1s allowed 
to precipitate upon the cloth. The former is liable to 
neither of theſe objections. 

The common ſours haſten very faſt to corruption ; 
and if, from want of proper care, they ever arrive at 
that ſtate, muſt damage the cloth very much. As the 
milk is kept very long, it is often corrupted before it is 
uſed ; and, without acting as a ſour, has all the bad 
effects of putrefaction. The vitriol-ſours are not ſub- 
je& to putrefaction. | 

The milk takes five days to perform its taſk ; but the 
vitriol-ſours do it in as many hours; nay, perhaps as ma- 
ny minutes. Their junction with the abforbent particles 
in the cloth muſt he immediate, whenever theſe acid 
particles enter with the water. An unanſwerable proof 
that the fact is ſo, ariſes from the circumſtances which 
happen when the cloth is firſt ſteeped in the vitriol- 
ſour ; the cloth has no ſooner imbibed the acid liquor, 
than it loſes all acidity, and becomes immediately va- 
pid. This effect of vitriol-ſours muſt be of great ad- 
vantage in the bleachfield, as the bleachers are at pre- 
ſent hindered from enjoying the ſeaſon by the tediouſ- 
neſs of the ſouring proceſs. The whole round of ope- 
rations. takes ſeven days; to anſwer which they mult 
have ſeven parcels, which are often mixing together, 
and cauſing miſtakes. As three days, at moſt, will be 


ed; 


uled, there will be no more than three parcels. The 
cloth will be kept a ſhorter time in the bleachfield, and 
arrive ſooner at market. | 

The milk- ſours are very dear, and often difficult to 
he got 3 but the vitriol are cheap, may be eaſily pro- 
cured, and at any time. 
There is yet another advantage in the uſe of vitriol, 
and that is its power of whitening cloth. Even in 
this diluted ſtate, its whitening power is very conſide- 
rable. We have already ſeen, that it removes the ſame 
colouring particles, which the aJkalinelyes do. What 
of it then remains, after the alkaline and abſorbent par- 
ticles are neutralized in the cloth, muſt a& on theſe 
colouring particles, and help to whiten the cloth. That 
this is really the caſe, appears from the following faQ. 
Mr Chryftie being obliged to chuſe 20 of the whiteſt 
pieces out of 100, five of the twenty were taken out of 
ſeven pieces which were bleached with vitriol. 
From both experience and reaſon, it appears, that 
it would be for the advantage of our linen- manufacture 
to uſe vitriol in place of milk- ſours. 


HaxD-RUBBING with Soap and Warm Water, Rus- 
BING-BOARDS, STARCHING,, and BLUING. 


Arreg the cloth comes from the ſouring, it ſhould 
be well waſhed in the waſhing-mil], to take off all the 
acid particles which adhere to its ſurface. All acids 
decompoſe ſoap, by ſeparating the alkaline ſalts and 
oily parts from one another. Were this to happen on 
the ſurface of the cloth, the oil would remain; nor 
would the waſhing- mill afterwards be able to carry it off. 
From the waſhing-mill the fine cloth 18 carried to be 
rubbed by womens hands, with ſoap and water. As 
the liquors, which are generally employed for ſouring, 
are impregnated with oily particles, many of theſe maſt 
lodge in the cloth, and remain, notwithſtanding the 
preceding milling. It is probable, that all the heavy 
oils are not evaporated by bleaching. Hence it be- 
comes neceſſary to apply ſoap and warm water, which 
unite with, diſſolve, and carry them off. It is obſerved, 
that if the cloth, when it is pretty white, gets too 
much ſoap, the following bleaching is apt to make it 
yellow; on that account they often wring out the ſoap. 
It is a matter worth inquiring into, whether hard or 
ſoft ſoap is beſt for cloth. Moft bleachers agree, that 
hard ſoap is apt to leave a yellowneſs in the cloth. It 
is ſaid, that the uſe of hard ſoap is diſcharged in Hol- 
land. As there muſt be a conſiderable quantity of ſea- 
falt in this kind, which is not in the ſoft, and as this 
alt appears prejudicial to cloth, the ſoft ſoap ought to 
be preferred, RO 
The management of the coarſe cloth is very different, 
in this operation, from fine. Inſtead of being rubbed 
with hands, which would be too expenſive, it is laid 
on a table, run over with ſoap, and then put betwixt 
the rubbing-boards, which have ridges and grooves 
from one fide to another, like teeth. Theſe boards 
have ſmall ledges to keep in the ſoap and water, which 
faves the cloth; They are moved by hands, or'a water- 
wheel, which is more equal and cheaper. The cloth 
is drawn, by degrees, through the boards, by men who 
attend; or, which is more equal and cheaper, the ſame 
water-wheel moves two rollers, with ridge and groove, 
o that the former enters the latter, and, by a gentle 
motion round their own axis, pull the cloth gradually 
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through the boards. | | 

This mill was invented in Ireland about thirty years 
ago. The Iriſh bleachers vſe it for their fine, as well 
as coarſe cloth. 'Theſe rubbing-boards were diſcharged, 
ſome years ago, in Ireland, by the truſtees for the mu- 
nufactures of that country, convinced from long ex- 
perience of their bad effects. But as proper care was 
not taken to inftru& the bleachers by degrees in a ſafer 
method, they continued in the old, made a party, and 
kept poſſeſſion of the rubbing- boards. There were cou- 
ſiderable improvements made in them in this country; 
ſuch as the addition of the ledges, to keep the cloth 
moiſt; and of the rollers, which pull the cloth more 
gradually that mens hands. Theſe improvements were 
firſt made in Salton bleachfield. 

The objections againſt theſe rubbing- boards, are 
unanſwerable. By rubbing on ſuch an unequal ſur- 
face, the ſolid fibrous part of the cloth is wore ; by 
which means it is much thinned, and in a great meaſure 


weakened before it comes to the market. As a proof 


of this, if the water which comes from the cloth in the 
rubbing-boards be examined, it will be found full of 
cottony fibrous matter. Theſe boards give the cloth a 
cottony ſurface, ſo that it does not keep long clean. 
Again, they flatten the threads, and take away all 


that roundneſs and firmneſs, which is the diſtinguiſhing 


property of cloth bleached in the Dutch method. 

For theſe reaſons they muſt be very prejudicial to 
fine cloth, and ſhould never be uſed in bleaching it. 
As they ſeem to be, in ſome meaſure, neceſſary to leſ- 
ſen the expence of bleaching coarſe linen, they ought 
never to be uſed above twice, or thrice at moſt. They 
might be rendered much more ſafe, by lining their in- 
ſides with ſome ſoft elaſtic ſubſtance, that will not wear 
the cloth ſo much as the wooden teeth do. Mr Chry- 
ſtie at Perth has lined his boards with ſhort hair for 
ſome years paſt, and finds that it anſwers very well. 

After the coarſe linen has undergone a rubbing, it 

ſhould be immediately milled for an hour, and warm 
water poured now and then on it to make it lather. 
This milling has very good effects ; for it cleans the 
cloth of all the dirt and filth which the rubbing-boards 
have looſened, and which, at the next boiling, would 
diſcolour the cloth. Beſides, it is obſerved, that it 
makes the cloth leſs cottony, and more firm, than when 
whitened by rubbing alone. 
The laſt operation is that of ſtarehing and bluing. It 
often happens, that the cloth, when expoſed to the 
weather to be dried after this operation, gets rain: 
which undoes all again, and forces the bleacher to à 
new expence. To remedy this inconvenience, Mr Chry - 
ſtie, ſome years ago, invented the dry-houſe, where the 
cloth may be dried, after this operation, in any weather. 
This invention meets with univerſal approbation. 


A METHOD: or BEEACHING zzriiyiwirh 
LIME. 


Dr Home has found by repeated trials, that alkaline 
ſalts added to lime, diminiſh its power of weakening 
and corroding cloth; and that in proportion to the 
quantity of theſe ſalts added to the lime. This com- 
polition, as it is not ſo dangerous as lime alone, fo it 


is not ſo expeditious in whitening, When equal parts 


of each are uſed, the whitening power is ſtrong, aud 
the weakening power not very conſiderable ; fo tha: 
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they miglit be uſed with ſafety to bleach cloth, in the 
proportion of one part of lime to four of pure alkaline 
lalts. This fully accounts for an obſervation made by 
all bleachers, That the bleaching ſalts, when mixed 
together, operate ſafer and better than when uſed ſe- 
parately. For the corrofive power of the Muſcovy, 
Marcoft, and Caſhub aſhes is corrected by the pearl 
aſhes, and the whitening quality of the latter is in- 
creaſed by that of the former. | | 

There is not a more corroding ſubſtance, with regard 
to animals, than alkaline ſalts and lime joined together, 
eſpecially when fuſed in the fire. This is the compoſi- 
tion of the common cauſtic. But lime, and hme-wa- 
ter alone, preſerve animal ſubſtances in a ſound entire 
ſtate. It appears then ſurpriſing, that ſalts and lime 
ſhould be found fo little deſtruct ive of cloth, when lime, 
or lime-water alone, deſtroys it ſo remarkably. But 
that this is a fact, is made evident by many experiments, 
and has been practiſed both with ſucceſs and ſafety, by 
a bleacher who gives the following account of his me- 
thod of bleaching with lime. | 

« Firft (ſays he) I ſteep the cloth in warm water for 
24 hours; then clean it in a waſhing-mill, of all the 
dreſſing, or ſowen, as the vulgar term it. Afterwards 
I buck cloth with cow-dung and water, and bleach it 
with this for three days ; then clean it again, and boil 
it with a lye made of Caſhub aſhes. A pound to each 
piece of 18 or 20 yards long is ſufficient. This I do 
twice, as no lime ought to be given to cloth before it 
is a full third whitened ; as it by no means advances 
the whitening of the cloth, but, on the contrary, pro- 
tracts it: For, inſtead of looſening the oil and dirt in 
the cloth, when brown, it rather fixes them; juſt as 
when fine cloth is bucked with over-warm lyes in the 
firſt buckings. Lime is by no means fit for diſcharging 
the oil in the cloth, but for cleaning it of the dead part, 
commonly called ſprat. The cloth, being cleaned, is 
laid upon a dreeper. It muſt not be drier before buck - 
ing with lime, otherwiſe it will take in more than can 
be got out again before the next application : for as I 
have obſerved already, that lime 1s only fit for diſchar- 
ging the dead part, bucking thus wet makes it reſt on 
the outſide of the cloth. I take a lippy of the fineſt 
and richeſt powdered lime that can be got, of the 
brighteſt white colour, as poor lime does more hurt 
than good, to thirty pieces of the above length ; and 
make a cold lye of it, by ſtirring and pouring water 
of the lime, until all be diſolved, but the droſs, which 
is thrown away: then I add a little ſoap, which makes 
the lye have the neareſt reſemblance to milk that breaks 
3n boiling, of any thing I can think of : for this ſoap 
blunts the hotneſs of the lime. Then I take the cloth, 
and dip it in the lime-lye, and that moment out again, 
and lay it on a dreeper until it be bucked; then put it 
on the field, watering it carefully; for if allowed to 
dry, it is much damaged. This is done always in the 
morning; as it cannot be done at, night in regard of 
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the hot quality of the lime, which ſoon heats the clot}, 
and tenders it. If a hot ſun-ſhine follows, it has great 
effect; for lime is juſt like all other materials for bleach. 
ing, that have more or leſs effect according as the wea. 
ther is good or bad. I take it up the ſecond day aſter 
bucking, and give it a little milling, or hand- rubb. 
ing, or bittling, commonly called knocking ; and lay it 
on the field again, watering it carefully as before. Ihe 


effect is more viſible the ſecond than the firſt day. As 


all cloth when limed ſhould have a great deal of work 
otherwiſe more than half the effect is loſt ; and not . 
ly that, but a great deal of labour and pains is requi- 
ſite to take the lime out of the cloth again; it muſt 
never be expoſed on the Sabbath day, but carefully 
kept wet always while uſed in this way. Thus buck- 
ing for three or four times at moſt, is ſufficient for any 
cloth, except that made of flax pulled either over-green, 
or which grows in a droughty ſeaſon, or perhaps not 
ſo well heckled as it ſhould be. This ſort occaſions 
great trouble and expence to the bleacher. But the 
molt effectual and expeditious way I ever found for this 
kind, was, after boiling, to take a little of the warm 
lye, and mix a very ſmall quantity of lime with it, and 
draw the cloth through that as hot as poſſible, and put 
it on the field directly, watering it carefully, This 
will clean it of the ſprat ſurpriſingly. Then ] boil it 
with pearl aſhes, and give it the laſt boil with ſoap, 

% There are innumerable miſtakes in the uſe of lime 
committed by the vulgar, who are ignorant of its qua- 
lity and effects. They know only this in general, that 
it is a thing which whitens cloth cheap, and is eaſy 
purchaſed; therefore they will uſe it. Some of them 
begin whitening of their cloth with it, which J have 
already obſerved to be wrong, and given reaſons for it, 
and continue it until the cloth is bleached; give it a 
boil or two at moſt, and then waſh it up while the groſs 
body of the lime is in the ſubſtance of the cloth. This 
makes limed cloth eafily diſtinguiſhable from unlimed, 


as the former has a yellowiſh colour, and is full of a 


powder. Beſides, as lime is of a very hot corroding 
nature, it muſt by degrees weaken the cloth. The 
bad eſſects of this ſubſtance do not end here. When the 
cloth is put on board, it contracts a dampneſs, which 
not only makes it yellow, and loſe any thing of colour 
it has, but directly rots it. And although it ſhould 
eſcape this, which it is poſſible it may, by a quick and 
ſpeedy paſſage; yet whenever it is put in any ware- 
houſe, it will meet with moiſture there, eſpecially if 
the winter - ſeaſon ſhauld come on before it is diſpoſed 
or made uſe of. Theſe I take to be the principal rea- 
ſons for ſo much complaint in bleaching with this ma- 
terial.“ 5 

The whole art and ſafety in uſing the lime, accord- 
ing to this method, depends on the junction of the 
alkaline ſalts, during the bucking, to the particles of 
lime which were on the ſurface of the cloth. 
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BLEAK, in ornithology. See Cyrxixus. 
BLECHINGLY, a town of Surry in England, 


which ſends two members to parliament, and the bailiff 


who returns the members, 1s choſen annually at the lord 
of the manor's court. The town ſtands on a hill, and has 
a fine proſpect as far as the South Downs in Suſſex, 


„ 
W. Long. o. 15. N. Lat. 51. 20. 
BLEEDING, in therapeutics ; ſee the /ndex ſub- 
joined to Mx DIcix B. As a chirurgical operation, ſee 
DURGERY, Chap. i. | 
BLtepixG at the Noſe, called Epiſtaxit. See the Ir- 


dex ſubjoined to Mepicixe. 
BrEEp- 


needing BLEEDING) in Farriery. See there, g ii. i. 
pi-mheim- blood from a wound, rupture of a veſſel, or other ac- 
eident. See HAEMORRHAGE. ' 

BLEEDING of a Corpſe, is a phenomenon ſaid to 
have frequently happened in the bodies of perſons mur- 
dered, which, on the touch, or even the approach, of 
the murderer, began to bleed at the noſe, ears, and o- 
ther parts; ſo as formerly to be admitted in England, 

and {till allowed in ſome other parts, as a ſort of de- 
| tetion of the criminal, and proof of the facts Nume- 
rous inſtances of thefe poſthumous hemorrhages are 

iven by writers. But this kind. of evidence ought- 
to be of ſmall weight : for it is to be obſerved, that 
this bleeding does not ordinarily happen, even in the 

reſence of the murderer ; yet ſametimes in that even 
of the neareſt friends, or perſons molt innocent; and 
ſometimes without the preſence of any, either friend or 
foe. In effect, where is the impoſſibility that a body, 
eſpecially if full of blood, upon the approach of exter- 
nal heat, having been conliderably ftirred or moved, 
and a putrefaction coming on, ſome of the blood-veſ- 
Net phyſ {cls ſhould burſt, as it is certain they all will in time * ? 
ny. BLEEDING is alſo ufed for the drawing out the ſap of 
1} plants, otherwiſe called Zapping. See TaypiNG. 
 BLEKING, a territory in the ſouth part of Swe- 
den, having the Baltic Sea on the ſouth, Smaland on 
the north, and the province of Schonen on the welt. 
Its principal towns are Chriſtianſtadt, Elleholm, A- 
huys, Roterby, and Chriſtianople, which laſt is the ca- 

ital. | ; | oe 

: BLEMYES, or BIENMMUVYISs, a fabulous people of 
Ethiopia, ſaid to have had no heads; their eyes, 
month, &c. being ſituated in their breaſts r. 
BLENC H, or Brancn. See BLANchn. 
BLEND, or BLznDe, a mineral ſubſtance reſem- 
bling lead-ore, but containing very little of that metal, 

BlexD-Water, called alfo morehough, a diſtemper in- 
cident to black cattle, comes either from the blood, 
from the yellows, or from the change of ground. —In 
order to cure it, take bole armoniac, and as much char- 
coal duſt as will fill an egg-ſhell, a good quantity of 
the inner bark of an oak, dried and pounded together 
to a powder, and give it to the beaſt in a quart of new 
milk and a pint of earning. 

BLENHEIM, a village of Germany, in the circle 
of Suabia, fituated in E. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 48.40. 
This village is remarkable for the defeat of the French 
and Bavarians in 1704, by the Engliſh and their con- 
federates under prince Eugene and the duke of Marl- 
borough. In this engagement the French army con- 
liſted of 82 battalions and 160 ſquadrons, while that of 
ihe confederates did not exceed 64 battalions and 152 
ſquadrons. The right wing of the French army was 
commanded by Monf. Tallard; the eleQor, and count 
Marſin, were on the left. Tallard was eſteemed an ac- 
tive, penetrating officer, and a man of genius; Mar- 
Im's merit confited rather in his experience and appli- 
cation, than in his reſources from the efforts of genius. 
In the village of Blenheim were poſted 20 battalions 
and 12 ſquadrons, from a preſumptioa that there the 
contederates would make their chief attack. Accord- 
ingly, at noon, the village was furiouſly attacked by a 
body of Engliſh ſupported by another of Heſſians; but 
tne French behaved with ſueh bravery, that they re- 
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BLEEDING, is alſo uſed for a hzmorrhage or flux of 


1 
pulſed their enemies in three ſucceſſive attempts. Part Blenheim, 
of the centre and right wing of the confederates then Blennius. 


advanced; but were ſo vigorouſſy oppoſed by the French 
horſe, and ſo miſerably 77 in the flank by the troops 


poſted in the village of Blenheim, that they were obli- 
ged to retreat with precipitation: but in the mean time 
the French cavalry, being attacked by the left wing of 
the confederates, were forced to retreat in their turn, 
though commanded by Tallard in perſon, who rallied 
them three times. The infantry were diſordered by 
the falling back of the cavalry; and being unſupported, 
gave way to the vigorous efforts of their enemies, Marl- 
borough puſhed between the battalions placed in Blen- 
heim and the wing of the army commanded by Tal- 
lard; and thus the army was ſeparated and almoſt ſur- 
rounded ; for prince Eugene had ſucceeded in his 
fourth attempt, and driven the French and Bavarians 
out of the village. All was now in confuſion; and Tal- 
lard, being ſhort-ſighted, miſtook a ſquadron of the 
enemy for his own, and was taken priſoner. The troops 
who had been poſted in the village being driven out by 
prince Eugene, and then finding it impoſſible to eſcape, 
being hemmed in on the other fide by the duke of Marl- 
borough, were forced to ſurrender priſoners of war, while 
the reſt of the army fled in the utmoſt confuſion and 
conſternation. Vaſt numbers threw themſelves into the 
Danube, inſomuch that in that river the greater part 
of zo ſquadrans periſhed. Ten thouſand were left dead 
on the field; 13,000 made priſoners; 100 pieces of 
cannon, 22 mortars, and upwards of Loo pair of co- 


lours, were taken; beſides near 200 ſtandards, 17 pair 


of kettle-drums, upwards of 3000 tents, 34 coaches, 
zoo loaded mules, two bridges of boats, and all the 
French baggage, with their military cheſt. This was 
the moſt terrible defeat the French had for a long time 
ſuſtained : Monſ. Tallard was blamed for detaching ſo 
many troops to. Blenheim, in conſequence of which 
Marlborough pierced the centre, and divided the army 
in two; alſo for ſuffering the confederates to paſs a ri- 
vulet, and form quietly on the other fide. 'Theſe accu- 
fations, however, ſeem but weakly founded; and the vie- 
tory is undoubtedly to. be aſcribed to the ſuperior va- 
Jour of the confederate troops and genius of their com- 
manders,. rather than to. any material blunders of the 
French generals. | 
BrrxnEIn-Houſe, a noble and princely houſe erect- 
ed in honour of the duke of Marlborough at Wood- 
ftock near Oxford, which with the manor of Wood- 
ſtock is ſettled on the duke and his heirs, in conſide- 
ration of the eminent ſervices by him performed for 
the public; and for building of which houſe the ſum 
of L. 500,000 was granted by parliament, &c. 
BLENNIUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes be- 
longing to the order of jugulares; the characters of 
which are theſe: The head ſlants or declines to one 
fide ; there are fix rays in the membrane of the gills ; 
the body tapers towards the tail; the belly-fins have 
only two blunt bones; and the tail-fin is diſtin&t, The 
ſpecies are 13, viz. 1. The galeria, with a tranſverſe 
membranous creſt upon the head. It is found in the 
European ſeas. 2. The criſtatus, with a longitudinal 
briſtly creſt betwixt the eyes. 3. The cornutus, with 
a ſimple ray above the eyes, and a ſingle back - fin. The 
above two are natives of the Indies. + The ocellaris,, 
with a furrow betwixt the eyes, and a large [pot * * 
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back-fin. 5. The gattorugine, with ſmall palmated 
fins about the eye-brows and neck. It is about ſeven 
or eight inches long. Theſe two laſt are found in the 
European ſeas. 6. The ſupercilioſus, with ſmall fins 
about the eye-brows, and a curved lateral line. It is 
a native of India. 7. The phycis, with a kind of 
creſted noſtrils, a cirrus or beard on the under lip, and 
a double fin on the back. It has ſeven rays in the gill- 
membrane; the anus is ſurrounded with a black ring; 
and the tail is roundiſh. 8. The pholis has a ſmooth 
head, a curve line upon the ſides, and the upper jaw 1s 
larger than the under one. The two laſt are found in 
the Mediterranean ſea. 9. The gunellus has 10 black 
ſpots on the back- fin. It is found in the Atlantic ocean. 
10. The muſtelaris has three rays on the fore- part of 
the back-fin. It is a native of India. 11. The vivi- 
parus has two tentacula at the mouth. Schonevelde 
firſt diſcovered this ſpecies ; Sir Robert Sibbald after- 
wards found it on the Scotch coaſt. They bring forth 
two or three hundred young at a time. 
of parturition 1s a little after the depth of winter. Be- 
fore midſummer, they quit the bays and ſhores; and re- 
tire into the deep, where they are commonly taken. 
"They are a very coarſe fiſh, and eaten only by the poor. 


They are common in the mouth of the river Eſk, at 


Whitby, Yorkſhire ; where they are taken frequently 
from off the bridge. They ſometimes grow to the 
length of a foot. Their form is ſlender, and the back- 
bone is green, as that of a ſea-needle. 12. The lum- 
genus has ſeveral duſky - coloured areolæ running acroſs 
its body. The two laſt are found in the European ſeas. 
13. The raninus, with fix diviſions in the belly- fins, 
is found in the lakes of Sweden. It is remarkable, 
that when this fiſh appears in the lake, all the other 
fiſnes retire; and what is worſe, it is not fit for eating. 

BLENNY. See the above article. 

BLIGHT, in huſbandry, a diſeaſe incident to plants, 
which affects them variouſly, the whole plant ſome- 
times periſhing by it, and ſometimes only the leaves 
and bloſſoms, which will be ſcorched and ſhrivelled up, 
the reſt remaining green and flouriſhing. 

Some have ſuppoſed that blights are uſually pro- 
duced by an eaſterly wind, which brings vaſt quantities 
of inſects eggs along with it, from ſome diſtant place, 
that, being lodged upon the ſurface of the leaves and 
flowers of fruit trees, cauſe them to ſhrivel up and 

eriſh, | 
a To cure this diſtemper, they adviſe the burning of 
wet litter on the windward fide of the plants, that the 
ſmoke thereof may be carried to them by the wind, 
which they ſuppoſe will ſtifle and deſtroy the inſects, 
and thereby cure the diſtemper. | 

Others direct the uſe of tobacco-duſt, or to waſh the 
trees with water wherein tobacco-ſtalks have been in- 
fuſed for 12 hours; which they ſay will deſtroy thoſe 
inſects, and recover the plants. 

Pepper-duſt ſcattered over the bloſſoms of fruit · trees, 
&c. has been recommended as very uſeful in this caſe ; 
and there are ſome that adviſe the pulling off the leaves 
that are diſtempered. 

The true cauſe of blights ſeem to be continued dry 
eaſterly winds for ſeveral days together, without the in- 


tervention of ſhowers, or any morning dew, by which 


the perſpiration in the tender bloſſom is ſtopped ; and 
af it ſo happens, that there is a long continuance of the 


B 


ſame weather, it equally affects the tender leaves, 


Their ſeaſon 


this place to regard it as a ſubject of medical ſpecula- 


tions they may derive from it; of what acquiſitions 
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Bliphteq, 
Bling, 


whereby their colour is changed, and they wither and 
decay. | N | 
The beſt remedy for this diſtemper, 1s gently to waſh 
and ſprinkle over the tree, &c. from time to time with 
common water; and if the young ſhoots ſeem to be 
much infected, let them be waſhed with a woollen cloth, 
ſo as to clear them, if poſſible, from” this glutinous 
matter, that their reſpiration and perſpiration may not 
be obſtructed. This operation ought to be performed 
early in the day, that the moiſture may be exhaled be- 
fore the cold of the night comes on: nor ſhould it be 
done when the ſun ſhines very hot. | 

Another cauſe of blights in the ſpring, is ſhary 
hoary froſts, which are often ſucceeded by hot ſunſhine 
in the day-time: this is the moſt ſudden and certain 
deſtroyer of the fruits that is known. | 

BLiGnTED-Corn. See SMUT. | i 

BLIND, an epithet applied to a perſon or ſenſitive Blindreg, 
creature deprived of the uſe of his eyes; or, in other hat. 
words, to one from whom light, colours, and all the 
glorious variety of the viſible creation, are intercepted 
by ſome natural or accidental diſeaſe. Such is the li- 
teral acceptation of the term: but it is likewiſe uſed 
in a metaphorical ſenſe, to ſignify mental or intellec. 
tual darkneſs; and frequently implies, at the ſame time, 
ſome moral or ſpiritual depravity in the ſoul thus Eibe n. 
blinded, which is either the efficient or continuing cauſe ral or ne 
of this internal malady. Yet, even in metaphor, the Phoricl. 
epithet of blind is ſometimes applied to a kind of ig- 
norance, which neither involves the ideas of real guilt, 
nor of voluntary error. It is, however, our preſent in- 
tention to conſider the word, not in its figurative, but 
in its natural and primary ſenſe. Nor do we mean in 


tion, or to explore its cauſes and enumerate its cures. 

Theſe are in the department of another ſcience 1. It is f Scethel 
rather our deſign to conſider, By what means this in- 1 
expreſſible bas e may be compenſated or alleviated , 


to thoſe who ſuſtain it; what advantages and conſola- 


they may be ſuſceptible ; what are the proper means of 
their improvement ; or by what culture they may be- 
come uſeful to themſelves, and important members of 
ſociety. ; 
There is not, perhaps, any ſenſe or faculty of the How dt 
corporeal frame, which affords ſo many reſources of u- * 
tility and entertainment, as the power of viſion; nor 18 fl ü 
there any loſs or privation which can be productive of ;ngiidul 
diſadvantages or calamities ſo multiform, ſo various, and or a6 
ſo bitter, as the want of fight. By no avenue of cor- © 
poreal perception is knowledge in her full extent, and 
in all her forms, ſo acceſſible to the rational and inqui- 
ring ſoul, as by the glorious and delightful medium of 
light. For this not only reveals external things in all 
their beauties, in all their changes, and in all their va- 
rieties; but gives body, form, and colour, to intellec- 
tual ideas and abſtract eſſences; ſo that the whole ma. 
terial and intelligent creation lie in open proſpect, and 
the majeſtic. frame of nature in its whole extent, is, if 4 
we may ſpeak fo, perceived at a ſingle glance. To the Dif ; 
blind, on the contrary, the viſible univerſe 13 totally ear 
annihilated ; he is perfectly conſcious of no {pace but 
that in which he ſtands, or to which his extremities can 
reach. Sound, indeed, gives him ſome ideas of diſtant 
objects 
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— diſtinct. They are obſcure, becauſe they conſiſt alone 
do not neceſſarily ſuppoſe any other bodies with which 
the intermediate ſpace may be occupied, except that 
which gives the ſound alone: they are indiſtinct, be- 
cauſe ſounds themſelves are frequently ambiguous, and 
Jo not uniformly and- excluſively indicate their real 
cauſes. And though by them the idea of diſtance in 
general, or even of ſome particular diſtances, may be 
obtained j yet they never fill the mind with thoſe vaſt 
and exalting ideas of extenſion which are inſpired by 
ocular perception. For though a clap of thunder, or 
an exploſion of ordnance, may be diſtinctly heard after 
they have traverſed an immenſe region of ſpace; yet, 
when the diſtance is uncommonly great, it ceaſes to be 
indicated by ſound ; and therefore the ideas, acquired 
by auricular experiment of extenſion and interval, are 
indneſ, | extremely confuſed and inadequate. The living and 
bat. comprehenſive eye darts its inſtantaneous view over ex- 
panſive valleys, lofty mountains, protracted rivers, illi- 
mitable oceans. 
time, the mighty ſpace from earth to heaven, or from 
one ſtar to another. By the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes, its 
horizon is almoſt indefinitely extended, its objects pro- 
digiouſly multiplied, and the ſphere of its obſervation 
nobly enlarged. By theſe means, the imagination, in- 
ured to vaſt impreſſions of diſtance, can not only recal 
them in their greateſt extent with as much rapidity as 
they were at firſt imbibed; but can multiply them, and 
add one to another, till all particular boundaries and 
diſtances be loſt in immenſity. Thus nature, by pro- 
fuſely irradiating the face of things, and clothing ob- 
jects in a robe of diverſified ſplendour, not only invites 
the underſtanding to expatiate on a theatre ſo exten- 
five, ſo diverſified, and ſo attractive; but entertains and 
l inflames the imagination with every poſſible exhibition 
1 of the ſublime or beautiful. The man of light and co- 
* lours beholds the objects of his attention and curiofity 
from far. Taught by experience, he meaſures their re- 

ative diſtances; diſtinguiſnes their qualities; deter- 
mines the ſituations, poſitions, and attitudes; preſages 
what theſe tokens may import; ſelects his favourites; 
traverſes in ſecurity the ſpace which divides them from 
him; ſtops at the point where they are placed; and ei- 
ther obtains them with eaſe, or immediately perceives 
the means by which the obſtacles that intercept his 
paſſage to them may be ſurmounted. The blind not 


1 
ither nut 
al or met 
horicdl, 


+ See thel 
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How the 
blind may 
he render 

"uſeful in 
- individu 
| of a ſocul 
 Capaciths 


| 


nod, apprehenſive of danger in every motion towards 
any place from whence their contracted powers of per- 
ception can give them no intelligence. All the various 
modes of delicate proportion, all the beautiful varieties 
of light and colours, whether exhibited in the works of 
nature or art, are to them irretrievably loſt. Depen- 


f 
| 
- dent for every thing, but mere ſubſiſtence, on the good 


- offices of others; pgs to injury from every point, 


. which they are neither capacitated to perceive, nor qua- 
d lified to refilt ; they are, during the preſent ſtate of be- 
13 np, rather to be conſidered as priſoners at large, than 
e bin citizens. of nature. The ſedentary life, to 4 85 by 
5 en privation of ſight they are deſtined, relaxes their frame, 
t and ſubjects them to all the diſagreeable ſenſations 
n which ariſe from dejection of ſpirits. Hence the mott 


it _ C_ create laſſitude and uneaſineſs. Hence 
OL. * 3 
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objects; but thoſe ideas are extremely obſcure and in-- the native tone of the nervous ſyſtem, which alone is 


of the objects whoſe oſcillations vibrate on his ear, and 


It meaſures, in an indiviſible point of 


only may be, but really are, during a conſiderable pe- 
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Blind. 
compatible with health and pleafure, deſtroyed by in- 
activity, exaſperates and embitters every diſagreeable 
impreſſion. Natural evils, however, are always ſup- 
portable; they not only ariſe from blind and undefign- 

ing cauſes. but are either mild in their attacks, or ſhort 

in their duration: it is the miſeries which are inflicted 

by conſcious and reflecting agents alone, that can de- 

ſerve the name of evils. Theis excruciate the ſoul with 

ineffable poignancy, as expreſſive of indifference or ma- 

lignity in thoſe by whom ſuch bitter potions are cruelly 
adminiſtered, he neghgence or-wantonnelſs, there- 
fore, with which the blind are too frequently treated, is 
an enormity which God alone has juſtice to feel or 
power to puniſh, | | TY 5 

| Thoſe amongſt them who have had ſenſibility to feel, The fitua- 
and capacity to expreſs, the effects of their misfor- tion of the 


tunes, have deſcribed them in a manner capable of pe- 3 5 
netrating the moſt callous heart. The venerable father poets. 7 


of epic poetry, who in the perſon of Demodocus the 
Phzatian bard is ſaid to have deſcribed his own ſitua- 
tion, proceeds thus: | i 6 


Tov Tip: Myc” tr, Jide & ayabov Te, naxov . Homer. 


Opbaruuav pv xmutgot, JJ & nd, andy. 


Dear to the muſe, who gave his days to flow | 

With mighty bleſſings mix'd with mighty wo, 
In clouds and darkneſs quench'd his viſual ray, 

Yet gave him power to raiſe the lofty Jay. 


ODyYs. 0. 


Pop k. 


Milton, in his addreſs to light, after a ſublime deſerip- 
tion of his arduous and gloomy journey from the re- 
pow of primeval darkneſs to this our viſible diurnal 
8 thus continues to apoſtrophiſe the celeſtial 

eam: 


Taught by the heav'nly muſe to venture down 
The dark deſcent, and up to reaſcend, 
Though hard and rare; thee I reviſit ſafe, 
And feel thy ſov'reign vital lamp: but thou 
Reviſit'ſt not theſe eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, aud find no dawn; 
So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd. Yet not the more 
Ceaſe I to wander, where the muſes haunt 
Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill, 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſoug: but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks bencath, _ 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I viſit; nor ſometir 2s forget 
Thoſe other two equall'd with me in fate, 
So were I equall'd with them in renown, 
Blind 'Thamyris, and blind Meonides, | 
And Tireſias and Phineus prophets old: : 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note, Thus with the year 
Seaſons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn, 
Or-ſight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud inſtead, and ever-during dark, 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Preſented with a univerſal blank, | 
Of nature's works to me expung'd and ras'd, 
And wiſdom at one entrance quite ſhut out, 
PAR. LosT, Book III. 


The ſame inimitable author, in his tragedy of Sampſon 
Agoniſtes, and in the perſon of his hero, deplores the 
misfortune of blindneſs with a pathos and energy ſuf- 
ficient to extort the deepeſt ſighs from the moſt unfeel- 
ing hearts : 225 

7 L 


7 
Milton. 
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— But chief of all, 
O loſs of ſight, of thee I muſt complain! 
Blind among enemies, O worſe than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, decrepid age. | 
Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annull'd, which might in part my grief have eas'd, 
Inferior to the vileſt now become 
Of man or worm. The vileſt here excel me: 
'They creep, yet ſee; I dark in light expos'd 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuſe, and wrong, 
Within doors, or without, till as-a fool, 
In power of others, never in my own; 
Scarce half I ſeem to live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total cclipſe 
Without all hope of day! 
O firſt-created Beam, and thou great Word, 
Let there be light, and light was over all; 
Why am I thus bereav'd thy prime decree? 
The fun to me is dark, 
And ſilent, as the moon 
When ſhe deſerts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
Since light ſo neceſſary is to life, 
Aud almoſt life itſelf, if it be true 
That light is in the ſoul, 
She all in every part; why was the ſight 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd ? 
So obvious, and fo eaſy to be quench'd ? 
And not, as feeling, throughout all parts diffus'd, 
That ſhe might look at will through ev'ry pore? 
Then had I not been thus exil'd from light, 
As in the land of darkneſs, yet in light 
To live a life half dead, a living death; 
And bury'd; but yet more miſerable! 
Myſelf the ſepulchre, a moving grave; 
Bury'd, yet not exempt 
By privilege of death and burial 
From worſt of other evils, pains and wrongs, 
But made hereby obnoxious more 
To all the miſeries of life. 


Offian, the Caledomian bard, who lived before the 
authenticated hiſtory of his nation dates its origin, who 
in his old age participated the ſame calamity, has in 
more than one paſſage of his works deſcribed his ſitua- 
tion in a manner ſo delicate, yet ſo pathetic, that it 
pierces the inmoſt receſſes and excites the fineſt feelings 
of the heart. Of theſe paſſages, take the following : 

4 O thou that rolleſt above, round as the ſhield of 
my fathers! whence are thy beams, O ſun! whence 
thy everlaſting light? Thou comeſt forth in thy awful 
beauty, and the ſtars hide themſelves in the ſky ; the 
moon, cold and pale, finks in the weſtern wave. But 
thou thyſelf moveſt alone : 'who can be a companion 
of thy courſe? The oaks of the mountains fall ; the 
mountains themſelves decay with years ; the ocean 
ſhrinks and rome again; the moon herſelf is loſt in 
in heaven: but thou art for ever the ſame ; rejoicin 
in the brightneſs of thy courſe. When the world is 
dark with tempeſts; when thunder rolls and lightning 
ere through the heavens; thou lookeſt in thy beauty 

rom the clouds, and laugheſt at the ſtorm. But to 
Oſſian thou lookeſt in vain: for he beholds thy beams 
no more; whether thy yellow hair flows on the eaſtern 
clouds, or thou trembleſt at the gates of the weſt. But 
thou art, perhaps, like me, for a ſeaſon ; and thy years 
will have an end: thou ſhalt ſleep in thy clouds, care- 
leſs of the voice of the morning. —Exult then, O ſun, 
in the ſtrength of thy youth! age is dark and unlovely; 
it 18 like the glimmering light of the moon, when it 
ſhines through broken x. hr op and the miſt is on the 
bills, the howling blaſt of the north is on the plain, 
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the traveller ſhrinks in the midſt of his journey.“ 
Thus dependent on every creature, and paſſive to e. 
very accident, can the world, the uncharitable world, “ 
be ſurpriſed to obſerve moments when the ind are Ma 
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variance with themſelves and every thin 


3 | elſc around ing blind. 
them? With the ſame inſtincts of ſelf- preſervation, nel «c- 
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0 attend. 


the ſame iraſcible paſſions which are common to the unte, 


ſpecies, and exaſperated by a ſenſe of debility either 
for retaliation or defence; can the blind be real objects 
of reſentment or contempt, even when they ſeem peeviſh 
or vindictive ? This, however, is not always their cha- 
rater. Their behaviour is often highly expreſſive, not 
only of reſignation, but even of cheerfulneſs ; and tho? 
they are often coldly, and even inhumanly, treated by 
men, yet are they rarely, if ever, forſaken of heaven. 
The common Parent of nature, whoſe benignity is per- 
manent as his exiſtence and boundleſs as his empire, 
has neither left his afflicted creatures without conſola- 
tion nor reſource. 


viate, their miſery. The attention of the ſoul, con- 
fined to theſe avenues of perception which ſhe can com- 
mand, is neither diſſipated nor confounded by the im- 
menſe multiplicity nor the rapid ſucceſſion of ſurround- 
ing objects. Hence her contemplations are more uni- 
formly fixed upon herſelf, and the revolutions of her 
own internal frame. Hence her perceptions. of ſuch 
external things as are contiguous and obvious to her 
obſervation become more lively and exquiſite. Hence 
even her inſtruments of corporeal ſenſation are more aſ- 
ſiduouſly cultivated and improved, ſo that from them 


ſhe derives ſuch notices and preſages of approaching 


pleaſure or impending danger as entirely eſcape the 
attention of thoſe who depend for ſecurity on the reports 
of their eyes. A blind man, when — ſwiftly, 
or running, is kindly and effectually checked by nature 
from rudely encountering ſuch hard and extended objects 
as might hurt or bruiſe him. When he approaches 
bodies of this kind, he feels the atmoſphere more 
ſenſibly reſiſt his progreſs; and in proportion as 
his motion is accelerated, or his diſtance from the ob- 
je& diminiſhed, the reſiſtance is increaſed. He di- 
ſtinguiſhes the approach of his friend from far by the 
ſound of his ſteps, by his manner of breathing, and 


almoſt by every audible token which he can exhibit. 


Prepared for the dangers which he may encounter from 
the ſurface of the ground upon which he walks, his 
ſtep is habitually firm and cautious. Hence he not 
only avoids thoſe falls which might be occaſioned by 
its leſs formidable inequalities, but from its general 
bias he colle&s ſome ideas how far his ſafety is unme- 
diately concerned; and though theſe conjectures may 
be ſometimes fallacious, yet they are generally ſo true, 
as to preſerve him from ſuch accidents as are not in. 
curred. by his own temerity. The rapid torrent and 
the deep caſcade not only warn him to keep a proper 
diſtance, but inform him in what direction he moves, 
and are a kind of audible ſynoſures toregulate his courſe. 
In places to which he has been accuſtomed, he as it 
were recogniſes his latitude and Jongitude from every 
breath of varied fragrance that tinges the gale, from 
every aſcent or declivity in the road, from every nature 
or artificial ſound that ſtrikes his ear; if theſe indica 


tions be ſtationary, and confined to particular = 


Even from their loſs, however op- Some al. 
preſſive and irretriveable, they derive advantages; not vantzyc:pe 


indeed adequate to recompenſe, but ſufficient to alle- — to ti 
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B L I 
Regulated by theſe ſigns, the blind have not only been 
known to perform long journeys themſelves, but to 
conduct others rene dangerous paths at the dark 
and filent hour of midnight, with the utmoſt ſecurity 
and exactneſs (a). 1 80 
It were endleſs to recapitulate the various me- 
chanical operations of which they are capable, by 
their nicety and accuracy of touch. In ſome the tac- 
tile powers are ſaid to have been ſo highly improved, 
as to perceive that texture and diſpoſition of co- 
loured ſurfaces by which ſome rays of light are re- 


flected and others abſorbed, and in this manner to di- 


tinguiſh colours. But the teſtimonies for this fact ſtill 
appear to us too vague and general to deſerve public 
credit. We have known a perſon who loſt the uſe of 
his fight at an early period of infancy, who in the vi- 
vacity or delicacy of his ſenſations was not perbaps in- 


ferior to any one, and who had often heard of others 


in his own fituation capable of diſtingwſhing colours by 


touch with the utmoſt exactneſs and promptitude. Sti- 
mulated, therefore, partly by curiofity to acquire a new 


train of ideas, if that acquiſition were poſſible ; but ſtill 


more by incredulity with reſpe& to the facts related; 


he tried repeated experiments by touching the ſurfaces 
of different bodies, and examining whether any ſuch 
diverſities could be found in them as might enable him 
to diſtinguiſh colours; but no ſuch diverſity could he 
ever aſcertain. Sometimes, indeed, he imagined that 
objects which had no colour, or (in ether words) ſuch 


as were black, were ſomewhat different and peculiar in 


their ſurfaces ; but this experiment did not always nor 
univerſally hold. His ſcepticiſm therefore {till conti- 
nues to prevail (B). That their acouſtic perceptions 
are diſtin and accurate, we may fairly conclude from 


1 


plication, and by the force of a genius to which nothing Blind. 


B L I 
is impenetrable, has not only made incredible advances 
in mechanical operations, in muſic, and in the lan- 
guages ; but is likewiſe profoundly ſkilled in geometry, 
in optics, in algebra, in aſtronomy, in chemiſtry, and 
in all the other branches of natural philoſophy as taught 
by Newton and received by an admiring world. We 


are ſorry that neither the modeſty of this amiable phi- 
loſopher, nor the limits of this article, will permit us 


to delineate his character in its full proportions. All 


we can do 18 to exhibit his example, that by it the vul- 
gar prejudice, which preſumes to think blindneſs and 

earning incompatible, may be diſſipated ; and that an 
inſtance of ſucceſs ſo noble and recent may inflame the 
emulation and encourage the efforts of ſuch as have ge- 
nius and opportunity to purſue the ſame laudable path. 
If theſe glorious attempts ſhould neither be perceived 
nor rewarded by an unfeeling world, if human nature 
ſhould forget to recognize its own excellence ſo nobly 
diſplayed in inſtances of this kind; yet, beſides the en- 
joyments reſulting from a ſublime and comprehenſive 
underſtanding, beſides the immortal and inexhauſtible 
ſources of delight which are the peculiar portion of a 
ſelf· approving mind, theſe happy pupils and favourites 
of nature are, as it were, indulged with her perſonal 
intercourſe. They become more intimately acquainted 
with her laws, till, by exploring the beneficence of her 
ceconomy, the ſublimity of her ends, the regularity of her 
procedure, and the beauties of her frame, they imbibe 
the ſpirit, and feel the preſence, of her glorious Author: 


By ſwift degrees the love of nature works, | 
And warms the boſom; till ar laſt, ſublim'd 

To rapture and enthuſiaſtic heat, 

We feel the preſent deity, and taſte 
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The joys of God to fee a happy world. THoMsoON. . 

the rapidity with which they aſcertain the acuteneſs or Much labour has been beſtowed to inveſtigate, both Accounts of þ] 
gravity of different tones, as relative one to another; from reaſon a priori, and from experiment, what might the effects of - 1 
and from their exact diſcernment of the various kinds he the primary effects of light and luminous objects eee | | 1 
and modifications of ſound, and of ſonorous objects, if upon ſuch as have been born blind, or early deprived t — 4 | 
the ſounds themſelves be in any degree ſignificant of of ſight, if at a maturer period they ſhould inftantane- have been q 

| their cauſes. From this vivacity and accuracy of EX = ouſly recover their viſual powers. But upon this topic born blind, i 
ternal ſenſation, and from the aſſiduous and vigorous | 


12 
lances 


Fe luſcepti- 
Ie of ab- 
att learn» 


b 


it irom his infancy, by the ardour and aſſiduity of his ap- objects of ocular ſenſation, but acquired and adjuſted | | 

| 2 E | | | 

al (a) We have read, in authors of good credit, of a very ſurpriſing blind guide who uſed to conduct the mer . 

a- 2 A the ſands and deſarts of Arabia. Vide Leo Afric. Deſcr. Afr, lib. vi. p. 246. and Caſaub. Treat. of 1 
ul. c. ii. P. 45. | fi 

es. 


applications of a comprehenſive and attentive mind, a- 
lone, we are able to account for the rapid and aftoniſh- 
ing progreſs which ſome of them have made, not only 
in thoſe departments of literature which were moſt ob- 
vious to their ſenſes and acceſſible to their underitand- 
ings, but even in the abſtracteſt, and (if we may be 
allowed the expreſſion) in the moſt occult, ſciences. 


nUartbey What, for inftance, can be more remote from the con- 


ceptions of a blind man than the abſtract relations and 
properties of ſpace and quantity ? yet the incompre- 
henſible attainments of Mr Saunderſon in all the 
branches of mathematics are now fully known and 
firmly believed by the whole literary world, both from 
the teſtimony of his pupils and the publication of his 
works. But ſhould the fact be ſtill uncertain, it might 
be ſufficiently verified by a living prodigy (c) of this 
kind, with which our country is at preſent honoured. 
The gentleman of whom we now ſpeak, though blind 


(8) 


there is much reaſon to fear, that nothing ſatisfactory certain. .. 18 


has yet been ſaid. The fallacy of hypotheſis and con- 
jecture, when formed à priori with reſpect to any or- 
gan of corporeal ſenſation and its proper object, is too 
obvious to demand illuſtration. But from the nature 
of the eye, and the mediums of its perception, to at- 
tempt an inveſtigation of the various and multiform phe- 
nomena of viſion, or even of the varieties of which every 
particular phenomenon is ſuſceptible according as the 
circumſtances of its appearance are diverſified, would 
be a project worthy of philoſophy in a delirium. Nay, 
even the diſcoveries which are ſaid to acerue from ex- 
periment, may ſtill be held as extremely doubtful and 
ſuſpicious; becauſe, in theſe experiments, it does not 
appear to have been aſcertained, that the organs to 
which viſible objects were preſented immediately after 
chirurgical operations, could be in a. proper ſtate to 
perceive them. Yet, after all, it is extremely probable, 
that figure, diftance, and magnitude, are not immediate 


See, however, the extraordinary caſe ſubjoined to this article. 


(e) Mr Henry Moyes, at preſent reſiding near Kirkaldy. 
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| Blind. by long and reiterated experience (db). There are, 


however, many deſiderata, which the perceptions of a 
man born blind might conſiderably illuſtrate, if his 
inſtruments of viſion were in a right ſtate, and aſ- 
ſiſted by a proper medium. Such a perſon might per- 
haps give a clearer account, why objects, whoſe pic- 
tures are inverted upon the retina of the eye, ſhould 
appear to the mind in their real pofitions; or why, 
though each particular object is painted upon the re- 
tina of both our eyes, it ſhould only be perceived as 
ſingle. Perhaps, too, this new ſpeQator of viſible na- 
ture might equally amuſe our curioſity and improve our 
theory, by attempting to deſcribe his earlieſt ſenſations 
of colour, and its original effects upon his organ and 


his fancy. But, as we have already hinted, it is far 


from being certain, that trials of this kind have ever 
been fairly made. Such readers as may with to ſee a 
more minute detail of theſe queſtions, may conſult Mr 


Dide +} Diderot's Lettre ſur les aveugles, a Puſage de ceux qui 
SY 11 voyent : A letter concerning the blind for the uſe of 


thoſe who ſee.” To theſe may be added, Mr Cheſel- 
den' Anatomy, and Locke's efſay on the human under- 


Standing. | | 
When we ruminate on the numberleſs advantages 
derived from the uſe of fight, and its immenſe import- 
ance, in extending the human capacity, or in improving 
and cultivating every faculty and every function of the 
mind, we might be ſtrongly tempted to doubt the fi- 
delity of thoſe reports which we have heard, concern- 
ing fach perſons as, without the aſſiſtance of light, 
have arrived at high degrees of eminence even in thoſe 
ſciences which appear abſolutely vnattainable but by 
the interpoſition of external mediums. It has, how- 
ever, been demonitrated by a late ingenious author, 
that blind men, by proper inſtruction, are ſuſceptible 
almoſt of every idea and of every truth which can be 
_ impreſſed on the mind by the mediation of light and 


+ See Dr colours, except the ſenſations of light and colours them - 


n ite, Vet there is one phenomenon of this kind which 


Human . : 
Mind, ſeems to have eſcaped the attention of that great philo- 
chap. vi. ſopher, and for which no author either of this or any for- 
$7, 2. mer period has been able to offer any tolerable account. 
14 Still, however, it feems to merit the attention of a phi- 
How the loſopher. For though we ſhould admit, that the blind 


blirid catch 


e e ee, underſtand with great perſpicacity all the pheno- 


aſm inſpired mena of light and colours ; though it were allowed, 
by viſual that in theſe ſubjeQs they might extend their ſpecula- 
percep- tions beyond their inſtructions, and inveſtigate the me- 
Hons, 2 Pa chanical principles of optics by the mere force of genius 
_— and application, from the data which they had ds 
obtained; yet it will be difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
aſſign any reaſon why theſe objects ſhould be more in- 
tereſting to a blind man, than any other abſtra& truths 
whatever. It is poſſible for the blind, by a retentive 
memory, to tell you, That the ſky is an azure ; that 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars, are bright; that the roſe is 
red, the lily white or yellow, and the tulip variegated. 
By continually hearing theſe ſubſtantives and adjectives 
joined, he may be mechanically taught to join them in 
the ſame manner: but, as he never had any ſenſation 


(D) The gentleman couched by Mr Cheſſelden, had no idea of diſtance ; but thought that all the objects he ſaw, 
touched his eyes, as what he felt did his ſkin. It was alſo a confiderable time before he could remember which was 
the cat, and which the dog, though often informed, withaut firft feeling them. 2 

(E) The author is here miſtaken: Dr Blacklock only ſaw the light for five months. 


— 
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of colour, however accurately he may ſpeak of coloured tj, 
objects, his language muſt he like that of a parrot } 
without meaning, or without ideas. Homer, Milton 
and Offian, had been long acquainted with the viſible 
world before they were ſurrounded with clouds and 
ever-during darkneſs. They might, therefore, ſtill 
retain the warm and pleaſing impreſſions of what they 
had ſeen, Their deſcriptions might be animated with 
all the rapture and enthuſiaſm which originally fired 
their boſoms when the grand or delightful objects which 
they delineated were immediately beheld. Nay, that 
enthuſiaſm might ſtill be heightened by a bitter ſenſe 
of their loſs, and by that regret which a ſituation ſo 
diſmal might naturally inſpire. But how ſhall we ac. 
count for the ſame energy, the ſame tranſport of de- 
ſcription, exhibited by thoſe on whoſe minds viſible 
objects were either never impreſſed, or have been en- 
tirely obliterated. Yet, however unaccountable this 
fact may appear, it is no leſs certain than extraordinary, 
But delicacy and other particular circumftances forbid 
us to enter into this diſquiſition with that minuteneſs 
and preciſion which it requires. We only mention the 
fact as one amongſt the few refources for entertainment, 
and avenues to reputation, which are ſtill reſerved for 
the blind. Whoever thinks the ſubject of ſufficient con- 


ſequence to merit a nicer ſcrutiny, may conſylt the 


Preface to Blacklock's Poems, written by G. G. Eſq, | 
and printed at Edinburgh 1754; or the account of his 
life and writings by the Revs Mr Spence, prefixed to : 
a quarto edition of his poems publiſhed at London in | 
FFF 5 3 
It is hoped, however, that we ſhall not be ſuſpected g 
of partiality for inſerting a character of the ſame author "2 
by one who was a foreigner, a ſtranger to his perſon, 9 
and prepoſſeſſed in his favour by his works alone. 1 
„ Blacklock will appear to poſterity a fabulous cha- 0 
racter: even now he is a prodigy. It will be thought n 
a fiction and a paradox, that a man quite blind ſince he p 
was three years old (F), beſides having made himſclt t. 
ſo good a maſter of various languages, of Greek, Latin, t 
Italian, and French, ſhould alſo be a great poet in his t. 
own; and, without bardly ever having feen the light, _ cg t 
ſhould be ſo remarkably happy in deſcription .“ 57 10 t 
It is impoſſible to enter into a detail of particulars u, ner em- 
with reſpe& to the education of the blind. Theſe muſt chap. xi. Wi _ q 
be left to be determined by the genius, the capacity, 13 4 1 
the circumſtances, of thoſe to whom the general rules of the ei 5 
which may be given ſhould be applied. Mauch there- cationotl 8 
fore muſt depend on their fortunes, much on their tem- blind, 1 
per and genius; for, unleſs theſe particulars were - 
known, every anſwer which could be given to queſtions EE 
of this kind muſt be extremely general, and of conſe- di 
quence extremely ſuperficial. Befides, the taſk is ſo th 
much more arduous, becauſe whoever attempts it can re 
expect to derive no aſſiſtance from thoſe who have writ- B 
ten on education before him: And though the blind 1 
have excelled in more than one ſcience; yet, except in 20 
the caſe of Saunderſon, profeſſor of mathematics in the wy 
univerſity of Cambridge, concerning whom we {hall th 


afterwards have occaſion to ſpeak, it does not appear, 
that any of them have been conducted to that «ge 
| 0 


1 FH 


nd and, of eminence, At which they arrived, upon a premedi- 


been led through the general courſe and ordinary forms 
of diſcipline 3 and that, if any circumſtances were fa- 
vourable to their genius, they rather proceeded from 
accident than deſi gn. ; 16 9 Hit! 16 15 
This fact, if not ſupported by irrefragable evidence, 
ould, for the honour of human nature, have been 
ſuppreſſed. When contemplated by a man of bene- 
volence and underſtanding, it is not eaſy to gueſs whe- 
ther his mortification or aſtoniſhment would be molt ſen- 
bly felt, If a heart that glows with real philanthropy 
muſt feel for the whole vital creation, and become, in 
ſome meaſure, the ſenſorium of every ſuffering inſect or 
reptile ; how muſt our ſympathy [increaſe in tenderneſs 
and force, when the diſtreſſed individuals of our own 
ſpecies become its objects? Nor do the blind bear fo 
{mall a proportion to the whole community, as, even 
in a political view, to be neglected. Hut in this, as in 
every other political crime, the puniſhment returns upon 
the — in which it is committed. Thoſe abandoned 
and unimproved beings, who, under the influence of 
proper culture and diſcipline, might have ſucceſsfully 
concurred in producing and augmenting the general 
welfare, become the nulſances and burdens of thoſe very 
6 ſocieties who have neglected them. 

jthe There is perhaps na rank of beings in the ſenſible 
de. univerſe, who have ſuffered from nature or: accident, 
den more meritorious of public compaſſion, or better qua- 
pay, lified to repay its generous exertions, than the blind. 
e hm. They are meritorious of compaſſion; for their ſphere 
ly. ol action and obſervation is infinitely more limited than 
that of the deaf, the lame, or of thoſe who labour un- 
der any other corporeal infirmity confiſtent with health. 
They are better qualified to repay any friendly inter- 
poſition for their bappineſs ; becauſe, free from the di- 
traction which attenda that multipheity of objects and 
purſuits that are continually obvious to the ſight, 
they are more attentive to their own internal ceconomy, 
to the particular notices of good and evil impreſſed on 
their hearts, and to that peculiar province in which 


6e they are circumſcribed by the nature and cultivation of 
% their powers. i Flite Axa 
Jeratura, jr em- Tt will eaſily occur to the reader, that, if the pupil 


chap. v. -” ſhould not be placed in ealy circumſtances, muſic is his 
1 readieſt and moſt prabable reſource,” Civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical employments have either ſomething 1n their 
own nature, or in the invincible prejudices of mankind, 
which renders them almoſt entirely inacceſſible to thoſe 
who have loſt the uſe of fight. No liberal and culti- 
vated mind can entertain the leaſt heſitation iu conelu- 
ding, that there is nothing, either in the nature of 
things, or even in the poſitive inſtitutions of genuine 
religion, repugnant to the idea of a blind elergyman. 
But the novelty of the phenomenon, while it aſtoniſnes 
vulgar and contracted underſtandings, inflames their 


cation of il 


blind. 


u. real to rage and madneſs, Beſides, the adventitious 
e trappings and ceremonies aſſumed by ſome churches as 
l the drapery of religion, would, according to theſe ſy- 
ry lems, render the f 


a acerdotal office painful, if not im- 
f Niet practicable, to the blind. : 
L yy, e have, ſome years ago, read of a blind gentleman“, 
deſcended from the ſame family with the celebrated lord 
erulam, who, in the city of Bruſſels, was with bigh 
Pprobation created doctor of laws; fince that period 


L 99 F 


tated plan. One ſhould rather imagine, that they have 


B T 


we have been honoured with his correſpondence, He lind. 


was deprived of fight at nine years of age by an arrow 
from a croſs-bow whilſt he was attempting to ſhoot it. 
When he had recovered his health, which had ſuffered 
by the ſhock, he purſued the ſame plan of education in 
which he had been engaged; and having heard that 
one Nicaſius de Vourde, born blind, who lived towards 
the end of the 151 century, after having diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his ſtudies in the univerſity of Lovain, took 
his degree as doctor of divinity in the univerſity of Cd- 
logne; this motive prevailed with him to make the 
ſame attempt. But the public, curſed with prejudices 
for which the meaneſt ſenſitive nature might bluſh, pre- 
judices equally beneath the brutality and ignorance of 
the loweſt animal. inſtiuct, treated his intention with ri- 
dicule: even the profeſſors were not far from being of 
that ſentiment ; and they admitted him into their 

ſchools, rather from an impreſſion that it might amuſe 
him, than become of any uſe to him. He had the good 

fortune, however, contrary to their expectations, to 
obtain the firſt places amongft bis condiſciples. It Wes 

then ſaid, that ſuch rapid advances might be made in 

the preliminary branches of his education; but would 

ſoon be effectually checked by ſtudies of a more pro- 

found and abſtracted nature. This, it ſeems, was re- 


peated from ſchool to ſchool, through the whole climax 


of his purſuits; and when, in the courſe of academical 
pork it became neceſſary to ſtudy poetry, it was the 
general voice that all was over, and that at length he 


had reached his ne plus ultra, But here he likewiſe 


confronted their prepoſſeſſions, and taught them the im- 
menſe difference between blindneſs of body and blind- 
neſs of ſoul, Aſter continuing his ſtudies in learning 
and philoſophy for two years more, he applied himſelf 
to law, took his degree in that feience, commenced 
pleading counſellor or advocate in the council of Bra- 
bant, and has had the pleaſure of terminating almoſt 
every ſuit in which he has been engaged to the ſatis - 
faction of his client. | | | 


5 8 18 
HFad it not been for a fact ſo ſtriking and ſo well Law diffi- 


authenticated, though there eould have been no doubt Lins, 
that a blind man might diſcharpe the office of a cham- * 4 8 
ber- counſel with ſueceſs; yet, as a barriſter, his dif- blind. * 
ficulties muſt have appeared more formidable, if not 
abſolutely inſuperable. For he ſhould remember all 

the ſources, whether in natural equity or poſitive inſti- 
tutions, whether in common or ſtatutory law, from 
whence his argument ought to be drawn. He muſt be 

able to ſpecify, and to arrange in their proper order, 

all the material objectious of his antagoniſts : theſe he 

muſt likewiſe anſwer as they were propoſed, extempore. 
When, therefore, it is confidered how difficult it is. 

to temper the natural aſſociations of memory with the 
artificial arrangements of judgment, the deſultory flights 

of imagination with the calm and regular deductions 

of reaſon, the energy and perturbation of paſſion with 

the coolneſs and tranquillity of deliberation, ſome idea 

may be formed of the arduous taſk which every blind 

man muſt atchieve, who undertakes to purſue the law 

as a profeſſion. Perhaps aſſiſtances might be drawn 

from Cicero's treatiſe on Topics and on Invention ; 
which, if happily applied and improved, might leſſen 

the diſparity of a blind wan to others, but could ſcarcely 

place him on an equal footing with his brethren. And 

it ought to be fixed as an inviolable maxim, that no 
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B Li! 
Blind. blind man ought ever to engage in any province in 


9 Which it is not in his power to excel. This may at firſt 
The blind, ſight appear paradoxical ; but it is eaſily explained. For 


naturally the conſciouſneſs of the obvious advantages poſſeſſed 
3 den. by others, habitually prediſpoſes a blind man to deſpon- 


cy, ſhoula dency 3: and if he ever gives way to deſpair (which he 
be ſtimula- will be too apt to do when purſuing any acquiſition 
ted by the where others have a better chance of ſucceſs than him- 
ere of ſelf), adieu, for ever adieu, to all proficiency, His 
— ſoul finks into irretrievable depreſſion ; his abortive at- 
tempts inceſſantly prey upon his ſpirit ; and he not 
only loſes that vigour and elaſticity of mind which are 
neceſſary to carry him through life, but that patience 

20 and ſerenity which alone can qualify him to enjoy it. 
Phyſie per- In this recapitulation of the learned e's wi we 
pre wr have intentionally omitted phyſic ; becauſe the ob- 
4 hs blind. ſtacles which a blind man muſt encounter, whether in 
| the theory or practice of that art, will be more eaſily 
conceived by our readers than deſcribed in detail. From 

this, therefore, let us paſs to more general ſubjects. 
It has been formerly hinted, that the blind were 
objects of compaſſion, becauſe their ſpheres of action 
and obſervation were limited: and this is certainly true. 
For what is human exiſtence, in its preſent ſtate, if 
you deprive it of action and contemplation? Nothing 
then remains but the diſtinction which we derive from 
form or from ſenſitive and loco- motive powers. But 
for theſe, unleſs directed to happier ends by ſuperior 
faculties, few rational beings would, in our opinion, be 
grateful. The moſt important view, therefore, which 
we can entertain in the education of a perſon deprived 
of ſight, is to redreſs as effectually as poſſible the na- 
tural diſadvantages with which he is encumbered ; or, 
in other words, to enlarge as far as poſſible the ſphere 
of his knowledge and activity. This can only be done 
by the improvement of his intellectual, imaginative, or 
mechanical, powers ; and which of theſe ought to be 
21 moſt afſiduoufly cultivated, the genius of every indivi- 
Too much dual alone can determine. Were men to judge of things 
pay” we. fed by their intrinſic natures, leſs would be expected from 
blind. the blind than others. But, by ſome pernicious and 
unaccountable prejudice, people generally hope to find 
them either poſſeſſed of preternatural talents, or more 
attentive to thoſe which they have than others : For it 

was not Rocheſter's opinion alone, 


That if one ſenſe ſhould be ſuppreſs'd, 
It but retires into the reſt. 


Hence it unluckily happens, that blind men, who 
in common life are too often regarded as rareeſnows, 
when they do not gratify the extravagant expectations 
of their ſpectators, too frequently fink in the general o- 
pinion, and appear much leſs confiderable and merito- 
Tious than they really are. This general diffidence of 
their powers at once deprives them both of opportunity 
and ſpirit to exert themſelves; and they deſcend, at 
laſt, to that degree of infignificance in which the pub- 
he eſtimate has fixed them, From the original dawn- 
ing, therefore, of reaſon and ſpirit, the parents and 
22 tutors of the blind ought to inculcate this maxim, That 
The ele- it is their indiſpenſable duty to excel, and that it is ab- 
ments of e- ſolutely in their power to attain a high degree of emi- 


Aucation for nence. To impreſs this notion on their minds, the firſt 


Fad nol objects preſented to their obſervation, and the firſt me- 


ther be too thods of improvement applied to their underſtanding, 


difficult nor ought, with no great difficulty, to be comprehenſible 


too caſy. 
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inſufficiency for our own happineſs. ' This impreſſion, 
which, even in his moſt improved ftate, will be too 


B 1 1 


by thoſe internal powers and external ſenſes which they nj, 
poſſeſs. Not that improvement ſhould 'be rendered | 
quite eaſy to them, if ſuch a plan were poſſible. For 

all difficulties, which are not really or apparently in- 
ſuperable, heighten the charms and enhance the value 

of thoſe acquiſitions which they ſeem to retard. But. 
care ſhould be taken that theſe difficulties be not mag. 
nified or exaggerated by 3 3 for it has be. 
fore been mentioned, that the blind have a painful ſenſe 

of their own incapacity, and conſequently a ſtrong 
e to deſpair continually awake in their minds, 

or this reaſon, «parents and relations ought never to The pow 
be too ready in offering their aſſiſtance to the blind in of ache 
any office which they can perform, or in any acquiſi. |} _ | 
tion which they can procure for themſelves, whether Ar. 
they are prompted by amuſement or neceſſity. Let a be fupet 
blind boy be permitted to walk through the neighbour. del. 
hood without a guide, not only though he fhould run 
ſome hazard, but eventhough he ſhould ſuffer ſome pain. 

If he has a mechanical turn, let him not be denied 
the uſe of edge-tools ; for it is better that he ſhould 
loſe a little blood, or even break a bone, than be per- 
petually confined to the ſame place, debilitated in his 
frame, and depreſſed in his mind. Such a being can 
have no employment but to feel his own weakneſs, and 
become his own- tormentor ; or to transfer to others 
all the malignity and peeviſhneſs ariſing from the na- 
tural, adventitious, or imaginary, evils which he feels. 
Scars, fractures, and diſlocations, in his body, are trivial 
misfortunes compared with imbecility, timidity, or fret- 
fulneſs of mind. Beſides the ſenfible and dreadful ef- 
feats which inactivity muſt have in relaxing the nerves 
and conſequently in deprefling the ſpirits, nothing can 
be more productive of {rag envy, peeviſhneſs, and 
every paſlion that corrodes the ſoul to agony, than a 
painful impreſſion of dependence on others, and of our 


deeply felt by every blind man, is redoubled by that 
utter incapacity of action which muſt- reſult from the 
officious humanity of thoſe who would anticipate or 
ſupply all his wants, who would prevent all his motions, 
who would do or procure every thing for him without 
his own interpoſition. It is the courſe of nature, that 
blind people, as well as others, ſhould ſurvive their pa- 
rents; or it may happen that they ſhould likewiſe ſur- 
vive thoſe who, by the ties of blood and nature, are 
more immediately intereſted in their happineſs than the 
reſt of mankind. When, therefore, they fall into the 
hands of the world in general, ſuch exigences as they 
themſelves cannot redreſs will be but coldly and lan- 
uidly ſupplied by others. Their expectations will be 
pig and frequent, their diſapointments many and ſen- 
ſible; their petitions will often be refuſed, ſeldom fully 
gratified; and, even when granted, the concefiion will 
be ſo ungraceful, as to render its want infinitely more 
tolerable than its fruition. For all theſe reaſons, we 
repeat it once more (becauſe it can never be too fre. 
quently reiterated), that, in the formation of a blind 
man, it is infinitely better to direct than ſuperſede his 
own exertions. From the time that he can move an 
feel, let him be taught to ſupply his own exigences; to 
dreſs and feed himſelf; to run from place to place, © 
ther for exerciſe, or in purſuit of his own toys or ne- 
ceſſaries. In 
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ind, In theſe excurſions, however, it will be highly pro- which may be placed two rolling cylinders to give it Blind. 


per for his parent or tutor to ſuperintend his motions. 


at a diſtance, without ſeeming to watch over him. A 
vigilance too apparent, may impreſs him with a notion 
that malignity or ſome other ſelfiſh motive may have 
produced it. When dangers are obvious and preat, 
| ſuch as we incur by rivers, precipices, & c. thoſe who 
are entruſted with the blind will find it neither neceſſary 
nor expedient to make their vigilance a ſecret. They 
ought then to acquaint their pupil, that they are pre- 
ſent with him; and to interpoſe for his preſervation, 
whenever his temerity renders it neceſſary. But ob- 
je&s of a nature leſs noxious, which may give him ſome 
pain without any permanent injury or mutilation, may 
with deſign be thrown in his way, providing, how- 
ever, that this deſign be always induſtriouſſy concealed. 
For his own experience of their bad effects will be an 
infinitely more eloquent and ſenſible monitor, than 


the abſtract and frigid counſels of any adviſer whatever. 


24 When the volatile ſeaſon of puerile amuſement is 


. expired, and the impetuous hurry of animal-ſpirits 
] 


e blind. ſubſides, — the whole demeanour of his pupil the 


tutor will probably obſerve a more ſenſible 1 e of 
timidity and precaution, and his activity will then re- 
quire to be ſtimulated more than reſtrained. In this 
criſis, exerciſe will be found requiſite, rather to pre- 
reſerve health, and facilitate the vital functions, than 
merely for recreation. Of all the different kinds of 
lung on exerciſe, riding, not in a machine, but on horſeback, 
is by far the moſt eligible, and moſt productive of its 
end. On theſe occaſions, however, care mult be ta- 
ken that the horſes employed may neither be capricious 
nor unmanagable; for on the manſuetude of the crea- 
ture which he rides, not only his ſafety, but his con- 
fidence, will entirely depend. In theſe expeditions, 
whether long or ſhort, his companion or attendant ought 
conſtantly to be with him; and the horſe ſhould always 
either be taught implicitly to follow itz guide, or be 
conducted by a leading rein befides the bridle which 
6 he himſelf holds. Next to this mode of exerciſe, is 
= " walking. If the conſtitution of the blind boy be tolerably 
dar o. robuſt, let him be taught to endure every viciſſitude of 
lk, weather which the human ſpecies can bear with impunity. 
Forif he has been bred with too muchdelicacy, particular 
accidents may ſuperſede all his former ſeruples, and ſub- 
jet him to the neceſſity of ſuffering what will not only be 
levere in its immediate ſenſation, but dangerous in its 
future conſequences. Vet, when the cold is ſo intenſe, 
or the elements ſo tempeſtuous, as to render air and 
exerciſe abroad impracticable, there are methods of 
domeſtic exerciſe, which, though not equally ſalutary, 
may ſtill be eligible ; ſuch as dumb-bells, or the bath- 

P chair. The firſt of theſe are made of lead, confiſtin 
als of a cylinder, the middle of which may either be recti- 
lineal or arcuated for the conveniency of holding, and 
terminates at each end in a ſemiglobular maſs. Their 
weight ſhould be conformed to the ſtrength and age of 
the perſon who uſes them. The method of employing 
them is to take one in each hand, and ſwing them 


backwards and forwards. over his head, deſcribing a 


boure ſomewhat like a parabola. This not only ſtrength- 
ens the arms, and opens the cheſt, but promotes the cir- 
culation of the fluids. The bath-chair is a deal of 12 
eet in length, as free from knots and as elaftic as 
pollible, ſupported by a fulcrum at each end, upon 


greater play; when ſeated upon this, by alternately — 


depreſling it with his own weight, and ſuffering it to 
return to its natural ſituation, he gives himſelf a motion 
though not equal in its energy, yet ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the trot of a horſe. There are other elaſtic ſeats 
of the ſame kind conſtruged with ſteel ſprings, but 
one of this ſimple fabrication may anſwer the purpoſe. 
His meals ſhould be temperate, his diet light and 29 
of eaſy digeſtion. If the tone of his ſtomach be vi- Dict. 
gorous, vegetables ſhould be preferred to animal-food, 
particularly thoſe vegetables which are moſt farinaceous 
and leaſt acefcent. Fermented liquors and ardent ſpi- 
rits ſhould never be given him but to gratify the real 
demands of exhauſted nature. For though they exbi- 
larate the ſpirits, they at the ſame time corrode the 
veſſels and relax the nerves, a misfortune doubly per- 
nicious to ſedentary life. The ſafeſt and moſt whole- 
ſome beverages are milk and water. If he ſhould be 
tired with theſe, he may be indulged with the variety 
of chocolate, balm, ſage, or ground-ivy. Coffee may 
ſometimes be taken with impunity: but tea ſhould be 
interdicted with inflexible ſeverity ; for no vegetable 
juice under heaven is more noxious to ſedentary peo- 


ple *. Let him alſo, for ſimilar reaſons, be prohibi- See the ar- 


ted the uſe of tobacco in all its forms. In the obſer. tele Thee. 
vations of diet and exerciſe, let him neither be mecha- 

nically regular, nor entirely excentric. In the one caſe, 

he will be a ſlave to habit, which may create ſome in- 
convenience; in the other, he will form no habits at 

all, which may (till be productive of greater. 


The natural curiofity of children renders them ex- 8 


tremely and indefatigably inquiſitive. This diſpoſition rioſity to be 


is often peculiarly prevalent in the blind. Parents and gratified, 
tutors, therefore, ſhould gratify it whenever their an- ow _ 
ſwers can be intelligible to the pupil; when it is other- 47.00. 
wiſe, let them candidly confeſs the impoſſibility or im- reaſon to be 
propriety of anſwering his queſtions. At this period, given. 
if their: hearts be tender and their powers inventive, 
they may render his amuſements the vehicles, and his 
toys the inſtruments, of improvement : why, for in- 
ſtance, may not the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
be illuſtrated from the motion of a top, or the nature 
and power of elaſticity by the rebound of a ball. Theſe 
hints may lead to others, which, if happily improved 
and applied, .may wonderfully facilitate the progreſs of 
knowledge. Nor will the violence of exerciſe, and 
the tumult of play, be productive of ſuch perils and 
accidents as may be apprehended. 

For the encouragement of ſuch parents as chuſe 
to take theſe advices with regard to exerciſe, let us 
inform them, that though, till the age of twenty, 
ſome blind perſons were on moſt occaſions permit- 
ted to walk, to run, to play at large, they have 
yet eſcaped without any corporeal injury from theſe: 
excurſions, | | 31 

Parents of middle, or of higher rank, who are The blind 
ſo unfortunate as to have blind children, ought, by all — —— — 
poſſible means, to keep them out of vulgar company. 3 
The herd of mankind have a wanton malignity, which ous com- 
eternally impels them to impoſe upon the blind, and pany. 
to enjoy the painful ſituations in which theſe impo- 
fitions place them. This is a ſtricture upon the hu- 
manity of our ſpecies, which nothing but the love of 
truth and the dictates of benevolence could have extort- 
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ed from us. But we (r) have known ſome who have ſuf- 
fered ſo much from this diabolical mirth in their own 
perſons, that it is natural for us, by all the means in 
our power, to prevent others from becoming its victims. 

Blind people have infinitely more to fear from the 
levity and ignorance, than from the ſelfiſhneſs and ill 
nature, of mankind. In ſerious and important nego- 
ciations, pride and compaſſion ſuſpend the efforts of 
knavery or ſpleen; and that very infirmity, which ſo 
frequently renders the blind defenceleſs to. the arts of 
the inſidious, or to the attempts of malice, is a power- 
ful incentive to pity, which is capable of b 
fury itſelf. Villany, which frequently piques itſe 
more upon the arts by which it prevails, than upon the 
advantages which it obtains, may often with contempt 
reje& the blind, as ſubjects beneath the dignity of its 
operation; but the ill-natured buffoon conſiders the 
rok malicious effects of his merriment as a mere jeſt, 
without reflecting on the ſhame or indignation which 
they inſpire when inflicted on a ſenſible temper, 


Blind. 


— 
E 
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They muſt But vulgar credulity and ignorance are no leſs dan- 
| ue. . gerous to thoſe who want ſight, than the falſe and me- 
mitted to 


hear mar. chanical wit ſo univerſally practiſed in common life. 
vellous and We know, we ſympathetically feel, the ſtrong propen- 
frightful ſity of every illiterate mind, to relate or to believe what - 
tales. ever is marvellous and dreadful. Theſe impreſſions, 

when early imbibed, can ſcarcely be eradicated by all 


33 the conſpiring efforts of mature reaſon, and confirmed 

The aflocia- experience. Thoſe philoſophers who have attempted 
OP —_ K. to break the alliance between darkneſs and ſpectres, 
ned and were certainly inſpired by laudable motives. But they 
ſpectres mult give us leave to aſſert, that there is a natural and 


founded in eſſential connection betwixt night and orcas. Were 


nature. we endued with ſenſes to advertiſe us of every noxious 


object before its contiguity could render it formidable, 
our panics would probably be leſs frequent and ſenſible 
than we really feel them. Darkneſs and filence, there- 
fore, have ſomething dreadful in them, becauſe they 
ſuperſede the vigilance of thoſe ſenſes which give us 
the earlieſt notices of things. If you talk to a blind 
boy of inviſible beings, let benevolence be an inſepa- 
rable ingredient in their character. You may, if you 
pleaſe, tell him of departed ſpirits, anxious for the wel- 
fare of their ſurviving friends; of miniſtering angels, 
who deſcend with pleaſure from heaven to execute the 
purpoſes of their Maker's benignity; you may even 
regale his imagination with the ſportive gambols and 
innocent frolics of fairies ; but let him hear as ſeldom 
as poſſible, even in ſtories which he knows to be fabu- 
lous, of plaintive ghoſts, vindictive fiends, or aven- 
ging furies. They ſeize and pre-occupy every avenue 
of terror which is open in the ſoul ; nor are they eaſily 
diſpoſſeſſed. Sooner ſhould we hope to exoreiſe a ghoſt, 


or appeaſe a fury, than to obliterate their images in a 


warm and ſuſceptible imagination, where they have 
been habitually impreſſed, and where theſe feelings 
If hor- 
kind ſhould agitate the heart of a blind 
boy, (which may happen notwithſtanding the moſt 
ſtrenuous endeavours to prevent it), the ſtories which 


34 . 
The mechod cannot be diſſipated by external phenomena. 
of diſipat- rors of this 
ing the fears 
of the blind. 


s } 


dicule. This, however, muſt be cautiouſly applied, 


1 


he has heard will be moſt eſfectually diſcredited by ri. Ang 
by gentle and delicate gradations. If he is inſpireq 
with- terror by effects upon his ſenſes, the cauſes of 
which he cannot inveſtigate, indefatigable Pains muſt 

be taken to explain theſe phenomena, and to confirm 

that explication, whenever it can be done, by the teſti. 
mony of his own ſenſes and his own experience. The 
exertion. of his locomctive and mechanical powers (the 

ri ghts of which we have formerly endeavoured to aſſert) 

will ſenſibly contribute to diſpel theſe terrors. 

His inventive faculties ought hkewiſe to be indulged The lie 
with the ſame freedom. The data which they explore tion of dt 
may be preſented in;fuch a manner, as to render dif. ere may 
coveries eaſy; but ill let invention be allowed to co. N 
operate, The internal triumph and exultation which anticipate 
the mind feels from the attainment and conviction of nor check 
new truths, heightens their charms, impreſſes them deep © 
on the memory, and gives them an influence in practice 
of which they could not otherwiſe have boaſted. 

There are a ſort of people in the world, whoſe views 
and education have been ſtrictly confined to one pro- 
vince, and whoſe converſation is of conſequence limited 
and technical. Theſe, in literary intercourſe, or faſh- 
ionable life, are treated with univerſal contempt, and 
branded with the odious name of mere men of buſineſs, 


Nor is it any wonder, that the converſation of ſuch 


ſhould prove nauſeous and diſguſting. It would be arro- 
gance in them to expect, that 5 perſons ſhould 
either enter into their private intereſts, or the peculia- 
rities of their craft, with a warmth equal to their 
own. We have known the intrufion of ſuch a perſon 
involve a numerous company in gloom, and terminate 
the freedom and vivacity of agreeable diſcourſe in lazy 
yawning and diſcontented ſilence. Of all innocent cha- 
racers, this ought to be avoided by the blind; be- 
cauſe, of all others, it is the character which they run 
the greateſt hazard of adopting. ' "The limitation of 
their powers naturally contracts their views and pur- 
ſuits, and, as it were, concentres their whole intellec- 
tual faculties in one, or at beſt in few objects. Care 
ſhould therefore be taken to afford the mind à theatre 
for its exertions, as extenſive as poſſible, without di- 
verting it from one great end, which, in order to ex- 
cel, it ought for ever to have in proſpect. 36 | 
There are few fciences in which the blind have not i „ 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves: even thoſe whoſe acquiſition ind. 
ſeemed- eſſentially to depend upon viſion, have at laſt 
yielded to genius and induſtry, tho' deprived of that 
advantage. Mr Sanderſon, whom we formerly men- 
tioned, has left behind him the moſt ſtriking evidences 
of aſtoniſhing proficiency in thoſe retired and abſtract 
branches of mathematics which appeared leaſt accel- 
ſible to perſons of his infirmity. Sculpture (6) and 
painting are not, perhaps, the moſt practicable arts for 
a blind man ; yet is he not excluded from the plealing 
creation and extenſive regions of fancy. However 
unaccountable it may appear to the abſtra& philoſopher, 
yet nothing is more certain in fact, than that a blind 
man may, by the inſpiration of the muſes, or, to uy 


(r) The author of theſe obſervations, though he chuſes to expreſs himſelf in this manner, is blind. 

(G) Yet there ere inſtances of perſons who have been enabled to take the figure and idea of /a face by the touch, 
and mould it in wax with the utmoſt exactneſs; as was the caſe of the blind ſculptor mentioned by De Piles, who thus 
took the likeneſs of the duke de Bracciano in a dark cellar, and made a marble ſtatue of king Charles I. with great 
elegance and juſtneſs, Vid. De Piles Cours de Peint. p. 329. and Wolf. Pſychol, Rat. & 162. 
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the figure of its mythological dreſs, may, by the ef- 


-—— forts of a cultivated genius, exhibit in poetry the moſt 


natural images and animated deſcriptions, even of viſible 
objects, without either incurring or deſerving the im- 
atation of plagiariſm. 2 5 | 

In the ſiſter art of muſic, there are, at preſent, living 
and noble inſtances how far the bliid may proceed. 

If we look into former periods, we ſhall find illuſ- 
trious and pregnant examples, how amply nature has 
capacitated the blind to excel both in the ſcientific and 

ractical departments of mufic. In the 16® century, 


when the progreſs of improvement both in melody and 


harmony was rapid and conſpicuous, Franciſcus Sali- 


nas was eminently diſtinguiſhed. He was born A. D. 
1514, at Burgos in Spain; and was ſon to the treaſurer 
of that city. Tho? afflicted with incurable blindneſs, 
he was profoundly {killed both in the theory and prac- 
tice of muſic. As a performer, he 1s celebrated by his 
cotemporaries with the higheſt encomiums. As a theo- 
riſt, his book, if we may believe Sir John Hawkins, is 
equal in value to any now extant in any language. Tho? 
he was deprived of ſight in his earlieſt infancy, he does 


not content himſelf to delineate the various phenomena 


in muſic, but the principles from whence they reſult, 
the relations of ſound, the nature of arithmetical, 
geometrical, and harmonical ratios, which at that pe- 
riod were eſteemed eſſential to the theory of muſic, 
with a degree of intelligence which would have de- 
ſerved admiration tho' he had been in full poſſeſſion of 
every ſenſe requiſite for theſe diſquiſitions. He was 
taken to Rome in the retinue of Petrus Sarmentus 
archbiſhop of Compaſtella; and having paſſed twenty 
years in Italy, he returned to Salamanca, where he ob- 
tained the.profeſſorſhip of muſic, an office at that time 
equally reſpectable and lucrative. Having diſcharged 
it with reputation and ſucceſs for ſome time, he died 
at the venerable age of 77. 

In the fame period flouriſhed Caſpar Krumbhorn, 
blind from-the third year of his age : yet he compo- 
ſed ſeveral pieces in many parts with ſo much ſucceſs, 
and performed both upon the flute and violin ſo exqui- 


ſitely, that he was diſtinguiſhed by Auguſtus elector 


of Saxony. But preferring his native Sileſia to every 
other country, he returned thither, and was appointed 
organift of the church of St Peter and Paul in the city 
of Lignitz, where he likewiſe had often the direction 
of the muſical college, and died June 11 1621. 

To theſe might be added Martini Peſenti of Venice, 
a compoſer of vocal and inſtrumental muſic almoſt of 
a] kinds, tho' blind from his nativity ; with other ex- 
amples equally worthy of public attention. But if 
vulgar prejudice is capable of bluſhing at its own con- 
temptible character, or of yielding to conviction, thoſe 
already quoted are more than ſufficient to ſhew the 
muſical jugglers of our time, who are generally as 
abſolute ſtrangers to learning and taſte as to virtue, 
that their art is no monopoly with which thoſe alone 
Who ſee are inveſted by the irreverſible decree of heaven. 
For Sanderſon's method of calculation, both in a- 
rithmetie and algebra, ſee the account prefixed to his 
own treatiſe on that ſubject. But there is a much ful- 
r and more circumſtantial detail both of its nature 
and its various uſes, given by Mr Diderot in his © Let- 

ter concerning the Blind, for the uſe of thoſe who 


* ſee,” which we ſhall here tranſlate. © 
or. II. 


1197 J 


3 


&« It is much eaſier (ſays that author) to uſe ſigns 
already invented, than to become their inventor ; as 
one 1s forced to do, when engaged in circumſtances 
for which he is not provided. Of what advantage 
might not this be to Sanderſon to find a palpable arith- 
metic already prepared for him at five years of age, 


/ 


which he might otherwiſe have felt the neceſſity of in- 
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venting for himſelf at the advanced period of twenty- 


five? This Sanderſon, Madam, is an author deprived 


of ſight, with whom it may not be foreign to our pur- 
poſe to amuſe you. They relate prodigies of him; 
and of theſe prodigies there is not one, which his pro- 
greſs in the belles lettres, and his mathematical at- 
tainments, do not render credible. 

+ The ſame inſtrument ſerved him for algebraical 
calculations, and for the conſtruction of rectilineal fi- 
gures. You would not, perhaps, be ſorry that I ſhould 
give you an explication of it, if you thought your 
mind previouſly qualified to underſtand it: and you 
ſhall ſoon perceive that it preſuppoſes no intellec- 
tual preparations of which you are not already miſ- 
treſs ; and that it would be extremely uſeful to you if 
you ſhould ever be ſeized with the inclination of making 
long calculations by touch. | 

« Imagine to yourſelf a ſquare, ſuch as you ſee, 
fig. 1. no 1. divided into four equal parts by perpen- 
dicular lines at the fides, in ſuch a manner, that it may 
preſent you the nine points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Suppoſe this ſquare pierced with nine holes capable of 
receiving pins of two kinds, all of equal length and 
thicknels but ſome with heads a little larger than the 
others, | 5 f 

„The pins with large heads are never placed any 


| where elſe but in the centre of the ſquare; thoſe with 


ſmaller heads never but at the ſides, except in one ſingle 
caſe, which is that of making the figure 1, where none 
are placed at the ſides. The ſign of nothing is made 
by placing a pin with a large head in the centre of the 
little ſquare, without putting any other pin at the ſides“. 
The number 1 is repreſented by a pin with a ſmall 
head placed in the centre of the ſquare, without put- 
ting any other pin at the-{ides: the number 2 by a pin 
with a large head placed in the centre of the ſquare, 
and by a pin with a ſmall head placed on one of 
the ſides at the point 1: the number 3 by a pin with 
a large. head placed in the centre of the ſquare, and 
by a pin with a ſmall head placed on one of the ſides 
at the point 2: the number 4 by a pin with a large 
head placed in the centre of the ſquare, and by a pin with 
a ſmall head placed on one of the fides at the point 3: 
the number 5 by a pin with a large head placed in the 
centre of the ſquare, and by a pin with a ſmall head 
placed on one of the ſides at the point 4: the number 6 
by a pin witha large head placed in the centre of the 
ſquare, and by a pin with a ſmall head placed on one 
of the ſides at the point 5: the numher 7 by a pin 
with a large head placed in the centre of the ſquare, 
and by a pin with a ſmall head placed on one of the 
ſides at the point 6: the number 8 by a pin with a 
large head placed in the centre of the ſquare, and by 
a pin with a ſmal] head placed on one of the fides at 


Plate LVI. 


* See Fig. Is 
n z, 


the point 7. The number-g by a pin with a large 


head placed in the centre of the ſquare, and by a pin 
with a ſmall head placed on one of the ſides at the 
point 8, 4 
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dE 2 
Here are plainly ten different expreſſions obvious 
to the touch, of which every one anſwers to one of 
our ten arithmetical characters. Imagine now a ta- 
ble as large as you pleaſe, divided into ſmall ſquares, 
horizontally ranged, and ſeparated one from the other 
at ſimilar diſtances, as yon ſee it in No 3. Thus you 
will have the inſtrument of Sanderſon. ; 
« You may eaſily conceive that there is not any 
number which one cannot expreſs upon this table; and, 
by conſequence, no arithmetical operation which one 
cannot execute upon it. ö ; 
Let it be propoſed, for inftance, to find the ſum, 
or to work the addition, of the nine numbers following. 
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J expreſs them on the table in the order as they 
are dictated to me; the firſt figure at the left of the 
firſt number, upon the firſt ſquare to the left of the 


firſt line; the ſecond figure, to the left of the firſt 


number, upon the ſecond ſquare to the left of the ſame 
line; and ſo of the reſt. 

I place the ſecond number upon the ſecond row 
of ſquares, units beneath units, and tens beneath tens, 
&c. | ; 

I place the third number upon the third row of 
ſquares, and ſo of the reſt. Then with my fingers 
running-over each of the rows vertically from the bot- 
tom to the top, beginning with that which is neareſt to 


my right, I work the addition of the numbers which 


are expreſſed, and mark the ſurplus of the tens at the 
foot of that column. I then paſs to the ſecond co- 
lumn, advancing towards the left ; upon which I ope- 
rate in the ſame manner; from thence to the third; 
and thus in ſucceſſion I finiſh my addition. 

« We ſhall now ſee how the ſame table ſerved him 
for demonſtrating the properties of rectilineal figures. 
Let us ſuppoſe this propoſition to be demonſtrated, 
That parallelograms which have the ſame baſis and the 
ſame height are equal in their ſurfaces. ' He placed his 
pins as may be ſeen fig. 1. Ne 4. He gave names to 
the angular points, and finiſhed his demonſtration with 

his fingers, 

« If we 
with Jarge heads, to mark the limits of his figures, 
around theſe he might arrange his pins with ſmall heads 
in nine different manners, all of which were familiar 
to him. Thus he ſcarcely found any embarraſſment 
but in thoſe caſes where the great number of angular 
points which he was under a neceſſity of naming in his 
demonſtration obliged him to recur to the letters of the 
alphabet. We are not informed how he employed 
them. | | | 

„% We only know, that his fingers ran over the 
board with aſtoniſhing agility ; that he undertook 
with ſucceſs the longeſt calculations; that he could in- 
terrupt the ſeries, and diſcover his miſtakes ; that he 
proved them with the greateſt eaſe; and that his la- 
bours required infinitely leſs time than one could have 
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imagined, by the exactneſs and promptitude with Bing 


large heads in the centres of all the ſquares: having of the in. 
done this, no more remained to him but to fx their vent, 
values by pins of ſmaller heads, except in caſes 


perception to thoſe who ſee, may perform the ſame 41 


ſuppoſe that Sanderſon only employed pins 


B L I 


which he prepared his inſtruments and diſpoſed his 


„ This preparation conſiſted in placing pins with Preparaig 


where it was neceſſary to mark an unit; then he pla- 
ced in the centre of a ſquare a pin with a ſmall head, 
in the place of a pin with a large head with which it 
had been occupied. — | 5 
« Sometimes, inſtead of forming an entire line with 
theſe pins, he contented himſelf with placing ſome 
of them at all the angular points, or points of inter- 
ſection; around which he tied filk threads, which 
finiſhed the formation of the limits of his figures *,” * See 5g. 
It may be added by way of improvement, that for 0 4. 
the diviſion of one ſeries of numbers from another, a | 
thin piece of timber in the form of a ruler with which 
lines are drawn, having a pin at each end for the holes 
in the ſquares, might be interpoſed between the two 
ſeries to be diftinguiſhed. 
"This geometrician left other inſtruments behind him; 
but as we do not know their uſes, we need not add 
their deſcriptions. | 
In the higher parts of mathematics, ſuch as conic 
ſections, the ſame folid figures which are mediums of 


uſeful office to the blind. But, for the ſtructure of A neu m- 
ſuperficial figures, we ſhould imagine, that a kind of — 
matter might be found, ſoft enough to be eaſily ſuſcep- —.— 
tible of impreſſions, yet hard enough to retain them 
till effaced by an equal preſſure. Suppoſe, for inſtance, 
a table were formed, four feet broad and eight in length; 
for the figures, that they may be the more ſenſible to 
the touch, ought to be larger than ordinary. Suppoſe 
this table had brims, or a moulding round it, riſing 
an inch above the ſurface : let the whole expanſe, then, 
be filled with bee's-wax, and the furface above preſſed 
extremely even with a poliſhed board, formed exactly 
to fit the ſpace within the mouldings. This board 
will always be neceſſary to efface the figures employed 
in former propoſitions, and prepare the ſurface for new 
ones. We think we have pondered the minuteſt in- 
convenience that can ariſe from this method of deli- 
neating and conceiving geometrical truths ; and, after 
all, the table appears to us the beſt and the leaſt trou- a 
bleſome apparatus which a blind man can uſe. We e te 
can ſee no reaſon, why general ideas of geography or meuts pn 
topography might not be conveyed to him in the fame 1 
manner, by ſpheres compoſed of or covered with the e l 
ſame impreſſible matter. The knowledge of aſtronomy . OM 
might likewiſe be of infinite uſe, both by enlarging her 
his ideas of the univerſe, and by giving him higher and of aftron 
more confirmed impreſſions of that energy by which my. 
the ſtars are moved, and of that deſign by which their 
motions are regulated. But theſe objects are too valt ; 
their diſtances, their magnitudes, their periods of re- 
volution, are too complex to be comprehended in the 
mind, or impreſſed on the memory, without ſenſible 
mediums. For this purpoſe, an orrery, or ſome ma" 
chine of a fimilar conſtruction, will be indiſpenſibly 
requiſite. i „ 
Ahe ſcience of cauſes and effects might likewiſe yield wu 


him the moſt ſublime and rational entertain, 4 
which 
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I: 5000 
which an intelligent being, in his preſent ſtate, is ſuſ- 
By this he might enter into the laws, the 
viciſſitudes, the economy, of nature. Nor is it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould be an ocular witneſs 
of the experiments by which theſe laws are detected 
and explained. He may ſafely take them for granted; 
and if, at any time, a particular experiment ſhould 

rove faithleſs, he may, from general principles, be 
able to diſcover its fallacy, whether in the nature of the 
fubject, the inaptitude of the inſtruments, or the pro- 
cels of the execution. The laws of motion, the va- 
rious ratios or proportions of forces whether ſimple or 
compound, he may calculate and aſcertain by the ſame 
means, and in the ſame method, ſo happily uſed by 
Sanderſon. © x 
Moral and theological knowledge he may eaſily ob- 
tain, either from books, or inſtructions delivered viva 
voce, The laſt, if communicated by one who under- 
ſtands and feels the ſubject, with a proper degree of 
perſpicuity and ſenfibility, are infinitely the moſt eli- 
gible. By morals, we would not merely be underſtood 
to mean a regular and inculpable ſeries of action, but 


the proper exertion and habitual arrangement of the 


whole internal economy, of which external actions are 
no more than mere expreſſions, and from which the 
higheſt and moſt permanent happineſs alone can proceed. 


Buy theology, we do not mean that ſyſtematic or ſcholiaſtic 


jargon, which too frequently uſurps its venerable name; 
but thoſe ſublime and liberal 1deas of the nature and go- 
vernment of a Supreme Being, whether diſcoverable by 
nature, or revealed in ſcripture, which inforce every moral 
obligation, which teach us what 1s the ultimate good of 
our nature, which determine our efforts, and animate our 
hopes in purſuing this moſt important of all objects. 
What Cicero ſays of the arts and ſciences may, with great 
propriety, be applied to religion: Nam cetera neque 
temporum ſunt, neque atatum omnium, neque locorum ; 
et hac fludia adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblectant, 


fecundas res ornant, adverſis perfugium ac ſolatium præ- 


bent : delectant domi, non impediunt foris ; pernoctant 
nobiſcum, perigrinantur, ruſticantur. Tranſlated thus: 
For other ſtudies are not ſuited to every time, to e- 
* very age, and to every place: but theſe give ſtrength 
* in youth, and joy in old age; adorn proſperity, and 
are the ſupport and conſolation of adverſity ; at home 
* they are delightful, and abroad they are eaſy; at 
* night they are company to us; when we travel, they 
* attend us; and in our rural retirements, they do not 
* forſake us. | 1 

To this may be added, that the joys of religion are 
forever adequate to the largeſt capacity of a finite and 
progreſſive intelligence; and as they are boundleſs in 
extent, ſo they are endleſs in duration. We have al- 
ready, more than once, obſerved, that the ſoul of a 
blind man is extremely obnoxious to melancholy and 
dejection. Where, therefore, can he find a more co- 
pious, intimate, permanent, and efficacious ſource of 
comfort than in religion? Let this then be inculcated 
with the utmoſt care and aſſiduity. Let the whole force 
of the ſoul be exerted in ſhewing him that it 1s reaſon- 
able. Let all the nobleſt affections of the heart be em- 
Ployed in recommending it as amiable; for we will 


\cnture to aſſert, that the votary of religion alone is 
the man,— _ 


tas } 


_ ſtate; it muſt either act, or be acted upon. 


— ¶ IS III = Sn nn nes 


Que m, fi fractus il!abatur orbis, 
In pa vidum ferieui ruine, 


Thus tranſlated ; 


Whom, though with nature's wreck oppreſs'd, 
Unmanly fears could ne'er infelt. | 

When the fituation of the blind, and its natural ef- 
fets upon their characters, are conſidered ; when we 
reflect how exquiſite their diſtreſſes, how pungent their 
diſappointments, how ſenſible their regrets, how te- 
dious and gloomy their periods of ſolitude ; we muſt 
be wretches indeed, if we can grudge either labour or 
expenſe in procuring them every ſource of entertain- 
ment, which, when procured, remains in their own 
power, and yields what may be in ſome meaſure termed 
ſelf-derived enjoyment. Theſe amuſements are prolific 
of numberleſs advantages : they afford us at once en- 
tertainment and exertion: they teach us to explore a 
thouſand reſources for preſervation and improvement, 
which would otherwiſe have eſcaped our attention: they 
render us awake and ſenſible to a thouſand notices both 
of external and intellectual objects, which would other- 
wiſe have paſſed unobſerved. ; 

Thus far have we proceeded without mentioning phi- 
lological learning; though we know it to be attain- 
able by the blind in a high degree, and though we 
are conſcious of 1ts importance both to their uſe and 
ornament. But as it 18 not indiſpenſable, and as its 
acquiſition is tedious and operoſe, we thought it leſs 
neceſſary to be early and minutely ſpecified. We can- 
not doubt, that learning different languages adds to the 
treaſure of our ideas, and renders thoſe which we poſ- 
ſeſs more clear and definite, It muſt be acknowledged, 
that the poſſeſſion of other languages elucidates our 
own. 'The technical terms of Amok every ſcience are 
exotic ; and without clearly underſtanding thoſe, we 
cannot properly poſſeſs the ideas of which they are the 
vehicles. But theſe motives are common to every can- 
didate for philological improvement with the blind. 

The paths of grammar, however, are dry and rug- 
ged; and it will be neceſſary for the pedagogue, who- 
ever he is, to take all the opportunities that offer of en- 
lightening the darkneſs and poliſhing the aſperities of 
the road. When, therefore, the intelle& of the pupil 
begins to open and exert its penetration, it will be pro- 
per to ſhew him how the nature, the forms, and ar- 
rangements, of words, flow from our ideas and their 
relations. Every ſubſtance muſt naturally be in ſome 
The ac- 
tions which it performs or ſuffers muſt be performed or 
ſuffered in ſome definite manner or degree. It muſt like- 
wiſe have ſome qualities, whether temporary and acci- 


dental, or natural and permanent. Theſe qualities muſt 


likewiſe be ſuſceptible of degrees. When different ſub- 
ſtances are conſidered in the ſame ſtate, its common par- 
ticipation forms a connection: when regarded in diffe- 
rent ſtates, that difference forms an oppoſition. The con- 
ſtant repetition of the names of ſubſtances and qualities 
produces a diſagreeable monotony in language. They 
muſt therefore be implied in other words, which like- 
wiſe in ſome caſes ſerve to connect the parts of a ſen- 
tence. There is a difference between ſuch words as 


imply the connection of ſentences, and ſuch as imply 


the connection of ſtates or circumſtances. Actions to 
be performed or ſuffered may be either poſitively affirmed 
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A compa- 
nion ſhould 
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Muſic one 


of the moſt 
proper em- 
ploy ments 

for the 
blind. Me- 
diocrity, 
however, 
pernicious. 


their connection one with another. 


fer him by no means to be initiated in it. 


S231 


and percipient ſubſtances have immediate ſenſations of 
pain or pleaſure, which likewiſe are productive of de- 
fire and averſion. To theſe ſentiments particular ſounds 
are adapted, whether immediately inſpired by nature, 
or reſulting from aſſociation and tacit convention. 

Thus we have a foundation for all the different parts 
of ſpeech; and from their natures and offices their 
forms and arrangements may be deduced, according to 
the analogy of every language. 

The art of reafoning, the knowledge of hiſtory, and 
a taſte for the belles lettres, are eaſily attainable by the 


they ſhould be inculcated, tho? at the expenſe of care 
and labour. | 


The relations of perſons ſubjected to this misfor- 


tune, if in eaſy circumſtances, will find it highly con- 


ducive to the improvement of their charge, to ſelect 


heart, and a communicative diſpoſition. Theſe two 
ſhould be taught to find their intereſt and happineſs in 
Their bed, their 
board, their walks, their entertalnments, their leſ- 
ſons, ſhould be common. Theſe are the beſt eyes 
with which art can endow a blind man; and, if pro- 
perly ſelected, they will on ſome occafions yield very 
little, in utility and perfection, to thoſe of nature; nay, 
at ſome junctures they may be preferable. | 

If the blind muſt depend upon the exerciſe of their 
own powers for bread, we have already pointed out 
muſic as their eaſieſt and moſt obvious province; but 
let it at the ſame time be remembered, that mediocrity 
in this art may prove the bittereſt and moſt effectual 
curſe which a parent can inflict upon his offspring, as 
it ſubjects them to every vitious impreſſion or habit 
which may be imbibed or contracted from the loweſt 
and moſt abandoned of mankind. If your pupil, there- 
fore, be not endowed with natural talents exquiſitely 
proper both for the theory and practice of this art, ſuf. 
If his na- 
tural genius favours your attempts, the ſpinet, harp, or 
organ, are the moſt proper inſtruments for him to be- 


gin; becauſe, by theſe inſtruments, he may be made 


more eaſily acquainted with the extent of muſical ſcales, 
with the powers of harmony, with the relations of 
which it is conſtituted, and of courſe with the theory 
of his art. It would be not only unneceſſary, but im- 
practicable, to carry him deep into the theory, before 
he has attained ſome facility in the practice. Let, 
therefore, his head and his hands, (if we may uſe the 
expreſſion), be taught to go pari paſſu. Let the one 
be inſtructed in the ſimpleſt elements, and the others 
conducted in the eaſieſt operations, firſt: contemplation 
and exerciſe will produce light in the one and promp- 
titude in the other. But, as his capacity of ſpecula- 


. ee 
of any ſubſtance, or merely attributed to them. Living 


1 


tion and powers of action become more and more ma. 


ture, diſcoveries more abſtract and retired, taſks more —— 


arduous and difficult, may be aſſigned him. He ſhould 
be taught the names and gradations of the diatonic 
ſcale, the nature and uſe of time, the diverſity of its 
modes whether fimple or mixed. He ſhould be taught 
the quantity or value of notes, not only with reſpe& 
to their pitch, but to their duration. Yet, let bim be 
inſtructed not to conſider theſe.durations as abſolutely 
fixed, but variable according to the. velocity of the 
movements in which they are placed. Thus we reckon 


a ſemibreve equal to 4 vibrations of a pendulum; a mi- 
blind; and as they are copious funds of entertainment, 


nim to 2; a crotchet to 1, &c. But, if the number 
of aliquot parts, into which a ſemibreve 1s divided, be 
great, and conſequently the value of each particular 
part ſmall, the minim, crotchet, quaver, &c. will in- 
creaſe in their intrinſic durations, though they muſt al- 


ways preſerve the ſame proportions relatively one to 
ſome one among his coevals, of a ſound underſtanding, 


a ſweet and patient temper, a docile mind, a warm. 


another. He ſhould never be habituated to take a 
piece of muſic, either from the ſound of a voice or an 
inſtrument. His companion ought to read the muſic 
by the names and values of its charaQers, with the 
ſame exactneſs as the words in any other language. 
When he becomes a conſiderable adept in the art, tan- 
gible ſigns may be invented, by which he may not only 
be enabled to read, but even to ſet, muſic for him- 
ſelf. Such exerciſes will render him infinitely more ac- 
curate, both in his principles and practice, than he would 
otherwiſe be. | | 

There is a hint of ſuch tangible ſigns given in Tan- 
ſure's muſical grammar, p. 93. and which, tho' (like 
the reſt of the book) obſcure and indigeſted, may be 
improved and applied with advantage. 


For the ſake of thoſe in whoſe hands it may not be, "Yes of 


we quote the paſſage at length. 


„As it is the pleaſure of the Almighty, that ſome n. 


perſons are deſtitute of eye-/ight ; in like manner it is 
his infinite goodneſs to make them a double amends an- 
other way, by giving them a greater ſhare of memory, 
&c. whereby they become very dexterous in playing 
on muſical inftruments, mathematics, &c. as we may 
obſerve by Dr Stanley, organiſt of St Andrews, Hol- 
burn, in London; and the blind profeſſor of mathe- 
matics in the univerſity of Cambridge; and many o- 
thers, too tedious here to mention, who were born 
blind, and never ſaw the leaſt glance of light; yet God 
gave them ſuch a light in #now/edge, that they became 
the wonder of all ſuch as had the benefit of ſeeing, &c. 

« And as blind perſons, at firſt, cannot poſſibly have 


ſo clear an idea of notes, and muſical characters, as they 


that ſee them, until they are taught by a maſter or tu- 
tor; I have (for the good-will T bear to ſuch unfortu- 
nate e e contrived the following table; that, by 
feeling, they may underſtand notes, and learn any tune 
that ſhall be ſet them, in their maſter's abſence. 
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ExXPLANATION. 


« Let A—B be a ſmooth board, 3 or 4 feet long, 
1 inch thick, and 9 inches wide, with 5 ſquare ledges 

lued thereon, each being half an inch aſunder, half an 
inch wide, and half an inch high; which riſing ledges 
repreſent our 5 lines of mulic, and their ſpaces : and 
the two outward lines, being made a little lower, may 
ſerve as leger lines, on occaſion. The cyphers repre- 


ſent ſo many holes bored into every line and ſpace, half 


an inch aſunder; wherein peggs of different ſhapes are 
to be ſet, to repreſent the ſeveral ſorts of notes and 
characters of the tune: which peggs the blind perſon 
may know by feeling, as well as he does his keys of 
the organ or harpſichord : ſo that, by keeping his fin- 
gers on the 5 lines, he feels the ſeveral peggs as they 
come on, and are ſet to repreſent the ſeveral ſorts of 
notes, on both line and ſpace ; whilſt his right hand 


ſtrikes the reſpective key, &c. he firſt knowing the 


names of all his keys, his lines, ſpaces, and the mark 
of every pegg. - Let each pegg be about half an inch 
high, when ſet in very faſt, 

„% N. B. The blind perſon mult firſt be taught the 
names of the above lines and ſpaces in both the treble 
and baſs cliffs; and that he muſt feel his treble with 
his right hand, and his baſs with the left hand ; each 
being contrary, as you may ſee by the letters of the 
above table, A and B; and mult learn each part ſe- 
parate. 1 5 
| / Peggs for Notes, &c, 

Of peggs, he mult have a great number of every 
_ to ſet his tune with, which he may mark as fol- 
o ] 6 : 
For a Semibrieve, 4 top-notches. 
Minim, 2 top-notches. 
Crotchet, 1 top-notch. 
Quaver, one corner cut off, 
Semiquaver, 2 corners cut off. 
Demiſemiquaver, all 4 corners cut off. 
Reftr, a notch-in the corner. 
A Flat, 1 notch on the fide. 
Sharp, 2 notches on the ſide. 
Point, 3 notches on the ſide. 
Bar, a flat thin top. 
Repeat, a ſharp-pointed top, &c. &c. &c. 

But it is beſt for every performer to make and 
mark his own peggs ; and deliver them one by one as 
they are called for by the perſon that ſets his une.“ 
Thus far our author. It is certain, that when play- 
ing concerto's, or, if you pleaſe, when performing in 


ſcore, the blind muſt depend upon memory, and upon 
memory alone : but happily their retentive powers are 
remarkably ſtrong ; and there are few pieces in muſic 


which will be found either too intricate to be acquired, 


or too long to be remembered, by a perſon deprived of 
ſight. M. Stanley, the gentleman formerly mentioned 
by Tanſure, performs what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing. 
If our information, which we cannot doubt, be true, 
he accompanies any leſſon with a thorough baſs, tho? 
he never has heard it before. We have never yet heard 
of any perſon, though bleſſed with the full uſe of fight, 
and with all the advantages accruing from it, who 
could thus anticipate harmony before the chords were 
ſounded, and accompany it in a manner ſuitable to its 
nat ure. 

When he becomes a more profound theoriſt, if he 
has adopted the notion that muſic and geometry are 
congenial and inſeparable, (which, however, in our 
judgment is frivolous), he may peruſe Malcolm's eſſay 
on muſic, and Treydell's theory and practice of muſic. 
But, if he chuſes to hear the ſame principles delivered 
without that unneceſſary parade and oſtentation of pro- 
fundity, let him be inſtructed by D' Alembert, (ſee the 
article Music, in this Dictionary); by Rameau, in his 
principles of compoſition; and by Rouſſeau's muſical 
dictionary, . ſubſtance of which is engroſſed in the 
preſent Work, either under the reſpective detached ar- 
ticles, or in the notes added to the article Music). It 
is true, that the forms and proportions of inſtruments, 
the thickneſs, length, and tenſion of muſical ftrings, 
may be mathematically adjuſted ; their relations one to 
another may be determined by the coincidence of their 
vibrations, or by the number and velocity of theſe vi- 
brations when diſſonant; but experience and a good 
ear are amply ſufficient for theſe purpoſes. Yet, if the 
neceſſity of geometry in muſic ſhould ſtill remain an 
indelible article in his creed, he may peruſe Dr Smith's 
philoſophical principles of harmony. There has alſo 
lately been publiſhed an explication of Tartini's theory, 
entitled, The principles and power of harmony ; which, 
after he has made conſiderable progreſs, may be read to 
him with ſenſible improvement. 
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Thus we have endeavoured to form an eſtimate of the Apoſtroph 
inconveniences ſuffered, and the advantages poſſeſſed, to the pu- 


by the blind; we have attempted to ſhow, of what 
kind of culture their remaining faculties are ſuſceptible, 
and what appeared to us the eaſieſt and propereſt means 
of their improvement. We have illuſtrated not only 
its poſſibility, but its certainty, by inconteſtable = 
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_ which demonſtrate, even in the eyes of ſcepticiſm and 


incredulity, to what degrees of eminence, both in the 
mechanical and liberal arts, the blind may be carried. 
It now remains to demand a categorical anſwer from 
ſociety, whether it is more humane and eligible, that 
ſuch unhappy perſons ſhould be ſuffered to languiſh out 
their lives in torpid and miſerable obſcurity, wretched 
in themſelves and burdenſome to others; or to cultivate 
and improve their powers in ſuch a manner, as that 
they may be qualified for internal enjoyment and pu- 


blic utility? Surely there is not a human being, who 


does not diſgrace the works of God, that can be at 
any loſs in anſwering this queſtion, Have we not then 


a right to call the world to an account ? have we not 


a right to demand, why rational beings ſuſceptible of 


felicity in themſelves, and capable of transfuſing hap- 


pineſs through the ſocieties with whom they are con- 
ne&ed, ſhould be abandoned to a ſtate of infignificance 
and miſery ? Is it poſſible that men who are every mo- 
ment ſubjected to the ſame contingencies with which 
they behold their fellow-creatures afflicted, ſhould not 
with all their ſouls endeavour to alleviate the misfor- 
tunes of their ſuffering brethren ? Is the native and he- 
reditary portion of human wo fo light and ſupportable 
in itſelf, that we ſhould negle& and deſpiſe thoſe to 
whom it is embittered by accidental circumſtances of 
horror and diſtreſs? You who are parent:, who feel 
the ſtrong and powerful pleadings of nature, do not, 
by a brutal negligence and inſenfibility, render the ex- 
iſtence which you have given a curſe to its poſſeſſors. 
Do not give them reaſon to upbraid your memory; 
and to anſwer thoſe who aſk what patrimony you have 
left them, that their ſole inheritance was ignorance, in- 
capacity, and indigence. You men of wealth and emi- 
nence, you whom Providence has rendered conſpicuous 
on the theatre of nature, to whom it has given the no- 


- bleſt opportunities of participating the divine beatitude 


by the exerciſe of univerſal benevolence and genuine 
patriotiſm, yours 1s the glorious province of bringing 
neglected merit from obſcurity, of healing the wounds 
inſicted by adverſe fortune, and of cultivating theſe 
talents which may be exerted for your own advantage 
and the honour of your ſpecies. Thus you ſhall riſe 
in the heraldry of heaven, and . your names diffuſe a 
a luſtre through the extent of ſpace and the archives of 
eternity. Otherwiſe the temporary glare and parade 
of your ſituation can produce nothing elſe but a deſ- 
picable mimicry of real and intrinſic greatneſs, and are 


no more than a ſplendid maſk to cover what in itſelf 


is infamous or deteſtable. 


By way of appendix to the preceding article, we 
ſhall add one or two very ſingular hiſtories, with which 
it is hoped our readers will not be diſpleaſed. 

An account of ſome remarkable particulars that hap- 


pened to a lady after having had the confluent kind of 


ſmall-pox.] © In the courſe of this diſeaſe, during 
which the lady was attended by the late Sir Hans 
Sloane, ſeveral threatening ſymptoms appeared, which 
however were at length overcome; and the patient 


being thought out of danger, took ſeverel doſes of ſuch 


purgative medicines as are uſually adminiſtered in the 
decline of the diſeaſe, without any bad conſequence. 

«© But in the evening of the day on which ſhe had 
taken the laſt doſe that was intended to be given her 


„ 


on that occaſion, ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized with pains ny 


and convulſions in the bowels; the pain and other ſymp. 
toms became gradually leſs violent as the force of the 
medicine abated, and by ſuch remedies as were thought 
beſt adapted to the caſe they ſeemed at length to be 
entirely ſubdued. 

They were, however, ſubdued only in appearance; 
for at eleven o' clock in the forenoon of the next qa; 
they returned with great violence, and continued ſome 
hours: when they went off, they left the muſcles of 
the lower jaw ſo much relaxed, that it fell down, and 
the chin was ſupported on the breaſt. The ſtrength of 
the patient was ſo much exhauſted during this pa- 
roxyſm, that ſhe lay near two hours with no other ſigns 
of life than a very feeble reſpiration, which was often ſo 
difficult to be diſcerned, that thoſe about her concluded 
ſne was dead. ak. | 

% From this time the fits returned periodically every 


day, at about the ſame hour. At firſt they ſeemed to 


affect her nearly in the ſame degree; but at length all 
the ſymptoms were aggravated, the convulſions became 
more general, and her arms were ſometimes convulſed 
alternately ; it alſo frequently happened, that the arm 
which was laſt convulſed remained extended and infles. 
ible ſome hours after the ſtruggles were over. Her 
neck was often twiſted with ſuch violence, that the face 
looked directly backwards, and the back part of the 
head was over the breaſt ; the muſcles of the counte- 
nance were alſo ſo contracted and writhed by the ſpaſms, 
that the features were totally changed, and it was im- 

offible to find any reſemblance of her natural aſpect 
dy which ſhe could be known. Her feet were not leſs 
diſtorted than her head; for they were twiſted almoſt 
to diſlocation at the inftep, ſo that ſhe could not walk 
but upon her ancles. | 


« To remove or mitigate theſe deplorable ſymp- 


toms, many remedies were tried ; and, among others, 
the cold bath: but either by the natural effect of the 
bath, or by ſome miſmanagement in the bathing, the 


unhappy patient firſt became blind, and ſoon after- 


wards deaf and dumb. It is not eaſy to conceive what 
could increaſe the miſery of deafneſs, dumbneſs, blind- 
neſs, and frequent paroxyſms of excruciating pain: yet 
a very conſiderable aggravation was added; for the loſs 
of her ſight, her hearing, and her ſpeech, was followed 
by ſuch a ſtricture of the muſcles of her throat, that 
ſhe could not ſwallow any kind of aliment either ſolid 
or liquid. It might reaſonably be ſuppoſed that this 
circumſtance, though it added to the degree of her 
miſery, would have ſhortened its duration : yet in this 
condition ſhe continued near three quarters of a year; 
and during that time was Core in a very uncom- 
mon manner, by chewing her food only; which having 
turned often, and kept long in her mouth, ſhe was ob- 
liged at laſt to ſpit out. L were likewiſe gar- 


gled about in her mouth for ſome time; and then re- 


turned in the ſame manner, no part of them having 
paſſed the throat by an act of deglutition : ſo that 
whatever was conveyed into the ſtomach, either of the 
juices of the ſolid food, or of liquids, was either gra- 
dually imbibed by the ſpongineſs of the parts, which 
they moiſtened, or trickled down in a very ſmall quan- 
tity along the ſides of the veſſels. | 

% But there were other peculiarities in the caſe of 


this lady, yet more extraordinary. During the 25 
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zan of her /ght and hearing, her touch and her ſmell 
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[ ferent colours of ſilk and flowers, and was ſenſible when 

any ſtranger was in the room with her. 

« After ſhe became blind, and deaf, and dumb, it 

was not eaſy to contrive any method by which a que- 

{ion could be aſked her, and an anſwer received. This 

however was at laſt effected, by talking with the fin- 

gers, at which ſhe was uncommonly ready. But thoſe 
who converſed with her in this manner, were obliged 
to expreſs themſelves by touching her hand and fingers 
inſtead of their own. | | 

« A lady who was nearly related to her, having an 
apron on, that was embroidered with filk of different 
colours, aſked her, in the manner which has been de- 
ſcribed, if ſhe could tell what colour it was? and after 
applying her fingers attentively to the figures of the 
embroidery, ſhe replied, that it was red, and blue, and 
green; which was true. The fame lady having a pink 
coloured ribbon on her head, and being willing ſtill fur- 
ther to ſatisfy her curioſity and her doubts, aſked what 
colour that was? her couſin, after feeling ſome time, an- 
ſwered that it was pink colour: this anſwer was yet 
more aſtoniſhing, becauſe it ſhewed not only a power 


of the ſame colour; the ribbon was not only diſcovered 
to be red, but the red was diſcovered to be of the pale 
kind called a pink. L 

This unhappy lady, conſcious of her own uncom- 
mon infirmities, was extremely unwilling to be ſeen by 
ſtrangers, and therefore generally retired to her cham- 
ber, where none but thoſe of the family were likely to 
come. The ſame relation, who had by the experiment 
of the apron and ribbon diſcovered the exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility of her touch, was ſoon after convinced by an ac- 
cident, that her power of ſelling was acute and refined 
in the ſame aſtoniſhing degree. 

« Being one day viſiting the family, ſhe went up to 
her couſin's chamber, and after making herſelf known, 
ſne intreated her to go down, and fit with her among 
the reſt of the family, affuring her, that there was no 
other perſon preſent : to this ſhe at length conſented, 
and went down to the parlour door; but the moment 
the door was opened, ſhe turned back, and retired to 
ner own chamber much diſpleaſed ; alleging, that there 
were ſtrangers in the room, and that an attempt had 
been made to deceive her: it happened indeed that there 
were ſtrangers in the room; but they had come in while 
the lady was above ſtairs, ſo that ſhe did not know 
they were there. When ſhe had ſatisfied her couſin of 
this particular, ſhe was pacified ; and being afterwards 


aked how ſhe knew there were ſtrangers in the room, 
ſhe anſwered, by the ſmell. 


general between perſons with whom ſhe was well ac- 


linguiſh one of her acquaintance from another without 
other aſſiſtance. She generally diſtinguiſned her friends 
by feeling their hands; and when they came in, they 
uſed to preſent their hands to her, as a mean of making 
themſelves known : the make and warmth of the hand 
produced in general the differences that ſhe diſtin- 
guiſned; but ſometimes ſhe uſed to ſpan the wriſt, and 
meaſure the fingers. A lady, with whom ſhe was very 


well acquainted, coming in one very hot day, after 


1203 _ ] 


of diſtinguiſhing different colours, but different kinds 


But though ſhe could by this ſenſe diſtinguiſh in 


quainted, and ſtrangers, yet ſhe could not ſo eaſily di- 


1 


having walked a mile, preſented her hand, as uſual; 
ſne felt it longer than ordinary, and ſeemed to doubt 
whoſe it was; but after ſpanning the wriſt, and mea- 
ſuring the fingers, ſhe ſaid, It is Mrs M. but ſhe is 
warmer to-day than ever I felt her before.” 

To amuſe herſelf in the mournful and perpetual 
ſolitude and darkneſs to which her diſorder had reduced 
her, ſhe uſed to work much at her needle; and it is re- 

markable, that her needle- work was uncommonly neat 
and exact : among many other pieces of her work that 
are preſerved in the family, is a pin-cuſhion, which can 


| ſcarce beequalled. She uſed alſo ſometimes to write; 


and her writing was yet more extraordinary than her 


needle-work : it was executed with the ſame regularity | 


and exactneſs; the character was very pretty, the lines 
were all even, and the letters placed at equal diſtances 
from each other: but the moſt aſtoniſhing particular 
of all, with reſpe& to her writing, 1s, that ſhe could 
by ſome means diſcover when a letter had by ſome mi- 
ſtake been omitted, and would place it over that part 
of the word where it ſhould have been inſerted, with a 
caret under it. It was her cuſtom to ſit up in bed at 
any hour of the night, either to write or to work, when 
her pain or any other cauſe kept her awake. 

„ 'Fheſe circumſtances were ſo very extraordinary, 
that it was long doubted whether ſhe had not ſome faint 
remains both of hearing and fight, and many experi- 
ments were made to aſcertain the matter ; ſome of theſe 
experiments ſhe accidentally diſcovered, and the diſco- 
very always threw her into violent convulſions. The 
thought of being ſuſpected of infincerity, or ſuppoſed 
capable of acting ſo wicked a part as to feign infirmi- 
ties that were not inflicted, was an addition to her miſery 
which ſhe could not bear, and which never failed to pro- 
duce an agony of mind not leſs viſible than thoſe of her 
body. A clergyman who found her one evening at work 
by a table with a candle upon it, put his hat between 
her eyes and the candle, in ſuch a manner that it was 

impoſſible ſhe could receive any benefit from the light 
of it if ſne had not been blind. She continued ſtill at 
her work, with great tranquillity ; till, putting vp her 
hand ſuddenly to rub her forehead, ſhe ſtruck it againſt 
the hat, and diſcovered what was doing; upon which 
ſhe was thrown into violent convulſions, and was not 
without great difficulty recovered. The family were, 
by theſe experiments, and by ſeveral accidental circum - 
ſtances, fully convinced that ſhe was totally deaf and 
blind ; particularly by fitting unconcerned at her work, 
during a dreadful ftorm of thunder and lightening, 
though ſhe was then facing the window, and always 
uſed to be much terrified in ſuch circumſtances. But 
Sir Hans Sloane, her phyſician, being ſtill doubtful 
of the truth of facts which were ſcarce leſs than mira- 
culous, he was permitted to ſatisfy himſelf by ſuch expe- 
riments and obſervations as he thought proper; the 
iſſue of which was, that he pronounced her to be ab- 
ſolutely deaf and blind. _ 

« She was at length ſent to Bath, where ſhe was in 
ſome meaſure relieved; her convulſions being leſs fre- 


quent, and her pains leſs. acute: but ſhe never reco- 


vered her ſpeech, her fight, or her hearing in the leaſt 
depree. | WEE 
«© Many of the letters dated at Bath, in ſome of 
which there are inſtances of interlineations with a caret, 
the writer of this narrative hath feen, and they are now 
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Blind. which demonſtrate, even in the eyes of ſcepticiſm and on that occaſion, ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized with pains Riad 
: incredulity, to what degrees of eminence, both in the and convulſions in the bowels; the pain and other Amp 
mechanical and liberal arts, the blind may be carried. toms became gradually leſs violent as the force of the 
It now remains to demand a categorical anſwer from medicine abated, and by ſuch remedies as were thought 
ſociety, whether it is more humane and eligible, that beſt adapted to the caſe they ſeemed at length to be 
ſuch unhappy perſons ſhould be ſuffered to languiſh out entirely ſubdued. 
their lives in torpid and miſerable obſeurity, wretched “ They were, however, ſubdued only in appearance; 
in themſelves and burdenſome to others; or to cultivate for at eleven o'clock in the forenoon of the next da 
and improve their powers in ſuch a manner, as that they returned with great violence, and continued ſome 
they may be qualified for internal enjoyment and pu- hours: when they went off, they left the muſcles of 
blic utility ? Surely there is not a human being, who the lower jaw ſo much relaxed, that it fell down, and 
does not diſgrace the works of God, that can be at the chin was ſupported on the breaſt. The ſtrength of 
any loſs in anſwering this queſtion. Have we not then the patient was ſo much exhauſted during this pa- 
a right to call the world to an account? have we not roxyſm, that ſhe lay near two hours with no other ſigns 
a right to demand, why rational beings ſuſceptible of of life than a very feeble reſpiration, which was often ſo 
felicity in themſelves, and capable of transfuſing hap- difficult to be diſcerned, that thoſe about her concluded 
pineſs through the ſocieties with whom they are con- ſhe was dead. FER, 
ne&ed, ſhould be abandoned to a ſtate of infignificance From this time the fits returned periodically every 
and miſery ? Is it poſſible that men who are every mo- day, at about the ſame hour. At firſt they ſeemed to 
ment ſubjected to the ſame contingencies with which affect her nearly in the ſame degree; but at length all 
they behold their fellow-creatures afflicted, ſhould not the ſymptoms were aggravated, the convulſions became 
with all their ſouls endeavour to alleviate the misfor- more general, and her arms were ſometimes convulſed 
3 tunes of their ſuffering brethren? Is the native and he- alternately; it alſo frequently happened, that the arm 
reditary portion of human wo fo light and ſupportable which was laſt convulſed remained extended and inflex. 
in itſelf, that we ſhould negle& and deſpiſe thoſe to ible ſome hours after the ſtruggles were over. Her 
whom it is embittered by accidental circumſtances of neck was often twiſted with ſuch violence, that the face 
horror and diſtreſs? You who are parent:, who feel looked directly backwards, and the back part of the 
the ſtrong and powerful pleadings of nature, do not, head was over the breaſt; the muſcles of the counte- 
by a brutal negligence and inſenſibility, render the ex- nance were alſo ſo contracted and writhed by the ſpaſms, 
iſtence which you have given a curſe to its poſſeſſors. that the features were totally changed, and it was im- 
Do not give them reaſon to upbraid your memory; poſſible to find any reſemblance of her natural aſpect 
and to anſwer thoſe who aſk what patrimony you have by which ſhe could be known. Her feet were not leſs 
left them, that their ſole inheritance was ignorance, in- diftorted than. her head ; for they were twiſted almoſt 
capacity, and indigence. You men of wealth and emi- to diſlocation at the inſtep, ſo that ſhe could not walk 
nence, you whom Providence has rendered conſpicuous but upon her ancles. | : 
on the theatre of nature, to whom it has given the no; « To remove or mitigate theſe deplorable ſymp- 
bleſt opportunities of participating the divine beatitude toms, many remedies were tried; and, among others, 
buy the exerciſe of univerſal benevolence and genuine the cold bath: but either by the natural effect of the 
patriotiſm, yours 1s the glorious province of bringing bath, or by ſome miſmanagement in the bathing, the 
„ merit from obſcurity, of healing the wounds unhappy patient firſt became blind, and ſoon after- 
inflicted by adverſe fortune, and of cultivating theſe wards deaf and dumb. It is not eaſy to conceive what 
talents which may be exerted for your own advantage could increaſe the miſery of deafneſs, dumbneſs, blind- 
and the honour of your ſpecies. Thus you ſhall riſe neſs, and frequent paroxyſms of excruciating pain: yet 
in the heraldry of heaven, and your names diffuſe a a very confiderable aggravation was added; for the loſs 
a luſtre through the extent of ſpace and the archives of of her fight, her hearing, and her ſpeech, was followed 
eternity. Otherwiſe the temporary glare and parade by ſuch a ſtricture of the muſcles of her throat, that 
of your ſituation can produce nothing elſe but a deſ- ſhe could not ſwallow any kind of aliment either ſolid 
picable mimicry of real and intrinhe greatneſs, and are or liquid. It might reaſonably be ſuppoſed that this 
no more than a ſplendid maſk to cover what in itſelf circumſtance, though it added to the degree of her 
is infamous or deteſtable. miſery, would have ſhortened its duration : yet in this 
condition ſhe continued near three quarters of a year; 
By way of appendix to the preceding article, we and during that time was ſupported in a very uncom- 
ſhall add one or two very ſingular hiftories, with which mon manner, by chewing her food only; which having 
it is hoped our readers will not be diſpleaſed. | turned often, and kept long in her mouth, ſhe was ob- 
An account of ſome remarkable particulars that hap- liged at laſt to ſpit out. Laar were likewiſe gar- 
 fened to a lady after having had the confluent kind of gled about in her mouth for ſome time; and then re- 
ſmall-pox.] * In the courſe of this diſeaſe, during turned in the ſame manner, no part of them having 
which the lady was attended by the late Sir Hans paſſed the throat by an act of deglutition : ſo that 
Sloane, ſeveral threatening ſymptoms appeared, which whatever was conveyed into the ſtomach, either of the 
however were at length overcome; and the patient juices of the ſolid food, or of liquids, was either gra- 
being thought out of danger, took ſeverel doſes of ſuch dually imbibed by the ſpongineſs of the parts, which 
purgative medicines as are uſually adminiſtered in the they moiſtened, or trickled down in a very ſmall quan- 
decline of the diſeaſe, without any bad conſequence. tity along the ſides of the veſſels. 
* But in the evening of the day on which ſhe had « But there were other peculiarities in the cale of 
taken the laſt doſe that was intended to be given her this lady, yet more extraordinary. During the Frm 


r 
| zan of her yet and hearing, her touch and her ſmell 
ann r ſo Ae that Me could tinguid e tl 
ferent colours of ſilk and flowers, and was ſenſible when 
any ſtranger was in the room with her. | 
„% After ſhe became blind, and deaf, and dumb, it 
was not eaſy to contrive any method by which a que- 
{ion could be aſked her, and an anſwer received. This 
however was at laſt effected, by talking with the fin- 
gers, at which ſhe was uncommonly ready. But thoſe 
who converſed with her in this manner, were obliged 
to expreſs themſelves by touching her hand and fingers 
inſtead of their own. 

« A lady who was nearly related to her, having an 
apron on, that was embroidered with filk of different 
Colours, aſked her, in the manner which has been de- 
ſcribed, if ſhe could tell what colour it was? and after 
applying her fingers attentively to the figures of the 
embroidery, ſhe replied, that it was red, and blue, and 
green; which was true. The ſame lady having a pink 
coloured ribbon on her head, and being willing ſtill fur- 
ther to ſatisfy her curioſity and her doubts, aſked what 
colour that was? her couſin, after feeling ſome time, an- 
ſwered that it was pink colour : this anſwer was yet 
more aſtoniſhing, becauſe it ſhewed not only a power 
of diſtinguiſhing different colours, but different kinds 
of the ſame colour ; the ribbon was not only diſcovered 
to be red, but the red was diſcovered to be of the pale 
| kind called a pin. . 

„This unhappy lady, conſcious of her own uncom- 
mon infirmities, was extremely unwilling to be ſeen by 
ſtrangers, and therefore generally retired to her cham- 
ber, where none but thoſe of the family were likely to 
come. The ſame relation, who had by the experiment 
of the apron and ribbon diſcovered the exquiſite ſenſi - 
bility of her touch, was ſoon after convinced by an ac- 
cident, that her power of ſinelling was acute and refined 
in the ſame aſtoniſhing degree. 

«© Being one day viſiting the family, ſhe went up to 
her couſin's chamber, and after making herſelf known, 
ſhe intreated her to go down, and fit with her among 
the reſt of the family, affuring her, that there was no 
other perſon preſent : to this ſhe at length conſented, 
and went down to the parlour door; but the moment 
the door was opened, ſhe turned back, and retired to 
her own chamber much diſpleaſed ; alleging, that there 
were ſtrangers in the room, and that an attempt had 
been made to deceive her: it happened indeed that there 
were ſtrangers in the room; but they had come in while 
the lady was above ſtairs, ſo that ſhe did not know 
they were there. When ſhe had ſatisfied her couſin of 
this particular, ſhe was pacified; and being afterwards 
alked how ſhe knew there were ſtrangers in the room, 
ſhe anſwered, by the ſmell. 

% But though ſhe could by this ſenſe diſtinguiſh in 


general between perſons with whom ſhe was well ac- 


nguiſh one of her acquaintance from another without 
other aſſiſtance. She generally diſtinguiſned her friends 
by feeling their hands; and when they came in, they 
uled to preſent their hands to her, as a mean of making 
themſelves known : the make and warmth of the hand 
Produced in general the differences that ſhe diſtin- 
zmfhed ; but ſometimes ſhe uſed to ſpan the wriſt, and 
meaſure the fingers. A lady, with whom ſhe was very 
well acquainted, coming in one very hot day, after 
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quainted, and ſtrangers, yet ſhe could not ſo eaſily di- 


BL; 1 


having walked a mile, preſented her hand, as uſual ; 
ſhe felt it longer than ordinary, and ſeemed to doubt 
whoſe it was; but after ſpanning the wriſt, and mea- 
ſuring the fingers, ſhe ſaid, It is Mrs M. but ſhe is 
warmer to-day than ever I felt her before.” 

«© To amuſe herſelf in the mournful and perpetual 
ſolitude and darkneſs to which her diſorder had reduced 
her, ſhe uſed to work much at her needle; and it is re- 
markable, that her needle-work was uncommonly neat 
and exact: among many other pieces of her work that 
are preſerved in the family, is a pin-cuſhion, which can 
ſcarce be equalled. She uſed alſo ſometimes to write; 
and her writing was yet more extraordinary than her 
needle-work : it was executed with the ſame regularity 
and exactneſs; the character was very pretty, the lines 


were all even, and the letters placed at equal diſtances 


from each other : but the moſt aſtoniſhing particular 
of all, with reſpe& to her writing, 1s, that ſhe could 
by ſome means diſcover when a letter had by ſome mi- 
ſtake been omitted, and would place it over that part 
of the word where it ſhould have been inſerted, with a 
caret under it. It was her cuſtom to fit up in bed at 
any hour of the night, either to write or to work, when 
her pain or any other cauſe kept her awake. 

„ 'FTheſe circumſtances were ſo very extraordinary, 
that it was long doubted whether ſhe had not ſome faint 
remains both of hearing and fight, and many experi- 
ments were made to aſcertain the matter; ſome of theſe 
experiments ſhe accidentally diſcovered, and the diſco- 
very always threw her into violent convulſions. The 
thought of being ſuſpected of inſincerity, or ſuppoſed 
capable of acting ſo wicked a part as to feign infirmi- 
ties that were not inflicted, was an addition to her miſery 
which ſhe could not bear, and which never failed to pro- 
duce an agony of mind not leſs viſible than thoſe of her 
body. A clergyman who found her one evening at work 
by a table with a candle upon it, put his hat between 
her eyes and the candle, in ſuch a manner that it was 
impoſſible ſhe could receive any benefit from the light 
of it if ſhe had not been blind. She continued ſtill at 
her work, with great tranquillity ; till, putting vp her 
hand ſuddenly to rub her forehead, ſhe {truck it againſt 
the hat, and diſcovered what was doing; upon which 
ſhe was thrown into violent convulſions, and was not 
without great difficulty recovered. The family were, 
by theſe experiments, and by ſeveral accidental circum - 
ſtances, fully convinced that ſhe was totally deaf and 
blind; particularly by fitting unconcerned at her work, 
during a dreadfu] ſtorm of thunder and lightening, 
though ſhe was then facing the window, and always 
uſed to be much terrified in ſuch circumitances. But 
Sir Hans Sloane, her phyſician, being ſtill doubtful 
of the truth of facts which were ſcarce leſs than mira- 
culous, he was permitted to ſatisfy himſelf by ſuch e:zpe- 
riments and obſervations as he thought proper; the 
iſſue of which was, that he pronounced her to be ab- 
ſolutely deaf and blind. _ 

« She was at length ſent to Bath, where ſhe was in 
ſome meaſure relieved; her convulſions being leſs fre- 


quent, and her pains leſs acute: but ſhe never reco- 


vered her ſpeech, her fight, or her hearing in the leaſt 
depree. 2 
«© Many of the letters dated at Bath, in ſome of 
which there are inftances of interlineations with a caret, 
the writer of this narrative hath feen, and they are now 
| | ia 
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who, with many other perſons, can ſupport the facts 
here related, however wonderful, with ſuch evidence 
as it would not only be injuſtice, but folly, to diſbe- 
lieve.“ | 

An account of a French lady, blind from her infancy, 
tho can read, write, and play at cards, &c.] A young 
gentlewoman of a good family in France, now in her 
18th year 7, loſt her ſight when only two years old, her 
mother having been adviſed to lay ſome pigeons blood 
on her eyes, to preſerve them in the ſmall- pox; whereas, 
ſo far from anſwering the end, it eat into them. Nature, 
however, may be ſaid to have compenſated for the un- 
happy miſtake, by beauty of perſon, ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, vivacity of genius, quickneſs of conception, and 
many talents which certainly much alleviate her mil: 


* 


fortune. 


7 * 


« She plays at cards with the ſame readineſs as o- 


thers of the party. She firſt prepares the packs allotted 
to her, by pricking them in ſeveral parts; yet ſo imper- 
ceptibly, that the cloſeſt inſpection can ſcarce diſcern 
her indexes. She ſorts the ſuits, and arranges the cards 
in their proper ſequence, with the ſame preciſion, and 
nearly the ſame facility, as they who have their ſight. 
All ſhe requires of thoſe who play with her, 1s to name 
every card as it is played; and theſe ſhe retains ſo ex- 
actly, that ſhe frequently performs ſome notable ſtrokes 
ſuch as ſhew a great combination and ſtrong memory. 

«© The moſt wonderful circumſtance is, that ſhe 
ſhould have learned to read and write ; but even this 
is readily believed on knowing her method. In writing 
to her, no ink is uſed, but the letters are pricked down 
on the paper; and by the delicacy of her touch, feeling 
each letter ſhe follows them ſucceſſively, and reads e- 
very word with her fingers ends. She herſelf in wri- 
ting makes uſe of a pencil, as ſhe could not know when 
her pen was dry; ber guide on the paper is a ſmall 
thin ruler and of the breadth of her writing. On fi- 
niſhing a letter, ſhe wets it, ſo as to fix the traces of 
her pencil, that they are not obſcured or effaced ; then 
proceeds to fold and ſeal it, and write the direction: 


all by her own addreſs, and without the aſſiſtance of - 


any other perſon. Her writing is very ſtraight, well cut, 
and the ſpelling no leſs correct. To reach this ſingular 
mechaniſm, the indefatigable cares of her affectionate 


mother were long employed, who accuſtomed her 
e 


daughter to feel letters cut in cards or paſte-board, 
brought her to diſtinguiſh an A from a B, and thus 
the whole alphabet, and afterwards to ſpell words ; 
then, by the remembrance of the ſhape of the letters, to 
delineate them on paper; and, laſtly, to arrange them 
fo as to form words and ſentences. | 

“She has learned to play on the guittar, and has 
even contrived a way of pricking down the tunes as an 
aſſiſtance to her memory. So delicate are her organs, 
that in ſinging a tune, though new to her, ſhe is able 
to name the notes. | 

In figured dances ſhe acquits herſelf extremely 
well, and in a minuet with inimitable eaſe and grace- 
fulneſs. As for the works of her ſex, ſhe has a maſ- 


terly hand; ſhe ſews and hems perfectly well; and in 
in all her works ſhe threads the needles for herſelf how- 
ever ſmall. | 

„By the watch her touch never fails telling her 
exactly the hour and minute.” | 
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fight, or from an entire deprivation of them +. 


5 hb 1 


in the cuſtody of the widow of one of her brothers, From this account, however, it would appear, that Dling 


except reading and writing, the French lady has no- 
thing to boaſt of in which ſhe is not excelled by Mr 
ley already mentioned, if we may credit all that 
is reported of him. The works peculiar to her ſex 
are gained mechanically ; but the diſtinguiſhing colours, 
telling the preciſe time by a watch, naming the notes 
in muſic, and many other things depending upon the 
ear and touch, are ſaid to be ſo familiar to him, that 
his friends ceaſe to think them extraordinary, Attain- 


ments ſtill more wonderful are aſcribed to him; as, the 


naming the number of perſons in a room on entering it ; 


Blitum, 
— . 


the directing his voice to each perſon in particular, 


even to ſtrangers when they have once ſpoken; the 
miſſing any perſon abſent, and telling who that per- 
ſon is; and laſtly, his being able to form juſt conceptions 


. of youth, beauty, ſymmetry, and ſhape. 


Pore-BLinD, or Pur- blind. A perſon who is very 
ſhort- ſighted is ſaid to be pur- blind. 

Moon-BLinD, denotes horſes that loſe their fight at 
certain times of the moon *. | 

BITIND-Worm. See AxGuis. N 

BLINDS, or BLinves, in the art of war, a fort 
of defence commonly made of oziers, or branches in- 
terwoven, and laid acroſs between two rows of ſtakes, 
about the height of a man, and four or five feet aſun- 
der, uſed particularly at the heads of trenches, when 


* See Far- 


riery, ſell 
Xl. 12, &e. 


they are extended in front towards the glacis; ſerving 


to ſhelter the workmen, and prevent their being over- 
looked by the enemy. | 
BLINDNESS, a total privation of ſight, ariſing 
from an obſtruction of the functions of the organs of 
BLISTER, in medicine, a thin bladder containing 
a watery humour, whether occaſioned by burns, and 
the like accidents, or by veſicatories applied to diffe- 
rent parts of the body for that purpoſe *.—Cantha- 
rides, or Spaniſh flies, applied in the form of a plaſter, 
are chiefly uſed with this intention. See CANTHARIDES. 
BLITE, in botany. See BiirTun. 15 
BLITH, a town of Nottinghamſhire, in England, 
ſeated in W. Long. o. 55. N. Lat. 53. 25. 
BLITUM, Brite, or Strawberry Spinach ; a ge- 
nus of the digynia order, belonging to the monandria 
claſs of plants. 1 ; | 
Species. 1. The capitatum, with flowers in clu- 
ſtered heads at the joints and crown of the ſtalks, is a 
native of Spain and Portugal, but has been long preſerv- 
ed in the Britiſh gardens on account of the beauty of its 
fruit. 
thoſe of ſpinach ; the ſtalk riſes two feet and an balf 
high; the upper part of the ſtalk hath flowers coming 
out in ſmall heads at every joint, and is terminated by 
a little cluſter of the ſame : after the flowers are paſt, 
the heads ſwell to the ſize of wood ſtrawberries, and 
when ripe have the ſame appearance, but are not cat- 
able: they are full of a purple juice, which tains the 
hands of thoſe who bruiſe them of a deep purple colour. 
2. The virgatum, with ſmall heads growing from the 
ſides of the ſtalks, is a native of the ſouth of France 
and Italy. This ſeldom grows more than a foot high: 
the leaves are ſmaller than the firſt, but of the ſame 
ſhape : the flowers are produced at the wings of the 
leaves, almoſt the length of the ſtalk; they are ſmaller 


and not ſo deeply coloured as the firſt, 3. The tarts 
| ricum, 


joined to 


joined to 


It is an annual plant, with leaves ſomewhat like 


+ See the 
Index ſub- 


Medicine, 


* See the 
Index ſub- 


Megiant, 


Bloatis 
. 
Bois. 
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B L O 
„e eum, triangular, acutely indented leaves, is a native 
2 * of the RO from which it takes its name, Mr Mil- 
Pos Jer received the ſeeds from Peterſburg. It riſes to very 
— car three feet high; the flowers come out from the 
ſides of the talks, but are ſmaller than łhoſe of the firit, 
2s is alſo the fuß... 1 1 
Culture. All theſe plants, being annuals, muſt be 
propagated by ſeeds; and, as they are very hardy, will 
ſucceed in the common borders, if ſown in March or 
April, covering the ſeed about half an inch deep with 
earth, and leaving the plants five or fix inches aſunder. 
When they come up, each muſt be {ſupported with a 
ſmall ſtick, or they will be borne down by the weight 
of the ber ans 7.5 531 | 8 
BLOATING, among phyſicians. See Eurhv- 
EMA. | | 
1 BLOCK, a large maſs of wood, ſerving to work or 
cut things on. 8 
Mounting Brocx, an emiaence uſually of ſtone, cut 
in ſteps or notches, ſerving as a help to mount on 
horſeback. Theſe were much in uſe among the an- 
cients, who were unacquainted with ſtirrups. The Ro- 
mans erected them at proper ſtations along all their 
great roads. | £4 373, 
BLOCKADE, in the art of war, the blocking up 
a place, by poſting troops at all the avenues leading to 
it, to keep ſupplies of men and proviſions from getting 
into it; and by theſe means propoſing to ſtarve it out, 
without making any regular attacks. 81 
To raiſe a blockade, is to force the troops that keep 
the place blocked up from their poſts. | 
BLOCZIL, a fortreſs of Over-yſlel in the United 
Provinces, ſeated on the river Aa, at the place where 
it falls into the Zuider Zee. It has a port ſufficient to 
contain 200 veſſels, and ſerves to defend thoſe ſhips 
that croſs this ſea, It bas ſix good baſtions, and ſe- 
veral other regular fortifications. E. Long. 6. O. N. 
Lat. 52. 44. S 
BLOEMART (Abraham), a celebrated painter, 
born at Gorcum in Holland in 1567. We are not in- 
formed what particular means of improvement he had; 
but it is certain he deſigned in a more elegant taſte 
than any of his countrymen. His figures are often 
graceful; excepting only that he gives them ſome- 
times an affected twiſt, which is {till more conſpicuous 
in the fingers. The reſurrection of Lazarus is one of 
Bloemart's maſter- pieces; in which are many faults, 
and many beauties ; both very characteriſtic. There 
have been a great number of prints engraved after his 
works. He died in 1647; and left three ſons : two 
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youngeſt, Cornelius, was an excellent engraver. _ 
BLOTS, a town of France, the capital of Blaiſois, 
in Orleanois, is ſeated on the banks of the river Loire, 
partly on a plain, and partly on an eminence, in the 
midſt of one of the moſt agreeable countries of France. 
The caſtle is the ornament of this city. At the firſt 
view, it ſeems to be two diſtinct buildings; but it is 
joined by a paſſage cut out of the rock. Joining to 
this, on the weſt-fide, is the tower of Chateau - Reg · 
aud, ſo called becauſe: that lordſhip may be diſcovered 
from hence, though 20 miles diſtant. At the eaſt- end 
of this is another ſmall tower, which is partly ancient 


= —_ * the duke of Orleans, in the room of that 
ol. II. ' 
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of them, Henry and Adrian, were painters; and the 


and partly modern. That part of the caſtle which 


B L Q 

which he demoliſhed in 1632, is a ſuperb edifice, but 

unfiniſhed, The court before it, where the church of 
vt. Saviour is built, is very large, and was formerly 
uſed for tournaments. | The moſt remarkable thing in 

this caſtle is a fine long gallery, adorned with many 
curious and uncommon pieces ; it is in. the midft of 
two gardens, one of which is full of frait-trees, and 
the other of parterres, fountaias, caſcades, and mar- 
ble ſtatues brought from Italy. Beyond theſe, there 
is a large park, where there is game in abundance. On 

all the gates of the city there 1s the image of the Vir- 


gib Mary, who they believe freed them from the 


plague in 1631. , There are ſeveral pariſh-churches, 
chapters, and religious houſes for both fexes. The 


church of St Solenne is the cathedral, and is the hand- 
ſomeſt in the city. The front of the Jeſuits church 


is decorated with three orders of architecture, the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; but there is only the 
Doric on the infide. The town-houſe is a tolerable 
building, and ſtands in a ftreet which terminates at the 
quay, where there is a public walk that has a fine 
proſpect on the Loire, over which there is a bridge 
that leads to the ſuburbs of Vienna. There are a few 
honſes on the bridge, and a tower at each end to guard 
the entrance. About three quarters of a mile from 
the city, the water runs down the clefts of a rock into 
a large aqueduct, by which it is conveyed to a reſervoir 
near the walls, and from hence diſtribated by leaden 


pipes to the ſeveral parts of the city. The country a- 


bout Blois produces corn, wine, cattle, and game of 
every kind, and the waters a great quantity of fiſh. 
The meadows are ſo rich and fertile, that the cows 
yield excellent milk, good in confumptive caſes, and 
which affords the beſt cream in the kingdom. Abont 
a league from Blois, there are mineral ſprings, which 
have the ſame virtues as thoſe of Forges. The trade of 
Blois is chiefly. in wine and brandy; but they alſo 
make ſome ſerges and ſtuffs at this place. Several kings 
have kept their courts at Blois, for which reaſon they 
ſpeak the French language in perfection, and the ih- 
habitants are accounted witty and polite. E. Long. 
1. 30. N. Lat. 47. 1507 
BLOMARV, or Bt&omaxr, in metallurgy, the firſt 
forge through which iron paſſes, after it is melted out 
BL ON (James Chriſtopher le), an artiſt who in- 
vented a method of producing paintings by printing. 
He was a Frenchman of ſurpriſing vivacity and volubi- 
lity ; and Mr Walpole, who knew him, ſays, he had a 
head admirably mechanic, but was an univerſal pro- 
jector. His method of printing paintings was per- 
formed by ſeveral mezzotinto plates for one piece, each 
expreſſing different ſhades and parts of the 2 in dif- 
ferent colours. In this manner he perfected many 
large pictures that were very tolerable copies of the belt 
maſters. He diltributed thoſe by a kind of lottery, 
but the ſubſerĩbers did not find their prizes much va- 
lued. However, ſome heads coloared progreſſively, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral gradations, bear witneſs ro the 
ſucceſs and beauty of his invention. He had another 
merit to the public, with which few inventors begin; 
for he communicated his ſeeret in a thin quarto, enti- 
tiled Coloritto, or © The harmony of colouring in paint- 
ing, reduced to mechanical practice, under eaſy pre- 
cepts and infallible rules.” In 1732, he alſo publiſhed, 
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 _ project for copying the cartoons in tapeſtry, and made 


ſome very fine drawings for that purpoſe, but did not 
meet with the ſucceſs he expected. The affair therefore 
was dropped, and he diſappeared. | 
BLONDEL (David), a proteſtant miniſter in the 
17th century, diſtinguiſhed by his ſkill in eccleſiaſtical 
and civil hiſtory, was born at Chalons ſur Marne; and 
was admitted miniſter at a ſynod of the iſle of France, 
in 1614. He wrote, 1. A defence of the reformed 
churches of France. 2. A work againſt the decretal 
epiſtles. 3. De Epiſcopis & Preſbyteris ; and other 
pieces. Bayle informs us that he had a very ſingular 
way of ſtudying ; he lay on the ground, and had round 
about him the books which he wanted for the work he 
was about. He died in 1655, aged 64. , 
BLoNnDEL (Francis), mn profeſſor of mathematics 
and architecture, was employed in ſeveral negotiations, 
arrived at the dignity of marſhal de camp and coun- 
ſellor of ſtate, and had the honour of being choſen to 
teach the dauphin the mathematics ; he was alfo made 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and di- 
rector of the Academy of Architecture. He died at 
Paris in 1688, aged 68. He wrote, 1. Notes on the 
architecture of Savot. 2. A courſe of architecture 
and mathematics. 3. The art of throwing bombs. 
4. A new manner of fortifying places. 5. A com- 
pariſon between Pindar and Horace ; and other works. 
BLONDUS (Flavius), an hiſtorian born at Forli, 
in Italy, in 1388, was ſecretary to Eugenius IV. and 
other popes. He compoſed a great many books ; and, 
among others, a Hiſtory from the year 400 to 1440. 
He died in 1463. | | | 
BLONIEZ, a town of Poland, in the province of 
Warſovia. E. Long. 20. 35. N. Lat. 52.0. | 
BLOOD, a red liquor circulating through the veſ- 
ſels of the human body and the bodies of the larger a- 
nimals, which appears immediately and eſſentially ne- 
ceͤeſſary to the preſervation of life. | 
No animal Though there is no living creature as yet known, 
without whoſe life doth not immediately depend upon the cir- 
ſome _ culation of ſome kind of fluid through its veſſels, yet 
r unleſs fuch fluid is of a red colour, it doth not obtain 
the name of blood; and therefore ſuch creatures as have 
a colourleſs or milky liquor circulating through their 
veſſels, are called exſanguious animals. 1 
1 The blood has a very different degree of thickneſs or 
Mood of „ | : . x 
different viſcidity in different animals, and even in the ſame ani- 
thickneſs in mal at different times. Though it is in all caſes en- 


aeg a= dowed with a conſiderable degree of tenacity, yet in 
nimals. | 
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Blondel in French, a "Treatiſe on ideal Beauty, which has been 
| fince tranſlated into Engliſh ; be afterwards ſet up a 


lidity. But this increaſe of ſolidity is likewiſe pro. 


were reduced to a pound and an half; after which, the 


about an ounce of a red fetid liquor remained, which 
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into one uniform maſs; in a little time, a yellowiſh wa. 


tery liquor begins to ſeparate from- it, which is more STS 


or leſs in quantity according to the ſtate in which the 
blood happens to be; the red maſs, in the mean time, 
contracts greatly in its dimenſions, and increaſes in ſo- 


portional to the ſtate of the blood at the time: in ſtron 
people, if attacked with a violent inflammatory diſeaſe, 
the ſolid part is exceedingly tough, inſomuch that Dr 
Huxham ſays he has ſometimes found it almoſt like a 
piece of fleſh itſelf; whereas, in other diſeaſes, the ſolid 
part is very ſoft and tender, breaking in pieces with 
the ſlighteſt touch, The ſpontaneous ſeparation'of the 
blood into craſſamentum, ſerum, and coagulable lymph, 
hath been already taken notice of under Anazony, 
no 389. 1 5 . 
The attention of phyfiologiſts hath been very much Blood che. 
engaged by inquiries into the nature and compoſition "cally 
of the blood, and accordingly it hath been examined __ 
in all poſſible ways. By a chemical analyſis, it dif. 
covers the ſame principles with other animal ſubſtances; 
iving over in diſtillation a great quantity of phlegm, 
a volatile ſpirit, with much fetid oil; after which, 
there remains a charred matter, that, burnt in an open 
fire, leaves a white earth ſimilar to calcined hartſhorn, 56 
Some eminent chemiſts, Mr Homberg particularly, have Contains 
aſſerted that blood contains an acid as well as an alkali, an acid, 1. 
but that the former doth not ariſe till towards the end eg 
of. the diſtillation : but what is: very ſingular, and in- yi 5 
deed muſt throw no ſmall ſuſpicion on the whole account, 
is, that the acid and alkali, notwithſtanding their great 
tendency on all other occaſions to unite with each other, 
do here remain ſeparate, ſo that the liquor may be even 
rediftilled without their forming any neutral compound, „ 
An experiment in confirmation of this is recorded in the Experi- 
memoirs of the Royal Academy for 1712. Six pounds wert in 


of human blood diſtilled to dryneſs with a gentle heat, 22 


3 


maſs was urged with a graduated- fire, till the retort at 
laſt became red hot. The produce was 17 ounces of 
liquor; 12 of which were a red and very empyreumatic 
volatile ſpirit, the other five were oil. The caput 
mortuum was a light coal weighing four ounces and a 
half. On rectifying the volatile ſpirit in a ſmall retort, 


had a very acid ſmell, and turned the juice of turnſole 
red. Mr Homberg now imagined, that the acid con- 
tained in the blood of animals could not diſengage it- 
ſelf perfectly by theſe diſtillations without addition. He 
therefore determined to diſtil human blood with an ad- 


mixture of ſome other ſubſtance; but as earths contain 9 


Dr Lewis 
account of 
th blood, 


exture of 
tte blood, 
Kording 


ſtrong animals that tenacity is remarkably greater than a ſalt, which might render the operation uncertain, he 
3 3 . in weak ones; and hence the blood of bulls was made determined to uſe only the caput mortuum of a former 
at 0 


OS of by the ancients as a poiſon, its extreme viſcidity 
ciently uſed rendering it totally indigeſtible by the powers of the 
as a poiſon. human ſtomach. It is well known alſo by phyſicians, 
that there are ſome ſtates of the human body in which 
* See the the blood becomes vaſtly tenacious, ſo as in a great 
Index ſub- meaſure to refuſe any intimate connection with water; 
joined to and others, in which its eraſis is almoſt totally diſſolved, 
Medicine. ſo as to appear, when drawn out of the body, like a 
4 fluid and half putrid maſs *. ' 3 
Appearance The common appearance of the blood when drawn 
of the hlood fo 3 . 
when drawn from a vein in the human body is well known. It firſt 
from a yein, ſeems an homogeneous red liquor; then it conſolidates 


diſtillation of the ſame ſubſtance. For this purpoſe, four 
pounds of the coagulum of human blood being well 
mixed with a large quantity of this reſiduum, and the 
whole dried in the ſun, it was put into a retort, and 
diſtilled with a fire raiſed, towards the end of the ope- 
ration, to the utmoſt violence. The oil being ſepa- 
rated from the volatile ſpirit, the latter was reQified ; 
and the conſequence was, that there came over four 
pounds of a red acid liquor, that turned the tincture of 
turnſole very red. All the diftillations of the aqueous 
liquors already mentioned, obtained by ſimilar proceſſes, 
being mixed together, and ſeparated from their yet re- 
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maining oil, by careful dilution with water and filtra- 
tion, they were at length diſtilled together ; the liquor 
that came over was clear, as water, and its firſt quan- 
{ities contained a great deal of volatile ſalt, but the 


aſt two ounces were found to be as ſour as diſtilled vi- 
negar.— The fame products were obtained from the 


blood of carnivorous animals, as well as from that of 
animals feeding ſolely upon 8 
In Dr Lewis's notes on 


into which it may be reſolved. Recent blood is e- 
qually fluid, and in taſte ſomewhat ſaline. Viewed by 
a microſcope, it appears compoſed of numerous red 
jobules ſwimming in a tranſparent fluid. On ſtanding 
for a little time, it ſeparates into a thick craſſamentum, 
and fluid ſerum. By agitation, it continues fluid: A 
conſiſtent polypous matter adheres to the ſtirrer, which, 
by repeated ablution with water, becomes white. — 
Received from the vein in warm water, it depoſits a 
quantity of tranſparent filamentous matter, the red por- 
tion continuing diſſolved in the water. On evaporating 
the fluid, a = powdery ſubſtance is left. —It congeals 
by froſt, and becomes fluid again by warmth ; after 
liquefaction, it quickly putrefies. —Fluid and florid 
blood expoſed to a 1 air, putrefies ſooner than 
ſuch as is more denſe. Inſpiſſated to dryneſs, it leaves a 
dark-coloured maſs, amounting, at a medium, to about 
one fourth of the weight of the blood, of a bitter ſa- 
line taſte, eaſily inflammable, burning with a bluiſh 
flame. The exficcated blood is not ſoluble in acid or 
alcaline liquors; but gives ſome tincture to water and 
to ſpirit of wine, and is more powerfully acted upon by 
dulcified ſpirit of nitre. Recent blood is coagulated 
by the mineral acids, and by moſt of the combinations 
of them with earthy and metallic bodies. With ve- 
getable acids, and with ſolutions of neutral ſalts, it 
mingles equably without coagulation. Alcalis, both 
fixed and volatile, render it more fluid, and preſerve it 
from coagulating. . 
« The ſerum of blood is more ſaline than the craſ- 
ſamentum, and does not ſo ſpeedily putrefy. It freezes 
ſomewhat more difficultly than pure water; and its a- 
queous part evaporates, by a gentle warmth, ſomewhat 
more readily, leaving about one twelfth of the weight 
of the ſerum of a ſolid yellowiſh pellucid matter. Ex- 


poſed to heat a little greater than that of the human 


body, it coagulates into a ſolid maſs, without any con- 
ſiderable evaporation, Both this coagulum and the 
inſpiſſated ſerum are readily inflammable in the fire, 
not diſſoluble in water, or in ſpirit of wine, in acid or 
in alcaline liquors,” 8 

But the texture of the blood diſcoverable by a mi- 
croſcope, hath engaged the attention of the learned 
much more than the chemical analyſis ever did. Lew- 
enhoeck was the firſt who diſcovered, or fancied he diſ- 
covered, that the blood, as it exiſts in the body of an 
animal, conſiſts of a quantity of red globular particles 
ſwimming in a large quantity of tranſparent liquor. Each 
of theſe globules, he imagined, was compoſed. of fix 


ſmaller ones packed together. While the ſix continued 


to adhere, their colour was red; but when ſeparated, 


they became yellow, and thus formed what is called 
the ſerum. He even pretended to have diſcovered that 
each of the ſerous globules conſiſted of ſix ſmaller ones, 
and that theſe 4— broken down conſtituted ſome 


f ewman's Chemiſtry we 
have the following account of the blood, and the parts 


more ſubtile and penetrating liquor than the ſerum, &c. Blood. 


This was for a long time received almoſt univerſally as 

an undoubted fact; and many theories were built upon 

it, and elaborate calculations made, of which (we hope) 

no account needs now be given, as the falſity of thele ro 

e diſcoveries is generally allowed. Father de According 
orre, with microſcopes which he pretended were ca- © EINE US 

pable of magnifying to an incredible degree, found 

that the red particles of the blood were of an annular 

figure, with a perforation in the middle; and that the 

ring itſelf was formed of ſeveral joints. Some of theſe 

extraordinary magnifiers, however, being ſent over to 

England, thoſe who were appointed by the Royal 8o- 

ciety to make trial of them found them totally uſeleſs, 

ſo that the credit of Father de Torre's diſcoveries mult x; 

have reſted principally on his own evidence. The fal- According 

ſity of his hypotheſis, as well as that of Lewenhoeck, to Mr He 

was detected by the late Mr Hewſon, whoſe micro- . 

ſcopical experiments on the blood being the lateſt that 

have appeared, we ſhall tranſcribe the following par- 

ticular account of them given by himſelf in a letter 

to Dr Haygarth phyſician in Cheſter . The red 

particles of the blood, improperly called g/obules, are 

flat in all animals, and of very different ſizes in different 


animals. In man they are ſmall, as flat as a ſhilling, 
and appear to have a dark ſpot in the middle. In order 


to ſee them diſtinctly, I dilute the blood with freſh ſe- 
rum. My. predeceſſors, not having thought of this, 
could not ſee them diſtinctly. And Lewenhoeck in 


particular, imagining a round figure fitteſt for motion, 
concluded they muſt be round in the human body; 


though he and others allowed that in frogs, &c. where 

they viewed them diſtinctly from the blood being thin- 

ner, they were flat. Now I prove that they are flat in 

all animals. In the human blood, where theſe particles 

are ſmall, it is difficult to determine what that black ſpot 
is which appears in the centre of each. Some have 

concluded that it was a perforation: but in a frog, 

where it is ſix times as large as in a man, it is eaſy to 
ſhow that it is not a perforation, but on the contrary 

is à little ſolid, which is contained in the middle of a 

veſicle. Inſtead, therefore, of calling this part of the 

blood red globules, I ſhould call it red veficles ; for each 

particle is a flat veſicle, with a little ſolid ſphere in its 
centre. | | 

I find that the blood of all animals contains veſi- 
cles of-this ſort. In human blood there are millions of 
them; and they give it the red colour. But in inſects 
they are white, and leſs numerous in proportion than 
in man and quadrupeds. As they are flat in all ani- 
mals, I ſuſpect that ſhape is a circumſtance of import- 
tance, but can be altered by a mixture with different 
fluids. And I find that it is by a determinate quantity 
of neutral ſalt contained in the ſerum, that this fluid is 
adapted to preſerving theſe veſicles in their flat ſhape: 
for, if they be mixed with water, they become round, 
and diſſolve perfectly; but add a little of any neutral 
ſalt to the water, and they remain in it, without any 
alteration in their ſhape, and without diſſolving. 

6% Now, when it is confidered, that the blood of all 
animals is filled with theſe particles, we muſt believe 
that they ſerve ſome very important purpoſe in the anj- 
mal economy; and ſince they are ſo complicated in 
their ſtructure, it is improbable they ſhould be made 


by mechanical agitation in the lungs or blood-velſlels, . 
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as has been ſuſpected, but probably have ſome organs 
ſet apart for their formation. This I ſhall endeavour 
to prove, when I have explained their ſtructure a little 
more particularly, and mentioned the manner in which 
I exhibit it. I take the blood of a toad or frog, in 
which they are very large; I mix it with the ſerum of 
human blood to dilute it ; I find them appear all flat; 
ſo they do in the blood-veſſels of this animal, as I have 
diſtinctly ſeen in the web between its toes, whilſt the 
animal was alive and fixed in the niicroſcope. Their 
appearance in theſe animals is not unlike ſlices of eu- 
cumber. TI next mix a little of the blood with water, 
which immediately makes them all round, and then be- 
gins to diſſolve them whilſt they are round. I inclme 


the ſtage of the microſcope, ſo as to make them roll 


© down itt; and then I can diftinaly fee the ſolid in the 


middle fall from fide to fide like a pea in a bladder. A 
neutral ſalt added to them at this time brings them 
back to their flat ſhape: but if the falt be not added, 
the water gradually diffolves away the veſicle; and then 
the little ſphere is left naked. Such 1s the compoſition 
of theſe particles. I have exhibited theſe experiments 
to a conſiderable number of my acquaintance, who all 
agree in their being ſatisfactory. 

The microſcope I uſe is a ſingle lens, and there- 
fore as little likely to deceive us as a pair of fpeRacles, 
which, as is allowed by all who uſe them, do not diſ- 
figure objects, but only repreſent them larger. 

«© From farther experiments, I am convinced, that 
the vfe of the thymus and lymphatic glands is to make 
the middle folid pieces: and I can prove it in as fatis- 
factory a manner as you can do the uſe of any viſcus in 
the human body; that is, by opening theſe glands, and 
examining the fluid contained in their cells, which I 
find to be full of theſe little folids. IJ moreover find, that 
the lymphatic veſſels take them up from thoſe ' glands, 
and convey them into the blood-veffels which carry them 
to the ſpleen, in whoſe cells they have the veſicles laid 
over them ; ſo that the thymus and lymphatic glands 
make the central particles, and the fpleen makes the 
veſicles that ſurround them. That this is the uſe of the 
ſpleen appears from examining the lymph which is re- 
turned from it by its lymphatic veſſels; for that lymph, 
contrary to what is obſerved in other parts of the body, 
is extremely red. | | 

« But beſides having theſe glands fet apart for ma- 

king the red veſicles of the blood, I find that they are 


alſo made in the lymphatic veſſels in different parts of 


the body, whoſe coats have blood-veſſels properly con- 
ſtructed for this ſecretion. 
|ymphatic * are no more than appendages of the 
lymphatic ſyſtem, for making the middle particles; and 
the ſpleen an appendage to the lymphatic veſſels, for 
making the veſicles which contain theſe middle par- 
ticles. | 

I conjecture that it is the coagulable lymph which 
is converted into this red part of the blood, from a cu- 
rious fact that has long been known; namely, that the 
blood in the ſplenic vein does not coagulate when ex- 
poſed to the air, as the blood of other veins does; ſo 


that it ſeems to be robbed of its coagulable lymph in 


paſſing through the ſpleen, 


„It is very remarkable, that the ſpleen can be cut 
out of an animal, and the animal do well without it. I 


made the experiment on a dog, and kept him a year 
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Ve know but little of the formation of any of the ani- 


So that the thymus and 
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and a half without obſerving his health to be in the los 
leaſt impaired, From this fome have concluded the 
ſpleen to be an uſeleſs weight; which is abſurd, when 
we conſider that all animals with red blood have it. 
Therefore it is more confiſtent with what we know of 
the animal economy, to conclude, that fince an animal 
can do well without it, there is probably ſome part of 
the body that can ſupply its place. | 

«© Inſects have veſicles conſtructed in a fimilar way 
to ours, but differing in colour. But inſects have nei- 
ther ſpleen, thymus, nor lymphatic glands; and there- 
fare in them probably theſe veficles are entirely fabri- 
cated in the lymphatic veſſels. But to us, and other of 
the more perfect animals, befides the lymphatic veſſels, 
nature has given thoſe glands, that a proper quantity 
of thoſe important velicles might be the better ſecured 
to us; juſt as ſhe has given us two ears, the better to 
ſecure us hearing through life, though we can hear per- 

fealy well with one“ 112 
This letter, we apprehend, contains the ſtrength of Objetticn 
Mr Hewſon's evidence for his hypothefis; on which we tee. 
ſhall only remark, that if the red globules are prepared Pb | 
in the manner above mentioned, and the lymphatic veſ- 
ſels are excretories of thoſe glands where the red par- 
ticles are formed; then if there is any veſſel where all 
theſe excretories unite, as mentioned Ax ATouv, n 370, 
in that veſſel the lymph ought to appear very red, on 
account of the accumulated quantity of red veſicles 
brought thither from all parts of the body. But no 
ſuch redneſs ſeems ever to have been taken notice of by 
any anatomiſt: this therefore muſt be an objection to 
Mr Hewſon's hypotheſis; and ſuch an one, perhaps, as 
will not be eaſily removed. 5 
Many other hypotheſes have been invented concern- 
ing the formation of the red blood, and various opi- 
nions delivered concerning its red colour. In a lecture ,, 
delivered at Newcaſtle in 1773, by Dr Wilſon of that Opinion «f 
place, he aſſerts that it is ſelf-evidently the office of the Dr Wir. 
“ yeins to elaborate the fluids into that form and com- 
% poſition which we know by the name of red blood.” 
The ſelf- evidence here, however, is by no means appa- 
rent to us; nor doth he at all point it out in an intel- 
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manner.—Dr Cullen, in his {ques mo part Of Dr Ct 


ligible 
of Fe Inſtitutions of Medicine, acknowledges that len. 


mal fluids; and concerning the microſcopical obſerva- 
tions, &c. on the blood gives his opinion in the follow- 
ing words, 9 celiv. The red globules have been con- 
ſidered as an oily matter, and from thence their diſtinct 
and globular appearance has been accounted for: but 
there is no direct proof of their oily nature; and their 
ready union with, and diffuſibility in, water, renders 
it very improbable. As being mieroſcopical objects 
only, they have been repreſented by different perſons 
very differently. Some have thought them ſpherical 
bodies, but diviſible into fix parts, each of which in their 
ſeparate ftate were alſo ſpherical; but other perſons 
have not obſerved them to be thus diviſible. To many 
obfervers they have appeared as perfectly ſpherical; 
while others judge them to be oblate ſpheroids, or 
lenticular. To ſome they have appeared as annular, 
and to others as containing a hollow veſicle. All this, 
with feveral other Sener eg to them, very 
variouſly repreſented, fhew fome uncertainty in micro- 
ſcopical obſervations ; and it leaves me, who am aa 
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converſant in ſuch obſervations, altogether uncertain with 
reſpe& to the preciſe nature of this part of the blood. 
The chemical hiſtory of it is equally precarious ; and 
therefore what has been hitherto ſaid of the produc- 
tion and changes happening to theſe red globules, we 
ned chuſe to leave untouched. We ſuppoſe that the red 
the co - globules, when viewed ſinglu, have very little colour; 
pur of the and that it is only when a certain number of them are 
- = laid upon one another, that the colour appears of a 
2 par- bright red: but this alſo hath its limits; ſo that when 
{les con- the number of globules laid on one another is conſide- 
ured in it. able, the colour becomes of a darker red. Upon this 
ſuppoſition, the colour of the maſs of blood will be 
brighter or darker as the colouring part is more or leſs 
diffuſed among the other parts of the maſs; and we 
think this appears to be truly the caſe from every cir- 
cumſtance that attends the changes which have been at 
any time obſerved 1n the colour of the blood.” 

Concerning the uncertainty of microſcopical, as well 
16 as chemical experiments, we ſhall not diſpute; though 
gour of the concluſion againſt them ſeems carried too far. But 
E n with regard to the colour of the blood, we apprehend 
= it hath been known, almoſt, if not altogether, fince the 
«tion diſcovery of the circulation, that the florid or dark co- 
tical, Jour depends on the preſence or abſence of air, and not 
upon any number of globules. —Thus the blood re- 
turning from the veins is of a dark colour. Though di- 
luted with the freſh chyle from the ſubclavian vein, it 
continues of the ſame dark colour till it paſſes thro? the 
lungs, upon which it inſtantly aſſumes a very florid 
red; but it can never be proved that the globules in 
the pulmonary vein are at all leſs numerous than in the 


pulmonary artery. That this change of colour may be 
effected by the air through membranes much thicker 


Nod. 


been demonſtrated by Dr Prieſtley's experiments men- 
tioned under the article Alk, n“ 47, 48. but whether 
the change is occaſioned by the mere ſeparation of 
phlogiſton from the blood, or by the abforption of 
ſome other principle in its ſtead, is not yet determi- 
1 ned, or indeed inquired into, as far as we have heard. 

1 . e This leads us to conſider the uſes to which the blood 

* Dr cd "ng is ſubſervient in the animal economy, and the changes 
* that happen to it in reſpiration. The uſes of this fluid 
wit ire fo various, and of ſuch an important nature, that 

ple Jome have not ſerupled to affirm the blood to be actu- 
ght by ally poſſeſſed of a living principle, and that the life of 
Tor the whole body is derived from it. This opinion was 
„ firſt broached by the celebrated Harvey, the diſcoverer 
pf the circulation: but in this he was never much fol- 
lowed; and the hypotheſis itſelf, indeed, has been 
pretty much laid afide and neglected, till of late that 
id was revived by Dr J. Hunter, profeſſor of anatomy 
(Hunter's + Bu 4 FP 7 
macs in London. This gentleman fupports his opinion by 
lr of the following arguments: 1. The blood unites living 
r parts, in ſome circumſtances, as certainly as the yet re- 
Cent juices of the branch of one tree unite it with that 
of another. 
dered as extraneous or dead matters, he thinks they 
would act as ſtimuli, and no union would take place in 
the animal or vegetable kingdom. This argument, Mr 
Hunter imagines, is ſtill farther eſtabliſhed by the fol- 
ding experiment. Having taking off the teſticle 
from a living cock, he introduced it into the belly of a 


I living hen. Many weeks afterwards, upon injecting 


13 
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Wilſon. 
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becomes vaſcular like other living parts. 


than we can ſuppoſe the veſſels of the lungs to be, hath. 


Were either of theſe fluids to be conſi- 
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the liver of the hen, he injected the teſticle of the cock ; 


to it. 
is not a more intimate connection between li 
folid, than between life and a fluid. For, although we 
are more accuſtomed to connect it with the one than 
the other, yet the only real difference which can be 
ſhewn between a ſolid and a fluid is, that the particles 
of the one are leſs moveable among themſelves than 
thoſe of the other. Beſides, we often ſee the ſame body 
fluid in one caſe, and ſolid in another- 2. The blood 
| Mr Hunter 
affirms, that, after amputations, the coagula in the ex- 
tremities of arteries may be injected by injecting theſe 
arteries 3 and he has a preparation in which he thinks 
he can demonſtrate veſſels riſing from the centre of 
what had been a coagulum of blood, and opening into 
the ſtream of the circulating blood. 3. Blood taken 
from the arm in the molt intenſe cold which the human 
body can bear, raifes the thermometer to the fame 
height as blood taken in the moſt ſultry heat. This he 
conſiders as a ſtrong proof of the blood's being alive; 
as living bodies alone have the power of reſiſting great 
degrees both of heat and cold, and of maintaining in 
almoſt every ſituation, while in health, that tempera- 
ture which we diſtinguiſh by the name of animal heat. 


4. Blood is capable of being acted upon by a ſtimulus. 


In proof of this, he obſerves, that it coagulates from ex- 
poſure, as certainly as the cavities of the abdomen and 
thorax inflame from the ſame cauſe. The more it is 
alive, that is, the more the animal is in health, it coa- 


gulates the ſooner on expoſure; and the more it has loſt 


of its living prineiple, as in the caſe of violent inflam- 


mations, the lefs is it ſenfible to the ſtimulus produced 


from its being expoſed, and it coagulates the later. 
5. The blood preferves life in different parts of the 
body. When the nerves going to a part are tied or 


cut, the part becomes paralytic, and loſes all power of 


motion; but it does not mortify. If the artery be cut, 
the part dies, and mortification enſues. What keeps it 
alive in the firſt caſe? Mr Hunter believes it is the li- 


ving principle which alone can keep it alive; and he 


thinks that this phenomenon is inexplicable on any other 
ſuppoſition, than that life is ſupported by the blood. 
6. Another argument he draws from a caſe of a frac- 
tured os humeri he had occalion to obſerve. A man 
was brought into St George's hoſpital for a fimple frac- 
ture of the os humeri, and died about a month after 
the accident. As the bones had not united, Mr Hun- 
ter injected the arm after death. He found that the ca- 


vity between the extremities of the bones was filled up 
with blood which had coagulated. This blood was be- 
In ſome places it was very much ſo. 


come vaſcular. 
He does not maintain that all coagulated blood be- 
comes vaſcular: and indeed the reaſon is obvious ; for 


it is often thrown out and coagulated in parts where its 


becoming vaſcular could anſwer no end in the ſyſtem; 
as, for example, in the cavities of aneuriſmal ſacs. 
it be ſuppoſed, that, in ſuch caſes as that juſt now men- 
tioned, the veffels are not formed in the coagulum, but 
come from the neighbouring arteries, he thinks it e- 
qually an argument that the blood is alive; for the ſub- 
ſtance into which. veſſels ſhoot muſt be ſo. The very 
idea, that ſuch a quantity of dead matter as the whole 
maſs of blood, circulates in a living body, appears to 

im 


If 


Blood. 
which had come in contact with the liver, and adh erde 
He alle ges, that, in the nature of I there 

e and a 


thought by from the blood, the nervous, ſyſtem is capable of inſtan- took up its refidence there, and from the blood diffuſed 
tometocon- taneouſly changing the craſis of the blood, or any other itſelf along the nerves, where it was regulated exactly 
I” rods animal fluid; and though the nervous ſyſtem cannot —_— to the model originally formed in the em- 
prot continue its actions for any length of time if the action bryo. Perhaps it may be ſaid, that the vital power, 
of the blood-veſſels is ſuſpended, yet the heart and when once it hath taken poſſeſſion of the human or any 
blood-veſſels cannot act for a ſingle moment without other body, requires no addition or ſupply, but conti- 
the influence of the nervous fluid. Hence, ſay they, it nues there in the ſame quantity from firſt to laſt, If 
is plain we muſt ſuppoſe the nervous ſyſtem, and not we ſuppoſe the nervous power to be immaterial, this 
the blood, to contain properly the life of the animal, will indeed be the caſe, and there is an end of reaſon- 
and conſequently to be the principal vital organ. The ing upon the ſubje& ; but if we call this power a vola- 
ſecretion of the vital fluid from the blood by means of tile and elaſtic fluid, it is plain that there will be more 
the brain, is, by the ſupporters of this hypotheſis, de- occaſion for recruits to ſuch a power than to any other 
nied. They ſay, that any fluid ſecreted from the blood fluid of the body, as its volatility and elaſticity will 
muſt be aqueous, inelaſtic, and inactive; whereas the promote its eſcape in great quantities through every 
| nervous fluid is full of vigour, elaſtic, and volatile in part of the body. It may alſo be objected, that it is 
| the higheſt degree. The great neceſſity for the circu- abſurd to ſuppoſe any fluid, or mechanical cauſe, capa- 
| lation of the blood through all parts of the body, not- ble of putting matter in ſuch a form as to direct its 
$3 withſtanding the preſence of the nervous fluid in the own motions in a particular way: but even of this we 
| ſame parts, they ſay, is, becauſe ſome degree of tenſion have a poſitive proof in the caſe of the electric fluid. 
| is neceſſary to be given to the fibres, in order to fit them For if any quantity of this matter hath a tendency to 
F for the influx of the nervous fluid; and this tenſion they go from one place to another where it meets with dif- 
| | receive from the repletion of the blood-veſſels, which ficulty, thro? the air, for inftance, it will throw ſmall 
| are every where diſperſed along with the nerves. conducting ſubſtances before it, in order to facilitate 
To follow this diſpute through every argument that its ee d Alſo, if a number of ſmall and light con- 
hath been, or that may be, uſed by both parties, would ducting ſubſtances are laid between two metallic bo- 
| prove tedious, and to us appears in a great meaſure dies, 5 as to- form a circle, for example; à ſhock of 
unneceſſary, as the following ſhort conſiderations ſeem electricity will deſtroy that circle, and place the ſmall 
; De on. 9 decide the matter abſolutely againft the patrons of conducting ſubſtances nearer to a ſtraight line between 
guments in the nervous ſyſtem. In the firſt place, then, if we can the two metals, as if the fluid knew there was a ſhorter 
favour of prove the life of the human body to have exiſted in, or paſſage, and reſolved to take that, if it ſhould have oc- 


Blood. him abſurd. | f bryo animals, is neceſſarily equivalent to the blood which Bos! 
n The ſyſtem which at preſent ſtands oppoſed to that of nouriſhes the bodies of adult ones; and conſequently, 
Neceus Dr Hunter, conſiders the brain and nervous ſyſtem as the as ſoon as the blood became the only nutritious juice of 


YO 


tyſtem alone fountain of life; and that, ſo far from receiving its life 


Dr Hunter's to have been communicated from a fluid to the nervous 


opinion. 


ſyſtem, the analogical argument will be very ftrongly 
in favours of the ſuppoſition that the caſe is ſo ftill. 


Now, that the caſe once was ſo, is moſt evident ; far 


the human body, as well as the body of every other li- 


ving creature, in its firſt ſtate, is well known to be a 


3 maſs, without muſcles, nerves, or blood- veſ- 
els. Nevertheleſs, this gelatinous matter, even at that 
time, contained the nervous fluid, Of this there can 


be no doubt, becauſe the nerves were formed out of it, 


and had their power originally from it; and what is re- 
markable, the brain 1s obſerved to be that part of the 
animal which is firſt formed. Of this gelatinous fluid 
we can give no other account, than that it was the nu- 
tritious matter from which the whole body appears to be 
formed. At the original formation of man, and other 
animals, therefore, the nutritious matter was the ſub- 
ſtratum of the whole body conſiſting of muſcles, nerves 
blood - veſſels, & c. nay more, it was the immediate effi- 
cient cauſe of the nervous power itſelf. Why ſhould it 
not be fo now, as well as then? Again, in the forma- 
tion of the embryo, we ſee a vital principle exiſting as 
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the body, at that ſame time the vital or nervous fluid 


caſion to return *. 


Laſtly, it is univerſally allowed, * See E 


that the brain is a ſecretory organ, made up of an in- Mit: 


finite number of ſmall glands, which have no other ex- 
cretories than the medullary fibres and nerves. As a 
conſiderable quantity of blood is carried tothe brain, and 
the minute arteries end in theſe ſmall glands, it follows, 
that the fluid, whatever it is, muſt come from the blood. 
Now, there is no gland whatever, in the human, or any 
other body, but will diſcharge the fluid it is appointed 
to ſecrete,” in very conſiderable quantity, if its excre- 
tory is cut. Upon the cutting .of a nerve, therefore, 
the fluid ſecreted by the brain ought to be een 
but no ſuch diſcharge is viſible. This makes it plain, 
even to demonſtration, that the fluid ſecreted in the 
brain is invijible in its nature; and as we know the ner- 
vous fluid hath its reſidence in the brain, it is very pro- 


bable, to uſe no ſtronger expreſſion, that it is the pe - 


culiar province of the brain to ſecrete this fluid from 
the blood, and conſequently that the blood originally 
contains the vital principle. | 
Afﬀter it is allowed that the blood contains the vital 
principle, it becomes another queſtion not very cafily 


22 


it were at large, and forming to itſelf a kind of regu- ſolved, Whence is this vital principle derived: For Vivifyig 


lator to its own motions, or a habitation in which it this we can only diſcover two ſources; namely, the chyle — 
chooſes to reſide, rather than to act at random in the or aliment from which the blood is prepared, and re- Aerixel | 
fluid. This habitation, or regulator, was undoubtedly ſpiration. The latter hath been commonly held as the from def 
the nervous ſyſtem, and continues ſo to this moment; principal ſource of the vital principle; and, for a long air 
but at the ſame time, it is no leſs evident that a nutri- time, it was generally thought that there was a kind of 
tious fluid was the immediate * of theſe ſame nerves, vivifying ſpirit in the air, which being abſorbed by the 


and of that very nervous fluid. Now we know, that the blood at each inſpiration, communicated to that fluid 
fluid which in the womb nouriſhes the bodies of all em- 


the quality neceſſary for preſerving animal life. code 
| a P 
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without reſpiration, and that air which hath been often 
breathed ceaſes to be capable of ſupporting life ; be- 
cauſe when once it has been totally deprived of its vi- 
vifying ſpirit, it can communicate none to the blood in 
any ſubſequent reſpirations.— This doctrine, however, 
hath been denied, and, as is generally thought, ex- 
ploded by modern diſcoverers. Dr Hales brings ſeveral 
experiments againſt it; of which the following may 
ſerve for a ſpecimen, and which we ſhall give in his 
own words. | | 8 . 

« I tied a middle-ſized dog alive on a table, and, 
having laid bare his wind-pipe, I cut it aſunder juſt 
below the larynx, and fixed faſt to it the ſmall end of 
1 common foſſet: the other end of the foſſet had a large 
bladder tied to it, which contained 162 cubic inches; 
I. and to the other end of the bladder was tied the great 
end of another foſſet whoſe orifice' was covered with a 
valve which opened inwards, fo as to admit any air that 
was blown Into the bladder, but none could return that 
way; yet, for further ſecurity, that paſſage was alſo 
ſtopped by a ſpigot. N 1 of . 

« As ſoon as the firſt foſſet was tied faſt to the wind- 
pipe, the bladder was blown full of air through the o- 
ther foſſet: when the dog had breathed the air in the 
hladder to and fro for a minute or two, he then breathed 
very faſt, and ſhewed great uneaſineſs, as being almoſt 
ſuffocated. | FE 0 e | 

„Then with my hand I preſſed the bladder hard, 
ſo as to drive the air into his lungs with ſome force; 
and thereby make his abdomen eile by the preſſure of 
the diaphragm, as in natural breathings; then taking 
alternately my hand off the bladder, the lungs with che 
abdomen ſubſided: I continued in this manner to make 
the dog breathe for an hour; during which time, I was 
obliged to blow freſh air into the bladder every five mi- 
nutes, three parts in four of that air being either ab- 
ſorbed by the vapours of the lungs, or eſcaping through 
the ligatures upon my preſſing hard on the bladder. 

« During this hour, the dog was frequently near 
expiring, e I preſſed the air but weakly into 
his lungs; as I found by his pulſe, which was very plain 
to be felt in the great erural artery near the groin, 
which place an aſſiſtant held his finger on moſt part of 
the time: but the languid pulſe was accelerated ſo as to 
beat faſt, ſoon after I dilated the lungs, much by preſ- 
ling hard upon the bladder; eſpecially when the mo- 
tion of the lungs was promoted by preſſing alternately 
the abdomen and the bladder, whereby both the con- 
traction and dilatation of the lungs was increaſed. 

And I could by this means rouſe the languid pulſe 
whenever I pleaſed, not only at the end of every five. 
minutes, when more air was blown into the bladder 
from a man's lungs, but alſo towards the end of the five 
minutes, when the air was fulleſt of fumes. 

At the end of the hour, I intended to try whe- 
ther I could have by the ſame means kept the dog a- 
live ſome time longer, when the bladder was filled with 
the fumes of burning brimſtone ; but being obliged to 
ceaſe for a little time from preſſing the air into his 
lungs, while matters were preparing for this additional 
experiment, in the mean time the dog died, which 
might otherwiſe have lived longer if I had continued 
to force the air into the lungs. 


* Now, though this experiment was ſo frequently 


| ES B 
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diſturbed, by being obliged to blow more air into the 
bladder +2 times during the hour; yet ſince he was al- 
moſt ſuffocated in leſs than two minutes, by breathin 
of himſelf to and fro the firſt air in the bladder, he 
would have died in leſs than two minutes when one 
fourth of the old air remained in the bladder, immedi- 
ately to taint the new air admitted from a man's lungs; 
ſo that his continuing to live through the whole hour, 
muſt be owing to the forcible dilatation of the Jungs 


by compreſſing the bladder, and not to the vivifying 
ſpirit of the air.” 1 


» 


; | | ED ok 7 25 
Dr Prieſtley, who hath- carried his diſcoveries to a Dr Prieſt- 
much greater length than any of his predeceſſors, con- ley's opi- 


cludes from his own obſervations, and no doubt ver 

juſtly, that air which hath been often breathed becomes 
pernicious by its accumulated phlogiſton, which ſtimu- 
lates the lungs, and makes the animal fall into convul- 
ſions. Reſpiration therefore, he thinks, indeed we may 
ſay he demonſtrates, to be a phlogiſtic proceſs, in 
which the blood parts with its ſuperfluous phlogiſton. 
He doth not fay, that the blood receives nothing in 
exchange; he rather thinks that it may receive ſome 
nitrous principle, which gives it the red colour: but as 
to a vivifying- ſpirit, he doth not appear to have the leaſt 
idea of any ſuch thing being received at that time. 
Nay, in his firſt volume, p. 277. he expreſsly adopts 
the other hypotheſis, namely, that the vital principle 
is received from the chyle. My conjecture (ſays he) 
is, that animals have a power of converting phlogiſton, 
from the ſtate in which they receive it in their nutri- 
ment, into that ſtate in which it is called the ele@rical 


uid ; that the brain, beſides its other proper uſes, is 


the great laboratory and repoſitory for this purpoſe ; 
that by means of the nerves this great principle, thus 
exalted, is directed into the muſcles, and forces them 
to act in the ſame manner as they are forced into action 
when the electric fluid is thrown into them ab extra.“ 


With regard to the experiment made by Dr Hales, Dr Hales's 
experiment 
inconcluſive 


that the want of elaſticity, or preſſure, is the reaſon why 
phlogiſticated air cannot ſupport animal: life, we are 
of opinion that it is totally inconcluſive, becauſe it doth 
not at all appear that phlogiſt icated air wants elaſti- 
city; on the contrary, from Dr Prieftley's experiments 
it appears to be moreelaſtic than eommon air: befides, 
we know that the elaſticity of every fluid mult always 
be in proportion to the prefſure upon it, as reaction is 
always equal to action. Suppoſing therefore the ela- 
ſicity of any portion of air to be deſtroyed, the preſ- 
ſure of the ſuperincumbent atmoſphere will reduce it 
into a proportionably leſs bulk, and then it is equally 
elaſtic with the reſt ; for if it was not, it behoved {till 
to yield under the preſſure. Hence we may ſee, that 


as the bladder made uſe of in Dr Hales's experiment 


was by no means ſufficient to keep off the preſſure of 
the external atmoſphere, the death of the dog could 
not be fairly aſcribed to want of elaſticity in the tainted 
air. When he applied more force than the natural ela- 
ſticity of the air, he kept the dog alive, as he calls it, 


for an hour; but we can by no means allow a mecha- 


nical circulation of the blood to be life, any more than 
we can allow a dead body to be alive on account of the 
motion of its arm or any other member by mechanical 
means. The experiment, however, is valuable, becauſe 
it ſhews that reſpiration is one of the immediate me- 
chanical agents by which the circulation of the blood 0 
carrie 
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Blood. carried on; but in order to prove that the dog was 
really kept alive by this ineans, he ought to have re- 

covered from the effects of the experiment. Had Dr 

Hales tried a ſimilar experiment on himſelf, by taking 

the foſſet in his mouth, cloſing his noſtrils, and cau- 

ſing another perſon compreſs the bladder, we have not 


the leaſt doubt, that he would then have felt ſuch a - 


method of breathing not to be a way of preſerving 

life, but of deſtroying it. 
As to any concluſions which may be derived from 
Dr Prieftley's experiments, we are ſorry to obſerve, that 
very many philoſophers, ſometimes indeed Dr Prieftley 
himſelf, ſeem to attend but to one half of the conſe- 
27 quences of their own experiments. In the preſent caſe 
Cauſe of this is exceedingly remarkable. Dr Prieſtley finds, 
ny 1 7 that by admitting phlogiſton to air, it is conſiderably 
r diminiſhed in quantity. But by what means is it fo ? 
{ton, &c. Certainly the mere acceſſion of any material ſubſtance 
can never diminiſh, but mult increaſe, its bulk. The 
diminution therefore, on the acceſſion of phlogiſton, is 
an evident proof that ſome part of the air is actually 
taken away. That the phlogiſton received is not in- 
corporated with the air is likewiſe evident, as well as 
that it takes up ſpace in the tainted air, becauſe, by 
agitation in water, the phlogiſtic matter ſeparates 
from the air, and enters into the water. The conſe- 
quence of this is, that the air is ſtill farther diminiſhed 
in bulk; and what remains is pure air, fit for ſupport- 
ing animal-life, and of being farther diminiſhed by 
phlogiſton as before. It is alſo certain, that phlogiſton 
is not endowed with any inherent power by which it 
can expand itſelf; otherwiſe it would fly off in vacuo, 
which it never is known to do. Another circumſtance 
we mult alſo attend to is, that the action of phlogiſton 


| ſeems to be entirely confined to a particular part of the 


atmoſphere ; namely, that which is now ſo well known 
by the name of fixed air. This it. entirely deprives of 
its elaſtic principle, fo that it is actually no longer air, 
but becomes a ſolid ſubſtance, making a part, and that 
no inconfiderable one, of innumerable terreſtrial ſub- 
f.ances, as chalk, brimſtone, &c. 

That the juſtneſs of the concluſion which we are now 
about to draw from Dr Prieftley's experiments may 
be more apparent, we ſhall briefly ſum up the pheno- 
mena from whence it is drawn, in the two followin 

propoſitions. 1. Phlogiſton cannot act by itſelf with- 

out the aſſiſtance of air. 2. The emiſſion of phlogiſton 

is attended with the total deſtruction of the elaſticity 

28 of a certain quantity of fixed air, which then ceaſes to 
way be fluid. Hence we affirm, that it is not the phlogiſtic 
Tig e ſubſtance which acts upon the air, but the elaſtic prin- 
parts with eiple in the fixed air contained in the common atmo- 
its phlogi- ſphere that acts on the phlogiſtic ſubſtance. This ela- 
ton. Ric principle, entering the phlogiſtic body, diſplaces a 
quantity of phlogiſton equivalent to its own quantity, 

aud takes its place; and hence proceeds the firſt dimi- 

nut ion of the air, not from an acceſſion of phlogiſton, 

but from an eſcape of the elaſtic principle belonging to 

fixed air. The pblogiſton aud fixed particles of the air 

29 Dow hang looſe like ſmoke or vapour, and are ready 
Proof of a to be attracted by any thing capable of imbibing them 
reception of and hence proceeds the ſecond diminution by agitation 


the vivify- in water. | 
3 Now, to apply this reaſoning to the point in que ſtion. 
the air, The blood is found to emit phlogiſton from the lungs 


' 


— — 
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floating looſe, and capable of N attracted by part 


ſuch plenty, how comes it to be ſo inſtantaneouſſy fatal 


_ cated by this kind of air. 


g with a frothy, ſometimes with a bloody, ſerofity. 2. The Comment 
trunk of the pulmonary artery is much diſtended, and ,, , 


empty, or almoſt empty, of blood. 6. The blood 4 4. 


Ks 
at every exſpiration; therefore we affirm it hath rece;. 
ved a proportional quantity of elaſtic vapour which it 
had not before. Again: The air expelled from the 
lungs is found to contain much of the fixable p- 


Alon. Mood. 


8 tract ime- 
water, &c.; therefore we ſay, this elaſtic principle hath 32 


come from that part of the atmoſphere. But, to put * -y 1 
the matter beyond doubt, the very inſpection of arte. alla 
rial and venous blood will ſhew, that. the firſt hath a | 
quantity of elaſtic matter in it which the laſt wants: 
and as the brain as well as all other parts of the bod 


are ſupplied with arterial blood, we think it abundamy 


evident, that this elaſtic principle is abſolutely and ef. . 
ſentially neceſſary to life; that it is continually expen · 3 
ded thereon; and that it may be ſaid with the utmoſt carried 


propriety, that every time we draw the air into our 
lungs, we receive a portion of vivifying or vital ſpirit 
from it into our blood. Add to all this, that many 
ſubſtances which are commonly obſerved to phlogiſti- 
cate air, appear to receive an elaſtic ſpirit by ſo doing. 
Putrefying bodies ſwell: they would not do ſo in vacuo; 
and therefore we muſt conclude, that they receive this 
elaſtic principle which ſwells them from the external 
air, and experience ſhews that it is communicated by 
this fixable part of the atmoſphere. 5 
The foregoing reaſoning, which to us appears ſuffi 
ciently concluſive, leads to a very important diſcovery 
in natural philoſophy, viz. That it is to the atmo- 
ſphere, and to that particular part of it which goes by 
the name of fxed air, that we are every moment in- 
debted for that vital ſpirit which animates our bodies, 


and is the immediate bond of union betwixt our imma. 35 4 


terial ſpirit and this viſible world. It may be aſked in- Objetto E ho 


deed, If fixed air is capable of ſupplying this ſpirit in _— 7h ” 


when breathed ? The reply to this, however, is obvi- 
ous: it communicates too great a degree of elaſticity to 
the blood; whence the circulation is ſtopped, and in- 
ſtant death enſues. That this is really the caſe, ap- 
pears from the following account of the ſymptoms ob- 
ſerved on the diſſection of perſons who have been ſuffo- 


1. The veſſels of the brain are gorged with blood, Ea 
and the ventricles of that viſcus are filled ſometimes Mw 


Vol. III 


the lungs appear nearly in a natural ſtate. 3. The , 
right ventricle and auricle of the heart, the venæ cavz, Appaf 
and jugular veins, are full of frothy blood. 4. Bloody ances 
ſeroſity is often found in the bronchiz. 5. The trunk dill 
of the pulmonary veins, and the left auricle, are either wy 
found in the places that have been mentioned, is gene- 
rally fluid, and as it were in a diffolved ſtate. It is 
eaſily extravaſated into the cellular texture, of the head 
particularly, becanſe it is in this part that it abounds 
moſt. 7. The epiglottis in ſuffocated perſons is raiſed, 
and the glottis open and free. 8. The tongue 18 muth 
ſwelled, and can hardly be contained within the mouth. 
9. The eyes protrude, and preſerve their luſtre to the 
ſecond or third day. They are often even brighter than 
natural. 10. The body preſerves its heat for a long 
time. Nay the heat is ſometimes greater than it is du- 
ring life, or at leaſt conſiſtently with health. II. The 


limbs are flexible for a long time after death. 12. * 
8 face 


B L 0 
nd, face is more ſwelled, and often more red than uſual. 
1 13. The neck and upper extremities are ſometimes ſo 
much ſwelled, that they appear to be inflamed, Theſe 
ſwellings, however, do not, like œdematous ones, pre- 

ſerve the impreſſion of the finger. | 
1 This account is fo much in favour of what we have 
be cauſe of ready advanced concerning the aQtion of fixed air, that 
anal heat. Je ſhall make no obſervation upon it farther than that 
this elaſtic principle would ſeem alſo to be the cauſe of 
animal-heat; for as the blood evidently received a vaſt 
quantity of elaſtic fluid, it alſo received a much greater 
proportion of heat than uſual. | | 
alion It now remains only to give ſome. account of the 
he lad means by which the circulation of the blood is carried 
pr cried cn in the living body. From the time of Harvey till 
| very lately, this was ſuppoſed to be chiefly the muſcu- 
Jar power of the heart and arteries, which by ſome phy- 
ſiologiſts have been thought to be prodigiouſly great; 
and accordingly many ca culations, requiring no ſmall 
degree of mathematical knowledye to underſtand them, 
have been made of the forces requiſite to perform this 
circulation. Other phy fiologiſts, however, have thought 
proper to take in ſeveral auxiliary helps, as the motion 
of the muſcles, reſpiration, &c. and from Dr Hales's 
experiment abovementioned, it appears, that reſpira- 
tion hath a conſiderable influence in this matter. It 
cannot, however, be the ſole cauſe, ſeeing the circula- 
tion is carried on in animals which do-npt:reſpire.—Ia 
1773, Dr Wilſon, in the lecture already guoted, fug- 
geſted a new principle of motion, which We believe was 
never uſed before to account for the circulation of ani- 
* mal fluids. It is ſhortly this. “ As the fluids of the 
by Dr human body do all of them ſuffer a centinual waſte, and 
la, conſequently require a conſtant ſupply in proportion, 
we muſt look upon their going out of the body to be 
the end of their motion, and on their entering into the 
body to be the beginning of it; and hence we are to look 
for the origin of all the motion of the fluids in that part 
of the ſyſtem where the new ſupplies are taken in. This 
is the primæ viz, where the lacteals abſorb a fluid from 
the digeſted aliment, and convey. it into the blood. 
The power by which this is accompliſhed, is neceſſarily 
independent of the heart, as having not the leaſt con- 
nection with it. It has been ſaid to be the ſame with 
that which cauſes fluids riſe in capillary tubes; but 
though very probably the powers in both caſes may be 


„ Elinbun 
8 Medical 

Comment 
e vol. lll 


p. 256 


FI the ſame, there is this remarkable- difference between 
e, Appen them, that in the capillary tubes the fluids only riſe to 
V ances0 a certain height, and will not rife at all unleſs the 
1 e. tubes are empty. In the lacteals they riſe in veſſels al- 


er ready full, and continue to do ſo. Neither is the force, 


whereby this abſorption is performed, to be accounted 
little; ſeeing the ſupply by the chyle muſt conſtantly 
be equal to the waſte which is continually taking place 
in the fluids already contained in the veſſels. We ſee 


cated by 
ed ait. 


lorb water with ſuch ſtrength as to raiſe immenſe 
weights faſtened to them, and which no mechanical in- 
jection of water into ſmall tubes could poſſibly accom- 
pliſh. What is already ſaid of the lacteals applies alſo 
to the lymphatics; and from thence we are almoſt 
tempted to conclude, that the caſe is the ſame with the 
languiferous veins alſo ; that though there may be a 


r of ſome arteries into the veins correſpond- 
OL, 0 g ' | | 
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alſo, with what force an abſorption of this kind ſome- 
times takes place in other caſes ; thus, ropes will ab- 


A LS 


ing with them, yet that for the moſt part theſe veſſels Blood. 
extravalate the blood into ſmall cavities, which is then 
taken up by the abſorbent power of the veins, and re- 
turned to the heart. 1 M 
If, however, the veſſels continued abſolutely full, 
it would be impoſſible that any motion could be carried 
on in them; and to continue and regulate the circula- 
tion, the heart with its cavities is provided. Let us 
ſuppoſe, that by the abovementioned power the veins 
are all full, and the auricles or chambers into which 
the veins empty themſelves are full alſo : where is the 
collected ſtream in the veins to go next? There is no 
room for more in the auricle. What muſt be done? 
The auricle contracts and empties itſelf. The conſe- 
quence is a ſudden. vacuum, equal to what the auricle 
could contain; the turgid veins, urged by the abſorb- 
ing power above-mentioned, ruſh their contents into 
the auricle to fill up the vacuum again, and all behind 
moving in the venous direction advances forward with 
ſo much force, that the veins near the heart ſuſtain a 
pulſation from the regurgitation of this impetuous 
ſtream, when the cy ſhuts upon it to empty itſelf. 
In ſhort, the full auricle occupies a determinate quan- 


_ tity of ſpace in the breaſt : when it is emptied, there 


is a nonreſiſting vacuum of ſo much ſpace as was full 
before, and thither there is a mechanical niſus from the 
remoteſt filament of a vein over the whole body, which 
becomes conſpicuous in the torrent that ruſhes every 
other moment from the mouth of the vena cava into 
this vacuum.” ; 

This is a ſhort abſtra& of Dr Wilſon's new theory 
of the circulation. According to him, this abſorbing 
power of the veins is the principal agent, while the 
heart and arteries do no more than empty themſelves of 
the blood with which they are filled by the veins. E- 
ven this cauſe, however, he ſays would not be ſuffi- 
cient to carry on the circulation for a ſingle moment, 
without the preſence of another which he calls /zfe, and 


does not conſider as abſolutely unmechanical, tho? we 


cannot reduce it either to mechanical rules or ideas. 
But, as we apprehend all ſpeculations concerning ſuch 
cauſes muſt be arbitrary and without foundation, we 
forbear to give any account of the Doctor's opinions on 
this ſubject. E- A | 35 

It hath been a general opinion, that blood, as it exiſts Blood con- 
in the bodies of animals, contains a conſiderable quan- be = 
tity of common air; and indeed it is certain, that blood, ee ag 
after it has been drawn from the veins of any animal, nimals. 
and afterwards placed under the receiver of an air- 
pump, yields a very conſiderable quantity of air upon 
exhauſting the receiver: but if a portion of any blood- 
veſſel is tied up ſo as to prevent the eſcape of its contents, 
and then cut out of the body and placed under a recei- 
ver, it will not ſwell, or ſhew the leaft ſign of its con- 
taining any quantity of air whatever. | | 36 

Blood was formerly held in great eſteem as a medi M dicinal 
cine for ſome particular diſeaſes.” Baths of the blood of an! other 
infants have been recommended as an infallible remedy 3 
for the elephantiaſis, & c.; and the blood of goats and 
ſome other animals was uſed by the Galeniſts, and is 
recommended even by Dr Mead in pleuriſies: but the 
firſt abominable medicine, as well as the other, is now 
deſervedly exploded. The principal uſe of blood in 
the arts is for making Pruſſian blue, or ſometimes for 
clarifying certain liquors; it is alſo recommended in 

| 7 O | | agri- . 
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Blood, 


+ See Archi- 
tecture, 
no 116. 
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agriculture as an excellent manure for fruit-treess A 
mixture of blood with lime makes an exceedingly ſtrong 


cement; and hence it is of uſe in the preparation of ſome 


chemical lutes, the making floors , &c.— As a food, 
it hath been diſputed whether blood really affords any 
nouriſhment or not. The beſt judges now, however, 
are generally agreed that it is very nutritious; and tho? 
out of the body, like the white of an egg, it is very in- 
ſoluble, yet, like that too, in the body it is commonly 
of eaſy digeſtion. It is, however, highly alcaleſcent 
in hot climates; on which account the prohibition of it 
to the Iſraelites was very proper. Even in this coun- 
try, when blood was uſed as food in great quantity, 
the ſcurvy was more frequent than at other times; but 
to a moderate uſe of it here no ſuch objection takes 
lace. 1 5 | 
Religious uſes of BLOOD. Among the ancients blood 
was ale for the ſealing and ratifying covenants and 
alliances, which was done by the contracting parties 
drinking a little of each others blood ; and for appea- 
ſing the manes of the dead, in order to which blood 
was offered on their tombs, as part of the funeral cere- 
mony. n 
The blood of victims was anciently the portion of the 
Gods; and accordingly was poured or ſprinkled on the 


altars in oblation to them. 


The prieſts made another uſe of blood, viz. for di- 
vination: the ſtreaming of blood from the earth, fire, 


and the like, was held a prodigy, or omen of evil. 


The Roman prieſts were not unacquainted with the 
uſe of blood in miracles: they had their fluxes of blood 
from images, ready to ſerve a turn; witneſs that ſaid 


to have ſtreamed from the ſtatue of Minerva at Mode- 


na, before the battle at that place. But we know not 
whether in this their ſucceſſors have not gone beyond 
them. How many relations in ecclefiaſtical writers of 
Madonas, crucifixes, and wafers, bleeding? At leaſt 
the liquefaction of the blood of St Januarius at Naples, 
repeated annually for ſo many ages, ſeems to tranſcend 
by far all the frauds of the Grecian or Roman prieſt- 
hood. But the chemiſts at laſt got into the ſecret; and 
we find M. Neumann at Berlin to have performed the 
miracle of the liquefaction of dried blood, with all the 
circumſtances of the Neapolitan experiment. 

Among the ſchoolmen we find a famous diſpute, un- 
der Pope Pius II. whether the blood of Chriſt, which 
fell from him in the three days paſſion, retained or loſt 
the hypoſtatic union; and conſequently whether it was 


the proper object of adoration. The Dominicans main- 


tained the former, the Franciſcans the latter. ' It ſeems 
the dominican doctrine gained the aſcendant, as being 
fitter to favour the profits of the monks; who becoming 


| poſſeſſed ſome way or other of a few drops of this pre- 


cious liquor, were ſecured of.ample offerings from the 
deluded laity, who flocked to pay their homage to the 
ſacred relic. Joſeph of Arimathea is ſaid to have firſt 
brought into Britain two ſilver veſſels filled with the 
blood of Chtiſt, which by his order was buried in his 
tomb. King Henry III. had a cryſtal, containing a 


portion of the ſame blood, ſent him by the maſter of 


the temple at Jeruſalem, atteſted with the ſeals of the 
patriarch ; which treaſure the king committed to the 
church of St Peter's, Weſtminſter, and obtained from 
the biſhops an indulgence of fix years and 116 days to 
all that ſhould viſit it, Mat. Paris even aſſures us, that 
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the king ſummoning his nobles and prelates to cele. 
brate the feaſt of St Edward in St Peter's church, was 
chiefly pro veneratione ſancti 888 Chrifti nuper a. 
depti, © in veneration of the holy blood of Chriſt lately 


acquired,” Divers others of our monaſteries were pol. - 
ſeſſed of this profitable relic; as the college of Bon Hom. 


mes at Aſhridge, and the abbey of Hales, to whom it 
was given by Feniry, ſon of Richard duke of Corn. 
wall, and king of the Romans. To it reſorted a great 
concourſe of people for devotion and adoration ; till in 
1538, as the reformation took place, it was perceived 
to be only honey clarified, and coloured with ſaffron, 
as was ſhewn at Paul's croſs by the biſhop of Roche. 
ſter. The like diſcovery was made of the blood of 
Chriſt, found among the reliques in the abbey of Fel. 


. camp in Normandy, pretended to have been preſerved 


by Nicodemus, when. he took the body from the croſs, 
and given to that abbey by William duke of Norman- 
dy: it was buried by his ſon Richard, and again dif. 
covered in 1171, and attended with different miracles; 
but the cheat, which had been long winked at, was 
at length expoſed, the relation of which is given by 
Speed. 1 „ 
e F Broob, among the Jews, was the next 
of kin to the perſon murdered, who was to purſue the 
murderer. _ PLOT ks 
Eceleſiaſtical judges retire, when judgment is to be 
given in caſes of blcod, by reaſon the church is ſuppoſed 
to abhor blood: it condemns no perſon to death; and 
its members become irregular, or difabled from their 


functions, by the effuſion of blood: 
Field of BLoob, «y;& aiwdl@, in Syriac aceldama, 


was a field purchaſed by the Jews, with the thirty pie- 


ces of filver which had been given to Judas for betray- 
ing his Maſter, and which he had reſtored. It {till ſerves 
for a burial-ground, in which all pilgrims who die in 
their pilgrimage at Jeruſalem are interred. | 
Broop- Hound, in zoology, the canis ſagax of Lin- 


næus , le chien courant of Buffon, the fleuthounge of 
the Scots: The hound, or dog, with long, ſmooth, and 


pendulous ears.— It was a dog of great uſe, and in 
high eſteem with our anceſtors : its employ was to re- 
cover any game that had eſcaped wounded from the 
hunter, or been killed and ſtole out of the foreſt. It 
was remarkable for the acuteneſs of its ſmell, tracing 
the loſt beaſt by the blood it had ſpilt; from whence 
the name 1s derived. This ſpecies could, with the ut- 
moſt certainty, diſcover the thief by following his foot- 
ſteps, let the diſtance of his flight be ever ſo great, and 
through the moſt ſecret and thickeſt coverts: nor would 
it ceaſe its purſuit, till it had taken the felon. They 
were likewiſe uſed by Wallace and Bruce during the 
civil wars. The poetical hiſtorians of the two heroes, 


frequently relate very curious paſſages on this ſubject; 


of the ſervice theſe dogs were of to their maiters, and 
the eſcapes they had from thoſe of the enemy. The 
blood-hound was in great requeſt on the confines of 
England and Scotland; where the borderers were con- 


tinually preying on the herds and flocks of their neigh- 


bours. The true blood-hound was large, ſtrong, mul- 
cular, broad breaſted, of a ſtern countenance, of a deep 
tan- colour, and generally marked with a black ſpot 
above each eye. — 
BLroob-Shotten. 
Brood Spavin. 


See OpHTHALMIA. _ 
See FARRIERY, S XXXll. 2. 


Spitting 


od ' 


Blood, 
| ] 


See 
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SLA. 1 
Spitting of Bloor, or Hemoptoe. See Index ſub- 


load, | 
| joined to MEDICINE. - 


ood, 


ſtituted at Mantua in 1608. The number of knights 
was reſtricted to 20, beſides the grand maſter. Their 
device was, Domine, probaſti me ; or Nihil hoc, triſte, 
recepto: Lord, thou haſt proved me ;” or, © Forti- 
tified by this, no evil can prevail.” 

Precious BLooD, a denomination given to a reformed 
congregation of Bernardine nuns at Paris, firſt eſta- 
bliſhed under that name in 1661. | 
Dragon's BlooD. See Deacon. 

Broop-Stone. See HMATITES. 

Buoop-Veſels, See AnaTony, no 387, &c. and 
Plate VIII,, | $5 
BLoop-Wite, in ancient law-writers, a mul& or fine 
for ſhedding of blood. : 

Buoop-Wert, in botany. See RUmMEx. 
BLOOD (Thomas), generally known by the appel- 
lation of Col. Blood, was a diſbanded officer of Oliver 
Cromwell's, famous for his daring crimes and his good 
fortune. He was firſt diſtinguiſhed by engaging in a 
conſpiracy to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin; which was 
defeated by the vigilance of the duke of Ormond, and 
ſome of his accomplices were executed. Eſcaping to 
England, he meditated revenge againſt Ormond; and 
actually ſeized him one night in his coach in St James's- 
ſtreet, where he might have finiſhed his purpoſe if he 
had not ſtudied refinements in his vengeance, He 
bound him on horſeback behind one of his aſſociates, 
reſolving to hang him at Tyburn, with a paper pin- 
ned to his breaſt : but when they got into the fields, 
the duke, in his efforts for liberty, threw himſelf and 
the aſſaſſin, to whom he was faſtened, to the ground; 
and while they were ſtruggling in the mire, he was reſ- 
cued by his ſervants, but the authors of this attempt 


formed a deſign of carrying off the crown and regalia 


as well by the ſurpriſing boldneſs of the enterprize, as 
by the views of profit. He was very near ſucceeding. 
He had bound and wounded Edwards the keeper of 
the jewel-office, and had got out of the tower with his 
prey; but was overtaken and ſeized, with ſome of his 
alſociates. One of them was known to have been con- 
ccrned in the attempt upon Ormond ; and Blood was 
immediately concluded to be the ringleader. When 
queſtioned, he frankly avowed the enterprize; but re- 
fuſed to diſcover his accomplices. © The fear of death 
(he ſaid) ſhould never engage him either to deny a 
guilt or betray a friend.” All theſe extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances made him the general ſubje& of converſa- 
tion; and the king was moved with an idle curioſity 
to ſee and ſpeak with a perſon fo noted for his cou- 
rage and his crimes. 
{elf ſecure of pardon ; and he wanted not addreſs to 
improve the opportunity. He told Charles, that he 
ad been engaged, with others, in a deſign to kill him 


ten went to bathe: that the cauſe of this reſolution was 
the leverity exerciſed over the conſeiences of the godly, 
in reſtraining the liberty of their religious aſſemblies : 


my when he had taken his ſtand among the reeds, full 
of thele bloody reſolutions, he found his heart checked 
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| ELD he had long 
Boop of Chriſt, the name of a military order in- 


were not then diſcovered. A little after, in 1671, Blood 


from the tower; a deſign, to which he was prompted, 


Blood might now eſteem him 


with a carabine above Batterſea, where his majeſty of- 


with an awe of majeſty; and he not only relented him- 


"> , — — 
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BY IA 
ſelf, but diverted his aſſociates from their purpoſe: that Blood 
o brought himſelf to an entire indiffe- A JP 

rence about life, which he now gave for loſt ; yet could TIEN 
he not forbear warning the king of the danger which 

might attend his execution : that his aſſociates had 

bound themſelves by the ſtricteſt oaths to revenge the 

death of any of their confederacy ; and that no precau- 

tion nor power could ſecure any one from the effects of 

their deſperate reſolutions. Whether theſe confidera- 

tions excited fear or admiration in the king, they con- 

firmed his reſolution of granting a pardon to Blood ; 


but he thought it a requiſite point of decency firſt to 


obtain the duke of Ormond's conſent. Arlington came 

to Ormond in the king's name, and defired that he 

would not proſecute Bload, for reaſons which he was 
commanded to give him. The duke replied, that his 

majeſty's commands were the only reaſon that could be 

given; and being ſufficient, he might thefefore ſpare : 
the reſt, Charles carried his kindneſs. to Blood till 
farther: he granted him an eſtate of 500/. a-year in 


Ireland; he encouraged his attendance about his per- 


ſon; he ſhewed him great countenance; and many ap- 
plied to him for promoting their pretenſions at court. 
And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his 
life, and had been wounded, in defending the crown 
and regalia, was forgotten and negleQed, this man, 
who deſerved only to be ſtared at, and deteſted as a 
monſter, became a kind of favourite. Blood enjoyed 
bis penſion about 10 years, till being charged with fix- 
ing an imputation of a ſcandalous nature on the duke 
of Buckingham, he was thrown into priſon, where he 
died, Auguſt 24", 1680. ; | | 
BLOODY, ſomething belonging to, or abounding 
with, blood. | | 3 
BLoopy-Flux. See the Index ſnbjoined to Mepi- 
CINE. 7 
BLoody-Hand, is when a treſpaſſer is. apprehended 


in a foreſt with his hands or other parts bloody; which 


is a circumſtance of his having killed the deer, though 
he be not found chafing or hunting them. : 
BLoody-Rain. See Rain. 
BLioopy-Urine. See URINE. 
BLOOM, a maſs of iron after having undergone the 
firſt hammering called b/omary f. — It has yet to under- f See Blo- 
$0 many hammerings before it become iron fit for the 54. 
mith's uſe, and be firſt made what they call the an- 
cony. See Ax co. | 
BLOSSOM, in a general ſenſe, denotes the flower TY 
of any plant. See the article FLOWER. 
Brossom, in a more proper ſenſe, is reſtrained to 
the flowers of trees, which they put forth in the ſpring 
as the fore-runners of their fruit, otherwiſe called their 
bloom. The office of the bloſſom is partly to protect, 
aud partly to draw nouriſhment to, the embryo, fruit, 
or ſeed. 1 
Bosson, or Peach- coloured, in the menage, a term 
applied to a horſe that has his hair white, Pot inter- 
mixed all over with ſorrel and bay hairs. Such horſes 
are ſo inſenſible and hard both in the mouth and the 
flanks, that they are ſcarce valued; beſides they are apt 
to turn blind. 3 
BLOSSOMING or Pr ants, the act of blowing, or 


put ting forth flowers or bloſſoms, called alſo fowering®, * See Blows 


The bloſſoming of the ſpina acuta, or Glaſtenbury ng. 
thorn, piouſly on Chriſtmaſs-day- morning, is a vulgar 
55 e 7 O — Error, 
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Blount. 


B IL O = 
error; owing to this, that the plant, beſides its uſual 
bloſſoming in the ſpring, ſometimes puts forth a few 
white tranſient bloſſoms in the middle of winter. For 
the bloſſoming of the roſe of Jericho on the ſame day, 


as it is commonly held in England, or in the time of 


midnight maſs, as it is held in France, 1s ſomewhat 
more than an error, being really a fraud on one fide, 
and a ſuperſtition on the other. This roſe, whoſe leaves 


are only cloſed and ſhrivelled up in winter, will, at any 


time, upon ſetting its pedicle in water, expand and 
bloſſom a- new; becauſe the pedicle being ſpongy im- 


bibes the fluid apace, and thus. fills and {wells out the 


* 


ſhrivelled leaves: which property ſome monks have 
turned to good account. | 

BLOUNT (Thomas), a learned Engliſh writer of 
the 17th century, born at Bordeſley in Worceſterſhire. 
He had nag the advantage of an univerſity education; 


but, by ſtrength of genius and great application, made a 
conſiderable progre 


$ in literature, Upon the breaking 
out of the popiſh plot in the reign of king Charles IL 
being much alarmed on account of his being a zealous 
Roman-catholic, he. contrafted a palſy; and died in 
December 1679, aged 61. He wrote, 1. The aca- 
demy of eloquence, containing a complete Engliſh rhe- 
toric. 2. Gloſſographica, or a dictionary interpreting 
ſuch hard words, whether Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, &c. that are now uſed in our refined Engliſh 
tongue, &c. 3. Boſcobel; or the hiſtory of his ma- 
jeſty's eſcape after the battle of Worceſter. 4. A law 
dictionary. 5. Animadverſions upon Sir Richard Baker's 
chronicle. 6. Fragmenta Autiquitatis; and other works. 
Blount (Sir Henry), an Engliſh writer, born at 
his father's ſeat in Hertfordſhire in 1602. After a re- 
gular education, he ſet out on his travels in 1634 ; and 
getting acquainted with a janizary at Venice, he ac- 
companied him into the Turkiſh dominions : havin 
been abroad two years, he returned and publiſhed a 
relation of his travels in the Levant, which went thro? 
ſeveral editions. He was knighted by Charles I. and 
was at the battle of Edge-hill, at which time he is ſup- 
poſed to have had the care of the young princes ; but, 
after the king's death, was employed by the parliament, 
and by Cromwell. Yet after the reſtoration of the royal 
family, he was appointed high ſheriff of the county of 
Hertford, and from that time lived as a private gentle- 
man above 20 years. He publiſhed, 1. An account 
of his travels. 2. Six comedies, written by John 
Lilly, under the title of Court Comedies. 3. The ex- 


change walk, a ſatire; and 4. An epiſtle in praiſe 


of tobacco. He died October ꝙth, 1682. 
BLouxnT (Sir Thomas Pope), baronet, an emi— 
nent writer, and the eldeſt ſon of the former, was 


born at Upper Holloway, in the county of Middle- 


ſex, September 12", 1649. He was educated un- 
der the eye of his father; and always diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a lover of liberty, a ſincere friend to his 
country, and a true patron of learning. He was ad- 
vanced to the degree of baronet by Be Charles II. 
in whoſe reign he was elected burgeſs for St Alban's 
in two parhaments, and was knight of the ſhire in 
three parliaments after the Revolution. He wrote in 
Latin, 1. A critique on the moſt celebrated writers. 
2. Eſſays on ſeveral ſubjects. 3. A natural hiſtory, 
extracted out of the beſt modern writers; and, 4. Re- 


marks upon poetry, with characters and cenſures of 
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the moſt conſiderable poets, whether ancient or modern 
He died June zoth, 1697. - | 
BrovnrT (Charles), younger brother of Sir Thomas 
Pope Blount, had alfo an excellent capacity, and way 
an eminent writer. His Anima Mundi, or An ji. 
torical narration of the opinions of the ancients, con. 
cerning man's ſoul after this life, according to unen- 
. ee nature, gave great offence, and was complained 
of to the biſhop of London. But the work which 
rendered him moſt known, was his tranſlation of Phi. 
loſtratus's Life of Appollonius Tyaneus, publiſhed in 
1680; which was ſoon ſuppreſſed, as an attack on re. 
vealed religion. Another work of the fame complexion 
he publiſhed the ſame year, called Great js Diana »f 
the Epheſians, &c. in which, under colour of expoſin 
ſuperltition, he ſtruck at revelation: In 1684, he 
printed a kind of Introduction to Polite Literature, In 
the warmth of his zeal for the Revolution, he writ a 
pamphlet to prove king William and queen Mary con. 
querors; which was condemned to be burnt by both 
houſes of parliament. The cloſe of his life was very 
unhappy. For, after the death of his wife, he be. 
came enamoured of her ſiſter, who was only ſcrupulons 
againſt their, union on account of their prior connection 
by the marriage; on which he writ a letter on the ſub- 
ject, as the caſe of a third perſon, with great learning 
and addreſs. But the archbiſnop of Canterbury and 
other divines deciding againſt him, and the lady on 
this growing inllexible, it threw him into a frenzy in 
which he ſhot himſelf, in 1693. After his death, his 
miſcellaneous pieces were collected and publiſhed, 
BLOW (Dr John), a famous muſician and com- 
poſer, was a native of North Collingham in the county 
of Nottingham; and was one of the firſt ſet of children 
after the reſtoration, being bred up under Captain Henry 
Cook. He was alſo a pupil of Hingeſton, and after 
that of Dr Chriſtopher Gibbons. On the 16th day of, 
March, 1673, he was ſworn one of the gentlemen of 
the chapel in the room of Roger Hill ; and in July, 
1674, upon the deceaſe of Mr Pelham Humphrey, 
was appointed maſter of the children of the chapel. 
In 1685, he was made one of his majeſty's private 
mulic ; and in 1687, was appointed almoner and mal- 
ter of the choriſters of the cathedral church of St Paul. 
Blow was not a graduate of either univerfity ; but arch- 
biſhop Sancroft, in virtue of his own authority in that 
reſpeQ, conferred on him the degree of doctor in muſic. 
Upon the deceaſe of Purcell in 1695, he became or- 
ganiſt of Weſtminſter-abbey. In the year 1699, he 
was appointed compoſer to his majeſty, with a falary. 
Blow was a compoſer of anthems while a chapel-boy, 
and on the ſcore of his merit was diſtinguiſhed by 
Charles II. The king admired very much a little duet 
of Cariflimi to the words © Dite o Cieli, “ and aſked of 
Blow if he could imitate it. Blow modeſtly anſwered 
he would try ; and compoſed in the ſame meaſure, and 
the ſame key of D with a minor third, that fine ſong, 

© Go perjured man.“ Lok 
The Orpheus Britannicus of Purcell had been pub- 
liſhed by his widow ſoon after his deceaſe ; and con- 
tained in it ſome of that author's fineſt ſongs : the fa- 
vourable reception it met with was a motive with Blow 
to the publication, in the year 1700, of a work of the 
ſame kind, entitled Amphion Anglicus, containing com- 
poſitions for one, two, three, and four voices, 50 
ac- 
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accompaniments of inſtrumental muſic, and a thorough- infide when neceſſary. The two parts are repreſented Blow, 


"2 7 


_ baſs figured for the organ, harpſichord, or theorbo- ſeparate f, and of the true ſize ; the figure of the in- Blowing, 


Jute. To this book are prefixed commendatory verſes ſtrument, when theſe are put together, may be ealily 4 Plate I. V. 
by ſundry perſons; and among them an ode, in the conceived, The globe a (ns 2.) is hollow, and made fig. 2. 
ſecond ſtanza of which are the following lines: on purpoſe to condenſe the vapours, which always hap- ne 1, 8. 
| His Gloria Patti long ago reach'd Rome, pen to be in the blow - pipe when it has been ufed ſome 
« Sung and rever'd too in St Peter's dome; time: if this globe was not there, the vapours would 
A canon will outlive ber jubilees to come. go directly with the wind out into the flame, and there- 
y cool the aſſay. The hole in the ſmall end 5, thro' 


Blount, 
Blay, 
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The canon here meant is that fine one to which the 
Gloria Patri in Dr Blow's gamut ſervice is ſet. Dr 


Blow ſet to muſic an ode for St Cecilia's day, in 1684, 


the words by Mr Oldham, publiſhed together with one 
of Purcell on the fame occaſion performed the pre- 
ceding year. He alſo compoſed and publiſhed a col- 
lection of leſſons for the harpſichord or ſpinnet, and 
an ode on the death of Purcell, written by Mr Dry- 
den. There are alſo extant of his compoſition ſundry 
hymns printed in the Harmonia Sacra, and a great 
number of catches in the latter editions of the muſical 
companions.” nh FE; EC Woes 
This great muſician died in the year 1708, and lies 
buried in the north aile of Weſtminſter-abbey. On 
his monument is the canon above mentioned, engraven 
on a book with an inſcription above it. 
BLOW, in a general fenſe, denotes a ftroke given 
either with the hand, a weapon, or inſtrument. In 
fencing, blows differ from thruſts, as the former are 
given by ſtriking, the latter by puſhing. | 
Military Brow, alapa militaris, that given with a 
ſword on the neck or ſhoulder of a candidate for knight- 
hood, in the ceremony of dubbing him. The cuſtom 
ſeems to have taken its rife from the ancient ceremony 


which the wind comes out, onght not to be larger than | 
the fize of the fineſt wire. This hole may now and 


it, fo as to hinder the force of the wind : one ought there- 


then happen to be ſtopped up by ſomething coming into 


fore to have a piece of the fineft wire, to clear it with 


when required; and, in order to have this wire the 
better at hand, it may be faſtened round the blow-pipe, 
in ſuch a manner as is repreſented inn® 1: c is the wire 
faſtened round the blow-pipe, and afterwards drawn 
through a ſmall hole at e, made in the ring /, to keep 


it more ſteady. In order to determine the moſt con- 


venient proportions of this inſtrument, ſeveral blow- 
pipes of different fizes, both bigger and ſmaller, have 
been tried: the former have required too much wind ; 
and the latter, being too ſoon filled with the wind, 


have returned it back again upon the lungs : both theſe 


circumſtances hindered greatly the experiments, and 
are perhaps even prejudicial to the health. The fize 
here given is found to anſwer beſt ; and though the 
hole muſt be as ſmall as abovementioned, yet the fides 
of the pipe at the point muſt not be thinner, nor the 
point narrower, than here repreſented, elſe it will be 
too weak, and not give ſo good a flame. It is alſo to 


- of manumiſſion. In giving the blow, the prince uſed be obſerved, that the canal throughout the pipe, but 
0 the formula E/to bonus miles, Be a valiant ſoldier ;” particularly the hole at the [mall end, muſt be made 
7 upon which the party roſe a complete knight, and qua- very ſmooth, ſd that there be no inequalities in it; the 
. liked to bear arms in his own right. wind would elſe be divided, and conſequently the flame 
K Blow, in law. See BatTkRY. .. made double. That blow- pipe is to be reckoned the 
7 Fh- Brows, the ova of flies depoſited on fleſh, or beſt, through which can be formed the longeſt and 
7 other ſubſtances proper for hatching them. ; moſt pointed flame from off a common-lized candle. 
5 Brow-Pipe, among jewelers and other artificers, is Theſe blow-· pipes are commonly made of braſs or ſilver. , 
J. a plaſs tube, of a length and thickneſs at diſcretion, The manner of uſing them in mineralogical experiments 1 
e wherewith they quicken the flame of their lamp, by are explained under the article Mix ERA TOGv. i iN 
. blowing through it with their mouth. It is uſed in BLOWING, in a general ſenſe, denotes an aàgita- '8 
I. works of quicker diſpatch, which do not need the bel- tion of the air, whether per formed with a pair of bel- BY 
2 lows. Though the wind blown out at a ſmall bent lows, the mouth, A tube, or the like. Butchers have if 
at tube of glais, called a blow-pipe, ſeems not to have any Aa practice of blowing up veal, eſpecially loins, as ſoon 1 
5 great cker compariſon of the parts of flame, and as killed, with a pipe made of a ſheep's ſhank, to make 1 
r- is itſelf of little force; yet, when the flame of a lamp it look larger and fairer. 8 ] 8 
ne or candle is dire&ed by it, ſo as to beat upon a body BLowinG of” Glaſs, one of the methods of forming 1 
y. at a convenient diſtance, it may be made to melt filver, the various kinds of works in the glaſs manufacture. 3 
7 or even copper itſelf, which yet may be kept, for many It is performed by dipping the point of an iron blow- 1 
T hours, unmelted in a red-hot crucible, or the flame of ing-pipe in the melted glaſs, and blowing throvgh it [| 
XA the lamp or candle unaſſiſted by the blaſt. The ena- with the mouth, according to the circumttances of the 4 
of mellers have alſo tubes of divers fizes, wherewith to glaſs to be blown. See Grass. | t #7 
ed blow their enamel, anſwering to the fame purpoſe as BI Own of Tin denotes the melting its ore, after 1 
ad the hantillio, or blow-pipe, of laſſmen. | being firſt burnt to deſtroy the-mundic. F 
g The blow - pipe has alſo been a little uſed by chemiſts Machines for Browixd the Air into Furnaces. See | 1 
and mineraliſts. But Mr Cronſted has lately extended the article Fuxxacx. 5 : 1 
bh. its uſe to the examination of all mineral bodies; which BLowItNG, among gardeners, denotes the action of " 
n- by means thereof, with a candle and piece of charcoal, flowers, whereby they open and diſplay their leaves. 1 
fa- may, in portions ſufficient for mineralogical experi- In which ſenſe, blowing amounts to much the ſame 1 
o ments, be burnt, calcined, melted, or Porified, &c. with flowering or bloſſoming “. * See Finw- * 
the as well as in any great works. This inſtrument is The regular blowing ſeaſon is in the ſpriog; though Bab iv 
m- compoſed of two parts; and this for the facility both fome plants have other extraordinary times and man- 09 ET 1. 
ith of making, carrying it along, and cleanfing it in the ners of blowing, as the Glaſtenbury thorn, er 1 
ac- e | | owers 1 
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grind-ſtone or whet-ſtone, and rub hard on the work 
to take off the black ſcurf from it : then heat it in che Dufte 


fire; and as it grows hot, the colour changes by degrees, | 
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wer flowers alſo, as the tulip, cloſe every evening, and blow 


again in the morning. Annual plants blow ſooner or 


Pluing. | 
1 later, as their ſeeds are put in the ground; whence the 
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curious in gardening ſow ſome every month in ſummer, 
to have a conſtant ſucceſſion of flowers. The blowing 
of roſes may be retarded by ſhearing off the buds as 
they put forth. | | 


% 


BLUBBER, denotes the fat of whales and other 
large ſea-amimals, whereof is made train-oil. It is 
properly the adeps of the animal: it lies immediately 
under the ſkin, and over the muſcular fleſh. 
porpoiſe, it is firm and full of fibres, and inveſts the 
body about an inch thick. In the whale, its thickneſs 
is ordinarily fix inches; but, about the under lip, it is 
found two or three feet thick. The whole quantity 
yielded by one of theſe animals ordinarily amounts to 


In the 


coming firſt to light, then to a darker gold colour, and 
laſtly to a blue. Sometimes alſo they grind indigo and 
ſallad- oil together; and rub the mixture on the work 
with a woollen rag, while it is heating, leaving it to 
cool of itſelf. Among ſculptors we alſo find mention 
of bluing a figure of Ss: by which is meant the 
heating of it, to prepare it for the application of gold. 
leaf, becauſe of the bluiſh caſt it acquires in the ope- 


> 


ration. | | PE Os | 
BLUFF.- uEAD, among failors. A ſhip is ſaid to 

be bluif-headed, that has an upright ſtern. | 
 BLUNDERBUSS, a ſhort fire-arm with a wide 
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bore, capable of holding a number of bullets at once. N 
40 or 50, ſometimes to 80 or more, hundred weight. BOA, in zoology, a genus of ſerpents, belonging | 27 | 

1 The uſe of blubber to the animal ſeems to be partly to to the order of amphibia. The characters of this ge- Z.. 
N poiſe the body, and render it equiponderant to the wa- nus are, that the belly and tail are both furniſhed with ESA 
i: ter; partly to keep off the water at ſome diſtance from ſcuta. The ſpecies are ten, viz. 1. The contortrix, = \ 
; | the blood, the immediate contact whereof would be apt has 150 ſcuta on the belly, and 40 on the tail: the == 


22 


to chill it; and partly alſo for the ſame uſe that clothes 
ſerve us, to keep the fiſh warm, by reflecting or rever- 
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head is broad, very convex, and has poiſon-bags in 
the mouth, but no fang, for which reaſon its bite is 
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berating the hot ſteams of the body, and ſo redoubling 
the heat; fince all fat bodies are, by experience, found 
leſs ſenfible of the impreſſions of cold than lean ones. 
Its uſe in trade and manufactures is to furniſh train-o1l, 
which it does by boiling down. Formerly this was 
performed aſhore, in the country where the whales 
were caught : but of late the fiſhers do not go aſhore; 
they bring the blubber home ſtowed in caſks, and boil 
it down here. 

Sea-BLUBBER. See MEDUSA. 

BLUE, one of the ſeven colours into which the 
rays of light divide themſelves when refracted through 
a glaſs priſm.—For an account of the particular ſtrue- 
ture of bodies by which they appear of a blue colour, 

e the article ChrRomaTics.—The principal blues uſed 
in panting are Pruſſian blue, bice, Saunders blue, 
azure, or ſmalt, verditer, &c. ; for the preparation of 
which, ſee CoLous-Making—In dyeing, the princi- 
pal ingredients for giving a blue colour are indigo and 
woad. See DYE1NG. | 

Blur Colour of the Sky. See Skr. 

Bro Bird. See MoTAciLLA. 

Brok Fiſh. See CORYPHENA, 

Bux Japan. Take gum-water, what quantity 
you pleaſe, and white 2 
them well upon a porphyry: then take iſinglaſs ſize 
what quantity you pleaſe, of the fineſt and beſt ſmalt 
a ſufficient quantity; mix them well: to which add, of 
your white lead, before ground, ſo much as may give 
it a ſufficient body. Mix all theſe together to the con- 
ſiſtence of a paint. 

BLUING, the act or art of communicatin 


a blue 
colour to bodies otherwiſe deſtitute thereof. 


andreſ- 


ſes blue their linen with ſmalt; dyers their ſtuffs and 


wools with woad or indigo. . | | 
BLvinG of Metals is performed by heating them in 
the fire, till they aſſume a blue colour; particularly prac- 
tiſed by gilders, who blue their metals before they ap- 
ply the gold and filver leaf. IONS | 
BLvixG of Tron, a method of beautifying that metal 
ſometimes practiſed ; as for mourning buckles, ſwords, 


and the like, The manner is thus: Take a piece of 


a ſufficient quantity; grind 


not reckoned poiſonous : the body is aſh-coloured, in- 
terſperſed with large duſky ſpots ; and the tail is about 
a third of the length of the body. This ſerpent is 
found in Carolina. 2. The canina, has 203 ſcuta on 
the belly, and 77 on the tail ; it is greeniſh, and ya- 
riegated with white belts. It is a native of America, 
and lodges in the hollow trunks of trees, and is · about 
two feet long. The bite of the canina is not poiſonous, 
3. The hipnale, is of a dull yellow colour, and is 
found in Aſia, It has 179 ſcuta on the belly, and 120 
on the tail. | „ 5 
4. The conſtrictor, has 240 ſcuta on the belly, and 

60 on the tail. This is an immenſe animal: it often 
exceeds 36 feet in length ; the body 1s very thick, of 
a duſky white colour, and its back is interſperſed with 
24 large pale irregular ſpots ; the tail is of a darker 
colour; and the ſides are beautifully variegated with 
pale ſpots. Beſides, the whole body is interſperſed 

with ſmall brown ſpots. The head is covered with 
ſmall ſcales, and has no broad laminæ betwixt the eyes, 
but has a black belt behind the eyes. It wants the 


large dog- fangs, and of courſe its bite is not poiſonous. 


The tongue is fleſhy, and very little forked. Above | 
the eyes, on each ſide, the head riſes high. The ſcales 

of this ſerpent are all very ſmall, roundiſh, and ſmooth. 
The tail does not exceed one eighth of the whole length 
of the animal. The Indians, who adore this mon- 
ſtrous animal, uſe the ſkin for cloaths, on account of 
its ſmoothneſs and beauty. There are ſeveral of theſe 
ſkins of the above dimenſions preſerved, and to be ſeen 
in the different muſeums of Europe, particularly in the 
library and botanic garden of Upſal in Sweden, which 
has of late been greatly enriched by count Grillinborg. 
The fleſh of this ſerpent is eat by the Indians, and the 
negroes of Africa. Piſo, Margraave, and Kempfer, give 
the following account of its method of living and catch - 
ing its prey. It frequents caves and thick foreſts, 
where it conceals itſelf, and ſuddenly darts out upon 
ſtrangers, wild beaſts, &c. When it chuſes a tree for 
its watching- place, it ſupports itſelf by twiſting its 
tail round the trunk or a branch, and darts down op 
on ſheep, goats, tigers, or any-animal that comes mT | 
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B O A | 
in its reach. When it lays hold of animals, eſpecially 
any of the larger kinds, it twiſts itſelf ſeveral times 
we their wo and by the vaſt force of its circular 
muſcles bruiſes and breaks all their bones. After the 
pones are broke, it licks the lein of the animal all over, 
beſmearing it with a glutinous kind of ſaliva. This 0- 
eration is intended to facilitate deglutition, and is a 
preparation for ſwallowing the whole animal. If it be 
a ſtag, or any horned animal, it begins to ſwallow the 
feet firſt, and gradually ſucks in the body, and laſt of 
all the head. When the horns happen to be large, 


time with the horns of a ſtag ſticking out from its 
fall off. After this ſerpent has ſwallowed a ſtag or a 
who are well acquainted with this circumſtance, always 


ted, it makes a loud hiſſing noiſe. This ſerpent is ſaid 
to cover itſelf over with leaves in ſuch places as ſtags or 
other animals frequent, in order to conceal itſelf from 


them. See Plate LVIII. 

F. The murina, has 254 ſcuta on the belly, and 65 on 
the tail. The colour of it is a light blue, with round ſpots 
on the back. It is a native of America, and its bite is 
not poiſonous. 6. The ſcytale, has 250 ſcuta on the 
belly, and 70 on the tail. The body is aſh-coloured and 
bluiſh, with round black ſpots on the back, and black la- 
| teral rings edged with white. This ſerpent is a native 
of America; and, like the conſtrictor, tho? not ſo long, 
_ twiſts itſelf about ſheep, goats, &c. and {ſwallows them 
whole. 7. The cenchria, has 265 ſcuta on the belly, 
and 57 on the tail. It is of a yellow colour, with 
' white eye-like ſpots. | It is a native of Surinam, and 


ſcuta on the belly, and 64 on the tail; the colour is 
nearly the ſame with that of the conſtrictor, but 
browner. The place where this ſerpent is to be found 
is not known; but its bite is not venomous. g. The 
_ enydris, has 270 ſcuta on the belly, and 105 on the 
tail, The colour is a duſky white, and the teeth of 
the lower jaw are very long; but its bite is not poiſon- 
ous. It is a native of America. 10. The hortulana, 
has 290 ſcuta on the belly, and 128 on the tail. It is 
of a pale colour, interſperſed with livid wedge like 
ſpots. It is a native of America, and its bite is not 
poiſonous. Ads Dl Pres 
 ZOADADA. BASHEE, in the Turkiſh military or- 
ders, an officer of the janizaries, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to walk every day about the principal parts of the ci- 
ty, with a number of janizaries to attend him, to keep 
order, and ſee that all things are regular, even to the 
dreſs. This office is for three months, and from this 
the perſon is uſually advanced to be a ſerach. 
BOADICEA, a valiant Britiſh queen in the time 
of Nero the emperor, wife to Praſutagus king of the 
leni in Britain, who by his will left the emperor and 
his own daughters co-heirs to his great treaſures, in 
expectation of procuring by that means Nexo's protec- 
tion for his family and people: but he was no ſooner 
dead, than the emperor's officers ſeized all. Boadicea 
oppoſed theſe unjuſt proceedings; which was reſented 
to ſuch a pitch of brutality, that they ordered the lady 
to be publicly whipped, and her daughters to be ra- 
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this ſerpent has been obſerved to go about for a long 
mouth. As the animal digeſts, the horns putrify and 
tiger, it is unable for ſome days to move; the hunters, 


take this opportunity of deſtroying it. When irrita- 


their ſight, and that it may the more eaſily lay hold of 


its bite is not poiſonous. 8. The ophrias, has 281 


30 


viſhed by the ſoldiers. The Britons took arms, with 
Boadicea at their head, to ſhake off the Roman yoke ; 
and made a general and bloody maſſacre of the Romans 
in all parts. The whole province of Britain would have 
been loſt, if Suetonius Paulinus had not haſtened from 
the iſle of Mona to London; and with 10,000 men en- 
gaged the Britons, who had an army of 200,000. The 
battle was fought for a long time with great vigour 


and doubtful ſucceſs, till at laſt victory inclined to the 


Romans. Boadicea, who had behaved with all bravery 
imaginable, diſpatched herſelf by poiſon. 

BOAR, in the menage. A horſe 1s ſaid to boar, 
when he ſhoots out his noſe as high as his ears, and 
toſſes his noſe in the wind. 

Box, a male ſwine. See Sus. 


according to its different ages: the firſt year, it is call- 
ed a pig of the ſaunder; the ſecond it is called a hop ; 


the third, a hog-ſteer ; and the fourth, a boar ; when 


leaying the ſaunder, he is called a /ingler or ſangler. 


The boar generally lives to 25 or 30 years, if he eſcapes 


accidents, The time of going to rut is in December, 
and laſts about three weeks. They feed on all ſorts of 
fruits, and on the roots of many plants; the root of 
fern in particular ſeems a great favourite with them : 
and when they frequent places near the ſea-coaſts, they 


will deſcend to the ſhores and demoliſh the tenderer ſhell- 


fiſh in very great numbers. Their general places of 


.reſt are among the thickeſt buſhes that can be found ; 


and they are not eaſily put up out of them, but will 
ſtand the bay a long time. In April and May they 


ſleep more ſound than at any other time of the year, 


and this is therefore the ſucceſsful time for the taking 
them in the toils. When a boar is rouzed out of the 
thicket, he always goes from it, if poſſible, the ſame 
way by which he came to it; and when he is once up, 
he will never ſtop till he comes to ſome place of more 
ſecurity. If it happens that a ſaunder of them are 
found together, when any one breaks away, the reſt 
all follow the ſame way. When the boar is hunted in 
the wood where he was bred, he will ſcarce ever be 
brought to quit it; he will ſometimes make towards 
the ſides to liſten to the noiſe of the dogs, but retires 
into the middle again, and uſually dies or eſcapes there. 
When it happens that a boar runs a-head, he will not 
be ſtopt, or put out of his way, by man or beaſt, ſo 
long as he has any ſtrength left. He makes no doubles 
nor croſſings when chaſed; and when killed makes no 


noiſe, if an old boar; the ſows and pigs will ſqueak 


when wounded. 


be ſeaſon for hunting the wild boar begins in Sep- 


tember, and ends in December, when they go to rut. 


If it be a large boar, and one that has lain long at 
reſt, he muſt be hunted with a great number of dogs, 
and thoſe ſuch as will keep cloſe to him; and the huntſ- 
man, with his ſpear, ſhould always be riding 1n amon 

them, and charging the boar as often as he can, to dit- 
courage him: ſuch a boar as this, with five or fix cou- 
ple of dogs, will run to the-firſt convenient place of 
ſhelter; and there ſtand at bay, and make at them as 
they attempt to come up, with him. There ought al- 
ways to be relays alſo ſet of the beſt and ſtauncheſt 
hounds in the kennel ; for if they are of young eager 
dogs, they will be apt to ſeize him, and be killed or 
ſpoiled before the reſt come up. The putting collars 


with 


The wild boar, among hantſmen, has ſeveral names, 


Boar. 
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with bells about the dogs necks 1s a great ſecurity 
for them; for the boar will not fo fon ſtrike at 
them when they have theſe, but will rather run before 
them. The huntſmen generally kill the boar with their 
{words or ſpears : but. great caution is neceſſary in ma- 
king the blows ; for he is very apt to catch them u 
his ſnout or tuſks ; and if wounded and not killed, he 
will attack the huntſman in the moſt furious manner. 
The places to give the wound with the ſpear is either 
between the eyes in the middle of the forehead, or in 
the ſhoulder ; both theſe places make the wonnd mortal. 

When this creature makes at the hunter, there is no- 
thing for it but courage and addreſs; if he flies for it, 
he is ſurely overtaken and killed. If the boar comes 
ſtraight up, he is tobe received at the point of the ſpear: 
but if he makes doubles and windings, he is to be 


watched very cautiouſly; for he will attempt getting 


hold of the ſpear in his mouth; and if he does fo, no- 


thing can ſave the huntſman but another perſon attack- 


ing kim behind: he will on this attack the ſecond per- 
ſon, and the firſt muſt then attack him in: two 
people will thus have enough to do with him; and were 
it not for the forks of the boar - ſpears that make it im- 
poſſible to preſs forward upon them, the huntſman 
who gives the creature his death's wound would ſeldom 
eſcape falling a ſacrifice to his revenge for it. The 
modern way of boar - hunting is generally to diſpatch 
the creature by all the huntſmen ſtriking him at once: 
but the ancient Roman way was, for a perſon on foot, 


armed with a ſpear, to keep the creature at bay; and 


in this caſe the boar would run of himſelf upon the 
ſpear to come at the huntſman, and puſh forward till 
the ſpear pierced him through. 5 

The hinder claws of a boar are called guards. In 
the corn, he is ſaid to ſerd; in the meadows or fallow- 
fields, to rout, worm, or fern; in a cloſe, to praze. 
The boar is farrowed with as many teeth as he will ever 
have ; his teeth increaſing only in bigneſs, not in num- 
ber: among theſe there are four called zuſhes, or tuſks ; 
the two biggeſt of which do not hurt when he ſtrikes, 
but ſerve only to whet the other two loweſt, with which 
the beaſt defends himſelf, and frequently kills, as be- 
ing greater and _ than the reſt. 

It is very remarkakle, that theſe creatures in the 
Weſt Indies are ſubject to the ſtone : few of them are 
abſolutely free from it, yet ſcarce any have the ſtones 
of any conſiderable fize. It is common to find a great 


number in the ſame bladder; and they are uſually of 


about a ſcruple weight, and are angular, and that with 
great regularity, each having five angles. 5 
Among the ancient Romans, boar's fleſh was a deli- 
cacy; a boar ſerved up whole was a diſh of ſtate. 
The boar was ſometimes alſo the military enſign 
borne by the Roman armies, in lieu of the eagle. 
Among phyſicians, a boar's bladder has been repu- 
ted a ſpecific for the epilepſy. The tuſh of the wild 
boar ſtill paſſes with ſome as of great efficacy in quin- 
zies and pleuriſies. | | 
BOARD, a long piece of timber, ſawed thin fo 
building and ſeveral other purpoſes. See 'TimBts. 
Deal-boards are generally imported into England 
ready ſawed, becauſe done cheaper abroad, in regard 
we want ſaw-mills. Cap-boards are imported from 
Sweden and Dantzic. Oak-boards chiefly from Swe- 
den and Holland; ſome from Dantzic. We alſo im- 
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ards, &c. for divers artificers. Scale -board is 3a 
thinner ſort, uſed for the covers of primers, thin boxes, 
and the like. It is made with large planes; but might 
probably be ſawed with mills to advantage. 

BoakD is alſo uſed for a kind of table or bench 
whereon ſeveral artificers perform their work, In this 
ſenſe, we ſay a work-board, ſhop-board, taylor. 
board, &. | 3 

Boar is alſo uſed for a flat machine, or rama, uſed 
in certain games, and the like. In this ſenſe, we ſay 
a draught-board, a cheſs- board, a ſhovel-board, and 


the like. 


Boaaps, in book-binding | See Boox- Binding, 
BoarD, Bureau, is alſo uſed for an office where ac- 
counts are taken, payments ordered, and the like. In 


this ſenſe, we ſay the board of works, board of ord- 


nance, board of treaſury, and the like. | 
BoarD, among ſeamen. To go aboard, * to 


5 into the ſhip. To flip by the beard, is to flip down 


y the ſhip's fide. Board and board, is when two ſhips 
come ſo near as to touch one another, or when they 
lie fide by fide. To make a board, 1s to turn to wind- 
ward ; and the longer your boards are, the more you 
work into the wind. To board it up, is to beat it up, 
ſometimes upon one tack, and ſometimes upon another. 
She makes a good board, that is, the ſhip advances much 
at one tack. The aveather-board, is that fide of the 
ſhip which is to windward. _ e 5 

BOARDING, in a naval engagement, a deſperate 


and furious aſſault made by one ſhip on another, after 


having found every other method to reduce her inef- 
fectual: it may be performed in different places of the 
ſhip, according to their circumſtances and ſituation, by 
the affailant detaching a number of men armed with pi- 
ſtols and cutlaſſes on the decks of his antagoniſt, who 
ſtands in the ſame predicament with a city ſtormed by 
the befiegers. This expedient, however, 1s rarely at- 
tempted by king's ſhips, which generally decide the 
combat without grappling each other; but chiefly 


practiſed by privateers, which, bearing down on the 


enemy's quarter or broadfide, drop from the bowſprit, 
which projects over the defendant's deck, an earthen 
ſhell, called a flink-pot, charged with fiery and ſuffo- 


cating combuſtibles, which immediately. burſts, catches 


fire, and fills the deck with inſufferable ſtench and 
ſmoke : in the middle of the confuſion thus occaſioned, 
the privateer's crew ruſh aboard, under cover of the 
Fad ah and eaſily overpower the aſtoniſhed enemy; un- 
leſs they have cloſe quarters to which they can retreat 


and beat them off the deck. 


BOAT, a ſmall open veſſel, conducted on the wa- 
ter by rowing or ſailing. The conſtruction, machinery, 
and even the names of boats, are very different, ac- 
cording to the various purpoſes for which they are cal- 

4 and the ſervices on which they are to be em- 
ployed. Thus they are occaſionally flight or ſtrong, 
ſharp or flat bottomed, open or decked, plain or or- 
namented; as they may be deſigned for {wiſtnels or 
burden, for deep or ſhallow water, for ſailing in a Raw - 
bour or at ſea, and for convenience or plealure. , 

The largeſt boat that uſually accompanies 2 ſhip n 
the long-boat, which is generally furniſhed with a ma 
and falls : thoſe which are fitted for men of war, MJ 


be occaſionally decked, armed, and equipped, jor 
cruizing 
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cruiſing ſhort diſtances againſt merchant-ſhips of the e- 
nemy, or ſmugglers, or for n ſeamen, &c, The 
barges are next in order, which are longer, lighter, 
and narrower : they are employed to carry the princi- 
pal ſea-officers, as admirals, and captains of ſhips of 
war, and are very unfit for ſea, Pinnaces exactly re- 
ſemble barges, only that they are ſomewhat ſmaller, 
and never row more than eight oars; whereas a barge 
properly never rows leſs than ten. "Theſe are for the 
accommodation of the lieutenants, &c, Cutters of a 
ſhip, are broader, deeper, and ſhorter, than the barges 
and pinnaces; they are fitter for ſailing, and are com- 
monly employed in carrying ſtores, proviſions, paſ- 
ſengers, &c. to and from the ſhip, In the ſtructure of 
this ſort of boats, the lower-edge of eyery plank in the 
{ide overlays the upper edge of the plank below, which 
is called by ſhip-wrights c/inch-work. Yawls are ſome- 


uſed for ſimilar ſervices ; they are generally rowed with 
{ix oars. 35 

The above boats more particularly belong to men of 
war; as merchant-ſhips {-1dom have more than two, 
viz. a long-boat and yaw]: when they have a third, it 
is generally calculated for the countries to which they 
trade, and varies in its conſtruction accordingly, Mer- 
chavt-ſhips employed in the Mediterranean find it more 
convenient to uſe a /anch, which is longer, more flat- 
bottomed, and better adapted every way to the harbours 
of that ſea, than a long-boat. | 

A wherry is a light ſharp boat, uſed in a river or 
harbour for carrying paſſengers from place to place. 
Punta are a fort of oblong flat-bottomed boats, nearly 
reſembling floating ſtages ; they are uſed by ſhip- 
wrights and caulkers, for breaming, caulking, or re- 
pairing a ſhip's bottom. A. moſes 18 a very flat broad 
boat, uſed by merchant-ſhips amongſt the Caribbee- 
iſlands, to bring hogſheads of ſugar off from the ſea- 
beach to the ſhipping which are anchored in the roads. 
A felucca is a ſtrong paſſage-boat uſed in the Mediter- 
ranean, from 10 to 16 banks of oars. The natives of 
Barbary often employ boats of this ſort as cruiſers, 
For the larger K 
CuTTER, PERIAGUA, and SHALLOP. » 
Of all the ſmall boats, a Norway yaw! ſeems to be 
the beſt calculated for a high ſea, as it will often ven- 
ture out to a great Mace Foe the coaſt of that coun- 
try, when a {tout ſhip can hardly carry any ſail. 
An account of ſeveral trials made on a Boar, or 
Sloop, fit for inland navigation, coaſting voyages, and 
ſhort paſſages by ſea, which ts not, like ordinary veſſels, 
liable to be overſet or funk by winds, waves, water-ſpouts, 
or too heavy a load; contrived and conſtructed by Mon- 
eur Bernieres, director of the bridges and cauſeways in 
France, &c. &c. Some of theſe trials were made on 
the firſt of Auguſt 1977, at the gate of the invalids in 
Paris, in the preſence of the provoſt of the merchants, 
of the body of the town, and a numerous concourſe of 
ſpectators of all conditions. | | 

The experiments were made in the way of compari- 
lon with another common boat of the ſame place, and 
of equal ſize. Both boats had been built ten years, 
and their exterior forms appeared to be exactly ſimilar. 
The common boat contained only eight men, who 
rocked it and made it incline ſo much to one ſide, that 


it preſently filled with water, and ſunk; ſo that the 
Vo“. II, 
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other way. 


thing leſs than cutters, nearly of the ſame form, and 


ſort of boats, ſee the articles CrRarr, 
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men were obliged to ſave themſelves by ſwimming ; 
a thing common in all veſſels of the ſame kind, either 
from the imprudence of thoſe who are in them, the 
ſtrength of the waves or wind, a violent or unexpected 
ſhock; their being overloaded, or overpowered in any 


The ſame men who had juſt eſcaped from the boat 
which ſunk, got into the boat of M. Bernieres ; rocked 
it ; and filled it, as they had done the other, with water. 
But, inſtead of ſinking to the bottom, though brim 
full, it bore being rowed about the river, loaded as it 
was with men and water, without any danger to the 
people in it. ES ü | 

M. Bernieres carried the trial till farther. He or- 
dered a malt to be erected in this ſame boat, when filled 
with water; and to the top of the maſt had a rope faſt- 
ened, and drawn till the end of the maſt touched the 
ſurface of the river, ſo that the boat was entirely on 
one fide, a poſition into which neither winds nor waves 
could bring her: yet, as ſoon as the men who had 
hauled her into this ſituation let go the rope, the boat 
and maſt recovered themſelves l in fel than the 
quarter of a ſecond ; a convincing proof that the boat 
could neither be ſunk nor overturned, and that it af- 
forded the greateſt poſſible ſecurity in every way. Theſe 
experiments appeared to give the greater pleaſure to the 
public, as the advantages of the diſcovery are not only 
ſo ſenſible, but of the firſt importance to mankind. 

A boat of the ſame ſort had been tried, October 1110, 
1771, at Choiſy, before Lewis XV. and his preſent 
majeſty, then Dauphin, &c. to whom M. Bernieres, 
as much diſtinguiſhed by his diſintereſtedneſs and his 
virtues as a citizen, as by his inventive genius, referred 
for the ſatisfactory reſult of the experiments. 

In conſequence of the above trials, the provoſt of the 
merchants, and the corporation of Paris, at their meet- 
ing on the 20th of September, gave the Sieur de Berni- 
eres permiſſion to eſtabliſh his 08 on the river Seine, 
at the port near Pont- Royal; and moreover promiſed 
him all the protection and encouragement in their power. 
And the Sieur de Bernieres, on his ſide, propoſes to 
ſupply the public with a certain number of theſe boats 
before the end of next year. 

The known bumanity of the inventor warrants the 
pleaſing belief, that this very capital diſcovery will nei- 
ther be unneceſſarily concealed, nor illiberally reſtricted. 
It is due to mankind ; and we doubt not but that its 
importance will be enhanced by an early, free, and ex- 
tenſive communication. 

In Britain eſpecially, where ſo much buſineſs of 


Boat, 
Boatſwain. 


every kind is tranſacted on the water, we muſt more 


anxiouſly wiſh to derive from the ingenuity and bene- 
volence of the Sieur Bernieres, a comfortable reſource 
againſt the many diſtreſsful and dangerous accidents to 
which we are perpetually expoſed. _ 

BOATSWAIN, the officer who has the boats, fails, 
rigging, colours, anchors, and cables, committed to 
his charge. | | 

It is the duty of the boatſwain particularly to dire& 
whatever relates to the rigging of a ſhip, after ſhe is 
equipped from a royal dock-yard. Thus he is to ob- 
ſerve that the maſts are properly ſupported by their 
ſhrouds, ſtays, and back-ſtays, ſo that each of thoſe 
ropes may ſuſtain a : 
is trained by the violence of = wind, or the — 

7 


e eg effort when the maſt 
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of the ſhip. He ought alſo to take care that the blocks 


and running-ropes are regularly placed, ſo as to an- 
ſwer the purpoſes for which they are intended ; and 


that the ſails are properly fitted to their yards and ſtays, 


and well furled or reefed when occaſion requires. 

It is likewiſe his office to ſummon the crew to their 
duty; to aſſiſt with his mates in the neceſſary buſineſs 
of the ſhip; and to relieve the watch when it expires. 
He ought frequently to examine the condition of the 


. maſts, ſails, and rigging ; and remove whatever may 


be judged unfit for ſervice, or ſupply what is deficient : 
and he 18 ordered by his inſtructions to perform this duty 
with as little noiſe as poſlible. | | 
BoaTswain's Mate has the peculiar command of the 
long boat, for the ſetting forth of anchors, weighing 
or fetching home an anchor, warping, towing, or 
mooring ; and is to give an account of his ſtore. . 
BOB, a term uſed for the ball of a ſhort pendulum. 
BOBARTTA, in botany, a genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. Of 
this genus there is only one ſpecies known, which is a 
native of the Indies, and hath no remarkable property. 
BOBBIN, a ſmall piece of wood turned in the form 
of a cylinder, with a little border jutting out at each 
end, bored through to receive a ſmall iron pivot. It 
ſerves toſpin with the ſpinning-wheel, or to wind thread, 
worſted, hair, cotton, filk, gold, and filver. 
BOBBING, among fiſhermen, a particular manner 
of catching eels, different from ſniggling. Bobbing for 
eel: is thus performed: They ſcour well ſome large j ui 
and with a needle run a twiſted ſilk through them from 
end to end, taking ſo many as that they may wrap 
them about a board a dozen times at leaft : then they 
tie them faſt with the two ends of the filk, that they 
may hang in ſo many hanks ; which done, they faſten 


all to a ſtrong cord, and, about an handful and an half 


above the worms, fix a plummet three-quarters of a 
pound weight, and make the cord faſt to a ſtrong pole. 
With this apparatus fiſhing in muddy water, they feel 
the eels tug luſtily at the bait ; when they think they 
have ſwallowed it ſufficiently, they gently draw up the 
rope to the top, and bring them aſhore. 

BOB IO, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in the Milaneſe 
and territory of Pavia, ſeated on the river Treba, in 
E. Long. 9. 30. N. Lat. 44. 48. 

BOCA-<-cnica, the ſtreight or entrance into the 
harbour of Carthagena in South America. It is de- 
fended by ſeveral forts belonging to the Spaniards, all 
which were taken by the Engliſh in 1741; they were 
nevertheleſs obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Carthagena in 
a ſhort time after. | | 

Boca-del-Drago, a ſtreight ſo called, between the 
iſland of Trinidad and Andaluſia, in the province of 
Terra Firma in South America. 

BOCANUM, 75 geog.), a town of Mauritania 
Tingetana, to the ſouth of mount Atlas; ſaid to be that 
of Morocco in Africa. W. Long. 9. o. N. Lat. 31. o. 

BOCCACE (John), one of the moſt polite and 
learned writers of his age, was born in Tuſcany in 
1313. His father firſt placed him with a merchant ; 
but as he gave ſigns of genius, he was put afterward 


to ſtudy the canon law: he loſt almoſt as much time 


at this as at the laſt occupation ; and thought of no- 
thing but poetry. He came under the inffruQion of 
Petrarch ; but did not ſo entirely devote himſelf to 


E832 | 


chair at Florence for Leontius Pylatus, in order to 


| Certaldo; and, far from the noiſe of buſineſs, he ſpent 
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poetry, as to forget other ſtudies. In the proſecution Ke Nocconi 
of theſe, however, as he ſought every where for the Bocealin, | 
beſt maſters, and had not an income ſufficient for hi mo 


expences, he was reduced to ſuch circumſtances as to- 
ſtand in need of the bounty of others: he was particu. 
larly obliged to Petrarch, who furniſhed him with mo. 
ney as well as books, and aſſiſted him in many other 
reſpects. Boccace was a great admirer of the Greek 
language : he found means to get Homer tranſlated 
into Latin for his own uſe ; and procured a profeſſors 


explain this poet. The republic of Florence honoured 
Boccace with the freedom of that city ; and employed 
him in public affairs, particularly to negociate the re- 
turn of Petrarch : but this poet not only refuſed to re. 
turn to Florence, but perſuaded Boccace alſo to retire 
from thence, on account of the factions which prevailed 
in that republic. Having quitted Florence, he went to 
ſeveral places in Italy; and ſtopped at laſt at the court 
of Naples, where king Robert gave him a very kind 
reception. He conceived a violent affection for the 
natural daughter of that prince, which made him re- 
main a conſiderable time at Naples. He alſo made 
a long ſtay in Sicily, where he was in high favour 
with queen Joan. He returned to Florence when the 
troubles were a little appeaſed : but not liking the 
courſe of life he muſt have followed there, he retired to 


his time in ſtudy agreeably to his own humour. His 
great application brought on him an indiſpoſition, of 
which he died in 1376. He wrote ſeveral books, 
ſome learned and ſerious, others of gallantry and full 
of ſtories. It is by his Decameron chiefly that he has 
immortalized himſelf, Petrarch found ſo many charms 
in this compoſition, that he was at the pains to tran- 
ſlate it into Latin for his own ſatisfaction. | 
BOCCALINI (Trajan), a celebrated ſatirical wri- 
ter, born at Rome, who, in the beginning of the 15 
century, obtained the admiration of all Italy by his 
refined and delicate criticiſms. Sovereign princes them- 
ſelves did not eſcape the laſh of his ſatire, The cac- 
dinals Borgheſe and Gætan having declared themſelves 
his protectors, he publiſhed his Ragguaglio di Parnaſſb, 
and La Secretaria di Apollo, which 1s the continuation 
of the former. Theſe two works were received by the 
public with uncommon applauſe. He there feigns, 
that Apollo, holding his court at Parnaſſus, heard 
the complaints of the whole world, and did juſtice ac- 
cording as the caſes required. He at length printed his 
Pietra di Parangone ; wherein he 1 85 7 the court of 
Spain, ſetting forth their deſigns againſt the liberty of 
Italy, and inveighing 1 EY againſt them for the 
tyranny they exerciſed in the kingdom of Naples. 
The Spaniards complained of him 1n form, and were 
determined at any rate to be revenged. Boccalini was 
frightened, and retired to Venice; but was there aſſaſ- 
ſinated in a very ftrange manner. He lodged with one 
of his friends, who having got up early one morning, 
left Boccalini in bed ; a minute after, ſome armed men 
entered his chamber, and gave him ſo many blows with 
bags full of ſand, that they left him for dead ; ſo that 
his friend returning ſome time after, found him ſpeech- 
leſs. Great ſcarch was made at Venice for the authors 
of this murder; and though they were never iſcovered, 
it was univerſally believed that they were employed. 


B O C 
che court of Spain. | | 
4 BOCCONI (Sylvio), a celebrated natural hiſtorian, 
Bochart- Horn at Palermo in Sicily. After he had gone through 
— the uſual courſe of ſtudies, he applied himſelf chiefly 
to natural hiſtory, in which he made a moſt ſurpriſing 

rogrels. He was afterwards ordained prieſt, and en- 
tered into the Ciſtercian order, at which time he changed 
his Chriſtian name Paul into that of Sy/vio. This new 
way of life did not in the leaſt divert him from his fa- 
vourite ſtudy: for he purſued it with greater vigour 
than ever, and travelled not only over Sicily, but like- 
wiſe viſited the iſle of Malta, Italy, the Low Countries, 
England, France, Germany, Poland, and ſeveral other 
nations; and, in 1696, was admitted a member of the 
academy of the virtuoſi in Germany. Upon his return 
to Sicily, he retired to a convent of his own order near 
Palermo; where he died in 1704, being 71 years of 
age. He left many curious works. 

BOCCONIA, (fo called from the Revd Paul Boc- 
coni of Sicily, who publiſhed ſome curious books on 
botany), GREATER TREE CELANDINE ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the dodecandria claſs of 
plants. Of this genus there is but one known ſpecies, 
viz. the fruteſcens, which 1s eſteemed for the beauty 
of its large foliage. It is very common in Jamaica and 
other warm parts of America, where it grows to the 
height of 10 or 12 feet, having a ſtraight trunk as large 
as a man's arm, and covered with a white ſmooth 
bark. At the top it divides into ſeveral branches, on 
which the leaves are placed alternately. Theſe leaves 
are eight or nine inches long, and five or ſix broad; 
are deeply ſinuated, ſometimes almoſt to the mid- 
rib; and are of a fine glaucous colour. The whole 
plant abounds with a yellow juice of an acrid nature; 
ſo that it is uſed by the inhabitants of America to take 
off warts and ſpots from the eyes. The ſingular beauty 
of this plant renders it worthy of a place in every cu- 
rious collection: and it ſeems the Indians are very fond 
of it; for Hernandez tells us, their kings uſed to plant 
it in their gardens. It is propagated by ſeeds from 
America, ſowing them in ſpring, in pots of light earth, 
which muſt be eee, in a hot bed. When the plants 
come up, they are to be put in ſeparate pots, which 
muſt always be kept in the ſtove. 

BOCHART (Samuel), one of the moſt learned 
men in the 17th century, was born at Roan in Nor- 
mandy. He made a very early progreſs in learning, 
and became a great proficient in the oriental languages. 
He was many years paſtor of a proteſtant church at 
Caen; where he was tutor to Wentworth Dillon earl 
of Roſcommon, author of the Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe. 
Here he particularly diſtinguiſned himſelf by his pub- 
lic diſputations with father Veron, a very famous con- 
troverſiſt. The diſpute was held in the caſtle of Caen, 
in the preſence of a great number of Catholics and Pro- 
teſtants. Bochart came off with great honour and re- 
putation; which were not a little increaſed in the year 
1646, upon the publication of his Phaleg and Canaan, 
which are the titles of the two parts of his Geographica 
Sacra. He acquired alſo great fame by his Hierozoicon, 
Printed in London in 1675. This treats de animalibus 
facre ſcripture. The great learning he diſplayed in 
his works rendered him eſteemed not only amongſt thoſe 
of his own profeſſion, but amongſt all lovers of know- 
ledge of whatever degomination. In 1652, the queen 
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of Sweden invited him to Stockholm, where ſhe gave Bochius 
him many proofs of her regard and eſteem. . 
At his return to Caen, he reſumed the functions of 1 
the miniſtry, and was received into the academy of that 
city. His learning was not his principal qualification, 
he had a modeſty equal to it ; and hence enjoyed his 
great reputation in tranquillity, ſheltered from thoſe 
unhappy quarrels which ſo many other learned men 
draw upon themſelves. He died ſuddenly while he 
was ſpeaking in the above academy, on the 16h of 
May, 1667, aged 78. A complete edition of his works 
was publiſhed in Holland, in two volumes folio, 1912. 
BOC HIUS, or Bocayi (John), a Latin poet, born 
at Bruſſels in 1555. He travelled into Italy, Ger- 
many, Poland, and Muſcovy, and at his return became 
ſecretary to the duke of Parma. He died on the 13tn 
of January, 1609. The critics in the Netherlands ſet 
ſo great a value on his poetry, that they gave him the 
name of the Belgic Virgil. He wrote, 1. De Belgii 
Principatu. 2. Parodia Heroica Pſalmorum Davidi- 
corum. 3. Obſervationes Phyſice, Ethiæ, Politice, et 
Hiſtoricæ, in Pſalmos. 4. Vita Davidis. 5. Orationes. 
6. Poemata. VO 
BOCHETTA, a place of Italy, famous in the war 
of 1746 and 1747. It is a chain of mountains over 
which the great road lies from Lombardy to Genoa ; 
and on the very peak of the higheſt mountain 1s a nar- 
row paſs, which will hardly admit three men to go a- 
breaſt. This paſs is properly called the Bochetta ; for 
the defence of which there are three forts. It is the 
key of the city of Genoa; and was taken in 1946 by 
the Imperialiſts, by which means they opened a way 
to that city. | | 
BOCKHOLT, a town of Germany 1n the circle of 
Weſtphalia and dioceſe of Munſter, capital of a ſmall 
diſtri, and ſubject to the biſhop of Munſter. E. Long. 
6. 20. N. Lat. 51. 40. | 
BOCKING, a very large village of Eſſex in Eng- 
land, adjoining to Brain-tree, from which it is ſepa- 
rated only by a ſmall ſtream. Its church is a deanry, 
and very large; and there are here two or three meet- 
ing houſes ; Put the market is kept at Brain- tree. In 
both pariſhes there are about 1500 houſes, which in 
eneral are but indifferent, and the ſtreets narrow and 
badly paved. There is a large manufactory of bays, 
chiefly for exportation. It is 42 miles north-eaſt of 
London. | | 
BOCK-Lanv, in the Saxons time, is what we now 
call freehold lands, held by the better ſort of perſons 
by charter or deed in writing ; by which name it was 
diſtinguiſhed from fo/i/and, or copy-hold land, holden 
by the common people without writing. 
BODERTIA, or BoporRIA, the ancient name for 
the frith of Forth in Scotland. 
BOD IN (John), native of Angers, one of the ableſt 
men in France in the 16h century, famous for his 
Method of Hiſtory, his Republic, and other works. He 
was in great favour with Henry III. who impriſoned 
John de Serre for writing an injurious piece againft 
Bodin, and forbid him upon pain of death to publiſh 
it. But his favour was not of long continuance, 'The 
duke of Alengon, however, gave fim ſeveral employ- 
ments; and carried him to Foxland with him as one 


of his counſellors, where he had the pleaſure and glory 
to ſee his books e Republica read publicly in the 
= univerſity 
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Latin by the Engliſh. He had written them in French. 
In the Reggoag of Boccahini he 18 condemned as an 
athieſt to the fire, for having ſaid in his books that li- 


berty of conſcience ought to be granted to ſectaries. 


He declared himſelf pretty freely againſt thoſe who 
aſſerted that the authority of monarchs is unlimited; 
but yet he diſpleaſed the republicans. Upon the death 
of the duke of Alengon, Bodin retired to Laon, where 
he married. He had an office in the preſidial of this 
city; and in Charles the Ninth's time he was the king's 
ſolicitor with a commiſſion for the foreſts of Normandy. 
He died of the plague at Laon, in 1596. 


BODKIN, a ſmall inftrument made of ſteel, bone, 


ivory, &c. uſed for making holes. 
BODLEY (Sir Thomas), founder of the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, was born at Exeter m Devonſhire, 
in 1544. When he was about 12 years of age, his 
father, Mr John Bodley, being a Proteſtant, was ob- 
liged to leave the kingdom. He ſettled at Geneva 
with his family, and continued there til] the death of 


Queen Mary. In that univerſity, then in its infancy, 


young Bodley ſtudied the learned languages, &c. un- 
der Reetul eminent profeſſors. On the acceſſion of 
Queen Elizabeth, he returned with his father to Eng- 
land; and was, ſoon after, entered of Magdalen college 
in Oxford. In 1563, he took the degree of bachelor 
of arts, and the year following was admitted fellow 
of Merton college. In 1565, he read a Greek lecture 
in the hall of that college. He took a maſter of arts 
degree the year after, and read natural philoſophy in 
the public ſchools. In 1569, he was one of the proc- 
tors of the univerſity, and, for ſome time after, of- 
ficiated as public orator. In the year 1576, he quit- 
ted Oxford, and made the tour of Europe; but returned 
to his college after four years abſence. 

He became gentleman uſher to Queen Elizabeth, in 


the year 1583; and in 1585 he married the widow of 


Mr Ball, daughter of Mr Carew of Briftol, a lady of 
conſiderable fortune. Mr Bodley was ſoon after ſent 
ambaſſador to the king of Denmark, and other Ger- 
man princes. He was next charged with an important 
commiſſion to Henry III. of France; and, in 1588, 
went ambaſſador to the United Provinces, where he con- 
tinued till the year 1597. 

On his return to England, finding his preferment 
obſtructed by the jarring intereſts of Burleigh and Eſſex, 


he retired from court, and could never afterwards be + 


prevailed on to accept of any employment. He now 
began the foundation of the Bodleian library, which 
was completed in 1599. Soon after the acceſſion of 
King James I. he received the honour of knighthood, 
and died in the year 1612. He was buried in the choir 
of Merton college. His monnment 1s of black and 
white marble, on which ſtands his effigy in a ſcholar's 
gown, ſurrounded with books. At the four corners are 
the emblematical figures of Grammar, Rhetoric, Mu- 
fic, and Arithmetic; two angels, &c. ; with a ſhort in- 
ſeription, fignifying his age and time of his death. Sir 
Thomas Bodley was a polite ſcholar, an able ſtateſman, 
and a worthy man. Mr Granger obferves, that he 
merited much as a man of letters; but incomparably 
more in the ample proviſion he made for literature, in 


- which he ſtands unrivalled ; and that his library is a 


mauſoleum which will perpetuate his memory as long 


t224. | 


univerſity of Cambridge, having been tranſlated into 


Europe, with an archbiſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on the 


B O E 
as books themſelves endure. Sir Thomas wrote his own 
Life to the year 1609; which, together with the firſt 
draught of the Statutes, and his Letters, have been 
publiſhed from the originals in the Bodleian library, 5 
Mr Thomas Hearn, in 1703. 

BODMIN, a town of Cornwall in England, ſeated 
in a bottom between two high hills, which renders the air 
very unwholeſome. It confiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, 
and the many decayed houſes ſhew that it has once 
been a place of greater note. It is a mayor-town, 
ſends two members to parliament, and had formerly 
the privilege of the coinage of tin. W. Long. 4. 5. 
N; Lat. $06 Fx: ©; JETS 

BO DON, a fortified town of Bulgaria in Turky in 


Danube, in E. Long. 45. 24. N. Lat. 45. 10. 
BODROCH, a town of Hungary, ſeated on the 

north-eaſt ſhore of the river Danube, in E. Long. 20. 

JJ | | 

BODY, in phytics, an extended ſolid ſubſtance, of 
itſelf utterly paſſive and inactive, indifferent either to 
motion or reſt. | 

Colour of Bobixs. See CHROMATICS. 

Bovy, with regard to animals, is uſed in oppoſition 
to foul, in which ſenſe it makes the ſubject of anatomy. 
The height of the human body is ſaid to be different 
in different parts of the day; ordinarily it is an inch 
more in the morning than at night f. The body ceaſes , ph. 
to grow in height, when the bones are arrived at a de- Tra, 
gree of firmneſs and rigidity which will not allow of far- no 234, 
ther extention by the effort of the heart and motion of 
the blood. : 

Bopy, among painters, as to bear a body, a term 
ſignifying that the colours are of ſuch a nature, as to 
be capable of being ground ſo fine, and mixing with 
the oil ſo entirely, as to ſeem only a very thick oil of 
the ſame colour, | 

Bopy, in the menage. A horſe is chiefly ſaid to 
have a good body, when he is full in the flank. If the 
laſt of the ſhort ribs be at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the haunch bone, although ſuch horſes may for a 
time have pretty good bodies, yet, if they are much 
laboured, they will loſe them; and theſe are properly 
the horſes that have no flank. It is alſo a general 
rule, that a man ſhould not buy a light bodied-horſe, 
and one that is fiery, becauſe he will ſoon deſtroy him- 
ſelf. | | 

Bovy, in the art of war, a number of forces, horſe 
and foot, united and marching under one commander. 

Main Bopy of an army, the troops encamped in the 
centre between the two wings, and generally infantry; 
the. other two bodies are the vanguard and the rear- 
guard ; theſe being the three into which an army, 
ranged in order of battle, is divided. 
: ; Youſy in matters of literature, denotes much the 
ſame with ſyſtem, being a collection of every thing be- 
longing to a particular ſcience or art, diſpoſed in pro- 
per order: thus, we ſay, a body of divinity, law, 
phyſic, &c. 

Bopy- Corporate. See Cox pORATIOx. 

BOECE, or Borrhius, (Hector), the hiſtorian, was 
born at Dundee about the year 1470, and ſtudied with 
applauſe in the univerſity of Paris. It was there he be- 
came acquainted with Eraſmus, and laid the foundation 


of a friendſhip which was ſo honourable to him. In 1 = 


> 
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| who made him principal of that univerſity. Gratitude 
bochwen for this promotion engaged him to write with particu- 
Jar attention the Life of that prelate. It appeared in 
his hiſtory of the dioceſe of Aberdeen; and may be 
conſidered, perhaps, as the moſt valuable portion of 
that work. His hiſtory of Scotland, a more uſeful 


it underwent a ſecond impreſſion, and was enriched 
with the 18** book, and a part of the 19", A far- 
ther continuation of it was executed by Joannes Fer- 
rerius Pedemontanus. Boece died about the year 1550. 
He has been compared, and not without reaſon, to 
Geoffroy of Monmouth. He had a propenſity to fable 
and exaggeration; a fault which the elegance of his 
expreſſion does not compenſate. His judgment was 


are a contralt to his probity as a'man. John Ballenden, 
archdeacon of Murray, ' tranſlated his hiſtory into the 
Scottiſh language, at the deſire of James V. This 
tranſlation William Harriſon converted, though with 
imperfections, into Engliſh ; and his aſſociate Holling- 
ſhed publiſhed his work in his chronicle, with additions 
and improvements by the ingenious Francis Thynne. 
 BOEDROMLA, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts held at 
Athens in memory of the ſuccour brought by Ion to 
the Athenians, when invaded by Eumolpus ſon of Nep- 
tune, in the reign of Erectheus. Plutarch gives ano- 
ther account of the boedromia z which, according to 
him, were celebrated in memory of the victory obtained 
by Theſeus over the Amazons, in the month Boedro- 
mion. 
BOEDROMION, in chronology, the third month 
of the Athenian year, anſwering to the latter part of 
our Auguſt and beginning of September. 
BOEHMEN (Jacob), called the Teutonic philoſo- 
pher, was a noted viſionary of the 17th century, born in 
a village of Germany near Gorlitz, in 1575. He was 
bred a ſnoemaker; and marrying, ſupported a large fa- 
mily by this occupation; until, after amuſing himſelf 
with chemiſtry, a viſionary turn of mind, heated by ſer- 
mons and German divinity, got the upper hand of his 
common ſenſe, and produced raptures and notions of 
divine illumination. Theſe he firit gave vent to in 1612, 
by a treatiſe intitled Aurora, or the riſing of the Sun: 
being a mixture of aſtrology, philoſophy, chemiſtry, 
and divinity, written in a quaint obſcure ſtyle. 
being cenſured by the magiſtrates of Gorlitz, he re- 
mained filent for ſeven years: but improving that in- 
terval by purſuing the flights of his imagination, he 
reſumed his pen ; and reſolving to redeem the time he 
had loft, he, in the remaining five years of his life, pu- 
| liſhed above 20 books, which greatly needed what 
he concluded with, A table of bis principles, or a hey to 
tir wwritings ; though this has not proved fufficient to 
render them intelligible to common apprehenſions. The 
key above mentioned appeared in 1624, and he did not 
long ſurvive it. For early in the morning of the 18 
of November, that year, he called one of his ſons, and 
alked him if he alſo heard that excellent mulic;” to 
which being anſwered -in the negative, he ordered 
the door to be ſet open, that the muſic might 
be the -better heard. He aſked afterwards, what a 
clock it was; and being told it had ſtruck two, he 
laid It is not yet my time, my time is three hours 


1225 J 
Rocce he was recalled to Aberdeen by biſhop Elphingſton, 


undertaking, was firſt publiſhed in the 1526. In 1574, 


not equal to his genius; and his fiftions as an hiſtorian - 


This 
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hence.” In the interim he was heard to ſpeak theſe 


words, O thou ſtrong God of hoſts, deliver me ac- 


cording to thy will. O thou crucified Lord Jeſus, have 
mercy upon me, and receive me into thy kingdom.” 
When it was near ſix o'clock, he took his leave of his 
wife and ſons, and bleſſed them, and ſaid, „ Now I go 
hence into paradiſe ;”” then bidding his ſon turn him, 


he immediately expired his laſt breath in a deep ſigh. 


A great number of perſons have been inveigled by 


the viſions of this fanatic, notwithſtanding his talents 


in involving the plaineſt things in myſtery and ænig— 
matical jargon. Among others, the famous Fe 
Kahlman may be reckoned the principal of his followers 


in Germany; who ſays, he had learned more being a- 


lone in his ſtudy, from Bœhmen, than he could have 
learned from all the wiſe men of that age together ; 


and, that we may not be in the dark as to what ſort of 


knowledge this was, he acquaints us, that amidſt an 


infinite number of viſions it happened, that, being 


ſnatched out of his ſtudy, he ſaw thouſands of thon- 
ſands of lights riſing round about him. Nor has he been 
without admirers, and thoſe in no ſmall number, in 
England ; among the foremoſt of whom ſtands the fa- 
mous Mr William Law, author of Chri/tian Perfection, 
&c. who has favoured his countrymen with an Engliſh 


edition of Jacob Bœhmen's works in 2 vols 4 o. 


BOEOT IA, the name of two ancient kingdoms, 


one of which was founded or rather reftored by Cad- 
mus, and named by him Bæstia, from the ox which 
is ſaid to have directed him to the place where he built 
the capital of his new kingdom, better known after- 
wards by the name of Thebes, But as the inhabitants 
were ſcarce ever diſtinguiſhed as a nation by the name 
of Bzotians, but of Thebans, we refer to the article 
THrents, for their hiſtory, &c. 


The other Bœotia was in Theſſaly, and is ſaid to 


have been founded by Bœotus the ſon of Neptune and 
brother of /Eolus, by Arne the daughter of Aolus 
king of /Eolis. 


thoſe two ſons, the eldeſt of whom ſhe called after her 
father's name Æolus; and he poſſeſſed himſeif of the 


iſlands in the Tyrrhenian, now the Tuſcan fea, and 


built the city of Lipara. Bœotus the younger ſon went 
to his grandfather and ſucceeded him in his kingdom, 
called it after his own name, and the capital city Arne, 
from his mother. All that we know of theſe Bœotians 
is, that they held this ſettlement upwards of 200 years ; 
and that the Theſſalians expelled them from it; upon 
which they came and took poſſeſſion of that country, 
which till then had been called Cadmeir, and gave it 
the name of Bæotia. Diodorvs and Homer tell us, 
that theſe Bœotians ſignalized themſelves at the Tro- 


jan war; and the latter adds, that five of Bœotus's 


randſons, viz. Peneleus, Leitus, Prothœnor, Arce- 
ſilaus, and Clonius, were the chiefs who led the Bœo- 
tian troops thither. | 
BOERHAAVE (Herman), one of the greateſt 
phyſicians as well as the beſt men, that this or per- 
haps any age has ever produced, was born, in 1668, at 
Vorhout, a village near Leyden. At the age of 16, 


he found himſelf without parents, protection, advice, 


or fortune. He had already ſtudied theology, and the 
other eccleſiaſtical ſciences, with the deſign of devoting 
himſelf to a clerical life; but the ſcience of nature, 

which. 


This laſt, having ſent his daughter to 
Metapontium a city of Italy, ſhe was there delivered of 


Bochmen 


Boerhaave. 
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them in their wants. | 
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Bocrhaave. which equally engaged his attention, ſoon engroſſed his 


whole time. This illuſtrious perſon, whoſe name af- 
terwards ſpread throughout the world, and who left at 
his death above L. 200,000, could at that time barely 
live by his labours, and was compelled to teach the ma- 
thematics to obtain neceſſaries. But in 1693, being 
received doctor in the ſcience of phyſic, he began prac- 
tice; and his merit being at length diſcovered, many 
powerful friends patronized him, and procured him three 
valuable employments : the firſt was that of profeſſor 
of medicine in the univerſity of Leyden ; the ſecond, 
that of profeſſor of chemiſtry; and, thirdly, that of 
profeſſor of botany. The Academy of Sciences at Pa- 


ris, and the Royal Society at London, invited him to 


become one of their members. He communicated to 
each his difcoveries in chemiſtry. The city of Leyden 
became in his time the ſchool of Europe for this ſcience, 
as well as medicine and botany. All the princes of 


Europe ſent him diſciples, who found in this ſkilful | 


profeſſor, not only an indefatigable teacher, but even a 
tender father, who encouraged them to purſue their la- 
bours, conſoled them in their afflictions, and ſolaced 


6 

When Peter the Great went to Holland in 1715, to 
inſtruc himſelf in maritime affairs, he alſo attended 
Boerhaave to receive his leſſons. 

His reputation was ſpread as far as China: a Man- 
darine wrote to him with this inſcription, © To the il- 
luſtrious Boerhaave, phyſician in Europe” and the let- 
ter came regularly to him. | 

The city of Leyden has raiſed a monument in the 
church of St Peter, to the ſalutary genius of Boer- 
haave, Salutifero Boerhaavii genio ſacrum. It conſiſts 
of an urn upon a pedeſtal] of black marble: fix heads, 
four of which repreſent the four ages of life, and two 
the ſciences in which Boerhaave excelled, form a group 
iſſuing between the urn and its ſupporters. The capital 
of this baſis is decorated with a drapery of white marble, 
in which the artiſt has ſhewn the different emblems of 
diſorders and their remedies. Above, upon the ſurface 
of the pedeſtal, is the medallion of Boerhaave: at the 
extremity of the frame, a ribband diſplays the favou- 
rite motto of this learned man; Simplex vigilum veri, 
« Truth unarrayed.” 

From the time of the learned Hippocrates, no phy- 
ſician has more juſtly merited the eſteem of his cotem- 
poraries, and the thanks of poſterity, than Boerhaave. 


- He united to an uncommon genius, and extraordinary 
talents, the qualities of the heart, which give them ſo 


great a value to ſociety. He made a decent, ſimple, 
and venerable appearance, particularly when age had 


changed the colour of his hair. He was an eloquent 
| orator, and declaimed with dignity and grace. He 


taught very methodically, and with great preciſion; he 
never tired his auditors, but they always regretted that 
his diſcourſes were finiſhed. He would ſometimes give 
them a lively turn with raillery ; but his raillery was 
refined and ingenious, and it enlivened the ſubje& he 
treated of, without carrying with it any thing ſevere 
or ſatirical. A declared foe to all exceſs, he conſi- 


dered decent mirth as the ſalt of life. It was the daily 


practice of this eminent perſon, through his whole life, 


as ſoon as he roſe in the morning, which was generally 
very early, to retire for an hour to private prayer, and 
meditation on ſome part of the Scriptures. He often 
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told his friends, when they aſked him how it was pof. nc, 
ſible for him to go through ſo much fatigue ? that it — 


was this which gave him ſpirit and vigour in the by. 
ſineſs of the day. Thi, he therefore recommended ag 


the beſt rule he could give: for nothing, he ſaid, could 


tend more to the health of the body, than the tranquil. 
lity of the mind; and that he knew nothing which 
could ſupport himſelf, or his fellow-creatures, amidſt 
the various diſtreſſes of life, but a well-grounded con- 
fidence in the ſupreme Being upon the principles of 
Chriſtianity. This was ſtrongly exemplied in his own 
illneſs in 1722, which can hardly be told without hor. 
ror; and by which the courſe of his lectures as well as 
his practice was long interrupted. He was for five 
months confined to his bed by the gout, where he lay 


upon his back without daring to attempt the leaſt mo- 


tion; becauſe any effort renewed his torments, which 
were ſo exquiſite, that he was at length not only de- 
prived of motion but of ſenſe. Here his medical art 
was at a ftand ; nothing could be attempted, becauſe 
nothing could be propoſed with the leaſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs. But, having (in the ſixth month of his ill. 


_ neſs) obtained ſome remiſſion, he determined to try whe- 


ther the juice of fumitory, endive, or ſuccory, taken 
thrice a-day in a large quantity, (viz. above half a pint 
each doſe), might not contribute to his relief; and by a 
perſeverance in this method he was wonderfully reco- 
vered. This patience of Boerhaave's was founded not 
on vain reaſonings, like that of which the Stoics 
boaſted ; but on a religious compoſure of mind, and 
Chriſtian refignation to the will of Gd. 

Of his ſagacity and the wonderful penetration with 
which he * diſcovered and deſcribed, at the firſt 
ſight of a patient, ſuch diſtempers as betray themſelves 


by no ſymptoms to common eyes, ſuch ſurpriſing ac- 


counts have been given, as ſcarcely can be credited, tho 

atteſted beyond all doubt. Vet this great maſter of 
medical knowledge was ſo far from a preſumptuous 
confidence in his abilities, or from being puffed up by 
his riches, that he was condeſcending to all, and re- 
markably diligent in his profeſſion; and he often uſe 
to ſay, that the life of a patient (if trifled with or ne- 
glected) would one day be required at the hand of the 
phyſician. He always called the poor his be/? patients; 
for God (ſaid he) 1s their paymaſter. 

The activity of his mind ſparkled viſibly in his eyes. 
He was always cheerful, and defirous of promoting e- 
very valuable end of converſation ; and the excellency 
of the Chriſtian religion was frequently the ſubject of 


it: for he aſſerted, on all proper occaſions, the divine 
authority and ſacred efficacy of the Scriptures ; and 


maintained, that they only could give peace of mind, 
that ſweet and ſacred peace which paſſeth all under- 
ſtanding; ſince none can conceive it, but he who has it; 
and none can have it, but by divine communication. He 
never regarded, calumny nor detraction, (for Boerhaave 
himſelf had enemies), nor ever thought it neceſſary to con- 
fute them. They are ſparks (faid he) which, if you 
do not blc-v, will go out of themſelves. The ſureſt re- 
medy againſt ſcandal, is to live it down by a perſeve- 
rance in well-doing ; and by praying to God that he 


would cure the diſtempered minds of thoſe who traduce 


and injure us.” | 
Being once aſked by a friend, who had often admi- 


red his patience under great provocations, * he 
| * 
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knew what it was to be angry, and by what means he 
had ſo entirely ſuppreſſed that impetuous and ungo- 
vernable paſſion? he anſwered, with the utmoſt frank- 
neſs and ſincerity, that he was naturally quick of re- 
ſentment, but that he had, by daily prayer and medi- 
tation, at length attained to this maſtery over himſelf. 

About the middle of the year 1737, he felt the firſt 
approaches of that fatal illneſs which brought him to 
the grave, viz. a diſorder in his breaſt, which was at 
times very painful, often threatened him with imme- 
diate ſuffocation, and terminated in an univerſal drop- 


. ſy; but during this afflictive and lingering illneſs, his 


conſtancy and firmneſs did not forſake him. He nei- 


ther intermitted the neceſſary cares of hfe, nor forgot 


the proper preparations of death. About three weeks 
before his diſſolution, when the Rev. Mr Schultens, one 
of the moſt learned and exemplary divines of the age, 
attended him at his country-houſe, the Doctor deſired 
his prayers, and afterwards entered into a moſt re- 


markably judicious diſcourſe with him on the ſpiritual - 


and immaterial nature of the ſoul]; and this he illuſtra- 
ted to Mr Schultens with wonderful perſpicuity, by a 
deſcription of the effects which the infirmities of his 
body had upon his faculties ; which yet they did not 
ſo oppreſs or vanquiſh, but his ſoul was always maſter 
of itſelf, and always reſigned to the pleaſure of its ma- 
ker—and then he added, He who loves God ought 
to think nothing deſirable but what is molt pleaſing to 
the ſupreme goodneſs.” Theſe were his ſentiments, 
and ſuch was his conduct in this ſtate of weakneſs and 
pain. As death approached nearer, he was ſo far from 
terror or confuſion, that he ſeemed leſs ſenſible of pain, 
and more cheerful under his torments, which continued 
till the 234 day of September, 1738, on which he died 
(much honoured and lamented) between four and five 
in the morning, in the 70®® year of his age—often re- 
commending to the by-ftanders a careful obſervation of 


St John's precepts concerning the love of God, and the 


love of man, as frequently inculcated in his firit epiſtle, 
particularly in the fifth chapter. | 

His funeral oration was ſpoken in Latin before the 
univerſity of Leyden, to a very numerous audience, by 


Mr Schultens, and afterwards publiſhed at their parti- 


_ cular deſire, | 


He wrote, 1. In/titutiones Medica. 2. Aphoriſmt 
de copgnoſcendis & curandis Morbis. 3. Inſtitutiones & 
Experimenta Chemiæ. 4. Libellus de Materia Medica, 


et remediorum formulis que ſerviunt aphoriſmis. Swie- 


ten publiſhed Commentaries upon his Aphoriſms, in 


5 vols 4to; and ſeveral other works, all greatly e- 
ſteemed. 


BOERHAAVIA, a genus of the monogynia or- 
der, belonging to the monandria claſs of plants. It has 
its name from the celebrated Herman Boerbaave, phy- 
fician at Leyden. There are fix ſpecies, all natives of 
the Indies. Some of theſe plants riſe five or ſix feet 
high, but moſt of them only 18 inches or two feet. 

hey carry flowers of a yellow or red colour, but are 


by no means ſo remarkable as to merit any particular 


BOE SCH OT, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Brabant, ſeated on the river Nethe, 
in E. Long. 4. 45. N. Lat. 5 1. 5. 2 
: BOETHIUS or Bokrius, (Flavius Anicius Man- 
us Torquatus Severinus), a proſe as well as poetical 
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writer of the 6th century, born of one of the nobleſt Boethius. | 
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families of the city of Rome. The time of his birth is 
related to have been about that period in the Roman 
hiſtory when Auguſtulus, whoſe fears had induced him 
to a reſignation of the empire, was baniſhed, and Odo- 
acer king of the Herulians began to reign in Italy, iz. 
in the year of Chriſt 476, or ſomewhat after. The fa- 
ther of Boetius dying while he was yet an infant, his 
relations undertook the care of his education and the 
direction of his ſtudies. His excellent parts were ſoon 
diſcovered; and, as well to enrich his mind with the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, as to perfect himſelf in the Greek 
language, he was ſent to Athens. Returning young to 
Rome, he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed for his learning and 
virtue, and promoted to the principal dignities in the 
ſtate, and at length to the conſulate. Living in great 
affluence and ſplendor, he addicted himſelf to the ftudy 
of theology, mathematics, ethics, and logic; and how 
great a maſter he became in each of theſe branches of 
Parking appears from thoſe works of his now extant. 
The great offices which he bore in the ſtate, and his 
conſummate wiſdom and inflexible integrity, procured 
him ſuch a ſhare in the public councils, as proved in the 
end his deſtruction; for as he employed his intereſt with 
the king for the protection and anon ee of de- 


ſerving men, ſo he exerted his utmoſt efforts in the de- 


tection of fraud, the repreſſing of violence, and the de- 
fence of the ſtate againſt invaders. At this time Theo- 
doric the Goth had attempted to ravage Campania; 
and it was owing to the vigilance and reſolution of 
Boetius that that country was preſerved from deſtruc- 
tion. At length, having murdered Odoacer, Theodoric 
became king of Italy, where he governed 33 years with 
prudence and moderation, during which time Boetius 
poſſeſſed a large ſhare of his eſteem and confidence. It 
happened about this time that Juſtin, the emperor of 
the eaſt, upon his ſucceeding to Anaſtaſius, made an 
edict condemning all the Arians, except the Goths, to 
perpetual baniſhment from the eaſtern empire: in this 
edict Hormiſda biſhop of Rome, and alſo the ſenate, con- 


curred. But Theodoric, who, as being a Goth, was 


an Arian, was extremely troubled at it; and conceived 


an averſion againſt the ſenate for the ſhare they had borne 
in this proſcription. Of this diſpoſition in the king, 


three men of profligate lives and deſperate fortunes, 
Gaudentius, Opilio, and Baſilius, took advantage. Ha- 
ving entertained a ſecret deſire of 3 againſt Boe- 
tius, for having been inſtrumental in the diſmiſſion of 
the latter from a lucrative employment under the king, 
they accuſed him of ſeveral crimes ; ſuch as the ſtiflin 

a charge, the end whereof was to involve the whole 
ſenate in the guilt of treaſon ; and an attempt, by de- 
throning the Ling, to reſtore the liberty of Italy; and, 
laſtly, they ſuggeſted, that, to acquire the honours he 
was in poſſeſſion of, Boetius had had recourſe to magi- 
cal arts. 


Boetius was at this time at a great diſtance from 


Rome; however, Theodoric tranſmitted the complaint 
to the ſenate, enforcing it with a ſuggeſtion that the 


ſafety, as well of the people as the prince, was rendered 


very precarious by this ſuppoſed deſign to exterminate 
the Goths. The ſenate, perhaps fearing the reſent- 
ment of the king, and having nothing to hope from 
the ſucceſs of an enterpriſe which, ſuppoſing it ever to 
have been meditated, was now rendered abortive, with- 

out 
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Pocikius out ſummoning him to his defence, condemned Boetius 


| 
Bogho, 


to death. The king, however, apprehending ſome 
bad conſequence from the execution of a ſentence ſo 
flagrantly unjuſt, mitigated it to baniſhment. The 
place of his exile was 'Ticinum, now the city of Pavia, 
in Italy: being in that place ſeparated from his relations, 


who had not been permitted to follow him into his re- 


tirement, he endeavoured to derive from philoſophy 
thoſe comforts which that alone was capable of afford- 
ing to*one in his forlorn ſituation, ſequeſtered from his 
friends, in the power of his enemies, and at the mercy 
of a capricious tyrant z. and accordingly he there com- 
poſed that valuable diſcourſe, entitled De Conſolatione 
Philoſophiz. - 

About two years after his baniſhment, Boetius was 
beheaded in priſon by the command of Theodoric. His 
tomb is to be ſeen in the church of St Auguſtine, at 
Pavia, near the ſteps of the chancel. 

The extenſive learning and eloquence of this great 
man are conſpicuous in dis works, which ſeem to have 
been collected with great care: an edition of them was 
printed at Venice, in one volume folio, in 1499. In 


1570, Glareanus, of Baſil, collated that with ſeveral- 


manuſcripts, and publiſhed it, with a few various read- 
ings in the margin. His chief performance is that 
abovementianed De Conſolatione Philoſophia ; a work 
well known in the learned world, and to which the af- 
flicted have often applied. In particular, our Saxon 
king Alfred, whoſe reign, though happy upon the 
whole, was attended with great viciſſitudes of fortune, 
had recourſe to it at a time when his diſtreſſes compelled 
him to ſeek retirement ; and, that he might the better 
impreſs upen his mind the noble ſentiments inculcated 


in it, he made a complete tranſlation of it into the 


Saxon language, which, within theſe few years, has 
been given to the world in its proper character. And 
Camden relates, that queen Elizabeth, during the time 
of her confinement by her ſiſter Mary, to mitigate her 
grief, read and afterwards tranſlated it into very ele- 
gant Engliſh. But it deſerves alſo particular notice, that 
he is the molt conſiderable of all the Latin writers on 
muſic ; and that his treatiſe De Miaſica ſupplied for 


| ſome centuries the want of thoſe Greek manuſcripts 


which were ſuppoſed to have been loft. 

BOG properly fignifies a quagmire, covered with 
graſs, but not ſolid enough to ſupport the weight of 
the body; in which ſenſe it differs only from marſhes 


or fens, as a part from the whole: ſome even reſtrain 


the term 5% to quagmires pent up between two hills; 
whereas fens lie in champaign and low countries, where 
the deſcent is very ſmall—To drain boggy lands, a 
good method is, to make trenches of a ſufficient depth 


to carry off the moiſture ; and if theſe are partly filled 


up with rough ſtones, and then covered with thorn— 


| buſhes and ſtraw to keep the earth from filling up the 


interſtices, a ſtratum of good earth and turf may be 
laid over all ; the cavities among the ſtones will give 
paſſage to the water, and the turf will grow at top as 
if nothing had been done. | 
| Bos, or Bog of Gight, a ſmall town of Scotland, 
ſeated near the mouth of the river Spey, in W. Long. 
2. 23. N. Lat. 57. 48. 
Bos- Spavin. See FaRRIEAV, g xxxii. 3. 
BOGARMITA. See Boconiii. 


BOGHO, or Bux1t, a town in the county of Nice 
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800 KM 


in Piedmont, ſituated on the frontiers of France, in E. Boglio 


Long. 6. 45. N. Lat. 44. 12. 


| | 
BOGLIO, a diſtrict in the territories of the duke Babe 


of Savoy, lying on the river Tinca on the frontiers of 
Provence; the capital is of the ſame name. 

BoGL1o, a town of Piedmont, and county of Nice, 
being the capital of a territory of the ſame name. FP. 
Long. 4. 50. N. Lat. 44. 12. | 

BOGOMILL, or Bocazxmitz, in church hiſtory, 
a ſe& of heretics, which ſprung up about the year 1179, 
They held, that the uſe of churches, of the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper, and all prayer, except the 
Lord's prayer, ought to be aboliſhed ; that the bap. 
tiſm of Catholics 1s imperfe& ; that the Perſons of the 
Trinity are unequal, and that they oftentimes made 
themſelves viſible to thoſe of their ſea. They ſaid, that 
devils dwelt in the churches, and that Satan had re- 
fided in the temple of Solomon from the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem to their own time. 3 

BOGOTO, the capital of New Granada in Terra 
Firma in South America, near which are gold mines, 
It is ſubject to Spain. W. Long. 73. 55. N Lat. 4. o. 

BOHEA, in commerce, one of the beſt kinds of tea 
that come from China. There are three ſorts of it: the 
firſt is bought at Canton for 80 tals per pice; the ſe- 
cond for 45; and the third for 25. See Thea, 

BOHEMIA, a kingdom of Europe, ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria, and ſurrounded on every fide with 


woods and mountains as with a natural rampart. It is 


bounded on the eaſt by Moravia and part of Silefia, on 
the north by Luſace and Upper Saxony, on the weſt 
by Franconia, and on the ſouth by Bavaria. Altho' this 
kingdom 18 ſituated in the middle of Germany, and its 
king is an elector of the empire, it has nevertheleſs its 
particular aſſemblies, cuſtoms, and language, different 
from the Germans. It is one of the moſt elevated coun- 
tries of Europe: for no river enters into it, though 
many have their ſource there; the chief of which are 
the Elbe, the Oder, the Viſtula, and the Morava. The 
air is cold and unwholeſome, for they have more epi- 
demical diſeaſes than in the neighbouring countries. 
There are mines of filver, copper, lead, and even ſome 
veins of gold. The capital city is Prague ; the others 
are Cuttenburg, Konigengretz, Pilſen, Czaſlaw, Bud- 
weys, Egra, Glatz, Tabor, and a great number of 
others: for they reckon more than 100 cities, among 
which almoſt 40 have the title of Royal. The name Bo- 
hemia, in the German language, ſigniſies the Home, or 
Abode, of the Boii, a people of ancient Gaul, who un- 
der their leader Sergoveſus ſettled in that country a- 
bout 590 years before the Chriſtian æra. Theſe Bol 
were ſoon after expelled by the Marcomanni, a nation 
of the Suevi, who were afterwards ſubdued by the Scla- 
vi, a people of Scythia, whoſe language is ſtill ſpoken 
in Bohemia and Moravia, Notwithſtanding this ex- 
pulſion of the Boi, the preſent: inhabitants are ſtill 
called Bohemians by foreigners, but the natives call 
themſelves Zeche. At firlt they were governed by 
dukes; but the emperor Otho I. conquered the duke 
of Bohemia, and reduced the province under the em- 
pire. Afterwards Henry V. gave the title of 4g te 


Ladiſlaus duke of Bohemia; and ſince that time theſe 


kings have been electors and chief cup-bearers of the 
empire, and the kingdom has been elective; which 


51 he golden bull 
privileges have been confirmed by the go pM 


Rohemi2 


—— 
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Formerly the kings of Bohemia received the kingdom 


—— as a fief of the empire, which ceremony was practiſed 
| a the . which, the ſtandards of the 
rincipalit ies of which it is compoſed were given to 
them, without being torn and given to the people, as 
is done with the enfigns of the other fiefs of the em- 
ire. Ferdinand I. of Auſtria, having married Anne, 
liter of Lewis, laſt king of Bohemia, who died with- 
out iſſue, and being elected king, that kingdom has 
remained in his family ever ſince. But the crown is 
conferred with ſome appearance of election; which 
richt the ſtates of Bohemia ſtill pretend to claim, not- 
withſtanding that, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, Bo- 
hemia is declared hereditary in the houſe of Auſtria. 


glio 
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gives his opinion after the elector of Cologn ; though 
he does not aſſiſt at the aſſembly of electors, except at 
the election of an emperor. For theſe 200 years paſt 


even at the imperial diets. However, in £708, the 
emperor cauſed one of his deputies, in quality of king 


the diet of Ratiſbon, by the form of re-admiſſion, to- 
gether with the deputy of the elector of Brunſwick. 
The ſtates of Bohemia have never been comprehended 
in the government, or in the circles of the empire; 
they are not ſubject to any of its juriſdictions, nor to 
the Roman months, taxes, or public contributions; and 
they owe nothing to the empire but what the emperor 
Leopold voluntarily impoſed upon himſelf, which a- 
mounts to 6000 livres a- year for the imperial chamber. 
The king pays homage to the emperor and the empire 
for his ſtates as firſt 1 elector; otherwiſe he has a 
right to exerciſe, through the whole extent of his do- 
minions, all authority that the royalty can give, pro- 
vided he do not violate the Jaws of the kingdom ; ac- 
cording to which he cannot raife contributions or taxes 
but at the time when the ſtates are aſſembled, the ap- 
pointing of which is entirely in their own power. The 
government of Bohemia is different from that of all 
other ſtates, the affairs of the kingdom being managed 
by fix different courts. Firſt, the council of the re- 
gency, or the great royal ceuncil, in which preſides 
the great judge or burgrave of Bohemia, and who 
has under him 18 lieutenants of the king and other aſ- 
ſeſſors. Secondly, the council, or ſuperior chamber 
of juſtice, at which the great maſter of the kingdom is 
preſident. "Thirdly, the chamber of fiefs. Fourthly, 
the new tribunal to judge the appeals of the German 
vallals in their differences on the account of fiefs; which 
court has alſo its preſident, vice-preſident, and aſſeſſors. 
_ Fifthly, the royal chamber of finances, which has a pre- 
lident and vice-preſident. Sixthly, the chancery, which 
always follows the court. Beſides, every circle of Bohe- 
mia is governed by two bailiffs, who adminiſter juſtice in 
their prefecture. The ſtates are compoſed of the cler- 
8), lords, nobles, and burghers. As to Moravia, there 
1s a grand bailiff who eee it in the name of the 


a king of Bohcmia, as argrave of Moravia, He 1s at 
5 the head of the royal council, which is campoſed of 
fs - three aſſeſſors, and in which all is tranſacted in the 
che name of the king. This province is divided into five 


circles, each of which has its bailiff. "There are, be- 
lides, other officers of juſtice, who have a right of 


cg _— at certain times, and in particular caſes, 
OL, 


The king of Bohemia is the firſt ſecular elector, and 


they have not appeared at the collegiate affemblies, nor 


of Bohemia, to enter into the college of electors at 


i 1699 ]- 1.2. 01 


where an appeal is allowed. | 
Bohemia was divided by-the emperor Charles IV. 
into 12 provinces, in each of which he ordered two 


Bohemian 


Boiardo. 


* — 


captains to be appointed every year for the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government. The ſame emperor cauſed the 
church of Prague to be erected into an archbiſhopric, 
with this advantage, that the archbiſhop of Prague 
ſhould have the prerogative that the archbiſhop -of 
Mentz formerly enjoyed, viz. of crowning the king of 
Bohemia. The duchy of Sileſia, the marquiſate of 
Moravia, and that of Luſace, formerly held of this 
crown, but now only that of Moravia, which is incor- 


porated with the e 56" of Bohemia, and is in the | 


poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria. 

The only remarkable occurrence in the Bohemian 
hiſtory is the rebellion of the diſciples of John Huſs, 
and Jerome of Prague, on account of their leaders ha- 
ving been burnt as heretics. This occaſioned a bloody 
war of 16-years continuance ; for a particular account 
of which, ſee the article Huss1Tes. 


BOHEMIAN BoLt. See BoLe. | 


Bonemian Brethren, a ſect of Chriſtian reformers 


which ſprung up in Bohemia in the year 1467. They 
treated the | and cardinals as antichriſt, and the 
church of Rome as the whore ſpoken of in the Reve- 
lation. They rejected the ſacraments of the Romiſh 
church, and choſe laymen for their miniſters. 


rejected the Popiſh ceremonies in the celebration of the 
maſs, nor did they make uſe of any other prayer than 
the Lord's Prayer. They conſecrated leavened bread. 
They allowed no adoration but of Jeſus Chriſt, in the 


communion. They re-baptized all ſuch as joined them- 


ſelves to their congregation. They abhorred the wor- 
ſhip of ſaints and 1mages, prayers for the dead, celiba- 
cy, vows, and faſts ; and kept none of the feſtivals but 


Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. 


In 1504, they were accuſed by the Catholics to 


King Ladiſlaus II. who publiſhed an edi& againſt 
them, forbidding them to hold any meetings either 


privately or publicly. When Luther declared himſelf 
againſt the church of Rome, the Bohemian brethren 
endeavoured to join his party. At firſt that reformer 
ſhewed a great averſion to them ; but the Bohemians 
ſending their deputics to him in 1523 with a full ac- 
count of their doctrines, he acknowledged that they 
were a ſociety of Chriſtians whoſe doctrine came neareſt 


to the purity of the goſpel. This ſe& publiſhed ano- 


ther confeſſion of faith in 1535, in which they renoun- 


ced anabaptiſm, which they at firſt practiſed: upon 
which a union was concluded with the Lutherans, and 
afterwards with the Zuinglians, whoſe opinions from 
thenceforth they continued to follow. 

BOHOL, one of the Philippine iſlands in Aſia, ly- 
ing to the northward of Mindanoa, in E. Long. 122. 5. 
. 3 

BOIANO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and county of Moleſe, with a biſhop's ſee. It 


is ſeated at the foot of the Apennines, near the river 


Tilerno, in E. Long. 14. 38. N. Lat. 41. 30. 
BOIARDO (MATT RO MARIA of Ferrara), count of 


Scandiano, celebrated for his Italian poems, lived in 


the 15") century. His principal work is his Orlando 


inamorato. His Latin eclogues and ſonnets are alſo 
much admired. N 
7 50. 


They 
held the Scriptures to be the only rule of faith, and 


— 
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Bojars 


Boiling. 


celebrated French poet, was born at Paris in 1636. Af- 
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conſtrictor. See Boa. 
BOII. See BorxtEmia. 
BOIL, or FuRUNCLE. 

Mzcprcine, and SURGERY. 


BOILEAU Sikux DesPREAUX (Nicholas), the 


BOIGUACU, in zoology, a ſynonime of the boa 


See the Index ſubjoined to 


ter he had gone kgs. his courſe of polite literature 


and philoſophy, his relations engaged him to the {tudy 


of the law, and he was admitted advocate. But tho? 
he had all the talents neceſſary for the bar, yet he could 
not adapt himſelf to a ſcience which turns upon conti- 
nual equivocations, and often obliges thoſe who follow 
it to clothe falſehood in the garb of truth. He there- 
fore determined to ſtudy theology ; but he could not 
long endure the thorns of ſchool divinity. Heimagined, 
that, to allure him more cuaningly, chicanery, which 
he thought to avoid, had only changed her habit; and 
ſo he renounced the Sorbonne, betook himſelf entirely 
to the belles lettres, and took poſſeſſion of one of the 
foremoſt places in Parnaſſus. The public gave his 
works the encomium they deſerved; and Lewis XIV. 
who always loved to encovrage the ſciences and polite 
literature, was not only pleaſed to have Mr Boileau's 
works read to him conſtantly as he compoſed them, 
but ſettled a yearly penſion of 2000 livres upon him, 
and gave him the privilege of printing all his works. 
He was afterwards choſen a member of the French a- 


cadempy, and alſo of the academy of medals and inſcrip- 


tions. This great man, who was as remarkable for his 
integrity, his innocence, and diffuſive benevolence, as 
for the keenneſs of his ſatires, died on the 2d of March 
1711, in the 75") year of his age. The belt edition of 


his works is that publiſhed by Mr Broſſette, with his 


notes and commentary. | | 
BOILING, or EzvuLLtiTion, the bubbling up of 
any fluid. The term is moſt commonly applied to that 
bubbling which happens by the application of fire, 
though that which enſues on the mixture of an acid 
and alcali is ſometimes alſo diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
name. Boiling, in general, is occafioned by the diſ- 
charge of an elaſtic fluid through that which is ſaid to 
boil; and the appearance is the ſame, whether it is 
common air, fixed air, or ſteam, that makes its way 
through the fluid. The boiling of water is proved by 
Dr Hamilton of Dublin, in his eſſay on the aſcent of 
vapour, to be occaſioned by the lowermoſt particles of 
the water being heated and rarified into vapour by rea- 
ſon of the vicinity of the bottom of the containing veſ- 
ſel; in conſequence of which, being greatly inferior in 
ſpecific gravity to the ſurrounding fluid, they aſcend 
with great velocity, and, lacerating and puſhing up the 
body of water in their aſcent, give it the tumultuous 
motion called hoiling. That this is occaſioned by ſteam, 
and not by particles of air or fire, as ſome have imagined, 
may be very eaſily proved in the following manner: 
Let a common drinking glaſs be filled with hot water, 


aud then inverted into a veſſel of the ſame: as ſoon as 


the water in the veſſel begins to boil, large bubbles will 
be obſerved to aſcend in the glaſs, which will diſplace 
the water in it, and in a ſhort time there will be a con- 
tinual bubbling from under its edge; but if thę glaſs is 
then drawn up, ſo that its mouth may only touch the 
water, and a cloth dipt in cold water be applied to the 
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BOJARS denote Ruſſian noblemen. See Rvssia. outſide, the ſteam within it will be inſtantly condenſed, 


ver the fire, chiefly in water, tho? ſometimes in other 


| liquors. In this ſenſe we ſpeak of the boiling of fat, 
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| : f p Boilin Peillard 
and the water will aſcend ſo as to fill it entirely, or very | . | 
nearly ſo, See the article EvaroraTioON. Bois Bokhara. 


BoiL1NG, in trade and manufactures, is a preparation 
given to divers ſorts of bodies by making them paſs 0. 


boiling of ſugar, copperas, &c. 
BoitinG of Silk with Soap is the firſt preparation in 
order to dying it. Thread is alſo boiled in a ſtrong 
lixivium of aſhes to prepare it for dying. 5 
BoiLinG, in the culinary art, is a method of dreſſing 
meats by coction in hot water, intended to ſoften them, 
and diſpoſe them for eaſier digeſtion. The effects of 
boiling are different according to the kinds and qua- 
lities of the water. Pulſe boiled in ſea- water grow 
harder ; mutton boiled in the ſame becomes ſofter and 
tenderer than in freſh water, but taſtes ſaltiſh and bitter. 
BoitixG fo Death, (caldariis decoquere), in the mid- 
dle age; a kind of puniſhment inflicted on thieves, falſe 
coiners, and ſome other criminals. | 
BoitixG, is alſo a method of trying or eſſaying the 
goodneſs or falſeneſs of a colour or dye. The ſtuff is 
to be boiled in water with certain drugs, different ac- 
cording to the kind or quality of the colour, to try 
whether or no it will diſcharge, and give a tincture to 
the water. With this view crimſon filks are boiled 
with alum, and ſcarlets with ſoap, in quantity equal to 
the weight of the ſilk. . | 
BoitixG-Hells, in natural hiſtory, See Bugnixc- 
SPrings. | 
BOINITZ, a town of Upper Hungary, in the 
county of Zell, remarkable for its baths and the quan- 
tity of ſaffron that grows about it. E. Long. 19. 10. 
N. Lat. 48. 42. . 30 
BOIOBI- in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſer- 
pent found in America, and called by the Portugueſe 
cobra de verd. It is about an ell in length, of the 
thickneſs of a man's thumb, and is all over of a very 
beautiful and ſhining green. Its mouth is very large, 
and its tongue black. It loves to be about houſes, and 
never injures any creature unleſs provoked or hurt; but 
it will then bite, and its poiſon is very fatal. The na- 
tives take, as a remedy againſt its poiſon, the root caa 
apia bruiſed, and mixed with water. See CAA Apia. 
. ICY IRA, the American name for the rattle- 
nake. - 
BOIS-Lt-puc, called by the Dutch Mertogen- 
b:ſch, a large, ſtrong, and handſome town of the Ne- 
therlands, in Dutch Brabant, ſeated between the rivers 
Dommel and Aa among moraſſes, in E. Long. 6. 16. 
N. Lat. 31. 45. | 
Bois de Soignies, the foreſt of Soignies, in the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands and province of Brabant, about three 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, 
Bois de Coiſſi, the name given to a South American 
tree growing about Surinam, held in the higheſt eſti. 
mation by the Indians in that part of the world, and 
now recommended to the phyſicians in Europe by Dr 
Fermin in a treatiſe lately publiſhed at Amſterdam. 
The root is eſteemed an excellent ſtomachic, reſtoring 
the appetite, and aſſiſting digeſtion ; but it is chiefly 
celebrated as an infallible remedy againſt even the molt 
inveterate intermittents. It is ſaid alſo to be uſed with 


great ſafety and advantage in every ſpecies of _ 
ten 


„ 
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geld tent and continued fever, with patients of all ages, 
ſexes, and conditions, even during pregnancy, *. in 
Bokba!t the puerperal ſtate. Before einploying it, however, it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to adminiſter either a purgative 
or emetic. The beſt method of exhibiting it is in de- 
coction: half an ounce of the bark of the root muſt 
be boiled in a cloſe veſſel with fix pints of water till one 
half be conſumed ; the decoction is then ſtrained off, 
and a cupful taken every two hours till the fever 
is entirely extinguiſhed. Six or ſeven days after a cure 
is thus performed, it is generally neceſſary to repeat the 
pur ative. 55 | 
BOISSARD (John James), a famous antiquarian, 
born at Beſangon the capital of Franche Compte in 
France. He publiſhed ſeveral collections which are of 
great uſe to ſuch as are deſirous to underſtand the Ro- 
man antiquities. He had a great paſſion for this ſtu- 
dy ; and drew with his own hand plans of all the an- 
cient monuments of Italy. He died at Metz, Octo- 
ber 30> 1602. His principal works are, 1. Four vo- 
lumes in folio of Roman antiquities, adorned with 
plates engraved by Theodore de Bey and his two ſons. 
2. Theatrum vitæ humane; which contains the lives of 
198 famous perſons, with their portraits. 3. A. trea- 
tiſe de divinatione & magicis praſtigiis. Theſe works 
are ſcarce, and eſteemed by the antiquarians. 
BOIT, an excellent painter in enamel. -He was 
born in Stockholm, and bred a jeweller : which pro- 
feſſion he intended to follow in England; but changed 
his deſign, and went into the country, where he taught 
children to draw. He there engaged a gentleman's 
daughter, who was one of his ſcholars, to promiſe him 
marriage; but the affair being diſcovered, he was 
thrown into priſon. In that confinement, which laſted 
two years, he ſtudied enamelling ; an art to which he 
fixed, on his return to London, and practiſed with the 
greateſt ſucceſs. The prices he is ſaid to have obtained 
for his work are aimoſt incredible : but being engaged 
in a very large deſign for the court, and Queen Anne 
dying before it was completed, he ran in debt, his 
goods were ſeized by execution, and he fled to France; 
where he changed his religion, was countenanced by 
the regent, and obtained a penſion of 2501. per an- 
num, but died ſuddenly at Paris in 1726. There is a 
large piece done by him at Kenfington, repreſenting 


her; and at Bedford-houſe is another very large plate 
of the duke's father and mother. | 


ſerpent found in America; and called by the Portu- 
gueſe there, cobra di apo. It grows to ſeven or eight 
feet long, is about the thickne?? of a man's arm, and 
very ſmall and taper towards the tail. Its back is of 
an olive colour; its belly yellow, and covered with very 
regular and elegant triangular ſcales. It feeds on 


beet &c. but is very poiſonous, and its bite extremely 
atal. 


tal of Great Bukharia, ſituated one day's journey to the 
north of the river Jehun, or Amuz in E. Long. 65. 50. 
N. Lat. 39. 1 5. In 1219 it was beſieged by Jenghiz 
Khan, as being part of Sultan Mohammed's domi- 
mons, a deſcendant of the famous Mahmud Gazari, 
At that time, beſides the city-walls, which were very 

rong, Bokhara had an outward incloſure 12 leagues 
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Queen Anne fitting, and prince George ſtanding by 


BOITJAPO, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 


BOKHARA, a city of Tartary in Aſia, and capi- 
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in compaſs ; which ſhut in not only the ſuburbs, but Bokhara. 
alſo many pleaſant ſeats and farms watered by the river — 
Soghd, from whence the ancient Sogdiana took its 
name. The Mogul army arrived before the place in 
July, and continued the fiege during the followin 
winter. In March 1220, they forced the outer wall, 
and began to beſiege the city in form. Sultan Mo- 
hammed had left in the city a very numerous garriſon 
under the command of three generals, who made a ſally 
at the head of 20,000 men : but being repulſed with 
| Sr loſs, their courage failed them; and, inſtead of 
aying to defend the inhabitants, as ſoon as they had 
got into the city by one gate, paſſed out by another 
with their families, and almoſt all their ſoldiers, hoping 
to eſcape by the darkneſs of the night : but their de- 
ſign being diſcovered, they were purſued by a detach- 
ment of 30,000 Moguls; and being overtaken at the 
river Amu, they were, after a bloody diſpute, almoſt 
all cut to pieces. Mean time, Jenghiz Khan, being in- 
formed of the confuſion into which the city had been 
thrown by the deſertion of the garriſon, ordered an at- 
tack to be made on all fides at once; but while he was 
preparing for this, the magiſtrates and clergy went 
out and preſented him with the keys of the city. Jen- 
ghiz Khan granted them their lives, on condition that 


they gave no ſhelter to any of the ſultan's ſoldiers, and 


put out all who ſhould be ſuſpe&ed of being in that 
prince's intereſt; which they promiſed to do upon 
oath. All the young people, however, who were diſ- 
pleaſed with the ſurrender, retired with the governor 
to the caftle, which was very ſtrong, and W to 
defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. Jenghiz Khan, 
having taken poſſeſſion of Bokhara, entered on horſe- 
back into the great moſque, and aſked merrily if that 
was the ſultan's palace? On being anſwered that 
it was the houſe of God, he alighted; and giving the 
principal magiſtrate his horſe to hold, mounted the gal- 
lery where the eccleſiaſtics uſually ſat, and then taking 
up the Koran, threw it under the feet of his horſes. 
Having ſtaid here for ſome time, he retired to his 
camp; where, ſome days after, having aſſembled the 
principal people of Bokhara, and aſcended a pulpit e- 
rected for that purpoſe in the midſt of them, he began 
his ſpeech by praiſing God, and recounting all the fa- 
vours he had received from the Almighty : he then 
mentioned the perfidious behaviour of their ſultan to- 
wards himſelf, telling them that God had ſent him to 
rid the world of ſuch wicked men. As to them, he te- 
ſtibed his ſatisfaQion for their having freely furniſhed 
his army with neceſſaries; and promiſed that his ſol- 
dicrs ſhould not meddle with any goods which they 
made uſe of in their houſes; but commanded them to 
deliver up what they had hidden, under pain of being 
tortured. This ſpeech had ſuch an effect, that the poor 
inhabitants delivered up every thing, as well what they 
had concealed, as what they had preſent uſe for ; not- 
withſtanding which, the tyrant ſoon after cauſed the 
city to be burat, on pretence that ſome of the ſultan's 
ſoldiers were concealed in it. As all the houſes were 
made of wood, except the ſultan's palace which was 
built of ſtone, and ſome few private houſes of brick, the 
whole was-utterly conſumed ; and Jenghiz Khan ha- 
ving found ſome few ſoldiers that had actually con- 
n themſelves, put them all to death without mer- 
cy. The caſtle ſurrendered at diſcretion ſoon after; and 
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Bokharia though it was demoliſhed, the governor and garriſon, 


ö out of a very extraordinary piece of clemency from ſo 


— bloody a tyrant, had their lives ſpared. Bokhara con- 
tinued in ruins for ſome years, but at length Jenghiz 
Khan ordered it to be rebuilt. It is now large and 
populous; and is the reſidence of a Khan who is altoge- 
ther deſpotic, though his power reaches. but a little 
way without the city. The town is ſeated on a riſing 

ground, with a ſlender wall of earth and a dry ditch. 
The houſes are low, built moſtly of mud; but the ca- 
ravanſeras and moſques, which are numerous, are all of 
brick. The bazars or market-places, which have been 

| ſtately buildings, are now moſtly in ruins. The inha- 
bitants are more civilized and polite than ſome of their 
neighbours ; and yet are cowardly, cruel, effeminate, 
and very perfidious. Great numbers of Jews and Ara- 
bians frequent this place, though they are much op- 
preſſed, and frequently deprived of all their properties 
by the khan or his attendants at pleaſure. At beſt 
they pay heavy taxes, and it is almoſt criminal to be 
rich. 6 | 

BOKHARIA, See BukHarra. 

BOLANDUS (John), a famous Jeſuit, born at Til- 
lemont in the Netherlands, in 1596. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by writing the lives of the ſaints, under he title 
of Acta Sandorum, of which he publiſhed five volumes 
in folio; but died while he was labouring at the ſixth, 
in the 7oth year of his age. The continuators of that 
work are called Bolandiſts. | | 

BOLBITINUM, (anc. geog.), the ſecond mouth 
of the Nile reckoning from weſt to eaſt; now very 
ſmall, choaked up with ſand, and called 4e Bras de 
Beltin. | 

BOLENTIUM, (anc. geog.), a town of Pannonia 

* See Rack- Superior; now Racſterſburg in Stina “. 

£1 /turg. BOLES, are viſcid earths, leſs coherent and more 

friable than clay; more readily uniting with water, 
and more ſreely ſubſiding from it. They are ſoft and 
unctuous to the touch; adhere to the tongue; and by 
degrees melt in the mouth, impreſſing a light ſenſe of 
aftringency. There are a great variety of theſe earths, 
the principal of which are the following. 

1. Armenian bole, when pure, 1s of a bright red co- 
lour with a tinge of yellow: It is one of the hardeſt 
and moſt compact bodies of this claſs, and not ſmooth 
and gloſſy like the others, but generally of a rough 
and duſty ſurface. It does not efferveſce with acids, 
though ſome part of it is diſſolved by all of them. 
Neumann obſerves, that four ounces of Armenian bole 
diſtilled in a glaſs retort in an open fire, yielded three 
drachms of a faline phlegm, which ſmelt a little urinous, 
and changed ſyrup vf violets green. In the neck of 
the retort was found a little powdery ſaline matter 
which had an ammoniacal taſte, but it was in too ſmall 
quantity to be collected or further examined. Like 
moſt other coloured earths, this kind of bole contains 
a portion of ferruginous matter, to which the colour is 
owing; and which may be ſeparated by the magnet, 
after the bole has been calcined with oil or other in- 
flammable matters, It is likewiſe impregnated with 
vitriohc acid; and hence, when mixed with nitre or ſea- 
ſalt, it extricates the acids of theſe ſalts in the fire. 

2. French bole is of a pale red colour, variegated 
with irregular ſpecks of white and yellow. It is much 


ſofter than the Armenian, and lightly efferveſces with 
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acids. 


molt of the other yellow earths, and efferveſces ſtrongly 
with acids. | | 
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3. Bole of Blois is yellow, remarkably lighter than 


4. Bohemian bole is of a yellow colour, with a caſt 
of red, and generally of a flaky texture. It is not 
acted on by acids. ; FR 

5. Lemnian earth is of a pale red colour, and ſlightly 
efferveſces with acids. 

6. Sileſian bole is of a pale yellow colour, and acids 
have no ſenſible effect upon it. | 

Theſe and other earths, made into little maſſes, and 
ſtamped with certain impreſſions, are called terre gil. 
latæ. They have been recommended as aſtringent, 
ſudorific, and alexipharmic; but theſe and many o- 
ther virtues that have been aſcribed to them appear to 
have no foundation. They are ftill, however, pre. 
ſcribed in fluxes and complaints of the prime viz. | 

BOLESLAFF, or BunTzLav, a town of Sileſia 
ſeated on the river Bobar, in E. Long. 16. o. N. Lat. 

1.44. | | 

BOLESLAUS I. and II. kings of Poland *. 

_ BOLETUS, seuxx; a genus of the order of fungi, 
belonging to the cryptogamua claſs of plants; of which 
botaniſts enumerate 17 ſpecies. The following are the 
moſt remarkable. 1. The ſuberoſus, or white cork 
ſpunk, grows commonly on the trunks of birch and 
willow trees in England and Scotland. It grows ſeſſile 
and horizontal; its figure is ſemicircular ; the upper 
ſide convex, the under nearly plain; of various ſizes, 
from that of an aſs's hoof, to a peck-meaſure. The 
upper ſurface is quite white, generally covered with a 
ſhort ſtrong down, but ſometimes ſmooth. The fleſh 
or internal ſubſtance is thick, white, tough, light, and 
ſpongy, like cork; and is ſometimes cut and ſhaped by 
the country people, and uſed as corks in their bottles: 
but ſuch corks muſt not be ſuffered to touch the li- 
quid, for moiiture ſoon renders them ſoft and uſeleſs. 
2. The igniarius, or touchwood-ſpunk, is frequent on 
the trunks of old trees of all kinds, eſpecially aſh. It 
conſiſts of a very hard woody ſubſtance, in ſhape like a 
horſe's hoof, and grows of various ſizes, from a man's 
fift to that of his head and larger. The upper fide is 
ſmooth, but uneven, diſtinguiſhed near the rim by e- 
levated zones of different colours, brown, grey, tawny, 
&c. The fleſh is of a tawny brown colour, extremely 
hard and tough. This fungus is made uſe of in Ger- 
many and ſome parts of England for tinder. The Ger- 
mans boil it in ſtrong lye, dry it and boil it again in ſo- 
lution of ſaltpetre. The Laplanders burn it about their 
habitations, in order to keep off a ſpecies of the gadfiy 
which is fatal to the young reindeer. It has been uſed 
to ſtop the bleeding of the veſſels after amputationsF. For + Phil., 
this purpoſe the hard outer part is cut off, and the ſoft * 
inner ſubſtance is beat with a hammer to make it ill, 1 
ſofter. It is beſt when gathered in Auguſt or Sep- XLIV pt 
tember. 3. The bovinus, or cow- ſpunk, is frequent in 
woods and paſtures. It is generally of a brown co- 
lour, though ſometimes it is tawny, yellowiſh brown, 
reddiſh brown, deep red, purple, or greeniſh brown. 
The fleſh is yellow, white, or reddiſh, The young 
plants are eaten in Italy, and eſteemed a great delicacy: 
The Germans alſo account them a dainty, calling them 
gombas, and brat-bulz. Cows, dear, ſheep, and ſwine, 
will feed upon this and other boleti, and are ſometimes 
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reatly diſordered by them. In cows and other cattle 
e they have been Known to create bloody urine, nauſeous 
milk, ſwellings of the abdomen, inflammations of the 
bowels, ſtoppages, diarrhzas, and death. In ſheep 
they bring on a ſcirrhous liver, a cough, a general 
waſting, and droply. Scarabs, dermeſtes, and many 
other inſects, feed upon and breed in them in abundance. 

BOLEYN (Ann), queen of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land; memorable in the Engliſh hiſtory, as the firſt 
cauſe of the reformation, as the mother of queen Eli- 
zabeth under whom it was completely eſtabliſhed, and 
alſo on account of her own ſufferings. She was born 
in 1507, and beheaded in 1536 f. 

BOLINGBROKE, or BuLLinGBROKE, a town of 
Lincolnſhire in England. Tt hath the title of an 
earldom, and is a very ancient place, but is now in a 
mean condition. E. Long. ©. 40. N. Lat. 53. 15. 

BorinGBROKE (Henry St John), lord viſcount, 
a great ſtateſman and philoſopher, deſcended from 
an ancient and noble family, was born about the 
year 1672. He had a regular and liberal education ; 
and, by the time he left the univerſity, was confidered 
as a perſon of uncommon qualifications : but, with great 

arts, he had, as it uſually happens, great . 
and theſe hurried him into many indiſcretions and fol- 
lies. Contrary to the inclinations of his family, he cul- 
tivated Tory connections; and gained ſuch an influence 
in the Houſe of Commons, that in 1704 he was ap- 
pointed ſecretary of war and of the marines. He was 


cloſely united in all political meaſures with Mr Harley: 


when, therefore, that gentleman was removed from the 
ſeals in 1707, Mr St Jobn reſigned his employment; 


the exchequer, the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate was given 
to Mr St John. In 1912 he was created Baron St 
John of Lediard-Tregoze in Wiltſhire, and Viſcount 
Bolingbroke. But being overlooked in the be- 
"He, fr vacant ribbons of the order of the garter, 
he reſented the affront, renounced the friendſhip of 
Harley then earl of Oxford, and made his court to 
the whigs. Nevertheleſs, on the acceſſion of George I. 
the ſeals were taken from him; and being informed that 
a reſolution was taken to purſue him to the ſcaffold, 
for his conduct regarding the treaty of Utrecht, he 
withdrew to France. Here he accepted an invitation 
to enter into the Pretender's ſervice, and accepted the 
ſeals as his ſecretary : but he was as unfortunate in his 
new connections as in thoſe he had renounced; for the 
year I715 was ſcarcely expired, when, at the ſame 
time that he was attainted of! high treaſon at home, the 
leals and papers of his foreign ſecretary's. office were 
taken from him; followed by an accuſation from the 
Pretender and his party, of neglect, incapacity, and 
treachery, Such a complication of diftreſsful events 
threw him into a ſtate of reflection, that produced by 
way of relief a conſolatio philoſophica, which he wrote 
the ſame year under the title of Refledtions upon exile ; 
and the following year drew up a vindication of his 
conduct with reſpect to the Tories, in the form of A 
Leiter to Sir William Wyndham. His firſt lady being 
dead, he about this time eſpouſed a miece of the famous 

adam Maintenon, and widow of the marquis de Vil- 
lette, with whom he had a very large fortune. In 1723 
the king was prevailed on to grant him a free pardon, 
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and in 1710, when Mr Harley was made chancellor of 


and he returned in conſequence to England; but was 
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by no means ſatisfied within, while he was yet no more 
than a mere titular lord, and remained excluded from 
the houſe of peers. This ſtigma operated to fix him 
in enmity to Sir Robert Walpole, to whoſe ſecret en- 
micy he attributed his not receiving the full extent of 


the king's clemency : hence he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


a multitude of political writings, till the year 1735; 
when, being thoroughly convinced that the door was 
finally ſhut againſt him, hereturned once more to France. 
In this foreign retreat he began his courſe of Letters 
on the ſtudy and uſe of Hiſtory, for the uſe of Lord 
Combury, to whom they are addreſſed. Upon the 
death of his father, who lived to be extremely old, he 


ſettled at Batterſea, the ancient ſeat of his family, 


where he paſſed the remainder of his life in philoſophi- 
cal dignity. Pope and Swift, one the preateſt poet, 
the other the greateſt wit, of the time, perfectly adored 
bim; and it is well known that the former received 
from him the materials for his incomparable poem 
the“ Eſſay on Man.“ He died in 1751, and left the 
care and benefit of his MSS. to Mr Mallet, who pu- 
bliſhed them together with his former printed works, 
in 5 vols 4to: they are alſo printed in 8vo. 
BOLISAW, a town of the kindom of Bohemia in 
Germany, ſituated in E. Long. 14. 35. N. Lat. 50. 25. 
BOLKO WITZ, a town of Sileſia, in the duchy of 
Glogaw. E. Long. 15. 20. N. Lat. 51. 27. 
BOLLARDS, large poſts ſet into the ground on 
each fide of a dock. On docking or undocking ſhips, 
large blocks are laſhed to them ; and through. theſe 
blocks are reeved the tranſporting ha wſers to be . 
to the capſtons. | 
BOLLITO, a name by which the Italians call a 
ſea-green colour in artificial cryſtal, To prepare this 
colour, you muſt have in the furnace a pot filled with 
40 ib. of good cryſtal, firſt carefully ſkimmed, boiled, 
and purified, without any manganeſe : then you muſt 
have twelve ounces of the powder of ſmall leaves of cop- 
per thrice calcined, and half an ounce of zaffre in pow- 
der: mix them together; and put them at four times into 
the pot, that they may the better mix with the glaſs; 
ſtirring them well each time of putting in the powder, 
left the mixture ſhould ſwell and run over. 
BOLOGNA, an ancient, large, and very hand- 
ſome town of Italy, in the territory of the church, 
and capital of the r HRT. an archbiſhop's ſee, and 
an univerſity. The public buildings are magnificent, as 
well with regard to the architecture, as the ornaments, 
eſpecially the paintings, which are done by the greateſt 
maſters. There are a vaſt number of palaces, in one 


Boliſaw 


Bologne. 


of which the pope's nuncio reſides ; the private houſes . 


are alſo well built. Here are 169 churches, and the 
town 1s ſaid to contain about 80,000 inhabitants. All 
the gates and windows are open during the ſummer ; 
inſomuch that one may ſee into their apartments and 


gardens, where there are vaſt numbers of orange- trees 


that perfume the air. It is a place of great trade, 
which is in ſome meaſure owing to a canal that runs 
from this city to the river Po. 'The Reno, which runs 
near Bologna, turns 400 mills that are employed in the 
filk-works ; beſides, they deal in wax, ſoap, hams, ſau- 
ſages, and even lap-dogs, which are greatly eſteemed. 
It 18 ſeated at the foot of the Apennine mountains, in 
E. Long. 11. 30. N. Lat. 44. 27. 

BOLOGNE, by the Engliſh commonly called Bal. 
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fortified, the other is incloſed by walls only. The 
ort is at the mouth of the river Liane, but the water 
is ſo ſhallow that no ſhips of burden can enter it. It 
is defended on the fide of the river by a mole, which 
ſhelters it from the winds, and at the ſame time pre- 
vents the river from filling it with filth. E. Long. 9. 
17. N. Lat. 50. 42. | 
BOLOGNESE, a ſmall province of Italy, in the 
territory of the church, bounded on the north by the 
Ferrareſe, on the weſt by the duchy of Modena, on 
the ſouth by Tuſcany, and on the eaſt by Romania. 
It is watered by a great number of ſmall rivers, which 
render its ſoil the moſt fertile of any in Italy. Bologna 
is the capital, and from the great produce of the land 
about it is called Bologna the fat. It produces abun- 
dance of all ſorts of grain and fruits; particularly muſ- 
cadine grapes, which are in high eſteem. Here are 
mines of alum and iron ; and the inhabitants fabricate 
large quantities of linen, ſilk ſtockings, and cloth. 
 BOLOGNIAN sToxs. See CHEmisTRy, no 339. 
BOLSANE, a town of Germany, in the territory of 
Tyrol, and circle of Auſtria. It is very agreeably ſi- 
tuated in the midſt of a fine large valley, full of vil- 
lages, and abounding in vineyards. 'The wines in this 
valley are the beſt in all Tyrol ; but they muſt be drank 
the year after that of their growth, otherwiſe they be- 
come unfit for uſe. E. Long. 11. 11. N. Lat. 46. 42. 
BOLSENNA, a town of Italy, in the territories of 
the pope, ſeated on a lake of the ſame name. E. Long. 
Il. 3. N. Lat. 42. 37. | | 
BOLSTER, among ſurgeons, a ſoft yielding ſub- 
ſtance, either laid under the head, or a broken limb. 
In this ſenſe, bolſters are contrived for crooked, bun- 
ched, and otherwiſe diſtorted backs, ſhoulders, &c. 
Buy a conſtitution made under archbiſhop Burchier, the 
clergy are forbidden to wear bolſters about their ſhoul- 
ders, in their gowns, coats, or doublets. 'The occa- 
ſion of the prohibition is variouſly conftrued. Some 
ſay that bolſters came in faſhion in the reign of king 
Richard III. who being neceſſitated by his natural 
deformity, to pad, the covrtiers, and even the clergy, 
did the ſame, out of complaiſance to their prince; ſo that 
every body who had the misfortune to be born ſtraight, 
was obliged to wear a bolſter on his ſhoulders to be in 
the faſhion. Others, however, controvert this; alle- 
ging that the conſtitution above mentioned was made 
20 years before the uſurpation of Richard. 

BoLsTERs a Saddle, thoſe parts of a great ſaddle 
which are raiſed upon the bows, both es and be- 
hind, to hold the rider's thigh, and keep him in a 
right poſture. 

BOLSWAERT, a town of the United Provinces, 
in Weſt Frieſland, and in the county of Weſtergoe. 
E. Long. 5. 35. N. Lat. 53. 6. | 

BOLT, among builders, an iron-faſtening fixed to 
doors and windows. They are generally diſtinguiſhed 
into three kinds, viz. plate, round, and ſpring bolts. 

BoLTs, in gunnery, are of ſeveral ſorts ; as, 1. Tran- 
ſum bolts, that go between the cheeks of a gun car- 
riage, to wha any the tranſums. 2. Priſe bolts ; the 
large knobs of iron on the cheeks of a carriage, which 


keep the hand-ſpike from ſliding, when it is poizing up 
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Bologneſe en, a city of Picardy in France, and capital of the the breech of a piece. 3. Traverſe bolts; the two, ſhort 

Bolonnois, ſeated near the ſea, It is divided into two bolts, that, being put one in each end of a mortar car. 

towns, the Upper and Lower; the firſt is ſtrongly riage, ſerve to traverſe her. 4. Bracket-bolts; the Bolton, | 
: bolts that go through the cheeks of a mortar, and by 

the help of 

tion. And, 5. Bed-bolts; the four bolts that faſten 
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Bombs. 
quoins keep her fixed at the given eleva. 


the brackets of a mortar to the bed. 

Bol rs, in a ſhip, are iron pins, of which there are 
ſeveral ſorts, according to their different makes and 
uſes. Such are drive-bolts, uſed to drive out others. 
Ray-bolts, with jags or barbs on each ſide, to kee 
them from flying out of their holes. Clench- bolts, 
which are clenched with rivetting hammers. Forelock. 
bolts, which have at the end a Prclock of iron driven 
in to keep them from ſtarting back. Set- bolts, uſed 
for forcing the planks, and bringing them cloſe toge- 
ther. Fend or fender bolts, made with long and thick 
heads, and ſtruck into the uttermoſt bends of the ſhip, 
to ſave her ſides from bruiſes. And ring - bolts, uſed for 
bringing to of the planks, and thoſe parts whereto are 
faſtened the breeches and tackle of the guns, 

ö Bor r of Canvas, in commerce, the quantity of 28 
ells. 

Bol r- Rope, in naval affairs, a rope paſſing round the 
ſail, to which the edges of it are ſewed, to prevent the 
ſail from tearing: the bottom part of it is called the 
foot- rope; the ſides, leeches; and if the ſail be oblong 
or ſquare, the upper part is called the head rope. 

BOLTED rrovn, that which has paſſed thro? the 
bolters. See the following article. 

BOLTERS, or BovuLTERrs, a kind of fieves for nes | 
meal, having the bottoms made of woollen, hair, or | 
even wire. The bakers uſe bolters which are worked 
by the hand ; millers have a larger ſort, wrought by 
the motion of the mill, 

BOLTING, a term of art uſed in our inns of court, 
whereby 1s intended a private arguing of caſes. The 

manner of it at Gray's inn is thus: An ancient and 
two barriſters ſit as judges; three ſtudents bring each a 
caſe, out of which the judges chooſe one to be argued; 
which done, the ſtudents firſt argue it, and after them 
the barriſters. It is inferior to mooting; and may be 
derived from the Saxon word holt, a houſe, becauſe 
done privately in the houſe for inſtruction. In Lin- 
coln's inn, Mondays and Wedneſdays are the bolting 
days in vacation time; and Tueſdays and Thurſdays 
the moot days. 
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BoLTinG, or Boulting, the act of ſeparating the 
flour from the bran, by means of a ſieve or bolter *. +531 
Borrix G- Cloth, or Bolfter-cloth, ſometimes alſo called 
bulting-cloth, denotes a linen or hair cloth for fifting 
meal or flour. 2 

Bol rive Mill, a verſatile engine for ſifting with 
more eaſe and expedition. The cloth round this 35 
called the bolter. | | : 

BoLTinG, or Boulting, among ſportſmen, ſignifies 
rouſing or diſlodging a coney from its refting place. 
The ſay, to bolt a coney, ſtart a hare, rouſe a bucks 
&Cc. 
| BOLTON or Bourrox (Edmund), an ingenious 

Engliſh antiquarian, who lived in the beginning of the 
17th century. His moſt confiderable work is that intitled 
Nero Czfar, or Monarchie depraved, dedicated to the 
duke of Buckingham, lord-admiral, printed at Lon- 


don 1624, folio, and adorned with ſeveral curious 
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witon valuable medals. Tt is divided- into 55 chapters, in 
ſome of which are introduced curious remarks and ob- 
ſervations. In the 24" and 25 chapters he 2 an 
account of the revolt in Britain, againſt the Romans, 
under the conduct of Boadicea, which he introduces 
with a recapitulation of the affairs in Britain from the 
firſt entrance of the Romans into this iſland under Ju- 
ius Cæſar, till the revolt in the reign of Nero. In 
chapter 36" he treats of the Eaſt· India trade in Nero's 
time, which was then carried on by the river Nile, and 
from thence by caravans over land to the Red-Sea, and 


yearly from Rome upon this account, amounting, ac- 
cording to Pliny's computation, to above $00,000 
pounds ſterling; and the uſual returns in December and 
January, yielding, in clear gain, an hundred for one. 
Beſides this he wrote, 1. An Engliſh tranſlation of 
Lucius Florus's Roman hiſtory. 2. Hypercritica, or 
a rule of judgment for reading or writing our hiſtories. 
z. The elements of armories, &c.; and ſome other 
works. SY 
Bol rox, a town of Lancaſhire in England, ſeated 
on the river Croell, and pretty well built. It has a 
manufacture for fuſtains, and the market is conſider- 
able for cloth and proviſions. W. Long. 2. 15. N. 
Lit. 53. . ; = 
BOLUS, an extemporaneous form of a medicine, 
ſoft, coherent, a little thicker than honey, and the 
quantity of which is a little morſe] or mouthful ; for 
Se Phar- which reaſon it is by ſome called buccella *. 
A BOMAL, a town of Luxemburg in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, fituated on the river Ourt, in E. Long. 
5. 30. N. Lat. 50. 20. 
BOMB, in military affairs, a large ſhell of caſt iron, 
having a great vent to receive the fuſee, which is made 
of wood. The ſhell being filled with gunpowder, the 
fuſee is driven into the vent or aperture, within an inch 
of the head, and faſtened with a cement made of quick- 
lime, aſhes, brick-duſt, and ſteel - filings, worked toge- 
ther in a glutinous water; or of four parts of pitch, 
two of colophony,. one of turpentine, and one of wax. 
This tube is filled with a combuſtible matter, made of 
two ounces of nitre, one of ſulphur, and three of gun- 
powder-duſt, well rammed. To preſerve the fuſee, 
they pitch it over, but uncaſe it when they put the 
bomb into the mortar, and cover it with gunpowder 
duſt; which having taken fire by the flaſh of the powder 
in the chamber of the mortar, burns all the time the 
bomb is in the air; and the compoſition in the fuſee 
being ſpent, it fires the powder in the bomb, which 
burſts with great force, blowing up whatever is about 
it. The great height a bomb goes in the air, and the 
a with which it falls, makes it go deep into the 
cartn, 
Bombs may be uſed without mortar-pieces, as was 
done by the Venetians at Candia, when the Turks had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the ditch, rolling down bombs 
upon them along aplank ſet ſloping towards their works 
with ledges on the ſides, to keep the bomb right for- 
ward. They are ſometimes alſo buried under ground 
to blow up *. Bombs came not into common uſe be- 
fore the year 1634, and then only in the Dutch and 
Spaniſh armies. One Malthus an Engliſh engineer is 
laid to have firſt carried them into France, where they 
were put in uſe at the ſiege of Colliouſe. The French 
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thence to the Indian ocean; the ready coin carried 


. . 
have lately invented a new ſort of bombs of vaſt weight Bombard 
called comminges.— The art of throwing bombs makes n (5 
a branch of gunnery, founded on the theory of projec- 
tiles, and the laws and qualities of gunpowder “. * Sce Gun- 
BOMBARD, a piece of ordnance anciently in uſe, "77 Pe 
exceedingly ſhort and thick, and with a very large“ . 
mouth. There have been bombards which have thrown © 8 
a ball of 300 pound weight. They made uſe of cranes 
to load them. The bombard is by ſome called bafiliſt, 
and by the Dutch donderbu/s. 
BOMBARDIER, a perſon employed about a mor- 
tar. His bufineſs is to drive the fuſee, fix the ſhell, and 
load and fire the mortar. 
BomBARDIER, in zoology. See CaraBus. 
BOMBARDMENT, the havock committed in 
throwing bombs into a town or fortreſs. 
BOMBARDO, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 
kind, much the ſame as the baſſoon, and uſed as a baſs 
to the hautboy. 
BOMBASINE, a name given to two ſorts of ſtuffs, 
the one of ſilk, and the other croſſed of cotton. 
BOMBAST, in compoſition, is a ſerious endeavour, 
by ſtrained deſcription, to raiſe a low or familiar ſub- 
je& beyond its rank; which, inſtead of being ſublime, 
never fails to be ridiculous. The mind in ſome ani- 
mating paſſions is indeed apt to magnify its objects be- 
yond natural bounds : but ſuch hyperbolical deſcrip- 
tion has its limits; and, when carried beyond thee, it 
degenerates into burleſque, as in the following ex- 
ample. 05 


Sejanus. . Great and high, 
The world knows only two, that's Rome and J. 
My roof receives me not; 'tis air I tread, 
And at each ſtep I fee] my advanc'd head 
Knock out a ſtar in heaven. SEIAN. of Ben. Johnſon, act 5. 


A writer who has no natural elevation of genius is ex- 
tremely apt to deviate into bombaſt. He ſtrains a- 
bove his genius, and the violent effort he makes car- 
ries him generally beyond the bounds of propriety. 

BOMBAX, or $1LK-COTTON TREE; a genus of 
the polyandria order, belonging to the monodelphia 
claſs of plants. | 

Species. 1. The ceiba, with a prickly ftalk. 2. The 


pentandrum, with a ſmooth ſtalk. 3. The heptaphyl- 


lum, with leaves cut into ſeven parts. The firſt and ſe- 
cond ſorts grow naturally in both the Indies, where 
they arrive at a great magnitude, being ſome of the 
largeſt trees in theſe parts; inſomuch that Boſman ſays 


he has ſeen in Guinea, trees of this kind fo widely dit- 


fuſed that 20,000 armed men might ſtand under the 
branches of one. They generally grow with very 
ſtraight ſtems. Thoſe of the firſt fort are armed with 
ſhort ſtrong ſpines :; but the ſecond hath very ſmooth 
ſtems, which in the young plant are of a bright green; 
but after a few years they are covered with a grey or 
aſh-coloured bark, which turns brawn as the trees 
grow older. The branches toward the .top are gar- 
niſhed with leaves compoſed of five, ſeven, or nine ob- 
long ſmooth little leaves, which are ſpear-ſhaped, and 
join to one common centre at their baſe, where they 
adhere to the long footſtalæ. The flower-buds appear 
at the end of the branches; and ſoon aſter the flowers 
expand, which are compoſed of five oblong purple pe- 


tals, with a great number of ſtamina in the centre: 


when theſe fall off, they are ſucceeded by oval fruit as 


large 
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large as a ſwan's egg, baving a thick ligneous cover, 
which when ripe opens in five parts, and is full of a 
dark ſhort cotton, incloſing many roundiſh ſeeds as 
large as ſmall peaſe. The cotton of the third fort is of 
a fine purple colour, but the fize of the tree is not 
particularly mentioned by botanical writers. Befides 
theſe ſpecies, Mr Miller mentions another which he 
ſaw in the gardens of the Jate duke of Richmond at 
Goodwood, and was raiſed from feeds which came 
from the Eaſt Indies. The ſtem was very ſtraight and 
ſmooth, the leaves were produced round the top upon 
very long footſtalks, each being compoſed of ſeven or 
nine narrow ſilky ſmall lobes, joined at their baſe to the 
footſtalk in the ſame manner as the firſt and ſecond ; 
but they were much longer and reflected backward, fo 


that at firſt fight it appeared very different from either 


of them. 
Culture. Theſe plants, being natives of warm cli- 
mates, muſt always be kept in a | corny They are raiſed 
from feeds procured in the capſules from the places 
where they grow naturally. Theſe are to be fown in 
the ſpring, in pots of light earth, plunged in a ſub- 
Rantial hot-bed of dung or tan, where the plants will 
appear in three or four weeks. They muſt then be 
placed ſeparately in ſmall pots, plunging them in the 
bark-bed, giving them ſhade and water, and ſhifting 
them occationally into larger pots with freſh earth. 
They muſt be watered plentifully in ſummer, but mo- 
derately in winter. . 
Uſes. The dark ſhort cotton of the firft two ſpecics 
is uſed by the poorer inhabitants of thoſe places where 
fuch trees grow to ſtuff pillows or chairs, but is gene- 
rally deemed unwholeſome to lie upon. The beauti- 
ful purple down of the third is ſpun, wrought into 


clothes, and wore, without being dyed any other colour, 


by the inhabitants of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where 


the tree naturally grows. Large pirogues, or canoes 


+ See Conus. 


fit to carry a ſail, are made both at Senegal, and in 
America, of the trunk of the filk-cotton tree, the wood 
of which 1s very light, and found unfit for any other 
purpoſe. In Columbus's firſt voyage, ſays Miller, it 
was reported, that a canoe was ſeen at Cuba made of 
the hollowed trunk of one of thefe trees, which was 
95 palms long, of a proportional width, and capable 
of containing 150 men, | 
BouBAT, in zoology, a ſynonime of a ſpecies of co- 
nus}.—ZBombax1s alſo uſed ſometimes for filk or cotton; 
but the true botanic name of cotton is Goss vIuu. It 
is likewiſe applied by Linnæus to fignify ſuch inſects as 
have incumbent wings, and feelers reſembling a comb. 
BOM BAL, an iſland of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indies, on 
the weſt coaſt of the peninſula on this ſide the Ganges. 
It is about ſeven miles in length, and 20 in circumfe- 
rence, and is ſituated in E. Long. 73. o. N. Lat. 19. o. 
The principal town is near a mile long; but the houſes 
are mean, low, and paltry, a few ouly excepted which 
belong to the Portugueſe. The foil is barren, and in- 
capable of any improvement, nor has the iſland any good 
water on it. The beſt is what they preſerve in their 
ciſterns after the rains, that which is afforded by the 
wells having a brackiſh diſapreeable taſte. The eftates 
on the iſland are chiefly Fd out in groves of fine 
cocoa- trees. Their gardens alſo produce mangoes, 
jacks, and other Indian fruits. They make ſalt in large 
quantities by letting the ſea into pits, where the ſun 
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evaporates the water, leaving the ſalt behind. 
air nd climate are rather dealt although 8 — 
tives, and perſons accuſtomed to the country, live to a 
good old age. Moſt people on their arrival are ſeized 
with fevers, fluxes, ſcrophulous diſorders, or a diſeaſe 
they call the barbiers, which wholly enervates the body, 
reducing it to a total ſtate of inactivity, and depriva- 
tion of all its loco-motive faculties. After rains a mul. 
titude of venomous creatures appear, which grow to an 
extraordinary ſize, Their ſpiders are as large as a wal. 
nut, and their toads almoſt equal a duck in magnitude, 
The inhabitants are a mixture of ſeveral nations, En. 
gliſh, Portugueſe, and Indians, amounting in all to 
50,000 or 60,000. Formerly the preſident of Bombay 
appeared with all the pomp of a crowned head; being 
attended when he went abroad by troops of Moors and 
Bandarins, colours flying, drums beating, and muſic 
playing; but after the preſidency was removed to Su- 
rat, this ſplendor greatly diminiſhed. 

Bombay formerly belonged to the Portugueſe : but 
on the ſetting on foot a treaty of marriage between 
Charles II. and the infanta of Liſbon, it was thought 
a proper opportunity for procuring the ceflion of ſome 
convenient port and mart for the India company, as 
part of the infanta's portion; and thus the iſland of 
Bombay came into the hands of the ' Engliſh, with 
whom it has ever fince continued. After the king's 
marriage, a ſquadron, conducted by lord Marleburgh, 
was ſent to receive the poſſeſſion and inveſtiture of the 
i{land from the viceroy, who had received his Portu- 

ueſe majeſty's commands to that effect. But on lord 
Marleburgh's arrival in September 1633, with a ſqua- 
dron of five men of war, the clergy made ſuch violent 
oppoſition, and ſo poſitively refuſed to yield the iſſand 
to heretics, that the viceroy was terrified, and deter- 
mined to keep poſſeſſion of the iſland. The governor 
of Surat, under whoſe juriſdiction Bombay then was, 
threatened the Engliſh factory at Surat, in caſe the En- 
gliſh troops did not reimbark from that place, to which 
lord Marleburgh had been obliged to retire on account 
of the viceroy's obſtinate refuſal. His lordſhip there- 
fore ſet ſail in January 1664, with two ſhips for Eng- 
land; leaving the reſt under the command of Sir Abra- 
ham Shipman, to ſpend the remainder of the weſtern 
monſoons in ſome of the neighbouring ports. During 
his ſtay he buried above 200 of his men on a deſolate 
iſland called Anjadiva, where he had wintered. The 
monſoons being over, Sir Abraham threatened the vice- 
roy and clergy who oppoſed his pretenſions with the 
vengeance of the kings of England and Portugal if 
they continued longer obſtinate, or denied obcdience 
to their majeſties inſtructions and contracts. At laſt the 
terrors of a Britiſh fleet got the better of religion; the 
church began to abate of her zeal, and conſented to i 
treaty, by which the inhabitants were to be continued 
in the free exerciſe of their religion and poſſeſſion gf 
their eſtates under the crown of England, Sir Abra- 
ham dying, Mr Cook, next in commiſhon, ſigned . 
treaty; and, in quality of governor, took poſſeſſion o 
the iſland in the name of the king his maſter. Here he 
immediately ſet about building a fortreſs; but a cap!” 
tal miſtake he made in concluding the treaty, by not 
including the appendages to Bombay, extending te 
Verſica on Salet, has been a bone of contention ever 


fince. The fort was laid out in a regular manner, — 
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an old ſquare houſe fitted out for himſelf as governor; 
15 of his ſucceſſors, never once thought of a church. 
Thus the trade of Bombay flouriſhed exceedingly ; 
but the revenues of the place not being equal to the 
expence of keeping it, and other political and com- 
mercial reaſons ſuperadded, the crown was obliged to 
make it over in fee-tail to the Eaſt India Company, 
who ill continue to hold it in that manner. Af. 
ter the fort was traced and the foundation laid, Sir 
George Lucas arrived from N with two ſhips; 
but affairs being accommodated before he came, he 
continued here no longer than January 1666, when he 
returned to England, 859 government as he found 
it, in the hands of Mr Cook and the council, under the 
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his ignorance of architecture, by building the fort upon 
the ground on which it ſtands, and which is exceed- 
ingly inconvenient. As an engineer, too, he committed 
2 capital error; his fort being commanded by a hill 
called Dangeree, about 800 paces diſtance, The con- 
ſequences of this unfortunate choice were apparent in 

the year 1689, when it was beſieged by the Mogul. 
Ia this he is the more inexcuſable, as common ſenſe, 
though joined with the greateſt ignorance of architec- 
ture and engineering, might have pointed out a much 
more commodious fituation about 500 paces to the 
| ſouthward. As for the magnitude, figure, and mate- 
rials of the fort, ſays captain Hamilton, there is no- 
thing conſiderably faulty. It is a regular tetragon, 
whoſe outſide polygon is about 500 paces, built of an 
excellent hard ſtone. It can mount 100 pieces of can- 
non; and theſe particulars are all that can be alleged 
in its favour, It has not a ſingle ſpring of freſh water; 
which very circumſtance muſt, in caſe of a fiege, render 
all its fortifications of little or no value, ſince a little 
patience muſt render the enemy maſters of it at diſcre- 


Bombay, ſee the article EasT Ixpirs. | 
BOM B-xꝝren, a ſmall veſſel built and ſtrengthened 
with large beams for the uſe of mortars at ſea. | 
BOMBUS, in medicine, a reſounding and ringing 
noiſe in the ears. It is a bad ſign in acute diſeaſes. 
BOMBYLTIUS, in zoology, a genus of inſects be- 
longing to the order of diptera. The roſtrum is long, 
britly, and bivalved ; the briftles being fixed between 
the horizontal valves. There are five ſpecies, viz. I. 
The major, with black wings. 2. The medius, with 
a yellowiſh body, white behind, and the wings ſpotted 
with yellow. 3. The minor, with unſpotted wings. 
4. The ater, has red wings, but a little blackiſh at the 
baſe; and green feet, The above four are natives of 
Europe. 5. The capenſis, with the wings ſpotted 
with black, an aſh-coloured body, and white behind. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 


in Zealand, ſeated on the northern ſhore of the iſland 
of Schonen, oppoſite to the iſland of Goree, in E. 
Long. 4. O. N. Lat 51. 50. 

BOMMEL, a town of Dutch Guelderland, ſituated 
on the northern ſhore of the river Waal, in E. Long. 
5. Jo. N. Lat. 52. o. 9 
BOMONICT, in Grecian antiquity, young men of 
acedæmon, who contended at the ſacrifices of Diana 


vhich of them was able to endure moſt laſhes ; being 
Vol. II, 9 _ 


Mr Hamilton obſerves, that both Mr Cook, and 


preſidency of the ſettlement at Surat. Mr Cook ſhewed 


tion. For the further particulars of the hiſtory of 


BOMENE, a ſea- port town of the United Provinces, 
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Bona. 
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ſcourged before the altar of this goddeſs. 
BONA, by the Moors called Balederna, a ſea - port 


town of the kingdom of Algiers in Africa, ſituated in 
E. Long. 7. 57; N. Lat. 36. 5. 


It was formerly rich, 
populous, capital of the province of the ſame name un- 
der the kingdom of Conſtantina, and is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the ancient Hippo, once the ſeat of the 
great St Auſtin, and a ſea-port built by the Romans. 
The inhabitants, however, deny it to be the ancient Hip- 
po, which had been ſo often taken, retaken, and deſtroyed 
by the wars; and pretend it to be ſince rebuilt at the 
diſtance of two or three miles from the ancient Hippo, 
out of its ruins, and called Baleed-el-Ugned, from a fort 
of trees of that name that grow in the neighbour- 
hood. It is now a very mean place, poorly built, and 
thinly inhabited, with ſcarce any traces of its former 
grandeur, except the ruins of a cathedral, or, as others 
gueſs, of a monaſtery, built by St Auſtin about three 
miles diſtance from the city. Near theſe ruins is a fa- 
med ſpring called by his name, much reſorted to by 


the French and Italian ſailors, who come to drink of 
its waters, and pay their devotions to a maimed ſtatue 


ſaid alſo to belong to the ſaint, but ſo mutilated that 
no traces either of face or dreſs are remaining; and as 
each of them ſtrives to break off ſome ſplinter, or to 
ſcrape off ſome. part of it on account of its ſuppoſed 
ſanctity, it will probably be ſoon reduced to a ſtate of 
non- exiſtence. Bona was taken by the pirate Barba- 
roſſa, and joined to his new kingdom of Algiers ; but 
as quickly loft, and recovered by its old maſters the Tu- 
niſeens, who ſoon after loſt it again. It is commanded 
by a little fort, in which is a garriſon of about 300 
Turks, under the command of an aga, who is alſo go- 
vernor of the town. The road for the ſhips is good 
for nothing before the town, but a little farther weſt is 
very deep and ſafe. Dr Shaw tells us, that the con- 
tinual diſcharging of balaſt into the road, and the ne- 
lect of 8e 40. the port which came to the very walls, 
is the cauſe of both becoming ſo unſafe and incommo- 


— 


dious; though this might be eaſily remedied ſo as to 


make the town one of the moſt flouriſhing in all Bar- 
bary. | | | 
Boxa Dea, the good goddeſs, in Pagan mythology, 
one of the names of Cybele. Others ſay, ſhe was a 
Roman lady, the wife of one Faunus, and was famous 
for her chaſtity, and that after her death ſhe was dei- 
fied. Her ſacrifices were performed only by matrons ; 
and in ſo ſecret a manner, that it was no leſs than death 
for any man to be preſent at the aſſembly *. Cicero See Cybe!c. 
reproaches Clodius with having entered into this temple 
diſguiſed as a finging woman, and having by his pre- 
ſence polluted the myſteries of the good goddeſs. What 
kind of myſteries theſe were, we may learn from Juve- 
nal, Sat. VI. 313. The poet then mentions the ad- 
venture of Clodius. DE - 
Aique utinam ritus veteres, et publica ſaltem 
His intacta malis agerentur ſacra : ſed omnes 
Noverunt Mauri, atque Indi, quæ pſaltria penem 
Majorem, quam ſint duo Cæſaris Anticatones, 


Illuc teſticuli ſibi conſcius, unde fugit mus, 
Intulerit. Rf 

I wiſh at Jeaſt our ſacred rites were free 

From theſe pollutions of obſcenity : he 
But tis well known what ſinger, how diſguiſed, 
A lewd audacions action enterpriz'd:;  - 

Into thefane, with women mix'd, he went, 
Arm'd with a huge two-banded inftrument; 
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A grateful preſent to theſe holy choirs, 
Where the mouſe, conſcious of his ſex, retires. 


DRY DEN. 


Bona Fides, in law. When a perſon performs any ac- 
tion which he believes at the time to be juſt and law- 
ful, he is faid to have ated bona fle. 

Bona Mobilia, the ſame with moveable effects or goods. 

Box A Notabilia, are ſuch goods as a perſon dying 
has in another dioceſe than that wherein he dies, amount- 
ing to the value of 5 l. at leaſt ; in which cflſe the will 
of the deceaſed muſt be proved, or adminiftration grant- 
ed in the court of the archbiſhop of the province, un- 
leſs by compoſition, or cuſtom, any dioceſes are autho- 
rized to do it, when rated at a greater ſum. 

Bona Patria, an aſſize of countrymen, or good 
neighbours, where 12 or more are choſen out of the 
country to paſs upon an aſſize, being ſworn judicially 
in the preſence of the party. 5 

BONAIRE, an iſland of South America, near the 
north coaſt of Terra Firma. It belongs to the Dutch; 
and abounds in kabritoes and ſalt. W. Long. 66. 18. 
N. Lat. 20. 16. | 

BONAI8S, very high mountains of Italy, in the 
duchy of Savoy, not far from Laſſoreburg: in ſome 
ſeaſons they cannot be aſcended without great danger. 

BONARELLI (Gui Ubaldo), an Italian count. 
He was intruſted with ſeveral important negociations, 
and was eſteemed an able politician and Jearned philo- 
ſopher. He was the author of a fine Italian paſtoral 
entitled Filli di Sciro. He died at Fano, in 1608, 
aged 45. „ 

BONAVENTU RA, (the bay of), in America, 
on the coaſt next the South Sea, in the Popayan. It 
has a port, and harbour for ſhips; but the air is very 
unwholeſome. W. Long. 75. 18. N. Lat. 3. 20. 

BONAVENTURE, a celebrated cardinal, called, 
from his works, the ſeraphic doctor. He was born at 
Bagnarea, a ſmall town of Tuſcany, in 1221 ; and his 
original name was John Fidauze. He took the habit 
of a monk of the order of St Francis in 1243, became 
doctor of Paris in 1255, and the next year general of 
his order. -After the death of Clement IV. the cardinals 
diſagreeing about the election of a new pope, engaged 
themſelves by a ſolemn promiſe to ele him who thovid 
be named by Bonaventure, even tho' it ſhould be him- 
ſelf; but he choſe Theobald archdeacon of Liege, who 
was then in the Holy Land, and took the name of Gre- 
gory X. This pope, in return, in 1272, made him cardi- 
nal and biſhop of Alba, and ordered him to aſſiſt at the 
ſecond general council of Lyons, where he died in 1274. 
His works were printed at Rome in 8 vols folio. 

BONAVISTA, an iſland in the Atlantic ocean, 
the molt eaſterly and firſt diſcovered of the Cape de 
Verd iſlands. It is 20 miles long, and 13 broad; has 
plenty of goats and cotton, and ſome indigo. The in- 
habitants are remarkable for ſlothfulneſs ; they have a 
town and two roads where Thips come to an anchor. 
W. Long. 23. 6. N. Lat. 16. 5. | 

BOND (John), a commentator on Horace and 

Perſius, was born in Somerſetſhire in the year 1550, 
and educated at Wincheſter ſchool. In 1569 he was 
entered a ſtudent of the univerſity of Oxford, probably 
in the New college, of which he became either one of 
the clerks or one of the chaplains. He took his ba- 


chelor of arts degree in 1573, and that of maſter in 
1579; ſoon after which he was appointed, by his col- 


ſj. -- 
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nants; and the like. 


* 


OM 
lege, maſter of the free ſchool in Taunton 
merſetſhire. In this employment he continue 


years with great reputation ; but being at lengt 
of his laborious employment, he commenced 
and we are told became eminent in that capacity. He 
died in the year 1612, poſſeſſed of ſeveral lands and * 
tenements in his nei eren wer but whether acquired 
by the practice of phyſic, does not appear. He 
wrote, I. Commentarii in poemata Q. Horatii, 8 vo 
2. Commentarii in ſexſatyras Perfii, Lon. 1614, 8vo, N 

Bond, in law, is a deed whereby the obligor obli es 
himſelf, his heirs, executors, and e ny 
pay a certain ſum of money to another at a day ap- 
pointed. If this be all, the bond is called a fimple 
one, ſimplex obligatio. But there is generally a con- 
dition added, that if the obligor does ſome particular 
act, the obligation ſhall be void, or elſe ſhall remain 
in full force: as, payment of rent; performance of 
covenants in a deed; or repayment of a principal ſum 
of money borrowed of the obligee, with intereſt, which 
principal ſum is uſually one half of the penal ſum ſpe- 
cified in the bond. In caſe this condition is not per- | 
formed, the bond becomes forfeited, or abſolute at law, 
and charges the obligor while living; and after his 
death the obligation deſcends upon his heir, who (on 
defect of perſonal aſſets) is bound to diſcharge it, pro- 
vided he has real aſſets by deſcent as a recompenſe. 

If the condition of a bond be impoſſible at the time 
of making it, or be to do a thing contrary to ſome rule 
of law that is merely poſitive, or be uncertain, or in- 
ſenfible, the condition alone is void, and the bond ſhall 
ſtand ſingle and unconditional : for it is the folly of the 
obligor to enter into ſuch an obligation from which he 
can never be releaſed. If it be to do a thing that is 
malum in ſe, the obligation itſelf is void : for the whole 
is an unlawful contract, and the obligee ſhall take no 
advantage from ſuch a tranſaction. And if the con- 
dition be poſſible at the time of making it, and after- 
wards becomes impoſſible by the act of God, the act of 
law, or the a& of the obligee himſelf, there the penalty 
of the obligation is ſaved : for no prudence or foreſight 
of the obligor could guard againſt ſuch a contingency. 

On the forfeiture of a bond, or its becoming ſingle, 
the whole penalty was recoverable at law: but here the 
courts of equity interpoſed, and would not permit a 
man to take more than in conſcience he ought, viz. 
his principal, intereſt, and expences, in caſe the for- 
feiture accrued by non-payment of money borrowed ; 

"the damages ſuſtained upon non-performance of cove- 

And the ftatute 4 and 5 Ann. 

c. 16. hath alſo enacted, in the ſame ſpirit of equity, 

that in caſe of a bond, conditioned for the payment of 
money, the payment or tender of the principal ſum due, 
with intereſt and coſts, even though the bond be for- 
feited and a ſuit commenced thereon, ſhall be a full ſa- 
tisfaQtion and diſcharge. - - | 

BONDAGE, properly ſignifies the fame with (la- 
very, but in old law books is uſed for villenage *-— 

Tenants in bondage paid kenots, and did fealty ; they 155 

were not to fell trees in their own garden, without li- 

cence of the lord. The widow of a tenant in bondage 
held her huſband's eſtate quam diu vixerit fine marilo, 

&« as long as ſhe lived ſingle.“ . 

Bon DAC E by the Forelock, or Bondagium per anſes: 


ores crines capitis, was when a freeman 8 
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erty, and became ſlave to ſome great man: which 
me Jodie by the ceremony of cutting off a lock of hair 


from the forehead, and delivering it to his lord; de- 
voting that he was to be maintained by him for. the 


future. Such a bondman, if he reclaimed his liberty, 
or were fugitive from his matter, might be drawn again 
to his ſervitude by the noſe ; whence the origin of the 
popular menace to pull a man by the noſe. | 


BONDMAN, in the Engliſh law, is uſed for a vil- ſt 


«+ Villain lain, or tenant in villenage +.—The Romans had two 


kinds of bondmen ; one called ſervi, who were thoſe 
either bought for money, taken in war, left by ſuc- 
cefſion, or purchaſed by ſome other lawful acquiſition; 
or elſe born of their bondwomen, and called vernæ. We 
may add a third kind of bondmen mentioned by Julti- 
nian, called adſcriptii glebæ, or agricenſiti; who were 
not bound to the perſon, but to the ground or place, 


and followed by him who had the land. Theſe in our 


manor or place. 


BONE-xacs, a game at cards played thus: The 


law are called villains regardants, as belonging to the 


dealer deals out two cards to the firſt hand, and turns 


up the third, and fo on through all the players, who 
may be ſeven, eight, or as many as the cards will per- 
mit: he that has the higheſt card turned up to him, 
carries the bone; that is, one half of the ſtake; the o- 
ther half remaining to be played for. Again, if there 
be three kings, three queens, three tens, &c. turned 
up, the eldeſt hand wins the bone. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the ace of diamonds is bone-ace, and wins 
all other cards whatever. Thus much for the bone: and 
as for the other half of the ſtake, the neareſt to 31 wins it; 
and he that turns up or draws 31, wins it immediately. 
BONES, their origin, formation, compoſition, tex- 
ture, variety, offices, &c. See AnaTomy, Part I. 
Boxes Whitened for Skeletons. Two proceſſes are 
deſcribed in the Aa 'Hofſnienſia for whitening bones. 
Profeſſor Rau had a method of giving them a great de- 
gree of whiteneſs. By bare expoſure to the air, ſun, 
and rain, for a length of time, they become notably 
white; but the whiteſt bones, kept in rooms tainted 
with ſmoke or fuliginous vapours, grow in a little time 
yellowiſh, browniſh, and unſightly. It is cuſtomary 
tor the purification of bones, to boil them in alcaline 
liquors ; which, by diffolving and extracting the ſu- 
perfluous fat, improve their whiteneſs. 4; mr 
Boxes Hardened and Softened. Boerhaave obſerves, 


that alcaline ſalts render bones harder and firmer, and | 


that acids make them ſofter and more flexible. Theſe 
elfects ſucceed in certain circumſtances, but not uni- 
verlally ; for bones may be hardened and ſoftened both 
by acids and by alcalies, according to the quantity of 
ſaline matter employed, and the manner in which it is 
applied. Newmann made bones harder and more com- 
pact by treating them with the ſtrongeſt of the mineral 
ads; though, when the acid is in faffcient proportion, 
it deſtroys or diſſolves them. In Papin's digeſter (a 
lrong cloſe veſſel, in which the ſteam of boiling li- 
quors is confined, and the fluid by this means made to 
undergo a greater degree of heat than it could otherwiſe 
attain), the hardeſt bones are reduced in a ſhort time, 
7 tne action of ſimple water, into a ſoft pap, or jelly; 
and alcaline liquors produce this effect {till ſooner. 
| n the hiſtory of the French Academy for the years 
742 and 1743, there is an account that Mr Geoffroy 
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oduced before the academya ſmall ivory ſpoon, which, 
y long lying in muſtard, was become flexible and 
tranſparent like horn; that Mr Fouchy ſaw an ivory 
ſpoon, which, by lying for a conſiderable time in milk, 
was become ſupple like leather; and that Mr Hunauld 
produced bones, which had been ſoftened by ſteeping 
in vinegar, afterwards hardened to their natural ſtate 
by ſteeping in water, and ſoftened a ſecond time by 
teeping in vinegar. Dr Lewis obſerved that the ni- 
trous and marine acids diluted, and the acetous acid, 
make bones flexible and tough like leather; but that 
the diluted vitciolic acid, though it renders them no- 
tably ſoft, makes them at the ſame time brittle. It 


ſeems as if a great part of the earthy matter, which is 


the baſis of the bone, and on which its hardneſs de- 
pends, was diſſolved and extracted by the three firſt ; 
whillt the latter, incapable of diſſolving this kind of 
earth into a liquid form, only corrodes it into a kind 
of ſelenitic concrete, which remains intermixed in mi- 


nute particles among the gelatinous matter. Dr Lewis 


did not find that the ſoftened bones, whatever acid they 
were ſoftened by, recovered their hardneſs by ſteeping 
in water. Slips of ſoftened ivory, after lying above a 
month in water, continued nearly as ſoft as when they 
were taken out of the acid liquor. | 

There is a ſingular induration of bones produced by 
fire; the effects of which agent are here remarkably 
different according to its degree and the circumſtances 
of its application. Bones expoſed to a moderate fire, 
either in open veſſels, or in contact with the burnin 


fuel, become opaque, white, and friable throughout; 


and an increaſe of fire, after they have once ſuffered this 
change, renders them only more and more friable. 


But if they are urged at firſt with a ftrong fire, ſuch 


as that in which copper or iron melts, they become 
hard, ſemitranſparent, and ſonorous, like the hard mi- 
neral ſtones. This curious experiment deſerves to be 
further proſecuted. | „„ 

Colouring , Boxes. Bones may be ſtained of a 
variety of colours by the common dying infuſions and 
decoctions of animal and vegetable ſubftances. They 
are ſtained alſo, without heat, by metallic ſolntions ; 
and by means of theſe may be ſpotted or variegated at 
pleaſure. Thus, ſolution of filyer in aqua fortis gives 
a brown or black according to its quantity ; ſolution 
of gold in aqua regia or in ſpirit of falt, a fine pur- 
ple; ſolution of copper in the acetous acid, a fine 


calies, a blue, which at firſt is deep and beautiful, but 
changes, upon expoſure to the air, into a green or 
dhe green. If the bone is but touched with the 
two firſt ſolutions, and expoſed to the air, it does not 
fail to acquire the colour in a few hours: In the two 
latter, it requires to be ſteeped for a day or longer in 
order to its imbibing the colour. In theſe and other 
caſes where immerſion for ſome time 1s neceſſary, the 
bone may be variegated, by covering ſuch parts as are 
to remain white, with wax or any other matter that 
the liquor will not diſſolve or penetrate, 

Occonomical Uſes of Boxes. Bones are a very uſeful 
article, not only for making different kinds of toys, 
but likewiſe in ſeveral of the chemical arts; as, For 
making caſt iron malleable, for abſorbing the ſulphur 
of dals dursdus ores; for forming teſts and cupels, or 
veſſels for refining gold and ſilver with lead, (burnt 
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green; and ſolations of the ſame metal in volatile al- 
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B O N 
bones compoſing a maſs of a porous texture, which 
abſorbs the vitrified lead and other matters, while the 
unvitreſcible gold and filver remain entire behind) ; for 
the preparation of milky glaſſes and porcelains ; for 
the rectification of volatile ſalts and empyreumatic 
oils; and for making glue. The bones of different 
animals are not equally fit for theſe uſes : even the glue, 
or gelatinous part of the bones of one animal is nota- 
bly different both in quantity and coheſiveneſs from 
that of another. | 

The human ſkull-bone, or cranium, the natural de- 
fence of the ſeat of ſenſation and perception in the no- 
bleſt animal, has been recommended medicinally as a 
cure for epilepſies, deliria, and all diſorders of the 
ſenſes, from the ſame philoſophy which aſcribed anti- 
aſthmatic virtues to the Jungs of the long-winded fox ; 
and expected, becauſe fowls are ſaid to digeſt even 
ſmall ftones, that the ſkin of the gizard, dried and 
powdered, would produce a fimilar effect in the human 
ftomach. To ſuch lengths of. extravagance have the 
ſons of phyſic been carried by the blind ſuperſtition 
of former ages! 3 Wo . 

Boxes in the Funeral Solemnitiet of the Ancients. 
Divers uſages and ceremonies relating to the bones of 
the dead have obtained in different ages; as gathering 
them from the funeral pile, waſhing, anointing, and 
depeſiting them in urns, and thence into tombs; tranſ- 
lating them, which was not to be done without the 
authority of the pontiffs ; not to ſay worſhipping of 
them, ſtill practiſed to the bones of the ſaints in the 
Romiſh church. Among the ancients, the bones of 
travellers and ſoldiers dying in foreign countries were 
brought home to be buried; till, by an expreſs S. C. 
made during the Italic war, it was forbid, and the ſol- 
diers bones ordered to be buried where they diet. 
The Romans had a peculiar deity under the deno- 

mination of Oſilago, to whom the care of the indura- 
tion and knitting of the human bones was committed ; 
and who, on that account, was the object of the ado- 
ration of all breeding women. F 

Foſſile, or Petrified Box Es, are thoſe found in the 
earth, frequently at great depths, in all the ſtrata, 
even in the bodies of ſtones and rocks; ſome of them 
of a huge ſize, uſually ſuppoſed to be the bones of 

tants, Fre more truely of elephants or hippopotami. 

t is ſuppoſed they were repoſited in thoſe ſtrata when 

all things were in a ftate of ſolution ; and that they 
incorporated and petrified with the bodies where they 
happened to be lodged. 

We often find in the earth petrified bones, greateſt 
part of their gelatinous matter being We e ee the 
moiſture, and a ſtony one introduced in its room. In 
ſome parts of France petrified bones are met with 
which have an impregnation of copper. Hence, on 
being calcined in an open fire, a volatile ſalt is produ- 

ced from the remains of their gelatinous principle, and 
the bone is tinged throughout of a fine greeniſh-blue 
colour, copper always ſtriking a blue with volatile al- 
calies. The French turcoiſe ſtones are no other than 
theſe bones prepared by calcination : they are very du- 
rable, and bear to be worked and poliſhed nearly in the 
ſame manner as glaſs ; without the imperfection, inſe- 
parable from glaſſy bodies, of being brittle. See the 
article TuRcolsk. 5 
There have lately been diſcovered ſeveral enormous 
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which, in theſe newly found, are; faſhi 


tranſverſely on their ſurface like thoſe of the modern 


B O N 
ſkeletons, five or fix feet beneath the ſurface on the b | 
banks of the Obio, not far from the river Mig ** x 
America, 700 miles from the ſea-coaſt. - Some of the Ivf Boniface. 
tuſks are near ſeven feet long; one foot nine inches at 
the baſe, and one foot near the point ; the cavity at 
the root or baſe, 19 inches deep. Beſides their fize 
there are ſeveral other differences which will not allow 
the ſuppoſition of their having been elephants : the 
tuſks of the true elephant have ſometimes a very fight 
lateral bend; theſe have a larger twiſt, or ſpiral curve, 
towards the ſmaller end: but the great and ſpecific dif. 
ference conſiſts in the ſhape of the urs teeth; 
| oned like the 
teeth of a carnivorous animal; not flat and ribbed 


- 
4 


elephant, but furniſhed with a double row of high and 
conic proceſſes, as if intended to mafticate, not to 
| un- food. A third difference is in the thigh. 
one, which is of great diſproportionable thickneſs to 
that of the elephant; and has alſo ſome other anato- 
mical variations. Theſe foſſile bones have been alſo 
found in Peru and the Brazils ; and when cut and po- 
liſhed by the workers in ivory, appear in every reſpect 
ſimilar. It is the opinion of Dr Hunter, that they 
muſt have Sooged to a larger animal than the ele- 
Nast: and differing from it, in being carnivorous. 
But as yet this formidable creature has evaded our 
ſearch; and if, indeed, ſuch an animal exiſts, it is 
happy for man that it keeps at a diſtance; ſince what 
ravage might not be expected from a creature, endowed 
with more than the Wen of the elephant, and all 
the rapacity of the tiger! 1 pl 
Boxz-Spavin. See Farrirery, g xxvii 
BON-ExsDERANCE, the ſame with the Cape of Good 
Hope. See Goop Hor. 
5 BONET Theophilus), an eminent phyſician born 
at Geneva, March 15h 1620. He took his degree in 
phyſic in 1643, after he had gone through moſt of the 
famous univerſities, and was for ſome time phyſician to 
the duke of Longueville. Mean while his {kill in his 
profeſſion got him couſiderable. practice; but being 
ſeized with deafneſs, it obliged him to retire from buſi- 
neſs, which gave him leiſure to collect all the obſerva- | 
tions he had made during a practice of 40 years. He 
wrote, 1. Polyalthes, frvue Theſaurus Medico Prattico, 
3 vols folio. . 2. Labyrinthi Medici extricati. 3. Me- 
dicini Septentrionalis Collatitia 5 and other works. 
- BONFADIO (James), one of the moſt polite wr- 
ters of the 16") century, was born in Italy, near the 
lake Garda. He was ſecretary to the cardinal de Bari, 
and after his death to the cardinal Ghinucci. He at- 
terwards read public lectures on Ariſtotle's politics, and 
on rhetoric ; and was made hiſtoriographer to the re- 
public of Genoa. He applied himſelf to compoſe the 
annals of that ſtate, in which he wrote too fatirically 
on ſome families, This creating him enemies who were 
reſolved to ruin him, they accuſed him of the unn. 
tural fin ; and, as witneſſes were found to convict him 
of it, he was condemned to be burnt. - Some ſay that 
this ſentence was executed; and others, that his pu- 
niſhment was changed, and that he was beheaded. This 
was in the year 1 560. Upon the day of his 2 
cution he wrote a note to John Baptiſt Grimaldi, N 
teſtify his gratitude to the perſons who had endeavoure 


to ſerve him; and promiſed to inform them how he 
found 
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nd himſelf in the other world, if it could be done 
without frightning them. But it does not appear that 
he performed his promiſe, any more than the many 
who had promiſed the like before him. —His hiſtory of 
Genoa is eſteemed. - We have alſo ſome letters, ſome 
orations, and Latin and Italian poems, of his, which 
were printed at Bologna, in the year 1744, oftavo. 

BONFINIUS. (Anthony), flouriſhed in the 15* 
century. He was a native of Aſcoli in Italy, and 
attached himſelf to the ſtudy of the belles lettres. 
Matthias Cowin king of Hungary, having heard of 


his learning, ſent for him, retained him, and ſettled 


upon him a good penſion. He wrote, 1. A hiſtory of 
Aſcoli. 2. A treatiſe of virginity and conjugal cha- 
ſtity. 3. An biſtory of Hungary; and other works. 
BONFRERIUS ( James), a learned Jeſuit, born at 
Dinant, in 1573- He wrote a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, and learned notes on the Onamaſticon of 


the places and towns mentioned in the Scripture, He 


died at Toumay in 1643, aged 70. 

BONGARS (James), in Latin Bongar/ias, a na- 
tive of Orleans, was one of the moſt learned men of the 
16") century. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of critical 
learning, and was for near 30 years employed in the 
moſt important negociations of Henry IV. whoſe refi- 
dent he was ſeveral times at the courts of the princes of 


Germany, and at length his ambaſſador, He was of 
the Proteſtant religion; and, when very young, had the 


courage to write and poſt up in Rome a very ſpirited 
anſwer to a bull of Pope Sixtus V. The public is ob- 
liged to him for the edition of ſeveral authors who 
have written the Hiſtory of the expeditions to the Holy 
Land; he alſo publiſhed, among other works, an edi- 
tion of Juſtin, in which he reſtored ſeveral paſſages that 
had been corrupted, by conſulting valuable manuſcripts, 
and added notes which explained many difficulties. He 
died in 1612, aged 58. ow 5 

BONIFACE, the name of ſeveral eminent men, 
particularly of nine popes. To the firſt of theſe, who 
was choſen pope in 418, St Auguſtine dedicated his 
four books againſt the two epiſtles of the Pelagians. 
The third of that name prevailed upon the emperor 
Phocas to conſent that the title of Univerſal Biſhop 


ſhould be conferred on no other than the biſhop of 


Rome. Boniface IV. obtained from the ſame empe- 
ror, the pantheon, a famous heathen temple built by 
Agrippa, and converted it into a church which is now 
called * Our Lady della Rotunda.” Several works 
are alſo attributed to him, hut they appear to be ſpu- 
rions. Boniface VII. hath the title of antipope ; be- 
cauſe in 974. he cauſed Benedict VI. to be ſtrangled in 
priſon, and after the election of Benedict VII. remo- 
ved the treaſures of the church to Conſtantinople. He, 
however, at length returned after the death of Bene- 
dict, and cauſed his ſucceſſor John XIV. to be mur- 
dered ; but died himſelf ſoon after, and was dragged 
naked by the feet about the ſtreets. Boniface VII 
canomzed St Lewis in 1297, and in 1300 appointed 
the jubilee to be ſolemnized every 100 years after. 
Boxirack is alſo the name of a ſaint, who before 
he took that name was called Winifred, and was born 
at Kirton in Devonſhire. He choſe to go and preach 


the goſpel among the barbarous nations; and though 
created archbiſhop of Mentz, ſqon after reſigned his 
office, to go and preach in Eaft Frieſland, where he 


L 1241 
was killed by the Pagans on the 5h of June 754. His 1291 70 


ment in the dioceſe of Worceſter. 
created doctor of canon law. 
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letters were publiſned by Senarius. | 
BONIFACTO, a town in the iſland of Corſica, be- 

yond the mountains, near the ſtraight called Bocca di 

Bonifacio. It is well fortified, and pretty populous. 

E. Long. 9. 20. N. Lat. 41. 25. 

BONIS nox AMovEN DIS, in law, is a writ directed to 


the ſheriffs of London, &c. charging them, that a per- 


ſon againſt whom judgment is obtained, and proſecu- 
ting a writ of error, be not ſuffered to remove his 
goods until the error is determined. | ; 
BONN, an ancient and ſtrong city of Germany, in 
the Electorate of Cologn, and the uſual reſidence of 
the elector. It is of great conſequence in the time of 
war; becauſe it is ſeated on the Rhine, in a place 
where it can ſtop every thing that comes down that ri- 
ver. It is well fortified by the elector, who has a fine 


- palace and beautiful gardens in the city, E. Long. 


7. 5. N. Lat. 50. 44. Hades 
BONNA, (anc. geog.), one of the 50 citadels built 

by Druſus on the Rhine; ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 

ſame with the Ara Ubionum : now Bonn . | 


BONNEFONS (John), a Latin poet born at Cler- 


mont in Auvergne, and lieutenant-general of Bar ſur 


Seine, acquired great reputation by his Pancharis, and 


Bonner. 


—— 


* See the 
preceding 
article, 


other poems. He died under the reign of Lewis XIII. 


He ought not to be confounded with John Bonnefons 
his ſon, another Latin poet. 


BONNER (Edmund), biſhop .of London, of infa- 


mous memory, was born at Hanley in Worceſterſhire, 


and generally ſuppoſed to be the natural ſon of one Sa- 
vage a prieſt ; and that prieſt was the natoral fon of 
Sir John Savage of Clifton in the ſame county. Strype, 
however, ſays, he was poſitively aſſured that Bonner 
was the legitimate offspring of a poor man, who lived 


in a cottage known to this day by the name of Bon- 


ner*s place. About the year 1512, he entered ſtudent 
of Broadgate Hall in Oxford. In 1519, he was ad- 
mitted bachelor of the canon and civil law. About the 
ſame time he took orders, and obtained ſome prefer- 
In 1525, he was 
| Having now acquired 
the reputation of a ſhrewd politician and civilian, he 
was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by cardinal Wolſey, who made 


him his commiſſary for the faculties, and heaped upon 


him a variety of church-preferments. He poſſeſſed at 
the ſame time the livings of Blaydon and Cherry-Bur- 
ton in Yorkſhire, Ripple in Worceſterſhire, eaſt Der- 


cham in Norfolk, prebend of St Paul's, and the arch- 


deaconry of Leiceſter. Bonner was with the cardinal 
at Caw-wood, when he was arreſted for high treaſon. 
After the death of that miniſter, he ſoon found means 
to inſinuate himſelf into the favour of Henry VIII. 
who made him one of his chaplains, and employed him 
in ſeveral embaſſies abroad, particularly to the pope. 
In 1532, he was ſent to Rome, with Sir Edward Kame, 
to anſwer for the king, whom his Holineſs had cited to 
appear in perſon or by proxy. In 1533, he was again 
diſpatched to pope Clement VII. at Marſeilles, upon 


the excommunication of king Henry on account of his 


divorce. On this occaſion he threatened the pope with 


ſo much reſolution, that his Holineſs talked of burning 
him alive, or throwing him into a caldron of melted 
lead; upon which Bonner thought fit to decamp. His 
infallibility did not foreſee that the man whom — thus 

| threats 


— 


— 
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Ponner threatened was predeſtined to burn heretics in England. of 16 in the ſervice of that crown, and married the Bogen ponofiani 
| In 1538, being then ambaſſador at the court of France, 


daughter of marſhal de Biron. He made the campaign | 
Bonneral- he was nominated biſhop of Hereford ; but, before in eber in 1690; but ſoon after left the French Bononei, 2 


conſecration, was tranſlated to the fee of London, and army, and entered into the imperial ſervice under prince 

, enthroned in April 1540. Henry VIII. died in 1547, Eugene, who honoured him with an intimate friend. 
at which time Bonner was ambaſſador with the empe- ſhip. The intrigues of the marquis de Prié, his inye. 

ror Charles V. During this reign he was conſtantly terate enemy, ruined his credit, however, at the court 
zealous in his oppoſition to the pope; and, in com- of Vienna, and cauſed him to be baniſhed the empire. 

liance with the king, favoured the reformation. Hen- He then offered his ſervice to the republic of Venice, 

| ry VIII. was not to be trifled with; but, on the ac- and to Ruſſia; which being declined, his next tender 
5 Es | ceſſion of young Edward, Bonner refuſed the oath of was to the Grand Signior, who gladly received him; 
1 ſupremacy, and was committed to the fleet; however, it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould have a body of 30,000 
| he ſoon thought fit to promiſe obedience to the laws, men at his diſpoſal; that a 8 ſhould be con- 
i} and was accordingly releaſed. He continued to com- ferred on him, with the rank of Baſhaw of three tails, 
it ply with reformation ; but with ſuch manifeſt negle& and a ſalary of 10,000 aſpers a day; and that, in caſe 
and reluctance, that he was twice reprimanded by the of a war, he ſhould be commander in chief. The firſt 

' privy council, and in 1549, after a long trial, was com- expedition he engaged in after his arrival at Conſtanti. 
mitted to the Marſhalſea, and deprived of his biſhopric. nople, was to quell an inſurrection in Arabia Petræa, 
1 The ſucceeding reign gave him ample opportunity of which he happily effected; and at his return had large 
jk revenge. Mary was ſcarce ſeated on the throne before offers made him. by Kouli Khan, but he did not chooſe 
If Bonner was reftored to his biſhopric ; and ſoon after to accept them. Some time after, he commanded the 
appointed vicegerent and preſident of the convocation. Turkiſh army againſt the emperor, over whoſe forces he 
From this time he became the chief inftrument of papal gained a victory on the banks of the Danube. But ſuc- 
cruelty : he is ſaid to have condemned no leſs than 200 ceſs does not always protect a perſon againſt diſgrace; 
Proteſtants to the flames in the ſpace of three years. for Bonneval, notwithſtanding his ſervice, was firſt im- 
Nor was this monſter of a prieſt more remarkable for priſoned, and then baniſhed to the iſland of Chio. The 
his cruelty than his impudence. When Queen Eliza- ſultan, however, continued his friend; and the evening 
beth came to the crown, he had the inſolence to meet before his departure made him Baſhaw-general of the 
her, with the reſt of the biſhops, at High-gate. In Archipelago, which, with his former appointment of 
the ſecond year of her reign, refuſing to take the oath beglerbeg of Arabia, rendered him one of the moſt 
of allegiance and ſupremacy, he was again deprived, powerful perſons in the Ottoman empire. In this iſland 
and committed to the Marſhalſea ; where. he died in he found a retirement quite agreeable to his wiſhes ; 
1569, after ten years confinement. There cannot be but did not long enjoy it, being ſent for back, and 

a a ſtronger inſtance of the comparative lenity of the Pro- made 7opigi or maſter of the ordnance, a poſt of great 
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14 | teſtant- church, than its ſuffering this miſcreant to diea honour and profit. He died in this employment, 
„ natural death. Several pieces were publiſhed under his aged 75, in 1747; and wrote the memoirs of his on 
; name. - lite. | 


 BONNESTABLE, a town of Le Maine in France, BoxxEVAL, a town of France, in Beauce, with a fine 
which carries on a great trade in corn. E. Long. o. 30. Benedictine abbey. It is ſeated on the river Loire, in 
N. Lat. 48. 11. | E. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 48. 10. 5 
BO“NNETT, in a general ſenſe, denotes a cover for BONNEVILLE, a town of Savoy, ſituated on th 
the head, in common uſe before the introduction of north ſide of the river Arve, and ſubject to the king of 
hats. Bonnets are ſtill uſed in many parts of Scot- Sardinia. E. Long. 6. 10. N. Lat. 46. 18. 
land. | BONN, among miners, a bed of ore, differing only 
BoxxEerT, in fortification, a ſmall work conſiſting of from a ſquat as being round, whereas the ſquat is flat f. f See fu 
two faces, having only a parapet with two rows of pa- BONNY, a town of France, in the Gatinois, ſeated 
liſadoes, of about ten or 12 feet diſtance ; it is gene- at the confluence of a river of the ſame name with the 
rally raiſed before the ſaliant angle of the edn, 6p a Loire. E. Long. 2. 54. N. Lat. 47. 36. 
and has a communication with the covered way, by a BONONIA, (anc. geog.), a town of Italy, in the 
; trench cut through the glacis, and paliſadoes on each Gallia Ciſpadana; a name probably given by the Gauls, 
; ſide. Fn: there being a Bononia in Gallia Nies. Its ancient 
Li! BoxwneT ä Pretre, or Pricft's Bonnet, in fortifica- name when in the hands of the Tuſcans, who were ex- 
mi | tion, is an out- work, having at the head three ſaliant pelled by the Gauls, was Falſina. In the 5639 year of 
1693 angles, and two inwards. It differs from the double the city the Romans led a colony thither ; which, about 
ih tenaille only in this, that its ſides, inſtead of being pa- the beginning of the Actiac war, was increaſed by Au- 
w rallel, are like the queve aronde, or ſwallow's tail, that guſtus, and is the Colonia Bononienſis of Tacitus. Now 
175 is, narrowing, or drawing cloſe at the gorge, and open - Bologna ; which ſee. ; | a 
it ing at the head. | OY Boxox14, (anc. geog.), a town of Panonia Inferior, 
| Bonxer, in the ſea-language, denotes an addition between Murſa to the north-weſt, and Tayrinum to the 
to a ſail; thus we ſay, lace on the bonnet, or ſhake eaſt. Another Bononia, a town of Mafia Superior, on 
off the bonnet. | the Danube; now Bodor, in Bulgaria. See Bopox. 
BONNEVAL (Claudius Alexander de) count, BONONIAN. See BoLox1ax. 
known in the latter part of his life by the name of BONONCINI (Giovanni), an eminent compoſer of 
Oſman Baſhaw, deſcended from a family related to muſic, for ſome time divided the opinions of the ce 


the bload-royal of France, entered himſelf at the age ſcenti of this kingdom with reſpe& to the compare 
N | | ; F 
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merits of himſelf and the great Handel, which gave oc- 
| caſfion for the following epigram ſaid to have been writ- 

bonnes. ten by Dr Swift: Ha 


* 8 Some ſay that Signior Bononcini 

7 Compar'd to Handel's a meer ninny ;. 
Others aver, that to him- Handel 

Is ſcarcely fit to hold the candle. 

Strange! that ſuch high diſputes ſhould be 
"Twixt Tweedle Dum and Tweedle Dee. 


There is one opera (Italian) publiſhed, with his name 
prefixed to it, intitled Pharnaces; but whether the 
words, or only the muſic, are his compoſition, is uncer- 
tain; and indeed, in the general, the language of thoſe 
pieces written merely for muſical repreſentation, 1s ſo 
extremely paltry, and ſo oppoſite to every thing that 
can be deemed poetry, that the greateſt compliment 
that can be paid to the authors of them 1s, to ſuffer 
their names to he buried in the ſhades of obſcurity. 

BONOSIANI, or Boxos1aci, an ancient branch 
of Adoptiani, in the fourth century, denominated from 
their leader Bonoſus, a biſhop of Macedonia. The Bo- 
noſiani were prior to the Feliciani, and even to Neſto- 
rius ; whence ſome rather conſider them as a branch of 
Arians. They allowed Chriſt to be no otherwiſe the 
Son of- God than by adoption. | 


yonoſiani 


in Weſtphalia. See BREAD. 
BONTIA, wiLD oLivE or BaRBaDoOEs; a genus of 
the angioſpermia order, gays 15 to the didynamia 
claſs of plants. Of this genus there are two ſpecies, the 
dapbnoides and the germinans. The firſt hath a woody 
{tem and branches; riſing 
with narrow, ſmooth, thickiſh leaves, crenated at the 
edges; and flowers from the ſides of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by large oval fruit that ſometimes ripen in Eng- 
land. This ſpecies is greatly cultivated in the gardens 
at Barbadoes for making of hedges; for which purpoſe 
it is exceedingly proper, it being an evergreen of very 
quick growth. It is ſaid, that from cuttings planted 
there in the rainy ſeaſon, when they have immediately 
taken root, there has been a complete hedge, four or 
fire feet high, in 18 months. The ſecond ſort has been 
reckoned by many botanic writers to be a ſpecies. of 
the mangrove tree, as it grows in ſwamps, which they 
alſo do. It riſes 14 or 16 feet high, ſending out ſeve- 
ral ſmall branches which incline downward toward the 
water, and as ſoon as they reach that, put out roots into 
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penance will do. 


BONPOURNICKEL, a coarſe kind of bread uſed 


to the height of ten feet, 
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8 Q. 0 
tain ſeveral orphans and widows out of their own col- 
lections. | | 

The bonzes of China are the prieſts of the Fohiſts, 
or ſect of Fohi. It is one of their eſtabliſhed tenets, 
that there are rewards allotted for the righteous, 
and puniſhments for the wicked, in the next world; 
and that there are various manſions in which the ſouls 
of men will reſide, according to their different degrees 
of merit. But, in order to deſerve the favour of hea- 
ven, the bonzes inſtru& the people to treat the prieſts 
with reſpe& and reverence, to ſupport and maintain 
them, and to erect temples and monaſteries for them. 
They tell them, that, unleſs they comply with theſe 
injunctions, they will be cruelly tormented after death, 
and paſs through a diſagreeable variety of tranſmigra- 
tions: in ſhort, that they will be changed into mules, 
aſſes, rats, and mice. 5 

The Chineſe bonzes, according to F. le Compte, 
are no better than a gang of diſſolute idle fellows. All 


their aim is to incite people to commiſerate their ab- 


ject condition: to which end they have recourſe to ſe- 
vera] tricks and impoſtures. When the common arts 
of addreſs fail them, they try what public acts of 
Some of them drag heavy chains 30 
feet long after them; ſome fit in the highway knocking 
their heads againſt flint-ſtones ; others ſet particular 
drugs on fire upon their heads: all theſe are ſeveral 
ways of drawing the attention and exciting the com- 
paſſion of the people, and they ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. 

The bonzes of Japan are, for the generality, gen- 
tlemen of the higheſt extraction; for when a gentle- 
man of quality finds his family grow too numerous, 
nay, when he has only two ſons, he generally makes 
the youngeſt a bonze, to prevent all domeſtic broils 
and confuſions. Theſe prieſts are dreſſed in various 
colours; their apartments are very commodious, and 
ſituated in the healthieſt parts of the country. 

F. Navarette tells us, that the bonzes are obliged to 
chaſtity ; and that, on the 2d of April 1667, a petty 
king of Canton had condemned 11 of them to be burnt 
alive for incontinence, He adds, that it was reported 
of an empreſs of the laſt reigning family, who bad a 
particular kindneſs for the bonzes, that ſhe granted 
them a diſpenſation for the uſe of women during three 
days. The bonzes of China, according to the fame 
author, are computed at 50,000. | 
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the mud, whereby they propagate very fait: theſe 
branches are garniſhed with leaves placed oppoſite ; 
they are of a thick ſubſtance like thoſe of the bay tree, 
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BOOBY, in ornithology. See Pericaxus. 
BOOK, the general name of almoſt every literary 
compoſition ; but, in a more limited fenſe, is applied. 
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about two inches long and one broad, very ſmooth on 
their ſurface: the flowers are white, and come out in 
ſpikes from the upper branches. This hath been alſo 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be the anacardium orientale. 
Theſe plants are eaſily propagated, either by ſeeds or 
cuttings, ſown or planted on a hot-bed; but they muſt 
be kept conſtantly in the ſtove. 
BONUS HENRICUS. See CxznoroDIUM. | 
BONZES, Indian priefts. The Tonquineſe have 
a pagod or temple in each town; and each pagod has 
at leaſt two bonzes belonging to it: ſome have 30 or 
40. Theſe bonzes, in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the laity, wear a chaplet about their necks con- 
liſting of 100 beads; and carry a ſtaff, at the end of 
which is a wooden bird. They live upon the alms of 
the people; yet are very charitably diſpoſed, and main- 


only to ſuch compoſitions as are large enough to make 
a volume. As to the origin of books or writing, thoſe 
of Moſes are undoubtedly the moſt ancient that are ex- 
tant: But Moſes himſelf cites many books that beho- 
ved to be written before his time. 
Of profane books, the oldeſt extant are Homer's 


poems, which were fo even in the time of Sextus Em- 


piricus; though we find mention in Greek writers of 
ſeventy others prior to Homer ; as Hermes, Orpheus, 
Daphne, Horus, Linus, Muſzus, Palamedes, Zoro- 
after, &c. : but of the greater part of theſe there is 
not the leaſt fragment remaining ; and of others, the 
pieces which go under their names are generally held, 
by the learned, to be ſuppoſititious. | 
Several ſorts of materials were uſed formerly in ma- 
king books : Plates of lead and copper, the barks of 


trees, 
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| Book. trees, bricks, ſtone, and wood, were the firſt materials 


— — 


employed to engrave ſuch things upon as men were 
willing to have tranſmitted to poſterity. Joſephus 
ſpeaks of two columns, the one of ſtone, the other of 
brick, on which the children of Seth wrote their in- 
ventions and aſtronomical diſcoveries : Porphyry makes 
mention of ſome pillars, preſerved in Crete, on which 
the ceremonies practiſed by the Corybantes in their ſa- 
criſices were recorded. Heſiod's works were originally 
written upon tables of lead, and depoſited in the tem- 
ple of the Muſes, in Bœotia: The ten commandments, 
delivered to Moſes, were written upon ſtone ; and So- 


lon's laws upon wooden planks. Tables of wood, box, 


and ivory, were common among the ancients: When 
of wood, they were frequently covered with wax, that 


people might write upon them with more eaſe, or blot 


Egyptian papyrus. 
were introduced, eſpecially the ſkins of goats and ſheep, . 


out what they had written. The leaves of the palm- 
tree were afterwards uſed inſtead of wooden planks, and 
the fineſt and thinneſt part of the bark of ſuch trees, as 
the lime, the aſh, the mapple, and the elm; from 
hence comes the word liber, which ſignifies the inner 
bark of the trees: and as theſe barks are rolled up, in 
order to be removed with greater eaſe, theſe rolls were 


called volumen, a volume; a name afterwards given to 


the like rolls of paper or parchment. 

Thus we find books were firſt written on ſtones, wit- 
neſs the Decalogue given to Moſes : Then on the parts 
of plants, as leaves chiefly of the palm-tree ; the rind 
and barks, eſpecially of the tilia, or phillyrea, and the 
By degrees wax, then leather, 


of which at length parchment was prepared: then lead 
came into uſe ;- alſo linen, filk, horn, and laſtly paper 
itſelf. 

The firſt books were in the form of blocks and ta- 


bles; but as flexible matter came to be wrote on, they 


found it more convenient to make their books in the 
form of rolls: Theſe were compoſed of ſeveral ſheets, 
faſtened to each other, and rolled upon a ftick, or um- 
bilicus ; the whole making a kind of column, or cy- 
linder, which was-to be managed by the umbilicus as 
a handle, it being reputed a crime to take hold of the 
roll itſelf : The outſide of the volume was called frons; 
the ends of the umbilicus, cornua, which were uſually 
carved, and adorned with filver, ivory, or even gold 


and precious ſtones : The title ov>x=Coc, was ſtruck on 


the outſide ; the whole volume, when extended, might 
make a yard and a half wide, and fifty long. The 
form which obtains among us 1s the ſquare, compoſed 
of ſeparate leaves; which was alſo, known, tho' little 
aſed, by the ancients, | 
To the form of books belongs alſo the internal e- 
conomy, as the order and arrangement of points and 
letters into lines and pages, with margins and other 
appurtenants. This has undergone many varieties. At 
firſt the letters were only divided into lines; then into 
ſeparate words; which, by degrees, were noted with 
accents, and diſtributed, by points and ſtops, into pe- 
riods, paragraphs, chapters, and other diviſions. In 


ſome countries, as among the orientals, the lines be- 


gan from the right and ran leftward ; in others, as the 
northern and weſtern nations, from left to right; others, 
as the Greeks, followed both directions, alternately go- 
ing in the one, and returning in the other, called bov/?ro- 
phedon; In moſt countries, the lines run from one {ide 
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to the other; in ſome, particularly the Chineſe, from 1 


B O O 


top to bottom. | 1 

Everlaſting Boox. We find in Signior Caſtaquo's 
account of the aſbeſtus, a ſcheme for the making of a 
book, which, from its imperiſhable nature, he is for 
calling the book of eternity. The leaves of this book 
were to be of the aſbeſtus paper, the covers of a thicker - 
ſort. of work of the ſame matter, and the whole ſewed 
with thread fpun from the ſame ſubſtance. The things 
to be commemorated in this book were to be written in 
letters of gold; ſo that the whole matter of the book 
being incombuſtible, and everlaftingly permanent a. 
gainſt the force of all the elements, and ſubject to no 
_ from fire, water, or air, muſt remain for ever, 
and always preſerve the writing committed to it. He 
carried this project ſo far towards execution, as to find 
a way of making a fort of paper from the aſbeſtus, 
which was ſo traQtable and ſoft, that it very well re- 
ſembled a thin parchment ; this, by the ſame proceſs, 
was capable of being thickened or thinned at pleaſure, 
and in either ſtate equally reſiſted the fire. The cover. 
ing of the thinneſt kind of this paper with fire, only 
makes it red hot and very clear, the fire ſeeming 
to paſs through it without waſting or altering any part 
of it. Copper, iron, or any other meta] except gold 
or filver, expoſed to the ſame degree of fire in the 
ſame thin plates, would be found not to bear it in this 
manner, but to ſcale, and burn it into ſcoriæ at the 
ſurface, which this ſtone does not. i 

Book- Binding. The art of gathering together and 
ſewing the ſheets of a book, and covering it with a 
back, &c, It is performed thus: The leaves are firſt 
folded with a folding-ſtick, and Jaid over each other 
in the order of the e then beaten on a ſtone 
with an hammer, to make them ſmooth and open well; 
and afterwards preſſed. They are ſewed upon bands, 
which are pieces of cord or packthread; ſix bands to 
a folio book; five to a quarto, octavo, &c.; which is 


done by drawing a thread through the middle of each 
ſheet, and pivin 


it a turn round each band, begin- 
ning with the firſt and proceeding to the laſt. After 
this the books are glued, and the bands opened and 
ſcraped, for the better fixing the paſteboards; the back 
is turned with a hammer, and the book fixed in a preſs 
between two boards, in order to make a groove for fix- 
ing the paſteboards; theſe being applied, holes are 
made for fixing them to the book, which is preſſed a 
third time. Then the book is at laſt put to the cutting 
preſs, betwixt two boards; the one lying even with 
the preſs, for the knife to run upon; the other above 
it, for the knife to run againſt: after which the paſte- 
boards are ſquared. PE. 35 

The next operation is the ſprinkling the leaves of 
the book; which is done by dipping the bruſh into 
vermillion and ſap-green, holding the bruſh in one 
hand, and ſpreading the hair with the other ; by which 
motion the edges of the leaves are ſprinkled in a regu- 
lar manner, without any ſpots being bigger than the 
other. | 

Then remains the covers, which are either of calf- 
ſkin or of ſheep-ſkin : theſe being moiſtened in Water, 
are cut out to the ſize of the book; then ſmeared over 
with paſte made of wheat · flour; and afterwards are 
ed over the paſteboard on the outſide, and double 


over the edges withinfide; after having firſt _— 


the four angles, and indented and platted the cover at 
the head-band ; which done, the book is covered, and 
bound firmly between two bands, and then ſet to dry. 
Afterwards it is waſhed over with a little paſte and wa- 
ter, and then ſprinkled with a fine bruſh, unleſs it 
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ſnould be marbled; when the ſpots are to be made 
larger by mixing the ink with vitriol. After this the 
book is glazed twice with the white of an egg beaten, 
and at laſt poliſhed with a poliſhing iron paſſed hot 
over the glazed cover. | . | 
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S the art of recording mercantile tranſactions in a 
1 regular and ſyſtematic manner. | 

1. A merchant's books jhould contain every parti- 
cular which relates to the affairs of the owner. They 
* ſhould exhibit the ſtate of all the branches of his buſi- 
neſs, the connection of the different parts, the amount 
and ſucceſs of the whole. They ſhould be ſo full and 
ſo well arranged, as to afford a ready information in 
every point for which they may be conſulted. 
The matter which the books ſhould contain is com- 
prehended under the three following heads: Firlt, The 
dehts which are owing to the owner, and the debts 
which he owes to others. Secondly, The goods and 
other articles of property which belonged to him; the 
quantity and value fold, or otherwiſe diſpoſed on; and 
the quantity and value which {till remain in his poſſeſ- 
ſion. Thirdly, The amount of his ſtock when the 
hooks were opened; the profits he has obtained, and 
the loſſes he has ſuffered, fince; and the amount of his 
ſtock at preſent. _ 

That method of book-keeping which anſwers theſe 
purpoſes moſt clearly and conciſely, is the beſt. The 
Italian method by double entry, is generally preferred; 
at leaſt, it is founded upon the moſt univerſal princi- 
ples, and is the moſt convenient in extenſive and com- 
plicated buſineſs: and the accountant who underſtands 
it, will find little difficulty in following, or even in in- 
venting other methods that are better accommodated 
to any particular purpoſe. 

The Italian method requires three principal books; 
the Waſte- Book, Journal, and Leger. | 


Seft. I. Of the Was TE-Book. 


2. The waſte-book, or day-book, contains an exact 
regiſter of all occurrences in buſineſs in the ſame order 
as they take place. It begins with an inventory of 
every thing belonging to the owner, a liſt of the debts 
due to him, and of the debts he owes to others: It is 
carried on with a full relation of all the money he re- 
ceives or pays; of all the goods he buys or ſells; and 
of every other occurrence in his buſineſs. Each arti- 
cle ſhould be entered as ſoon as the tranſaction takes 
place, and ſhould be clearly expreſſed in the plaineſt 
language. It ſhould require no ſupply from the ac- 
countant's memory, but ſhould be fully intelligible to 
any perſon, however unacquainted with the bufineſs : 
at the ſame time, it ſhould be written with all conve- 
nient brevity ; and, therefore, ſometimes refers to in- 
voices and other accounts, for particulars. 'The ac- 
countant's firſt care ſhould be to have nothing defect- 
» or ambiguous ; his ſecond, to have nothing ſuper- 
uous. | AA 

3. The date is written in text on the top of each 


Page. Fra articles are ſeparated from each other by 


UL. 


a line; and the tranſactions of one day are ſeparated 
from thoſe of another by a double line, in the middle 
of which there is left a blank ſpace for inſerting the 
day of the month. This book muſt be kept with the 
greater care, as 1t contains the materials from which 
the other books are compoſed ; and any error or defe& 
will occaſion a like one in the others. Beſides, it is 
the book whoſe authority 1s truſted to, and which muſt 
be exhibited to judges, or arbiters, when an account 
is diſputed. As the journal is filled up from the waſte- 
book, the authority of the former is eſteemed more 
authentic, unleſs there be an obvious miſtake through 
hurry ; and either of theſe books is depended on ra- 
ther than the leger, which, from its form, is more 
liable to error, and may be more eaſily vitiated by a 
fraudulent defign. 
4. As the waſte-book contains the whole ſubſtance 


of the buſineſs, it may be applied ſo as to afford any 


information that can be wanted : but the Jabour of con- 
ſulting it would be very great. For inſtance, if it 
were required to know how much any perſon owes us, 
we muſt look over the book from the beginning, and 
mark down every article in which we have dealt with 
him: or, if it were required to know what quantity 
of goods we ſhould have on hand, we muſt look over 
the whole book, and mark down every article bought 
or ſold. This operation would not only be found very 
tedious, but much expoſed to the riſk of omiſſions. 
To prevent theſe inconveniencies, another book is uſed, 
in which the articles are arranged in a methodical or- 
der. This book is called the Leger, and we ſhall con- 
ſider it next; becauſe the journal, though it comes be- 


fore it in the order of writing, cannot be well under- 
| ſtood, till the nature of the leger be explained. 


Sect. It. Of the LEGER. 


5. In the ledger, articles of the ſame kind are collec- 
ted together ; and, for that purpoſe, it is divided into 
many accounts, under which the different branches of 
buſineſs are arranged. Each account is introduced by 
a proper title, ro explain the nature of the articles it 
contains; and articles of oppolite kinds, which belong 
to the ſame account, are placed on the oppoſite pages 
of the ſame folio : for inſtance, money received on the 
one ſide, and money paid on the other; or goods bought 
on the one ſide, and goods ſold on the other. The left- 
hand page is called the Debtor or Dr. fide of the ac- 
count, and the right-hand page the Creditor or Cr. fide. 
The difference between the ſums of the Dr. and Cr, 
ſides is called the Balance. 

Accounts in the leger are of three kinds, which 
anſwer to the three purpoſes of book keeping men- 
tioned F 1. | 

6. Firſt, Perſonal 2 
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It is neceſſary to 
i open 
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open an account for every perſon or company with 
whom there are any dealings on credit. At opening the 
books, if they be indebted to the owner, the debt is 
entered on the Dr.; but, if he be indebted to them, it 
is entered on the Cr. During the courſe of the buſi- 
neſs, goods ſold on truſt, money paid, and every thing 
for which they are accountable to him, is entered on 
the Dr. ; but goods bought on truſt, money received, 
and every thing for which he is accountable to them, 
is entered on the Cr. The balance ſhews how much 


they owe him, when the Dr. fide is greateſt ; and how 


much he owes them, when the Cr. fide is greater. 

7, Secondly, Real Accounts. By this we under- 
ſtand accounts of property of whatever kind, ſuch as 
ready money, goods, houſes, lands, ſhips, ſhares in 
public companies, and the like. 

The account of ready money 1s entitled Ca/h. On 
the Dr. ſide, the money on hand at opening the books 
is entered, and afterwards every article of money re- 
ceived. On the Cr. ſide, there is entered every article 
of money paid out; and the balance ſhows how much 
onght to be on hand. The ſum of the Dr. fide of this 
account is always greater than that of the Cr. ſide. 

8. Accounts of goods are generally ruled with in- 
ner columns for entering the quantities. When the 
books are opened, the goods on hand are entered on 
the Dr. fide of the reſpective accounts; the quantities 
being placed in the inner, and the values in the outer 
column, Goods bought are entered in the ſame man- 
ner, and goods ſold are entered on the Cr. ſide ; the 


quantities and values being placed in the proper columns. 


Charges laid out on goods are entered on the Dr. ſide; 
and, when an incidental advantage ariſes from them, 
ſuch as public bounty, it is entered on the Cr. 

If the ſums of the 1nner columns on the oppolite ſides 
be equal, it ſhows that the goods are all ſold, and then 
the balance of the money-column ſhows the gain or loſs. 
If the Cr. fide be greater, it is gain ; if the Dr. fide 
be greater, it is loſs. If the ſum of the inner column 
be greater on the Dr. fide, it ſhows that part of the 
goods are on hand; and their value muft be added to 
the ſum of the Cr. ſide, in order to determine the gain 
or loſs. | : 

9. If there be two or more kinds of the ſame ſort of 
goods, they may be entered in the ſame account, al- 
lowing as many inner columns as there are kinds, and 


entering the quantities of each kind in the inner column 


reſerved for it. This method exhibits the gain or loſs 
on the whole goods ; but does not ſhew how much of 
it ariſes from each kind. Ss 

Or, a ſeparate account may be opened for each kind, 
diſtinguiſhing the titles by the qualities, or by ſome 
other mark. Thus, one account may be kept for fine 
linen, another for coarſe linen; one for port- wine crop 
1772, another for port-wine crop 1773; one for rum 
from Jamaica, another for rum from Barbadoes. This 
method ſhews the gain or loſs on each kind. 

When there are more kinds than can be conveniently 
introduced in the ſame account, they may be divided 
into ſeveral claſſes, each claſs being placed in a ſeparate 
account; and the particular kinds diſtinguiſhed in in- 
ner columns. Fhus the account of fine linen may be 
divided into ſeveral columns, for different kinds, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the number of threads in the breadth, or 
by any other convenient character. 5 
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is; or, in caſe of bankruptcy, how much his debts 
exceed his effects. There is nothing further entered 


loſs is entered on the Dr.: after which, the balance 


10. Accounts of ſhips contain on the Dr. the value 
of the ſhip when the books are opened, and all expences 
laid out thereon ; on the Cr. all freights received. In 
like manner, accounts of houſes or lands have the va. 
lue of the ſubject, and all repairs, or other charges, 
entered on the Dr. and all rents or other profits received 
on the Cr. If the ſubject be fold in whole or in part, 
the ſale is entered on the Cr. And the balance, after 
valuing the ſubje& (if any) on hand, ſhows the gain 
or loſs. | - | | 

Accounts of property in the public funds, or ſhares 
in companies, public or private, contain the value, or 
money paid in, on the Dr. and the dividends received 
on the Cr. and are balanced as other real accounts. 

Some perſons open accounts for- houſehold furniture, 
plate, jewels, books, or the like. The entries on theſe 
accounts are made in the ſame manner. 
In general, real accounts contain the value of the 
property, aud all charges on the Dr. and the ſales and 
other' returns on the Cr. When the account is to be 
balanced, if any property remains, the value thereof 
is placed on the Cr. ; and then the balance ſhows the 
loſs or gain, according as the Dr. or Cr. {ide is greateſt. 

11. Thirdly, Accounts of STock, Pxorir and 
Loss, and its ſubſidiary accounts, which are ſometimes 
called fiditious acceunts. | 

The oc account contains on the Dr. the amount of 
the debts which the owner owes when the books are 
opened ; and, on the Cr. the amount of ready money, 
goods, debts, and property of every kind belonging 
to him: therefore the balance ſhows what his nett ſtock 


on this account till the books are balanced : and then, 
if the buſineſs has yielded profit, the nett gain is en- 
tered on the Cr. ; if it has been unſucceſsful, the nett 


ſhows the nett ſtock at the time the books are cloſed. 

12. The Profit and Loſt account contains every ar- 
ticle of gain on the Cr. and every article of loſs on the 
Dr. The balance ſhews the nett gain or loſs, and is 
transferred to the proper fide of the ftock-account, as 
mentioned above. This account is partly compoſed of 
articles that occur while the books are running. For 
example, legacies received are entered on the Cr. goods 
deſtroyed on the Dr. The reſt of the articles are thoſe 
of gain and loſs, ariſing from the real accounts, which 
are collected when the books are balanced. 

13. It has been found convenient to open ſeveral 
ſubſidiary accounts, in order to ſhorten and methodiſe 
that of profit and loſs. Theſe contain certain articles 
of gain or loſs, which may be reduced under diſtinct 
heads. They are in effect ſo many parts of the profit 
and loſs account, and their balances are entered on the 
proper fide of that account when the books are cloſed. 
The chief of theſe accounts are the following. 

Intereſt account, Which contains on the Dr. ſums 
paid or incurred for intereſt ; and on the Cr. ſums re- 
ceived, or become due for the ſame. 

Commiſſion account, Which contains on the Cr. ar- 
ticles of gain received or owing us for our trouble in 
tranſacting buſineſs for others. There are ſeldom any 
entries on the Dr. ä 

Charges merchandise, Which contains on the Dr. 


all charges paid or incurred on the buſineſs, which - 
no 


— 
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not belong to any particular account, as ſhop-rent, 
ublic burdens for trade, elerks wages, poſtages, and 


the like. If any of theſe ſhould afterwards be charged 


to ſome other account, the ſum ſo charged is entered 
on the Cr. | | | 

Proper expences, Which contains on the Dr. money 
or any thing elſe, withdrawn from the trade for our 
private uſe. There are ſeldom any entries on the Cr. 
The amount of this account, as well as the former, is 
not properly loſs; but as it has the ſame effect in dimi- 
niſhing the ſtock, it is placed in the ſame manner to 
the Dr. of profit and loſs. 

Loſr by bad debts, Which contains on the Dr. ſuch 
debts as we reckon deſperate ;z and on the Cr. any of 
theſe which may happen to be unexpectedly recovered. 

Account of abatements, Which contains on the Dr. 
diſcounts allowed by us on payments received; on the 
Cr. diſcounts (if any) allowed to us on payments made. 
It is particularly uſeful in retail buſineſs, where diſ- 
counts are often given, to ſhew how much they amount 
to, 

Inſurance account, Which contains on the Cr. pre- 
miums received for making inſurances ; and, on the Dr. 
loſſes ſuſtained on the ſame. There may be ſeveral ac- 
counts of this kind, ſuch as inſurance againſt ſea hazard, 
which is the moſt common; inſurance againſt fire; in- 
ſurance of lives; and inſurance of debts. The balance 
ſhows the gain or loſs which ariſes from being con- 
cerned in inſurance. 

More or fewer of theſe accounts may be uſed, ac- 
cording as the articles are frequent; and others may 
be invented to ſuit the purpoſes of the buſineſs which 
the books are kept for. | 
14. Every ſimple tranſaction in buſineſs belongs to 
two accounts, and muſt be entered on the Dr. of the 
one, and on the Cr. of the other. Thus, when a per- 
ſon becomes indebted to us, the article he owes muſt 
be entered on the Dr. of his account; and, if it be for 
money paid him, it is alfo entered on the Cr. of caſh ; 
if for goods ſold, it is entered on the Cr. of the account 
of goods; if for any thing delivered him by another 
perſon at our deſire, it is entered on the Cr. of the de- 
lirerer's account; if for any wager or bargain, by 
which we are gainers, it is entered on the Cr. of pro- 
fit and loſs. Thus, in whatever way the debt ariſes, 
it is entered on the Cr. of ſome other account, as well 
as on the Dr. of the perſons account who owes it. 

In like manner, when we become indebted to any 
perſon, the article we owe muſt be entered on the Cr. 
of his account. If it be for money received, it is alſo 
entered on the Dr. of caſh; if for goods bought, it is 
entered on the Dr. of the account of goods ; if for any 
thing delivered to another perſon at our deſire, it is 
entered to the Dr. of the-receiver's account; and if it 
be in conſequence of a loſing bargain, it is entered on 
the Dr. of profit and loſs. 

Again, when goods are received, the tranſaction is 
entered on the Dr. of the account of goods. If they 
be bought for ready money, it is alſo entered on the 
Cr. of caſh; if on truſt, it is entered on the Cr. of the 
ſeller ; if they be exchanged for other goods, it is en- 
tered on the Cr. of the goods delivered; if they be 
obtained by ſome profitable buſineſs, without any re- 
turn, it is entered on the Cr. of profit and loſs. 

When goods are delivered, the tranſaction is entered 
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on the Cr. of the account of goods; aud, if they be 
ſold for ready money, it is alſo entered on the Dr. of 
caſh; if on credit, it is entered on the Dr. of the pur- 
chaſer ; if exchanged for other goods, it is entered on 
the Dr. of the goods received; and, if they be given 
gratis, or deſtroyed, it is entered on the Dr. of profit 
and loſs. | * ; 
Laſtly, When any article of loſs occurs, the tran- 
ſaction is entered on the Dr. of profit and loſs; and as 
we mult either pay it in money or goods, or remain 
indebted to ſome perſon for it, it muſt be entered on 
the Cr. of cath, or of goods delivered, or of the per- 
ſon intitled to receive it. And, when an article of 
gain occurs, it is entered on the Cr. of profit and loſs, 
and alſo on the Dr. of caſh or goods, if money or 
goods be received; and on the Dr. of the perſon ac- 
countable for it, if not immediately paid. 
Thus, every article in any account, whether perſonal 
or real, or belonging to profit and loſs, correſponds 
to ſome other article on the oppoſite of a different ac- 
count. The ſame ſum is entered on the Dr. of one 
account, and on the Cr. of the other; and it follows 


from this, that, F all the accounts in the leger be ad- 


ded, the amount of the ſums of the Dr. will be equal to 
thoſe of the Cr. DC - 


Sect. III. Of the JouRNAI. 


15. THe journal is a fair record of all the tranſac- 
tions compiled from the waſte- book, in the ſame order 
as they ſtand there; but expreſſed in a technical ſtile, 
that it may be transferred to the leger with more eaſe. 

When we are to enter any article in the journal, we 
muſt conſider which accounts in the leger it will re- 
quire to be placed to, both on the Dr. and Cr. and 
write [the former account] Dr. to [the latter account]; 
then we annex an explanation of the article, and place 
the ſum in the money-column. 


EXAMPLE. 


Waſte-book.) Sold for ready money, 30 yards li- 
nen, at 3 8 | L 4 10 — 
Journal.) Caſh Dr. to Linen. Sold 30 yards, at 3 s 
1 | L & 10 — 

Here we conſider, that the artiele muſt be entered 
on the Dr. of caſh, becauſe money 1s received; and on 
the Cr. of linen, becauſe linen is delivered : Therefore 
we write Caſh Dr. to Linen, to which we annex the 
nature of the tranſaction. The article thus entered 
is called a journal-poſt ; Caſh is called the Dr.; Linen 
the Cr.; the words Caſh Dr. to Linen,” the Entry, 
and the following words the Narration. 

The purpoſe of expreſſing the article in this form, 
is to point out the accounts in the Jeger, to which 1t 
will require to be poſted, and thereby enable the ac- 
countant to write the leger with more eaſe than he 
could do if it were filled up immediately from the waſte- 
book. 

The learner will be able, from this example, to en- 
ter any ſimple article in the journal, providing he knows 
the accounts to which it ſhould be poſted on the Dr, 
and Cr. of the leger. This muſt be collected from 
the deſcription of the ledger accounts already given, 
$6—13. and the nature and tendency of the article. 
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16. Grexezar, Rur rs for the JOURNAL-ENTRIES. 


I. Every thing received, or perſon accountable to us, 
75 Dr. : 

II. Every thing delivered, or perſon to whom we are 
accountable, is Cr. 

17. As the whole art of writing the journal depends 
on a proper choice of the Drs. and Crs. we ſhall give 
ſome particular rules for the molt common caſes, and 
a few examples for the illuſtration and practice of each. 


Rule I. The perſon to whom any thing is delivered is 
Dr. to the thing delivered, when nothing is reccived in 
return. 

Therefore when money is paid, the receiver is Dr. 
to caſh, 

When goods or other property is ſold on credit, the 
purchaſer 1s Dr. to the thing fold. Thus, 


Waſte-book.) Paid John Bell in full L 52 — — 
Journal.) _ Bell Dr. to Caſh, paid 
him in full, * 


Waſte- book.) Sold 50 yards cloth to 


2 — — 


J. Hill, at 12s 30 — — 


Journal.) J. Hill Dr. ib Cloth, fold him 


50 yards, at 12 8 30 — is 


18. Rule II. 4 thing received is Dr. to the perſon 
from whom it is received, when nothing is delivered in 
return. 


Therefore, when money is received, Caſh is Dr. to 


the payer: when goods are bought, the goods are Dr. 
to the ſeller. Thus, 


Waſte- book.) Received from Thomas Gay 
in full | | L 72 — — 
Journal.) Caſh Dr. to Thomas Gay, re- 
ceived in full | - 
Waſte-book.) Bought from J. Hawley 
60 1b. wool, at gd 2 5 — 
Journal.) Vol Dr. to J. Hawley, bought 
60 tb. at 9d | 2 3 — 


19. Rule III. A thing received is Dr. to the thing 


given for it. 


2 — — 


Therefore goods bought for ready money are Dr. to 
caſh, | | 

When goods are ſold for ready money, Caſh is Dr. 
to the goods. | | 
When goods are bartered, the goods received are 
Dr. to the goods delivered. Thus, | 


Waſte-book.) Bought for ready money 
10 hds. wine, at L 15 L 150 — — 
Journal.) Vine Dr. to Caſh, bought 


io hds. at L 15 150 — — 
Waſte-book.) Sold for ready money 

100 gallons rum, at 98 ; 45 — — 
Journal.) Cafh Dr. to Rum, ſold 100 

gallons, at 98 45 — — 


Waſte-book.) Bartered 3 hds. wine, 
at L 15, for 100 gallons rum, at 9 8 45 — — 
Journal.) Ram Dr. to Wine, received 100 
gallons at 9 in barter for 3 hds. at L 15 45 — — 


20. Rule IV. Goods and other real accounts are Dr. 
for all charges laid out on them. If money be laid out, 


55 «7 
ay 


* 
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. 
S 


s. 


they are Dr. to Caſh; if any thing elſe be delivered, they 


are Dr. to the N 5 if the charge be taten 


on truſt, they are 
Thus, 


Waſte- book.) Paid for repairs to ſhip 
Trafhck, | ; 
Journal.) Ship Traffick Dr. to Caſh, paid 
for repairs, 7005 
Waſte- book.) Delivered wood from my 
timber- yard for repairing the Angel- 
tavern | 
Journal.) Angel-tavern Dr. to Mood, de- 


livered for repairing the ſame 


r. to the per ſon to aubom it is due, 
30 1H > 
1 


15 — — 


15 — — 


Waſte- book.) Due to William Carpen- 


ter for repairs to the Angel- tavern 
Journal.) Angel- tavern Dr. to William 


Carpenter, due him for repairs 


12 — — 


12 —— 


21. Rule V. When rents of houſes or lands, freight. 
of /hips, bounties on goodt, or any other profits from real 


accounts, are received, Caſb is Dr. to the account from 


wwhich the profit ariſes : if any thing beſides money be 
received, the article received is Dr. : if they remain un- 


paid, the perſon who owes them is Dr. Thus, 


Waſte-book.) Received freight of the | 
ſhip Traffick for a voyage to London L 35 — — 

Journal.) Ship Traffick Dr. to Caſh, re- 
ceived freight to London 


Waſte- book.) Received 100 barrels ſal- ds 

mon, being the rent of Inver fiſhery, 

at 52 8 „„ 200 — — 
Journal.) Salmon Dr. to Inver fiſhery, re- 

ceived the rent, being 100 barrels, at 

52 8s | 2860 — = 
Waſte-book.) John Public owes me a | 

year's rent of the Angel-tavern 52 — — 
Journal.) John Public Dr. to Angel. ta- 

vern, for a year's rent due by im 52 —— 


22. Rule VI. When an article of loſs occurs, Profit 
and Loſs, or ſome ſubſidiary account, is Dr. If the biſs 
be paid in ready money, it is Dr. to Caſh; if it be paid 
in any thing elſe, it is Dr. to the thing delivered. If it 
<a unpaid, it is Dr. to the perſon to whom it is owing. 

hus, : 


Waſte-book.) Given my daughter at her 
marriage 
Journal.) Profit and Loſs Dr. to Caſh, 
given my daughter at her marria 
Wafte-book.) Taken for family uſe from 
my granary 3 bolls meal, at 13 84d 2 — —_ 
Journal.) Profit and Loſs [or Proper 
expences] Dr. to Meal, taken for fa- _ | 
mily uſe 3 bolls, at 138 4d | 2 —— 
Waſte- book.) Due James Rich for a | 


L. 500 — — 


500 — — 


year's intereſt on L. 1000, at 4percent 40 — — 
Journal.) Profit and Loſs [or Intereſt 

account] Dr. to Fames Rich, due him | 

a year's intereſt on L. toooat 4 per cent. 40 —— 


23. Rule VII. When an article of gain occurs, that is 
not immediately connected with any real account, Caſh, 
the article received, or the perſon accountable for it, 4s 
Dr. to Profit and Loſs, or to ſome ſubſidiary _— 


us, 


Thus, N 


Waſte- book.) Received in à gift from 
my father, L 100 — — 
Journal.) Caſb Dr. to Profit and Loſs, * 
received from my father 16 
Waſte-book.) Received in like manner 
at opening ſhop, 100 yards cloth at 126 
Journal.) Cloth Dr. to Profit and Loſs, 
received from my father at opening 
ſhop 100 yards, at 12 8 
Waſte-book.) James Barbour owes me 
a year's intereſt of L. 1000 | 
Journal.) Fames Barbour Dr. to Profit 
and Loſs Lor Intereſt account] due by 
him for a year's intereſt of L. 1000 


8 


60 


50 > 


fo — — 


24. Rule VIII. When one perſon pays money, or de- 
livers any thing elſe to anather on our account, the 
perſon who receives it is Dr. to the perſon who pays 
jt, Thus, | 


Waſe-book.) James Goldſmith has paid 
the bank of Scotland on my account L 100 — — 
Journal.) Bank of Scotland Dr. to James 
Goldſmith, paid them by him 
Waſte-book.) Arthur Young has deli- 
vered James Baker 100 quarters wheat, 
for which I am to account to him, 
at 30 8 e 
Journal.) James Baker Dr. to Arthu 
Young, for 100 quarters wheat deli- 
vered him on my account, at 3Os 


150 — — 


150 — — 


Payments of this kind are often tranſacted by bills 
of exchange. 


25. Theſe examples will make the learner acquainted 


the greateſt part of the ſimple tranſactions that occur 
in domeſtic trade. We may obſerve, that the technical 
ſenſe of the words Dr. and Cr. has an analogy to their 
meaning in common language, but is not preciſely the 
lame, Thus, in Ex. 1. Rule VIII. the journal-entry 
is, Bank of Scotland Dr. to James Goldſmith ; by 
which we are not to underſtand that the bank is in- 


has no connection with our buſineſs; and therefore 
ought not to be entered in our books: the meaning of 
the entry is, that the bank becomes indebted to us by 
the tranſactions narrated; and that we become indebted 
to James Goldſmith by the ſame. 


26. An article which contains more Drs. or more 
Crs, than one, is called a complex pet. The form of 
theſe will appear from the following examples. 


Ex. 1.] Sold William Drapier, 

25 pieces cloth, at L. 15 
per piece 

130 ſtones wool, at 5 6 6d 
per ſtone - - 


I. 375 —— 


33 15 — 
If the two articles ſold to William Drapier were en- 


tered ſeparately in the waſte-book, and transferred to 


| To Cloth, for 25 pieces, 


with the form of the journal, and the rules extend to 


debted to James Goldſmith ; for a debt between them 


B O O K-K EEP I N. G. 


the journal by Rule I. they would ſtand thus: 
William Drapier Dr. ts Cloth, ſold him | 

25 pieces, at L.i5 = - L375 — — 
Willis Drapier Dr. to Wool, ſold him 

150 ſtones, at 58 6d - - 35 I5 — 

And if theſe were poſted to the leger, there would 
be two articles placed to the Dr. of William Drapier, 
one to the Cr. of Cloth, and one to the Cr. of Wool. 

But the ſales may be entere! in the form of one com- 
plex journal poſt, as follows : 

William Drapier Dr. to Sundries, 


at L. 15 - L375 —— 
To Wool, for 130 ſtones, | 
at 586d - - 35 15 — 
; L410 15 — 


And then there is only one article on the Dr. of William 
Drapier in the leger. 


Ex. 2. ] Sold 10 pieces eloth to W. Drapier, 
| at Lis Ligo — — 
12 ditto to ]. 
Mercer, at do 180 — — 
ao — 1 330 — — 
22 | | 
This example alſo falls under Rule 1. But whereas 
there was one Dr. and two Crs. in the former example, 
there are two Drs. and one Cr. in this: William Dra- 
pier and John Mercer, the purchaſers, are Drs. for 
their reſpective quantities; and cloth, which is the 
only thing delivered, is Cr. for the whole quantity. 
The journal poſt is, 
Sundries Drs. to Cloth, 
W. Drapier, for 10 pieces, at 151. 


L150 — — 
FJ. Mercer, for 12 ditto at 15 l. 180 — — 


22 


Ex. 3. ] Bought from H. Hood, 
5 puncheons rum, at L 42, L 210 — — 

3 hds. claret, at 33, 99 — — 

2 pipes madeira, at 56, '112 — — . 

| — L421 — — 

This example falls under Rule II. The articles re- 
ceived, rum, claret, and madeira, are Drs.; and the 
perſon from whom they are received is the only Cr. 


Sundries Dr. to Henry Hood, 


Rum, for 5 puncheons, at 421. L210 — — 


Claret, for 3 hds. at 33, 99 — — 
Madeira, for 2 pipes, at 56, . 12— — 


Ex. 4. ] Bt. 50 qrs. wheat from]. 
Tull, at 35s L 87 10 — 
12 from 8. Ellis, 36s 21 12 — 
L109 2 — 


62 | 
This example alſo falls under Rule II. There is only 
one Dr. wheat being the only thing received ; and two 
Crs. becauſe it is received from different perſons. 
Wheat Dr. to Sundries. | 
To J. Tull, for 50 qrs. at 358 L 87 10 — 
To E. Ellis, for 12 qrs. 36s 


62 
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In like manner, examples might be given of complex 
poſts under every rule, which contained either ſeveral 
Drs. or ſeveral Crs.; but, as it is unneceſſary to en- 


large ſo far, we ſhall only add a few examples of caſes, | 


in which the different parts of the complex article fall 
under different rules. 


Ex. 5. ] Sold 150 qrs. beans to A. Arnot, 


at 138 4d L. 100 — — 
75 ditto to S. Berry, 
at 138 4d 50 — — 
18 ditto, for ready | 
money, 138 2 d 1117 — 
243 | L. 161 19 — 


Here beans are delivered, ſome to different purchaſers 
on truſt, and ſome for ready money. The purchaſers 
are Drs. for the quantities ſold to each, by Rule I.; 
Caſh is Dr. for the quantity ſold for ready money, by 
Rule III.; and beans are Cr. for the whole. 

Sundries Dr. to Beans. | 


A. Arnotfori5o0qrs.at13s 4d Lioo — — 


S. Berry, for 75 1384d 50 — — 
Caſh, for 18 I3n02d 12 19 — - 
— 1161 17 — 


Ex. 6.] Bought from David Young 
8 cwt. 3 qrs. copper, at L. 12 per 


cwt. 105 — 
Paid in part, L. 50 — — 
Balance, 55 — — 


but, as it is bought partly for ready money, and partly 


on credit, it is Dr. to Caſh for the value of the former, 
by Rule III. and to the ſeller for the value of the latter, 


by Rule II. 
Copper Dr. to Sundries, 
For 8 cwt. 3 qrs. at L. 12 per 
cwt. - L. 105 — — 


— 


To Caſh in part, "To 50 — — 
To D. Young, for balance due him, 55 — — 
| ——L 105 — — 


Ex. 7.] James Willſon being bankrupt, I have ac- 
cepted a compoſition on the debt due by him to me of 
L. 150, and diſcharged the ſame. 

The compoſition received, at 158 
per L, is, L112 10 — 
And the balance loſt 3710 — 


L150 — — 


Here the whole debt of L. 150, due by James Wil- 


ſon, is cancelled, and he muſt therefore be ſtated as 
Cr. for that ſum. Caſh is Dr. for the ſum received, by 
Rule II.; and Profit and Loſs, or Loſs by bad debts, 
for the reſt, by Rule VI. 
Sundries Dr. to oe Wilſon, 
Caſh, for compt. on L. 150, N 
at 15 8. per L. L. 112 10 — 

Profit and Lofs, for balance loſt 37 10 — 


L. 150 — 


Ex. 8.] Shipped for William Smith, per the Bonad- 
venture, Forbes, from Leith to London 


L000 yds linen, at 1s 2d L. 58 6 8 
600 1b leather, bought | 
from J. Currier, at is 30 — — 
Paid charges at ſhipping — 13 4 
7 — „ 
Here William Smith is Dr. for the b e the 
cargo; he is debtor to Linen for the quantity delivered. 
as by Rule I. and to J. Currier for the leather delivered 
by bim, by Rule VIII. and to Caſh for the charges 
paid by us, by Rule I. | CEN no 
 Wilkam Smith Dr. to Sundries, 
To Linen, for 1000 yards, | 
"at 18 d | 
To F. Currier, for 600 Ib. 


L.58 6 8 


leather, at 18 30 — = 
To Caſh, for charges at ſhip- | 


ping 
Shipped per the Bonad- 
venture, Forbes, from 


Leith to London. — 1. $9 =. 


27. The learner may be aſſiſted in underſtanding 
theſe and other complex poſts, by reſolving them into 
ſimple ones. Moſt of them might have been ſtated in 
that manner ; and the complex form 1s only preferred, 
for abridging the leger. In ſome articles, the diffe- 
rent clauſes are ſo connected, that they cannot be ſe- 
parated with propriety. Wy. 


* 


The narration is ſometimes equally diffuſed through 
the poſt, after the Dr. and Cr. as in the five firſt exam- 
ples. Sometimes the chief circumſtances are narrated 
before the Drs. or Crs. be ſpecified, as in Ex. 6. ; ſome- 
times after the firſt, as in Ex. 7.; and ſometimes at the 
end, as in Ex. 8. | 


28. In ſome articles, there are both more Drs. and 
more Crs. than one. Theſe may be entered in one 


. Journal-poſt, Sundries Dr. to Sundries, ſpecifying firſt 


the Drs. and then the Crs. But, as this method is 
ſomewhat confuſed, we would recommend it, as 2 
better way, to divide the tranſaction into two journal- 


poſts ; ſo that the firſt may contain only one Dr. and 
the ſecond only ane Cr. | 


Ex. Bartered with James Fo- 


theringal 100 pieces oſna- 
burgs, at 12s L. 60 — — 
100 Tb thread, at z8 6d 17 10 — 
I. 77 10 — 


For 1o hds lied at 508 L. 25 — — 


500 yds linen, at 166d 37 10 — 
And received the ba- . 
lance in money 15 -—— 
nen 


Joukxx AL. Sundries Dr. to Sundries. 
Lintſeed, for 10 hhds at 50s L25 — — 
Linen, for 500 yds, at I86d 37 10 — 
Received in barter from J. Fo- 


theringal 
Caſh, for balance 15 — — 
L. 77 10 IM 
To Oſnaburgs, for 100 pieces, | 
at 128 L. 60 — — 
To Thread, for 100 lb at 36 d 17 10 — 
Delivered him in barter . L. 77 1% 
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Or rather, 0 write the titles in Saxon hand, for ornament. The 


; . to James Fotheringal. a word Dr. is prefixed to the title on the left- hand page; 
7 „ 355 cos L. 2 28 — — and Contra Gr. annexed to it on the right-hand page. ; 
_ * 500 yds, at 18 6d 37 10 — 5 32. Next, An Index muſt be provided, for pointing 
3 in barter gre ITY out the folio's where the accounts are opened. The 
Caſh, received balance I5 — — titles of the accounts are entered alphabetically in the 
1 85 1.) 10 — index, and the number of the folio annexed. Perſonal 
ames Fotheringal Dr. to Sundries. accounts are entered by the firlt letter of the ſirname ; 
To Oſnaburgs, for 100 pieces, | | companies, by the firſt letter of the ſirname of the firſt 
at 12 8 | L. 60 — — partner; and all other acdounts, by the firſt letter of 
79 Thread, for too F at 38 6d 17 10 — | the firſt word. The moſt convenient kind of index is 
Delivered in barten — L. 7) 10 — along narrow book, of 24 leaves, one for each letter 
ä | of the alphabet. A is marked on the top of the firſt 


29. It is neither practicable nor neceſſary to enume- 
rate all kinds of complex poſts that may occur in bu- 
fneſs, We ſhall here only mention the entries which 
occur at opening the books. | 

The firſt journal-poſt contains the ſubſtance of the 
inventory. The entry is Sundries Drs. to Stock ; the 
particular Drs. are Caſh, the different kinds of goods 
and other property belonging to us, and the perſons in- 
debted to us. 8 | 

The ſecond journal-poſt contains the debts due by 
us. The entry 1s, Stock Dr to Sundries ; the particular 

| Crs. are the perſons to whom we are indebted. 

The form of theſe entries is more fully exhibited at 
the beginning of the following ſets. : 

30. The journal ſhould be written by one perſon, in 
a fair hand, and at leiſure hours. The articles are ſe- 


leaf, and the paper pared away below it ; B is marked 
on the ſecond leaf, under A; and the other letters on 
the following leaves, in the ſame manner; by means 
of which we can turn at once to any letter required. 
33. In poſting the leger, proceed by the following 
directions. Firſt, look for the Dr. of the journal - poſt 
in the index, under the proper letter, and this directs 
you to the folio of the leger where the account is, if 
it be already opened: if not, you muſt allot a ſpace for 
it, write the title, and enter it in the index. Then en- 
ter the article on the left-hand page of the account 
under the title, or the former article, by writing the 
date on the margin, and the name of the creditor on 
the line, with the word To prefixed, and a ſhort narra- 
tion of the tranſaction annexed, and inſerting the ſum 


. g in the money - column, and the quantity, if it be an ac- 
parated, and the titles and dates marked in the ſame count of goods, in the inner column. Then turn to 
manner as in the waſte- book, 5 3. The entries are the account of the Cr. of the journal-polt, and enter 
written in half text, for ornament and diſtinction. ; In the article in the right-hand page, prefixing the word 
the inventory, the deſignation (or the buſineſs, ſtation, By to the name of the Dr. 
and place of reſidence) of every perſon is mentioned; 34. This being done, turn to the journal, and mark 
and the ſame 1s done the firſt time that any name oc- on the margin the number of the folio's to which the 
curs in journal-entry. At other times, it is ſufficient 


; article is poſted. The figures which point out the re- 
to enter the name without the deſignation, unleſs we ference to the Dr. and Cr. folio's ſhould be ſeparated 
have dealings with two perſons of the ſame name; in : 


hich , z Segel en Se do: ig foi, andthe Cr entry on the ty th reference | 
a be comps, whom renin he ate Þ marked fe Theſe Gary hm bw fr ab poli 

re r 7 , WM 10, 0 a poet” 11 5 : The figures for dates or references ſhould be written 

When the poſt is written, we mark a daſh / againſt e Jorgafcers _ the hgures in the columes for 

the article, on the margin of the waſte-book, to ſhow 9s. 5 


how far th 175 F het 1 ad 4 35. There is often a reference- column ruled in the. 
ow Tar the Writing ot the journal is advanced. leger, for pointing out the other entry, Stax en 


| 5 | to any article, In this column, the folio of the Cr. 
Seck. IV. Of and BALANCING the entry is marked againſt the Dr. article, and the felis 
EGER.” 


of the Dr. entry againſt the Cr. article. 
31. The firſt thing to be done 1n the ledger, 1s to Sometimes the accounts are numbered according to 
_ allot a proper ſpace for each account. The accounts their order in the leger ; and the references, both in 
may be either opened in the ſame order that they occur the journal and leger, poiut out the number of the 
In the journal; or accounts of the ſame kind may be account inſtead of the folio. 
placed together, the perſonal accounts on one part of 36. In complex poits, turn to the ſeveral Drs. or 
the leger, and the real accounts in another. The ac- Crs. in their order, and enter the articles according to 
counts of Stock, and Profit and Loſs, are generally the foregoin directions; placing the ſums belonging 
placed at the beginning. The room which each will to each in the money-column, againſt the reſpective 
"cquire cannot be exactly known, but muſt be conjec- entries. a 
tured from the number of tranſactions that are likely 37. An article in the leger is generally comprehend- 
to follow. | ed in one line. The narration ſhould be as full as can ; 
The number of the folio is marked in ſtrong text at be contained in that bounds. If it cannot be narrated 
each eorner of the top-line; and the titles of the ac- completely, the journal is referred to for further par- 
counts are written in fair text through both folio's, if ticulars, by writing per Journal, (or p. J.), either af- 
neceſſary, The deſignations of the perſonal accounts ter an incomplete narration, or immediately after the 
may be written on half text, or Italian hand; and ſome Dr. or Cr. when there is no room for a proper narra- 


5 tion. 


1252 


In comparing the leger, obſerve the fo 
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tion. In complex poſts, there can ſeldom be any nar- 
ration annexed to the ſingle Dr. or the ſingle Cr. The 
entry is generally To Sundries per F. or, By Sundries 
per N. If the ſenſe of the whole article can be nar- 
rated, it ſhould be done; but it is improper to narrate 
the firſt or any other part of the article, and omit the 
others. PETE : 5 

38. When the ſpace allotted for an aceount in the 
leger is filled up, the account muſt be tranſported to 
another folio. For this purpoſe, add the columns on 
both ſides, and write againſt the ſum, Tranſported to 
folio , inſerting the number of the folio where the 
new account is opened, in the reference-column, or on 
the line, if no reference-column be uſed. Then, after 
titling the new account, and entering the number of the 
folio in the index, write on the Dr. To amount, brought 
from folio , inſerting the number of the folio where 
the old account was; and on the Cr. By amount brought 
from folio ; and place the ſums, and quantities, if 
any, in the proper columns. 

When either ſide of an account is full, both ſides 
ſhould be tranſported, and diagonal lines drawn, to 
fill up the vacant ſpace of the fide which requires it. 
39. The books ſhould be written up as frequently as 
can be done conveniently ; ſo that the journal may keep 
pace nearly with the waſte-book, and the leger with 
the journal. Each book ſhould be carefully reviſed, 
and compared with the book from way it is poſted. 

Ilowing direc- 
tions : | 

Begin with the firſt journal-poſt, and turn to the fo- 
lio of the leger where the Dr. is entered, which you 
are directed to by the marginal reference, and compare 
the date, entry, and ſum. If you find them to cor- 
reſpond, it is well; if not, the leger muſt be altered, 
till it correſpond with the journal. Then place a dot 


before the reference- figure in the journal, and a mark 


A before the ſum in the leger. 

Proceed in the ſame manner to compare the Cr. of 
the journal - poſt, and all the following poſts in their 
order. The dots in the journal ſhow how far the com- 


pariſon is advanced, and the marks in the leger ſhow 
what articles are compared. y 


The ſums of accounts tranſported ſhould be left 
blank till the books be compared ; as an error in any 
article will occaſion an alteration in the ſum. 

40. Some accountants correct all errors in the le- 
ger, without erazing any thing, by the following me- 
thods: iſt, If the ſum be entered too ſmall, they make 
a ſecond entry for the deficiency. 2d, If it be entered 
too large, they make an entry on the oppoſite ſide for 


the exceſs. 3d, If it be entered on the wrong fide of 


the account, they enter it twice on the other; once, to 
counterbalance the error, and a ſecond time for the true 
entry. 4th, If it be entered on a wrong account, they 


charge the wrong account Dr. to, or Cr. by, the right 


one. 

41. We do not much approve of theſe methods, as 
they give the books a confuſed appearance; and would 
rather recommend the following rules: Iſt, If an ar- 
ticle be omitted, do not attempt to interline at the 
place where it ſhould have been; but inſert it under the 
laſt article when you diſcover the omiſſion, and mark 
a croſs X againſt it on the margin, and another at the 
place where it ſhould have been. 2d, If you diſcover 


a miſtake immediately when committed, correct it with. 
out cancelling any thing, as in this example, To Cach, 
ſay, To James Speirs received to account. zd, If you 
have written a line entirely wrong, or in a wrong place 
. 1 
write the word Error at the end, prefix a croſs, and 
omit. or cancel the ſum. 4th, Cancel errors, by draw. 
ing a line lightly through them, ſo that the old wri. 
ting may ſtil] be legible; by which it will be evident 
that the book has not been vitiated for a fraudulent 
purpoſe. 'The ſame method ſhould be followed in cor. 
recting errors in the journal. | OY 
42. When the compariſon of the books is finiſhed 
glance over the leger, to obſerve if the mark of * 
pariſon be affixed to every article. If not, you muſt 
turn to the journal, and obſerve if the articles be right 
which had not been marked. | 
43. Becauſe the whole ſum of the Dr. fide of the 
leger ſhould be equal to the whole ſum of the Cr. f 14. 
it is proper to try if they correſpond, For this pur- 
poſe, you may add the Dr. of every account, except 
ſuch as are already balanced, placing the ſums in an in- 
ner column, and extending them at the end of one or 
more folio's, as you find moſt convenient, to the outer 
column; and, as you go along, add the Cr. in the ſame 
manner. If the ſum total of both fides-be equal, it 
gives a preſumption that the books are right; if they 
differ, there is certainly ſorfig miſtake. This is called 
the Trial-balance. The labour beſtowed upon it is not 
loſt, as the ſums may be reſerved for aſſiſting us to col- 
let the balances; the method of which will be ex- 
plained afterwards. | 
44. If the ſums of the trial-balance do not corre- 
ſpond, the books muſt be examined again. For this 
purpoſe, begin with the firft article on the Dr. fide of 
the firſt account, and turn to the account where the 
correſponding entry is, which you will find by the fi- 
gure in the reference-column. If the articles agree, 
mark them with a dot. Proceed in like manner with 
the other articles on the Dr. of the firſt account; then 
with the articles on the Cr. of the ſame; and then with 
the following accounts in their order, till the error or 
errors he diſcovered. In complex entries, obferve if 
the amount of the ſums on one fide be equal to the ſum 
on the other. When you come to a dotted article, you 
may paſs it by, becauſe it has been examined already. 
If the errors be not diſcovered at the firſt reviſal, you 
muſt repeat the ſame operation again, till you bring the 
books to balance. Marks different from the former 
ones, or differently placed, may be uſed, to ſignify that 
an article has been examined a ſecond or a third time. 
As the detection of errors is the moſt tedious and dil- 
agreeable part of book-keeping, the accountant will 
be induced to guard againſt them with all poſſible care, 
when he has once experienced the trouble which they 
occaſion. „ 
45. Before we explain the method of balancing the 
books, it will be proper to direct the learner how to 
balance particular accounts. When we ſettle accounts 
with any perſon, and aſcertain how much is owing 2+ 
either hand, it is neceſſary to balance his account in 
the leger, and open a new one, beginning with = 
ſum that was due according to the ſettlement ; 45 
when we clear accounts again, we mult go back to that 
article, and no farther. : 
If any articles be charged on either fide, at the 2 
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of ſettling, 
waſte-boo ; 
journal and leger; and a remark muſt be entered in 


they muſt be immediately entered on the 


the waſte-book, that the account was ſettled, and the 


balance transferred to the proper fide of the new ac- 
count. This remark 1s tranſcribed in the journal ; 
and the leger account 1s balanced, when 1t occurs, in 
the courſe of poſting.  _ 5 

If the balance be due to you, write on the Cr. By 
balance due by him to Dr. new account, and inſert the 
ſum due you; after which, the amount of both ſides 
will be equal. Add the account, placing the ſums op- 
poſite to each other; and, if the fides be unequal, draw 
a diagonal line through the vacant ſpace of the ſhorter 
fide, and cloſe the old account by drawing lines under 
the ſums. Then open the new account immediately 
under the old one, or in a new folio if the old one be 
full, by writing on the Dr. To balance of former ac- 
count due by him. If the balance be due by you to 
him, the entries are made on the oppoſite ſides, with 
the neceſſary alterations. When the new account is 
opened in the ſame folio, it is unneceſſary to repeat the 


title; but the year and month, as well as the day, are 


repeated at the date of- the firſt article. | 
46. Sometimes when an account is balanced, one or 
more articles are left out on purpoſe: For example, 
oods lately bought on credit may be left out, and the 
Eetleben may only relate to articles of longer ſtand- 
ing. When this is the caſe, if the articles omitted be 
on the Dr. of the leger, we write on the Cr. thus, 
By articles fold him fince 1ſt January replaced : and 
when we have balanced the account, and opened a new 
one, we write on the Dr. To articles replaced at ſettling, 
furniſhed fince I January: or, if the articles were 
left out for any other reaſon, we explain the ſame in 
the narration. If the omitted articles be on the Cr. the 
like entries are made on the oppoſite fides. It ſhould 


be noticed in the waſte-book and journal when this o- 


peration 18 neceſſary. 

47. When we poſt any common article from the 
journal, we enter the ſum on the Dr. of one account, 
and on the Cr. of another: when we balance an ac- 
count, we place the balance ſum on the Dr. of the old 
account, and on the Cr. of the new one, or contrary- 
wiſe: and when we replace an article, as above directed, 
to the Dr. or Cr. of the old account, we place it after 
balancing to the Cr. or Dr. of the new one. 'Thus, in 
theſe entries, as well as in common pofts, there are like 


ſums entered on the Dr. and Cr. of the leger, and the 


general equality of the ſides is ftill preſerved. 


48. Merchants generally balance their books once a- 
year. The deſign of this operation is, to collect the 


various branches of their buſineſs, diffuſed through the 
books, into a conciſe abſtract; to aſcertain their gain 
or loſs ſince the laſt balance; and exhibit the preſent 
ſtate of their funds. If the buſineſs be of ſuch à kind, 
that moſt of the branches naturally come to an iſſue at 
a certain time of year, that time is the proper one for 
making the balance, Otherwiſe the end of the year, 
or the leaſt buſy time, may be choſen. 

49. It is proper, before balancing, to ſettle as many 
perſonal accounts as poſſible; to clear all arrears and 
ſmall charges; to take an exact inventory of the de 
on hand, as far as can be done; and affix a moderate 


value to _ article, according to the current prices at 
OL, » h | 


of from which they will paſs in courſe to the- 


the time; ſuch a value as you would be willing at pre- 
ſent to buy for. It is more proper to value the goods 
on hand in conformity to the current prices, than at 
prime coſt : for the defign of affixing any value is to 
point out the gain or Joſs, and the gain is in reality 


obtained, ſo ſoon as the prices riſe, or the loſs ſuffered 
| ſo ſoon as they fall; therefore it is impoſſible to make 


up a juſt ſtate of the affairs, unleſs the preſent prices 

be attended to. 4 
50. Theſe things being done, proceed to make the 

balance as follows: Prepare two ſheets of paper, ruled 


with money-columns, in the form of Dr. and Cr.; write 


Poofit and Loſs as the title of the firſt, and Balance as 
the title of the ſecond, | 

Prepare alſo ſome paper for computing the balances, 
and mark down the folios, titles, and ſums of each ac- 
count in the leger, in a regular order. If a trial- ba- 
lance was made, the ſums may be tranſcribed from it. 
Paſs by ſuch accounts as are already cloſed ; alſo the 
accounts of Stock and Profit and Loſs, which are al- 
ways the laſt of being balanced. Then ſubtra& the 
leſſer ſum from the greater, and enter the difference on 
either of the ſheets that the nature of the article points 
out, and on the fide of that ſheet which correſponds to 


the greater ſum of the account. More particularly, 


In perſonal accounts, enter the difference, which is 
the debt owing to you, or by you, on the proper ſide 
of the balance-ſheet. | As 

In the caſh-account, enter the difference, which 1s the 
money in hand, on the Dr. fide of the balance-ſheet. 

In accounts of ,goods or other property, if there be 
nothing remaining on hand, enter the difference, which 
is the gain or loſs, on the proper ſide of the profit and 
loſs ſheet. © Fob _ | 

If the whole be ſtill on hand, enter the preſent value 
on the Dr. of the balance-ſheet ; and, if this be dif- 


ferent from the prime coſt, charges included, enter the 


difference in the proper fide of the profit and loſs ſheet. 
If part be ſold, and part on hand, place the value 
of the quantity on hand under the ſum of the Cr. and 
add them, The ſum is the whole return that will be 
obtained, if the reſt of the goods be ſold at the eſti- 
mated value; and this, being compared with the ſum 
of the Dr. which is the whole expence, ſhows the gain 
or loſs. Enter the ſame in the proper fide of the pro- 
fit and loſs ſheet, and enter the quantity and value on 
hand on the Dr. of the balance-ſheet. 
Obſerve if the quantities in the inner columns be e- 
ual on both ſides, when the goods are all fold ; or, if 


the difference, when only part is ſold, be —_ to the 
quantity in hand. If they correſpond, you have a juſt 


account of the goods, If the Dr. be greater, there is 
ſomething lag, which you muſt enter on the Dr. 
of the balance-ſheet, and mark the cauſe of the defi- 
ciency, as inlake, waſte, or the like. If the Cr. be 
reater, there is an exceſs, which you mult enter on the 
Er. of the balance - ſneet, together with the occaſion of 

it, as difference of meaſure, or the like. 
In accounts ſubſidiary to profit and loſs, enter the 
difference on the proper {ide of the profit and loſs ſheet, 
When there is nothing written on one ſide of an ac- 
count, enter the ſum of the article or articles on that 

ſheet which the kind of the account points out. 

51. When you have colleQed all the balances, ſum 
up both ſheets, and add to the profit and loſs ſheet the 
7 1 | ſums 
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ſums of the profit and loſs account in the leger: then 
ſubtract the leſſer ſum of each ſheet from the greater. 
This being done, mark the ſums of the ſtock- account 
on your computation- paper, and add thereto the ba- 
lance of the profit and loſs ſneet, on the ſide which cor- 
reſponds with the greater ſum of that account: then 
ſubtract the leſſer ſum from the greater. The remainder 
will be equal to the difference of the ſides of the balance- 
ſheet, if the books be right, and the balances exactly 
collected. | 3 
52. We ſhall prove that this equality muſt always 
hold, from the nature of the articles collected. The 
Dr. of the balance-ſheet contains every kind of pro- 
perty belonging to you, and every debt owing to you; 


and the Cr. contains every debt owing by you: there- 


fore the difference of the fides ſhows what your nett e- 
ſtate amounts to. The profit and loſs ſheet, when the 
articles from the leger are included, contains every 


thing you have gained on the Cr. and every thing you 


have loſt on the Dr.; and the difference of the ſides is 
your nett gain or loſs. The ftock-account contained 
your effects and debts at the time the books were opened; 
and therefore, when the gain or loſs is added to the 
proper ſide, it. muſt ſhow the extent of your nett eſtate 
at preſent. Thus the ſtock- account and the balance- 
ſheet both point out how much you are worth at preſent; 
the one from your former ſtock, allowance being made for 
your gains or loſſes; the other from a view of your preſent 


effects and debts ; and they will correſpond, becauſe both 


muſt be agreeable to the truth, if the books be correct. 


53. Though the books muſt balance, if free from 
error, yet it is ſometimes difficult to adjuſt them ex- 
actly, eſpecially when the buſineſs is extenſive, and the 
error trifling. If there be ſtill a difference, which we 
do not think it worth while to make further ſearch for, 
we may cloſe the books, by making Profit and Loſs 
Dr. or Cr. for the ſame. This introduces an article on 
one ſide of the leger, which has none correſponding 
to it on the other, 5 


1 


54. The balance being ſtruck, your next work is to 
cloſe the books. Every article in the leger ſhould be 
poſted from the journal; therefore, the moſt regular 
way of finiſhing both is by inſerting the following ar- 
ticles in the journal, and poſting them in the common 
manner to the leger. „ 

iſt, Profit and Loſs Dr. to Sundries, for loſs, on the 
following accounts, The particulars are taken from 
the Dr. of the Profit and Loſs ſheet. 

2d, Sundries Dr. to Profit and loſs, for gain, on the 
following accounts. The particulars are taken from the 
Cr, of the Profit and Loſs ſheet. 
3d, Balance-account Dr. to Sundries, for debts and 
property belonging to me. : 

4th, Sundries Dr. to Balance-account, for debts due 
by me. The particulars of this and the former are ta- 


ut is balanced by ſome undiſcovered 


ken from the reſpective ſides of the balance-ſheet. 


5th, Profit and Loſs Dr. to Stock for nett gain; or / 
0 


Stock Dr. to Profit and lofi, for nett. boſs. 
6th, Balance-account Dr. to Stock, for nett flock, 
55. When the four firſt of theſe articles are poſted 
in the leger, all the perſonal, real, and ſubſidiary ac- 
counts will balance, and you may add them as you go 


along. In accounts of goods, if there be any defi- 


ciency, you muſt enter it on the Cr. in the inner co. 
lumn; and, if there be any outcome, you mult enter 
it on the Dr. before you add the account, Then the 
ſums of every account and every column on the oppo. 


ſite ſides will be equal. 


The only accounts that remain open are, Profit and 
Loſs, Stock, and Balance. The fifth poſt balances the 
profit and loſs account, and the ſixth balances the ſtock- 
account. It was noticed, g 14. that the whole ſums 
of Dr. and Cr. of the leger are equal; and therefore, 
if the ſides of every account, except one, be balanced, 
that one will balance of its own accord. The balance- 
account alone remains open, and, upon trial, you will 
find that the ſides are equal. This affords an additional 
proof, or, at leaſt, a different view, of what was de- 
monſtrated, with reſpect to the balance of the books, 
in 9 82. 33FF ne 

The lines above and under the ſums, at a general 
balance, may be drawn with red ink; and, at the ba- 
lancing of particular accounts, with black ink, for di- 


ſtinction. 


56. Some chuſe to inſert the particulars of the profit 
and loſs and balance ſheets in the reſpective accounts of 
the leger. If this be done, it is unneceſſary to enu- 
merate them alſo in the journal. —Some chuſe to balance 


the accounts of goods, whenever the quantity is fold | 


off; and we approve of this method, as it leffens the 
work at the general balance, which is always ſufficiently 
laborious. 1 8 VVHoV'!xxxx 


57. Thus is the ſtate of a perſon's affairs brought 


together, in a ſhort compaſs, under his view; and the 


articles of the balance-ſheet ſupply materials for a new 
inventory. 
der, and arrange the real accounts together, and the 
perſonal ones together. 


58. It is not neceſſary to begin new books, nor open 


the accounts anew, unleſs the old folios be full. The 
accounts may be continued in the former folios; but it 


is beſt to begin a new leger, if the old one be not 


likely to hold all the buſineſs of the next year. When 


one comes to have ſeveral ſets of books, it is common 
to diſtinguiſh them by the letters of the alphabet. The 
firſt walls hook journal, and leger, are marked A, 
the ſecond, B; and ſo on. . 

In the following ſpecimen, the waſte- book and jour - 
nal are placed on oppoſite pages, that the learner may 
eaſily compare them; and the rules are referred to by 


their numbers. 
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Edinburgh, JANUARY I. 1774 „ | Edinburgh, January 1. 1774. 8 6 
INVENTORY of ready money, goods, and debts, Sunmdries Dr. ie Stock for articles belonging to James 
belonging toJames Oſwald merchant in Edinburgh. | Oſwald merchant Edinburgh. | ' 
| | - L ie „117 1 ig 
dy mone 75 10 [Laſh on hand . . 10 
15 bol, ne at 135 L 130 — — Meal. For 200 bolls, ati 38 L130 — — ny” 
6 hds, Port wine, at L1I5 go — — i Hort. auine. For 6 hds. at Lis 90 — — 5 
10 reams paper, at 10.8 6d 36 15 11 2 Paper, For 7o rms, at 1086d 36 15 — 
120 ſp. five hank yarn, at 2 Tarn. For 120 fp. five hank, 
283d . | at 28 3 d 13 10 — | 
e o | —— 270 54 
A houſe in Lawn-market Edin. value goo — — 2 Houſe in Lawn-market Edin. value 300 — — 
ſames Boſwel| merch. Edin. | | 2 Ja. Beſwell mer. Ed. per ac. L73 4 — 4 
owes per account L 73 4 — -21T ho. Pirie writer Ed. per d' 12 3 8 1 
Thomas Pirie writer Edin. : 2 Henry Hardy merchant Glaſ- _ | | 
owes per de ieee | gow per bill - 75 —— 
Heory Hardy merch. Glaſ- TG A David Miller manufacturer 
ow per bill 75 — — | 1 Haddington, per receipt 18 — — 
David Miller manufacturer | —— 8 | 
Haddington per receipt 18 — — — — 3241 2| 8 
6 29 | | ——ů 824 2 
LIST of debts by the ſaid James Oſwald. = Stock Dr. to Sundries. 
To the Royal Bank per account L 230 — — 2179 Royal Bank per account L 250 — — 
To Tho. Smith merchant London per do 54 — — +3]To Tho. Smith merch. London per ace. 54 — —| 
To Will. Niſbet carpenter Leith per d? 28 7 3 *3]To Will. Niſbet carpenter Leith per d'. 28 7 5 
— 7 * —H4 7 3 
929 
Bought for ready 8 1 1 calicoe, at 3 8s 2 d 16012 — Calicoe Dr. to Caſh. Bought 105 yards, at 38 2d | 16112] 6 
vie III. LE; 
Sold James Cuthbert merchant: Leith 50 bolls meal, James Cuthbert merchant Leith, Dr. to Meal, ſold ö 
at 13 8 3 d PRE” . | 33] 2 <1] 50 bolls, at 13s 3 d - 3 33] 26 
Rule I. | 3 
1 PRAC 1 3 3 3 
Bartered 60 ſpindles five hank yarn, at 2 s 4 d, for 80 +3] Diaper Dr io Yarn. Delivered 60 ſp. five hank in | 
yards diaper, at is 9d - | 7]—|— .2| barter for 80 yards, at 189d - 7 — 
Rule III. Kr | q 
— —10.— | BY | = 10. — —— | 
fad William Niſbet in full - - 280 7 3] Villlam Niſbet Dr. to Caſh. Paid him in full 28] 7] 3 
Rule I. Ft 7 | N | 5 
— — — 13.— — — — —— . 1z. — 
bought from Will. Bruce merchant Sundries Drs. to William Bruce-merchant Leith [ 
Leith, 200 buſhels ſalt, at 18 8d L16 13 4 *3]Salt, For 200 buſhels, at 18 8d W 16 13 4 
320 ſtone iron, at 38 4d 53 0:8 :3]/ron, For 320 ſtones, at 38 4d 53 6 8 | 
4 3 70 — — 3 — 70 —— 
| | Rule II. | | 
— ——— 15. — — — — —15.— — 
wid 30 rms paper to Ja. Boſwell, ati2 8 L 18 — | Sundries Drs to Paper. | 
12to John Henderſon ſtationer | | . 2 James Bofewell, for zo rms, ati2s Li8 — —| 
Edinburgh, at 12 8 | 7 4 — 4] John Henderſon ſtationer | 
5 for ready money, at I1s 2 15 — | | | Edinburgh, for 12 129 74-5 | 
= : ——— 2719} 10h. For 5 118 2 15 — 
47 Rules I. III. 2 — - 27]19|— 
— | | 47 
Sola wenn — — — |— — 18.————— | 
ill. Hunter merchant Dunbar Sundries Drs to Salt, for 15o0bſh.atis 9d, Liz 2 6 
. 80 buſh. falt, at 18 9d, L 13: 2: 6 | ST 
| cved in part Rn L 10 — — 1 ah. Received in part - Lio — —| 
© owes the balance - 1388 ia Villiam Hunter merchant Dunbar, for 
— 131 2 23 balance due by him 3 
Rules I. III. | | | ee e 
1 Edinbarghy 


1 


— — — 
= y ——— — ISI I ů — — COA 
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Edinburgh, Janvary 22. 1774+ * E ine Jer 22. . 


— 


* — 


-F Nele from Henry * in pay- WEE": ay Caſh Dr. to Sundries. | | 
ment of his bill Ln — —-| | | -+2|To Henry Hardie. Rec. paym. of his bil L 75 An 

? And for intereſt on 45 2 10 — 17% Profit and Loſs. Rec. intereſt on do 2 10 — 

| — TT — 


Rue II. VII. 


7 
— 


paid T ro <2]Royal Bank Dr. to Caſh. Paid them 
| Rule I. 1 | $134 


„eee . 


- 
| 


—-26——— 


7 Bought from Alex. 8 Sharp merch. Dundee 500 ſp. | 2 Tarn Dr. to Saurer, for 500 fpindles four hank 
I. fourhankyarn, atis 11d L4718 4 | T7 Ja: L47 18 4 | 
Paid him in part - Lis — — To Caſh. Paid in part 15-7 al 
And the balance due him i is 32 18 4 F *4|To Alex. Sharp merch. Dundee for bal. 32 18 4 
| 12 47118 4 | 


Rules II. III. * 


—-30.— | 30. made all 
a 4 Received 150 bolls meal, 138 2d L98 : 155, in bar- IMeal Dr. to Sund. for 1 50 dolls, at 38. 2d L 58: 54 
ter for 6 hds. Port wine, at 8 16 L966 — — * 
Paid the balance | 2 15 — To Port- Vine. For 6 hds. delivered in | 
| — 98 ¹•5(— barter, L 16, : L096 
Rule III. o Caſh. Paid balance 1 If 
= UT 3 | . 
Edinburgh, 1/} FEBRUARY, 1774: Kg Kaen, 1/7 FEBRUARY, 1774. 
„Sold James Boſwell 2 James Boſawell Dr. to Sundries. 8 Receive 
48 buſh. ſalt. being the rem. at 18. 84d. L 4 2 —| 3. Te Salt, for 48 buſh. being the rem. e 79G Diſcoun 
60 ſp. five hank yarn, at 28 33d 617 6 at 18 84d L 4 43- 
1100 ſtone iron, at 3s 4xd 16 17 6 . 2 T Yarn, for 60 fp. five hank, at 2s 14 6 17 6 
| | — — 27 7— +3|To Iron, for 100 ſtones, at 38 43d 16 17 6 —— 
Rule I. | | e Sold Jar 


3 3 3. 3 — 6 3.— J . 0 6:87 60 ſpin 
Received from James Cuthbert in part OP 1 Caſh Dr. to Fames Cuthbert, Received in part | 
| Rule II. 3 5 | 
— — — 10.— — N 6 - IO, — 
' /|Bartered 22 reams paper, at 128 L1i3 4 — 2 Tarn Dr. to Sundries. For 3342 ſp. four hank yarn, —_ 
30 bolls meal, at 13s 6d - 20 5 — — 2; <5 11:08--: | { [Received 
| — 2 To Paper. For 22 reams delivered in er ſe 
L33 9 — | barter, at 12s | LI; 12 312 
rer n our hank yarn, at 28 - 33] 9|— -+1|To meal. For 30 bolls, at 138 6d 20 5 — Fad frei 
„Taken for the uſe of my Bop the remaining "Team 4 9 Merchandize Dr. to Fs OR for the uſe 
q paper, value — ee 2 of ſhop, 1 renn, value 
1 | | Rule VI. 
ti 1 15. 88 * ys 
Wo „Received from William Hunter in full L 3 2 6| 55 Caſh Dr. ts Sundries. - 
1 3 from James Boſwell in part 70 — — | 4 To Wiliam Hunter. Received in full L3 2 6 
; l Yo 73] 2] 6 27e James Boſwell, in part o- 
=. Rule II. | ; — 
Paid the Royal Bank - - 0 2 Rye Bank Dr. to Caſh. Paid them 
bl | Rule 1 l ; 
| 19. — 3 — 
7 Bartered 100 SRP calicves, at 3s 6d, L 17: *; Sundries Dr. to Calicoes. For 100 —_— oy in| 
: 4 barter, at 3s 6d, L 17 : 108. 
For one hhd. Port- wine L 14 10 — | 1 Port Wine. For 1 hd. I. 14 10 — 
Received the balance 3 — —| -I|Caſh. Received balance . Fro 
| — 11 — 2 — — 
Rule III. , 


Edin 


B O GR- K E EPI G. 1257 
(3) WASTE-BOOK. " _JOURNAE. (3) 
Edinburgb, 19th FEBRUARY, 1774. Edinburgh, 19th FEBRUAR T, 1774. 44 
Om Is meal for ready money, 5 | 5 Sundrizs Drs. to Meal. : 5 
ald 30 = 138 ? IL 20 10 — | II Caſh. For 30 bolls, 138 8d L 20 10 — 
45 to Henry Hardy, at 138 od 31 2 6 2 Henry Hardy. For 45 1 ec t 0 
27 to William Hunter, at 138 10d 18 13 6 4\ William Hunter. For 27 13s 10d 18 13 6 
52 to Baillie and Bell, Borrow- _ -4\ Baillie and Bell, Bor- 
ſtownneſs, at 13s 10d 35 19 4 1 rowſtownneſs, For 52 13s 10d 35 19 4 
— * TTT — 1060 5ʃ 4 
154 Rules I. TIL. | Þ | x 7384 | | 
— . —— 2 .— — — 11 — — —22.—— — | 
Drawn on the Royal Bank 5 = [i20|-|— AC Dr. to Royal Bank. Drawn on them 11720 —j— 
II. a : 2 | a 
Paid William Bruce in part IL 50 — — Sundries Dr. to Caſh. 
alexander Sharp in full  * 32 18 4 3 William Bruce. Paid him in part L 50 — — 
And Tho. Smith's bill on me at fight 35 — — | «4\ Alex. Sharp. Paid him in full 32-19 4 
| n— 117 10 4 T5. Smith. Paid his bill on me at fight 35 — —] | 
Rule J. - 55S . | —————|117].8 4 
Edinburgh, I/ Maxcn, 1774. | Edinburgh, 1/4 MARC, 1774. 
Paid charges and cellar-rent of nr” L's 2 6 Sundries Drs. to Caſh. 
Charges and loft-rent of meal 3 3— +3]Salt, Paid charges and cellar- rent 1 
| 4] 5] 6 Meal. Paid charges and loft - rent 3 3 — 
Rule IV. 111 — — 41 5] 6 
Received from Thomas Pirie in full L 12 — — Sundries Drs. to Thomas Pirie. 1 
Diſcounted him „„ I Caſß. Received in full L122 — —| 
b — — 12 3] 8 {Profit and Lt. Diſcounted him — 3 8 
Rules II. VI. Þ 1 9 8 . 12] 3| 8: 
/\9old James Dalton, Mancheſter | | „„ Fames Dalton, ates, Dr. to Yarn. 
60 ſpindles four hank yarn, at 28 dL 6 1 3 For . 60 ſp. four hank, at 28 4d L6 I 3 
zoo do do at 18 114d 29 13 gf | 2And 300 do. at 13. 1136 - 296 14-9 
— / — — 3515 (— | 15— 
360 | Rule I. 1 25 5 360 3 
— 12.— c | | —12.— — f 
[ Received from Jan Jonkheer Rotterdam 6 bags clo-| 4 Clover-ſeed Dr. to Sundries. | 
ver ſeed, qt. 200 Ib. each, amount per invoice "a\To Fan Fonkheer, for 6 bags, qt. 200 Ib. each, 
f 312, at 22d per 4. L 28 12 —-| is 1200 lb. amount per invoice, . 312, at 
Paid freight and charges I $5 — [| 1220 ; L 28 12. = | |] 
| | —— 29017 — To Caſh. Paid freight and charges 1 5 — {- 
Rules II. IV. 5 — 291 70— 
* 17. —˙ — — mmm 7— — | 
bartered with James Boſwell 2 bags clover ſeed, at | Sundries Drs. to Clover- fed. For 2 bags, at | 
L 6, L 12, for 2 hds. lintſ. at 55s L 5 10 — | L., 5 . L1i2 — —1 1 3 
fande in money 5 5 — — * AJ Lint. ſeed. For 2 has. recd. in bart. 55 5 10 — _ 1 
And he owes the balance I 10 — 7 Caſh. In part | 5 — — | f 
— 12 James Boſwell, for balance 1 10 3 
Rules III. I. jo | | 5 Ws Src , 4 
PM — ä | — — — - —— | | 
Pad Tho. Smith in full Lig — — Sundries Drs. to Caſh. | BY 
And for intereſt 1 10 — 3 Tomas Smith. Paid him in full Lig | 1 
| — 2010 .ri|Profit and Leſs. Paid him intereſt 110 — i 1 
Rules I. IV. ; | | 77 | | — <q 0... ' BY 
5 —,- — | —21.— | wks 
Ad 140 lb. clover-ſeed to John Scott farmer at Sundries Drs. to Clhyer-ſeed. 
eee 736 L4 9 6 5 John Scott, farmer at Haugh-head, for 
70 to James Cuthbert, at 72d 1 140 lb. at 72d L 4 7 6 
120 for ready money, at 72d $4220 ame Cuthbert, for 10 74d 2 3 9 Fon 
! yg 10 3| 9 Cab. for 120 id 3 12 
a — 10 
Rules I. II. es 1 339 4 8 


Edinburg! 
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(4) WAS TE- BOOK. JOURNAL. (a) 


Edinburgh, 2466 Mazcn, 1774. Edinburgh, 24th Manen, 1774. (5) 


| ” 


IT 


— 


| 


7 James Boſwell has paid the Royal Ba ak on my acc'.| 1/4 — — A A Bank Dr. to Fames 22 Paid them byhin 1 Taken f 

| Rule VIII. | - 550 OY yards | 
—  - 1 N 1 | : — —— — 

/ Bo ht from William Ainſlie merchant Alloa 2 T ſhare i its. Share of ſhip Hazard Dr. to Nitham Anfiem mercham: | — 


of the ſhip Hazard, for Alloa, bought 3 T ſhare for 


The Roy 


— — e e eee — — 
Sold Baillie and Bell, | | 


4 
150. {tone Iron, at 38 7d Laer 
I hd. Port-wine 15 5 — 
Rule J. 
| Edinburgh, 2d APRIL, 1774. | 
Sold for ready money + 
; 50 yards diaper, at 1s 11d IL. 4 i © 
30 bolls meal, at 13s 7d 20.3.2 
1 hd. lint-ſeed 3 3 -| 
160 Ib. clover-ſeed, at 74d 3 
30 ſtone iron, at 3s 6d 18 
Rule III. 
—5.— — 
/ Drawn on the Royal Bank for | 
Rule II. | 
/ Bought for ready Dy. 3 
30 caſks train oil, at 228 I. 33 — — 
3 S Jbolls meal, at 13s L 19 10 — | 
40 do. at 13 ad 26 8 
| — 45 16 6 
70 — 
| | Rule III. 
# Sola Will. . 30 yds. diaper, at 28 L 3 — — 
{And paid him - 30. — — 
Rule I | 
—8.— —— — 


„ Baillie and 1 Bel] have paid Will. Ainſlie, at my de- 


|Sold James Boſwell 20 caſks train- oil, at 27 s 
| Asold a Gordon merch. Stirling 


fire, balance of my ſhare of the ſhip Hazard 
Rule VIII. 
— 11. 


bend — 


Rule I. 


1 828 6 — — 


1 10 caſks train-oil, at 28 8 „ 
1 hd. lint- ſeed - 3 5 — 
| 35 bolls meal, at 13s 8d 23-18 -..4 
| — — 
| | L41 3 4 
Received in part - L 35 — 1 
jAnd he owes the balance $ 4:4 
| Rules I. IT. 
| gy i wee ee 
Paid Baillic & Bell's bill on me to C. Cowan, at fight 
Rule I. 


Rule II. | 


3801 51 


78016 8 


117 —— 


387180 2 


21 And 40 


28.— 1 


| Baill 2 Bell Drs. to Sundries. 


To Port wine, For 1 


3s Tron. For 1 50 ſtone, at 38 74 L 26 17 6 
1 13835 5 — 


nnn 
4 


Edinburgh, 24 wenn 1774. 


12. {+ Caſh. Dr. to Sundries. 
*3}To Diaper. 
To Meal. For zo bolls, at 1 38 7d 
47e Lint-ſeed. For I hd. 
47% Clover-ſeed. For 160 lb. at 74d 
3 


30 To Iron. For 30 Re; at 38s 63d 


For 50 yards, at 18: 11d LA 15 1 


* 


20 7 6 
3 3 — 
1 3 
1 


— 2 —— 


23 
* Caſh Dr. to Royal Bank. Yen ON «thaw for 


Sundries Drs. to Caſh. 

+$\Train-oil, For 3o caſks, at 22s 
I Meal. For 30 bolls,atizs Lig 10 — 
at 136 2d 26 6 8 


8 


— 


45 16 8 
70 . 

+5 " Willaim Ainſlie Dr. to Sundries. _ 
3. Te Diaper. For zo yards, at as L 3 — — 
To Caſh. Paid him 30 — — 


—-- 8 


——— — 


2 William Ainſlie Dr. to Baillie and Bell. 


+4 by them on my account, being balance of ſhare 


of ſhip Hazard 
—11.— 


Paid * 


E 


at 278 


Fames Boſwell Dr. to Train-oil. Sold bin 20 ences 


— 


5 To Train-oil, For 10 caſks, at 28 8 
41To L int. ſccd. For 1 hd. 


E. 

5 

George Gordon Dr. to PD Be 
5 

4 

Io Meal. 


For 35 bolls, at 13s 8d 


21 | — — 


L 14 — — 


— 


4 


3 
23 18 


—— — 


— 
— 


—— 


2 


Cali Dr. to George Gordon. 


Received in part 


— 


16.—— 


-4]Baillie and Bell Dr. to Caſh. Paid their bill on me 


to C. Cowan, at fight 


38 18 


| 


Elin! 


me, 1 


| comers wnnrmetnnn 
Received 
Rotter 


— — — 


2 for f 
ft 
Perl 


Due Thor 


. 


Due the R 


Previous t 
ken an. 
ware ho 

124 bolls 1 


V p. fo 


40 ſtone! 


z00 Ib, cle 


value my 


:nd my ſh 
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"HE WASTE-BOOK. ; | JOURNA L. (s) 
Edinburgh, 1875 April, 177 74+ | | | tra | | | ere. 0 18h APRIL, 1774. 1 | 
Taken for the uſe aſe of my family, the remaining five}. . «5 Proper expences. Dr. to. 2 For 5 yards taken 
? yards calicoe, at 3 Rev L ; IHN 3 ar ee, at 38 21d 8 
— 22. — n — 22.— 
The The Royal Bank k have paid Jan * 8 batt e on| Jan. 22 Dr. to. Reyal Bank. For his bill or on 
* me, 1 mdt. at my defire , | 28[12]— 2] mel mdt, paid by them | - 28112 
Rule VIII. | | 
| | — . 4 | 21. — | 
Received my proportion of profits on a voyage to; el u. Caſh Dr. to Share of ſhip Hazard. Received my pro- 8 
Rotterdam by the 3 — — 33 —— 8. portion of proſits on a voyage to Rae ap 33]—|— 
| * — none 20. — — — | ; 30.—— | 
Paid for ſmall charges on my buſineſs ee D Drs. te Caſh. FE 
| fince 1ſt January „ T2 8 Charge: Merchandize. Paid ſmall char- | 
Perſonal and family expences 32 — — 5] ges lince Jan. 1. Ls 3 WM 
| | ——| 37 3 8 Cr roper Eap. Paid perl. and family charges 32 = — —| - 
Rule VI. . 3 b | g | 37 3] 8 16 
Due Thomas Sharp, my clerk, for wages 99. ol Charges of 8 Dr. to . Sharp, i my | i 
Rule VI. | 5 clerk, Due him for wages - Ls | 
Ys Due the Royal Bank for intereſtt | 21] 2 _ Profit and Lab Dr. to Royal Bank. Due them for int.] 2|11] 2 | | | 
| Rule VI. 1 | | 
— — ro * Prof and. Lal Dr. o Sundries | for Ou of loſs. 1 
4 Previous to the balancing of my books, I have ta- +3119 9a | — 11 4 the 
; ken an inventory of the goods in my ſhop 15 | 4 4 5 oy Abrabundize 13 14 3 1 
ware houſe, | 57 Proper Expences — 32 15 10 1 
24 bolls meal, at 13 8 6 d L 83 14 — * See g 54 . — 47] 1] 4 1 
74 ſp. four hank yarn, at 28 47 8 — | , 1 if 
40 tone iron, at 38 4 d JJV 3 Dre. to Prat and Lf for articles of gain. 1 
300 Ib, clover-ſeed, at 6d | 7 10 —  »Uew L 9 18 — * 
e — Port. auine | . 6 15 — | 1 
901 L 145 5 4| | 2% aber 4 18 6 jr 
; ralue my houſe at | 300 El ae | - 23 3 1 
:nd my ſhare of ſhip Hatard | 140 — — 4 *3]|Calicoes * £172 :4 | if 
. 3 8 | 1 — 15 10 5 
L 58 | *3[lron - 2 7 11 | y 
2 a" $M +4|Chover-ſeed - $a 1 
33 L int. ſced - — 18 -| I 11 
/ [Share of ſhip Hazard 23 — — [1 
:5]Train-oil 5 8 — — | = 
1 ̃ 5 ag. ' 
17 4 pas _ | 
TT | 5 Ba. vw Drown Dr. to Sun, for 1 7 15 belonging to me. | 
71 To Caſh L 8 3 IO] 
27 17% Meal. For 124 bolls, at 138 6d 83 14 — 
2 To Yarn. For 474 ſp. at 2 s 47 8 — 
| | Amiſſing a + ſpindle. 7 
2 To Houſe in Lawn-market 300 — — 
2 T James, Boſwell 37 11 — 
2 To Henry Hardy - HE 2 
41 2 To David Miller . 18 — — 
3Te James Cuthbert 1 
35 37e Tron. For 40 ſtone, at 38 $ 4d 6 13. 4 
475 — Henderſon 171 4 — 
47% William Hunter - 18 13 6 
Te Fames Dalton 33 IF mf | 
To Clover-ſeed. For 300 w. at t 6d 7 10 — 
Inlake 10 Ib. 
r 5 To John Scott - 1 
gf 5 To Share of ſhip Hazard 140 — — 
| | | | To 2 Gordon 6 3 4 
Elinu 4 A. 
| Edinburgh, 


— — er 5 
— * 1 — 2 1 — 


B O O KK E EP I N G. 
a (6 JOURNAL. "ergy? 
| Edinburgh, goth Arai, 177. 


Sundries Drs. to Balance- Account 1 

iMeal. Outcome 3 bolls | 

.2|\Royal Bank - L $014 Ni: 

3 William Bruce - 20 — — 
Thomas Sharp 1 8 —— 


1 — — 3 | * 
IProfit and Loſs Dr. to Stock for nett gain 16013 8 


Astoct Dr. & Balavcs- ee, for nett ſtock J5 289 x 


þ — 


The next Joux AL would begin thus. 


| Sundries Dr. to Stock. | 

2 on hand | 7 3 10 
Meal. For 124 bolls, at 138 L 83 14 — 

Earn. For 474 ſp. 4-hank, at2847 8 — | 

Iron. For 40 ſtone, at 384d 6 13 4 | 

| Clover-ſeed. For 300 Ib. at 6d 7 10 — | | 


_— 4 


18 


Houſe in Lawn-market Edin- 


1 * Bb burgh, value L 300 — — 
Share in /hip Hazard. For 
1 Bd NY one third 140 — — | ; 
! . I | $ 


— — James Boſuell Edinburgh. 

5 I Due by him L 37 11 —. 
„ Henry Hardy Glaſgow. Do 31 2 6 

mpeg ee , RY De 18 — — , 


Fs. 


James Cuthbert Lei DD” 4:62 | 
| Fohn Henderſon Edin. De 7 4 — 
jp | William Hunter Dunbar. Do 18 13 6 
: 5 Fame Dalton Mancheſter. Do $5 5 15 — 

5 . John Scott Haughhead. Do 7: 6 
| George Gordon Stirlin Do 6 3 i = 
, | 8 g* 4 
; 164 3 1 
A | 57: 
| Stock Dr to Sundries. 
To Royal Bank. Due them „F 
be To William Bruce Leith. Due him 20 — 
„„ | Thomas Sharp, my clerk. D* 8 — — 


229 3 


—— — 7r— — — — 
- — 1 — 


— —. — — 
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— — — _ 

a 2 7 2 — 2 EE * . 
ne e N 9 —* F 
I — 2 PETIT * LS 

reer w DIC. 7 a# . 2 2 
3 F 

— — 5 5 e 
3 715 p * 
= f . — £35 >; + 2 
2 2 


L E G E R. 1 5 I 10. (1) 
| » 1 | | 
PIES | 1 | | Contra Cr. 1 | 
| | | | 1774 | 4:1 380 
To Sundries per J. 4 e $444 | 1312} 7 3 Jan. | [By Sundries, per J | [824] 2] 5 1] 
Iro Balance-account, for nett flock 55280 of 1 Apr. zo[By Profit and — for nett gain t| 160130 8 — 
84011614 | 840 * 
Profit and Loſs, TENT | | 1 Contra | < ps 
| | 1774 
To Thomas Pirie, diſcounted him 2 —- 38 Jan. 22] By Caſh, received int. on Hen. Hardy? 8 bil 1 
To Caſh, paid Tho. Smith intereſt i] THof—- Apr. 30 By Sundries, per J. - 65| gro 
To. Royal Bank, for intereſt due them 2] 2/11] 2 | | 
To Sundries, per J. - 47] 1] 4 | 
To Stock, for nett gain i 16130 8 ; 4 | 
C0 85 Wie: 
w ke . Un] Contra © | 25 Cr. 
aſh, 1774 | | 
To Stock on hand . Il 7510 — Jan. 3 By Calicoes, for 105 yards, at 38 2 d 13] 16012 6 
To Paper, for 5 reams, at 118 2] 2ſ5jſ— oy William Niſbet, in full 3] 28} 73 
To Salt, in part, per J. 9110 22 By Royal Bank, paid them 2100 |— 
To Sundries for Hen. Hardy s bill with int. | | 7710]— 26|By Yarn, in part, for 500 ſp. four hank fz 15]|-|— 
To James Cuthbert, in part 3] zoſ—[— . 130]By Meal, paid balance of 150 bolls i 215 — 
To Sundries, pn J. 731 2| 6 Feb. t By Royal Bank, paid them 2100 - | — 
To Calicoes, for bal. of 100 yada, per J. 3 3 21]By Sundries, per J. 1171180 4 
To Meal, for 30 bolls, at 13s 8d 1 200 — Mar.] 1]By Sundries, per J. 1456 
20 To Royal Bank, drawn on them 2120 12 By Clover- ſeed, paid freight and charges {4 1 
To Thomas Pirie, in full - 2] 12/—þ— 17]By Sundries, paid Tho. Smith, with i int. per]. 2c|1o] — 
!7[To Clover-ſeed, in part, for 2 bags 14H 5|-|— Apr.| 5 By Sundries, per J. | 7816] 8 
210 To Clover-ſeed, for 120 2 at 7x4 4 3112] 6 By William Ainſlie, paid him 5 30—— 
To Sundries, per J. | 38/1511 16]By Bailie and Bell, paid their bill on me ſt. 4 3818 | 2 
To Royal Bank, drawn on thi 4160 30 By Sundries, for charges and expences per J. (373 | 8 
To George Gordon, in part 5135 —-— By Balance- account 5 83 [10 
To Share of ſhip Hazard for ſhare profits p. J. 5] 33 | 
599511 59905 rt 
Meal, F Contra e Cr. 
a Balls * 4 By ] Cuthb , Bolls| | 
0 toc on hand, at 13 8 | _-][200|l]1 20! Jan. 3jDy James ut ert, at 138 3 50 21 6 
To Sundries, per J. at + 8 2d 150 98 15 Feb. 10By Yarn in barter, at 13s 6d | 30. 1 5 — 
To Caſh, paid charges and n — 1 31 3 190 By Sundries, per J. 154 [loo 5 4 
Lo Caſh, per ]. 7001 45/160 8 Apr.] 2 By Caſh, at 13s 7 d | 30{1] 200 7| 6 
To Profit and Loſs, for gain — ; 018 140 By George Gordon, at 13s 80 35|5| 231100 4 
Outcome „ 3 300 By Balance- account, at 138 4 d 12405 8311 4 = 
[+23] 287/12] 8 423] [287|1> 8 
3 3 DIG {5 ny 2 3 . 
Port- wine, : | 17 Contra Cr. | 
p Has 1774 His | | 
To Stock on hand, at L 1g - | 611] 90 — Jan. 10 By Meal, in barter, at L 16 | 611. 96. — * 
by Calicoes, in barter - 113] 14. 10|— Mar.|28 By Balli and Bell 100 15 5(— 
9 Profit and Loſs, for gain - 1. 515 _ | | 
r e | m__— e e 
FE | 111 5 1 „ 
— — . — — —2—1— | a 


Vor, II. VU Dr. 


4 E * : - 
K G — hw L — 2 2 rr T7 ES Par PT wt Ag ane GO, 7 
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| 1) L E GEX = a I oO 
| | : ook | Paper, | | | Contra - 1 Cr. | 
* 1774 e 1774 R. 
1 Jan. | 1jTo Stock on hand, at 10s 6d 70,11 36[15| Jan. [15]By Sundries, per J. 47) 27 
1 Apr. zo To Profit and Lols, for gain 1 41:8] 6 Feb. ſio[By Yarn in barter, at 128 12 13 * 
„ —[By Charges Merchandize, for ſhop-uſe | i ld 
bid | | y Charges chandize, for mop-u 14 — fig 
15 "4-1 Told « ſ | [ —1 
ih : 70] | 4113 6 FS x 45 4111416 
F E 
Fl Spindle, Spindles 
4 ; | 4H\5H | | | h TIT. 
vi 1774 pon: © WE i 1% bao gate. Þ 7 
1 Jan. | 1jTo Stock on hand, at 28 3 d 1201] 13100 — Jan. | 5|By Diaper, at 28 4d | - {008-3 
| 6 26|\To Sundries, per J. at 1s 11d 5 |-—| | 47]:3] 4 Feb.] By James Boſwell, at 28 33d | - | 60 C17] 6 
1 Feb. lic To Sundries, per J. at 28 334— | 33] | — Mar.] 5 By James Dalton per J. 360 | - 4 35115 
44 Apr. zo To Profit and Loſs, for gain — — i 2 3] 2 Apr. 30 By Balance- account, at 28 474 | 6 4708 
. a | : 1 Amiſſing „ 
1 8344 120 9746 8342120 97 
Houſe in Laun- market, | * Contra | — Cr. | 
| | +. | 5 | | | 
1\To Stock, for value - I1130c|—|- Apr. 30 By Balance- account | „ 5 Ny 6 
. B06 well merchant Edinburgh, . Contra e Cr. | | 
2774 | | | 
1H ro Stock due by him per account 11731 4 — Feb. t5 By Caſh in part 1 bs 
5 To paper, for 30 reams, at 12s 218 Mar. 244 By Royal Bank, paid in by him T2] 40 
i}T'o Sundries per J. 7) —. Apr. 0 By Balance - account 3711 
417 To Clover-ſeed, for bal. of 2 haps; per. J. 4 10 — , FR 
[11 TH Train- oil, "a 20 calks, at 278 5 27(—— | 
147111 — 100 
Thomas Pirie writer Edinburgh, N : bs: Contra 78 $2 = Cp, 
To Stock due by him per account 1 12] 3} 8 Mar.] 4 By "hy og in full, with diſcount, per J. Iz| 
Henry Hardy merchant Glaſgow, | Contra | | Cr. 
| 1774] 
IITo Stock due by him per bill 1 75|—|— Jan. 22 By Caſa in full - 1757 
[19][To Meal, for 45 bolls, at 135 c =: I * 2] 6 Apr. 300 By Balance- account a | | ; 310 
David Miller manufacturer Haddington, | 4 Contra EY or 
: 1774] |} | 
To Stock due by him, per receipt i! 18]|—|— Apr. 30 By Balance - account e Is] 18 
; Royal Bank of Scotland, | Contra Cr. 
7 | | | 1774 — 
22 To Caſh, paid them - 111000 — Jan. | 1jBy Stock, due them per account x 6. 
5 To Caſh, paid them ijtoc|—|— Feb. z2 By Caſh, drawn on them 7 
424 To Ja. Boſwell, paid them by == 2] 4c|—|— Apr. 5}By Caſh, drawn on them n 200 
ze. To Balance- account 5201 2 22 By . Jonkheer, for his bill IT them p. ST Fn 
30]By Profit and Loſs, for intereſt due them i. 
| 


N 
— 
ID 
1 
= 


——— — | T— oe 


L E G E R. Fo. 
3 1 6 | 
7 J Tho. Smith merchant London, | | 
4 22 To Caſh, paid his bill on me at fight i} 35 .— 
|<. 1//To Caſh, in full | i] 19} 2 
16 : : : | -— 2 29m 
IJ 54 —— 
—.— horn — Þ F464 x08 
Will. Niſbet carpenter Leith, 
10 To Caſh, paid him in full i 28] 7] 3 
| Calieoes, | 
| Ta. 
on ro Caſh, at 38 2d ossi 160612 6 
116 30 To Profit and Loſs, for gain 11 113] 4 
I5 | a $220 WHienelS 
og} | 18] 5/10 
A 3 
7 Cuthbert merchant Leith, 
| z To Meal, for 50 bolls, at 13s 3d 11 33 | 216 
21]To Clover-ſeed, for 70 Ib. at 74d 44 2] 31 9 
+ 35] 6] 3 
EU } I — 8 | 
7 Diaper, 
at 74 as. ö 
7 To Yarn in barter, at 1s 9d 802] 750 
zo To Profit and Loſs, for gain 1 
114 
40 bis | 7|15|10 
+: Salt, | ; | 
125 1 Buſh. 
1 1 To William Bruce, at 1s 8d 2003 16013 4 
iſro Caſh, paid charges and cellar- rent i 1 2| 6 
| 173 
7 _ 200 17 15 10 
. 1 
a utam Bruce merchant Leith, 
b. 22 To Caſh in | 
part I Ol] — 
30 To Balance-account 5 5 — 
18 A Las 
- ey |] 3 70 7 5 3 
Iron, 8 ae + 3666 Bot 
| 3 Stones | 
9 hs pla Bruce, at 38 4d z20|3| 53] 5| 8 
" o Profit and Loſs, for gain 1 i 21 71 
4 
1 1 
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320 | 55 — 7 
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| 3 1 1 
— — W ny ] : 3 e 0 — 
Dy: Jo. Tate flationer Edinburgh, | Contra 5 Cr. 
1774 1774 | | | 
Jan. [14{To Paper, for 12 reams, at 128 2 7] 4/— Apr. 30 By Balance-account . 5 | 
Dr. William Hunter merchant Dunbar, | Contra * WES On 7 
1774 * EY | 11774 | 
Jan. |18|To Salt, for balance of 150 buſhels, per J. | 3] 2] 6 Feb. 15 By Caſh in full 45 4: 
Feb. [19]To Meal, for 27 bolls, 5 3 s 10d 1 12 13 6 Apr. 300 By eee 5 ; th 
Dr. Alexander Sharp merchant Dundee, Contra 24 Or N 
1774 . r 
Feb. 22 To Caſh, in full a 32 18 4 Jan. |2o[By Yarn, for balance of 300 ſpindles, per J. 2 32118 
Dr.- | Charges Merchandize, - A contra | * S049 + 
1774. | . . i 
Feb. [1o| Co Paper, taken for ſhop- uſe, I ream 2] - Ho 6 Apr.] 30 By Profit and loſs . 1 19114 
Apr.|30 To Caſh, for ſmall charges ſince 1ſt Jan. 11 5 318 | 
ITo Tho. Sharp, for wages 1 
RUE I 
Dr.| | Baillie and Bell Borrowſtonneſs, | 2 | Contra : r. 
1774 | 1774 p | 
Feb. 19 To Meal, for 52 bolls, at 3 s 10 d 13519 4 Apr. 8[By William Ainſlie, paid him by them 5111914 
Mar. 28 To Sundries, per J. r TE 
Apr. i To Caſh, pd their bill on me to C. Cowan, 8t|!] 38180 2 
| 1171. 1110 
8 James Dalton Manchefter, | . | | Conzra Cr. 
1774 : ” þ 1774] | 
Mar.] 5|To Yarn, for 360 ſpindles four hank, per J.|z} 35|15}| Apr.] 7|By Balance-account - 5| 45115 
Dr. Clover-ſeed, | & fo ee nib 
1774 th. 1774 | | | th. || 
Mar.|12|To Sundries per J. for pr. * and char. 1200 29] 7|— Mar. - By Sundries per J. 8 400 12 
Apr. 300 TO Profit and Loſs, for gain Ji 5 * PN 17] By Sundries per]. AT IE 339] 10 J 
WE iy Apr. 2]By Caſh, at 753 - 160/10 513 
1 | +4} 30[By Balance-account, at 6d Zoos 718 
| Lewd SEES |  Inlake | 10 
1200 I | | — 
TE R | TT [1200] | 34/1 
Dr. | | F. en merchant Retterdama, | 9 Contra 8 | Cr. 
1774] |] | 1774.4 ' ary 
Apr.|22|To Ro. Bank, for his bill on me paid by them 2] 28012 — Mar.;12|Þy Clover-Teed, for 6 bags, per. ]. 6] 2 4 
Dr. 1338 1 : | Cntr, 6 25 
1774 ; | Has. | 1774 Has. | 
Mar. |17]To Clover-ſeed, in barter at 55 8 aq 9 Apr. 2]By Caſh | 3 14.4 
Apr.|30 To Profit and Loſs, for gain — 1 --[18 114 By George Gordon - 15 ; K 
| 2 6] 8.— : 1 
13 | ; | | | 
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Jun Scett farmer at Haughead, Contra | "A 
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q 11\To Clover-ſeed, for 140 Ib. at 74d 44 4] 7] 6 Apr. zo By Balance- account 4 5 41716 
" Share of ſoip Hazard, it | | Contra | Cr. ö 
1774 i 
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1 1 | F k 
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1 550 $647 VHW | 150ʃ— A 
[3 — 3 
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Caſks 1774 Caſts | | 
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| | 30 n : | 30 41—— 
17 — . —— „ 8 a —— | 
— George Gordon merchant Stirling, | | Contra | Crs 
| 1774 | V7, 
140 To Sundries, per J. | 41] 04 Apr. 14 By Caſh in part 0 1135 —— 
| | | | 300 By Balance-account 5 6| gol 4 
35 41]. 304 "| 41] 3] 4 
| Proper Expences, | 4 I» = --F is; © REO e FAT: TH Cr. 
'10] 1 ; 180 To Calicoes, for 5 yards, at 3 8 2d 33 15 10 Apr. 30 By Profit and Loſs — 32 15 10 
513 zo To Caſh, for charges fince iſt January 3 | BE 
10 57 —— — 
| 3201510 "ES 7h | '| 32|15}to 
18 — e E | SY} 
34/1) E. 1 | 
| | Thomas Sharp, my clerk e 4 Cotes | Cr. 
| | | MS 1774 
gi 1 To balance. account 5] 8]-|— Apr. 30 By Charges Merchandize, due him for wages|4| 8. — 
62 | oe 2 Jens . — 1 
: Balance-account, 5 1 | | | 8 | 1 „ 
To Sundries, per J P ed. > ha 
757012 3 Apr. 30 By Sundries, per J. 
i By Stock f l bh „ 
_— 757112] 3 
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Salt | — 1 — 1! 4 
Charges Merchandize 13 14 2 
Proper Expences - 32 15 10 
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The preſent article, it is hoped, will appear ſuffi- 
ciently extended for a work of this nature. It contains 
the general principles of Italian a rd ph and 1s 
ſufficient to unfold the nature and deſign of that art 
to the ſpeculative inquirer, to direct the accountant in 
common and eaſy caſes, and prepare him for under- 
ſtanding thoſe that are more complicated. In fact, if 
he have a clear apprehenſion of the ſenſe of the tranſac- 
tions, the tendency of the journal-entries, and the im- 

ort of the balances in the leger, he will ſeldom be at 
a loſs how to proceed. 


Subſidiary Books uſed by merchants. 


Tho? all merchant-accounts may be kept by the Waſte- 


bk, Journal, and Leger, alone; yet men of great buſineſs 
land it convenient, either for abridging theſe, or for o- 
ther ends, to uſe ſome others, generally called Suſidi- 
ary or Subſervient Boat; the moſt common of which 
are theſe nine following,. viz. 2 

1. Caſp-book. This book is kept in a folio form, 
like the leger, and ſerves to abridge the caſh-account 
there. On the left-hand page, or Dr. fide, Cab is 
charged Dr. for all the ſums received; and on the right- 
hand page, Caſh is made Cr. for all the ſums paid. 
Once a-week, or, which is more ordinary, once a month, 
this book is poſted to the leger; or, if you pleaſe 
firſt to the journal, by two entries, viz. Caſh Dr. to 
Sundries, for all the receipts, and »Sundries Drs. to 
Caſh, for all the payments. By this means the caſh- 


account in the leger will be ſo far contracted as to con- 


ſiſt of 12 lines, viz. one for each month in the year. 


2. Book of Charges of Merchandiſe, This book is 
only paged, and deſigned to abbreviate the caſh-book. 


It contains particular charges on goods and voyages; 
ſuch as, carriage, cuſtom, freight, cranage, whart- 
age, & c: as alſo other expences that affect trade in 
general; ſuch as, warehouſe-rent, ſhop-rent, accoun- 
tant's wages, poſtage of letters, and the like. At the 
end of each month the money- eolumns of this book are 
added up, and the ſum carried to the credit-fide of the 
caſh-book. | 

3. Book of Houſe-expences. This book is alſo paged, 
and deſigned likewiſe to eaſe the caſh-book. It con- 
tains all diſburſements for family proviſions, ſervant's 
wages, houſe-rent, apparel, utenſils, &c. The money- 
columns of this book are alſo added up at the end of 
each month, and the ſum transferred to the credit-hue 
of the caſh-book. | | | 

4. Irovice-book. This book, which is uſed chiefly 
by factors, is paged, and contains doubles or copies 
of the invoices of goods ſent to ſea, or of goods received 
from abroad. , 

5. Sales-book. This book too is chiefly uſed by 
factors; and into it is poſted, from the waſte-book, 
the particular ſales of every confi ned cargo; by which 
means the ſeveral articles of a ſale, that lie ſcattered in 
the walte-book, are brought together, and repreſented 
under one view, and that in a manner more full and 
minute than they are collected in the leger-account, 
Chis book exhibits the ſales of every conſignment ſepa- 


— ASCE — 


B O O LICE 
BOOKSELLER, one who trades in books, whe- 


rately and by themſelves: to which are ſubjoined the 


reſpective charges, ſuch as freight, cuſtom, the factor's 


commiſſion, as alſo: abatements allowed to buyers, &c. 
whoſe ſum ſubtracted from the groſs amount of ales, 
gives the neat proceeds. From this book, when a 
cargo is ſold off, an account of ſales is drawn out, in 
order to be tranſmitted to the employer. 5 

6. Bill- bool. The defign of this Bill. Bool, or Month- 
book, is to furniſh a merchant with a ready way of know- 
ing the time when bills or other debts become payable 
to or by him. It conſiſts of 12 folios, one for each 
month in the year. The left-hand page contains the 
debts that fall due to the merchant in the month on 
the top, and the right-hand page contains the debts 
payable by him to others in the ſame month. _ 

7. Receipt-book. In this book a merchant takes re- 


ceipts of the payments he makes. The receipt ſhould 


contain the date; the ſum received, expreſſed in words 


at large, and alfo in figures in the money- columns; 


the reaſon why; and whether in full or in part; and 
muſt be ſigned by the perſon receiving. But there is 
no occaſion to mention the merchant's name ; for the 
book being his own, ſufficiently implies that. 

8. Letter-book. It is very imprudent in any perſon 


to fend away a letter of buſineſs, without keeping a a 


double of it to himſelf ; and therefore, to prevent the 
bad conſequences of ſuch a careleſs practice, merchants 
are provided with a "_ book in folio, into which is 
copied verbatim every letter of buſineſs before it be 
ſent off. So that this book, together with the letters 
received (which muſt alſo be carefully kept in files or 
boxes), makes a complete hiſtory of all the dealings 
that paſs betwixt a merchant and his correſpondents ; 


which may be very uſeful and neceſſary on many oc- 


caſions. SY ' | 

9. Pocket-baok. This is a ſmall book, of a portable 
ſize, which a merchant carries in his pocket when bu- 
ſineſs calls him abroad to a tavern, a fair, the country, 


or other places. In this he ſets down the bargains he 


makes, the expences he is at, the debts he pays, or ſums 
he receives, with every other part of bufineſs he tranſ- 
acts while abroad; as alſo any occurrence or piece of 
news he thinks worth while to record. And when he 
comes home to his counting-houle or thop, he transfers 
the things contained in this book, each to their pro- 
per places in the waſte- book, or books ſubſidiary. 
Factors of great buſineſs ſometimes keep another 
{mall book, called the /Hemerandum-book. Into this 
book is copied, from letters as they come to hand, ſhort 
notes of the ſeveral commiſſions for buying goods con- 


tained in them; and as the commiſſions are effected, 


the notes are croſſed, or have ſome mark affixed to 
them. This is more convenient in doing buſineſs, than 
to be continually running to the letters themſelves. 
The above are the ſubſidiary books moſt in uſe : 
but a merchant is not tied down or reſtricted to them; 


he may keep ſome, and neglect others, or invent more, 


as the nature of bis buſineſs requires, and he finds con- 
venient. 


#. 
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Bookſellers are in many places ranked among the 


ther he prints them himſelf, or gives them to be printed members of univerſities, and intitled to the privilege 
of ſtudenta, as at Tubingen, Saliſburg, and Paris, where 
7 % they 


y others, 
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Boom they have always been diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar and 


| 


Boot- 


of balæna. 


mechanical traders, and exempted from divers taxes 
and impoſit ions laid upon other companies. 

The traffic of books was anciently very inconſider- 
able, inſomuch that the book-merchants of England, 
France, Spain, and other countries, were diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of /ationers, as having no ſhops, 
but only ſtalls and ſtands in the ſtreets. During this 
ſtate, the civil magiſtrates took little notice of the book- 
ſellers, leaving the government of them to the univer- 
fities, to whom they were ſuppoſed more immediate 
retainers ; who accordingly gave them laws and regula- 
tions, fixed prices on their books, examined their cor- 
redneſs, and puniſhed them at diſcretion. 

But when, by the invention of printing, books and 
bookſellers began to multiply, it became a matter of 
more conſequence; and the ſovereigns took the. direc- 
tion of them into their own hands, giving them new 
ſtatutes, appointing officers to fix prices, and granting 
licences, privileges, &c. : FL» 

BOOM, in the ſea language, a long piece of tim- 
ber with which the clew of the ſtudding fail is ſpread 
out; and ſometimes the boom is uſed to ſpread or boom 
out the clew of the main- maſt. 1 8 

Boom, denotes alſo a cable ſtretched athwart the 


mouth of a river or harbour; with yards, top-maſts, 


battling or ſpars of wood laſhed to it, to prevent an 
enemy's coming in. e 

BOOMING, among failors, denotes the application 
of a boom to the ſails. A ſhip 13 ſaid to come boom- 
ing forwards, when ſhe comes with all the fail ſhe can 
make. f | SHE 

BOOPTHALMUS, a kind of agate with large 
circles in it, bearing ſome reſemblance to an ox's eye, 
from whence it has got this name. 

BOOPS, in zoology, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
See BALENA. 

BOOT, a leathern cover or defence for the leg, uſed 
on horeſeback, both to keep the body more firm, and 
defend the part from the injuries of the weather. Boots 
ſeem to have taken their name from the reſemblance 
they bear to a ſort of jacks or leathern bottles formerly 
in uſe, and called bottæ, in the old French bouts. Borel 
derives the name from the old French word bot, a ſtump, 
by reaſon the boot gives the leg this appearance. The 
Chineſe have a kind of boots made of ſilk or fine ſtuff 
lined with cotton, a full inch thick, which they always 
wear at home. 'This people are always booted; and 


when a viſit is made them, if they happen to be with- 


out their boots, their gueſt muſt wait til] they put 
them on. They never ſtir out of doors without their 
boots on; and their ſcrupulouſneſs in this reſpe& is 
the more remarkable as they are always carried 1n their 
chairs. | | 

The boot was much uſed by the ancients, by the 
foot as well as by the horſemen. It was called by the 
ancient Romans ocrea; in middle-age writers, greva, 
gamberia, bainberga, bembarga, or benbarga. The boot 
is ſaid to have been the invention of the Carians. It 


was at firſt made of leather, afterwards of braſs or iron, 
It was 


and was proof both againſt cuts and thruſts. 
from this that Homer calls the Greeks brazen-booted. 
The boot only covered half the leg; ſome ſay the right 
leg, which was more advanced than the left, it bein 

advanced forwards in an attack with the ſword ; but 
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in reality it appears to have been uſed on either le 
and ſometimes on both. Thoſe who fought with FA. 4 


or other miſſive weapons, advanced the left leg fore. 


moſt, ſo that this only was booted. 

Boor - Tree, or Boot-laſt, an inſtrument uſed by ſhoe. 
makers to widen the leg of a boot. It is a wooden 
cylinder flit into two parts, between which, when it is 
put into the boot, they drive by main force a wedge or 
quoin. 8 


* 


ſphere, conſiſting of 23 ſtars according to Ptolemy's 
catalogue, of 18 in Tycho's, of 34 in Bayer's, of 52 
in Hevelius's, and of 54 in Mr Flamſtead's catalogue. 
BOOTH (Barton), a famous Engliſh actor, born 
in Lancaſhire in 1681, and educated in Weſtminſter 
ſchool under the celebrated Dr Buſby, where his ſuc. 
ceſs in the Latin plays cuſtomarily performed by the 
ſcholars gave him an inclination for the ſtage. He 
was intended for the church ; but running away from 
ſchool to Dublin, he there commenced actor. His firſt 
appearance was in the part of Oroonoko, in which he 
came off with every teſtimonial of approbation from the 
audience. From this time he continued daily impro- 


ving; and, after two ſucceſsful campaigns in that king- 


dom, conceived thoughts of returning to his native 
country, and making a trial of his abilities on the Eng- 
liſh ſtage. To this end, he firſt, by letter, reconciled 
himſelf to his friends; and then, as a farther ſtep to- 
wards inſuring his ſucceſs, obtained a recommendation 


from Lord Fitzharding (one of the lords of the bed- 


_ chamber to prince George of Denmark) to Mr Bet- 


terton, who with great candour and good-nature took 
him under his care, and gave him all the aſſiſtance in 
his power. The firſt part Mr Booth appeared in at 
London was that of Maximus in Lord Rocheſter's Va- 
lentinian, his reception in which exceeded even his moſt 


ſanguine expectations; and very ſoon after his perform- 


ance of Artaban, in Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother, 
which was a new tragedy, eſtabliſhed his reputation, 
as ſecond at leaſt to his great inſtructor. 
the Diſtreſſed Mother, was another part in which he 
ſhone without a rival. But he was indebted to a happy 
coincidence of merit and chance, for that height of 
fame which he at length attained in the character of 
Cato, as drawn by Mr Addiſon, in 1912. For this 
play being confidered as a party one, the Whigs, in 
favour of whoſe principles it was apparently written, 
thought it their duty ſtrongly to ſupport it, while at 
the le time the Tories, who had too much ſenſe to 
appear to confider it as a reflection on their adminiſtra- 
tion, were ſtill more vehement in their approbation of 
it, which they carried to ſuch an height, as even to 
make a collection of 50 guineas in the boxes during the 
performance, and preſent them to Mr Booth with this 
compliment, . That it was a flight acknowledgment 
for his honeſt oppoſition to a perpetual dictator, and 
his dying ſo bravely in the cauſe of liberty.” Befides 
this, he had a preſent of an equal ſum from the ma- 
nagers, in conſideration of the great ſucceſs of the play, 
which they attributed in a good meaſure to his extra- 


ordinary merit in the performance; and certain it 15 


that no one ſince that time has ever equalled, or even 
nearly approached, his excellence in that character.— 
But theſe were not the only advantages which were to 
accrue to Mr Booth from his ſucceſs in this part 3 * 


BOOTES, a conflalletion of the northern hemi. | 


Pyrrhus, in 


. 


| Booth 


Booth, 
booty. 
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Bolingbroke, then one of the principal ſecretaries 
— _ 0. little time after procured a Pecial licence 
— from queen Anne, recalling all the former ones, and 
nominating Mr Booth as joint manager with Wilks, 
Cibber, and Dogget; none of whom were pleaſed at 
it ; but the laſt eſpecially took ſuch diſguſt as to with- 
draw himſelf from any further ſhare in the management. 
In 1704, Mr Booth had married a daughter of Sir 
William Barkham Bart. who died in 1710, without 
iſſue. Being now eſtabliſhed in the management, he 
once more turned his thoughts towards matrimony z 
and in the year 1719 united himſelf to the celebrated 
Miſs Heſter Santlow, a woman of a moſt amiable diſ- 
oſition, whoſe great merit as an actreſs, added to the 
utmoſt diſcretion and prudential economy, had enabled 
her to fave up a conſiderable fortune. During the 20 
years An which Mr Booth continued a manager, the 
theatre was in the greateſt credit; and his illneſs and 
death, which happened on the 10th of May 1733, con- 
tributed not a little to its decline. 
Mr Booth wrote a dramatic entertainment called 
Dido and Fneas ; but his maſter- piece was a Latin in- 


actor, his excellency lay wholly in tragedy, not being 
able to endure ſuch parts as had not ſtrong paſſion to 
inſpire him. And, even in this walk, dignity rather 
than complacency, rage rather than tenderneſs, ſeemed 
to be his taſte. _ For a particular idea of his abilities, 
we muſt refer to the deſcription Mr Cibber has given 
of him in his Apology; and the admirable charaQer 
drawn of him by that excellent judge of dramatic per- 
ſection, Aaron Hill, Eſq". in a political paper pu- 
bliſhed by him called the Prompter, which may be ſeen 
at length in Theoph. Cibber's Lives of the Poets, and 
Chetwood's Hiftory of the Stage. —His character as a 
man was adorned with many amiable qualities, among 
which, a goodneſs of heart, the baſis of every vir- 


was he diſtinguiſhed and careſſed, and his company 
ſought by the great, that, as Chetwood relates of him, 
not one nobleman in the kingdom had ſo many ſets of 
| Horſes at command as he had. 5 | 

BOOTY, whatever is taken from an enemy in time 
of war. — Among the Greeks, the booty was divided 
in common among the army, the general only claiming 
a larger ſhare. By the military diſcipline of the Ro- 
mans, ſpoils taken from the enemy belonged to the re- 
public, particular perſons having no right to them. The 
generals who piqued themſelves on their probity carried 
it wholly to the public treaſury. Sometimes indeed 
they divided it among the ſoldiery, to animate them, 
and ſerve in lieu of a reward. But this diſtribution 
depended on the generals, who were to conduct them- 
ſelves herein with great equity and moderation; other- 
wile it became a crime of peculate to lay hands on the 
pillage, as regularly belonging only to the ſtate. The 
conſuls Romulus and Vaturius were condemned for 
having ſold the booty taken from the qui. Among 
the Jews, the booty was divided equally between the 
army and the people, though under the kings a dif- 
terent kind of diſtribution obtained. Among the Ma- 


army; the other third to God, to Mahomet and his re- 
ations, and to the orphans, the poor and the pilgrims.— 


Pr rer 


„ 


ſcription to the memory of Mr William Smith, a cele- 
brated actor, who died while he was young. —As an 


tue, was remarkably conſpicuous; and ſo particularly 


ometans, two thirds of the ſpoils are allowed to the 
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Among us, formerly the booty was divided among the 
ſoldiery. If the general be in the field, every body 
takes what he can lay hold on: if the general be abſent, 
the booty is diſtributed among the Coldiery, two parts 
being allowed to the cavalry, and one to the infantry. 
A captain is allowed ten ſhares, a lieutenant fix, and a 
cornet four. | 

BOPPART, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Rhine, and EleQorate of Treves; it is ſeated at 
the foot of a mountain near the Rhine, in E. Long. 7. 
35. N. Lat. 50. 19. AT | 

BOPSINGEN, a town of Suabia in Germany, 
ſeated on the river Egar, in E. Long. 9. 55. N. Lat. 
48 | 


Boppart 
{ 


Borbonia. 


1 | | 
BOQUINIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of here- - 


tics, ſo called from Boquinus their founder, who taught 
that Chriſt did not die for all mankind, but only for 
the faithful, and conſequently was only a particular 
Saviour, | 
 BORAGO, in botany, a ſynonime of the Ancavsa.' 
BORAK, among Mahometans, a fabulous animal, 
jy. 04 to be of the middle kind between an aſs and 
a 


ule, whereon their prophet was carried in his noc- 


turnal flight from Jeruſalem into the heavens. This a- 


nimal the Arabians call 4/-Borak, q. d. ſhining. The 
night when the journey was performed is called Lailat 
al Meeraga, i. e. the night of aſcenſion 5 and the flight 
itſelf Al Meſra ; concerning which there are a multi- 
tude of traditions. 


BORA, a faline ſubſtance brought from the Eaſt 


Indies, much uſed in the ſoldering of metals, making f 
laſs, &c . As a medicine too it has by ſome been held f See Chemi- 


in conſiderable eſteem; but its virtues in this way have 2, of w_ 
—2 3 ö 


Glaſs. 


neveryet been ſufficiently aſcertained by experience, tho? 
Dr Lewis thinks there are ſtrong reaſons for believing 


them greater than they are generally ſuppoſed. In 


doſes of half a dram or two ſcruples, it is recommended 


as a diuretic, emmenagogue, and promoter of deli. 


very; with this laſt view it was an ingredient in the 
pulvis ad partum, or powder to promote delivery, of 
the Edinburgh college. Mr Biſſet, in an eſſay on the 
medical conſtitution of Great Britain, recommends a 


ſolution of this ſalt in water, as the moſt powerful diſ- 


ſolvent yet known of aphthous cruſts in the mouth and 
fauces of children. Dr Alſton of Edinburgh ſays that 
it ſhould be diſſolved when taken inwardly, for that 
the ſtomach is not able to melt it; but that, if given 
in a diſſolved Rate, it enters the vaſa minima, mixes with 
the blood, and dilutes it. If given in powder, it is e- 
metie; but, mixed with aromatics, this quality is 
checked; and in the fluor albus it is ſaid to be a ſpe- 
cific. Its doze is from five grains to half a dram. Ex- 


ternally uſed, borax is ſaid to be a better coſmetic than 


biſmuth, and is undoubtedly much ſafer. 4 
BORBETOMAGUS, (anc. geog.), a city of the 
Vangiones on the Rhine; now Worms, in Germany. 
BORBONIA, in botany, a genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants, for 
which there 13 no Engliſh name. There are fix ſpecies, 
all of which are natives of warm countries. They are 
a kind of broom ; and in the- places where they grow 
naturally, they rife to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
but in Europe ſeldom rife more than four or five. They 
muſt be kept conſtantly in the ſtove, and may be pro- 
pagated by laying down the young ſhoots; but as theſe 
| r 3 
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B O R ([ 1272 ] B OR 
Borborites are generally two years before they put forth proper learning, but too volatile and inconftant, Bale and Bots 
| roots, the moſt eligible method 1s by feeds, which muſt ſome others, on the contrary, abuſe him groſsly. His N 
SO... procured from thoſe places where they grow na- writings are, 1. A book of the introduction of know. Pore, orgis. 
turally, as they do not come to perfection in this country. ledge, the whych doth teach a man to ſpeak part of - © 
BORBORITES, in church-biſtory, a ſe& of gno- all manner of languages, &c, Lond, 1542, 4to; ded;. 
ſics, in the ſecond century, who, befides embracing the cated, from Montpelier, to the lady Mary daughter 
errors of theſe heretics, denied the laſt judgment. Their to Henry VIII. It is written partly in verſe, and 
name comes from the Greek Borboros, filth; on ac- partly in proſe, containing 39 chapters, before each 
count of a cuſtom they had of daubing their faces and of which is a wooden print of a man. 2. The brevi. 
bodies with dirt and filth. | | ary of health, wherein are remedies for all manner 
BORCH, a town of the duchy of Magdeburgh in of ſickneſſes and diſeaſes, & c. Lond. 1 547, &C. zto, 
Lower Saxony, ſeated on the river Elbe, in E. Long. 3. Dietary of health, Lond. 1576, 8vo. 4. Phe 
12. 14. N. Lat. 52. 25. | merry tales of the madmen of Gotham. Printed, ſays 
BORCHLOEN, a town of the biſhopric of Liege Wood, in the time of Henry VIII. in whoſe reign, and 
in Germany, fituated in E. Long. 5. 28. N. Lat. after, it was accounted a book full of wit and mirth by 
50. 50. | | | ſcholars and gentlemen. Afterwards being often printed, 
BORCOVIUM, (anc. geog. ), a town of the Otta- it is now ſold only on the ſtalls of ballad-fingers, 
dini in Britain, now Berwick on Tweed. A. right pleaſant and merry hiſtory of the myluer of 
BORD-HALFeEnNyY, a ſmall toll by cuſtom paid Abington, with his wife and his fair daughter, and of 
to the lord of the town for ſetting up boards, tables, two poor ſcholars of Cambridge. Lond. printed by 
booths, &c. in fairs and markets. Richard Jones, 4to. 6. A book of every region, 
Boxp-Lands, the demeſnes which lords keep in their country, and province; which ſhews the miles and 
hands for the maintenance of their board or table. Fe leagues diltance from city to city, and from town to 
Boxp-Lode, a ſervice required of tenants to carry town, with the noted things in the ſaid cities and towns, 
timber out of the woods of the lord to his houſe. It Wood fays that the author lent the manuſcript of this 
is alſo uſed to ſignify the quantity of proviſion which book to his friend Thomas Cromwell, who Joſt it, to 
the bordarii or bordmen paid for their bord-lands. the great grief of the author, who would otherwiſe 
Bop - Service, the tenure of bord-jands, by which have publithed it. In this inſtance, however, the an- 
ſome lands in certain places are held of the biſhop of tiquary was miſinformed; for it has fince been publiſhed 
London, and the tenants now pay ſixpence per acre, by Hearne at the end of Benedictus abbas Peterb. de 
in lieu of ſending proviſion anciently for their lord's vita Henrici II. Oxf. 1735, 8vo. 7. The principles 
table. | | of aſtronomy, the whych diligently perſecuted is in a 
BORDAT, in commerce, a ſmall narrow ſtaff, manner a prognoſtication to the world. Lond. printed 
which is manufactured in ſome parts of Egypt, parti- by Robert Copland, 12mo. The author ſays that he 
eularly at Cairo, at Alexandria, and Damieta. wrote this little book in four days, with one old pen 
BORDE (Andrew), a pbyfician, was born at Pe- without mending. 7-034, 34, Fd : 
venſey in Suſſex, early in the 16h century, and ſup- BORDER, in gardening, is made to incloſe par- 
poſed to have been educated at Weſtminſter ſchool. In terres, that they may not be injured by walking in 
his Introduction to Knowledge, he ſays that he was a them. Borders are made either circular, ſtraight, or in 
ftudent of Oxford; but of what college, he does not cants; and are turned into knots, ſcrolls, . nick and 
mention. He left the univerſity without a degree, and other compartiments. They are rendered very orna- 
entered himſelf a brother of a Carthuſian convent in or mental by the flowers, ſhrubs, yews, &. that are 
near London; but, not liking the ſevere diſcipline of raiſed in them. They are always laid with a ſharp ri- 
that order, he returned to Oxford, and applied himſelf fing in the middle; becauſe, if they are flat, they are 
to the ſtudy of phyfic. Some time after, he embarked noways agreeable to the eye: and as for their breadth, 
for the Continent ; and, as he himſelf expreſſes it, © tra- the largeſt are allowed five or ſix feet, and the ſmalleſt 
velled through and round about Chriſtendom, and out commonly four. | 
of Chriſtendom into ſome parts of Africa.” In the BORDUNI, or Boxpone, (Paris), an excellent 
years 1541 and 1542, herefided at Montpelier in France, Italian painter, was born at Venice about thezyear 
where he was made doctor of phyſic, and after his re- 1512; and, being of a noble family, had a polite edu- 
turn to England was incorporated into the ſame degree cation. He was the diſciple of Titian; but has been 
at Oxford. From the preface to his introduction above admired more for the delicacy of his pencil than for the 
mentioned, it appears that he had been in Scotland, truth of his outlines, He was at the court of France 
which probably was ſoon after his return from France. in the reign of Francis. I. who had a great eſteem for 
Having now ſatisfied his inclination for travelling, he him, and for whom he drew not only abundance of hiſ- | 
ſettled firft at Pevenſey where he was born, afterwards tory-pieces; but the portraits of ſeveral court - ladies, in 
at Wincheſter, and finally in London, where he is ſaid_ ſo fine a manner, that original nature was hardly more 
a to have become a fellow of the college of phyſicians, charming. He at length returned to Venice, laden 
and Grit phyſician to king Henry VIII. But, not- with riches and honour; and having gained great repu- 
1 withſtanding his eminence in his profeſſion, he had the tation in all parts of Italy, died in 1387, aged 75. 
1+ | misfortune to ſpend the latter end of his life in the BORDURE, in heraldry. See there, no 10. 
| Fleet priſon, where he died in the year 1549. As to BORE, among engineers, denotes the diameter of 
his character, Wood ſays, that “he was eſteemed a the barrel of a gun or cannon, or rather its whole 
noted poet, a witty and ingenious perſon, and an ex- cavity. ; | 
cellent phyſician,” Pits calls him a man of ſufficient, BOREAS, a Greek name, now in common uſe — 


Borel 
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B O R 
yorel the north-wind. Pezron obſerves, that anciently Bo- 
| reas ſignified the nor#h-eaſ? ewind, blowing at the time 
Porgiv of the ſummer ſolſtice. Boreas is repreſented in paint- 
Es ing like an old man with a horrible look, his hair and 


and tail of a dragon. M. Spierlingius has a treatiſe in 
raiſe of Boreas, wherein he ſhews the honours paid to 
him by antiquity. Boreas, according to this author, 
urifies the air, renders it calm and ſalubrious, pre- 
ſerves buildings from decay, drives away the plagne 
and other noxious diſeaſes, and expels locuſts and other 
vermin hurtful to the grounds. | 
BOREL (Peter), a learned phyſician, was the ſon 
of James Borel who publiſhed ſeveral poems, and was 
born at Caſtres in 1620. 
ſtudy of phyſic, of which he was created doctor, and 
practiſed with great ſucceſs in the city of Caſtres. To- 
wards the end of the year 1653, he went to Paris, and 
was ſoon after made phyſician in ordinary to the king. 
In 1674, he was received into the academy of ſciences, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing a great number 
of works. The moſt eſteemed are, 1. Hiſtoriarum 
& obſervationum medico-phyſicarum. 2. Bibliotheca 
Chymica, duodecimo. 3. De vero teleſcopii inventore, 
cum brevi omnium conſpicillorum hiſtoria. He died in 
1678. | . | 
BORELLI (John Alphonſo), a famous philoſo- 
pher and mathematician born at Naples the 28th of 
January 1608. He was profeſſor of philoſophy and 
mathemathics in ſome of the moſt celebrated univer- 
ſities of Italy, particularly at Florence and Piſa, where 


houſe of Medicis; but having been engaged in the re- 
volt of Meſſina, he was obliged to retire to Rome, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his life under the pro- 
tection of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who honoured 
him with her friendſhip, and by her liberality towards 
him ſoftened the rigour of his hard fortune. He con- 
tinued two years in the convent of the regular clergy 


ſtructed the youth in mathematical ſtudies. He died 
there of a pleuriſy, the 3 15. of December 1679, in the 
72d year of his age. He wrote, in Latin, 1. Euclid 
reſtored. 2. The theory of the influence of the planets 
in medicine, deduced from phyſical cauſes. 3. Of 
percuſfive force. 4. Of natural motions depending up- 
on gravity. 5. An hiſtorical and meteorological ac- 
count of the burning of mount Æt na, in the year 1669. 
6. Of the motion of animals; and ſeveral other works, 
tome of which are in Italian. | 

BORGIA (Cæſar), natural ſon of pope Alexan- 
der VI. was a brave general, but a moſt abandoned 
villain. See ¶ Hiſtory of ) ITALY. It is incredible what 
numbers he cauſed to be taken off by poiſon, or by the 
word; and it is notorious that ſwarms: of aſſaſſins were 
conſtantly kept in pay by him at Rome, for the ſake 
of removing all who were either obnoxious or inconve- 
nient to him. He experienced various turns of for- 
tune; and was ſometimes very proſperous, ſometimes 
the reverſe. He very narrowly eſcaped dying by poi- 
ſon in 150g :' for having concerted with the pope a de- 
ſign of poiſoning nine newly created cardinals at once, 
for the fake of poſſeſſin g their effects, the poiſoned wine, 
deſtined for the purpoſe, was by miſtake brought to 
and drank by themſelves. The pope died of it; but 


Lang ] 


heard covered with ſnow or hoar froſt, with the feet 


He applied himſelf to the 


he became highly in favour with the princes of the 


of St Pantaleon, called the pious ſohoolr, where he in- 


= 3 
Czfar, by the vigour of his youth, and the force of 
antidotes, aſter many ftruggles, recovered. He only 
recovered to outlive his fortune* and grandeur, to ſee 
himſelf depreſſed, and his enemies exalted ; for he was 
foon after diveſted of all his acquiſitions, and ſent a 
priſoner to Spain, in order to free Italy from.an incen- 
diary, and the Italian princes from thoſe dangers which 
the turbulent and reſtleſs ſpirit of Cæſar made them 
fear even though he was unarmed. He eſcaped from 
thence ; and got ſafe to Navarre, to king John his bro- 
ther-in-law, who was then at war with his. ſubjects. 
Cæſar ſerved as a volunteer in that war, and was killed 
in 1507. Fees 
BORGO, an ancient town of Sweden, ſeated on the 
gulf of Finland, in the province of Nyland. E. Long. 
26. 25. N. Lat. 60. 34. 
Bog co de St Sepulchro, a town of Tuſcany, in 
Italy, ſituated in E. Long. 13. o. N. Lat. 43. 30. 
Boxco de val de Faro, a town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Parma, in E. Long. 10. 36. N. Lat. 44. 35 
BorGo0-Forte, a town of the Mantuan in Italy, 
ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Po and Menzo. 
E. Long. 11. 0. N. Lat. 44. 50. 9 9 
Bos do San Domino, a town of Italy, in the duchy 
of Parma, with a biſhop's ſee. E. Long. 10. 31. N. 
Lat. 41. 53. 


BORGOGNONTE, a celebrated painter, whoſe true 


name was Giacomo Corteſſi ; but he is commonly called 
Borgognone, from the country where he was born, a- 
bout the year 1605. He was much admired and highly 
applauded for his admirable guſto, and grand manner 


of eee battles. He had for ſeveral years been con- 


verſant in military affairs, was an officer of conſiderable 
rank in the army, made the camp his ſchool, and form- 
ed all his ideas from what he had ſeen performed in 
the field. His ſtyle is roughly noble, full of fire and 


ſpirit, and there are a few prints etched by his own hand. 


Towards the cloſe of his life he retired to the Jeſuits 
convent in Rome, where he is ſaid to have taken ſanc- 


tuary to rid his hands of an ill bargain he had got of a 


wife. But happily ſurviving her, he lived in 
eſteem and honour till after the year 1675. 

BORIA, a ſmall town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Arragon. W. Long. 2. 2. N. Lat. 41. 50. | 

BORING, in a general ſenſe, the art of perforating, 
or making a hole through any ſolid body. 

Boxixno of Water-pipes. The method of boring 
water-pipes is as follows. The poles of alder, which 
is a very uſeful wood in making pumps, water-pipes, 


great 


&c. being laid on horſes or traſſels of a foot height, 


to reſt the augre upon while they are boring, they ſet 
up a lath to turn the leaſt end of the poles, to fit them 
to the cavities of the great end of the others. They 
turn the ſmall ends of the poles about five or ſix inches 
in length, to the ſize they intend to bore the bigger 
ends = the ſame depth, viz. five or ſix inches. This 


is defigned to make a joint to ſhut each pair of poles 


together, the concave part being the female part, and 
the other the male of the joint. In turning the male 
part, they turn a channel in it, or a ſmall groove at a 
certain diſtance from the end; and in the female part 
they bore a ſmall hole to fit over this channel. This 
being done, they bore the poles through ; and to pre- 
vent them from boring out at the ſide, they flick great 
nails at each end to be a guide in boring. It is uſual, 

however, 
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however, to bore them at both ends, ſo that if a pole 
be erooked one way, they can bore it through and not 
ſpoil it. | 
: Boxinc, in farriery, a cruel and abſurd method of 
treating a wrenched ſhoulder. See FaRRIERX, H xxiii. 7. 
BokiNG, in mineralogy, a method of piercing the 
earth with ſcooping irons, which being drawn back at 
proper times, bring up with them ſamples of the dif- 


examination of which the ſkilful mineralogiſt will be 


able to gueſs whereabouts a vein of ore may lie, or 


whether it will be worth while to open a mine there or no. 

BORIQUEN, one of the Caribbee iſlands in North 
America, near that of Porto Rico. The Engliſh for- 
merly had a ſettlement there, but were driven away by 
the Spaniards, It is at preſent without inhabitants, 
tho* agreeable and fertile; the air being wholeſome, 
and the water good. There are a great number of 
tand-crabs, whence ſome have called it Crab-iſſaud. 
W. Long. 64. 35. N. Lat. 18. o. FO SEE 

BORISTHENES, (anc. geog.), the largeſt river 
of Sarmatia Europea, thus deſcribed by Mela, who 
copies verbatim from Herodotus : It runs through 
a cognominal people, is the moſt pleafant of all the 
rivers of Scythia, and calmer than all of them in its 
courſe, and very agreeable to drink: it feeds very rich 
paſtures, and produces large fiſh of the beſt flavour, 


and without bones: it comes a great way, riſing from 


ſprings unknown; its courſe is a diſtance of 40 days, 
and ſo far it is navigable.” It is now called the Drze- 


per or Nieper. 


BORKELO, a ftrong town in the United Provin- 
ces, in the county of Zutphen, ſeated on the river Bor- 
kel, in E. Long. 6. 30. N. Lat. 52. 15. | 

BORLASE (Dr Edmund), an eminent phyſician 
and Engliſh writer in the 17h century, was the ſon of 
Sir John Borlaſe, maſter of the ordnance, and one of 


the Lord Juſtices of Ireland in 1643. He ftudied in 


Dublin college, and afterwards at the univerſity of 
Leyden, at which laſt place he took the degree of 
doctor of phyſic. He afterwards practiſed chyli with 

reat ſucceſs in the city of Cheſter, and was incorpo- 
rated doctor of the faculty in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. Among the books which he wrote and publiſh- 
ed are the following. 1. Latham Spaw in Lanca- 


ſhire, with ſome remarkable caſes and cures performed 


by it. 2. The reduction of Ireland to the crown of 
England. 3. The hiſtory of the Iriſh rebellion. 
4. Brief reflections on the earl of Caſtlehaven's me- 


moirs, &c. He died after the year 1682. 


BORMIO, a county depending on the republic of 
the Griſons in Switzerland. It is bounded on the ſouth 
by the eſtate of Venice, on the eaſt by the territory of 


the houſe of Auſtria, and on the ſouth and weſt by 


Caddea. It is 15 miles over both ways; and is divided 


into five communities, viz. the town of Bormio, the 


valley of Forbia, the Interior Valley, the Lower Valley, 
and the Valley of Luvino. Bormio is the only town in 


this diſtrict; and has a governor called a pode/ta, ſent 


by the Griſons to preſide in civil and criminal affairs. 


It is ſeated at the confluence of the rivers Addo and 


Iſalacua, in E. Long. 10. 10. N. Lat. 46. 45. 


BORNE, à market-town of Lincolnſhire in Eng- 
land. W. Long. o. 20. N. Lat. 52. 40. 


BORNEO, an iſland of Afia, in the Eaſt Indies, 


the hills by torrents. 
tin, and loadſtones. Birds neſts + are to be had in this + See B, 
iſland, which are eatable, and reckoned a great deli. Neſts, 


ferent ſtrata through which they have paſſed ; by the 
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and one of the three great Sunda iſlands. It is thought Borney 


to be the largeſt iſland in the world, next to New 
land; being 1500 miles in circumference. It is ſeated 
under the equator, that line cutting it almoſt through 
the middle. It is almoſt of a circular figure; abounds 
with gold ; and the fineſt diamonds in the Indies are 
found in its rivers, _— probably waſhed down from 

ere are alſo mines of iron and 


cacy. 'The beaſts are, oxen, buffaloes, deer, goats, 


elephants, tigers, and monkeys. This iſland has fine 5 


rivers, eſpecially towards the weſt and ſouth. In 


their monſoon from April to September, the wind 


is weſterly; and they have continual heavy rains, 


attended with violent ſtorms of thunder and lightning. 


The rainy ſeaſon continues for _ months of the 
year; and as during that time all the flat country 
near the coaſt is overflowed, the air 1s rendered ver 
unhealthful, and the inhabitants are forced to build 
their bouſes on floats, which they make faſt to trees, 
The houſes have but one floor, with partitions made 
with cane; and the roofs are covered with palmetto 
leaves, the eaves of which reach within four or five 
feet of the bottom. The weſt and north-eaft ſides of 
the iſland are almoſt deſart, and the eaſt is but little 
known. The inland parts are very mountainous ; and 
the ſouth-eaſt, for many leagues together, is a ſtinkin 
moraſs, which being overflowed in the wet ſeaſon 1s 
very unhealthy. PCD 

The Portugueſe, who firſt diſcovered Borneo, had 
arrived in the Indies above 3o years before they knew 
any thing of it more than the name, and its ſituation, 
by reaſon of their frequently paſſing by its coaſts. At 


laſt one captain Edward Corril had orders to examine 


it more narrowly; and being once acquainted with the 
worth of the country, they made frequent voyages 
thither. They found the coaſts inhabited by Malayan 
Moors, who had certainly eftabliſhed themſelves there 
by conqueſt ; but the original inhabitants ſtill remain 
in the mountains, and are ſtiled Beaſus, which in the 


Malayan language ſignifies a wild man. The moſt 


authentic account of theſe people is the following, 


vhich was extracted from the papers of father Antonio 


Ventimiglia, an Italian miſſionary. He was ſent to 
Borneo 3 Macao, on board a Portugueſe ſhip, con- 
verted great numbers to Chriſtianity, and died on the 
iſland about the year 1691. The Beajus have no kings, 
but many little chiefs. Some are ſubje& to the Moor- 
iſh kings, and pay them tribute; but ſuch as live far 
up the country, are altogether independent, and live 
according to their own cuſtoms. They are generally 
very ſuperſtitious, and much addicted to augury. They 
do not adore idols; but their ſacrifices of ſweet wood 
and perfumes are offered to one God, who, they be- 
lieve, rewards the juſt in heaven, and puniſhes the wick- 
ed in hell. They marry but one wife; and look upon 
any breach of conjugal faith, either in the man or wo- 
man, as a capital offence. The Beajus are naturally ho- 
neſt and induſtrious, and have a brotherly affection for 
one another. They have a notion of property, which yet 
does not render them covetous. They ſow and culti- 
vate their lands; but, in the time of harveſt, each reaps 
as much as will ſerve his family, and the reſt belongs 


to the tribe in common; by which means they prevent 
gnaeceſſity 


ol. — 


| Pornholm 
Bornou. 
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neceſſity or diſputes. With the Moors on the coaſts 


| Bornholm 
Jornholm, the Portugueſe for ſome time carried on a conſiderable 


Bornou. 


which, however, was afterwards ſurpriſed and plun- 
dered by the Moors, who put moſt of the people to 
the ſword. The moſt conſiderable river in Borneo is 
called Banj ar, at the mouth of which our Eaſt-India 
company have a factory. 
BORNHOLM, an iffand in the Baltic ſea, to the 
ſouth-eaſt of the province of Schonen in Sweden. It 
is twenty-one miles in length, and above thirteen in 
breadth. It has three confiderable towns, Rattum, 
Sandwick, and Nexia; with a great number of vil- 
lages; and is fertile and aue It was con- 
quered by the Swedes in 1658; but the inhabitants, 
under the couduct of Jens Roefods, voluntarily ſur- 
rendered it to the king of Denmark, on account of the 
bad uſage they received from the former. In 1678, a 
body of 5000 Swediſh troops, in their paſſage from 


ſuch of them as remained were made priſoners of war. 
The inhabitants defend the iſland by their own militia, 
without any expence to the crown. The commandant 
or governor reſides at Rattum. E. Long. 14. 56. 
N. Lat. £66 145 | a 
BORNOU, a kingdom or province of Zaara in 
Africa, extending from 12 to 22 degrees of eaſt lon- 
itude, and from 17 to 21 degrees of north latitude. 
he northern part 1s poor, and like the reſt of the pro- 
vinces of Zaara: but all the reſt is well watered by 
ſprings and rivers that tumble down with a dreadful 
noiſe from the mountains; rendering the country pro- 
lific in corn, graſs, and fruits, and giving it a pleaſin 
aſpect. The eaſtern and weſtern frontiers are divided 
into mountains and valleys, the latter being all covered 
with flocks of cattle, fields of rice and millet, and many 
of the mountains with wood, fruit-trees, and cotton. 
On the north-weſt ſtands the mountain of Tarton, ha- 
ving plenty of good iron mines; and on the ſouth flows 
the river Niger, which, it is ſaid, after running a great 
many leagues under a long chain of mountains, rears 
up its head again, and mingles its ſtream with the wa- 
ters of the lake Bornou in its courſe, from whence it 
waſhes the walls of the capital of this kingdom. The 
compilers of the Univerſal Hiſtory, however, are of 
opinion, that in theſe mountains the river Niger hath 
its ſource, becauſe no river hath been traced to the 
ealtward, except the Nile, which runs in a different 
courſe from north to ſouth, and the White river, on the 
weltern frontiers of Abyſſinia, which is a branch of 
the Nile. The eaſtern and weſtern parts of Bornou 
are inhabited by a people of a roving diſpoſition, who 
live in tents, and have their women, de and every 
thing elſe, in common; the word property, or any idea 
equivalent to it, being utterly unknown among them. 
hey have neither religion, laws, government, nor any 
degree of ſubordination; and hence they have been 


the ancient Garamantes, and this to have been the re- 
ſidence of that people. In theſe parts, the natives are 
almoſt to a man ſhepherds and huſbandmen. In ſum- 


recs they are warmly clothed with the ſofteſt ſheep- 
a.” of which they alfo form their bed-cloaths ; and 
indeed this is ſcarce a ſufficient defence againſt the in- 


ways 7 


trade, and at their requeſt ſettled a factory there; 


Pomerania to Sweden, being ſhipwrecked on this iſland, - 


ſuppoſed by Cluverius to be the lineal deſcendents of 


mer they go naked, except a ſhort apron before; but 
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clemency of the weather at certain ſeaſons of the year, Boromæus 
when a cold piercing wind blows from the northern 8 
mountains, that chill the blood in proportion as the on 
pores of the body have been opened by the ſcorching 

heats of ſummer. Baudrand and Daper affirm that 

the natives are ſcarce ſuperior in their War TAI") 

to brutes; not even having any names whereby to dil- 

tinguiſh each other, except what they take from ſome 

perſonal defect or fingularity ; ſuch as lean, fat, ſquint- 

ay; hump- backed, &c. In the towns, however, it is 
acknowledged that they are ſomething more civilized 

and polite, being many of them merchants; but of 

theſe towns, or indeed of the kingdom in general, very 

little is known. ; | 3 

BOROMAUS (Frederic), cardinal and archbiſhop 
of Milan. He, in 1609, celebrated the council of 
Milan. He founded the Ambroſian library, which 
he enriched with gooo manuſcripts, He left ſeveral 
works behind him, and died 1n 1632. 

BORONDON, (St), an iſland in the Atlantic Ocean, 
mentioned by ſome writers, particularly Linſchotten, 
in their deſcription of the Canary iſlands, as ſomething 
ſupernatural. It is ſaid to be abont 100 leagues di- 
ſtant from Ferro, probably weſt, though no writer has 
pretended to lay down its exact ſituation. Here it is 
affirmed ſeveral ſhips have touched by accident, and all 
agree in their relations of the ſtate of the inhabitants 
and iſland. They affirm, that it is perpetually clothed 
with a great variety of wood, chiefly fruit-trees : that 
the valleys are in a perpetual ſtate of verdure; and con- 
tinually decked with flowers, graſs, and. plants, the 


ſpontaneous productions of the earth; or with corn and 


pulſe, cultivated with great care by the inhabitants: 
that the ſoil is ſo prolific as to raiſe large quantities of 
corn for exportation; and that the ſhips that call here 
never fail of meeting with refreſhments of every kind. 
It is ſaid to be peopled by Chriſtians, who have a lan- 
guage of their own, apparently combined of a variety 


of modern languages; for, ſay they, whoever under- 


ſtands the European tongues may make ſhift to hold 
converſation with this people. It is remarkable, that 
no ſhips, expreſsly ſent upon this diſcovery, were ever 
fortunate enough to fall in with the iſland of S* Boron- 
don, though the Spaniards have ſeveral times attempted 
it from the Canaries. Hence it has been called the 
marvellous iſland ; and hence indeed we may conclude, 
either that it exiſts wholly in imagination, or at leaf 
that it is ſurrounded with ſuch currents as inſenſibly 
carry ſhips out of their courſe, and prevent their meet- 
ing with it. Some writers affirm that it actually diſ- 
appears upon certain occaſions, and ſhiits its poſition ; 
while others, with more appearance of truth, allege, - 
that it is frequently overcaſt with thick and impene- 
trable clouds, which occaſion the diſappointment of all 
the adventurers who have gone in fearch of it. 
BOROUGH, BuzxrovuGh, Borow, or Burgh, a 
corporation or town which is not a city. The word 
in its original ſignification meant a company conſiſting 
of ten families, which were bound together as each o- 
thers pledge. Afterwards borough came to ſignify a 
town having a wall or ſome incloſure round it: and all 
places that in old time had the name of borough, it is 
ſaid, were fortified or fenced in ſome ſhape or other, 
Borough is a place of ſafety and privilege : and ſome 
are called free burghs, and the tradeſmen in them Vie? 


burgeye:, 


Borovph 
Borrelliſts. 
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zurgeſſot, from a freedom they had granted to them ori- 
ginally to buy and fell without diſturbance, and exempt 


rom toll. T3 
Bos ovcn-Engliſp, a cuſtomary deſcent of lands or 


'tenements, in ſome ancient boroughs and copy-hold 


% 


manors, by which the youngelt ſon, and not the eldeſt, 
ſucceeds to the burgage tenement on the death of his 
father. For which Littleton gives this reaſon ; becauſe 


the younger ſon, by reaſon of his tender age, is not fo 


capable as the reſt of his brethren to help himſelf. Other 
authors have indeed given a much ſtranger reaſon for 
this cuſtom ; as if the lord of the fee had anciently a 
right to break the ſeventh commandment with his te- 
nant's wife on her wedding night; and that therefore 
the tenement deſcended, not to the eldeſt, but to the 
youngeft ſon, who was more certainly the offspring of 
the tenant. But it cannot be proved that, this cuſtom 
ever prevailed in England, though it certainly did in 
Scotland, (under the name of mercheta, or marcheta), 
till aboliſhed by Malcom III. But perhaps a more 
rational account than either may be brought from the 
practice of the Tartars; among whom, according to Fa- 
ther Duhalde, this cuſtom of deſcent to the youngeſt ſon 
alſo prevails. That nation is compoſed totally of ſhep- 
herds and herdſmen; and the elder ſons, as ſoon as they 


are capable of leading a paſtoral life, migrate from their 


father with a certain allotment of cattle, and go to ſeek 
a new habitation. The youngeſt ſon, therefore, who 
continues lateſt with his father, is naturally the heir of 
his bouſe, the reſt being already provided for. And 
thus we find, that among many other northern nations 
it was the cuſtom for all the ſons but one to migrate 
from the father, which one became his heir. So that 


poſſibly this cuſtom, wherever it prevails, may be the 


remnant of that paſtoral ſtate of the ancient Britons 
and Germans which Czſar and Tacitus deſcribe, 
BorouGH-head, or Head-borough, called alſo borough- 
holder, or burſholder, the chief man of the decenna, or 
hundred, choſen to ſpeak and act in behalf of the reſt, 
Head-borough alſo ſignifies a kind of head conſtable, 


where there are ſeveral choſen as his aſſiſtants, to ſerve 


warrants, &c. See CONSTABLE. | 
BOROUGHBRIDGE, a town in the north riding 
of Yorkſhire in England, ſeated on the river Your, 
over which there is a handſome ſtone bridge. The 
town is not large, but commodious, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. W. Long. 1. 15. N. Lat. 54. 10. 
BOROZAIL, or the zail of the Ethiopians, a diſ. 


eaſe epidemic in the countries about the river Senega. 


It principally affects the pudenda, but is different from 


the lues venerea. It owes its riſe to exceſſive venery; 
in the men this diſtemper is called afab, and in wo- 
men aſſabatus. | 
BORRACHIO. See Caouchovx. 
BORRAGE. See Axchus4. 
BORRELLISTS, in church-hiſtory, a Chriſtian 


fect in Holland; ſo denominated from their founder 


Borrel, a perſon of great learning in the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin tongues, 


the ſacraments, public prayer, and all other external 


acts of worſhip. They aſſert, that all the Chriſtian 
churches of the world have degenerated from the pure 
apoſtolical doftrines, becauſe they have ſuffered the 


word of God, which 1s infallible, to be expounded, or 


rather corrupted, by doctors which are not infallible, 
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of their goods in alms. 


BORRICHIUS, one of the moſt learned men of 1 


his age, the ſon of a Lutheran miniſter in Denmark 
was born in 1626. He applied himſelf to phyſic 4 
the univerſity of Copenhagen, and began to praQiſe 
during a moſt terrible plague that made great havoc in 
that city. He travelled : but before his departure, in 
1660, he was appointed profeſſor in poetry, botany 
and chemiſtry ; and at his return diſcharged his duties 
with great aſſiduity, of which the works he publiſhed 
afford full proof. He was raiſed to the office of coun. 
ſellor in the ſupreme council of juſtice, in 1686; to 
that of counſellor of the Royal Chancery, in 1689; ang 
died of the operation for the ſtone, in 1690. He pub: 
iſhed, 1. Lingua pharmacopzorum. 2. Diſſertationes 
de poeticis Grzcis et Latinis. 3. De ortu et pro- 
greſſu chemiæ; and ſeveral other works. - 
BORROWING any Hinins, in law, are contracts 
by which a qualified property may be transferred to 
the hirer or borrower ; in which there is only this dif. 
ference, that hiring is always for a price or ſtipend, or 
additional recompenſe; borrowing 1s merely gratuitous, 
But the Jaw in both caſes is the ſame. They are both 
contracts, whereby the poſſeſſion and tranſient pro- 
perty is transferred for a particular time or uſe, on con- 
dition and agreement to reftore the goods ſo hired or 
borrowed, as ſoon as the time is expired, or the uſe per- 
formed, together with the price or ſtipend (in cafe of 
hiring) either expreſsly agreed upon by the parties, 
or left to be implied by law, according to the value of 


the ſervice. By this mutual contract, the hirer or bor- - 


rower gains a temporary property in the thing hired, 
accompanied with an implied condition to uſe it with 
moderation, and not abuſe it; and the owner or lender 
retains a reverſionary intereſt in the ſame, and acquires 
a new property in the price or reward. Thus if a man 
hires or borrows a horſe for a month, he has the poſ- 
ſeſſion and a qualified property therein during that 
period; on the expiration of which his qualified pro- 
perty determines, and the owner becomes (in cal: 
hiring) intitled alſo to the premium or price for which 
the horſe was hired. 1 

There is one ſpecies of this price or reward the moſt 
uſual of any, but concerning which many good and 
learned men have in former times very much perplexed 
themſelves and other people, by raiſing doubts about 
its legality in foro conſcientic. That is, when money 
is lent on a contract to receive not only the principal 
ſum again, but alſo an increaſe by way of compenſation 
for the uſe, which is generally called intereſt by thoſe 
who think it lawful, and »/ury by thoſe who do not fo. 
But as to this, ſee the article InTEREST. 

BORROWSTONESS. See BukRowSTONESS. 

BORZONI (Luciano), a Genoeſe hiſtorian and 


portrait: painter of 7 genius and abilities, flouriſhed | 


about the middle of the 17th century. His three {ons 
were profeſſors of the ſame art: but only one, Francis 
Maria, ſucceeded; and that was in ſea-pieces, parti- 
cularly ſtorms. 

BOS (John Baptiſt du), a celebrated author and 
member of the French academy, was born at Beauvals 
in 1670, and finiſhed his ſtudies at the Sorbonne. In 
1695, he was made one of the committee for foreign 


affairs under Mr Torez ; and was afterwards charged 


wit 


e of 
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th ſome important tranſactions in England, Germany, 
e 3 At his return to Paris, he was 
bandſomely preferred, made an abbe, and choſen 


perpetual ſecretary of the French academy. He was 


the author of ſeveral excellent works; the principal 
of which are, 1. Critical reflections upon poetry and 
painting, 3, vols 12mo. 2, The hiſtory of the four 


Gordians, confirmed and illuſtrated by medals. 3. A 


critical hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of the French mo- 
narchy among the Gauls, 2 vols 4to, 4 vols 1210. 
He died at Paris, on the 234 of March 1742. 
BOS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds belonging 
to the order of pecora. The characters of this genus 
are taken from the horns and teeth. The horns are 
hollow within; and turned forward, in the form of 
creſcents : There are eight fore · teeth in the under jaw, 
and none in the upper, their place being ſupplied by a 
hard membrane; and there are no dog- teeth in either 
jaw. Linnæus enumerates ſix ſpedies, viz. | 
1. The TauRvUs, including the bull and cow, has cy- 
lindrical horns bent outwards, and looſe dewlaps. The 
bull, or male, is naturally a fierce and terrible animal. 
When the cows are in ſeaſon, he is perfectly ungo- 
vernable, and often altogether furious. When chaffed, 
he has an air of ſullen majeſty, aud oft tears up the 
ground with his feet and horns. The principal uſe of 
the bull is to propagate the ſpecies ; although he might 
be trained to labour, his obedience cannot be depended 
on. A bull, like a ſtallion, ſhould be the moſt hand- 
ſome of his ſpecies. He ſhould be large, well-made, 
and in good heart; he ſhould have a black eye, a fierce 
aſpe&, but an open front; a ſhort head; thick, ſhort, 
and blackiſh horns,. and long ſhaggy ears; a ſhort and 
ſtraight noſe, large and full breaft and ſhoulders, thick 
and fleſhy neck, firm reins, a ſtraight back, thick 
fleſhy legs, and a long tail well covered with hair. Ca- 
{tration remarkably ſoftens the nature of this animal; 
it deſtroys all his fire and impetuoſity, and renders him 
mild Fi tractable, without diminiſhing his ftrength ; 
on the contrary, after this operation, his weight 1s in- 
creaſed, and he becomes fitter for the purpoſes of plows 
ing, &e. F . | : | | 
The beſt time for caſtrating bulls is at the age of 
puberty, or when they are 18 months or two years 
old; when performed ſooner, they often die. How- 
ever, it is not uncommon to caſtrate calves a few days 
after birth. But ſuch as ſurvive an operation ſo dan- 
gerous to their tender age, generally grow larger and 


latter, and have more courage and activity than thoſe 


who are caſtrated at the age of puberty. When the o- 
peration is delayed till the age of ſix, ſeven, or eight 
years, they loſe but few of the qualities of bulls; are 
much more furious and untractable than other oxen ; 
and when the cows are in ſeaſon, they go in queſt of 
them with their uſual ardor. r | : 
The females of all thoſe ſpecies of animals which we 
keep in flocks, and whoſe increaſe is the principal ob- 
ject, are much more uſeful than the males. 
produces milk, butter, cheeſe, &c. which ee 
artieles in our food, and beſides anſwer many uſeful pur- 
poſes in various arts. 193 Ye bt: 42% | 
Cows are generally in ſeaſon, and receive the bull, 
from the beginning of May to the middle of July. Their 
ume of geſtation is nine months, which naturally brings 


the _ or calves to our-markets from the beginning of 
Vor. II. 
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January to the end of April. However, luxury has 


The cow 
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fallen upon methods of interrupting this natural courſe, 
and veal may be had almoſt every month in the year. 

| Cows, when improperly managed, are very ſubject 
to abortion. In the time of geſtation, therefore, they 
ought to be obſerved with more than ordinary care, leſt 
they ſhould leap ditches, & c. Neither ſhould they be 
ſuffered to draw in the plough or other carriage, which 


is a practice in ſome countries. They ſhould be put into 


the beſt paſture, and ſhould not be milked for fix weeks 
or two months before they bring forth their young. 
The calf ſhould be ep and follow its mo- 


ther during the firſt fix or eight days. After this it 


begins to eat pretty well, and two or three ſucks ina 


day will be ſufficient. But if the object be to have it 


quickly fattened for the market, a few raw eggs every 
day, with boiled milk, and alittle bread, will make it 


excellent veal in four or five weeks. This management 


of calves applies only to ſuch as are deſigned for the 
butcher. When they are intended to be nouriſhed and 
brought up, they ought to have at leaſt two months 
ſuck; becauſe the longer they ſuck, they grow the 
ſtronger and larger. "Thoſe that are brought forth in 
April, May, or June, are the moſt proper for this 
purpoſe ; when calved later in the ſeaſon, they do not 
acquire ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport them during the 
winter. | 1 | | 

The cow comes to the age of puberty in 18 months, 
but the bull requires two years: but although they are 
capable of propagating at theſe ages, it is better to re- 
{train them till they be full three years. From three 
to nine years thoſe animals are in full vigour; but when 


older, they are fit for 1 but to be fed for the 


butcher. A milk- cow ought to be choſen young, 
fleſhy, and with a briſk eye. 

The heavieſt and moſt bulky animals neither ſleep ſo 
profoundly, nor ſo long, as the ſmaller ones. The 
fleep of the ox is ſhort and ſlight ; he wakes at the leaſt 
noiſe, He lies generally on the left fide, and the kid- 
ney of that fide is always larger than the other. There. 


is great variety in the colour of oxen. A reddiſh or 


black colour is molt eſteemed. The hair ſhould be 
gloily, thick, and ſoft ; for, when otherwiſe, the animal 
is either not in health, or has a weakly conſtitution. 


The beſt time for inuriug them to labour is at the age 


of two and a half or three years. 

The ox eats very quick, and ſoon fills his firſt ſto- 
mach; after which he lies down to ruminate, or chew 
the cud. The firſt and ſecond {tomachs are continua- 
tions of the ſame bag, and very capacious. After the 
graſs has been chewed over again, it is reduced to a 
kind of maſh, not unlike boiled ſpinage; and under 
this form it is ſent down to the third ſtomach, where 
it remains and digeſts for ſome time; but the digeſtion 
is not fully completed till it comes to the fourth ſto- 
mach, from which it is thrown down to the guts. The 
contents of the firſt and ſecond ſtomachs are a collec- 
tion of graſs and other vegetables roughly macerated ; 
a fermentation however ſoon commences, which makes 
the graſs ſwell. The communication between the ſe- 
cond and third ſtomach is by an opening much ſmaller 


than the gullet, and not ſufficient for the paſſage of the 


food in this ſtate. Whenever, then, the two firſt ſto- 
machs are diſtended with food, they begin to contract, 
or rather perform a kind of re- action. This re- action 

7.x com- 


Bos. 


Bos. 
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compreſſes the food, and makes it endeavour to get out: 
now the gullet being larger than the paſlage between 
the ſecond and third ſtomachs, the preſſure of the ſto- 
mach neceſſarily forces it up the gullet. © The action of 
ruminating, however, appears to be in a great mea- 
ſure voluntary ; as animals of this kind have a power of 
increaſing the re- action of their ſtomachs. After the 
food undergoes a ſecond maſtication, it is then reduced 
into a thin pulp, which eaſily paſſes from the ſecond to 
the third ſtomach, where it is ſtill further macerated ; 
from thence it paſſes to the fourth, where it is reduced 
to a perfe& mucilage, every way prepared for being 
taken up by the lacteals, and converted into nouriſh- 
ment. What confirms this account of chewing the cud 
is, that as long as theſe animals ſuck or feed upon li- 
quid aliment, they never ruminate; and in the winter, 
when they are obliged to feed upon hay and other d 
victuals, thẽy ruminate more than when they feed upon 


freſh graſs. 


Bulls, cows, and oxen, are fond of licking them- 
ſelves, eſpecially when lying at reſt. But this practice 
ſhould be prevented as much as poſlible ; for as the hair 
is an undigeſtible ſubſtance, it lies in the ſtomach or 
guts, and 1s gradually coated by a glutinous ſubſtance, 
which in time hardens into round {tones of a confider- 
able bulk, which ſometimes kills them, but always 
prevents their fattening, as the ſtomach is rendered in- 
capable of digeſting the food fo well as it ought. : 


Bufon, Hiſt. The age of theſe animals may be diſtinguiſhed by 


Naturelle. 


the teeth and horns. The firſt fore-teeth' fall out at 
the age of ſix months, and are ſucceeded by others of 
a darker colour, and broader. At the end of ſixteen 
months, the next milk-teeth likewiſe fall out; and at 
the beginning of the fourth year all the fore- teeth are 
renewed, and then they are long, pretty white, and 
equal: However, as the animal advances in years, they 
become unequal and blackiſh. The horns of oxen four 
years of age are ſmall pointed, neat, and ſmooth, but 
thickeſt near the head: This thick part next ſeaſon 
is puſhed further from the head by a horny cylinder, 
which is alſo terminated by another ſwelling part, and 
ſo on, (for as long as the ox lives, the horns continue 
to grow) ; and theſe ſwellings become ſo many annular 
knots by which the age may eafily be reckoned : But, 


from the point to the firſt knot muſt be counted three 


years, and every ſucceeding knot only one year. The 
bull, cow, and ox, generally live about fourteen or fif- 
teen years. | | n D 0s 
Ox: beef is very nouriſhing, and yields a ſtrong ali- 
ment ; the fleſh of a cow, when well fatted and young, 
is not much inferior. Bull-beef is hard, tough, and 
dry ; for which reaſon it is not much uſed for food. 
Veal is well tafted, eaſy of digeſtion, and rather keeps 
the body open than otherwiſe. | 
The northern countries of Europe produce the beſt 
cattle.of this kind. In general, they bear cold better 
than heat; for this reaſon, they are not ſo plenty in the 
ſouthern countries. There are but few in Aſia to the 
ſouth of Armenia, or in Africa beyond Egypt and 
Barbary. America produced none till they were car- 
ried there by the Europeans. But the largeſt are to 
be met with in Denmark, Podolia, the Ukrain, and a- 
mong the Calmuck Tartars ; likewiſe thofe of Ireland, 


England, Holland, and Hungary, are much larger than 


thoſe of Perſia, Turky, Greece, Italy, and Spain; but 
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cattle of the Highlands of Scotland are exceedingly 
ſmall ; and many of them, males as well as females, are 
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thoſe of Barbary are leaſt of all. In all mountainoys 50 
countries, as Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, &c. the — 
black cattle are ſmall; but hardy, and when fattened 
make excellent beef. In Lapland, they are moſtly. 
white, and many of them want horns. | 
The Britiſh'breed of cattle, Mr Pennant obſerves, 
has in general been ſo much improved by foreign mix. 
ture, that it is difficult to point out the original kind 
of theſe iſlands. Thoſe which may be ſuppoſed to have 
been originally. Britiſh are far inferior in ſize to thoſe 
on the northern part of the European continent: the 


Synopfic of 
Quadrupet, 


hornleſs: the Welſh runts are much larger: the black 
cattle of Cornwall are of the ſame ſize with the laſt. 
The large ſpecies that is now cultivated through moſt 
parts of Great Britain, are either entirely of foreign 
extraction, or our own improved by a croſs with the 0 
reign kind. The Lincolnſhire kind derive their ſize 
from the Holſtein breed; and the large hornleſs cattle 
that are bred in ſome parts of England, come originally 
from Poland. 9 b f LETS To. 
About 250 years ago, there was found in Scotland 
a wild race of cattle, which were of a pure white colour, 
and had, if we may believe Boethius, manes like lions. 
Mr Pennant. ſays he cannot but give credit to the re- 
lation; having feen in the woods of Droumlanrig in 
North Britain, and in the park belonging to.Chilling- 
ham caſtle in Northumberland, herds of cattle pro- 
bably derived from the ſavage breed. They have loſt 
their manes, but retain their colour and fierceneſs: 
they were of a middle ſize, long legged; and had black 
muzzels and ears; their horns fine, and with a bold ang 
elegant bend. — The keeper of thoſe at Chillingham 
ſaid, that the weight of the ox was 38 ſtones ; of the 
cow, 28: that their hides were more eſteemed by the 
tanners than thoſe of the tame; and they would give 
ſixpence per ſtone more for them. Theſe cattle were. 
wild as any deer: on being approached, they-would in- 
ſtantly take to flight, and gallop away at full ſpeed ; 
never mix with the tame ſpecies 3 nor come near the 
houſe, unleſs conſtrained to it by hunger in very ſevere 
weather. When it is neceſſary to kill any, they are al- 
ways ſhot : if the keeper only wounds the beaſt, he 
muſt take care to keep behind ſome tree, or his life 
would be in danger from the furious attacks of the 
animal, which will never deſiſt till à period is put to 


m9bell's 
ca! 
rey, 
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Frequent mention is made of our ſavage cattle by 
hiſtorians. One relates that Robert Bruce was (in 
chaſing theſe animals) preſerved from the rage of a 
wild bull by the intrepidity of one of his courtters, 
from which he and his lineage acquired the name of 
Turn- bull. Fitz-Stephen * names theſe animals (uri Hilo! 
ſplveftres) among thoſe that harboured in the great fo- Lo | 
reſt that in his time lay adjacent to London. Another Lala 
enumerates, among the proviſions at the great feaſt of lin. Vl 
Nevil archbiſhop of York, fx wild bulls; and Sibbald 
aſſures us, that in his days a wild and white ſpecies was 
found in the mountains of Scotland, but agreeing in 
form with the common ſort. Theſe were probably the 
ſame with the b/ontes jubati of Pliny, found then in 
Germany, and might have been common to the con- 
tinent and our iſland : the loſs of their ſavage vigour 


by confinement might occaſion ſome change in the _— f 
| | 25 e 
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tertal appearance, as is frequent with wild animals de- 

rived of liberty 3 and to that we may aſcribe their loſs 
br mane. The urus of the Hercynian foreſt deſcribed 
by Cæſar, (/6. vi.) was of this kind; the ſame which 
ig called by the modern Germans, aurochs, i. e. bos 

ris. | a 

* ox is the only horned animal in theſe iſlands that 
will apply his ſtrength to the ſervice of mankind. It 
is now generally allowed, that, in the draught, oxen 
are in many caſes more profitable than horſes ; their 
food, harneſs, and ſhoes, being cheaper; and ſhould 
they be lamed or grow old, an old working beaſt will 
be as good meat, and fatten as well, as a young one. 
There is ſcarce any part of this animal without its 
uſe, The blood, fat, marrow, hide, hair, horns, hoofs, 
milk, cream, butter, cheeſe, whey, - urine, liver, gall, 
ſpleen, bones, and dung, have each their particular uſe 
in manufactures, commerce, and medicine. | 


The ſkin has been of great uſe in all ages. The an- 


their boats with oſiers, and covered them with the hides 


of bulls, which ſerved them for ſhort coafting voyages. 
Primum Tana ſalix madefacto vimine par vam 

Texitur in pup pim, ceſoque induta juvenco, 
 VeRtoris patiens, tumidum ſuper emicat amnem : 
Sic Venetus ſtagnante Pado, fuſoque Britannus . 
Navigat oceans. L ucax. lib. iv. 131. 
The bending willow into barks they twine; 5 
Then line the work with ſpoils of flaughter'd kine, 
Such are the floats Venetian fiſners know, 
When in dull marſhes ſtands the ſettling Po; 
On ſuch to neighb'ring Gaul, allur'd by gain, | 
The bolder Britons croſs the ſwelling main, RowsF. 


Veſſels of this kind are ſtill in uſe on the Iriſh lakes; 
and on the Dee and Severn : In Ireland they are called 
curach, in Engliſh coracles ; from the Britiſh cauravgl, 
a word ſignifying a boat of that ſtructure. At preſent, 
the hide, when tanned and curried, ſerves for boots, 


ne Vellum is made of the thinneſt calves-ſkins, and the 
ic fkins of abortions. Of the horns are made combs, 
ric, boxes, handles for knives, and drinking veſſels ; and 
when ſoftened by water, obeying the manufacturer's 
hands, they form pellucid laminæ for the ſides of lan- 
thorns. Theſe laſt conveniences were invented by the 
great king Alfred, who firſt uſed them to preſerve his 
candle time-meaſurers from the wind; or (as other 
writers will have it) the tapers that were ſet up before 
the reliques in the miſerable tattered churches of that 
time. The very ſmalleſt fragments, and even the duſt 
and filings, of horn, are found very ſerviceable in ma- 
nuring cold lands. The matter lying within, -on which 
the horn is formed, is called the /ough-; and, when dry, 
18 uſed in making walls or fences, in which, covered 

from wet, it will falt a long time. It is alſo moſt ad- 
mirable in mending roads, where the ſoil is ſoft and 
Ipewy ; for, diſſolving, it becomes a glutinous ſub- 
Rance, that binds amazingly with gravel. As a ma- 
nure, they allow between two and three quarter-ſacks 
to an acre, Horn ſaw-duſt with mould is an excellent 
compoſt for flowers. It is alſo of uſe in hardening, 
and giving what is called a proper temper, to metals. 
In medicine, horns were employed as alexipharmics, 
or antidotes againſt poiſon, the plague, or the ſmall- 
pox; they have been dignified with the title of Engli/h 


bazoar, and are ſaid to have been found to anſwer the 
end of the oriental kin | 
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cient Britons, beſore they knew a better method, built 


ſhoes, and numberleſs other conveniencies of life— 
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Tbe teguments, cartila ges, and griſtles, for the in- 


: Bos, 


different, — and, for the finer, all the cuttings, parings, 
and ſcraps of hides, —are boiled in water, till the gela- 
tinous parts of them are thoroughly diſſolved 3 and the 
maſs, properly dried, becomes glue. See GLvs. 
The bones are uſed by mechanics where ivory is too 
expenſive; by which the common people are ſerved with 
many neat conveniencies at an eaſy rate. From the 
tibia and carpus bones is procured an oil much uſed by 
coach-makers and others in dreſſing and cleaning har- 


neſs, and all trappings belonging to a coach; and the 


bones calcined afford a fit matter for teſts for the uſe of 


the refiner in the ſmelting trade. 


The blood is uſed as an excellent manure for fruit- 
ez and is the baſis of that fine colour the Pruſſian 
ue. 7 
The finews are prepared ſo as to become a kind of 
thread or ſmall cord, uſed in ſewing ſaddles, in ma- 
king racquets, and other things of a like nature. 
Tube hair hath alſo its value, and is employed in many 
different ways. The long hair of the tail is frequently 
mixed with horſe-hair ſpun into ropes, and ſometimes 
wove. The ſhort hair ſerves to ſtuff ſaddles, ſeats of 
ſeveral kinds, mattreſſes, and chairs. The refuſe is a 
good manure, and operates more ſpeedily than the horns. 
The fat, tallow, and ſuet, furniſh us with light; 
and are alſo uſed to precipitate the ſalt that is drawn 
from briny ſprings. The gall, liver, ſpleen, and urine, 


had alſo their place in the materia medica, though they 


have now reſigned it to more efficacious and agreeable 
medicines. 1 55 £ | (ag 
The uſes of butter, cheeſe, cream, and milk, in do- 


meſtic ceconomy, and the excellence of the latter in 


furniſhing a palatable nutriment for moſt people whoſe 
organs of digeſtion are weakened, are too obvious to be 
inſiſted on. e | ot 
2. The Box Asus has a long mane; its horns are bent 
round towards the cheek, and are not above a ſpan long. 
It is about the ſize of a large bull, and is a native of 
Africa and Aſia, When enraged, he throws out his 
dung upon dogs or other animals that annoy him; the 


S's * 


dung has a kind of cauſtic quality, which burns the hair | 


off any animal it falls upon. Ia 
3. The B180N has likewiſe a long thick mane, which 
covers the whole neck and breaſt on each fide. The 
horns are turned upwards, and exceedingly large; 


there is a large 'protuberance or bunch on the back ; 
his eyes are red and fiery, which gives him a furious 


aſpet. He is fierce, cruel, and ſo bold that he fears 


GY: It is unſafe to hunt him but where the trees 
arge as to hide the hunters. © He is a native of 


are ſo 
Mexico and Florida. | 15 

The muſt-ox of Hudſon's bay, a variety of this ſpe- 
cies, wants the hump between the ſhoulders. It is a- 
bout the ſize of a Scotch bullock; has a thick body, and 


ſhort legs. The horns are large, and very remarkable: 


they are united at their origin in the ſkull ; but im- 


mediately after, they fall down on each ſide of the 


crown of the head, then taper away ſmall, the points 
turning up. The hair is black, and grows to a great 
length; underneath which is a fine wool ſuperior to 
Vigonia wool. 'The male only has the curious ſcalp 
the female 18 covered with bair. Theſe animals frequent 
the country about 100 miles inwards to the north-weſt 


of Churchill river, in Hudſon's bay, where they are very 
f 2 nu - 
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BOS | 
numerous. The Indians kill great numbers of them : 
but the fleſh is coarſe eating; and ſo muſky taſted at 


certain ſeaſons, as not to be eatable. From 2000 to 
4000 weight of the fleſh frozen, is brought to-Prince 


of Wales's fort annually, and is ſerved out as proviſions | 


to the Europeans. | 
A ſpecimen of the head of this animal is now in E- 
dinburgh, in the poſſeſſion of Mr Graham from Hudſon's 
bay. A figure of it is given in Plate LXV. 
4. The 6&UNNIENS, or hog-cow, has cylindrical horns 
bent backwards. The body is ſo hairy, that the hair 
hangs down upon its knees like a goat. 


briſtles on its back, tail, and hind-legs, and it grunts 


like an hog, It is an inhabitant of the north of Aſia. 


A variety of this ſpecies is the Indian ox , with a vaſt 
hump on the ſhoulders, 
in the form of their horns. 
of a reddiſh colour ; with horns ſhort, and bending 
cloſe to the neck: others very ſmall, with horns almoſt 


upright, bending a little forward. In Surat, is a minute 


kind not bigger than a great dog, which have a very 


fierce look; and are uſed to draw children in ſmall carts. 
In Celebes is a ſmall ſpecies not bigger than a middle- 
ſized ſheep, called Auoa, very fierce and wild, of a 
Mr Loten, 


dark aſh-colour, inhabiting the rocks. 
when in India, put ſome of them into a paddock, and 


in one night's time they killed 14 or 15 of his deer by 


ripping up their belles. _ | 

F. The BuBAL1s, or buffalo, has lar 
bent backward and inward, and plain before. The 
hair on the back is very hard, but thinly ſcattered over 
the body 
in Italy, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes as black cattle 
in other countries. They draw carriages, and are 
guided by a rope tied to a ſtring thruſt through their 
noſes. The buffalo is larger than an ox, has a thicker 


bedy, and a very hard hide. His pace is ſtow; but 
| They feed in herds like 


he will carry a great burden. 
covs; and yield plenty of milk, of which very good 
butter and cheeſe is made. Their fleſh is pretty good, 
but not to be compared to beef. The wild buffalo is a 
very fierce and dangerous animal; he often attacks tra- 
vellers, and tears them in pieces. However, they are not 
ſo much to be feared in woods as in the plains, becauſe 
their horns, which are. ſometimes ten feet long, are apt 
to be entangled in the branches of trees, which gives 
thoſe who are ſurpriſed by them time to eſcape. They 
are excellent ſwimmers, and will croſs the largeſt rivers 
without any difficulty. They run wild in great troops 
on the coaſt of Malabar; for which reaſon ſtrangers are 
allowed to hunt and kill them at pleaſure. BUST, 
6. The wo1cvs, or little Indian buffalo, has horns 
ſhorter than its ears, a bunch on its back, and no mane. 
It is about the ſize of a calf fix months old, and uſed 
in the Eaſt Indies for drawing coaches. _ 5 
BOS, in antiquity, was peculiarly uſed for an ancient 
Greek ſilver coin, which was didrachmus, or equiva- 
lent to two drachms. It was ſo called as having on it 
the impreſſion. of an ox, and chiefly obtained amon 
the Athenians and Delians; being ſometimes alſo 
. truck of gold. From this aroſe the phraſe Bos inlin - 
gua, pft to thoſe who had taken bribes to hold 
their tongue. | 
308A, a maritime town in the weſtern part of the 


E | 


The colour 
of the body is black, but the front is white. It has 


They differ much in ſize, and 
Some are very large, and 


ge hulk horns. 


. It is a native of Aſia. But they are tamed 


BO WG 
iſland of Sardinia, with a caftle, a good port 
biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on the river N the 


north-eaſt of an iſland of the ſame name; and has good Doſeawen, 
———ů— 


ſalt pits. E. Long. 8. 30. N. Lat. 40. 19. 
BOSCA GE, the ſame with a grove, or thicket, 
| BosCaGE, in a law fenſe, is that food which tree; 
yield to cattle; as maſt, &c. But Manwood fays, to 
be quit of boſcage is to be diſcharged of paying any 
duty for windfall wood in the foreſt. _ | 
Bos ca, among painters, denotes a landſcape re. 
preſenting much wood and trees. „ 
BOSCAN (John), a Spaniſſi poet of the 16th cen. 
tury, born at Barcelona. He es che friend ef Gar- 
cilafſo de Viga, another Spaniſh poet. Theſe two 
were the firſt who made any great improvement in 
the poetry of their nation, and their pieces were printed 
together. Boſcan, who died about the year 1542, 
principally ſucceeded in ſonnets. © © 
BOSCAWEN (Edward), a brave Britiſh admiral, 
was the ſecond fon of Hugh late lord viſcount Fal- 
mouth. Having early entered into the navy, he was, 
in 1740, captain of the Shoreham ;' and behaved with 
great intrepidity as a volunteer under admiral Vernon, 
at the —_— Porto Bello. At the fiege of Car- 
thagena in March 1740-1, he had the command of a 
party oh fam who reſolutely attacked and took a 
battery Of 15 twenty-four pounders, though expoſed 
to the fire of another fort of five guns. Lord Aubrey 
Beauclerk being killed at the attack of Boca-Chica, 
captain Boſcawen ſucceeded him in the command of 
the prince Frederic of 70 guns. In May 1742, he 
returned to England, and married Frances daughter 
of William Glanville, Eſq; and the ſame year was e- 
lected repreſentative for 'Truro in Cornwall. In 1744, 
he was made captain of the Dreadnought of 60 guns; 


and ſoon after he took the Medea; 'a' French man of 


war commanded by M. Hoquart, the firſt king's ſhip 
taken in that war. May 34, 1747, he fignalized hims | 
{elf under the admirals Anſon and Warren, in an en- 
gagement with the French fleet off Cape Finiſterre, 
and was wounded in the thonlder with a muſquet ball.” 


Here M. Hoquart, who then commanded the Dia- 
mont of 56 guns, again became his priſoner; and al!“ 
the French ſhips'of war, which were ten in number, 


were taken. On the 15th of July, he was made rear- 
admiral of the blue, and commander in chief of the 
land and fea forces employed on an expedition to the 
Eaſt Indies; and, on the 4** of November, ſailed from 
St Helens, with fix fhips of the line, five fri 
2000 ſoldiers. On the 29") of July 1748, be arrived 
at St David's, and ſoon after laid ſiege to Pondicherry; | 
but the men growing ſickly, and the monſoons being 
expected, the ſiege was raiſed, and Mr Boſcawen ſhew- 
ed himſelf. as much the general as the admiral in bis 
retreat. Boon after he had news of the peace, and 
Madraſs was delivered up to him by the French. In 
April 1750, he arrived at St Helens in the Exeter, and 
found that in his abſence he had been appointed rear- 
admiral of the white. He was the next year made one 
of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, and choſen 
an elder brother of the trinity-houſe. In February , 
1755, he was appointed vice-admiral of the blue. On 
the 19h of April, ſailing in order to intercept a French 
ſquadron bound to North America, he fell in with the 
Alcide and Lys of 64 guns each, which were — 
| | taken: 
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B O 8 
ven taken: on this occaſion M. Hoquart beeame his pri- 
PO {ner a third time, and he returned to Spithead with 
poke þjs prizes and 1500 priſoners. In 1756, he was ap- 
© yointed vice-admiral of the white; and in 1758, admi- 
ral of the blue, and commander in chief of the expe- 
dition to Cape Breton; when, in conjunction with ge- 
neral Amherſt, and a body of troops from New Eng- 
land, the important fortreſs of Louiſbourg and the 
whole iſland of Cape Breton was taken, for which he 
afterwards received the thanks of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. In 1759, being appointed to, command in the 
Mediterranean, he arrived at Gibraltar, where hearing 
that the Toulon fleet, under M. de la Clue, had paſſed 
the Streights, in order to join that at Breſt, he got un- 
Cer ſail, and on the 18 of Auguſt, ſaw, purſued, and 
engaged the enemy. His ſhip, the Namur, of go 
guns, loſing her main-maſt, he ſhifted his flag to the 
Newark; and, after a ſharp engagement, took three 
large ſhips, and burnt two in Lagos bay, and the ſame 
vear arrived at Spithead with his prizes and 2000 pri- 
ners. On December 8h 1760, he was appointed 
general of the marines, with a ſalary of L. 3000 per 
ennum, and was alſo ſworn one of the privy- council. 
He died in 1761. Fs, t 
BOSCHAERTS' (Thomas Vuillebos), a celebrated 
painter, was born at Bergen-op-zoom ; and, like the 
great painters who flouriſhed at that time, began to 
draw, when very young, in the books that were intended 
for other ſtudies, Preferring his pencil to every thing 
eſe, he drew his own picture, by his reſemblance in a 
looking-glaſs, ſo like, that thoſe who ſaw it were aſto - 
niſned. This he did before he had the leaſt inſtruction 
from any one, and when he was only 12 years of age. 
Upon this, his parents ſent him to a maſter, that he 
might follow the bent of his genius; but his firſt ma- 
ſter being only an indifferent painter, and incapable of 
ſatisfying his carneft deſire of learning, he left him, 
and engaged himſelf with Gerard Segers, under whom, 
after four years practice, he proved a moſt accompliſh- 
ed artiſt. Antwerp being at that time the ſeat of arts, 
where there was a conflux of the molt eminent paint- 
ers, he thought it the fitteſt place for his improvement; 
and there executed ſuch a number of noble pieces as 
added greatly to the ſplendour of that wealthy city. In 
1642, Henry Frederick prince of Orange, and his 
lon prince William, employed him in their ſervice; in 
which he continued ſeveral years, and made thoſe ex- 
cellent pieces that are to be ſeen in that prince's palace 
at the Hague, and other parts of Holland, and painted 
portraits for moſt of the perſons of quality that were 
then living. He died in the flower of his age, in 1670. 
BOSCO, or Boscn1, a town of Italy, in the Mila- 
ele, ſeated on the river Orbe. E. Long. 9. 44. N. Lat. 
TIS -- 5 
BOSEA, GoLDEN-ROD TREE ; a genus of the di- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 
Of this genus there is but one ſpecies, viz. the yer- 
vamora, This is a native of the Canary iſlands, and 
alſo ſome of the Caribbees. It hath been long an in- 
labitant of the Britiſh botanic gardens, but hath never 
been obſerved to flower in this country. It is a pretty 
r0ng woody ſhrub, growing with a ſtem as large as a 
middling perſon's leg; the branches come out very ir- 
iegular, and make conſiderable ſhoots every ſummer, 


| "ach ſhould be ſhortened in the ſpring. Theſe branches 
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B O 8 
retain their leaves till towards the ſpring, when they 
fall away, and new leaves are produced in their place. 
It may be propagated by cuttings planted in the 
ſpring; and the — muſt be houſed in winter, for 
they are too tender to bear the open air at that ſeaſon 
of the year. | 
BOSNA-sRRAGo, a large and ſtrong town of Turky 
in Europe, and capital of the province of Boſnia. E. 
Long. 18. 57. N. Lat. 44. 40. Dy 
BOSNIA, a province of Turky in Europe, ſeated 


Boſna 
Boſlage. 


— 5 


between Sclavonia and Dalmatia. It belongs entirely 


to the Turks; but they were on the point of being 


expelled from it by the Chriſtians, when the Spaniards 


invaded Sicily, and obliged the emperor to conclude 
the peace of Paſſarowitz in 1718, by which he gave up 
Boſnia to the Turks. It is 200 miles in length, and 75 
in breadth. It is a barren country, and but little cul- 
tivated; the principal revenue ariſing chiefly from the 
ſilver mines. Among the game there are falcons, 
which are held in great eſteem. 0 | 
BOSPHORUS, in geography, denotes, in general, 
a narrow ſea, or channel, ſeparating two continents, 
and ſerving as a communication between two ſeas. 
Bosrnokrvs is more particularly uſed for the ſtraits 
of Conſtantinople, which divide Europe from Aſia. 
This was the original Boſphorus, ſo called becauſe oxen 
could ſwim over it; and from the reſemblance between 


it and the ſtraits of Kaſſa, theſe laſt were anciently 


called the Cimmerian, and the former the Thracian, 
Boſpharus. This ſtrait, which is the communication 
between the Black ſea and that of Marmora, is about 
20 miles in length, and a mile and a quarter in breadth 
where it is narroweſt. The Turks have built two ca- 
ſtles over againſt each other to defend the paſſage. 
The country about it is very pleaſant: on one ſide ſtands 
Conſtantinople; and on the other Scutari, where the 
Grand Signior has a palace, and is Jooked upon as a 
ſuburb to Conſtantinople. The entrance of this {trait 


is dangerous, and ſometimes fatal to veſſels, 


BOSQUETS, in gardening, groves ſo called from 
boſchetto, an Italian word which ſignifies a /ittle wood. 
hey are compartments in gardens formed by branches 


of trees diſpoſed either regularly in rows, or wildly and 


irregularly, according to the fancy of the owner, - A 
boſquet is either a plot of ground incloſed with pali- 
ſadoes of hornbeam, the middle of it being filled with 
tall trees, as elm or the like, the tops of which make 


a tuft or plume; or it conſiſts of only high trees, as 


horſe-cheſnut, elm, &c. The ground ſhould be kept 
very ſmooth and rolled, or elfe covered with 2 after 
the manner of green plots. In planting boſquets, care 
ſhould be taken to mix the trees which produce their 


leaves of different ſhapes, and various ſhades of green, 


and hoary or meally leaves, ſoas to aflord an agreeable 
proſpect. Boſquets are only proper for ſpacious gar- 

dens, and require a great expence to keep them up, 
BOSSAGE, in architecture, a term uſed for any 
ſtone that has a projecture, and is laid rough in a build- 
ing, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, 
coats of arms, & c. Boſſage is alſo that which is other- 
wiſe called ruſtic work ; and conſiſts of ſtones which ad- 
vance beyond the naked, or level, of the building, by 
reaſon of indentures or channels left in the joinings. 
Theſe are chiefly uſed in the corners of ediſices, and 
thence called ruſtic quoins. The cavities or indentures 
are 
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together, and printed at Paris in 17 vols 4to. This the country beyond it riſing gradually and affording 


B O 8 r B O 8 
are ſometimes round, ſometimes chain-framed, or bevel- church without croſs-iſles in Europe, the ſteeple of bg 
led, ſometimes in a diamond form, ſometimes incloſed which ſerves for a land-mark to ſailors. E. Long, 0. 1 
with a cavetto, and ſometimes with a liſtel. 15. N. Lat. 53. 3. | N Botallyg, 

BOSSE (Abraham), an able engraver, born at Bos rox, the capital of New England in North A. 
Tours, was well ſkilled in perſpective and architecture. merica, built in 1630, in a penis of about four 
He wrote two treatiſes, which are eſteemed; the one miles in circumference, at the bottom of Maſſachuſets 
on the manner of deſigning, and the other upon en- bay, in a very convenient ſituation for trade. The fol. 
graving. | 1 lowing is a deſcription of this capital before the com- 

BOSSINEY, or Boss-cAsTTE, a town of Corn- mencement of the preſent American war. „ The town 
wall, in England, which ſends two members to par- ſtands in W. Long. 71. 5. N. Lat. 42. 24. about nine 
liament. W. anf 5. O. N. Lat. 50. 40. miles from the mouth of the bay. At the entrance of 

BO SSV (Rene le), born at Paris in 1631, was ad- this bay are ſeveral ſmall rocks which appear above 
mitted a canon regular in the abbey of St Genevieve, water, and upwards of a dozen of ſmall iſlands, ſome 
in 1649; and after a year's probation, took the habit. of which are inhabited. There is but one ſafe channel 
He taught polite literature with great ſueceſs in ſeveral to approach the harbour; and that ſo narrow, that two 
religious houſes for 12 years, when he gave up the taſk ſhips can hardly ſail through abreaſt; but within the 
for retirement. He then publiſhed a parallel betwixt harbour, there is room for 500 ſail to lie at anchor in 
the principles of Ariſtotle's natural philoſophy and thoſe a good depth of water. On one of the iſlands of the 
of Des Cartes, with a view to reconcile them; which bay ſtands Fort William, the moſt regular fortreſs in 
was but indifferently received. His next treatiſe was Britiſh America. This caſtle is defended by 100 guns, 
en epic poetry; which Boileau declared one of the belt 20 of which lie on a platform level with the water, ſo 
compoſitions on that ſubject in the French language, that it is ſcarce poſſible for an enemy to paſs the caſtle. 
and which produced a great friendſhip between them. To prevent ſurpriſe, they have a guard placed on one of 
He died in 1680, and left a great number of MSS. the rocks, at two leagues diftance, from whence they 
which are kept in the abbey of St John de Chartres. make ſignals to the caſtle when any ſhips come, near it. 

BOSSUET (James Benigne), biſhop of Meaux, There is alſo a battery of guns at each end of the town, 
was born at Dijon, on the 27 of September, 1627. At the bottom of the bay is a noble pier near 2000 feet 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his preaching, and the zeal in length ; along which on the north ſide extends a 
he diſcovered in his endeavours to bring over the Pro- row of warehouſes for the merchants; and to this pier, 
teſtants of France to the Romiſh church; by his op- ſhips of the greateſt burden may come and unload, 
poſition to Quietiſm ; and by his numerous writings without the help of boats. The greateſt part of the 
both in French and Latin, which have been collected town lies round the harbour in the Tm of a half moon, 


— 


ſamous divine died at Paris, in 1704, aged 77. a delightful proſpect. The neck of land which joins 
BOSSUPT, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, the peninſula to the continent is but 40 yards over; 
in the province of Brabant. E. Long. 4. 30. N. Lat. which ſituation, if properly improved, might render the 
04 32. | | town 1mpregnable on the land fide. Boſton contains 
BOSSUS (Matthew), diſtinguiſned by his virtue only about 18,000 inhabitants. They were more nu- 
and his learning, was born in 1427. He devoted him- merous 50 years ago; but the ſurpriſing increaſe of 
ſelf to the eccleſiaſtical ftate in 1451, in the congrega- Newbury-port, Salem, Marble-head, Cape Ann, Ply- 
tion of regular canons of Lateran, and afterwards mouth, Dartmouth, and the iſlandof Nantucket, check- 
taught divinity at Padua. His orations, his ſermons, ed the growth and trade of the capital. The trade of 
and his letters, have been often printed. He alſo wrote Boſton, however, was ſo conſiderable, that, in 1768, 
a ſort of an apology for Phalaris, and other works. 1200 fail entered and cleared at the cuſtom-houſe there. 
He died at Padua in 1502, aged 75. f The predominant religion is the Independent; 15 
B08 T, a very ſtrong town of Perſia, and capital of there are other perſuaſions, and ten churches ſerve for 
the province of Zableſtan. E. Long. 64. 15. N. Lat. them all, but the Independents have fix.” Boſton bas 


31. 5O- | frequently ſuffered by fire, but the houſes that were 
BOSTANGIS, in the 'Turkiſh affairs, perſons em- thus deſtroyed have always been rebuilt to advantage. | | 
ployed in the garden of the ſeraglio, out of whoſe num- BOSWORTH, a town of Leiceſterſhire in Eng- licient 
ber are collected thoſe that are to row in the Grand land, ſituated in W. Long. 1. 24. N. Lat. 52. 45-—# ignor⸗ 
Signior's brigantines, when he has a mind to divert has a lofty ſituation on a hill, and the country about were e 
himſelf with fiſhing, or to take the air upon the canal. it is fertile in corn and graſs. It is memorable for the ill i 
They who row on the left hand are only capable of deciſive battle fought near it between Richard III. comm 
mean employments in the gardens : but they who row and Henry earl of Richmond, wherein the former loſt ders a 
on the right hand may be promoted to the charge of his crown and life. genus 

boſtangi-bachi, who has the general intendency of all BOTALLUS, (Leonard), phyſician to the duke only d 
the Grand Signior's gardens, and commands above of Alencon, and to Henry III. was born at Afti in like) 
10,000 boſtangis. Piedmont. He introduced at Paris the practice of tre- = qual 

BOSTON, a- corporation-town of Lincolnſhire in quent letting of 'blood ; which was condemned by the oa p 


England, which ſends two members to parliament. faculty ; but ſoon after his death it came into practice three | 
It is commodiouſly ſeated on both ſides the river Wi- vith all the phyſicians. He publiſhed ſeveral books p Fong 
tham, over which it has a handſome, high, wooden phyſic and ſurgery; the beſt edition of which is that 0 which 
bridge; and, being near the ſea, enjoys a good trade. Leyden in 16855 octavo. 1 qualit) 


ike 
It has a ſpacious market-place, and the largeſt pariſh one BOTANY, una: 


„ „ 


1 


TN the utmoſt extent of the word, ſignifies a know- 
I ledge of plants, and of the uſes to which they may 
pe applied, either in medicine, chemiſtry, or in the 
different arts. But as the medical virtues of plants fall 
roperly under the province of the phyſician, their che- 
mical properties belong to the chemiſt, &c.; hence the 
ſeience of botany is commonly reſtricted to a bare know- 
edge of the different plants themſelves, and of the diſ- 
tinguiſhing marks whereby each individual ſpecies _ 
be known from every other. This knowledge is indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary for thoſe who propoſe to apply plants 
to any uſeful purpoſe : for example, though we fhould 
ſuppoſe a phyſician ever ſo well acquainted with the 
virtues of opium, and a chemiſt ever ſo well acquainted 
with the method of preparing it, yet if both of them 
were entirely ignorant of botany, ſo as to be unable 
to diſtinguiſh the particular ſpecies of poppy which pro- 
duces opium from others of the ſame genus, it is evi- 
dent their medicinal and chemical ſkill could be of no 
uſe. | 
The utility of botanical claſſifications may be further 
illuſtrated from the following conſiderations. 
1. With regard to Fozd. Many animals are endowed 
with an inſtinctive faculty of diſtinguiſhing with cer- 


or noxious. Mankind have no ſuch inſtinct. They 
mult have recourſe to experience and obſervation. But 
theſe are not ſufficient to guide us in every caſe. The 
traveller is often allured by the agreeableneſs of ſmell 
and taſte to eat poiſonous fruits. Neither will a gene- 
ral caution not to eat any thing but what we know 
from experience to be ſalutary, anſwer in ever; emer- 
gency. A ſhip's company, in want of proviſions, may 
be thrown upon an uninhabited coaſt or a deſert iſland. 
Totally ignorant of the nature of the plants they meet 
with, difaſes, or ſcarcity of animals, may make it 
abſolutely neceſſary to uſe vegetable food. The con- 
ſequence is dreadful ; they muſt firſt eat before any 
certain concluſion can be formed. This is not the de- 
ſcription of danger ariſing from an imaginary ſituation. 
Before the vegetables that grow in America, the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, &c. became familiar to our ſailors, 
many lives were loſt by trials of this kind: neither has 
al the information received from experience been ſuf- 
bictent to prevent individuals from ſtill falling a prey to 
ignorance or raſhneſs.—If the whole ſcience of botany 
were as complete as ſome of its branches, very little 
{kill in it would be ſufficient to guard us infallibly from 
committing: ſuch fatal miſtakes. There are certain or- 
ders and claſſes which are called natural, becauſe every 
gms and ſpecies comprehended under them are not 
only diſtinguiſhed by the ſame characteriſtic marks, but 
ikewiſe poſſeſs the ſame qualities, though not in an 
equal degree. For example: Shew a botanift the flower 
vg plant whoſe calix is a double valved plume, with 
three ſtamina, two piſtils, and one naked feed ; he can 
pronounce with abſolute certainty, that the plant from 
bs 5 the flower was taken, bears ſeeds of a farinaceous 
en, and that they may be ſafely uſed as food. In 
de manner, ſhew him a flower with 12 or more ſta- 


ua all inſerted into the internal fide of the calix, tho? 


tainty whether the food preſented to them be ſalutary 
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it belonged to a plant growing in Japan, he can pro- 
nounce. without heſitation, that the fruit of it may be 
eat with ſafety. On the other hand, ſhew him a plant 
whoſe flower has five ſtamina, one piſtil, one petal, or 


flower-leaf, and whoſe fruit is of the berry kind, he will 
tell you to abſtain from it, becauſe it is poiſonous. Facts 


of this kind render botany not only a reſpectable, but a 


moſt intereſting, ſcience. 
2. With ref 

good, It 1s Lond by experience, that plants which 
are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame characters in the flower 
and fruit, have the ſame qualities, though not always 
in an equal degree as to ſtrength or weakneſs; fo 
that, upon inſpeCtion of the flower and fruit, a botaniſt 
can determine à priori the effects that will reſult when 
taken into the ſtomach. In order, therefore, to deter- 
mine the medical virtues of all the plants belonging to 
a natural claſs, the phyfician has nothing to do but 
to aſcertain by a ſet of clear and unqeſtionable experi- 
ments, the virtues of any one of them. 
ſhortens the labour of inveſtigation. Suppoſing the num- 
ber of known ſpecies to be 20,000 ; by aſcertaining the 
virtues of one genus, at a medium, you determine the 
virtues of 12 ſpecies. But by aſcertaining the virtues 
of one genus belonging to a natural order, the virtues 
of perhaps 300 or 400 ſpecies are aſcertained. | 


Sect. I. Hiſtory of Botany. 


TH n of this ſcience, like that of moſt others, 


cannot be found out from the moſt ancient hiſtories; 
but it is very probable, that ſome degree of botanical 
knowledge has exiſted in every age of the world. The 


firſt botanical writings of which we have any account 


are thoſe of Solomon, who we are informed by ſcripture 
did write a treatife-upon this ſubject; but that is ab- 


ſolutely loſt, not being quoted by any ancient author, 


nor the leaſt fragment of the treatiſe itſelf remaining. 
Among 
other ancient philoſophers, wrote treatiſes on plants ; 
but their works are alſo loſt ; and from the quotations 
that yet remain in the works of Theophraſtus, Dioſ- 
corides, and Pliny, we learn, that thoſe firſt botanical 
writings could convey but very little knowledge. 


The hiſtorical æra of botany, therefore, commences 


with Theophraſtus the diſciple of Ariſtotle. 
born at Ereſium, in the iſland of Leſbos; and flouriſhed 


He was: 


in the third century before the Chriſtian æra, being 
about 100 years poſterior to Hippocrates. » His 
work is entitled The Hiſtory of Plants, and treats of 
their origin, propagation, anatomy, and conſtruction; 
of vegetable life, and of vegetation. It conſiſted ori- 
ginally of ten books; but of theſe only nine are now 
extant. In theſe, vegetables are diſtributed into ſeven 


claſſes or primary diviſions; which have for their ob- 


ject, the generation of plants; their place of growth; 
their ſize as trees and ſhrubs ; their uſe as pot herbs 
and eſculent grains; and their lacteſcenee, or the liquor 
of whatever colour, that flows from plants when cut. 
In his work, about 500 different plants are deſcribed. 

The next botaniſt of any note was Dioſcorides, a 
Grecian by birth, but under the Roman empire, being 
near 


ect to Medicine, the ſame thing holds 


This greatly 


the Greeks, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, and 
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near 400 years poſterior to Theophraſtus. He deſcribes 
about 600 plants; and thefe he has arranged, from 
their uſes in medicine and domeſtic economy, into four 
claſſes, which are thus deſigned : aromatics; alimen- 
tary vegetables, or ſuch as ſerve for food; medicinal, 
and vinous plants. | | 

Almoſt cotemporary with Dioſcorides flouriſhed An- 
tonius Muſa, Cato, Varro, Virgil, and Columella; the 
firſt, author of a treatiſe till extant on the plant be- 
tony ; the four others celebrated for their afcfal tracts 


on agriculture and rural economy. 


Pliny the Elder, in his voluminous work intitled 
The Hiftory of the World, hath a botanical part which 
is contained in 15 books. In theſe, beſides the plants 
of Theophraſtus and Dioſcorides, he has given deſcrip- 


tions of ſeveral new ſpecies, extracted probably from 


works which would otherwiſe have been totally loſt. 
Pliny uſes ſcarce any mode of arrangement, except the 
ancient, but very incorrect, diſtinction into trees, ſhrubs, 
and herbs. Has plan, however, extends not only to 
botanical diſtinctions, but to gardening, agriculture, 
and whatever is connected either more nearly or re- 
motely with the ſcience of plants, He gives deſerip- 


tions of above 1000 different ſpecies; but from the 


want of a proper ſyſtematic arrangement, it is often 
difficult, and perhaps impoſhble, to determine what 
plants he or other ancient botaniſts do really deſcribe. 

This want of preciſion in properly arranging their 
plants was the reaſon why the botany of the ancients 
was always very limited, and after the time of Pliny 
declined ſo rapidly. On the deſtruction of the weſtern 
empire by the Goths and other barbarous nations, it is 
not to be thought that botany could ſurvive any more 
than the other ſciences. It was not till near the cloſe 


of the eighth century, that the ancient botany began 
again to appear in Arabia. 7 


Serapion, well known 1n 
medicine, ſtands firſt in the Arabian catalogue of bo- 
taniſts; to him ſucceeded Razis, Avicenna, Averrhoes, 
Actuarius, &c. An author known by the name of 
Plato Apuleius, or Apolienſis, of whoſe herbarium very 
old manuſcript copies are preſerved in ſome curious li- 
braries, is ſuppoſed to have lived near this period. The 
works of moſt of theſe botaniſts, however, were only 
tranſlations and compilations from the Greek writers ; 
ſo that, for want of a proper ſyſtematic arrangement, 
the ſcience ſunk a ſecond time into total oblivion. For 
near 400 years after Abenguefit, an Arabian phyſician 
who flouriſhed in the end of the 12" century, ſcarce 
any attempts were made in the botanical way. Some 
obſcure writers indeed appeared in ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope; as, Arnoldus de Villa Nova; Platearius; Mat- 
thæus Sylvaticus; and Bartholomew Glanvil, common- 
ly called Bartholomeus Anglus, a Franciſcan monk, de- 
ſcended of the family of the earls of Suffolk, who lived 
in the reign of King Edward III. and wrote a book 


of natural hiſtory, intitled De proprietatibus rerum, 


which was tranſlated into Engliſh by John de Treviſa 
in 1398: but though all theke wrote. of plants, they 
were ſo totally deſtitute of method, that their works re- 
main one great chaos, from whence it is impoſſible to 
extract any 8 f | 

On the revival of letters in the beginning of the 16th 
century, the botany of the ancients was reſtored a ſe- 
cond time, The Greek writings were tranſlated into 
Latin, the common language of Europe, Gaza, a 


without ver 
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Greek refugee at Rome, made elegant tranſlations of 
Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, who afterwards were com- 
mented upon by Scaliger and Stapel. Dioſcorides was 
alſo tranſſated and commented on. His beſt commen. 
tators are Hermolaus Barbarus, Fuchſcius, Ruellus 
Cordus, Geſner, and Matthiolus. The moſt diftin. 
uiſned commentators of Pliny are Dalechamp in 1604 
Falmaſius in 1689, Harduin, and Guilandinus. Meur- 


ſius and Urſinus have written commentaries upon Cato; 


Campegius and Monardes upon Meſue the Arabian, 
and Lonicer upon Avicenna. This laft hath been 
tranſlated by ſeveral writers, particularly Alpagus, Co- 
ſtæus, and Plempius, into Latin; and by one writer, 
Amalthæus, into Hebrew. eee 


Hieronymus Bock, or Bouc, a German, generally 
known by the name of Tragus, is the firſt modern who 


has given a methodical diſtribution of vegetables. In 
1532, he publiſhed a Hiftory of Plants, in which he 
deſcribes 800 ſpecies ; and theſe he divides into three 
claſſes, founded on the qualities of vegetables, their 
bgure, habit, and ſize, The ſame method of arrange- 
ment was followed by Lonicer, Dodonzus, L'Ohel, 
Cluſius, Brunsfelſius, Monordes, Cordus, and ſome other 
botaniſts of this period, How far ſuch a method was 
deficient, ſhall be conſidered in the following ſection; 
however, it was not till 1560 that Conrad Geſner firft 
propoſed to the world an arrangement of vegetables 
from the parts of the flower and fruit. He did not 
eſtabliſh any plan founded upon this principle ; bur, ha- 
ving ſuggelted the idea, left the application to be made 
by others: and in 1582, Dr Andrew Cæſalpinus, phy- 
ſician at Piſa, and afterwards profeſſor of botany at 
Padua, firſt availing himſelf of the ingenuity of his 


predeceſſor, propoſed a method of arrangement which 


has the fruit for its baſis ; and thus gave origin to 
ſy{tematic botany, the ſecond grand æra in the hiſtory 
of that ſcience. | TEE N | 

Even this improved method of Cæſalpinus was not 
y great inconveniences, which ſhall be ta- 
ken notice of hereafter. As it was, however, ſo great 
ſuperior to every thing that had appeared before, it 
might have been expected that the learned would have 
immediately adopted it, and that all the former equi- 


vocal and inſufficient chara&ers would have been rejec- 


ted. But the fact was otherwiſe. Cæſalpinus's me- 
thod of arrangement diet with him; and it was not til 
near a century after, that Dr Robert Moriſon of A- 
berdeen, attaching himſelf to the principles of Geſner 
and Cæſalpinus, re-eſtabliſhed ſcientific arrangement 
upon a ſolid foundation ; ſo that, from being only the 
reſtorer of ſyſtem, he has been generally celebrated as 
its founder. In the long interval between Cæſalpinus 
and Moriſon, flouriſhed ſome eminent botaniſts. The 
moſt noted are, Dalechamp, author of A genera] hi- 
ſtory of plants; Theodore, ſurnamed Tabemæmontafii 
and Thalius, two German writers; Porta, an Italian, 
famous for an arrangement of plants from their relations 
to the ſtars, to men, and other animals; Proſper ar 
inus, author of a Catalogue of the plants of Egypt: 
Fabius Columna, inventor of many of the botanica 
terms now uſed; the two Bauhins; Gerard and py 
kinſon ; Zaluzianſki, a Pole, author of an arrange) 
from the qualities and habit of plants; Marcgra"® ft: 
Piſo, celebrated for their Natural Hiſtory of 5 ny 
Hernandez, equally celebrated for his hiſtory of oof 
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co; Paſlæus, or Du Pas, author of an arrangement 
ot plants from the time of flowering, of all charaQers 
the moſt uncertain and inſufficient ; Johnſton ; Bontius, 
a Dutchman, author of a Natural Hiſtory of the Eaſt 
Indies; Aldrovandus, the celebrated naturaliſt; and 
Rheede, governor of Malabar, and author of the well- 
known Hortus Malabaricus. 7+ FO 
The method propoſed by Moriſon has the fruit for 
its baſis, as well as that of Cæſalpinus; to which, how- 
ever, it is greatly inferior both in the plan and execu- 
tion. It is indeed of all others the moſt difficult in prac- 
tice; and was therefore not adopted by any ſucceeding 
writer, except Bobart who in 1699 completed Mo- 
riſon's Univerſal Hiſtory of. Plants, and an anonymous 
author whoſe work appeared in 1720. Imperfect, haw- 
ever, as his method is, it furniſhed many uſeful hints, 
which ſucceeding botaniſts have not failed to improve. 
Ray and Tournefort have owed him much, and are not 
aſhamed to own the obligation. The ſame has been 
done even by Linnzus ; who hath eſtabliſhed the ſcience 
of botany on the moſt ſolid foundation, by introducing 
a method of arrangement, if not abſolutely perfect, at 


leaſt as nearly approaching to perfection as can be ex- 


pected ; and therefore hath been deſervedly followed, 
in preference to every other, by all botaniſts, fince its 
firſt publication. But to give a particular account of 
all the different botanical ſyſtems, with the particular 
advantages and diſadvantages attending each, ſhall be 
the buſineſs of the ſubſequent ſections. 


Sect. II. of the Ancient Method of arranging 
Vegetables. 


* 


/ 


Ix giving an account of the works of Theophraſtus 
and Dioſcorides, we have already taken notice that 
the former choſe ſeven diſtinguiſhing characters, viz. 
the generation of plants; their place of growth ; their 
ſize, as trees and ſhrubs; their vſe, as pot-herbs and 
eſculent grains; and their lacteſcence, or liquor that 
flows from them when cut. Dioſcorides divided them 
into aromatics, alimentary, medicinal, and vinous plants. 
The good properties of this method are, that the bo- 
taniſt, as it were, comes to the point at once; and when 
he knows the plant, knows alſo its virtues and uſes, or 
at leaſt part of them: but this convenience is greatly 
overbalanced by innumerable diſadvantages; for the qua- 
lities and virtues of plants are neither fixed and invari- 
able, nor are they impreſſed in legible characters on 
the plants themſelves. The different parts of a plant 
often poſſeſs different and even oppoſite virtues ; ſo that, 


wy 


ſuppoling the virtues to be known, and applied to the 


purpoſe of vegetable arrangement, the root muſt fre- 
quently fall under one diviſion, the leaves under a ſe- 


cond, and the flower and fruit under a third. Beſides, 


if we reflect that the ſole end of ſuch arrangement 18 
to facilitate the knowledge ot plants to others, the in- 
uficiency and even abſurdity of methods founded upon 
their virtues will immediately appear. A ſtalk of ver- 
vain, for inſtance, is preſented to me, which I am to 
inveſtigate from a preſuppoſed knowledge of the virtues 
of plants. Before I can ſettle the claſs to which it be- 
onps, 1 muſt diſcover whether or not it has the virtues 
clonging to any of the plants TI know; and this diſ- 
covery being the reſult of repeated experiments on va- 


_ 5 of the human body, may require many years 
. | 


. 
for its accompliſhment. | 
The ſame cauſes which render methods founded on 
the virtues of plants unfavourable for the purpoſe of 
inveſtigation, muſt evidently diſqualify all their other 
variable qualities and accidents from having a place in 
a genuine ſyſtematic arrangement. The natale ſolum 
of plants, which is one of Theophraſtus's divifions, af- 


fords no better diſtinQive characters than their powers 


and virtues. Many countries as well as many ſoils pro- 
duce the ſame individual plants. The ſame ſpecies 
which crown the mountains, frequently cover the fens ; 


and plants which have long been reckoned the peculiar 


inhabitants of ſome parts of Aſia and America, are now 
found to grow naturally in equal perfection in the very 
different climates of Lapland and Siberia. The ſize 
of plants, which ſuggeſted the ancient diviſion into trees 
and ſhrubs, is no leſs an equivocal mark of diſtinction 
than the circumſtances already mentioned. The vine, 
which modern botaniſts denominate a ſhrub, was ranged 
by Theophraſtus in his third claſs containing trees. In 
fact, every thing reſpecting ſize is ſo much affected by 
differences of ſoil, climate, and culture, that the ſame 
plant, in different circumſtances, ſhall differ exceedingly 


in height; and in a method founded upon the fize, 


would ſometimes be ranged as a tree, and ſometimes as 
a ſhrub, or even an under ſhrub, according as it hap- 
yu to exceed, equa], or fall ſhort of, a given ſtandard. 

o leſs inſufficient are characteriſtical marks drawn from 
the colour, taſte, and ſmell of plants. Of all the at- 
tributes of vegetable nature, colour is perhaps the moſt 
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inconſtant. Heat, climate, culture, ſoil, &c. contri- 


bute to the production of endleſs diverſities of colour, 
and render the tranſition from one to another natu- 
ral and eaſy. Red and blue paſs eaſily into white, 
white into purple; yellow into white; red into blue; 
blue into yellow, &c. In the ſame leaf or flower, dif- 
ferent colours are frequently obſerved. Variations too 
in point of colour, are frequently obſerved to take place 


not only in different individuals of the ſame 2 | 


but even in fimilar parts of the ſame plant. Marvel 
of Peru and Sweet William produce flowers of different 
colour upon the ſame ſtalk. Objections equally valid 
lie againſt charaQeriſtical marks drawn from the taſte 


and ſmell. The former varies in different individuals 


from differences of age, and even in the ſame indivi- 
dual at different times, according to the morbid or ſound 
ſtate of the organ. The latter is different in different 
ſubjects, and varies in each; nor are the effluvia ſent 


forth. from the ſame body always of equal -intenſity. 


In plants, taſte is ſubje& to continual variations from 
differences of climate, boi, and culture. Garlic in ſome 
climates, particularly in Greece, 1s ſaid to loſe its rank- 
neſs: apples and pears, that grow naturally in the woods, 


are intolerably acid; celery and lettuce, which culture 
renders ſweet and palatable, are in their wild unculti- 
vated ſtate, bitter, diſagreeable, and in ſome caſes 


noxious. 0 reh ods ferns» 
Theſe conſiderations are abundantly ſufficient to ſhew 
the imperfection of the ancient ſyſtem of botany; and 


indeed, conſidering the vague and uncertain marks by 
which they diſtinguiſhed one plant from another, we 


may rather wonder how ſuch. a ſcience as botany. came 
to have an exiſtence among them, than that they ar- 
rived at no greater perfection in it, or ſuffered it ſo ſoon 
to fall into oblivion. | 


HR Sect. III. 


SECT. III. Of the different Botanical Syſtems, from 
the time of Ceſner to that of Linnaus. 


Tux inſufficiency of the ancient botanical ſyſtem be- 
ing ſo fully ſhewn in the laſt ſection, we think it need- 
leſs to take much notice of the methods uſed by Tra- 
gus and his cotemporaries and followers. The virtues 
of plants being found an inſufficient characteriſtic, ſuc- 
ceeding batamfts had taken in the root, ſtem, and 
leaves; but theſe being alſo found inſufficient and va- 


riable, Geſner turned his eye to the flower and fruit, 


as being the moſt permanent and unchangeable parts 
of the plant. In propoſing the parts of fructification, 
however, as the moſt proper for arranging plants, he 
communicated no hints refpeQing the choice of ſome 
of thoſe parts in preference to others. Each particular 
organ of the flower and fruit furniſhes ſufficient variety 
to ſerve as the foundation of a method ; but all of them 
are not equally proper for this purpoſe. Cæſalpinus, 
the firft follower of Geſner, made a miſtake in his choice, 
and took his diltinguithing characteriſties only from the 


fruit. The parts of the flower, therefore, being em- 


ployed by the firſt ſyſtematic writers only as ſubaltern 


diſtinctions in finding out orders and genera, it is evi- 


dent that the plant could nos be fully inveſtigated for 


ſeveral months. Suppoſe a plant ripens its fruit in 
October, and does not produce flowers till the follow- 
ing May; the claſs, upon inſpection of the fruit in the 
month of October, is immediately aſcertained ; but the 
plant ſtill remains unknown, and will continue fo up- 
wards of fix months after, if the characters of the order 
and genus have been made to depend on any part of the 
flower. Methods founded on the fruit have another 
inconvenience; plants conſtantly ripen their fruit in 
thoſe countries where they grow naturally, but not 
always in the countries to which they may be ac- 
cidentally tranſported. So far from this, many plants 
that are natives of a warm climate neither ripen, nor 


form fruit, in a cold one. Few of the African, Aſiatic, 


and Weſt-Indian plants produce fruit in Britain. A 
method, therefore, founded upon the fruit, could only 
facilitate the knowledge of ſuch plants to the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe countries where they grow: to the En- 


gm botaniſt they could be of little or no ſervice. The 


ame objection cannot reaſonably be urged againft me- 
thods founded on the flower, fince the influence of cli- 
mates much colder than that of Britain has not been 
able to deftroy the faculty of producing flowers in many, 
perhaps in moſt, of the plants juſt mentioned. 

. . Czfalpinus ſets out with an ancient diſtinction of 


vegetables, from their duration, into trees and herbs, 


With the former he combines ſhrubs; with the latter, 
underſhrubs; and diſtributes his plants into the 15 fol- 
lowing claſſes. 1. Trees with the germ, (radicle or 
principle of life in the ſeed) on the point of the ſeed. 


2. Trees with the germ on the baſe of the ſeed. 3. Herbs 


having one feed only. 4. Herbs having two ſeeds. 
5. Herbs having four ſeeds. 6. Herbs Caring many 
ſeeds. 7. Herbs having one grain or kernel. 8. Herbs 
having one capſule. 9. Herbs having two capſules. 
10. Herbs having fibrous roots. 11. Herbs having 
bulbous roots. 12. Herbs having ſuccory or endive- 
like flowers. 13. Herbs having a common flower. 


14. Herbs having ſeveral follicles or ſeed-bags. 
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they ſhould be conſtituted, like the claſſes, from the 


Sec, 
15. Herbs having neither flower nor ſeed. Th 1 Sec 
The inconveniences of this method have been alreaq 
pointed out pretty fully, and will evidently appear bare 
an attempt -to refer any common plant to one of the 
15 abovementioned claſſes. His ſections, orders, or 
ſecondary diviſions, are 47 in number, and depend-upon 
a variety of parts and circumſtances. The principal 
of theſe are, the diſpoſition, fituation, and figure, of 
the flowers; the nature of the ſeed - veſſel, or cover of 
the ſceds ; the fituation of the radicle in the ſeed ; the 
number of ſ{ced-lobes, or ſeminal leaves; the diſpoſition 
of the leaves, and colour of the flowers. The lacteſ. 
cence too, or milkineſs, which is obſerved in the com. 
pound flowers with flat florets, is made a characteriſtic 
diſtinction, and diſcriminates the firſt order of the 1 2: 
claſs. Thus, in the firſt ſyſtematic arrangements, the 
charaRers of the claſſes only were borrowed from the 
parts of fructiſication; while thoſe of the ſubaltern di- 
viſions were very numerous, and reſpected every part 
of the plant; but that ſuch diviſions might be perfect, 


modifications of a fingle part of the fructiſication. 

The great object had in view by Moriſon, who comes 
next in order to Cæſalpinus, was to inveſtigate the 
order of nature, not to fabricate an eaſy method of 
arranging plants. Hence his ſyſtem is devoid of uni- 
formity, and clogged with a multiplicity of characters; 
his claſſes are frequently not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from one another, and the key of arrangement ſeems to- 
tally loſt. Heſetsout with a diviſion of plants, from their 
conliſtence, into ligneous or woody, and herbaceous, 
He founds his ſyſtem on the fruit, the corollæ or bloſ- 
ſoms, and the habit of the plants. His claſſes are as 
follow. _ 1. Trees. 2. Shrubs. 3. Underſhrubs. 
4. Herbs climbing. 5. Herbs leguminous or papilio- 
naceous. 6. Herbs podded. 7. Herbs tricapſular, 
or with three capſules. 8. Herbs with four or five cap - 
ſules. 9. Herbs cerymbiferous. 10. Herbs having 
a milky juice, or downy tops. 11. Herbs culmiferous, 
as grafſes. 12. Herbs umbelhferous. 13. Herbs ha- 
ving three kernels. 14. Herbs having helmet-ſhaped 
flowers. 15. Herbs having many capſules. 16. Herbs 
berry-bearing. - 17. Herbs called capillary plants, as 
the fern kind. 18. Anomalous or wregular herbs. 

Of theſe claſſes, the fourth and eighth poſſeſs no ge- 
nuine diftinQive character; nor are the ninth and tent! 
claſſes ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed; the fifteenth claſs is 
not ſufficiently Iftinguilhed from the eighth, nor the 
16" from the fourth. His ſe&ions or ſecondary di- 
viſions, which are 108 in number, ariſe from the fi- 
gure and ſubſtance of the fruit ; the number of ſeeds, 
leaves, and petals; the figure of the root; 'the direc- 
tion of the ſtem ; the colour of the flowers; the place 
of growth; and, in one claſs, from the medicinal vir- 
tues of ſome of the plants that compoſe it. 

In 1682, Ray propoſed his method to the world, 
two years after the publication of Moriſon's, which 
ſerved in ſome meafure as its baſis. It conſiſted ori- 
ginally of the following 25 claſſes. 1. Trees. 2. Shrubs. 
3. Herbs imperfect. 4. Herbs having no flower. 
5. Capillary plants. 6. Staminous herbs having only - 
the ſtamina. 7. Thoſe having one naked feed. 8. Um- 
belliferous herbs. 9. Verticillated, annular, or 118 
ſhaped ones. 10. Rough-leafed plants. 11. Stellated or 


8 22 Ss „ 13. Berry 
ſtar-ſhaped ones. 12. Apple bearing herbs 3 o 
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bearing herbs. 14. Herbs having many pods. 15. Mo- racters to the claſſes. The characters of the orders, or 
nopetalous uniform, or regular herbs. 16. Monopetalous ſecondary divifions, in Ray's method, are no lefs mul- 
irregular, or having different forms. 17. Tetrapetalous, tifarious than thoſe of the claſſes. They reſpect the 
having large pods. 18. Tetrapetalous, having ſmall place of growth of plants; their qualities; the figure of 
pods. 19. Papilionaceous. 20. Pentapetalous herbs. the ſtem; the number, ſituation, ſubſtance, and divi- 
21. Corns. 22. Graſſes. 2 3. Graſs-leafed plants. 24. Bul- fion, of the leaves; the ſituation and diſpoſition of the 
bous-rooted plants. 25. Plants near akin to the bulbous, flowers and calix ; the number and regularity of the 

T his method Ray carefully corrected and amended petals; with the number and figure of the fruit. In his 
at different times; ſo that the plan of arrangement improved method, Ray has adopted Tournefort's cha- 
which now bears the name of that author, and was firſt racters of the genera, wherever his plan would permit. 
publiſhed in 1700, is entirely different from what had His general Hiſtory of Plants contains 18,655 ſpecies : 
appeared in 1682. It now conſiſts of 33 claſſes. Their and varieties. The third volume, which was not pub- 
diſtinguiſning marks are taken from the port or habit liſhed till 1704, and was deſigned as a ſupplement to 
of the plants; their greater or leſs degree of perfection; the two former, contains the and ener by Tour- 
their place of growth; the number of ſeed-lobes, or nefort in the Levant, and by Camelli at Luzon one of 
ſeminal leaves, petals, capſules, and ſeeds; the ſituation the Philippin iſlands. Ray's method was followed by 

and diſpoſition of the flowers, flower-cup, and leaves; Sir Hans Sloane, in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica; 
the abſence or preſence of the buds, flower-cup, and by Petiver, in his Britiſh Herbal; by Dillenius, in his 
petals ; the ſubſtance of the leaves and fruit; and the Synopſis of Britiſh plants; and by Martyn, in his Ca- 
difficulty of claſſing certain plants. 'Fhey are as follow. talogue of plants that grow in the neighbourhood of 
1. Submarine, or ſea-plants. 2. Fungi. 3. Moſſes. Cambridge. | „ EEQ(9 AL 
4. Capillary plants. 5. Thofe without petals. 6. Pla- To Ray's . ay method ſucceeded that of Chriſto- 
nipetale, thoſe with compound flowers; ſemifloſculous, pher Knant, a German; which acknowledges the ſame 
or half-florets. 7. Thofe with compound flowers ra- principle, and is manifeſtly founded upon it. In his 
diated. 8. Thoſe with compound flowers, floſculous, enumeration of the plants that grow round Hal in 

or with whole florets. 9 Plants with one feed. Saxony, publiſhed in 1687, he divides vegetables into 
10. Plants umbellated. 11. Thoſe ſtellated or ſtar- 17 claſſes, which have for their baſis the ſize and dura- 
ſhaped. 12. Rough-leafed plants. 13. Plants verti- tion of plants, the preſence or abſence of the petals, the 
cillate or whorled. 14. Thoſe with many ſeeds. diſpoſition of the flowers, the ſubſtance of the fruit, 
15. Apple-bearing herbs. 16. Berry-bearing herbs. the number of capſules or ſeeds, the number and figure 
17. Thoſe with many pods. 18. Monopetalous herbs. of the petals, and the preſence, abſence, or figure of 
19. Thoſe with two and three petals. 20. Thoſe with the calix. His claſſes are, 1. Herbs berry-bearmg. 
great and ſmall, or long and ſhort, pods. 21. Legu- 2. Monopetalous, or with one flower-leaf. 3. Tetra- 
minous plants. 22. Pentapetalous ones. 23. Bull , petalous and regular, with four petals. 4. Tetrapeta- 
and bulbous-hke plants. 24. Stamineous ones, or — and irregular. 5. Pentapetalous, or with five pe- 
thoſe having only the ſtamina. 25. Anomalous plants, tals. 6. Hexapetalons, or fix petals. 7. Polypetalous, 
or thoſe of an uncertain family. 26. The palms, or many -petals. 8. Multicapſular, or many capſules. 
27. Trees without petals. 28. Trees with an umbi- 9. Naked ſeeds. 10. Solid, or not downy. 11. Downy 
licated fruit. 29. Trees with fruit not umbilicated. feeds. 12. Without petals. 13. Stamineous, with- 
zo. Trees with a dry fruit. 31. Trees with podded out petals or calix. 14. Imperceptible. 15. Imper- 
fruit. 32. Anomalous, or irregular trees. fect. 16. Trees. 17. Shrubs. | | 
The diſtinction into herbs and trees with which Ray's The ſections or ſubdiviſions of the claſſes in Knaut's 
method ſets out, acknowledges a different, though not method are 62 in number; and ariſe from the 1 1 of 
more certain, principle than that of Cæſalpinus and Mo- the ſtem and petals, the number of capſules and cells, 
riſon. The former, in making this diſtinction, had an their figure, the number of ſeeds and leaves, and fitua- 
eye to the duration of the ſtem; the latter, to its con- tion of the flowers. | h CEE 
fitence. Ray called in the buds as an auxiliary; and In 1696, a new method propoſed by Dr Herman 
denominates trees, “ all ſuch plants as bear buds;” profeſſor of botany at Leyden, was publiſhed by Zum- 
herbs, „ ſuch as bear none.“ But againſt this auxi- OE who arranged according to it the plants contain- 
liary there lies an unanſwerable objection; namely, that ed in the publie garden of Leyden. Rudbeckius the 
though all herbaceous plants riſe without buds, all trees Vounger, in a diſſertation publiſhed the ſame year, on 
are not furniſhed with them: many of the largeſt trees the fundamental knowledge of plants, adopted Her- 
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e in warm countries, and ſome ſhrubby plants in every man's method with a few inconſiderable variations. The 
b country, being totally deftitute of that ſcaly appear- claſſes of Dr Herman are 25 in number. They are 
ance which conſtitutes the eſſence of a bud. In other founded on the ſize and duration of the plants; the 
. relpects, it is evident that neither Mr Ray's plan nor preſence or abſence of the petals and calix ; the num- 
h execution is in any degree calculated to facilitate the ber of capſules, cells, and naked ſeeds ;- the ſubſtance 
i- knowledge of plants. In fact, it ſeems to have been of the leaves and fruit; the form and eonſiſtence of the 
* ay's great object, no leſs than Moriſon's, to collect roots; the ſituation and diſpoſition of the flowers, leaves, 
T, as many natoral claſſes as poſſible; and theſe being ſe- and ealix; and figure of the fruit. 1. Herbs having one 
ly parately inveſtigated, a multiplicity of charaQers and naked ſeed and a ſimple flower. 2. Having one naked ſeed 
n- eps was neceſſarily required to connect them: and and a compound flower. 3. With two naked ſeeds, and 
g- hence the intricacy complained of in both theſe me- ſtellated or ſtar-ſhaped. 4. Two naked ſeeds, andumbelli- 
= thods, which muſt always take place where the clafſes ſerous. 5. Four naked ſeeds, and rough leaves. 6. Four 


give riſe to the connecting characters, and not the cha- naked ſeeds, and verticillated a whorl-ſhaped. 7. With 
| | | 5 7 42 many 
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many naked ſeeds. 8, Having ſeed - veſſels, bulbous termining the genug. About 17 new genera were eſta. 
and tricapſular. 9. Having one ſeed - veſſel. 10. With bliſhed by this author; among others, the very ſplen- 
two ſeed-veſſels. 11. With three ſeed · veſſels. 12. With did family of the protea and ſilver- tree, which, although 
four ſeed - veſſels. 13. With five ſeed · veſſels. 14. Pod- partly deſcribed by Moriſon, had remained generally 
ded, which are always tetrapetalous. 15. Legumi- unknown till this period. His method was adopted by 
nous and papilionaceous. 16, With many capſules. one Emſting, a German, in a treatiſe intitled The firf 
17. Having fleſhy fruit, berry-bearing. 18. With fleſhy principles of Botany, publiſhed in octavo at Wolfen. 
fruit, apple-bearing. 19. Without petals, but having buttle, in 1748, | | 


| a calix. 20. Without petals, chaffy or ſtamineous. + Hitherto all the botaniſts had been intent upon inve. 
| 221. Without petals, calix, chaff, or ſtamina, i. e. a na- ſtigating the order of nature, rather than facilitatin 
ked anthera, as the moſſes. 22. Trees. Imperfect the arrangement of vegetables: therefore their methods 
fructification, bearing catkins. 23. Trees with a fleſhy were very intricate and perplexed ; and their writings, 
| fruit umbilicated. 24. Trees with a fleſhy fruit not however entertaining to the learned, could afford but 
; | umbilicated. 25. Trees with a dry fruit. very little inſtruction to the young botaniſt. In 1690, 
f | The claſſes in Herman's method are ſubdivided into however, Auguſtus Quirinus Rivinus, a German, pro- 
| 82 ſections or orders; which have for their baſis the feſſor of botany at Leipſic, relinquiſhing the purſuit 
j number of petals, ſeeds, capſules, and cells, the figure of natural affinities, and convinced of the inſufficiency 
| of the ſeeds and petals, and diſpoſition of the flowers. of charaQeriftic marks drawn only from the fruit, at- 
To the method of Dr Herman ſucceeded that of tached himſelf to the flower, which, he was ſenſible 
Dr Boerhaave, who ſucceeded to the botanical chair of would furniſh characters no leſs numerous, permanent, 


Leyden in 1709. His method is that of Herman, blen- 

ded with part of the ſyſtems of Tournefort and Ray; 

and contains the following claſſes. 1. Herbs ſubmarine, 

or ſea-plants. 2. Imperfect land-plants. 3. Capillary 
plants, or the fern kind. 4. Many naked ſeeds. 5. 

Four naked ſeeds, and verticillated. 6. Four naked 
ſeeds, and rough leaves. 7. Four naked feeds, and four 
petals. 8. Plants having one ſeed- veſſel. 9. Two ſeed- 
veſſels. 10. Three ſeed - veſſels. 11. Four ſeed - veſſels. 
12. Five ſeed - veſſels. 13. Many ſeed-veſſels. 14. Two 
naked ſeeds, and umbelliferous. 15. Two naked ſeeds, 
and ftar-ſhaped. 16. One naked ſeed, and a ſimple 
flower. 17. One naked ſeed, and compound flowers 
ſemifloſculous. 18. One naked ſeed, and compound 
flowers radiated. 19. One naked feed and compound 
flowers corymbiferous. 20. One naked ſeed, and com- 
pound flowers, floſculous. 21. Berry-bearing herbs. 
22. Apple-bearing herbs. 23. Without petals. 24. 
One cotyledon, and having petals. 25. One cotyledon 
and without petals. 26. Trees having one cotyledon. 
27. Many podded. 28. Podded. 29. Tetrapetalous 
and cruciform. 30. Leguminous. 31. Having no pe- 
tals. 32. Bearing catkins. 33. Monopetalous flowers. 
34. Roſaceous flowers. | 


= 


Theſe 34 claſſes of Dr Boerhaave are ſubdivided in- 


to 104 ſections, which have for their characters, the 
ſigure of the leaves, ſtem, calix, petals, and ſeeds; the 
number of petals, ſeeds, and capſules; the ſubſtance of 
the leaves; the ſituation of the flowers, and their diffe- 
rence in point of ſex. By this method, Dr Boerhaave 
arranged near 6000 plants, the produce of the bota- 
nical garden at Leyden, which he carefully ſuperin- 
tended for the ſpace of 20 years, and left to his ſucceſ- 
for Dr Adrien Royen, in a much more flouriſhing ſtate 
than he himſelf had received it. His Index or Cata- 


logue of the Leyden plants was publiſhed in octavo in 


1710; and afterwards, with great additions, in quarto, 
in 1720. This laſt edition contains deſcriptions of 5650 


plants; of which number upwards of two thirds had 


been introduced into the garden fince the time of Her- 


man, by his illuſtrious ſucceſſor. Boerhaave's charac- 


ters are derived from the habit or general appearance 
of plants combined with all the parts of fructification; 
fo that, as Linnzus very properly obſerves, he was the 
arſt who employed the calix, ſtamina, and ſtyle, in de- 


yet all are not equally proper for this purpoſe. Rivi- 


florets only. 18. . Incomplete, or imperfect plants. 


and conſpicuous, than thoſe drawn from the fruit. 
The calix, petals, ſtamina, and ſtyle or pointal, 
which conſtitute the flower, are ſufficiently diverſi- 
fied in point of number, figure, proportion, and ſitua- 
tion, to ſerve as the baſis of a mode of arrangement; 


nus made uſe of the petals as the largeſt and moſt beau- 
tiful part, and that from which the flower itſelf is com- 
monly characterized. His method conſiſts of the fol- 
lowing 18 claſſes, which have for their baſis the perfec- 
tion and diſpoſition of the flowers, and regularity and 
number of the petals. 1. Regular monopetalous, or 
having one petal. 2. Dipetalous. 3. Tripetalous. 
4. Tetrapetalous. 5. Pentapetalous. 6. Hexapeta- 
lous. 7. Polypetalous, or having many petals. 8. Ir- 
regular monopetalous. 9. Irregular dipetalous. 10. Ir- 
regular tripetalous. 1 1. Irregular tetrapetalous. 12. Ir- 
regular pentapetalous. 13. Irregular hexapetalous. 
I4. nl 4x60 polypetalous. 15. Compound flowers of 

regular florets. 16. Compound flowers of regular and 
irregular florets. 17. Compound flowers of irregular 


As Rivinus ſet out with the profeſſed defign of im- 
parting facility to botany, he judged very properly in 
diveſting his method of all extraneous matter, and ren- 
dering it as ſimple and uniform as the nature of the 
ſcience would admit. The diſtinction into herbs and 
trees had been adopted by every writer on plants ſince 
the time of Ariſtotle. Rendered in ſome meaſure ſa- 
cred by its antiquity, this diſtinction maintained a kind 
of importance to which it was by no means eſlentially 
intitled. Rivinus was the firſt who in this matter dared. 
to think for himſelf. He was early ſenſible of the in- 
conveniences to which thoſe had ſubmitted who em- 
ployed it as a primary diviſion ; and therefore reſolved 
at once to get rid of a diſtinction that is frequently un- 
certain, always deſtructive to uniformity, and in its na- 
ture repugnant to the genuine ſpirit of ſyſtem, becauſe 
totally unconnected with the parts of fructification. In 
the uniformity of its orders or ſecondary diviſions, 
which are 91 in number, and acknowledge the fruit 
for their principle, Rivinus's method equals, perhaps 
excells, all that went before or ſucceeded it. Only three 
claſſes of his method were publiſhed by Rivinus him- 


ſelf. Theſe are the 11tb, 14 and 15, which were 
| offered 
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offered to the public at different times, illuſtrated with 
very ſplendid figures. | The method was completed and 
dubliſned entire by Heucher, in a work intitled Hortus 
Wittenbergenſtss printed in quarto at Wittenberg in x 711. 
Several German authors have followed Rivinus s me- 
thod, either wholly or in part, without eas, any 
confiderable amendment. The principal of thele are, 


1696 3 Welſch in his Bafts Botanica, printed at Leip- 
ge in octavo, in 1697 3 Gemeinhart, in a catalogue of 
lants pubhſhed in 1725; Kramer, in a work intitled 
Tatar Botanicum, publiſhed at Dreſden in 1728, 
and afterwards reprinted with additions at Vienna in 
liſhed at Hal in Saxony, in 1734. To theſe may be 
added Hebenſtreit, an ingenious botaniſt, who in a trea- 
tile on plants publiſhed at Leipſic in 1731, juſt before 
his famous African expedition, eſtabliſhed generical 
characters, which had hitherto been wanting in Rivi- 
nus's method. | 5 | 
The writers who have attempted to improve upon 
Rivinus's method are Bernard Ruppius, Chriſtopher 
Ludwig, and Chriſtian Knaut. Ruppius in his Flora 
Fenenſir publiſhed at Frankfort in 1718, has arranged 
the 1200 plants there deſcribed by a method partly 


and ſets out with the ſame diviſions and ſubdiviſions as 
that of Rivinus; with this difference, however, that, 
whereas in Rivinus's method all perfect flowers are di- 
vided into fimple and compound, in Ruppius the divi- 
ſion of regular and irregular flowers precedes that juſt 
mentioned, and ſimple and compound flowers are made 
ſubdiviſions of the regular flowers only. 


in 1737, and conſiſts of 20 claſſes, differs but little from 
that of Rivinus. The author accompanied Hebenftreit 
on his expedition into Africa, and ſeems to have made 
plants his favourite ſtudy. The improvement, however, 
which he has made on Rivinus's plan, conſiſts only in 
rendering it more univerſal, having enriched it with a 
multitude of genera collected from the works of Tour- 
nefort, Ray, Boerhaave, Dillenius, and other eminent 
botaniſts, whoſe generical characters he has likewiſe 
adopted. His plan of arrangement has been followed 
by two ſucceeding writers; M. Wedel, in a botanical 
eſſay publiſhed in 1747; and three years after by M. 
Boehmer, in his catalogue of the plants which grow in 
the garden of Leipſic. 5 
The method of Chriſtian Knaut is much more pro- 
perly his own, and departs in a much greater degree 
from that of Rivinus than either of the two former. 
The regularity and number of the petals furniſhed the 
elaſlical divifions in Rivinus's method: in that of Knaut, 
number takes place of regularity; ſo that it is very pro- 
perly termed by Linnæus, . The ſyſtem of Rivinus in- 
verted.” This method was publiſhed in 1716; and ſets 
out with a diviſion into flowers which have one petal, 
and ſuch as have more than one. It conſiſts of the 17 
vg claſſes. 1. Monopetalous uniform. or regular. 
us compound uniform or regular. 4. Monopetalous 
compound difform or irregular. 5. Monopetalous com- 
pound uniform and difform together. 6. Dipetalous 
uniform or regular. 7. Dipetalous difform or irregu- 
8. Tripetalous uniform or regular. 9. Tripeta- 
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lous difform or irregular. 10. Tetrapetalous uniform 


Koenig, in a work on vegetables, publiſhed at Baſil in 


1744; and Hecker, in a diſſertation on botany pub- 


Rivinus's, and partly his own. Tt conſiſts of 17 claſſes, 


Chriſtopher Ludwig's method, which was publiſhed. 


+ Honopetalous difform or irregular. 3. Monopeta - 
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or regular. 11. 'Tetrapetalous difform or irregular. 
12. Pentapetalous uniform or regular. 13. Pentape- 
talous difform or irregular. 14. Hexapetalous uniform 
or regular. 15. Hexapetalous difform or irregular. 
16. Polypetalous uniform or regular. 17. Polypeta- 
lous difform or irregular. _ 5 2 8 
The ſections or ſecondary diviſions in Knaut's me- 
thod are 121, and depend upon the internal diviſions 
of the fruit; and upon this his opinions are ſomewhat 
ſingular. Every kind of fruit, whether pulpy or mem- 
branaceous, is termed by our author a agen. Neither 
is the term reſtricted to fruits properly fo called: it is 
extended alſo to thoſe termed by botnif naked ſeeds, 
the exiſtence of which Knaut abſolutely denies. Agree- 
able to this opinion, capſules, he ſays, with reſpect to 
their confiſtence or ſubſtance, are of two ſorts; pulpy, 
or membranaceous. 'The former correſpond to the 
fruits of the apple, berry, and cherry kind; the latter 


to the capſules properly ſo called, and naked feeds of 


other botaniſts. Again, with reſpect to their cells or 
internal diviſions, capſules are either fimple or com- 
pound. Simple capſules have an undivided cavity or a 
ſingle cell; compound capſules are internally divided 
into two or more cells. With other botaniſts, the um- 


belliferous flowers bear two, the lip-flowers four, na- 


ked ſeeds; according to Knaut, the former produce two, 
the latter four, ſimple capſules. Ranunculus, adonis, 
anemony, herb-bennet, and ſome other plants, have 
their flowers ſucceeded by a number of naked ſeeds col- 
lected into an aggregate or head: each of theſe ſeeds 
paſſes with Knaut for a ſimple capſule; fo that the 
whole is an aggregate of ſeveral capſules with an un- 
divided cavity or ſingle cell. In numbering the cells 


or internal divifions of the pulpy fruits, our author has 


adopted a very ſingular method. Some fruits of the 
= kind_incloſe a capſule that is divided into five 
membranaceous cells. It might. then be very reaſon- 
ably expected to find ſuch fruits arranged with com- 
pound capſules of five cells; but, inſtead of this, the 
author whimſically enough combines in their arrange- 
ment the idea both of a ſimple and compound capſule. 
The pulpy part is undivided; in other words, it is a 
ſimple capſule furniſhed with one cell; the compound 
capſule incloſed contains five cells, which added to that 
of the pulp make the number fix; and thus theſe kinds 
of fruits are arranged with thoſe having capſules of fix 
cells. By the ſame kind of reaſoning, the fruit of the 
dogwood, which is of the cherry kind, and contains a 
ſtone with two cells or cavities, 1s placed by Knaut a- 


mong compound capſules with three. cells; the. pulp. 


aſſing for one diviſion, and cavities of the tone or nut 
ler the remaining two. This method of calculation is 
not the only ſingularity for which Knaut is remark- 
able. The eſſence of the flower is made by Ray, Tour- 


nefort, Rivinus, and moſt other botaniſts, to conſiſt in 
the ſtamina and ſtyle. This poſition Knaut abſolutely 


denies; and has eſtabliſhed for a principle, that the 


flower is eſſentially conſtituted by the petals only. With 
him, the flower-cup, ſtamina, and ſtyle, are of little 


| Gguificance: their preſence does not conſtitute a flower 


if the petals are 5 neither is their abſence ſuf- 


ficient to deſtroy its exiſtence if the petals are preſent. 


From this it follows, r. That there can be no flowers 
without petals ; and, 2. That the regularity or irre- 
gularity 
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dently falſe to every botanical reader. 


petals 
17. 1 
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hend on the ſtamina 


gularity of che flower can never de 


and ſtyle, which are only occaſionally preſent, and no- 


wiſe effential to its exiſtence ; hoth of which are evi- 


Since the time of Rivinus, no Teading method in bo- 
tany has appeared except that of Tournefort and Lin- 
næus. 'Tournefort ſets out with reviving the diſtinc- 
tion of plants into herbs and trees, which had been ex- 
ploded by Rivinus. His ſyſtem is founded on the re- 
gularity and figure of the petals, together with the 
two-fold ſituation of the receptacle of the flowers; his 
orders, on the piſtillum or calix. The claſſes are, 
1. Herbs with ſimple flowers monopetalous, and bell- 
ſhaped. 2. Simple 
wheel-ſhaped. 3. Simple flowers monopetalous, labi- 


ated or lipped. 4. Simple flowers monopetalous, ano- 


malous, or irregular. 5. Simple flowers polypetalous, 
cruciform or croſs-ſhaped. 6. Simple flowers polype- 
talous, and roſaceous or like a roſe. 7. Simple flowers 
polypetalous, umbellated. 8. Simple flowers polype- 
talous, caryophyllaceous, clove-form. 9. Simple flowers 
polypetalous, liliaceous orlily-form. 10. Simple flowers 
polypetalous, papilionaceous, or butterfly form. 
11. Simple flowers polypetalous, anomalous or irre- 
ular. 12. Compound flowers, floſculous, tubular or 
whole florets. 13. Compound flowers ſemifloſculous, 
flat or half florets. 14. Compound flowers radiated, 
like the ſpokes of a wheel. 15. Apetalous, having no 
petals. 16. No flower, but bearing ſeed. 17. No 
fower nor ſeed, in the vulgar eſtimation. 18. Trees 
with no petals, but bare ſtamina. 19. Trees with no 
bearing catkins. 20. Trees monopetalous. 
21. Trees roſaceous. 22. 'Trees papilionaceous. 
The ſecondary diviſions in Tournefort's method, 
which are 122 in number, have obtained the name of 


fetions. TR IN diſtinctions are founded princi- 


pally upon the 
the flower. ; 

Tournefort hath been followed by a vaſt number of 
botanical writers, of whom the moſt confiderable are, 
Dr William Sherard, an eminent botaniſt of the laſt 
and preſent centuries. In 1689, he publiſhed the firſt 
ſketch of Tournefort's method, under the title of Schola 
Botanices; or a catalogue of the plants demonſtrated 
by Dr Tournefort, in the royal garden at Paris. It 
was not till five years after, that the Elementa Botanica, 
a work which contains the rudiments and illuſtration 
of his method, was publiſhed by Tournefort himſelf. — 
Father Plumier, termed by way of eminence, the Tour- 
nefort of America, publiſhed in 1703, at Paris, a de- 
ſcription of American plants, which he has arranged 
according to the ſyſtem of Tournefort. In this work 
he accurately characterized 96 new genera. Falugi, an 
Italian, has deſcribed, in pretty elegant Latin verſe, all 
the genera of Tournefort, in a work intiled Proſopo- 
priæ Botanicæ, publiſhed at Florence, 120, 1705. 
Several celebrated French academicians, particularly 
Marchant, Dodart, Niſſole, Juſſieu, and Vaillant, have 
alſo occaſionally paid their tribute of acknowledgment 
to this author, from the year 1700 to 1740. The 0- 
ther authors of note who have followed 'Tournefort's 
method, are, M. Petit, an ingenious French botaniſt ; 
Johren, a German, author of a treatiſe publiſhed at 
Colberg in 1710, entitled VJade mecum Botanicum, ſeu 
Odegus Botanicus ; Feuille, in his defcription of the 


uit, as thoſe of the claſſes are upon 


a plants of Chili and Peru, publiſhed at Paris in g 


flowers monopetalous, tunnel and 


1745 and the ingenious Dr Cha 


flower, and is the flower-cup 
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1714; Chriſtopher Valentin, a German, mats pos 
book intitled Tournefortius Contractus, publiſhed a 
Francfort, in folio, in 1715; Ripa, an Italian 
work intitled Hiftorie Univerfalis Plantarum Conſtri. 
bendi Propyſitum, publiſhed in quarto, at Padua, in 1518; 
Michael Valentin, a German, in his Viridariam Refor- 
matum, publiſhed in folio, at Francfort, in 1719; the 
celebrated Dillenius, profeſſor of botany at Oxford, and 
author of ſeveral much eſteemed publications on botany, 
articularly the Hortur Elthamenſir, and Hiſtory of 
oſſes, in his Flora Giſſenſis, printed at Francfort in 
1719; Pontedera, an Italian, author of the declines. 
tion of a method which combines thoſe of Tournefort 
and Rivinus, publiſhed at Padua, in his botanical gif. 
ſertations, in 1720; Monti, an Italian, in a work pu- 
bliſhed at Bologna in 1724, under the title of Indices 
Plantarum Varii; Lindem, a German, in his Tour ne. 
fortins Alſaticut, firſt publiſhed in 1728; Signior Mi- 
cheli, author of ſeveral curious diſcoveries reſpecting 
moſſes and muſhrooms, in his Nova Genera Plantarum, 
publiſned in folio at Florence, in 1729; Elrebemes, a 
Swede, in a work publiſhed in the Swediſh language, 
at Upſal, in 1730 Fabricius, a German, author of a 
work intitled Primitie Floræ Butiſbacenſir, ſeu ſex De. 
cades Plantarum Rariorum, publiſhed in 1943 ; Sab- 
bati, an Ttalian, in his catalogue of the plants that grow 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, raves at Rome in 
ries Alſton, late pro- 
feſſor of botany at Edinburgh, in his Tyrocinium Bo- 
tanicum, publiſhed at Edinburgh in 1753. 
Olf all this numerous liſt of writers, Father Plumier and 
Pontedera alone have ventured to quit the tract pointed 
out by Tournefort. The former, in his arrangement 
of American plants, has relinquiſhed the diſtinction 
into herbs and trees; but the latter has attempted more 
conſiderable variations. His claſſes are, 1. Uncertain. 
2. Having no flowers. 3. Without buds, imperfe& 
plants. 4. Anomalous or irregular. 5. Labiated. 
6. Bell-ſhaped. 7. Saucer-ſhaped. 8. Wheel-ſhaped. 
9. Tunnel-ſhaped. 10. Floſculous. 11. Semiffoſculous. 
12. Radiated. 13. Irregular. 14. Papilionaceous. 
15. Liltaceous. 16. Caryophillaceous. 17. Cruciform, 
or croſs-ſhaped. 18. Umbellated. 19. Staminous, 


or with naked ſtamina. 20. Bearing buds, apetalous, 


or without petals. 21. Bearing buds irregular. 22. Bear- 
ing buds bell-fhaped. 23. Bearing buds wheel-ſhaped. 
24. Bearing buds tunnel-ſhaped. 25. Bearing buds, 
papilionaceous. 26. Bearing buds, rofaceous. | 
Beſides all theſe methods, there have been invented 
two others, founded upon the calix. The firſt of theſe 
was the invention of Peter Magnol, a celebrated pro- 


feſſor of botany at Montpelier, and publiſhed in 1720, 


five years after the author's death. The other was de- 
lineated by Linnæus, and publiſhed in his C/aſes Plan. 
tarum, in 1738, three years after the publication 

the ſcxual ſyſtem. Magnol diſtinguiſhes two kinds of 
calix ; one external, which invelops and ſuſtains the 
roperly ſo called; the 
other internal, which is the ſeed veſſel or fruit. Ac- 
cording to this idea, all plants, whether herbaceovs er 
woody, are furniſhed with either the external eali only, 


or with both. His clafſes are, 1. Herbs with the calix 


external, including a flower unknown, 2. Calix 
ternal, including a flower ſtaminous. 3. Calix 3 
: ; ine 


Zech. II. << 


. 
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including a flower monopetalous. 4. Calix external, 
including a flower polypetalous. 5. Calix external, 
including a flower compound. 6. Calix external, ſup- 


«A, III. 


a flower polypetalous. 8. Calix internal 
only, which is the corolla. 9g. Calix external and in- 
ternal, flower monopetalous, 19, Calix external and 
internal, flower with two and three petals. 11. Calix 
external and internal, tetrapetalous. 12. Calix ex- 
ternal and internal, polypetalous. 13. Trees with the 
calix external only. 14. Calix internal only. 15. Ca- 
lix external and internal both. 

The characters of the orders, or ſecondary diviſions, 
in Magnol's method, are derived chiefly from the figure 


ſupporting 


of the flowers, from the number of petals, and ſub- 
{tance of the fruit. Fifty- five ſections or orders ariſe 
from the combination of theſe characters with thoſe of 
the claſſes ; and theſe are again ſubdivided into genera, 


tire characters hitherto employed, they exhibit com- 
plete deſcriptions of all the parts of fructification of 


ment Linnæus manifeſtly borrowed the hint of his ge- 
nerical characters. 1 


to claſs plants according to their internal ſtrudture. 
« Perhaps, (ſays he), upon the foundation of a true a- 
natomy of plants a natural method may be eſtabliſhed: 
for it is certain, the forms of all the external 
vegetables depend on the diſpoſition of the internal; 
and all their differences are founded there. On the 
different inner ſtructure of the vegetable body under 
certain courſes of its veſſels evidently depend the dif- 
ferences which characterize the ſeven firſt families, to 
the diſtinctions of whuch all claſſes are ſubordinate ; and 


here beging vers , hold on 

„ The ſeven families are theſe, 1. The muſhrooms. 
2. The algæ, or foliaceous ſea and land plants. 3. The 
moſſes, 4. The ferns. 5. The graſſes. 6. The palms. 
7. The common race of plants. Their diſtinctions one 
from another are theſe : JJ 
« 1. The muſhrooms are fleſhy ; and are deſtitute of 
leaves and viſible flowers. 2. The algæ are merely 
| foliaceous, the entire plant conſiſting of? a leafy matter 
without other viſible parts. 3. The moſſes have pro- 
ceſſes of the inner rhind for leaves. 4. The ferns con- 
bit of a ſingle leaf raiſed on a ſtalk; and bear their 
flowers upon its back. 5. The graſſes have jointed 
talks and undivided leaves, and huſks to hold the ſeeds. 
6. The palms have a ſimple trunk, with leaves only on 
the top, and have the flowers and fruit in divided cars.” 


Laſtly, the feventh claſs, which be calls the common 


porting: a flower monopetalous. 7. Calix external, 


of the calix, petals, and ſeeds; from the diſpoſition 


which poſſeſs this ſingularity, that, in place of diſtinc - 
one or two ſpecies of each genus. From this improve - 


Sir John Hill, in his vegetable ſyſtem, endeavours 


parts of 


as theſe original diſtinctions are truly natural, we may 
; and 


that of animals. 


of generation. 


Dr 


. 


race of plants, are ſuch as have their roots, leaves, ſtalks, 
flowers, and fruits, diſtin& and obvious ; and have not 
the characters of any of the other fix families. 

I0o this natural method his artificial one, conſiſting 
of 43 claſſes, and which takes up the whole of his vo- 


luminous work, is defigned only as an index; but as 


this is univerſally allowed to be inferior to Linnæus's, 
tho? he pretends to improve that ſyſtem, we think it 
needleſs to take any farther notice of it. | 
Beſides the ſexual ſyſtem of Linnæus, which is now 
almoſt univerſally followed, he formed another, which, 
like that of Magnol, had the calix for its baſis ; but 
greatly ſuperior both in the idea and execution, be- 
ing indeed fingularly ferviceable to the novice in bo- 
tany, by familiarizing to him various appearances 
of an organ ſo important in its nature, and ſo diver- 
ſified in its form, as the calix is. The claſſes are, 
1. Spathaceous like a ſheath or hoſe. 2. Glumoſe 
or chaffy. 3. Amentaceous, or catkins. 4. Umbel- 
lated. 5. 
calix. 2: Flowering ; the petals and ſtamina inſerted 
int 
9. Irregular. 10. Difform, or different 
11. Caducous, which fall off or ſhed their 
12. Not caducous, uniform and monopetalous. 


ſhapes. 


leaves. 
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ommon calix or flower - eup. 6. Double 


the flower - cup. 8. Crowned, or crown-ſhaped, . 
with a radius. 


13. Not caducous, uniform and polypetalous. 14. Not 


caducous, difform and monopetalous. 15. 
ducous, difform and polypetalous. 16. Incomplete 
calix. 17. Apetalous, or a bare calix without petals. 


18. Naked, or neither petals nor calix. 


Sect. IV. Of the Method of reducing Plants to 
Claſſes, Orders, Genera, and Species, according 
Linngus's Sexual Syſtem. _ 


Tuis method of reducing plants to claſſes, | 2 guing 

© Mi is founded upon the ſuppoſition that ve- 
getables propagate their ſpecies in a manner ſimilar to 
Linnzus endeavours to ſupport this 
Hypotheſis by the many analogies that ſubſiſt between 
plants and animals, which ſhall be more particularly 
pointed out in the next ſeftion. It is from this cir- 
cumſtance that Linnæus's ſyſtem of botany has got the 
name of the ſexual ſyſtem. The names of his claſſes, 
orders, &c. are all derived from this theory. He calls 


the ſtamina of flowers the ales, or the male parts of 


Not ca- 


generation; and the piſtils /emales, or the female parts 


| female parts, are ſaid to be hermaphrogites, &c. 
His claſſes, orders, and genera, are all derived from 
the number, ſituation, proportion, and other circum- 
ſtances attending theſe parts, as will appear from the 
following 


Plants whoſe flowers contain both male 


SCHEME 


J%%» . RRRS 


Sc HEME of the S 8 rern. 


Either publicly, i. e. have viſible flowers. | | 
| Monoclinia, males and females in the ſame bed :—z. e. The flowers are all hermaphrodite, having in. 
mina and piſtils in the ſame flower. 
| | { Diffinitas, the males or ſtamina unconnected with each other. 
" [ndifferentiſſimus, the males or ſtamina having no determinate re den Aach other as to 
length. | 
I. 1b e, i. e. one male or ſtamen in hermaphrodite flower. 
2. DiAxDRIA, —  — two males or ſtamina. 
3. TRaIAanDRIA, three males. 
| 4. TETRANDRIA, four males. Ok ahh 9 5 
| 5. PENTANDRIA, five males. e 
6 
7 
8 


Sed. Iy 


See Plate LIX. 


. HEXANDRIA, ſix males. 
. HEPTAN D RIA, ſeven males. 
OcTtanDaia, —— eight males. 
9. ENNEANDRIA,. nine males. 
II | 10. Decanpria ten males. 
11. DopecanDRiA, eleven males. a 
. IcasanDRIA, twenty, or more males inſerted into the calix, and not into the recep- 
tacle. 
13. Por YANDRIA, all above twenty males inſerted into the receptacle, 
| Subordinatio, two of the males or ſtamina uniformly ſhorter then the reſt. 
14. DiDyYNAMia, four males, two of them uniformly ſhorter than the other two. 
15. TETRADYNAMIA,—-- ſix males, two of which are uniformly ſhorter than the reſt. 
| 4 the males or ſtamina either connected to each other, or to the piſtillum. 
16. MoxODELITEHIA, the males or ſtamina united into one body by the filaments. 
17. DiavELyAra, the ſtamina united into two bodies or bundles by the filaments. 
18. PoLYaDELPH14, the ſtamina united into three or more bundles by the filaments. 
19. SYNGENESIA, the ſtamina united in a cylindrical form by the antheræ. 
20. GyYYANDRIA, the ſtamina inſerted into the piſtillum. 
Diclinia, males and females in ſeparate beds; i. e. plants that have male and female flowers in the 
ſame ſpecies. 
21. Monotcia, male and female flowers in the fame plant. 
22. Diotc1a, male flowers in one plant, and females in another, of the ſame ſpecies. 
23. PoLYGAMI14, male, female, and hermaphrodite flowers i 1n the ſame ſpecies. 
| Or clandeſtinely, i. e. whoſe parts of fruRtfication are inviſible, 
24. CRyPToOGAMIA, the flowers inviſible, ſo that they « cannot be ranked according to the Pant 
of fructification. | 


PLanTs celebrate their nuptials 
— 
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Theſe 24 clafſes comprehend every known genus and 
ſpecies. It is an eaſy matter to claſs a plant belong- 


ing to any of the firſt 11 claſſes, as they all depend on 
the number of ſtamina or male parts, without regard to 
any other circumſtance. The 12") claſs requires more 
attention. When the ſtamina amount to above 20, a 
tyro will be apt to imagine that the plant es, þ to 
the polyandria claſs. In reducing plants of this 
to their claſſes, particular regard muſt be had to the in- 
ſertion of the ſtamina. if they are inſerted into the 
calix or cup, the plant belongs to the icoſandria claſs ; 
if to the receptacle or baſis of the flower, it belongs to 
the polyandria. 

The 14" claſs is W in danger of being con- 
founded with the 4. In the 4˙˙¹, the number of ſta- 
mina is the ſame with that of the 14h: But, in the 


14"), two of the ſtamina are uniformly much ſhorter 


than the other two; at the ſame time each particular 
ſtamen belonging to the different pairs ſtands directly 
dppoſite to one another. 

The 15 claſs may be miſtaken for the 6th, as they 


conſiſt of the ſame number of ſtamina. But in the 15, 


four of the ſtamina are uniformly longer than the other 
two; and theſe two are always oppolite to each other. 


ind 


| O RD E R 8. 
Ix the firſt 13 claſſes, the orders, which are inferior 
diviſions, and lead us a ſtep nearer the genus, are ta- 
ken from the piſtils or female parts, in the ſame man- 
ner as the claſſes from the ſtamina: monogynm, digy- 
nia, trigynia, tetragynia, &c. i. e. one, two, three, 
four, &c. female parts: when the piſtils or female parts 
have no ſtalk or filament like the ſtamina, they are 
numbered by the ſtigmata or tops of the piſtils, which 
in that caſe adhere to the capſule in the form of ſmall 
protuberances, as may be obſerved in the flowers of the 
Poppy, &c. 

he orders of the 1400 claſs are derived from a dif- 
ferent ſource. The plants belonging to it have their 
ſeeds either incloſed in a capſule, or altogether unco- 
vered. Hence they naturally admit of a diviſion into 
the following orders, viz. gymnoſpermia, comprehend- | 
ing ſuch as Ana naked feels; ; and angioſpermia, which 
comprehends ſuch as have their ſeeds covered, or inclo- 
ſed in a capſule. 
The 15* claſs is divided into two orders, iz. tht 
filiculeſa, or thoſe which have a ſhort ſiliqua or pod; 
and the /liqueſa, or thoſe which have à longer 15 
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The orders of the 16˙¹, 17", 18"), and 20") claſſes, 
are taken from the number of ſtamina; e. g. monodel - 
phia pentandria, decandria, polyandria, ko. 
The SYNGENESIA, or 19") claſs, conſiſts Ein gr 
whoſe flowers are compounded of a great number of 
(mall flowers or floſcules incloſed in one common calix. 
The orders of this claſs are, 
Polygamia ægualis, or ſuch whoſe floſcules are all fur- 
niſhed with ſtamina and piſtils. : 
' Polygamia ſpuria, comprehends thoſe which have 
hermaphrodite floſcules in the diſk, and female floſcules 
in the margin. This circumſtance is made the founda- 
tion of the three following orders. 1. Polygamia ſu- 
perflua, includes all thoſe whoſe hermaphrodite flowers 
jn the diſk are furniſhed with ſtigmata, and bear ſeed; 
and whoſe female flowers in the radius likewiſe produce 


hermaphrodite ſeed-bearing floſcules in the diſk ; but 
whoſe floſcules in the radius, having no ſtigmata, are 
barren. 3. Polygamia neceſſaria, is the reverſe of the 
former : the hermaphrodite flowers in the diſk want 


the radius are furniſhed with ſtigmata, and produce 
| ſeeds. 1 ; 


common calix, and each of the floſcules likewiſe fur- 
niſhed with a perianthium proper to itſelf. 


viz, the ſtrumphia, ſeriphium, corymbium, jaſione, lo- 
belia, viola, and impatiens; none of which have pro- 
perly compound flowers, but are ranked under this claſs 
purely from the circumſtance of having their ſtamina 
united by the antherz. _ 

The orders of the 215* claſs are partly taken from 
the number of ſtamina, and partly from the names and 
characters peculiar to ſome of the other claſſes; e. g. 
moncecia triandria, moncecia ſyngeneſia, monœcia gy- 
nandria, © Frag 


rafters; e. g. polygamia moncecia, polygamia dicecia, 
and polygamia tricecia, NE? 

The 24h, or CxyPToGAmiaA claſs, is divided into 
the four following orders: 1. Filices, comprehending all 
plants that bear their ſeed in the back or edges of the 
leaf, and thoſe that are called capillary plants. 2. Muſ- 
ci, which comprehends all the moſs kind. 3. Algæ, in- 
cluding the lichens, fuci, and many others whoſe parts 
of fructification are either altogether inviſible or ex- 
ceedingly obſcure. 4. Fungi, comprehending all the 
muſhroom tribe. e 


Having thus explained the method of reducing plants 
to their claſſes and orders, we ſhall proceed to inform 
the young botaniſt how to inveſtigate the genus. This 
depends upon minuter diſtinctions, and requires more 


nera, without being previouſly acquainted with a conſi- 
derable number of terms. All the terms neceſſary for 
this purpoſe belong to the parts of fructification. To 
attempt to give an idea by words of the parts to which 
particular terms are applied, would not only be diffi- 
cult, but, in a great meaſure, uſeleſs, eſpecially to ſuch 
48 are totally ignorant of botany. We ſhall therefore 
ave a liſt of the terms themſelves, with proper refe- 


rences to the fi - * wv th 
Pet. ih gures of the things ſignified by them, 


ſeeds. 2. Polygamia fruſtranea, include ſuch as have 


ſtigmata, and are barren ;z but the female floſcules in 
_ Polygamia fegregatas many floſcules incloſed in one 


Monogamia. This order conſiſts only of ſeven genera, 


The orders of the 23d are all taken from claſſical cha- 


attention. But it is impoſſible to inveſtigate the ge- 


— 


Oi 


which will both be ſhorter, and more intelligible than 
of, | 


Liſt of Texms belonging to the Flowers and Parts of 
| Fructification. See Plate LX. | 
Fic. 1. Spatha, a ſpecies of calix opening longitudi- 

nally when the flower breaks through it. 
2. Spadix, a ſpecies of receptacle peculiar to palm-trees, 
which conſiſts of fruit-bearing branches included in 
a ſpatha. | 
3- a, Gluma, another ſpecies of calix, belonging chiefly 
to graſſes and corns, and conſiſts of different valves; 
b, ariſta, or awn. 33 
4. a a, Umbella univerſalis, comprehends the whole 
flowers, &c. ariſing from a common centre, and re- 
ſembling a large fan. b, Uinbella partialis, or à 
ſmaller parcel of the flowers, &c. reſembling a ſmall 
fan. c c, Involucrum univerſale, a ſpecies of calix in 
which the whole flowers were incloſed before their 
blowing. dd, Involucrum partiale, a leſſer calix, 
which includes a ſmaller bundle of flowers, and 
which, before their blowing, is incloſed in the invo- 
lucrum univerſale. Examples of theſe are found in 

the Hemlock, Carrot, &c. 

5. C, Calyptra ; b, operculum; a, capitulum. Theſe 
terms are peculiar to moſſes. | 5 

6. Amentum, a ſpecies of calix, e. g. in the Willow, 
Birch- tree, &c. | | 

7. Strobilus, a pericarpium or capſule compoſed of an 
amentum, an example of which occurs in the mag- 
nolia. 

8. Fungi. a, Pileus; b, volva; c, ſtiper.. Theſe terms 
are moſtly applied to the parts of muſhrooms. | 

9. a, Receptaculum commune nudum, the common re- 


ceptacle, or baſe of the flower, when the ſtamina, 


piſtil, capſule, &c. are taken off. 

10. Receptaculum commune paleis imbricatum, or com- 
mon receptacle imbricated or tiled with paleæ, or 
membranaceous lamellæ. r 

11. Corollæ monopetale. a, Tabus ; b, limbus : i. e. a, the 
tube; 5, the edge or margin of a monopetalous co- 
rolla. The corolla ſignifies the flower-leaf, when it 
conſiſts but of one, and the whole flower-leaves, 
when it conſiſts of more” _ 

12. Is a flower laid in a proper poſition for ſhewin 

Its different parts. a, Germen, which includes the 
ſeeds and capſule in which they are incloſed ; b, „y- 
lut, which is a continuation of the germen; e, ſſigma, 
or top of the ſtylus; d dd ddd, flamenta, or threads; 
e eee e, anthere. The filamenta and antheræ, con- 

ſidered as a whole, are called ſtamina; and the ger- 

men, ſtylus, and ſtigma, as a whole, are called p:/7i/- 
lum. #ffff, Petala, or flower- leaves. 

13. a, The vngues, or claws ; b, the laminæ, or plates 
of a polypetalous corolla, or corolla conſiſting of ſe- 
veral flower-leaves. | 

14. a, Nectarium campanulatum in narciſſo, or bell- 
ſhaped nectarium of the narcifſus. Nectarium is ap- 
plied to every glandular part of a flower which ſecerns 
a ſweet juice. Their ſtructure is very different in 

different plants. 

15. NVectaria cornuta in aconito, horned nectaria of the 


monkſhood. 


16. Horned nectarium in the calix of the tropceolus. 


8 A | 17. 


the moſt accurate deſcription that language is capable 
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1) aaa a, Nectarium in parnaſia; the nectaria of the 
parnaſſia graſs are ſix in number, each of which have 
13 ſtyli, with round buttons on their tops. 

18. a, Perianthium, that ſpecies of calix which is con- 
tiguous to the fructification; b, germen; c, fylus; 
d, ſtigma ; e e, filamenta; f f, anthere dehiſcentes, 
or antheræ ſhedding the pollen or duſt; g, anthera 
integra, i. e. the appearance of the anthera before 
it ſheds the pollen. 


19. a, The flamer:t, and b, the authera, ſeparated from 
the flower. 


Fig, FE 


ſcope; b, halitus elaſticus, i. e. an elaſtic aura ſup- 

poſed to be neceſſary for impregnating the ſceds. 

21. a, Germen; b, ſtylus; cc, ſtigma. 

22. Folliculus; i. e. a pericarpium confiſting only of one 
valve, opening longitudinally, and in which the feeds 
do not adhere to the ſuture, but are incloſed in a 

particular receptacle a. 

23. Legumen, is a double-valved pericarpium, having 
the Gods fixed only to one of the ſutures a 4. | 
24. Siligua, is a double-valved pericarpium with the 

ſeeds fixed to both ſutures or margins a b. 

25. Pomum, a pericarpium without any valve, but made 
up of a pulpy ſubſtance, and containing a capſule in 
which the ſeeds are incloſed, as in the apple, &c. 
a, The pericarpium; b, the capſule, or ſeed-cale. 

26. a, Drupa, or a pericarpium containing a nut or 
ſtone, and having no valve, e. g. plumbs, &c. b, The 
nucleus, or ſtone. 

27. Bacca, or berry, is a pericarpium containing naked 
ſeeds diſperſed through the pulpy part. 
28. Catzſula apice dehiſcens, a capſule opening at the 

top to allow the ſeeds to fall out. 

29. Four capſules included in a common pericarpium. 
a a, The valves; 6 b, the diſſepimentum, or parti- 
tion which ſeparates the different ſeed-capſules from 
one another; c, columella, or central column, by 
which the capſules are connected. 


30. A capſule cut open longitudinally, to ſhow the re- 
ceptacle of the ſeeds. 8 

31. Pappus, a kind of corona or crown which is either 

hairy or penniform, and connected to the ſeeds of 


bout by the wind. a, Pappus piloſus, or pappus re- 
ſembling a hair; , pappus ag or feathered pap- 
pus; c, ſemen; d, /tipes. The Dandelion, and many 


plants of the ſyngeneſia claſs, afford examples of 
theſe parts. 


Terms belonging to the Pedunculus 


or Footſtalks o 
Flowers, Plate LXI 9 d 


32. Corymbus, i. e. flowers upon alternate pedunculi and 
foot- ſtalks, elevated proportionally above each other. 


33. Racemus, a pedunculus or foot-ſtalk furniſhed with 
lateral branches. 


one common to the whole], upon a common foot- 
ſtalk; as in the Scirpus. | | 

35. Verticillus. This term is applied to ſuch plants as 
have cluſters of flowers at different diſtances ſur- 
rounding the caulis or tem ; as in ſeveral ſpecies 


of Mint, 


" 


20. a, One grain of the pollen magnified by a micro- 


ſome plants, by means of which they are blown a- 


34. Spica, alternate ſeflile flowers Li. e. flowers without 
any particular foot - ſtalk, but inſerted directly into 


„ 


AN F. 

Fig. | , t 

36. Panicula, i. e. flowers placed ſparſely upon fer... 
rate foot-ſtalks; as in Oats, &c. 4 N is 7 


When theſe terms are underſtood, the genus may hs 
eaſily inveſtigated. But, in order ſtill further to aſſiſt 
the young botaniſt, we ſhall give a ſyſtematic deſerip. 


tion of a few common plants belonging to different 
claſſes. 


DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 
VERONICA, Or OPEEDWELL, 


Tur CaLix is a perianthium (18) divided into four 
parts or ſegments, and perſiſtent (i. e. does not fall off 
till the ſeeds are ripe); the ſegments are ſharp and 
lance-ſhaped. | | 

The CoroLLa (11) conſiſts of one rotated petal; 
the 7ubus (11) is about the ſame length with the ca- 
lix; the /imbus (11) is plane, and divided into four 
oval ſegments, the loweſt of which is narrower than the 
reſt, and the one immediately oppoſite broader. 

The STAmina (12) are two, narrower below, and 
inchned upwards; the antherz (12) are oblong. 

The PisTiLLUM (12) has a compreſſed germen (12), 
a filiform or thread- like ſtylus (12), about the ſame 
length with the ſtamina, and a little declined to one 
ſide: the ſtigma (12) is imple, 

The PEICARPIUM (12) is a heart-ſhaped capſule, 


compreſſed at the top, and having two cells or parti- 
tions, and four valves. 


The SEevps are roundiſh and numerous. 


ICOSANDRIA POLYGAMIA, 


FxAGARIA, or STRAWBERRY. 


Taz Calix is a perianthium, conſiſting of one plain 
leaf, divided into ten ſegments, each alternately nar- 
rower. | | 


The CoroLLaA has five roundiſh open petals inſerted 
into the calix. | | | 

The STaminAa are 20 in number, ſubulated or ta- 
pering, ſhorter than the corolla, and inſerted into the 
calix. The antheræ are lunulated, or ſhaped like a 
creſcent. „„ 

The PisTiLLUM conſiſts of many ſmall germina, col- 
lected into a little head or knob. The ſtyli are ſimple, 
and inſerted into the ſides of their reſpective germina. 
The ftigmata are ſimple. 

The Pericareium is wanting in this plant. But 
the common receptacle of the ſeeds, which ſupplies the 
place of a pericarpium, is a roundiſh oval berry, plain 
at the baſe, pretty large, ſoft, pulpy, coloured, and de- 


ciduous, 1. e. falls off before the ſeeds be ripe. 


The Steps are ſmall, pointed, very numerous, and 


diſperſed through the ſuperficial part of the receptacle. 
DIDYNAMIA ANGIO SPERMIA. 


D161TaAL1s, or Fox-GLOVE. 

THz Carix is a perianthium, divided into four deep- 
cut ſegments, which are roundiſh, ſharp at the top; 
perſiſtent, and the higheſt one is narrower than the 
reſt. | | 

The CoroLLa conſiſts of one bell-ſhaped petal; i 
tubus is large, open, ventricoſe or bellied at the back- 
fide; the baſe is cylindrical and narrow: the limbus : 
ſmall, and divided into four ſegments ; the 2-4 
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ſegment is more open and more emarginated than the 
he STAMINA are four, ſubulated (44), inſerted in- 
to the baſe of the corolla, and inelined to the ſame ſide; 
two of them are longer than the other two: the antheræ 
are divided into two parts, and pointed at the top. 
The P1$T1LLUM conſiſts of a | HI ſharp at the 
top, a ſimple ſtylus ſituate like the ſtamina, and an acute 
a. 
| Ne PeRICARPIUM has an oval capſule, of the ſame 
length with the calix, ſharp at the top, baving two cells, 
and two valves which burſt open at both fides. 
The SreDs are many and ſmall. . 


TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
Sinapis, or MusTrasD. 


Taz CALIX is a perianthium conſiſting of four open 
or ſpreading leaves; the leaves are linear (43), con- 
cave, furrowed, diſpoſed in the form of a croſs, and de- 

iduous. ET 
5 The CoRoLLA conſiſts of four cruciform petals: the 
petals are roundiſh, plain, open, entire or not emargi- 
nated, with erect linear ungues (13) ſcarcely ſo long as 
the calix. | | 

The NECTARIA (14: &c.), or glandulæ nectariferæ, 
are four, of an oval figure, one of which is ſituate on 
each ſide betwixt the ſhort ſtamina and ſtylus, and like- 
wiſe one on each fide between the long ſtamina and the 
calix. 8 | | 

The STAMINA have fix ſubulated ere& filaments, 
two of which are of the ſame length with the calix, and 
always oppoſite to each other, and the other. four are 
uniformly longer: the anther are ere, and ſharp at 
the top. | | 

The PisTILLUM has a cylindrical germen; the ſty- 
Jus is of the ſame length with the germen, and the ſame 
height with the ſtamina; the ſtigma is entire, with a 
little knob or button. | | 

The PERICARPIUM is an oblong, ſcabrous, double- 
celled, two-valved pod, gibbous, and full of little pro- 
tuberances on the under parts: the diſſepimentum (29) 


is large, compreſſed, and often twice the length of the 
valves. | 


The SEEDs are many and round. 
MONODELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

Marv, or Common MATLLOW. 

Tux CALIx is a double perianthium: the exterior one 


conſiſts of three lanceolated, looſe, perſiſtent leaves; 
the interior has but one large, broad, perſiſtent leaf, 
divided into five ſegments. | * 

The CoroLLA has five plain leaves, united at the baſe, 
heart-ſhaped, and premorſe (54). 

The Stamina conſift of numerous filaments, united 
into a cylindrical form below, looſe above, and inſerted 
into the corolla: the antheræ are kidney-ſhaped. 

The PisTiLLUM has an orbicular germen, a cylin- 
drical ſhort ſtylus, and many briſtly ſtigmata of an equal 
length with the ſtylus. | 

The Prxic arpium conſiſts of ſeveral diſtin& cap- 
ſules joined by an articulation, reſembling a depreſſed 
globe, and opening from within when ripe: the recep- 
28 is a kind of column binding the capſules toge- 

er. 


The Szevs are ſolitary, and kidney-ſhaped. 


0H 6 Bhs 
SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA EQUALIS. 
Loxropon, or DANDELION. 

Tur common CaLix is oblong, and imbricated: the 
interior ſcales are linear, parallel, equal, and open at 
the top; the exterior ſcales are fewer in number, and 
frequently refleQed at the baſe. 

The compound Coxol LA is uniform and imbricated. 
The ſmall hermaphrodite corollæ are very numerous 
and equal. | EE 
The corolla proper to each floſcule conſiſts of one li- 
gulated (i. e. plain and expanded outwards), linear, 
truncated (i. e. terminated by a tranſverſe line), and 
five-teethed petal. | 3 
The SrAuixA conſiſt of five very ſmall capillary fila- 
ments: the antheræ are connected together, and form a 
cylindrical tube. | | 
The Germen of the piſfillum is ſituate below the pro- 
per corolla. The ſtylus is filiform, and nearly of the 


ſame length with the corolla: the ſtigmata are two, and 
turned back in a ſpiral form. | 


This plant has no pericarpium. „ 
The Sets are ſolitary, oblong, rough, and termi- 
nated by a long pappous ſtipes (31). 


The receptacle, or common baſe of the floſcules (9), 
is naked, and full of ſmall hollow points. $i 


GYNANDRIA PENTANDRIA. 


PASSIFLORA, or PAsSION-FLOWER. 
Ta Carrx is a perianthium conſiſting of five plain, 
coloured leaves, ſimilar to thoſe of the corolla. _ 
The CoroLLa conſiſts of five plain obtuſe ſemi-lan- 
ceolated leaves, of the ſame magnitude and figure with 


thoſe of the calix. 


The nedtarium is a triple corona, the exterior of which 


is longeſt, ſurrounding the ſtylus within the petals, and 
ſtraitened above. | £ 
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The STAMINA are five, ſubulated, open, and connec 


ted to the ſtylus at the baſe of the germen: the antheræ 
are oblong, obtuſe, and incumbent. | 

The PisT1LLUM conſiſts of an erect cylindrical ſty- 
lus, upon the top of which an oval germen is placed: 
the ſtyli are three, thicker, and wider above: the ſtig- 
mata are roundiſh knobs. 8 255 

The PRRIcAxriuu is a fleſhy, ſuboval, one-celled 
berry, reſting upon the ſtylus. . 

The SEEDs are numerous, oval, and each of them in- 
cloſed in a ſmall membrane. | > 


MONOECIA TETRANDRIA. 
UxrTica, or Common NETTLE. 


Tur Carix of the male flowers is a four-leaved pe- 
rianthium; the leaves are roundiſh, concave, and ob- 
tuſe. 

The CoroLLAa has no petals; but there is a ſmall ur- 
ceolated (i. e. an inflated {kin, gibbous on each fide) 
nectarium in the centre of the flower. 

The STAmixA conſiſts of four ſubulated open fila- 
ments, of an equal length with the calix, and one of 
them is placed between each leaf of the calix: the an- 
there have no cells. 


The Cal ix of the female flowers is a double. valved, 


oval, concave, erect, perſiſtent perianthium. 


The Cool LA is wanting. 


The P1sT1LLUM has an oval germen, no ſtylus, and 
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preſſed. 


B O T 
a downy ſtigma. 


They have no pericarpium. : 8 
The SEED is ſingle, oval, ſhining, and a little com- 


Theſe examples will not only illuſtrate moſt of the 


eneric terms, but will likewiſe fix them in the mind 


more ſucceſsfully than any formal explanation. 
But the young botaniſt, after advancing thus far, 
muſt {till be conducted a ſtep further. Though he may 


be able to reduce plants to their elaſſes, orders, and pe” | 
a- 


nera, he is hitherto totally ignorant of the ſpecifie c 


. raters. Before he be able to inveſtigate the ſpecies, 
he muſt again ſubmit to learn a conſiderable number of 
terms neceſſary for that purpoſe. | 7 5 


Liſt of Texms neceſſary for inveſtigating the Species of 
by Plants. Plate IXI. | 


37. Orbiculatum, of a circular figure. | 
38. Subrotundum, roundiſh or nearly circular. 
39. Ovatum, ovate; or having its longitudinal diameter 


longer than the tranſverſe, with its baſe +4 hes 1 
ut 


ſegment of a circle, and the top. alſo roundiſh, - 
narrower. 

40. Ovale, five Ellipticum, oval or elliptical. 

41. Mlongum, oblong; or having its longitudinal dia- 
meter exceeding the tranſverſe any number of times, 
as twice, thrice, &c. „ 

42. Lancedlatum, lanceolate, or oblong, and drawing 
to a point at each end. | 5 

43. Lineare, linear, or every where of the ſame breadth, 

44. Subulatum, ſubulated, linear at the baſe, and after- 
wards tapering to a point, like an awl. ö 


45. Reniforme, reniform, kidney-ſhaped; 1. e. coundiſh, 


with the baſe hollow, and having no ſharp points 
behind. | 


46. Cordatum, cordate, heart-ſhaped, i. e. nearly ovate, 


with a nus, or hollow at, the foot-ſtalk, but no 
ſharp points or angles behind. VVV 

47. Lunulatum, lunulated, reſembling a creſcent or 
half-moon. 45 

48. Triangulare, triangular, or three cornered. 

49. Sagittatum, ſagittated, like an arrow head, i. e. 
triangular, with a nus or hollow betwixt the two 
hinder angles or points. | 

50. Cordato-ſagittatum, heart-ſhaped behind and ſharp 
8 point of an arrow before. | 

5 1. Haſtatum, halberd-ſhaped; i. e. like an arrow-head, 
with a inne or hollow betwixt the hinder angles, and 
the angles themſelves projecting out on each ſide. 

5 2. Fiſſum, notched, nicked, or cut in at the top, ſo 
as to have the bottom of the notch or cut ſharp, and 
its ſides ſtraight. | 


53. Trilobum, three-lobed, or having three (55) lobes. 


54. Præmorſum, fore-bitten, or as if a piece were bit- 
ten out of the fore-part of it. 

55. Lobatum, lobed; or divided, down to the middle, 
into parts or fegments ſtanding aſunder from one 
another. | 

56. Quinguangulare, having five points or angles. 

57. Eroſum, eroded, or as if it had bits irregularly 
gnawed out of the fore-part of it. 

5 8. Palmatum, palmated ; divided down, lower than 
the middle, into nearly equ. allobes. 


A N V. 
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Fg: 

2” Pin, pinnated, or having any number of 

feuillets or ſmall leaves connected on each fide to 
one ſimple petiole. „ 2 en M1491 

60. Laciniatum, laciniated; having the diſc variouſly 
cut, or as it were ſlit downwards, into parts of no 
determinate or regular figure. 5 1 

61. Sinuatum, ſinuated; having wide finufes or hollows 
in the ſides. - FN 

62, Dentato-finuatum, ſinuated ſo that the ſegments 
betwixt the finnſes reſemble teeth. REEL SE 

63. Retrorſum-/inuatum; finuated, with the parts he. 
twixt the ſinuſes turned towards the baſe. 

64. Partitum, partite; divided almoſt to the baſe, | 

65. 1 having a ſerpentine edge and the diſc 

. 5 3 

66. Dentatum, dentated; teethed, or having the tops 
of the ſegments patent or remote from each other. | 

67. Serratum, ſerrated, or having all the points of the 
teeth turned towards the fore-part. 

68. Duplicato-ſerratum, doubly ſerrated, or having 
the larger ſerratures or teeth ſurrounded with ſmaller 
ones. | „ . 

69. Duplicato-crenatum, doubly crenated, or havin 
the larger crenæ or notches ſurrounded with ſmaller 
ones (74). - | | 

70. Cartilagineum, cartilaginous, the margin of which 
is griltly. or en gr rn ol TRnTa02, | 

71. Acute-crenatum, acutely crenated, or having the 
crenæ or notches ſharp at the top. 

72. Obtuse-crenatum, obtuſely crenated, or having the 
tops of the crenæ or notches blunt. 15 

73. Plicatum, plaited, having the diſc towards the 

edge raiſed and depreſſed ſo that each turn forms 

an angle: Alobemilla. T8 47 

74. Crenatum, crenated, cut in or notched ſo that the 
notches turn towards neither extremity” © 

75. Criſpum, curled ; when the margin grows larger 

than the diſc, and runs into irregular waves. 

76. Obtuſum, obtuſe; blunt, or terminated within the 
ſegment of a circle. | Lind 

77. Acutum, acute; ſharp, or terminated by an acute 
angle, | 

78. 1 acuminated, or terminated by a 
ſubulated or ſharp point. 4 | 

59. Obtuſum cum acumine, obtuſe with a ſharp point 
ſuperadded. . | 5 

80. Emarginatum acute, acutely emarginated, or ha- 
ving a ſharp notch at the top. | 

81. Cuneiforme-emarginatum, cuneiform, and emar- 
ginated; or wedge-ſhaped, with a notch at the 
top. 

82. Retuſum, retuſe, terminated by an obtuſe nut or 
notch, | 

83. Piloſum, hairy; covered with long diſtin& hairs, 

84. Tomentoſum, tomentoſe; covered with fine dowly 
hairs interwoven together and ſcarcely diſcernible, 
like flaſk ſilk. „ : 

85. Hiſpidum, briltly, having brittle and hard briſtles 
ſcattered over its diſc, ! | 

86. Ciliatum, ciliated; having parallel briſtles, reſem- 
bling eye-laſhes, round the margin. | 

87. Rugoſum, wrinkly, or full of wrinkles. 

88. Venoſum, venoſe ; having veins or nerves with many 
ramifications. - 35 
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89. Nerveſum, nervoſe, with veins or nerves extending 
from the baſe to the top without any branehes, 

d. Papilloſum, papillous, covered with minute fleſhy 

oints convex or elevated above the diſc. 

1. Linguiſorme, linguiform, tongue-ſhaped, 7. e. fleſhy, 
linear, obtuſe, and convex below. 

2. Acinaciforme, cimeter-ſhaped ; i. e. compreſſed, 
fleſhy, with the one edge convex and thin, and the 


other thicker and ſtraighter. 


above, and gibbous on the forefide with a ſharp edge, 
and ſomewhat cylindrical below. FERN. 

94+ Deltoides, deltoid ; of an irregular rhamboidal fi- 
ure, of which the two fide-angles are nearer the 
baſe than the top. See the leaf of the black Po- 

lar. | 

| E Triquetrum, priſmatical, or having three plain 
Fides. Cf 

96. Canaliculatum, channelled, or having a deep lon- 
gitudinal furrow. 


97. Sulcatum, having more deep furrows than one. 
98. Terer, cylindrical. : : 
99. Binatum, binate, or having a ſimple petiole with 
two leaves connected to its apex. - | | 
100. Ternatum Foliolis petiolatis, ternated with ſeſſile 
feuillets; or having three ſeſlile leaves (J. e. without 
petioles) connected to the apex of one common pe- 
Hole, gfe, | £ 
101. Ternatum foliolis petiolatis, ternated with petio- 
| ated feuillets, or having three leaves upon a com- 


time a petiole of its own. - 


petiole has two, three, four, or more Jeaves connec- 

ted to 1ts apex. } it | | 

103. Pedatum, pedated; having a bifid or forked pe- 

tiole, with two or more ſmall leaves connected to the 

interior ſide of the forks. 

104. Pinnatum cum impari, pinnated with an odd feuil- 
let, or ſmall leaf, at the top. 

105, Pinnatum abrupte, abruptly pinnated, or pinnated 

without any odd leaf or cirrhus at the top. 

106. — alteratim, pinnated alternately, or 

having the feuillets placed alternately on each ſide 

of the petiole. | N 

107. ——=— interrupte, pinnated with the feuillets 

alternately larger and ſmaller. | 

108.— cirrhoſum, pinnated with a cirrhus or 

claſper at the end of the petiole. | 

conjugatum, pinnated with only two 


U 


feuillets. 


TIO Gd le 


. decurſrve, pinnated with feuillets run- 

ning down the ſides of the petiole in the form of a 

web or membrane. | 

I. ———— articulate, pinnated with an articulated 
or jointed petiole. 

112, Lyratum, lyre-ſhaped; 1. e. divided tranſverſely 

into oblong horizontal ſegments, of which the lower 

ones are lefer and more diſtant from each other than 

the upper ones. 1 

113. Biternatum, or duplicato- ternatum, biternate, or 
double ternate, or having three ternated (100) leaves 

upon one petiole. See 3 

14. Bipinnatum, or duplicato-pinnatum, bipinnated, or 


93. Dolabriforme, hatchet-ſhaped; compreſſed, roundith | 


mon petiole, and each of theſe having at the ſame _ 


102, Digitatum, digitated, fingered, i. e. when a ſimple 


Fig. 


nated again a ſecond time. | 
115. Triternatum, or triplicato-ternatum, triple ter- 
nated, or conſiſting of three biternated (113) leaves. 
116. Tripinnatum fine impari, triple-pinnated without 


an odd feuillet, or having the ſecondary pinnæ pin- 


nated again, and theſe laſt pinnæ not terminated by 

an odd feuillet. 7 S-6 
117. cum impari, triple-pinnated with an 

odd feuillet. | 


Trans reſpecting the Determination of Leaves. 


118. Inflexum, incurvated ; bending upwards, with the 


point leaning towards the ſtem. 


119. Ereftum, erect; upright, or making a very acute 


angle with the ftem. 
120. Patens, patent; forming any angle with the ſtem 
greater than the former and leſs than half a right 
angle. | 


121. Horizontale, horizontal, or ſtanding at a right 


angle with the ſtem. 
122. Reclinatum, or reflexum, reclined or reflex, bend- 
| ing down arch-wiſe till the apex be lower than the 
ale. . 
123. Revolutum, revolute, or rolled backwards in a 
ſpiral form. ; | 
124. Seminale, ſeminal leaves, or ſeed-leaves; 1. e. the 
lobes of the ſeed, which in many plants ariſe entirely 
out of the ground, are always the firſt that appear, 
and Alia: 5 of a form or conſiſtency different from 
thoſe that ſucceed them. | 
125. Cauliuum, cauline, or riſing immediately from 
the ſtem or ſtalk. | * ö 
126. Rameum, a branch: leaf, or riſing out of a branch. 


127. Florale, floral; leaf next the flower, and differ- 


ing in its form from the other leaves of the plant. 
This is alſo termed a bractea, or ſpangle. 

128. Peltatum, peltated; or having the petiole inſerted 
not into the baſe, but into the inferior diſe, at or 
near its centre. 6 

129. Petiolatum, petiolated ; connected with the plant 
by a petiole, or foot-ſtalk, inſerted into the margin 
of its baſe. | . 

130. Seſſilè, ſeſſile; or connected immediately with the 
plant, without the intervention of a petiole. 

131. Decurrens, decurrent, or having its baſe running 
down along the ſtalk; as in the Verbeſina, Car- 
duus, &c. | 5 | 

132. Amplexicauls, amplexicaule ; embracing the ftalk 
on all ſides with its baſe. * 

133. Perfoliatum, perfoliate; having its baſe entirely 
ſurrounding the ſtalk, or the ſtalk perforating, or 
appearing to perforate it. See the 'Thoroughwax. 

134. Connatum, connate; having its baſe united, or ſo 
cloſe to its oppoſite as to form, or appear to form, 
with it but a ſingle leaf, with the ſtem riſing up 
through it. | 

135. Vaginans, ſheathing, or with its baſe forming a 
cylindrical tube inveſting the ſtem. See Polygonum ; 
Rumex. | | 

136. Articulatim, articulated, or jointed, having one 
leaf growing out of the top of another. 

137. Stellatum, {tellated, or verticillated, when more 


than two leaves ſurround the ſtem at the ſame height 
like 


double pinnated, i. e. having the primary pinnæ pin- 
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2s Fre « whit. | from the other leaves of the plant, 


138. Quaterna, quina, ſena, &c. are only different ſpe- 157. a, Spina ſimplex, a fimple or. one-pointed ſpine 
cies of ſtellated, or verticillated leaves, when there b, Spina triplex, a triple or three-pointed f ine. 
are four, five, ſix, &c. leaves in one verticillus or Spina 1s appropriated to ſuch ſpines or ſharp 0 25 
Wwhirl. | . as are protruded from the wood or inner ſubſtance 

139. Oppoſita, oppoſite; or when two leaves ſtand ex- of the plant. | | 
actly oppoſite to each other, and each pair ſtands at 158. Aculeus fimplex, a ſimple or one-pointed prickle 
right angles 'with the pairs immediately above and An aculeus, or prickle, differs from a ſpine in 2 


„ — ” a £ 
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it . below it. | - ing only fixed to the bark, and not protruded from 
1 140. Alterna, alternate, or riſing one above another the wood or internal ſubſtance, _ 

1 by degrees. 8 159. Aculeus triplex, a triple or three - pointed prickle. 
| i 141. Aceroſa, linear and perſiſting; as in the Pine, Fir, 160. Folia oppoſita, oppoſite leaves. a, the Axilla, or 


Juniper, and Yew. angle betwixt the leaf and the ſtalk. 


142. Imbricata, imbricated; ere&, and ſo thick ſet as | 3 | 
partly to cover one another like tiles or ſlates on a Tes us relating, Fo the Rootr. j 
roof. | . 161. Bulbus ſquamoſus, a ſcaly bulb, or a root com- 
143. Faſciculata, faſciculated, or riſing in a pincil from poſed of ſcales imbricated, or lying over one another ; 


as in that of the White Lily. 
ſolidus, a ſolid bulb, or of one uniform ſub. 


the ſame point; as in the Larix. 5 
144. Fronc. This term is applied to a ſpecies of ſtalk or 162. 


trunk, conſiſting of branches and leaves, and ſome- {tance throughout; as in the Hyacinth, 
5 | times the fructifications, all united together; and is 163. tunicatus, a tunicated or coated bulb, or 
. | peculiar to the Filices or Ferns, and the Palmæ. conſiſting of coats lying above one another; as in the 
| 145. Folium ſpatulatum, (Sauv.) ſpatulated, or round- Onion. „ 5 
iſn above, with a long linear baſe. 164. Radix tubereſa, a tuberous root, or conſiſting of 
146, ——— parabolicum, parabolical ; having its Jon- many little knots, or ronndiſh bodies, collected into 


gitudinal diameter longer than the tranſverſe, and a bunch ; as in the Filipendula. 5 
rowing narrower from the baſe till it terminate 165. fufiforme, fuſiform, or ſpindle-ſhaped; ;. e. 
ſomewhat like an oval. a oblong, thick, and tapering downwards; as in the 


1 ä ; 3 | Carrot, and Parſnip. No 5 
Y | Temrs relating to the Caules or Stems. Plate LXIII. 166. ae . branchy root, or which is divided 
# 147. Culmus Fee a ſcaly culm or ſtalk. Culmus into many lateral branches. | 
is peculiarly appropriated to corns and graſſes. 167. repens, a repent or creeping root, or which 
148. Caulis repens, a repent or creeping ſtalk or ſtem, runs out to a great length, and ſends off ſmall roots 
giving out ſmall roots here and there as it runs a- at different diſtances. 2 | 


Jong the ſurface of the ground or upon another LEE? | 5 | 
— Caulis is appropriated to denote the trunk | a Tags Lin 22 ipal Uher _— wr — 4 
of an herbaceous plant. anding Linnæus's deſcription of t e ſpect c characters 

of plants.— To make the reader acquainted with the 


|| 149. s a ſpecies of trunk, which ſupports the $—T 
|| artec FruAifcation, but has o Jeaves. des Nareife maler in which theſe terms are uſed, we fall giz 
few examples. 


us, Pyrola, Convallaria, Hyacinthus. Fw 

150. Culmus articulatus, a jointed culm (147) or ſtalk. Claſs II. DIANDRIA. 

151. Caulis volubilis, a twining ſtem, or which aſcends Order, MONOGYNIA. 
by twiſting itſelf like a ſpiral round the ſtem or bran- Genus, VERONICA, or SPEEDWELL. *' 


- PPP EAT ono te oo ramp en % een 9 rome 
— \ . 6 
- 


ches of another plant. Species, Veronica arven/is, has ſolitary flowers; 
152, —— dichotomus, a dichotomous ſtem, or which cut, ſeſſile (130), and cordated (46) 
| is firſt divided into two, and each of theſe diviſions - 7 leaves. „ ; 
1 into other two, and ſo on regularly for any number Veronica agreſtis, has ſolitary flowers; cut, 
| of times, cordated (46), and petiolated (129) 
iF 1153, —— brachiatus ; having each pair of branches leaves. 


oppoſite the one to the other, and ſtanding at right , | | | * | 
angles with the pairs ws them. either above or n 5 LPH IA. 


below; ſo that, when viewed lengthwiſe, the whole EL --: in $0 os BE 
: bd 0 f * 4 ＋ o ; 
branches appear to go out at right angles four dif- Species, Malva ſpicata, has tomentoſe (84), ere 


ferent ways. . nated (74), and cordated (46) leaves, 
Texms relating to the Fulcra or Supports of Plants. and oblong hairy ſpicz G ) ber 
4, "I s : Malva /fplve/tris, has an erect (119) he.. 
154. a, Cirrhus, a claſper, tendril, or ſpiral thread, by at tn ulis (148 ), with acute (74) 
which a plant fixes itſelf to any other body. b, Sfi- hairy pe- 
3 be ſeven- lobed (50) leaves, and hairy 
S | pulz, or little ſcales at the baſe of the petiole, or dunculi and petioli (129) 
b | foot-ſtalk of the leaf, or at the baſe of the peduncle, CUE GO OT e 
1 or flower - ſtalk. c, Glandulæ concave, ſmall hollow Claſs XIX. SVNGENE SIA. 
*F glands for the ſecretion of ſome particular fluid. Order, POLYGAMIA ZAQUALIS. 
. 155. a, Glandulæ pedicellatæ, ſmall pedicellate glands. Genus, Canxbpuus, or Tüisrrx. file 
| 156. a, Bradea, a ſpangle, or flower-leaf, differing Species, Carduus helenioides, or melancholy 1; 4 
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has lanceolated (42), teethed (66), Dioſcorides takes notice of a male and female man- 
amplexicaule (132) leaves; with un- dragora, mercurialis, ciſtus, &c. 
| equal, ciliated (86), ſmall ſpines (157). ; Pliny does not confine his views of ſex to animals, 
| 4s | | ut exclaims, that every thing this earth produces is 
Claſs XXTV. ER 0 G AMTA. characterized by the diftinQion of ſex. 
Order, 7 | From the days of Pliny to thoſe of Cæſalpinus, who 
Genus, ASPLENIUM, or MAIDENHAIR. lived in the 16th century, the analogy between the v 
Species Aſplenium :richomanes, has a pinnated $I: Y BY © x 
ea ES ; getableand animal ſeems to have been entirely neglected. 
(104) frons (144); the pinnæ are Sabo toll 8 e oh et 
roundiſh (38) and crenated (74). Klalpinus tells us, that the males ot the oxycedrus, 


1 | " 1211s, urtica, and cannabis, are barren ; 
To theſe examples we ſhall add a complete deſerip- ner Seng ge" meg: : : "by 
tion of a plant reacted to its claſs, order, genus, and m___ een wy e r Sir . 
ſpecies, with figures of, MIT Site Pres PESO or _ Millington engaged in a converſation concerning the 
. purpole. | 1 utility of the . and ſtyli of plants. The reſult 
Late LXIV RHEUM rarmaTtum, or True Rhubarb. . of this converſation was the mutual agreement of theſe 
| two eminent naturaliſts, that the ſtamina and ſtyli of 
vegetables were analogous to the organs of generation 
in animals, and that they were adapted by nature to 


; 9 K 1 and anſwer the ſame purpoſes. Dr Grew in his anatomy 
into fix obtuſe ſegments, one c gi ey 7 . of plants, after enumerating the analogies between plants 
ternately ; the petal is ee e. decays, but and animals, concludes, that the pollen probably emits 
does not fall off till the ſeeds be ripe. | certain vivific effluvia, which may ſerve for the impreg- 
nation of the ſeeds. | | 

Mr Ray gave a further ſanction to the doctrine of 
ſexes, by concurring with Grew, and adding ſome fur- 
ther illuſtrations from analogy. | 

In the year 1695, Camerarius attempted to prove 
the ſexes of plants. But, as he truſted ſolely to the | 1 
palm- tree, and withal ſeemed to be doubtful as to the 4 
authenticity of the fact, he cannot be conſidered as ha- 9 
ving done any thing in confirmation of the ſexual hy- 9 
| Potheſis. | | | 
The number of ſtamina determines this plant to be- Mr Morland, in the year 1703, adopted the ſame 
long to the EnneanDRIAa Claſs ; and the number of hypotheſis; but gave it a new modification, by ſuppo- 
STIGMATA fixes its Order to be TRIGVYVNVIA. The fing that the pollen contained the ſeminal plant in mi— 
other parts of the above deſcription clearly demonſtrate niature, and conſequently that one pollen at leaſt be- 
the genus to be the Rheum or Rubarb, and ſufficiently hoved to be conveyed into every ſeparate ſeed before it 
diſtinguiſn it from the Laurus, Tinus, Caſſyta, and could be properly impregnated. Analogy and the itruc- 
Butomus; the only other genera belonging to this claſs. ture of the parts are the only arguments he employs. 
The SeECIF1ic mark is taken from the leaves, which Some years after this, Mr Geoffry wrote a treatiſe 
are PALMATED (58), and ſharp and tapering at the on the ſexes of plants: but as he advanced nothing new, 
points. There are but five ſpecies of Rheum, none of we ſhall take no further notice of him. | 
whoſe leaves are palmated, except the ſpecies now de- Vaillant, in the year 1717, judiciouſly conſidering 
ſeribed. ; that the canal in the ſtylus of moſt plants was too nar- 

| row to admit the pollen itſelf, republiſhed Dr Grew's 

SECT. V. Of the Sexes of Plants. theory of bog be es of a ſubtile ſeminal 
As many philoſophers and botaniſts deny that ſuch aura. | ES i 
a thing as the diſtinction of ſexes takes place in vege- Theſe are the ſentiments of the principal botaniſts 
tables, it will be neceſſary to give a narration of the with regard to the generation of plants, till the celebra- 
arguments employed by both parties on this ſubject. ted Linnzus made his appearance as a botanical writer, 
We ſhall begin with the arguments in favour of the who has extended the idea ſo far as to compoſe a com- 
ſexes. c js plete ſyſtem upon it. 
I. Linnæus is at great pains in tracing the notion Although Linnæus can have no claim to the ſuppo- 
of ſexes in plants to the remoteſt periods of antiquity. ſed diſcovery of the ſexual hypotheſis, his being pre- 
He informs us, that Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and o- cifely the ſame with that of Dr Grew; yet, as he is the 
ther ancient philoſophers, not only attributed the di- chief ſupporter and improver of this doctrine, we ſhall 
ſtinction of ſexes to plants, but maintained that they give a ſuceinct narration of the arguments he makes uſe 
vere capable of perceiving pleaſure and pain. of in order to prove that vegetables propagate their 

ippocrates and Theophraſtus are next introduced ſpecies by a regular commerce of ſexes. 
as diſtinguiſhing the conyza, the abies, the filix, &c. In a treatiſe, intitled Sponſalia Plantarum, publiſhed 
into male and female. The latter of theſe writers as an inaugural diſſertation by Walhbom, in the firſt 
aflirms that the fruit of the male palm will not germi- volume of the Zmznitates Academic, all the arguments 
nate, unleſs the pollen of the male be ſhaked over the made uſe of by Linnæus in his Fundamenta Botanica 
patha of the female previous to the ripening of the and other works, are collected and arranged in one 
eed, view. But as Wahlbom honeſtly attributes all the me- 
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The flower of this plant has no CAL IX. 
The CoroLLA dd, conſiſts of one peta], narrower at 
the baſe, not perforated, and divided in the margin 


The STAMINA ee, conſiſt of nine capillary filaments 
inſerted into the corolla, and about the ſame length 
with it. The anthere are didymous, (i. e. appear to 
be double), oblong, and obtuſe. 5 

The P1sTILLUM /, has a ſhort three- ſided germen. 
It can hardly be ſaid to have any ftyli ; but has three 
reflected plumoſe ſtigmata. : 

The Pzr1CARPIUM is wanting. a 
Each flower contains but oue large, three- ſided, 
acute ſeed g, with a membranaceous edge. 
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rit of this diſſertation to his great maſter, we ſhall here 
drop his name altogether, and give the arguments as 


the property of Linnzus, by whom they were origi- 


nally employed. 
Linnzus, then, firſt attempts to ſhow, that vege- 
tables are endowed with a certain degree of life ; and, 
ſecondly, that they propagate their Na in à man- 
ner ſimilar to that of animals. | 


«© That vegetables are really living beings, (fays he), 


muſt be obvious at firſt fight ; becauſe they poſſeſs all 


the properties contained in that accurate definition of 
life laid down by the great Dr Harvey, namely, Vita 
eft ſpontanea propulſio humorum. But univerſal experi- 
ence teaches, that vegetables propel humours or juices :; 
hence it is plain that vegetables muſt be endowed with 
a certain degree of life.“ 

Not truſting ſolely to a ſyllogiſm founded on a defi- 
nition, Linnæus proceeds to ſupport the life of vege- 


tables by arguments drawn from the following particu- 


culars in their ceconomy; the firſt of which he intitles 

« Nutritio.— The very idea of nutrition implies a 
propulſion of humours, and, of courſe, the 1dea of life. 
But vegetables derive their nouriſhment from the earth, 
air, &c. and conſequently muſt be conſidered as living 
creatures. | | Ef 

« 2, tas, Every animal muſt not only begin to 
exiſt, and have that exiſtence diſſolved by death, but 
muſt likewiſe paſs through a number of intermediate 
changes in its appearance and affections. [nfancy, youth, 
manhood, eld age, are characteriſed by imbecility, beau- 
ty, fertility, dotage ; are not all theſe viciſſitudes con- 
ſpicuous in the vegetable world? Weak and tender in 
infancy ; beautiful, and ſalacious in youth ; grave, ro- 
buſt, and fruitful, in manbood; and when od age ap- 
proaches, the head droops, the ſprings of life dry up, 
and, in fine, the poor tottering vegetable returns to that 
duft from whence it ſprung. Rn | 

% 3. Motus.—No inanimate body is capable of ſelf- 
motion. Whatever moves ſpontaneouſly, is endowed 
with a living principle: for motion depends on the ſpon- 
taneous propulſion of humours; and where-ever there is 
a ſpontaneous propulſion of humours, there alſo is life. 


That vegetables are capable of motion, is evident from 


the following fats: plants, when confined within doors, 


always bend towards the light, and ſome of them even 


attempt to make their eſcape by the windows. The 


flowers of many plants, eſpecially thoſe of the ſynge- 
neſia claſs, purſue the ſun from eaſt to welt, rejoicing 
in his beams. Who then can deny that vegetables are 


poſſeſſed of living and ſelf-moving powers? 


„% 4. Morbus, — The term diſeaſe means nothing more 
than a certain corruption of life. It is well known, that 
vegetables are ſubject to diſeaſes, as well as animals: 
when over-heated, they turn thirſty, languiſh, and fall 
to the ground ; when too cold, they are tormented 
with the chilblain, and not unfrequently expire they 
are ſometimes afflicted with cancers; and every plant is 
infeſted with lice peculiar to its ſpecies. _ 
« 5. Mors. — Death is oppoſed to life, the former 
being only a privation of the latter. Experience ſhows, 
that every living creature muſt die. But, as vegetables 
are daily cut off by internal diſeaſes and external inju- 
ries; as they are ſubject to death from the attacks of 
hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, &c. with what propriety 
could vegetables be thus ſaid to 7/2, unleſs we allow 


A NT. F Woot y 
that they previouſly lived? 9 

6. Anatomia. — Under this article we are referred 
to Malpighius and Grew for the organic fibres, mem. 
branes, canals, velicles, &c. of plants, as additional 
proofs of their living powers. | 

« 7. Organizatio,—Vegetables not only propel hy. 
mours, but alſo prepare and ſecern a number of differ. 
ent juices for the fruit, the nectar, &c, analagous to 
the various ſecretions in animal bodies.“ 
From theſe facts and obſervations, Linnæus con- 
cludes, that plants are unqueſtionably endowed with 
life as well as animals; and then proceeds in the fol. 
lowing manner to ſhow how theſe animated vegetables 
propagate their ſpecies, 


After diſcuſſing the long exploded doctrine of equi. 


vocal generation, he Jays hold of another maxim of Dr 


Harvey, viz.” Omne vivum ex oro. — 4 It being fully 
evident, (ſays he), from the foregoing chain of reaſon- 
ing, that vegetables are endowed with life, it neceſſa- 
rily follows, agreeable to this maxim of Harvey's, that 
every vegetable muſt in like manner derive its exiſtence 
from an egg. But as vegetables proceed from eggs, and 
as it is the diſtinguiſhing property of an egg to give 
birth to a being fimilar to that which produced it, the 
ſeeds mult of courſe be the eggs of vegetables. | 

« Granting then that he 8 of vegetables are in. 
tended by nature to anſwer the ſame end as the eggs 
of animals, and conſidering at the ſame time that no 
egg can be fecundated without receiving an impregna- 
tion from the male, it follows, that the ſeed or eggs of 
vegetables cannot be fecundated by any other means. 
Hence alſo the neceſlity of vegetables being provided 
with organs of generation, But where are theſe organs 
ſituated? The anſwer is eaſy :—We have already found 
impregnated ſeeds within the flowers of plants; and it 
is natural to expect that the genitalia ſhould not be at 
a greater diſtance. Now, as copulation always precedes 
birth, and every flower precedes the fruit, the genera- 
ting faculty mult be aſcribed to the fower, and the birth 
to the fruit. Again, as the anthere and ſtigmata are 
the only eſſential parts of flowers, theſe parts muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the organs of generation.” | 

Being thus far advanced, Linnzus' affirms, that the 
anthere are the teſtes, and that the pollen performs the 
office of the male ſemen. Theſe affirmations he at- 
tempts to eftabliſh by the following arguments ; the 
firſt of which he terms, | 

«© 1, Præcedentia.— The antheræ, or vegetable te- 
ſtes; always precede the fruit; and as ſoon as the an- 
therz come to maturity, which conſtantly happens be- 
fore the maturity of the fruit, they continue to throw 
out their pollen as Jong as the flower laſts; but decay 
and fall off whenever the fruit comes to perfection. 

« 2, Situs.—The antheræ of all plants are uniformly 
ſituate in ſuch a manner that the pollen may with the 
greateſt facility fall upon the ſtigma or female organ. 

« 3. Tempus.—The antheræ and ſtigmata always 
flouriſh at the ſame time, whether the flowers be of the x 
hermaphrodite or dioicons kind. VV 

& 4, Localumenta.— When the antheræ are diſſec · 
ted, they diſcover as great a variety or ſtructure as the 
pericarpia or ſeed capſules : for ſome of them have obe 
cell, as the mercury; ſome two, as the hellebore, KC. 

« 5. Caſtratio.— If all the antheræ be cut off from 


an hermaphrodite plant, juſt before the flowers 298 
5 | = EXpal 
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expand, taking care at the ſame time that no plant of 
the ſame ſpecies grows near it, the fruit will either prove 
entirely abortive, . or produce barren ſeeds, | 

« 6, Figura.—When the pollen of different plants 
is examined by the microſcope, it exhibits as great a 
varicty of figures as is diſcoverable in the ſeeds them- 


ſelves. 


% The accumulated force of theſe arguments (con- 
cludes Linuæus) amounts to a full demonſtration that 


the antherz are the teſtes, and that the pollen is the 


ſemen or genitura, of vegetables. | 

„% 'The male organ being thus inveſtigated, we hope, 
(fays Linnæus), that none will heſitate to pronounce 
the ſtigma to be the female organ, eſpecially when the 
following obſervations are ſufficiently attended to. 

« The piſtillum is compoſed of the germen, ſtylus, 
and ſtigma. The germen, being only a kind of rudiment 
of the future fœtus or ſeed, ceaſes to exiſt as ſoon as 
the flower comes to maturity. Neither is the ſtylus an 
eſſential part, as many flowers have no ſtylus. But no 
fruit ever comes to maturity without the aſſiſtance of the 
ſtigma. It follows, that the ſtigma muſt be the female 
organ adapted by nature for the reception of the pol- 
len or impregnating ſubſtance. This will appear till 
clearer from the following chain of reaſoning. _ * 

« 1, Situs. The ſtigmata are always ſituate ſo that 
the pollen may with moſt eaſe fall upon them. Be- 
ſides, it is remarkable, that in moſt plants e not 
in all) the number of the ſtigmata exactly correſponds 
with the loculamenta or cells of the pericarpium. 

« 2, Tempus. Here the obſervation, that the ſtig- 
mata and antheræ conſtantly flouriſh at the ſame time, 
is repeated. | 1 | 

« 3. Decidentia.—The . of moſt plants, like 
the antheræ, decay and fall off as ſoon as they have diſ- 
charged their proper function; which evidently ſhows, 


= 


that their office is not to ripen the fruit, but ſolely to 


anſwer the important purpoſe of impregnation. | 

« 4. Abſciſſio.-—The argument here is preciſely the 
ſame with the caſtration-of the antheræ; and the re- 
ſult is likewiſe the ſame, namely, the deſtruction of the 
fruit. | 


«© Theſe arguments (concludes Linnzus) are ſuffi- 


cient to demonſtrate, that the ſtigma is the female or- 


gan of generation, or that organ which 1s ſuited for the 
reception and conveyance of the ſemen to the vegetable 
eggs. Hence, plants may be ſaid to be in adu veneris, 


when the antheræ, or teſticuli, ſpread. their pollen over 


the ſtigma or female vulva.”  _ | 

To ſhow how the c-itus of vegetables is effected, is 
our author's next object of inveſtigation. He affirms, 
that the pollen is conveyed, by means of the wind or 
inſects, to the moiſt ſtigma, where it remains until it 


diſcharges a ſubtile fluid, which being abforbed by the 


veſſels of the ſtigma, is carried to the ſeeds or ova, and 


impregnates them. His proofs are taken from the fol- 
lowing particulars, 5 

* I. Oculus. — When the flowers are in full blow, 
and the pollen flying about, every one may then ſee the 
pollen adhering to the ſtigma. This he illuſtrates by 
mentioning as examples the viola tricolor, iris, campa- 
nula, &c. | 

* 2. Proportio.—The ſtamina and piſtilla, in moſt 
plants, are of equal heights, that the pollen, by the in- 


tervention of the wind, may, with the greater facility, 
„ 


a. 
fall upon the ſtigma. 


— 


3. Locut.— The ſtamina of moſt plants ſurround 


the piſtillum, to give the pollen an opportunity of fall- 


ing upon the ſtigma at every breeze of wind. Even in 
the monœcia claſs, the male flowers ſtand generally a- 
bove the female ones, to afford an eaſier conveyance of 
the pollen to the ſtigma. 

% 4. Tempus, — It is remarkable that the ſtamina 
and piſtilla conſtantly appear at the ſame time, even in 
plants belonging to the moncecia claſs, | | 

“ 5. Pluviæ.— The flowers of moſt plants expand 
by the heat of the ſun, and ſhut themſelves up in the 
evening or in rainy weather. The final cauſe of this 
muſt be to keep the moiſture from the pollen, left it 
ſhould be thereby coagulated, and of courſe prevented 
from being blown upon the ſtigma. 


“ 6. Palmicolz.—That the cultivators of palm-trees 


were in uſe to pull off the ſpadices from the males, and 
ſuſpend them over the ſpathz of the females, is atteſted 
by Theophraſtus, Pliny, Proſper Alpinus, Kempfer, 
and many others. If this operation happened to be ne- 
22 the dates were ſour and deſtitute of nuts. 

empfer adds this ſingular cireumſtance, that the male 
ſpadix, after being thoroughly dried and kept till next 
ſeaſon, ſtill retained its impregnating virtue. 
7. Flores nutantes.—As the pollen is ſpecifically 
heavier than air, ſuch flowers as have their piſtillum 
longer than the ſtamina, hang down, or incline to one 
fide, e. g. the fritillaria, campanula, &c. An eaſy ad- 
miſſion of the pollen to the ſtigma is the final cauſe of 
this appearance. ö 

« 8, Submerſi,—Many plants that grow below wa- 
ter, emerge when their flowers begin to blow, and ſwim 


upon the ſurface till they receive their impregnation, 


and then ſink down. 

„ g. Omnium forum genuina conſideratio.— Here a 
number of particulars are recited. We ſhall confine 
ourſelves to thoſe that are moſt ſtriking and applicable 


to the ſubject. | 


«© When the flowers of the male hemp are pulled off 
before thoſe of the female are fully expanded, the fe- 
males do not produce fertile ſeeds. But as a male flower 


is ſometimes found upon a female plant, this may be the 


reaſon why fertile ſeeds are ſometimes produced even 


after this precaution has been obſerved. 


The tulip affords another experiment to the ſame 


purpoſe. —Cut off all the antheræ of a red tulip before 


the pollen is emitted; then take the ripe antheræ of a 


white tulip, and throw the pollen of the white one upon 


the ſtigma of the red; the feeds of the red tulip que, 
I 


thus impregnated by one of a different complexion, will 


next ſeaſon produce ſome red,. ſome white, but moſt 
variegated flowers,” = 8 

In the year 1744, Linuæus publiſhed a deſcription of 
a new genus, which he called peloria, on the ſuppoſition 
of its being a hybrid or mule plant, z. e. a plant pro- 


| duced by an unnatural commixture of two different ge- 


nera. The root, leaves, caulis, &c. of this plant are 


exccedingly fimilar to thoſe of the antirrhinum linaria; 


but the flower and other parts of the fructiſication are 
totally different. On account of its ſimilarity to the li- 
naria in every part but the flower, Linnæus imagined it 
to have been produced by a fortuitous commixture of 
the linaria with ſome other plant, although he has ne- 
yer yet been able to point =- a father. Tuis doctrine 


of 
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of the production of uule plants has ſince been greatly 
prized and carefully propagated by Linnæus and the 
other ſupporters of the ſexual hypotheſis. In the third 
volume of the Amwunitates Academice, there is a com- 
plete diſſertation, intitled Plante Hybridæ, wherein the 
doctrine of vegetable mules is much improved and ex- 
tended. This diſſertation contains a lift of 47 mules, 
with their ſuppoſed fathers and mothers. For example, 


The Veronica SPURIA is ſaid to be a mule plant be- 


got by the verbena officinalis hen the veronica mari- 
tima. i 

The delphinium hybridum, a mule begot by the aconi- 
tum napellus up, the delphinium elatum. 

The arctotis calendula, a mule begot by the calendula 
pluvialis zen the arctotis triſtis. 

The aſclepias nigra, a mule begot by the cynanchum 
acutum tn the aſclepias vincetoxicum, &c. 


From the examples given in this diſſertation, Lin- 
nzus draws this concluſion, that only two ſpecies of 
each genus exiſted ab origine; and that all the variety 
of ſpecies which now appear have been produced by 
unnatural embraces betwixt ſpecies of different genera. 


Under this head, Linnzus likewiſe quotes from Ray 


the ſtory of Richard Baal gardener at Brentford. This 


Baal ſold a large quantity of the ſeeds of the braſſica 


florida to ſeveral gardeners in the ſuburbs of London. 
'Theſe gardeners, after ſowing their ſeeds in the uſual 
manner, were ſurpriſed to find them turn out to be 
plants of a different ſpecies from that which Baal made 
them believe they had purchaſed; for, inſtead of the 


braſica florida, the plants turned out to be the braſſica 


longifolia. The gardeners, upon making the diſcovery, 


commenced a proſecution of fraud againſt Baal in Weſt- 


minſter-hall. The court found Baal guilty of fraud, 
and decerned him not only to reſtore the price of the 
ſeeds, but likewiſe to pay the gardeners for their loſt 
time, and the uſe of their ground. Had theſe judges 
(ſays Linnæus) been acquainted with the ſexual hy- 
potheſis, they would not have found Baal guilty of any 
crime, but would have aſcribed the accident to the for- 
tuitous impregnation of the braſſica florida by the pollen 
of the braſſica longifolia. ? | 

Linnzus next proceeds to celebrate the utility of in- 
ſets, becauſe they convey the pollen of the male to the 
ſtigma of the female. In this way, (ſays he), it is 
reaſonable to think that many dioicous plants are im- 
pregnated. Nay, even the hermaphrodites themſelves 
are greatly obliged to the different tribes of inſets, 
which, by fluttering and treading in the corolla, are 
conſtantly ſcattering the pollen about the ſtigma. 

+ Upon the whole, then, (concludes Linnzus), the 
coitus of vegetables is evident to a demonſtration. 'This 
coitus is nothing more than the conveyance of the pol- 


len to the ſtigma, to which it adheres till it burſts and 


diſcharges a ſubtile elaſtic fluid. This fluid or aura is 
abſorbed. by the veſſels of the ſtylus, and carried directly 
to the ovarium or germen, where the myſterious work 
of impregnation 1s fully completed.” 


THEsE are the arguments employed by Linnzus and 
other advocates for the ſexual commerce of vegetables. 


Let us next attend to thoſe employed by the oppo- 


ſers of this hypotheſis. 
It is admitted by Pontedera, Dr Alſton, &c. that 


9, 15 | G 


ſome of the ancients applied the terms male and female 


to ſeveral plants. But then they deny that theſe terms 
conveyed the ſame ideas to the ancients that they do to 
the moderns. Male and female, when applied to plants 
were to the ancients mere terms of diſtinction, ſervin g 
only as trivial names to diſtinguiſh one ſpecies or va. 
riety from another. The ancients were ignorant of the 
very characters which conſtitute the difference between 
what is called a male and female plant among the mo- 
derns. Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, and, in + 
word, the whole ancient botanical writers, confourd 
the very notion of the modern ſexes: they call the real 


female, or ſeed- bearing plant, the ale; and the male, 


or barren plant, the female. Nay, they have even ap- 
plied the terms male and female to many plants which 
bear nothing but hermaphrodite flowers, | 

Such is the nature of this controverſy, that it cannot 
be determined with any degree of certainty, but by ex. 
periments made upon dioicous plants. If a female plant 
can produce fertile ſeeds without having any communi- 
cation with the pollen of the male, the uſe of this pollen 
with reſpect to the impregnation of ſeeds muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be entirely ſuperſeded. . | 

Now, both Camerarius and Dr Alſton tried theſe ex- 
periments with the ſame ſucceſs, 
botaniſts took female plants of the mercury, ſpinage, 
and hemp; tranſplanted them at a great diſtance from 
any males of the fame genus, and befides had them in- 
cloſed by double rows of hedges. The reſult was, that 
each of theſe plants produced great quantities of fer- 
tile feeds. Tournefort made the ſame trial upon the 
lupulus, Miller upon the bryony, and Geoffroy upon 
the mays; and all of them declare that the ſeeds of theſe 
plants were as fertile as if they had been furrounded by 
a thouſand males. ed bao 


Linnæus, in his firſt argument for the coitus of plants, 


refers every man to the evidence of his ſenſes. 

« Do we not ſee (ſays he) the ſtigma cf almoſt every 
hermaphrodite flower covered over with the pollen or 
impregnating ſubſtance? Do not we ſee the parietaria, 
the urtica, &c. by violent exploſions, diſcharging their 
pollen in the open air, that it may be carried in that ve- 
hicle to the ſtigmata of their reſpective females??? — All 
this is admitted by the oppoſers of the ſexes: but then 
they deny that theſe exploſions, &c. are intended to 
create any intercourſe between the male and the female; 


and further allege, that this ejection of the pollen is in- 


tended by nature to throw off ſomething excrementi- 
tious, or at leaſt ſomething which, if retained, would 
prove noxious to the fructitication, 1 


Linnæus takes his ſecond argument from the propor- 


tion which the ſtamina bear to the ſtylus, alleging that 
they are generally of the ſame height. This obſerva- 
tion (ſay the anti- ſexualiſts) is not only contrary to ex- 


perience, but, allowing it to be univerſal, no concluſion 


can be drawn from it either for or againſt the ſexual 

hypotheſis. | 
The third argument is taken from the /ocus or ſitua- 
tion of the ſtamina with reſpect to the ſtylus: © and 
as the male flowers in the moncecia claſs ſtand always 
above the female flowers, it muſt be concluded (ſays 
Linnzus) that the intention of nature, in this diſpoli- 
tion of the parts, is to allow a free and eaſy acceſs of 
the pollen to the ſtigma. —But the ſtamina cannot be 
ſaid to ſurround the piſtillum in the monandria _—_ 
| f | | andris 


Thoſe two eminent 


d. V. dect 


V. ect. V. : 

| andria claſſes: and the poſition of the male flowers in 

the moncecia claſs 18 a mere chimera ; for in the rici- 

nus, one of the examples which Linnzus mentions in 

confirmation of his doctrine, the female flowers ſtand 

uniformly ſome inches above the males. | 
That the ſtamina and piſtilla generally come to per- 


as it is acknowledged by Linnzus himſelf, that there 
are many exceptions with reſpect to this fact, the op- 
poſers of the ſexual hypotheſis allege that it carries the 
beſt anſwer in its own boſom. 


ſome flowers ſhutting up their petals in rainy or moiſt 
exenings,—But many flowers do not ſhut themſelves 
up, either in the night or moiſt weather, as the paſſion- 
flower, &c. The ychnis noctiflora, mirabilis peruvi- 
ane, & c. open their flowers in the night, and ſhut them 
at che approach of the ſun. Hence this is another fi- 
nal cauſe (ſay the anti- ſexualiſts) perverted to ſupport 
a favourite hypotheſis. 55 
We come now to the culture of the palm- tree, which 
is the ſixth and moſt plauſible argument employed by 
the ſexualiſts. Of this, the moſt authentie account we 
have is the following by Dr Haſſelquiſt, in one of his 
letters to Linnæus, dated Alexandria May 18th, 1750. 
« 'The firſt thing I did after my arrival was to ſee the 
date-tree, the ornament and a great part of the riches 
of this country. It had already bloſſomed; but I had, 
nevertheleſs, the pleaſure of ſeeing how the Arabs aſſiſt 
its fecundation, and by that means ſecure to themſelves 
a plentiful harveſt of a vegetable, which was ſo impor- 
tant to them, and known to them many centuries be- 
fore any botaniſt dreamed of the difference of ſexes in 
vegetables. The gardener informed me of this before 
I had time to inquire; and would ſhew me, as a very 
curious thing, the male and female of the date or palm- 
trees: nor could he conceive how I, a Frank, lately 
arrived, could know it before; for, ſays he, all who 
have yet come from Europe to ſee this country, have 
regarded this relation either as a fable or miracle. The 
Arab ſeeing me inclined to be further informed, accom- 
panied me and my French interpreter to a palm- tree, 
which was very full of young fruit, and had by him 
been wedded or fecundated with the male when both 
were in bloſſom. This the Arabs do in the following 
manner: When the ſpadix has female flowers, that come 
out of its ſpatha, they ſearch on a tree that has male 
flowers, which they know by experience, for a ſpadix 
which has not yet burſted out of its ſpatha: this they 
open, take out the ſpadix, and cut it lengthwiſe in ſe- 


piece of this ſpadix with male flowers they put length- 
wiſe between the ſmall branches of the ſpadix which 
hath female flowers, and then lay the leaf of a palm 
over the branches. In this ſituation I yet ſaw the 
prentel part of the ſpadices which bore their young 

it; but the male flowers which were put between 
were withered. 'The Arab befides gave me the follow- 
ng anecdotes; Firſt, unleſs they, in this manner, wed 
and fecundate the date-tree, it bears no fruit. Se- 
condly, they always take the precaution to preſerve 
ome unopened ſpathæ with male flowers from one year 
do another, to be applied for this purpoſe, in caſe the 
male flowers ſhould miſcarry or ſuffer damage. Third- 


fection at the ſame time, and that this happens even in 
the dioicous plants, is Linnzus's fourth argument. But, 


The fifth argument 18 founded on the circumſtance of 


veral pieces, but take care not to hurt the flowers. A 


B OT AN FV. 


ly, if they permit the ſpadix of the male flowers to burſt 
or come out, it becomes uſeleſs for fecundation: it muſt 
have its maidenhead, (theſe were the words of the Arab), 
which is loſt in the ſame moment the bloſſoms burſt out 
of their caſe. Therefore the perſon who cultivates 


date-trees muſt be careful to hit the right time of aſ- 


fiſting their fecundation, which is almoſt the only ar- 
ticle in their cultivation. Fourthly, on opening the ſpa- 
tha, he finds all the male flowers full of a liquid which 
reſembles the fineſt dew ; it is of a ſweet and pleaſant 
taſte, reſembling much the taſte of freſh dates, but 
much more refined and aromatic: this was likewiſe con- 
firmed by my interpreter, who hath lived 32 years in 


Egypt, and therefore had opportunities enough of ta- 


ſting both the nectar of the bloſſoms, and the freſh 
dates.” | = 
Now, though this account ſeems fully to confirm the 


fact, viz. that ſuch a practice obtains among the A- 


rabs, and that they aſſert its efficacy in fecundating the 
trees, it is certain (ſay the oppoſers of this doctrine) 
that no intelligent perſon, who 1s not already wedded 
to an hypotheſis, will attempt to found an argument 
upon the aſſertions of a people ſo full of ridiculous ſu- 
perſtitions. Before Dr Haſſelquiſt, or any other per- 
ſon, can draw any argument from the abovementioned 
account, he ought to ſee the experiment ſeveral times 


repeated, with his own eyes, and not take it upon the 


word of a people who, beſides their ſuperſtition, may 
very probably find it their intereſt to impoſe upon tra- 
vellers. LE | | 

Mr Milne, author of the Botanical Dictionary, how- 
ever, relates an experiment, near akin to the above- 
mentioned, which merits ſome attention: „ In the 
garden of M. de la Serre, of the Rue S. Jacques at 
Paris, was a female turpentine tree, which flowered e- 
very year, without furniſhing any fruit capable of ve- 


getation. This was a ſenſible mortification to the 
owner, who greatly defired to have the tree increaſed. 


Meſſieurs Duhamel and Juſſieu very properly judged 
that they might procure him that pleaſure by the aſſiſt- 
ance of a male piſtachio tree. They ſent him one very 
much loaded with flowers. It was planted in the gar- 
den of M. de la Serre, very near the female turpentine 
tree, which the ſame year produced a great quantity of 
fruits, that were well-conditioned, and roſe with faci- 
lity. The male plant was then removed; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that the turpentine-tree of M. 
de la Serre in none of the ſucceeding years bore any 
fruit that, upon examination, was found to germi- 
nate.“ | 

Upon this experiment it is obſerved by the antiſex- 
ualiſts, that, though it were a thouſand times repeated, 
it never could be deciſive. The nature of the contro- 
verſy, ſay they, is ſuch, that one experiment is more 
deciſive in favour of their opinion, than 10,000 can be 


againſt them. The reaſon 1s plain: If there is ſuch a 


thing as a ſexual intercourſe in vegetables, it is as won- 
derful that any ſeeds ſhould be perfected without that 
intercourſe, as that a virgin ſhould have a child; the 
laſt is not in the leaſt more extraordinary than the firſt. 
One experiment, therefore, which ſhews that ſeeds may 
be perfected without ſuch ſexual intercourſe, is either 


to be reſolved into a miracle, or muſt prove abſolutely - 


decifive againſt the ſexual ſyſtem; while numberleſs ex- 
periments ſuch as that abovementioned could prove no- 
8 B 2 thing, 
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thing, becauſe we know not what effect vegetables may The ninth and laſt argument is intitled Oumium fine 


follow. 1. Three ſets of ſpinach, planted at a great di- theſis. 


only place where it was then to be found in this coun- the one hand, too few, and thoſe not fo fully authenti. 


more than 700 yards diſtant from one another, with the experiments adduced by its oppoſers ſeem neither to 


hare by growing in each others neighbourhood, inde- um genuina confideratio ; which. (ſay the antiſexual. 
pendent of any ſexual intercourſe, ſts) is nothing more than a collection of vague obſer. 
In Milne's Botanical Di&ionary, under the article vations upon the ſtructure and economy of particylar 
Sexu Plantarum, the author quotes Dr Alſton's experi- plants, ſome of them true, others falſe, but all of them 
ments partially. The facts recorded by Dr Alſton are as evidently thruſt in as ſupports to a favourite hypo- 
ſtance from each other, proved all of them fertile, and ; | . 5 E 
ripened plenty of ſeeds, which were found to anſwer as 'Tavs we have given a ſhort view of the fundamental 
well as other ſpinach ſeed. * 2. A plant of hemp grow- principles of the ſexual ſyſtem; of the arguments made 
ing by itſelf, being taken care of, produced about 30 uſe of, and the facts adduced to ſupport it: to thele we 
ood ſeeds, hide in a ſituation very much expoſed, bave ſubjoined the principal arguments brought again(: 
and plucked up too ſoon, on account of bad weather, it; together with the moſt noted experiments made by 
in the autumn. 3. This experiment, which is the moſt its oppoſers; and ſhall now, according to our general 
remarkable of the three, we ſhall give in the Doctor's plan, leave the reader to determine for himſelf. Only, 
own words. In the ſpring of 1741, I carried two before putting a period to this ſection, we ſhall beg leave 
young ſeedling plants of the French mercury, long be- to obſerve, that, in our humble opinion, the facts hi- 


* 


fore there was any in, from the city phyſie- garden, the therto brought in ſupport of the ſexual ſyſtem are, on 
try, to the king's garden at the Abbey; which are cated as could be wiſhed; and, on the other hand, that 


many high houſes, trees, hedges, and part of a high hill, have been made with ſufficient accuracy, nor perhaps 
between them: and planted one of them in one inclo- upon ſuch plants as would have been molt proper for de. 
ſure; where it was ſhaded from the ſun the greateſt part termining the point in diſpute. In the mean time, we 
of the day; and the other in another, 25 yards diſtant, make no doubt but the gentlemen on both tides will 
expoſed to the ſouth and weſt. Both plants ripened fer- continue to make the molt exact and careful inquiries 
tile ſeeds; and the laſt ſhed them fo plentifully, that it and experiments in order to bring it to a final determi. 
proved a troubleſome weed for ſeveral years, though nation; though from the nature of the queſtion itſelf, 
none of the ſpecies was to be found in that garden 2 as well as the remoteneſs of place where ſome of the 
more than 20 years preceding.” EE plants grow that may be thought neceſſary to be ſub. 
This experiment Mr Milne hath thought proper not jected to experiment, and the difficulty of getting ac- 
to take any notice of, though he quotes the other two, Cels to perform thoſe experiments in a proper manner, 
and on them has the following remark. -©© The reſult it 18 not improbable that many years may yet elapſe 
of theſe, and ſuch like experiments, can be accounted before the world be favoured with that determination. 
for, on the principle of the ſexes, in no other way than 


on the ſuppoſition that ſome male flowers have been in- Sect. VI. Of the Natural Method of Claſſification. 


termixed with the female, and operated the fecunda- BExs1DEs all the abovementioned methods of claſſing 
tion in queſtion. This appears the more probable, as and diſtributing plants into their different orders, ge- 
only a part of the ſeeds in the above experiments at- nera, &c. which are deduced from the fructification, 
tained to perfect maturity, ſo as to be capable of ve- and are therefore called artifcial, Linnæus and moſt 
getation.” | other botaniſts are of opinion that there is a natural 
The ſeventh x, e N Linnæus is taken from the method, or nature's ſyſtem, which we ſhould diligently 
flores nutantes.— The piſtils of theſe flowers, according endeavour to find out. That this ſyſtem, ſay they, is 
to Linnzus, are always longer than the ſtamina; and no chimera, as ſome imagine, will appear particularly 
nature has aſſigned them this penſile poſture, that the from hence, That all plants, of what order foever, ſhow 
pollen, which is ſpecifically heavier than air, may the an affinity to ſome others; and thus, as formerly ob- 
more conveniently fall upon the ſtigma.—But the pi- ſerved, not only the virtues of a great number of ſpe- 
ſtils of the campanula, hlium, and many other fores nu- cies may be aſcertained, but we may know with cer- | 
tantes, are not longer than the ſtamina. Beſides, grant- tainty how to find a proper- ſuceedaneum for plants 
ing this were uniformly the caſe; yet, as the pollen is which cannot eaſily be had. —Lirnnzus divides vege- 
heavier than air, this poſture mult of neceſſity either tables into the 59 natural orders following. 
make the. pollen miſs the piſtillum altogether, or, at any I. Palmz. Theſe are perennial, and moſtly of the 
rate, it can only fall upon the back part of the piſtil in ſhrub and tree kind. The ſtem is in height from 2 to 
place of the ſtigma ; and, of courſe, ſuch a direction 100 feet and upwards. The roots form a maſs of fibres 
would rather tend to fruſtrate tlian promote the im- which are commonly fimple and without any ramifica- 
pregnation of the ſeed. tions. The ſtem is generally ſimple, without branches, 
The eighth argument is taken from the plantæ ſub- cylindrical, and compoſed of ſtrong longitudinal fibres. 
merſz,which are ſaid to emerge as ſoon as their lowers The leaves, which are a compoſition of a leaf and a 
begin to blow, leſt the pollen ſhould be coapulated or branch, by Linnæus called forges, are of different 
waſhed off by the water. But many ſubmarine and forms; being ſometimes ſhaped like an umbrella or fan; 
aquatic plants fructify entirely below water; and, ſup- ſometimes fin ly or doubly winged ; the ſmall or par- 
poſing they did not, the ſame argument would equally tial leaves, Which are often three feet in length, being 
prove it to be the intention of nature, that the pollen ranged alternately. The branches, or principal leaves, 
ſhould be blown away by the winds, as that it ſhould are fix, cight, ten, or twelve feet long 1 the length va- 


be ſubſervient to the impregnation of the ſeed. rying according to the age and fize of the plant. They 
| | are 


| are covered at firſt with a thick brown duſt, like thoſe 
of the ferns. ie | 
braces the greater part of the ſtem. The flowers are 
male and female vpon the ſame or different roots; ex- 
cept in ſtratiotes, which bears hermaphrodite flowers 
only ; and palmetto, in which the flowers are herma- 
phrodite and male upon diſtinct roots. The flowers are 
all diſpoſed in a panrele or diffuſed ſpike, except in the 
hydrocharis, ſtratiotes, and valliſneria; in which they 
proceed ſingly from the wings or angles of the leaves. 
Che common calix, in this order, is that termed a ſha- 
tha or ſheath, and has either one or two valves. The 
ſpadix, or head of flowers protruded from the ſheath, 
is generally branched. Each flower is generally fur- 
niſhed with a perianthium or proper flower-cup, con- 
ſiting of three leaves or diviſions that are ſmall and 
permanent. The petals are three in number, of a ſub- 
{ance like leather, and permanent like the leaves of the 
calix. The flowers of zamia have no petals. The Na- 
mina are from 2 to 20 and upwards, cohering ſlightly 
at their baſe. The ſeed-buds are from one to three in 
number, placed in the middle of the flower, and ſup- 
orting a like number of ſtyles which are very ſhort. 
The ſeed-veſſel is generally a pulpy fruit of the berry 
or cherry kind, containing one cell filled with fibrous 
fleſh, and covered with a ſkin which is of a ſubſtance 
like leather. 'The ſeeds are in number from one to three 
in each pulpy fruit, of a hard bony ſubſtance, round 
or oval, and attached by their baſe to the bottom of 
the fruit. Theſe plants, particularly the ſeeds, are a- 
ſtringent, and of efficacy in dyſenteries. | 

2. Piperitæ. Theſe plants are moſtly herbaceous 
and perennial. The ſtalks of pothos creep along rocks 
and trees, into which they ſtrike root at certain di- 
ſtances. The greateſt height which any of them is 
known to attain, is 15 feet; the greater -part do not 
exceed three or four. 'The fleſhy roots of many of 


come of a ſoapy nature. The ſmell of many of them is 
extremely fetid, frequently reſembling that of human 
excrements. The flowers, however, of an Ethiopian 
dracunculus or arum, and the cover in which they are 
involved, are ſaid to emit a very fragrant odour. With 
regard to their virtues, theſe plants are commonly a- 
ſtringent. | | | 
3. Calamariæ. In this claſs the baſe of the leaf, 
which embraces the ſtalk like a glove, has no longitu- 
anal aperture, but is perfectly entire. The ſtalk is ge- 
nerally triangular, and without knots or joints. he 
roots of ſome are long and knotty; in others, they are 
compoled of fleſhy fibres which pierce deep into the 
ground; and in others, of a bulb. The flowers are ei- 
ther hermaphrodite, or male and female upon the ſame 
root. The mode of infloreſcence in this order is gene- 
wy a ſpike; ſometimes a capitulum or head. The ca- 
'x 18 either a gluma or an amentum. The corolla is 
wanting. The filaments of the ſtamina are three in 
number, ſhort, ſlender like a hair, and ſometimes briſtly. 
ive antheræ are generally long, ſlender, and erect. 


The ſeed- 


Cornered. The ſtvle ! f 
of the ſcaly e ltyle is thread-ſhaped, and of the length 


in 0 . 5 
rank, ſlender, hairy, and ſometimes permanent. 
virtues, uſes, and ſenſible qualities, of this order 


The baſe of the leaves frequently em- 


theſe plants are extremely acrid when freſh. They loſe 
this pungent quality, however, by being dried, and be- 


bud is very ſmall, blunt, and ſometimes three- 


calix. The ſtigmata are generally three 
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of plants are the ſame with thoſe of the following. 

4. Gramina. Moſt of theſe plants are anuual or pe- 
rennial herbs ; ſome of them creep upon the ground, 
others are erect. The roots, in the greateſt number, 
are creeping, and emit fibres from each knot or joint; 
in others they are ſimply branching and fibrous. The 
ſtems and branches are round. The leaves are ſimple, 
alternate, entire, very long, and commonly narrow. 
They form below a ſort of ſheath, which embraces or 
ſurraunds the ſtem, and is generally cleft or divided on 
one fide through its whole length. The flowers are ei- 
ther hermaphrodite, male and female on the ſame root, 
or hermaphrodite and male on the ſame root. They 
proceed either ſingly from the ſheath of the leaves, or 
are formed into a panicle or looſe ſpike. The calix and 
corolla in this order are not ſufficiently aſcertained; in 
ſome a fingle ſcale or huſk, in others two, ſupply the 
place of both covers; ſome graſſes have four huſky 
ſcales, two of which ſerve for the calix, and the other 
two for the corolla; ſome have five; others ſix, four of 


which conftitute the calix, and the other two are termed 


improperly enough the hu/ky petals. The corolla is 
ſometimes compoſed of one petal with two diviſions ; 
and in general the huſſes of the calix are always placed 
oppoſite to.thoſe of the corolla. The {tamina are ge- 
nerally three in number, and placed irregularly with re- 
gard to the fituation of the calix and corolla. The an- 
therz are Jong, furniſhed with two cells, and ſlightly 
attached to the filaments. The feed-bud is placed upon 
the ſame receptacle as the calix, corolla, and ſtamina. 
The ſtyle is-generally double, and crowned with a hairy 
ſtigma or ſummit. The ſecd-veffel is wanting. The 
ſeeds are fingle, oval, and attached below to the bot- 
tom of the flower. —The roots of the graſſes are open- 
ing; ſuch as have an aromatic ſmell are ſtomachic ; their 
ſceds are mealy, mucilaginous, and nouriſhing. All the 
parts of theſe plants are wholeſome. 

5. Tripelotoideæ, (from tres, three; and petalum, a 
petal). Theſe plants have no very ſtriking characters, 
and are nearly allied to the graſſes. All the genera of 
this order have not the circumltance expreſſed in the 
Me.. | 

6. Enſate. This order, which is very nearly allied 
to the graſſes and liliaceous plants, furniſhes a very beau- 
tiful collection of perennial herbs, which are of different 
heights, from one inch to -; feet. The roots are tu- 
berous or fleſhy, and garniſhed with fibres; the ſtalks 
are ſimple, and commonly flat or compreſſed on the ſides. 
The leaves are ſimple, alternate, entire, ſword-ſhaped, 
and, like the liliaceous plants, form at their origin a 
ſheath or glove, which in the greateſt number is cleft or 
divided through the whole length, except at the baſe, 
where 1t 1s entire, and embraces the ſtalk like a ring. 
The flowers are hermaphrodite, and generally pro- 
ceed from the ſummit. of the ſtalks either ſingly, in 
an umbel, a ſpike, or in a panicle. In pontederia 
they proceed from the wings or angles of the leaves 
either ſingly or in an umbel. Moſt of theſe plants 
want the perianthium or flower-cup ; the flowers 
burſt from a common cover or ſheath, termed by Lin- 
nzus /patha, which in this order is frequently perma- 
nent. The petals are in number from one to fix. The 
ſtamina are generally three, The ſeed-bud is placed 
ſometimes above the flower, ſometimes below it. The 
ſtyle is generally ſingle, and crowned with a triple 
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1 
Nigma. The ſeed - veſſel is a dry capſule, generally of 
an oblong ſhape, and opens at three valves, diſcovering 
the ſame number of cells, each incloſing a quantity of 
roundiſh ſeeds. —Theſe plants reſemble the liliaceous in 
their powers and ſenſible qualities; very few of them, 
however, are ufed in medicine. | 

7. Orchid:x. The roots of many of theſe plants are 
compoſed of one or more fleſhy tubercles or knobs, at- 
tached to the lower part of the ſtem, and ſending forth 
ſibres from the top. Thoſe of orchis bear an obvious 
reſemblance to the ſcrotum in animals : from which 
circumſtance the genus has derived its name. The leaves 
are of a moderate ſize, inſcribed with a number of lon- 
gitudinal nerves or ribs, and without any footſtalk. At 
their 1 * they form, round the ſtalk, a kind of ſheath, 


which is long, entire, cylindrical, but not furniſhed, like 


the graſſes and ſome other plants, with a crown at top. 
The flowers are hermaphrodite, and placed at the ſum- 
mit of the ſtalk either in a ſpike or in a panicle. The 
calix is that ſort termed by Linnæus a ſþatha or ſheath, 
that burſting open protrudes a head or cluſter of flowers, 
termed the ſpadix, which have no perianthium or flower- 
cup. The petals are five in number, and very irregular. 
The nectarium in this order is remarkably conſpicuous; 
yet ſo different in the different genera, that Linnzus has 
employed it for his principal character, or mark of di- 
ſtinction, inſtead of the root, which had chiefly engaged 
the attention of former botaniſts. It has the appearance 
of a ſixth petal. The filaments are always two in num- 
ber, and placed upon the piſtillum or female organ. 


The antherz are ere, and generally covered by the 


upper lip of the nectarium. The ſeed- bud is either ob- 
long or pillar-ſhaped, twiſted like a ſcrew, and univer- 
ſally placed below the receptacle of the flower. The 
ſtyle is ſingle, very ſhort, and forms one ſubſtance with 
the inner margin of the nectarium. The ſeed - veſſel is 
generally a capſule with one cavity or cell, and three 
valves or openings, which are keel - ſhaped, and open 


on the angular ſides, being jointed both at the bottom 


and top. The ſeeds are numerous; very ſmall, like ſaw- 
duſt; and attached, without footſtalks, to a ſlender re- 
ceptacle or rib, which extends itſelf lengthwiſe in the 
middle of each incloſure or valve. The plants of this 
order are reckoned ſtrong aphrodiſiacs. | 

8. Scitaminez. This claſs conſiſts of beautiful exo- 
tic plants, all natives of very warm countries. Some 


of them furniſh exquiſite fruits; but though the plants 


riſe very high, they are perennial only by their roots. 


Thoſe which have only one filament, have in all their 


parts an aromatic odour, and an acrid or poignant taſte; 
qualities, however, poſſeſſed in a much greater degree 
by the roots, which are hot and refinous, | 

9. Spathacez, ſo called becauſe their flowers are 
protruded from a ſpatha or ſheath. They are nearly 
allied in habit and ſtructure to the liliaceous plants, 
from which they are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the ſpatha 
out of which their flowers are protruded. 

10. Coronariæ. Theſe plants are herbaceous, per- 
ennial, and from one inch to 15 feet high. The roots 
are either bulbous, fibrous, or compoſed of ſmall fleſhy 
knots, which are jointed at top. The bulbs either con- 
fiſt of ſcales laid over each other like tiles, or are ſolid. 
The ftem of the liliaceous bulbous plants is properly 
wanting; what ſupplies its place being nothing elſe 
than the baſe of the leaves, which, wrapping or enfold- 


ANT. 
ing each other, form at bottom a roundiſh fleſhy bulb 
hitherto diſtinguiſhed, though perhaps improperly, b 
the name of root. In the others the ſtem is "ug 
that is, has few branches, and is either furniſhed with 
leaves, or riſes naked. The branches are alternate and 
cylindrical. The leaves are fimple, alternate, and en. 
tire. Thoſe next the root, termed radical leaves, ge. 
nerally form at their origin a ſheath, which in a great 
number is entire; that is, goes all round; whilſt in 
others, it is cleft or divided longitudinally on one fide, 
The flowers are univerſally hermaphrodite, except in 
white hellebore, which has both male and hermaphrodite 
flowers mixed together on the ſame root. The flowers 
are ſometimes ſingle, and terminate the ſtem; ſometimes 
they form an umbel, ſometimes a ſpike, and ſometimes 
a panicle, The calix or flower-cup, in this order, ac. 
cording to Linnzus, is generally wanting. In firig 
propriety, however, the ſingle cover that is preſent in 
molt of theſe plants, though beautifully coloured, ought 
to be denominated a calix ; as its diviſions, generally fix 
in number, are placed oppolite to the ſtamina. The 
petals, or, to ſpeak more properly, the coloured leaves 
of the flower, are in number from one to fix. Plants 
which have a fingle petal,” have the limb or upper part 
ſplit into ſix divifons or ſegments. The petals in ſome 


ſpecies are rolled or turned back. The nectarium is 


various; in the lily it is a longitudinal line which runs 
through each petal, and reaches from the baſe to the 
middle. In crown imperial, it is a ſmall hollow or 


pore, formed at the baſe of each petal ; in aſphodel it 


conſiſts of fix very ſmall valves, which, approaching, 
form a globe, and are inſerted into the baſe of the pe- 
tal; in hyacinth, it is compoſed of three melliferous 
pores, ſituated on the top of the ſeed- bud. In pine- 
apple, it is a ſmall ſcale lying within the ſubſtance 
of each petal above the baſe; and in albuca, or baſtard 


| ſtar of Bethelem, it conſiſts of two ſharp-pointed bodies 


proceeding from the furrows of the ſeed-bud, and co- 
vered by the broader baſe of the three fertile filaments. 
In ſome ſpecies of lily the neQarium is hairy; in o- 
thers it is naked. The ſtamina are ſix in number; 
erect, and inſerted into the common receptacle, if the 
flower conſiſts of many petals; into the tube, or divi- 
ſions of the corolla, if it conſiſts of one. The antheræ 
are long, commonly divided below, and ſlightly attach- 


ed by their ſides to the filaments on which they turn like 


a vane or the needle of a compaſs. The ſeed-bud 1s 
ſingle, and placed either within the flower-cup, or be- 
low it. The ſtyle is ſingle, thread-ſhaped, and gene- 
rally of the length of the petals. The ſtigma is ge. 
nerally ſingle, of a conic form, and ſhaggy or hairy at 
the extremity. The ſeed - veſſel is generally a capſule, 
divided externally into three valves, internally into three 
cells. With reſpect to the powers of the plants of this 
arder, it may be affirmed in general, that ſuch as have 
little taſte or ſmell, as the roots of tulip, and itar o 


Bethlehem, are perfectly innocent; whilit thoſe which 


have a heavy nauſeous ſmell, as ſquill, hyacinth, cron: 
imperial, and ſpider-wort, are at leaſt ſuſpicious, a 
frequently prove nox10us. - boot 
Il. Sarmentoſæ, (from ſarmentum, a lon 8 
like that of a vine). This order conſiſts o P . 
which have climbing ſtems and branches, that, * 
vine, attach themſelves to the bodies in their neig 


bourhood for the purpoſe of ſupport. Theſe plants . 


* 
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far from being a true natural aſſemblage ; in fact they 
ſcarce agree in à ſingle circumſtance, except that ex- 
eſſed in the title, which is far from being peculiar to 
ere 5 

* 1 This order conſiſts of plants which 
are uſed for the table, and enter into the economy of 
domeſtic affairs : it contains trees, ſhrubs, perennial, 
and annual herbs. Some of the woody vegetables retain 
their green leaves during the winter. The roots are 
very long, and frequently ſpindle-ſhaped ; from the 
knots on the ſtems and branches of ſuch plants as creep 
on the ground, or float on the water, proceed fibrous 
and branching roots. The ſtems and young branches 


are cylindric ; and in the greateſt part of the aquatic 


plants of this order, the ſtalks are hollow within. The 
buds are of a conic form, and naked; that is, not ac- 
companied with ſcales. The leaves are generally ſimple, 
entire, alternate, and attached to the branches by a 
eylindric foot-ſtalk, which is ſometimes very long, but 
commonly very ſhort. Some plants of this kind have 
two ſtipulz or ſcales which are attached to the branches 
rear the origin of the foot-ſtalk of each leaf. In many 
others, inſtead of ſtipulæ, each leaf bears on its foot- 
{alk a membranaceous ſheath, which is cylindric, fre- 
guently fringed on the margin, and pierced or pene- 
trated by the ſtem. The flowers are either hermaphro- 


dite; male and female upon the ſame root; male and 


female upon different roots; hermaphrodite and male 
on the ſame root; hermaphrodite and female on the 
{ame root; or hermaphrodite and male on different 
roots. | | 

13. Succulentæ. This order conſiſts of flat, fleſhy, 
and juicy plants, moſt of them ever-greens. They are 


altriogent, refreſhing, and very wholeſome, 


14. Gruinales, from grus a crane. Theſe conſiſt of 
geranium, volgarly called cranes-bill, and a few other 
genera which Linnæus conſiders as allied to it in their 
habit and external ſtructure. This order furniſhes both 
herbaceous and woody plants. The roots are ſometimes 
tibrous, ſometimes tuberous. In ſome ſpecies of wood- 
ſorrel they are jointed. The ſtems are cylindric; the 
young branches, in ſome, nearly ſquare. The buds 
are of a conic form, and covered with ſcales. 'The 
leaves are either ſimple or compound. The flowers are 
hermaphrodite ; they proceed from the wings of the 
leaves either ſingly or in cluſters. The calix or flower- 
cup conſiſts of five diſtinct leaves, or of one leaf divided 
almoſt to the bottom into five parts. It generally ac- 
companies the ſeed-bud to its maturity. The petals 
are fixe in number, ſpreading, and frequently funnel- 
ſhaped, The ſtamina are generally ten in number, 
awl-ſhaped, erect, and of the length of the petals. The 
tamina are generally oblong ; and frequently attached 
to the filaments by the middle, ſo as to he, and ſome- 
mes to veer about, upon them. The ſeed-bud is ei- 
ther oblong, or five-cornered. The number of ſtyles 
18 either one, or five. In tribulus, the ſtyle is want- 
ng. The ſced-veſſel is generally a five-cornered eap- 
ſule, with one, three, five, or ten cells, The ſeeds 
are generally equal in number to the internal diviſions 
or the cells of the ſeed-veſſel; one ſeed being placed 


in each cell. 


. Laundatæ. The plants of this order are aqua- 
ue, of low ſtatu 


* roots are fibrous. The ſtem is generally wanting. 


re, herbaceous, and moſtly perennial. 
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In its place are an affemblage of leaves, which wrap- 
ping or enfolding each other mutually form a ſheath; 
and from the middle of this ſheath'is produced the foot- 
ſtalk of the flower. The leaves are ſometimes alternate, 
ſometimes placed in whirls round the ſtem. In a great 
many genera the foot-ſtalk is extended at its origin into 
a membranaceous ſubſtance, which forms a ſheath that 
is cleft through the whole length, on the fide oppoſite 
to the leaf. The flowers are hermaphrodite, or male 
and female on the ſame root. The flower-cup is either 
wanting, or conſiſts of three, four, or five diviſions or 
leaves, which accompany the ſeed-bud to its maturity. 
The petals are generally wanting. The ſtamina are 
in number from one to 16 and upwards, The filaments 
in ſome genera are ſo ſhort, that they ſeem wanting. 


The antheræ are ſhort, and generally marked with four 


longitudinal furrows. The ſeed-buds are in number 
from one to four, the ſtyle is frequently wanting. The 
ſeed-veſſel is univerſally wanting, except in Elatine, 
which has a dry capſule, with four external openings, 
and the ſame number of cells. The ſeeds are generally 
four in number. | 


16. Calyciflorz, (from calix the flower-cup, and for 


the flower), conſiſting of ſuch plants as have the fta- 


mina (the flower inſerted into the calix). All the 
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plants of this order are of the ſhrub and tree kind. 


Some of them riſe to the height of 12 or 14 feet; o- 
thers not above two or three. The roots are branch- 
ing, fibrous, and woody. The ſtems are cylindric. 
The branches, when young, are cornered ; the buds of 
a conic form, and without ſcales. The leaves are 
ſimple, alternate, and attached to the branches by a 
very fhort foot-ſtalk, The flowers are either male or 
female upon diſtin& roots, or hermaphrodite and male 


on the ſame root. The calix is a perianthium com- 


poſed of one leaf divided into two, three, or four ſeg- 
ments. It is commonly placed upon the germen or 
ſeed-bud, which accompanies it to maturity. The co- 
rolla is univerſally wanting, except in frophit, the male 
plants of which, according to Linnæus, have four ob- 
tuſe and ſpreading petals. The ſtamina are generally 
four in number, ſlender like a hair, ſhort, placed at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the Kyle, and inſerted into 
the tube of the calix. The piſtillum is compoſed of a 
roundiſh germen, crowned with the calix; a ſingle 
thread-ſhaped ſtyle; and a cylindric ſtigma. The ſeed- 
veſſel is either an obtufe oval fruit of the cherry kind, 
or a globular berry with one cell, containing a roundiſh 
ſeed. The plants of this order are aſtringent. | 

17. Calycantheme, (from calix the flower- cup, and 
«v@ the flower); conſiſting of plants, which, among 
other characters, have the corolla and ſtamina inſerted 
in the calix. This order furniſhes trees, fhrubs, and 
annual, biennial, and perennial herbs. The herbaceous 
annuals are by much the moſt numerous. The roots are 
branching and fibrous; the ſtems and branches cylin- 
dric, ſquare, or four-cornered while young. The buds 
are of a conic form, and without ſcales. The leaves are 
generally either alternate, ſimple, and attached to the 
branches by a ſhort foot- ſtalk, or oppoſite at the bot- 
tom of the ſtem; and in ſome, alternate towards the 
top. They are univerſally ſeſſile; that is, attached to 
the branches, without any footſtalk. The calix is uni- 
verſally a perianthium, and generally monophyllous, or 
compoſed of one leaf. The corolla conſiſts of four, five, 


and 
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nate. In moſt plants of this order they are either ſeſſile, 21. Preciæ, (from precius early). Theſe conſiſt of 


lower down. When the number of ſtamina is double of this order are of the ſhrub and tree kind, and moi} 


veer about like a vane or needle. They are ſurrounded form, the flowers generally hermaphrodite 
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and ſix petals, which are attached to the tube of the The ſeed-veſſel is either a capſule with five cells, a rounzg. MW 
calix, and are ſometimes placed alternate, ſometimes iſh berry, or an oblong four-cornered nut with 9 
oppoſite to the diviſions of the limb. The ſtamina, cells.-—The plants of this order are aſtringent. 0 
which are in number from 4 to 20 and upwards, are at- 19. Heſperideæ, (from the Heſperides, whoſe o 


tached to the tube of the calix either on its margin, or are ſaid to have produced golden apples). Th rchard; 


e plant; 


the diviſions of the calix, the ſtamina which ſtand op- evergreen. The bark of the ſtalks is ſlender, and comes 
polite to theſe diviſions are a little . e than the reſt. off in thin plates. The leaves are generally oppoſite 
The antheræ are generally of a hemi pherical figure; and covered with ſmall tranſparent points. In * 
frequently eleft or ſlit below; and by that aperture at- the leaves are placed oppoſite at the bottom of the 
tached lightly to the filaments, on which they often ſtalks, and alternate above. The buds are of a conic 
they pro. 
longitudinally, and open on the ſides into two Joculi ceed from the wings of the leaves either . 
or cells. The pollen, or male duſt, conſiſts of a num- eluſters like ivy-berries. The calix is placed above the 
ber of minute particles, of an oval figure, yellow and ſeed-bud, and accompanies it to its maturity. The 
tranſparent. The germen or ſeed - bud is placed either petals are three, four, or five in number, and ſtand 
above or under the receptacle of the flower. The ſtyle upon the brims of the tube of the calix. The ſeed- 
is ſingle, thread · ſnaped, and of the length of the ſta- bud is large, oblong, and placed below the receptacle 
mina. The ſtigma is generally ſingle and undivided. . of the flower. The ſtyle is ſingle, awl-ſhaped, of the 
The ſeed - veſſel is a capſule, which is generally divided length of the ſtamina, and terminated with a ſingle 
internally into four loculi or cells. The ſeeds are nu- ſtigma. The ſeed · veſſel in ſome genera is a berry fur. 
merous, minute, and frequently three-cornered. The niſhed with one or three cells; a capſule with four cells, 
plants of this order are reckoned aſtringent. or of the nature of a cherry, containing a ſtone, The 

18. Bicornes, (from bis twice, and cornu a horn), feeds are generally numerous, ſinall-and oblong. The 
plants whoſe antherz have the appearance of two horns. leaves and fruits are aſtringent, the berries eſculent. 
This appearance, however, is not very conſpicuous, 20. Rotaceæ, (from rota, a wheel), conſiſting of plants 
unleſs in a few genera. The plants of this order are with one wheel-ſhaped petal without a tube. Theſe 
all of the ſhrub and tree kind. The roots are branch- reſemble in quality thoſe of the order of preciz, to 
ing and fibrous. The ſtems and branches are cylin- which they are in all reſpects very nearly allied; but 
dric. The buds conic, ſometimes covered with ſcales, very few of them can be ſaid in ſtrict propriety to poſ- 
and ſometimes naked. The leaves are generally alter- ſeſs the character ſpecified in the title. 


or ſupported by a very ſhort foot- talk, which is ſemi- primroſe, an early flowering. plant, and ſome others 
cylindric, and flat above. The flowers are univerſally which agree with it in habit and ſtructure, though not 
hermaphrodite, except in one genus, the Indian date- always in the character or circumſtance expreſſed in the 
plumb, where hermaphrodite and male flowers are pro- title. Theſe plants, which poſſeſs no ſtriking uniform 
duced in the ſame ſpecies upon diſtin roots. They characters, are, in general, innocent in their quality; 
proceed either ſolitary, or in a corymbus from the yet the root of ſow-bread is dangerous, if taken inter- 
angles formed by. the leaves and branches; or hang nally. | 
down in ſpikes and cluſters at the end of the branches; 22. Caryophyllee. All the plants of this order are her- 
each flower having a ſmall ſcale or floral leaf placed baceous, and moſtly annual. Some of the creeping 
under it. In moſt plants of this order the calix is kinds do not riſe above an inch, and the talleſt exceed 
placed around or below the germen. The calix is uni- not ſeven or eight feet. The roots are branching, 
verſally a perianthium, and generally monophyllous or fibrous, and of a moderate length. 'The ſtems are cy- 
of one piece, deeply divided into four or five ſegments, lindrical. The branches proceed from the wings or 
which are permanent, that is, accompany the germen angles of the leaves, and are generally oppoſite, and 
to its maturity. The ſegments are often acute, and as it were jointed at each knot. In ſome ſpecies of 
ſometimes coloured. The corolla is generally monope- ceraſtium the branches are ſquare. The leaves are ge- 
talous, and bell or funnel ſhaped; the figure, however, nerally placed oppoſite an pairs, ſo as to reſemb ea 
is not very conſtant, even in plants of the ſame genus. croſs; and are ſlightly united at the bottom by their 
The limb, or upper part of the petal, is generally di- foot-ftalks, which form a ſort of glove round the ſtem. 
vided into four or five ſegments, which are ſometimes The hairs are fimple, like filk. The flowers are her- 
rolled back, ſometimes bent inwards. The limb too is maphrodite ; but ſome have male and female flowers 
ſometimes ſlightly cut, ſometimes divided almoſt to the upon diſtin roots. They either ſtand ſingle on their 
bottom. The tube, or lower part of the petal, is cy- foot-ſtalks, and proceed from the wings or angles of 
lindric, and generally of the ſame length with the calix. the leaves and branches, or are diſpoſed in a ſpike, 
The number of ſtamina is from 4 to 20. Theſe are ge- corymbus, umbel, or panicle. The calix is permanent, 
nerally erect, and attached to the lower part of the tube and compoſed either of one piece with five indentments, 
of the corolla. The antheræ are bifid or forked below, or of four or five diſtinct leaves. The corolla generally 
and, being ſlightly attached to the filaments, are fre- conſiſts of five petals, which have glaws of the length 
quently inverted in ſuch a manner as to exhibit the ap- of the calix ; and a ſpreading limb, ſometimes entire, 
pearance of two horns at top. The germen or ſeed- but oftener cleft or divided in two. The ſtamina are 
bud is generally roundiſh, and ſeated above the recep- in number from 3 to 15, and of a moderate length. 
tacle. The ſtyle is fingle, thread-ſhaped, of the ſame When their number is double the diviſions of the _ 
length with the corolla, and in a few genera permanent, they are attached alternately to the claws of the Poke 
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thoſe ſo attached being ſhorter than the reſt; the re- 


and ſtand oppoſite to the ſegments of the calix. In 
ſome genera of this order the number of ſtamina is found 
to vary, even in the different flowers of the ſame plant. 
The antheræ are ſhort, hemiſpherical, marked with 
four longitudinal furrows, frequently divided or eleft 
below, moſt commonly erect; ſometimes, however, in- 
-umbent, that is, faſtened to the filaments by the ſides. 
The pointal is compoſed of a ſingle ſeed- bud, which is 
generally roundiſh, ſometimes cornered, - The ſtyles 
are thread-ſhaped, of the length of the ſtamina, 
and crowned. with a ſimple ſtigma, which is ſleek 
or ſmooth externally, and. ſlightly hollowed or vaulted 
within. The ſeed-veſſel is a dry capſule, of an oval 
form, of the length of the calix, and conſiſts of one 
or three cells. The plants of this order are innocent 
in their quality; they abound in a watery fort of phlegm, 
and have bitter ſeeds. With reſpeC to their virtues, 
they are reckoned aſtringent, attenuating, and deterſive. 
23. Tribilate, (from tres three, and filum an ex- 
ternal mark on the ſeed); conſiſting of plants with 
three ſeeds, which are marked diſtinctly with an exter- 
nal cicatrix or ſcar, Where they were faſtened within 
to the fruit. TR 
24. Corydales, (from »opvs a helmet); conſiſting of 
plants which have irregular flowers, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a helmet or hood. Theſe plants are moſtly her- 
baceous and perennial. The roots are tuberous or 
Enobby. The ſtems are generally branching. The 
Jeaves are alternate, ſometimes ſimple, but moſt com- 
monly winged. The foot-ſtalk of the leaves is ſtrait 
or narrow, except in epimedium, where it is large, 
and has a membranaceous edge or border. The flowers 
are univerſally hermaphrodite. They proceed either 
fingly from the wings or angles of the leaves, or are 
collected in cluſters at the end of the branches. The 
calix confilts of two, four, five, or ſix leaves, which are 
frequently coloured, and commonly fall off immediately 
before or very ſoon after the expanſion of the petals. 
The corolla 1s generally irregular ; of one, or many 
pieces; gaping ; and furniſhed with a nectarium, which 
s very different in the different genera. The ſtamina 
are in number from two to fix, and of a proportionate 
length, except in honey-flower, which has two ſhorter 
than the reſt, The filaments are diſtin, except in 
wo genera, fumitory and nonnieria, which have two 
lets of ſtrings or filaments united in a cylinder. 'The 
antherz are univerſally diſtin, except in impatiens, 
where they are formed into a cylinder divided at the 
baſe. The ſeed-bud is generally roundiſh, but ſome- 
umes angular or. cornered. The ſtyle is commonly 
angle, extremely ſhort, ſlender, or thread-ſhaped, and 
crowned with a ſimple ſtigma. The ſeed-veſlel is ei- 
ther a hollow blown-up berry, a capſule of one cell, 
a longith, or a roundiſh pod. The ſeeds are generally 
nent, numerous and round. {0 ps 
ents, 25. Pulamineæ, (from putamen a ſhell) ; conſiſtin 
rally of a few genera of plants allied in habit, whoſe fleſhy 
eogth leed-veſſel or fruit is frequently covered with a hard 
ntire, woody ſhell. Moſt of theſe . e are acrid and pe- 
ja are betrating; and yield, by burning, a great quantity of 
opth. axed alcali. With reſpe& to their virtues, they are 
calix, a aperients. The Indians pretend that the 
etals, rult of a ſpecies of caper-buſh, which they call z aducca, 
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maining ſtamina are inſerted into the common receptacle, 
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extinguiſhes the flames of love. 8 
26. Multiſiliguæ, (from multus many, and filiqua 
a pod); conſiſting of plants which have more ſeed- 
veſſels than one. 938 the etymology of the term, one 
would naturally imagine that the ſeed - veſſels in queſtion 
were of that kind called by Linnæus ſiligua, or pod: 
but the fact is, that not a ſingle plant of this order 
bears pods; the greater part having many dry capſules, 
and the remainder being furniſhed properly with no 


ſeed - veſſel, but bearing numerous diſtin ſeeds. Plants 


of this order are moſtly perennial herbs ;. the ſtems of 
ſome are ere&; others creep upon the yy and 
produce roots near the origin of each leaf; laſtly, others 
climb, and attach themſelves to the bodies in their 
neighbourhood, either by the footſtalk of the leaves, 
or by tendrils and claſpers which terminate the foot- 
ſtalk. The greateſt height of thoſe which riſe erect, 
ſeldom exceeds eight feet. 'Thoſe which climb rarely 
exceed 15 or 20 feet. The roots are generally fleſhy. 
In ſome they are hand-ſhaped ; in others finger-ſhaped, 
or cylindric. In ſome ſpecies of hellebore and ranun- 
culus they are divided into ſpherical knobs. Laſtly, in 
ſome plants of this order, the roots are fibrous. The 
ſtems and young branches are cylindric. The leaves, 


whichare of different forms, being ſometimes ſimple and 


entire, ſometimes hand-ſhaped or winged, are generally 
alternate. The footſtalk, which is ſometimes cylindric, 
ſometimes angular, is membranous, and very large at 
its origin, ſurrounding a great part of the ſtem from 
which it proceeds. The flowers are hermaphrodite. 
They proceed either ſingly from the wings of the leaves 
or termination of the branches, or terminate the bran- 
ches in a ſpike, panicle, or head. The calix in ſome 
is wanting; in others it is generally compoſed of five 
pieces, which fall off with the petals. The petals are in 
number from 4 to 15; generally equal, and ſome- 
times diſpoſed in two or three ſeries ; five is the pre- 
vailing number. The ſtamina are in number from 5 
to 300, diſtin, and attached generally in ſeveral rows 
or ſeries to the receptacle. The ſeed-buds are gene- 
rally numerous; the ſtyle is frequently wanting. In 
ſome the ſeed · veſſel is wanting; in others it is compoſed 
of ſeveral dry capſules, each containing a ſingle cell. 


The ſeeds are numerous, and frequently angular. Moſt 


of theſe plants are acrid, and many of them poiſonous. 
In general, plants that have a great number of ſtamina 
are noxious in their quality. When burnt, theſe plants 
furniſh a fixed alcali; by diſtillation. there is drawn 
from them a kind of nitrous and aluminous ſubſtance. 
With reſpect to their virtues, they are cauſtic and pur- 
gative. | 

27. Rhpæædeæ, conſiſting of poppy, and a few genera 
which reſemble it in habit and ſtructure. Theſe plants, 


upon being cut, emit plentifully a juice, which is white 


in poppy, and yellow in the others. With reſpect to 
their virtues, they ſeem to operate principally upon the 
nerves. Their juice is ſoporific and. narcotic, their 


ſeeds leſs ſo, their roots aperient. Applied externally, . 


they are ſlightly corroſive. | 

28. Luridæ, conſiſting of plants whoſe pale and o- 
minous appearance ſeems to indicate ſomething baleful 
and noxious in their nature and quality. Moſt of theſe 
plants are herbaceous and perennial. Many of them 
are'of the maſqued tribe of flowers ; others reſemble 
theſe in their general appearance, but differ from them 


eſſentially 
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eſſentially in the equality of their ſtamina. The roots 
are generally branched, ſometimes tuberous. The 
ſtems and branches are cylindric. The leaves are ge- 
nerally ſimple, and placed alternate. The flowers are 
hermaphrodite. They proceed either fingly or in cluf- 
ters from the angle formed by the leaves and branches, 
In ſome ſpecies of lycium, they terminate the bran- 
ches. The calix is generally of one piece deeply di- 
vided into five parts. The corolla conſiſts of one pe- 
tal, which is either bell, funnel, or wheel ſhaped. The 
ſtamina are four or five in number; and thoſe either of 
equa] lengths, as in the greater, or unequal. The ſeed- 
bud is placed above the receptacle of the flower. The 
ſtyle is ſingle; and is terminated by a ſummit which is 
hemiſpherical, and frequently channelled or furrowed. 
The ſeed - veſſel, in ſuch as have equal ſtamina, is a berryg 
in the reſt, it is generally a capſule. The feeds are nu- 
merous, and frequently kidney-ſhaped.— Theſe plants 
in | pagan are poiſonous. They have an inſipid taſte, 
and a nauſeous diſagreeable ſmell. ; 

29. Campanaceæ (from campana a bell); plants with 
bell- ſhaped flowers. The plants of this order are her- 
baceofis and perennial. The roots are either ſpindle- 
ſhaped, or branching and fibrous. The ſtems are round. 
The branches are generally alternate. The leaves are 
imple, alternate, and commonly attached to the bran- 
ches by a ſemi-cylindric foot- ſtalk, which is furrowed 
above. The indentments are terminated by a ſmall 
white tubercle or knob, which renders them conſpicu- 
ous. The flowers are hermaphrodite ;z and proceed ei- 
ther ſolitary from the wings of the leaves, or are col- 
lected into a ſpike and head at the end of the flower- 
ftalk. The calix is univerſally a perianthium fituated 


upon or round the germen, and generally compoſed. 


of one leaf deeply divided into five ſegments. The 
corolla is monopetalous, and of the bell, funnel, or wheel 


ſhape. The tube, in flowers of the bell and wheel ſhape, 


is very ſhort ; in thoſe of the funnel-ſhape, very long. 


In Greek valerian, the tube is ſhut with five valves, 
which are placed on its apex or top. The limb or up- 
per part of the corolla is deeply divided into five ſeg- 
ments, which ſpread, and are alternate with the diviſions 
of the calix. The corolla is generally permanent. The 
ſtamina are five in number, attached to the baſe of the 
tube of the corolla, alternate with its diviſions, and 
oppoſite to thoſe of the calix. The filaments are diſ- 
tinct; very large at their origin; and frequently ap- 
proach ſo as to form a ſort of vault, which covers the 
ſummit of the germen. They are ſlender and awl- 
ſhaped above. The antheræ are very long; oval; marked 
with four longitudinal furrows, either diſt inct, or united 
in a cylinder. The pollen is compoſed of very ſmall, 
ſpherical, white, ſhining, and tranſparent particles. 
The germen is roundiſh, and ſituated either wholly or 
in part under the flower. The ftyle is generally 
fingle, and of the length of the ſtamina or corolla. 
The ſtigma is commonly fingle, but deeply divided. 
The ſeed-veſſcl is a roundifh capſule, generally divided 
into three cells, and furniſhed externally with the ſame 
number of valves. The ſeeds are ſmall, numerous, at- 


tached to a receptacle in the centre of the fruit, gene- 


rally rounded, and ſometimes cornered. — This order 


furniſhes many excellent medicines. The plants abound 
with a white milky juice, which, upon the ſtalk being 


cut, flows out in great quantities. 
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30. Contortæ, (from con together, and torque, to 
twiſt) ; conſiſting of plants which have a ſingle petal 
that is twiſted, or bent towards one fide. This order 
furniſhes trees, ſhrubs, and fat ſucculent plants, ſome 
of which retain their leaves during the winter, Th, 
herbaceous vegetables in this order are generally peren. 
nial. The roots are ſometimes branching, but com. 
monly fleſhy, ſucculent, and garniſhed with fibres or 
ſtrings like thoſe of turnip. The ſtems are round, and 
in ſome genera pulpy and ſucculent. The branches 
are ſometimes placed alternate, and ſometimes oppoſite. 
The buds are of a conic form, and naked or without 
ſcales. The leaves are ſometimes alternate, ſometime 
placed oppoſite in pairs, and not ſeldom ſurround the 
ſtem in whirls. They are attached to the branches by 
a cylindrical foot- ſtalk, which is ſhort, and frequently 
united to the foot - ſtalk of the oppoſite leaf. The de- 
fenſive and offenfive weapons in this order are a down 
ſort of pubeſcence, and fimple, or forked prickles, 
which, in ſome genera, iſſue from the wings of the 
leaves. The flowers are hermaphrodite ; and ſtand ei- 
ther ſingly upon their foot- ſtalks, or are collected into 
umbels and cluſters. Theſe bunches or collections of 
flowers ſometimes terminate the branches, ſometimes 
proceed from the angles of the branches, and ſometimes 
ſtand at the fide of the wings without iſſuing from 
them. The flower-cup is compoſed of one leaf divided 
almoſt to the*baſe in five unequal ſegments, which em- 
brace each other, and are permanent, or accompany 
the ſeed - bud to its maturity. The corolla conſiſts of 
one petal, which in the different genera is bell, ſalver, 
funnel, or wheel ſhaped. The limb, or upper ſpread- 
ing part of the petal, is generally divided into fire 
equal parts, which are ſlightly bent or twiſted to tlie 
left, and embrace or enfold each other like the petals 
of the mallow tribe. The tube is generally long and 
cylindrical ; ſometimes club- ſhaped, and often wanting. 
In ſeveral flowers of this order the petal is accompanied 
with that ſpecies of ſuperfluity termed a negtarium. In 
the different genera, however, it aſſumes very, differ: 
ent appearances. The ſtamina are five in number, ſhort, 
equal, attached at the ſame height to the tube of the 
petal, alternate with its diviſions, and oppoſite to thoſe 
of the calix. The antherz are generally erect, and 
frequently aproach ſo as to form a compact body in 
the middle of the flower. The ſeed- bud is either ſingle 
or double. In ſome the ſtyle is wanting. The ſtigma 
is frequently double. The ſeed-veſſel in ſome genera 
is a pulpy fruit, of the berry and cherry kind; but 
moſt frequently that ſpecies termed by Linnæus con- 
ceptaculum, and folliculus, which has one valve or ex. 
ternal incloſure, opens lengthways on one fide, and 
has not the ſeeds faſtened to it. Two of theſe dry 
fruits, with a ſingle cell, compoſe the ſeed- veſſel of molt 
plants of this order. The ſeeds are generally numerous, 
and in ſeveral genera crowned with a long pappus or 
downy wing like that of the compound flowers, by 
means of which they eafily diſperſe and ſow themſelves. 
— The plants of this order being cut, emit à juice whic 

is generally milky, and ſometimes of a greeniſh _ 
From the circumitance of their abounding in this mi * 
juice, the greater part are deemed poiſonous; —_— 
obſervations having eftabliſhed this aphoriſm, 
milky plants, except thoſe ofthe plain compound flower 0 
are generally of a baneful deſtructive nature, and og at 
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= ir ſenſible qualities, they are bitter; particularly 
words roots, and bark, in which-reſides their prin- 
ipal virtue. RET 7 7.4 

3 epreculæ, (from vepres a briar or bramble), 
eonlilting of plants reſembling the daphne, dirca, gni- 
dia, &c. but which, however, do not conſtitute a true 
natural aſſemblage. = 1 

22. Papilionace, plants that have papilionaceous 
gowers, i. e. ſomewhat reſembling a butterfly in ſhape; 
of which number are all the leguminous plants. The 
lants of this order are of very different duration; ſome 
of them being herbaceous, and thoſe either annual or 
perennial; others woody vegetables of the ſhrub and 


and upwards. The herbaceous plants of this order ge- 
nerally climb ; for, being weak and as it were help- 
Jeſs of themſelves, they are provided by nature with 
tendrils, and even ſharp-pointed hooks, at their extre- 
mities, to faſten upon the neighbouring trees or rocks; 
or the ftalks are endowed with a faculty of twiſting 
themſelves, for the purpoſe of ſupport, around the bo- 
dies in their neighbourhood. The pea, vetch, and kid- 
ney-bean, afford familiar examples of this appearance. 
The ſhrubs and trees of this order are moſtly armed with 
ſtrong ſpines. The roots are very long, and furniſhed 
with fibres; but ſome genera have fleſhy knobs or tus 


ſtems are cylindric, as likewiſe the young branches, 
which are placed alternately : thoſe which climb, twiſt 
themſelves from right to left, in a direction oppoſite to 
the apparent motion of the ſun. The bark of the large 
trees 1s extremely thick and wrinkled, ſo as to reſemble 
a net with long meſhes ;' the wood is very hard in the 
middle, and commonly coloured or veined. The buds 
are hemiſpherical, without ſcales, and proceed from the 
branches horizontally a little above the angle which 


and of different forms, being either ſimple, finger-ſha- 
ped, or winged. This laſt form is very common; the 
lobes or lefler leaves are entire, and ſometimes placed 
in pairs, but moſt commonly the winged leaf is termi- 
rated by an odd lobe. The winged or pinnated leaves 
of this order have a daily or periodical motion, de- 


courſe. The common footſtalk of the winged and com- 
pound leaves is marked on the upper ſurface with a ca- 
vity or furrow which runs through its whole length. 
The flowers are hermaphrodite; and proceed either from 
the wings of the leaves, or from the extremity of the 
branches. 'The calix is a perianthium of one leaf, bell- 
ſhaped, bunching out at the bottom, and cut on its brim 
or margin into five irregular diviſions or teeth; the lower- 
molt of which, being the odd one, is longer than the 
reſt: the other four ſtand in pairs, of which the upper- 
molt is ſhorteſt, and ſtands fartheſt aſunder. The bot- 
tom of the calix is moiſtened with a ſweet liquor like 
honey, ſo may be deemed the nectarium of theſe plants. 
e petals are four or five in number, very irregular, 
and from their figure and poſition bear an obvious re- 
ſemblance to a butterfly expanding its wings for flight. 
Theſc petals have been characterized by diſtinct names: 
the upper one, which is commonly the largeſt, is termed 
the ſlandard, (vexillum) the two ſide petals, the wings, 
Tala); aud the lowermoſt, which is generally united 


tree kind, a few of which riſe to the height of 70 feet 


bercles placed at proper intervals along the fibres. The 


they form with the leaves. The leaves are alternate, 


pending upon the progreſs of the ſun in his diurnal 


r. 


at leaſt to be adminiſtered with eaution. With reſpe& 


at top, and divided at bottom, the kee/, carina). The 
ſtamina are generally ten: theſe are either totally di- 


ſtinct, or united by the filaments into one or two bun- 


dles involving the ſeed- bud. In the latter caſe, where 
there are two ſets of united filaments, one of the ſets is 
compoſed of 9 ſtamina, which are united into a crooked 
cylinder, that is cleft on one fide thro! its whole length: 
along this cleft lies the tenth filament or ſtamen, which 
conſtitutes the ſecond ſet, and is often ſo cloſely at- 
tached to the ſecond bundle, that it cannot be ſepara- 
ted without ſome difficulty. The antherz are ſmall, 
round, marked with four Jongitudinal furrows, and 
ſlightly attached to the filaments. In lupine, the an- 
therz are alternately round and oblong. The ſeed-bud 
is fingle, placed upon the receptacle of the flower, ob- 
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long, cylindrical, ſlightly compreſſed, of the length of | 


the cylinder of the united ſtamina by which it is invol- 
ved, and ſometimes elevated by a lender footſtalk 
which iſſues from the centre of the calix. The ſtyle is 
ſingle, ſlender, and generally crooked or bent. The 
ſtigma is commonly covered with a beautiful down, and 
placed immediately under the antheræ. The ſeed-veſ- 
ſel is that ſort of pod termed a lægumen, which is of an 
oblong figure, more or leſs compreſſed, with two valves, 
and one, two, or more cavities. Theſe cavities are of- 
ten ſeparated, when ripe, by a ſort of joints. The ſeeds 
are generally few in number, round, ſmooth, and fleſhy. 


Jointed pods have generally a ſingle ſeed in each arti- 


culation. The ſeeds are all faſtened along one ſuture, 
and not alternately to both, as in the other ſpecies of 
pod termed //iqua.—The plants of this family are, in 
genera], mucilaginous. From the inner bark of moſt of 
them flows, either naturally or by inciſion, a clammy 


liquor, which dries and hardens like gum; the juice of 


others 1s ſweet like ſugar; ſome taſte bitter, and are 
purgative, emetic, or even mortal. A ſpecies of eaſtern 
aſtragalus, with goats-rue leaves, is ſaid to be remark- 
ably cauſtic, and to burn the tongue exceſlively when 


.chewed. In general, however, theſe plants are ſoft 


and clammy. With reſpe& to their virtues, the plants 
of this order are highly emollient ; ſome of them are 
vulnerary and aſtringent; and the root of anonis, or 
reſt- harrow, is diuretic. | h | 

33. Lomentaceæ; (from lomentum, a colour uſed by 
painters). Many of theſe plants furniſh beautiful tinc- 
tures, and ſome of them are much uſed in dyeing. 'They 
very much reſemble the laſt order, differing 4 in the 
following particulars. 1. In all plants of this order, 
except milk -· wort, the ſtamina are diſtinct. The flower 
is not ſhaped like a butterfly, but is leſs irregular, and 
frequently conſiſts but of one petal. The leaves are 
ſometimes ſimple, but moſt commonly winged. The 
ſeeds are- generally marked with a circular furrow on 
both ſides. Like thoſe of the leguminous tribe, the 
plants of this order are generally mucilaginous. From 
the inner bark of the greater number exſudes, either 
naturally or by inciſion, a mucilaginous liquor, which 
ſometimes dries upon the plant, and becomes a gummy 
ſubſtance. 

34. Cucurbitaceæ, (ſrom cucurbita a gourd); con- 
ſiſting of plants which reſemble the gourd in external 
figure, habit, virtues, and ſenſible qualities. The 

fande of this order, which generally climb, and have 
=> diffuſed branches, are moltly herbaceous and pe- 
rennial. The roots in the perennial plants of this or- 
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der are ſhaped like thoſe of the turnip; in the annuals, 
they are branching and fibrous. 'The ſtems are eylin- 


dric and ſucculent. Tbe young branches have gene- 
rally five corners. In ſome ſpecies of paſſion- flower 
they are ſquare. The leaves are alternate, angular, and 
ſometimes hand-ſhaped. They are attached to the 
branches by a foot-ſtalk, which is pretty long and cy- 
lindrical, without any furrow. From the wing or angle 
of each of the upper leaves proceeds a tendril, which 1s 
either ſimple, or branching, and twiſts itſelf ſpirally 
round the different bodies in its neighbourhood, for 
the purpoſe of ſupporting and training of the branches. 
The lower leaves have no tendril, The flowers are ei- 
ther hermaphrodite, or male and female. In this laſt, 
the male flowers are generally ſeparated from the female 
upon the ſame root; and that either in the ſame wing 
or angle of the leaves, or in different angles. The flower- 
cup, in the female flowers, is placed upon the ſeed- 
bud ; and generally confiſts of one bell-ſhaped leaf, 
that is deeply divided into five unequal ſegments, and, 
unhke the other plants which have the calix ſeated up- 
on the fruit, falls off with the petals and the other 
parts of the flower. The corolla conſiſts of one petal, 
with five equal diviſions, which adhere to the tube of 
the calix, as if glued to it. A ſpecies of paſſion- flower, 
termed by Linnæus paſ/ifera ne wants the petals. 
The ſtamina are in number from one to five, ſhort, and 
generally inſerted into the calix. The filaments are di- 
ſtinct; the antheræ of many genera are united in a cy- 
linder. In the paſſion- flower they are ſlightly attached 
to the filaments, on which they turn like a vane or the 
needle of a compaſs. The ſeed- bud is ſingle, and pla- 
ced below the receptacle of the flower. The ſtyle is ge- 
nerally ſingle, cylindrical, of the length of the calix, 
and crowned-with a triple ſtigma. The ſeed-veſſel is 
generally pulpy, of the apple or berry kind, and con- 
fiſts of one, two, or three cells. The ſeeds are nume- 
rous, generally flat or compreſſed, and ſometimes co- 
vered with that kind of proper coat called by Linnæus 
arillus. — The fruit of theſe plants is generally purga- 
tive and refreſhing ; that of ſome of them proves a very 
violent emetic when uſed too freely. 

35. Senticoſz, (from ſentis a briar or bramble) ; con- 
fiſting of the roſe, bramble, and other plants which re- 
ſemble them in port and external ſtructure. Theſe 
plants are ſo nearly allied in form, habit, and ftruc- 
ture, to thoſe of the natural order Pomaceæ, that they 
ought never to have been ſeparated from it. The leaves 
have a ſtyptic taſte ; the fruits are acid and cooling. 
With reſpect to their virtues, the leaves are vulnerary 

and aſtringent, the roots are diuretic. The acid fruits, 
as ſtrawberry and raſpberry, are uſed with ſucceſs in pu- 


trid and bilious fevers, as likewiſe in contagious and 


epidemic dyſenteries, which prevail in ſummer and au- 
tumn, and are occaſioned by a ſudden tranſition from a 
hot to a cold air, or by the acrid humour which flows 
into the inteſtines. 

36. Pomacee, (from pomum an apple); conſiſting of 
thoſe which have a pulpy eſculent fruit, of the apple, 
berry, or cherry kind. The plants of this order, which 
furniſhes many of our moſt eſteemed fruits, are moſtly 
of the ſhrub and tree kind. The roots are branched, 
fibrous, and in the greater part very long. The ſtems 
and branches are cylindric. Theſe laſt are placed al- 


ternate; and when young, are, in ſome genera, angu- 


of knobs like glands. 
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lar. The bark is thick and wrinkled. The bugs 


of a conic form, placed in the angles of the leaves and 
covered with ſcales which lie over each other like tiles 
The leaves, which differ in form, being in ſome genera 
ſimple, in others winged, are, in the greater number 
placed alternate. The footſtalk of the leaves is fur. 
rowed above, and frequently accompanied by a number 
{ | Moſt of theſe plants are fur. 
niſhed with two ſtipulæ at the origin of the young foot. 
ſtalks of the leaves. Theſe, in ſome genera, are pretty 
large; in others, they are ſo ſmall as ſcarce to be bs 
caved; and in cocoa-plumb in particular, they by their 
minuteneſs reſemble hairs. The flowers are univerſally 
hermaphrodite, except in ſpiræa aruncus, in which male 
and female flowers are produced on diſtinct plants. In 
the greater number of genera they are produced in cly- 
ſters or heads at the end of the branches. "The calix i; 
of one' piece, with five ſegments or divifions, which are 
permanent, and placed above the ſeed-bud in ſome; in 
the reſt, they either fall off with the flower, or wither 
upon the ſtalk. The petals are five in number, and are 
inſerted into the tube of the calix. The ſtamina are 
generally 20 and upwards, and attached like the petals 
to the margin of the tube of the.calix. The anthers 
are ſhort, and ſlightly attached to the filaments. The 
ſeed-bud is fingle; and in thoſe genera which have the 
calix permanent, it is placed below the receptacle of 
the flower. The ſeed - veſſel is a pulpy fruit of the apple, 
berry, or cherry kind. Thoſe of the apple kind are di- 
vided internally into a number of cavities or cells. The 
ſeeds are numerous. The pulpy fruits of this order are 
acid, eſculent, and of great efficacy in putrid and bili- 
ous fevers. | | 
37. Colummifere, (from columna a pillar, and feroto 
bear); conſiſting of plants whoſe ſtamina and pitti] have 
the appearance of a column or pillar in the centre of 
the flower. This order furniſhes a choice collection of 
herbs both annual and perennial, ſhrubs, and trees. 
Theſe are very different in ſize and height, from the 
creeping mallows, and low ſhrubby tea-tree, to the 
fleſby limes, and the more lofty ſilk- cotton trees, which 
by ſome modern writers are affirmed to be ſo large as 
not to be fathomed by 16 men, and ſo tall that an ar- 
row cannot reach their top. The ſhrubs and trees of 
this order are deciduous, pretty thick, of a beautiful 
appearance, with an erect ſtem, which is formed by its 
branches and foliage into a round head. The roots are 
extremely long, branch but little, and either run per- 
pendicularly downwards, or extend themſelves horizon- 
tally below the ſurface. The ſtems are cylindric. The 
young branches, though commonly of the ſame hgure, 
are ſometimes angular. The bark is thick and pliant. 
The wood, in genera], very ſoft and light. The buds 
are of a conic form, naked, or without ſcales; and ſitu- 
ated either at the extremity of the branches, or in the 
angle formed by the branch and leaf. The leaves are 
alternate, ſimple, divided into ſeveral lobes, and fre- 
quently hand or finger ſhaped. The ribs or nerves on 
the back of the leaf? in ſome genera of this order, arc 
provided near their origin with a number of hollow fur- 
rows or glands, which, being filled with a clawmy ho- 
ney -like 3 have been conſidered as ſo many veſſe $ 
of ſecretion. The footſtalk of the leaves is eylindrie, 
ſwelled at its origin, and appears jointed at its junction 


with the branch. The flowers are univerſally herma- 
| | phrodite, 
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ite, except in biggeleria, and a ſpecies of Virgi- 

Eu tee e called by Linnæus napæa Aol ; 
the former of which bears male and female, the latter 
male and hermaphrodite, flowers on different roots. In 
many plants of this order, the flowers generally open 
about nine in the morning, and remain expanded till 
one in the afternoon. The flowers either terminate the 
branches, proceed from the angles of the leaves, or 
are diſpoſed either ſingly or in a eorymbus along the 
branches or ſtem. In molt of theſe genera che calix is 
ſingle, but in others frequently double. In theſe laſt 
the inner calix is always of one piece, generally divided 
into five ſegments; the outer conſiſts either of one leaf, 
of three diſtinct leaves, or of many. The calix, when 
ſingle, 18 ſometimes compoſed of one leaf which 1s per- 
manent, or of ſeveral diſtinct leaves which are generally 
coloured, and fall off with the petals. In plants that 
have a double calix, both flower- cups are generally per- 
manent. The petals in this order are from four to nine; 
five is the prevailing number. The ſtamina, which are 
in number from 5 to 20 and upwards, are generally in- 
ſerted into the common receptacle of the calix, or into 
the piſtillum or ſeed- bud. The filaments are either di- 
ſtin&, or united in a cylinder, which, proceeding from 
the receptacle of the calix, ſurrounds the ſeed-bud, and 
attaches itſelf to the baſe of the petals, with which it 
lightly unites. The antherz are frequently roundiſh, 
and placed ere on the filament ; moſt commonly, how- 
ever, they are oblong or kidney-ſhaped, and ſlightly at- 
tached by the middle, or fides, to the filaments, on 
which they turn like a vane or needle. This laſt is par- 
ticularly the characteriſtic of all the mallow tribe. The 
ſced-bud is generally roundiſh or conic; and ſometimes, 
as in the tea-tree, angular. The ſeed-veſſel is gene- 
rally a capſule; ſometimes a pulpy fruit of the berry 
or cherry kind. In ſome, it is a woody or membra- 
nous capſule, divided into as many cells internally as 
there were partitions in the ſeed- bud. The ſeeds are ge- 
enerally ſolitary, ſometimes angular, and ſometimes 
Gauer aged Thi plants are mucilaginous and lu- 


bricatin g. 


38. Tricocceæ, (from rętic three, and xo a grain); 
conſiſting of plants with a ſingle three-cornered cap- 
ſule, having three cells or internal diviſions, each con- 
taining a ſingle ſeed. The ſingle ſeed- veſſel of theſe 
plants is of a ſingular form, and reſembles three cap- 
ſules, which adhere to one common footſtalk as a centre, 
but are divided externally into three pretty deep parti- 
tions. This family is not completely natural. It muſt 
be obſerved, however, that the charaQer expreſſed in 
the title isa ſtriking one; and that tho? the plants which 
poſſeſs it are not connected by ſuch numerous relations 
as to form a true natural aſſemblage, yet they are by 
that circumſtance diſtinguiſhed from all other plants 

with as great, nay greater facility, than by any artifi- 
cal character yet known. But all the genera of this 
order have not the ſtriking character juſt mentioned. 

39. Siliqueſe, (from filiqua a pod), conſiſting of 
phuts which have a pod for their ſeed-veſſel. This 
order chiefly furniſhes biennial and perennial herbs of an 
irregular figure. The roots are lon g, branched, crooked, 
and fibrous. In ſome they are ſucculent and fleſhy, 
in others jointed, The ſtems and young branches are 
eylindric. The leaves, which differ in point of form, 

eing ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes winged, are generally 
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placed alternate. The flowers are hermaphrodite, and 
in the Pn number diſpoſed in a ſpike at the extre- 
mity of the branches. The flower-cup is compoſed of 
four leaves, which are oblong, hollow, blunt, bunched 
at the baſe, and fall with the flower. Theſe leaves 
are ſometimes ere, and ſometimes ſpread horizontally. 
The petals, which are four in number, ſpread at top, and 
are diſpoſed like a croſs : the claws or lower part of 
the petals are ere&, flat, awl-ſhaped, and ſomewhat 
longer than the calix. The upper part widens out- 
wards. The ſtamina are ſix in number; two of which 
are of the length of the calix, and the remaining four 
ſomewhat longer, but ſhorter than the petals. The 
antherz are of an oblong figure, pointed, thicker at 


the baſe, and erect. Betwixt the ſtamina, in plants of 


this order, are generally lodged one, two, or four, 
round greeniſh knots, which in ſome genera are fo 
imall as to elude the fight. Theſe glands, called by 
Linnzus glandulæ neftarifers, and uſed very impro- 
perly by that author as an eſſential character in diſ- 
criminating the genera, ſeem to be prominences of the 
receptacle of the flower, occaſioned by the ſtamina be- 


ing deeply lodged in its ſubſtance. The ſeed-bud is 


ſingle, and ſtands upon the receptacle of the flower. 
The ſtyle, which is either cylindric or flat like a ſcale, 
is of the length of the four longer ſtamina in ſome ge- 
nera ; in others it is very ſhort, or even wanting. It 
accompanies the ſeed-bud to its maturity, The ſtigma 
is blunt, and ſometimes deeply divided into two parts. 
The ſeed-veſſel is either a long pod, or a ſhort and 
round one. Either fort has two valves or external o- 
ayer þ and in a great many genera the ſame num- 

er of internal cavities or cells, the partition of which 
projects at the top beyond the valves. The ſeeds are 
roundiſh, ſmall, and attached alternately by a ſlender 
thread to both ſutures or joinings of the valves, Theſe 
plants have a watery, ſharp, lixivial taſte; and are 
charged with a fixed alcaline ſalt, which is drawn from 
them by burning, and being diſtilled without any add: - 
tion produces a volatile alcali. Moſt of them have a 
ſtinking ſmell, With reſpe& to their virtues, they are 
diuretic, attenuating, deterſive, and antiſcorbutic. Theſe 
qualities, however, are moſt eminently poſſeſſed by the 
live plants; when dried, they either entirely diſappear, 
or are greatly diminiſhed. Applied externally, theſe 
plants are uſeful in difeaſes of the ſkin, as the itch, le- 
proſy, &c. 

40. Perſonatæ, (from perſona, a maſque); conſiſting 
of a number of plants whoſe flowers are furniſted with an 
irregular, gaping, or grinning petal, in figure ſomewhat 
reſembling the ſnout of an animal. This order furniſhes 
both herbaceous and woody vegetables of the ſhrub and 
treekind. The roots are generally fibrous and branched. 
The ſtems and branches are cylindric when young, ex- 
cept in ſome ſpecies of figwort, in which they are 
ſquare. The leaves are ſimple, generally placed op- 


poſite in pairs at the bottom of the branches, but in 


many genera ſtand alternate towards the top. The 
flowers are univerſally hermaphrodite; they proceed 
either ſingly or in eluſters from the wings of the leaves, 
or terminate the branches in a ſpike, panicle, or head. 
The calix is of one leaf, which is cut into two, three, 


four, or five ſegments, or diviſions, that are permanent. 


The corolla is compoſed of one bp. ba petal, with 
two lips reſembling, as was already obſerved, the head 


Or 
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der are ſhaped like thoſe of the turnip; in the annuals, 
they are branching and fibrous. The ſtems are eylin- 


dric and ſucculent. The young branches have gene- 
rally five corners. In ſome ſpecies of paſſion- flower 


they are ſquare. The leaves are alternate, angular, and 


ſometimes hand-ſhaped. They are attached to the 
branches by a foot-ſtalk, which is pretty long and cy- 
lindrical, without any furrow. From the wing or angle 
of each of the upper leaves proceeds a tendril, which is 
either ſimple, or branching, and twiſts itſelf ſpirally 
round the different bodies in its neighbourhood, for 
the purpoſe of ſupporting and training of the branches. 
The lower leaves have no tendril. The flowers are ei- 
ther hermaphrodite, or male and female. In this laſt, 
the male flowers are generally ſeparated from the female 


upon the ſame root; and that either in the ſame wing 
or angle of the leaves, or in different angles. The flower- 


cup, in the female flowers, is placed upon the ſeed- 
bud; and generally conſiſts of one bell-ſhaped leaf, 
that is deeply divided into five unequal ſegments, and, 


unlike the other plants which have the calix ſeated up- 


on the fruit, falls off with the petals and the other 
parts of the flower. The corolla conſiſts of one petal, 
with five equal diviſions, which adhere to the tube of 
the calix, as if glued to it. A ſpecies of paſſion- flower, 
termed by Linnæus paſſiflora LJ wants the petals. 
The ſtamina are in number from one to five, ſhort, and 
generally inſerted into the calix. The filaments are di- 
ſtinct; the antherz of many genera are united in a cy- 
linder. In the paſſion-flower they are ſlightly attached 
to the filaments, on which they turn like a vane or the 
needle of a compaſs. The ſeed- bud is ſingle, and pla- 
ced below the receptacle of the flower. The ſtyle is ge- 
nerally ſingle, cylindrical, of the length of the calix, 
and crowned with a triple ſtigma. The ſeed-veſſel is 
generally pulpy, of the apple or berry kind, and con- 
fiſts of one, two, or three cells. The ſeeds are nume- 
rous, generally flat or compreſſed, and ſometimes co- 
vered with that kind of proper coat called by Linnæus 
arillus. —The fruit of theſe plants is generally purga- 
tive and refreſhing ; that of ſome of them proves a very 
violent emetic when uſed too freely. 

35. Senticoſe, (from ſentis a briar or bramble); con- 
ſiſting of the roſe, bramble, and other plants which re- 
ſemble them in port and external ſtructure. Theſe 
plants are ſo nearly allied in form, habit, and ftruc- 
ture, to thoſe of the natural order Pomaceæ, that they 
ought never to have been ſeparated from it. The leaves 
have a ſtyptic taſte; the fruits are acid and cooling. 
With reſpect to their virtues, the leaves are vulnerary 
and aſtringent, the roots are diuretic. The acid fruits, 
as ſtrawberry and raſpberry, are uſed with ſucceſs in pu- 


trid and bilious fevers, as likewiſe in contagious and 


epidemic dyſenteries, which prevail in ſummer and au- 
tumn, and are occaſioned by a ſudden tranſition from a 
hot to a cold air, or by the acrid humour which flows 
into the inteſtines. 

36. Pomacee, (from pomum an apple); conſiſting of 


thoſe which have a pulpy eſculent fruit, of the apple, 


berry, or cherry kind. The plants of this order, which 
furniſhes many of our moſt eſteemed fruits, are moſtly 
of the ſhrub and tree kind. The roots are branched, 
fibrous, and in the greater part very long. The ſtems 
and branches are cylindric. Theſe laſt are placed al- 
ternate;z and when young, are, in ſome genera, angu- 


A N | N 
lar. The bark is thick and wrinkled, The bugs z 

of a conic form, placed in the angles of the leaves — 
covered with ſcales which lie over each other like tiles 
The leaves, which differ in form, being in ſome genera 
ſimple, in others winged, are, in the greater number 
placed alternate. The footſtalk of the leaves ig fur. 
rowed above, and frequently accompanied by a number 
of knobs like glands. Moſt of theſe plants are fur. 
niſhed with two ſtipulæ at the origin of the young foot. 
ſtalks of the leaves. Theſe, in ſome genera, are prett 

large; in others, they are ſo ſmall as ſcarce to be per- 
ceived; and in cocoa-plumb in particular, they by their 
minuteneſs reſemble hairs. The flowers are univerſally 
hermaphrodite, except in ſpiræa aruncus, in which male 
and female flowers are produced on diſtinct plants. In 
the greater number of genera they are produced in cly- 
{ters or heads at the end of the branches. The calix is 
of one' piece, with five ſegments or diviſions, which are 
permanent, and placed above the ſeed- bud in ſome; in 
the relt, they either fall off with the flower, or withey 


upon the ſtalk. The petals are five in number, and are 


inſerted into the tube of the calix. The ſtamina are 
generally 20 and upwards, and attached like the petals 
to the margin of the tube of the.calix. The antheræ 
are ſhort, and ſlightly attached to the filaments. The 
ſeed-bud is fingle; and in thoſe genera which have the 
calix permanent, it is placed below the receptacle of 
the flower. The ſeed · veſſel is a pulpy fruit of the apple, 
berry, or cherry kind. Thoſe of the apple kind are di- 
vided internally into a number of cavities or cells. The 
ſeeds are numerous. The pulpy fruits of this order are 
acid, eſculent, and of great efficacy in putrid and bili- 
ous fevers. | | 

37. Columnifere, (from columna a pillar, and feroto 
bear); conſiſting of plants whoſe ſtamina and piſtil have 
the appearance of a column or pillar in the centre of 
the flower. This order furniſhes a choice collection of 
herbs both annual and perennial, ſhrubs, and trees. 
Theſe are very different in ſize and height, from the 
creeping mallows, and low ſhrubby tea-tree, to the 
fleſby limes, and the more lofty ſilk- cotton trees, which 
by ſome modern writers are affirmed to be ſo large as 
not to be fathomed by 16 men, and ſo tall that an ar- 
row cannot reach their top. The ſhrubs and trees of 
this order are deciduous, pretty thick, of a beautiful 
appearance, with an ere& ſtem, which is formed by its 
branches and foliage into a round head. The roots are 
extremely long, branch but little, and either run per- 


pendicularly downwards, or extend themſelves horizon- 


tally below the ſurface. The ſtems are cylindric. The 
young branches, though commonly of the ſame figure, 
are ſometimes angular. The bark is thick and pliant. 
The wood, in general, very ſoft and light. The buds 
are of a conic form, naked, or without ſcales; and ſitu- 
ated eicher at the extremity of the branches, or in the 
angle formed by the branch and leaf. The leaves are 
alternate, ſimple, divided into ſeveral lobes, and fre- 
quently hand or finger ſhaped. The ribs or nerves on 
the back of the leaf: in ſome genera of this order, are 
provided near their origin with a number of hollow fur- 
rows or glands, which, being filled with a clammy ho- 
ney -like Wirt have been conſidered as ſo many veſſels 
of ſecretion. 'The footſtalk of the leaves 1s cylindrie, 
ſwelled at its origin, and appears jointed at its junction 


with the branch. The flowers are univerſally herma- 
ts phrodite, 
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phrodite, except in „ jy and a ſpecies of Virgi- 
nian marſhmallow, cal n 
the former of which bears male and female, the latter 
male and hermaphrodite, flowers on different roots. In 
many plants of this order, the flowers generally open 
about nine in the morning, and remain expanded till 
one in the afternoon. The flowers either terminate the 
branches, proceed from the angles of the leaves, or 
are diſpoſed either ſingly or in a eorymbus along the 
pranches or ſtem. In moſt of thele genera che calix is 

| ſingle, but in others frequently double. In theſe laſt 
the inner calix is always of one piece, generally divided 
into five ſegments; the outer conſiſts either of one leaf, 
of three diſtinct leaves, or of many. The calix, when 
ingle, is ſometimes compoſed of one leaf which is per- 
manent, or of ſeveral diſtinct leaves which are generally 
coloured, and fall off with the petals. In plants that 
have a double calix, both flower-cups are generally per- 
manent. The petals in this order are from four to nine; 
five is the prevailing number. The ſtamina, which are 
in number from 5 to 20 and upwards, are generally in- 
ſerted into the common receptacle of the calix, or into 
the piſtillum or ſeed-bud. The filaments are either di- 
fin, or united in a cylinder, which, proceeding from 
the receptacle of the calix, ſurrounds the ſeed- bud, and 
attaches itſelf to the baſe of the petals, with which it 
lightly unites. The antherz are frequently roundiſh, 
and placed ere& on the filament; moſt commonly, how- 
ever, they are oblong or kidney- ſnaped, and ſlightly at- 
tached by the middle, or fides, to the filaments, on 
which they turn like a vane or needle. This laſt is par- 
ticularly the characteriſtic of all the mallow tribe. The 
ſced-bud is generally roundiſh or conic; and ſometimes, 
as in the tea-tree, angular. The ſeed-veſſel is gene- 
rally a capſule; ſometimes a pulpy fruit of the berry 
or cherry kind, In ſome, it is a woody or membra- 
nous capſule, divided into as many cells internally as 
there were partitions in the ſeed-bud. The ſeeds are ge- 

enerally ſolitary, ſometimes angular, and {ſometimes 
Einey-thaped.— Theſe plants are mucilaginous and lu- 
bricating. | 
38. Tricocceæ, (from Tet three, and nown@ a grain); 
conſiſting of plants with a ſingle three-cornered cap- 
ſule, having three cells or internal diviſions, each con- 
taining a ſingle ſeed. The ſingle ſeed - veſſel of theſe 
plants is of a fingular form, and reſembles three cap- 
ſules, which adhere to one common footſtalk as a centre, 
but are divided externally into three pretty deep parti- 
tions. This family is not completely natural. It muſt 
be obſerved, however, that the character expreſſed in 
the title is a ſtriking one; and that tho? the plants which 
poſſeſs it are not connected by ſuch numerous relations 
as to form a true natural aſſemblage, yet they are by 


with as great, nay greater facility, than by any artifi- 
cial character yet known. But all the genera of this 
order have not the ſtriking character juſt mentioned. 
39. Siliquoſe, (from filiqua a pod), conſiſting of 
plants which have a pod for their ſeed-veſſel. This 
order Chiefly furniſhes biennial and perennial herbs of an 
regular figure. The roots are long, branched, crooked, 
and fibrous, 
n others jointed. The ſtems and young branches are 
eylindrie. The leaves, which differ in point of form, 
ng ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes winged, are generally 


ed by Linnæus napæa dioica; 


that circumſtance diſtinguiſhed from all other plants 


In ſome they are ſucculent and fleſhy, 
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placed alternate. The flowers are hermaphrodite, and 


in the 23 number diſpoſed in a ſpike at the extre- 
mity of the branches. The flower - cup is compoſed of 
four leaves, which are oblong, hollow, blunt, bunched 
at the baſe, and fall with the flower. Theſe leaves 
are ſometimes ere, and ſometimes ſpread horizontally. 
The petals, which are four in number, ſpread at top, and 
are diſpoſed like a croſs : the claws or lower part of 
the petals are ere, flat, awl-ſhaped, and ſomewhat 
longer than the calix. The upper part widens out- 
wards, The ſtamina are fix in number; two of which 


are of the length of the calix, and the remaining four 


ſomewhat longer, but ſhorter than the petals. The 
antheræ are of an oblong figure, pointed, thicker at 
the baſe, and erect. Betwixt the ſtamina, in plants of 
this order, are generally lodged one, two, or four, 
round greeniſh knots, which in ſome genera are ſo 
ſmall as to elude the fight. Theſe glands, called by 
Linnzus glandulæ necariferæ, and uſed very impro- 
perly by that author as an eſſential character in diſ- 
criminating the genera, ſeem to be prominences of the 
receptacle of the flower, occaſioned by the lamina be- 
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ing deeply lodged in its ſubſtance. The ſeed- bud is 


ſingle, and ſtands upon the receptacle of the flower. 
The ſtyle, which is either cylindric or flat like a ſcale, 
is of the length of the four longer ſtamina in ſome ge- 
nera; in others it is very ſhort, or even wanting. It 
accompanies the ſeed - bud to its maturity. The ſtigma 
is blunt, and ſometimes deeply divided into two parts. 
The ſeed-veſſel is either a long pod, or a ſhort and 
round one. Either fort has two valves or external o- 

enings, and in a great many genera the ſame num- 
Lhe 3 cavities or cells, the partition of which 
projects at the top beyond the valves. The ſeeds are 
roundiſh, ſmall, and attached alternately by a ſlender 
thread to both ſutures or joinings of the valves. Theſe 
plants have a watery, ſharp, lixivial taſte; and are 
charged with a fixed alcaline ſalt, which is drawn from 


them by burning, and being diſtilled without any addi- 


tion produces a volatile alcali. Moſt of them have a 
ſtinking ſmell. With reſpe& to their virtues, they are 


diuretic, attenuating, deterſive, and antiſcorbutic. Theſe 


qualities, however, are moſt eminently poſſeſſed by the 
live plants; when dried, they either entirely diſappear, 
or are greatly diminiſhed. Applied externally, theſe 
plants are uſeful in diſeaſes of the ſkin, as the itch, le- 
proſy, &c. | 

40. Perſonate, (from perſona, a maſque); conſiſting 
of a number of plants whoſe flowers are furniſhed with an 
irregular, gaping, or grinning petal, in figure ſomewhat 
reſembling the ſnout of an animal. This order furniſhes 
both herbaceous and woody vegetables of the ſhrub and 
treekind. The roots are generally fibrous and branched. 
The items and branches are cylindric when young, ex- 
cept in ſome ſpecies of figwort, in which they are 
ſquare. The leaves are fimple, generally placed op- 


poſite in pairs at the bottom of the branches, but in 


many genera ſtand alternate towards the top. The 
flowers are univerſally hermaphrodite ; they proceed 


either fingly or in cluſters from the wings of the leaves, 


or terminate the branches in a ſpike, panicle, or head. 
'The calix is of one leaf, which 1s cut into two, three, 


four, or five ſegments, or diviſions, that are permanent. 
The corolla is compoſed of one irregular petal, with 


two lips reſembling, as was already obſerved, the head 
| or 
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or ſnout of an animal. In ſome plants the ſtamina are 
two or four in number, and of an equal length; in 
others they are univerſally four in number, two of 
which are long, and two ſhort. The ſeed- bud is ſingle, 
and placed above the receptacle of the flower. The 
ſtyle is ſingle; thread-ſhaped ; bent in the direction of 
the ſtamina; and crowned with a ftigma, which 1s ge- 
nerally blunt, and ſometimes divided in two. The 
ſeed-veſlel is a capſule, generally divided internally into 
two cavities or cells, and externally into the ſame num- 
ber of valves or incloſures. The ſeeds are numerous, 
and affixed to a receptacle-in the middle of the cap- 
ſule.—Theſe plants poſſeſs nearly the ſame qualities 
with the lip-flowers, though in a leſs degree. With 
reſpect to their virtues, many of them are aperient, 
anodyne, purgative, and even emetic. The internal uſe 
of many of them is extremely pernicions ; applied ex- 

ternally, they are anodyne, and powerful reſolvents. 
41. Aſperifoliz, rough-leafed plants. The greateſt 
part of theſe are herbaceous and perennial. The roots 
are branching and fibrous ; the ſtems and branches 
rounded ; the buds of a conic form, naked or with- 
out ſcales. The leaves are fimple, alternate, commonly 
very rough to the touch, and in moſt of the herbaceous 
plants ſeſſile or attached to the ſtem and branches 
without any foot-ſtalk. In the few trees, however, of 
this order, the leaves have a foot-ſtalk, the lower part 
of which, after the fall of the leaves, remains like a 
ſpine or thorn. The hairs are ſimple, and generally 
very rough to the touch. The flowers are in ſome 
genera ſolitary ; but commonly collected into a ſpike 
or corymbus. They do not proceed from the angle 
formed by the ſtem or branch with the leaf, as in 
many plants; but from the ſide of the leaf, or from 
that part of the ſtem which is oppoſite to the leaf. 
They are almoſt univerſally hermaphrodite : in a few ſpe- 
cies of cordia, male and female flowers are produced 
upon different roots. The calix is compoſed of one 
leaf, which is divided from three to ten equal or unequal 
parts. Thoſe with four naked ſeeds have the calix 
deeply divided into five parts which are permanent. 
The corolla is monopetalous, or compoſed of one pe- 
tal, which in different plants is bell, funnel, ſalver, and 
wheel ſhaped. The diviſions of the limb or upper part 
of the petal are generally five, alternate with thoſe of 
the calix; equal and regular, except in echium. The 
ſtamina are five in number, alternate with the diviſions 
of the corolla. They are equal, attached to the tube 
of the corolla a little above its origin, and of the 
ſame height. The antheræ are in ſome genera conni- 
vent; that is, approach, and form a compact body 
above the filaments. The piſtillum is generally com- 
poſed of a ſlender ſtyle of the ſame length with the 
ſtamina, and crowned with a ſimple ſtigma. It pro- 
ceeds from a germen or ſeed-bud, which in ſome plants 
is undivided, but generally ſplit into four. The ſeeds 
are generally four in number, and lodged in the bot- 
tom of the calix.— Moſt of the rough - leafed plants are 
uſed in medicine: the flowers are eſteemed cordial, the 
leaves and roots vulnerary and aſtringent; and the 
hard bony ſeeds are reckoned powerful promoters of 
urine. Externally, theſe plants are uſed for burnings and 
poiſonous bites ; they extirpate warts, and relieve diſ- 
orders of the loins. 


42. Verticillatæ, conſiſting of herbaceous vegetables, 
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baving four naked ſeede, and the flowers placed; 
whorls round the ſtalk. The roots are branched 2 
fibrous. The ftems are round when old, but ſquare 
when young; as are likewiſe the young branches, which 
ſtand opoſite. The leaves are oppolite, and in the 
greater number covered with tranſparent points, Thoſe 
which are placed next the flower, generally differ from 
the ſtem- leaves. In the greater number of plants of 
this kind, the leaves are ſupported upon a long cylin- 
drical foot- ſtalk that is furrowed above. The flower 
are univerſally hermaphrodite, except in a ſpecies of 
thyme mentioned by Mr Adanſon, which appears to 
have male or barren flowers on one root, and female or 
fertile flowers on the other. They are diſpoſed round 
the ſtem in whorls or ſmall heads with ſhort foot-ſtalke, 
The calix is of one piece, that is generally cut into five 
unequal divifions, whoſe diſpoſition ſometimes repreſents 
two lips; the uppermoſt of which has commonly a leſs 
number of diviſions: it accompanies the ſeeds, which it 
nouriſhes in its boſom, to their maturity, The petal 
is of the gaping or lip kind, and in the different ge- 
nera is more or leſs irregular or unequal, either in its 
tube, or in the diviſions of the lips; the number of 
which varies from two to five. Theſe diviſions fre. 
quently form two lips; of which the uppermoſt, termed 
the creſt and the helmet, is ſometimes entire, ſometimes 
more or leſs deeply cut into two; the lowermoſt, termed 
the beard, generally into three. The ſtamina are two 
or four in number. In the greater part there are four 
ſtamina of unequal length, two of them being long, 
and two ſhort. Theſe four unequal ſtamina are fre. 
quently diſſimilar, and approach by pairs; they are 
inclined towards the back of the petal, and parallel; 
the two innermoſt being ſhorteſt, and attached ſome- 
what lower than the two others to the tube of the 
flower. The ſeed-bud, which conſiſts of four diſtin& 
ovaries, is placed upon the ſeat of the flower, and ele- 
vates from their centre a common ſtyle, which is ſlen- 
der, bent in the ſame manner as the filaments; which it 
ſomewhat exceeds in length, and terminated by a double 
ſtigma or ſummit, the diviſions of which are unequal, 
and turned backwards. The ſeed-veſlel in this order 
is wanting. The ſeeds are four in number, and lodged 
in the bottom of the calix as in a matrix or ſeed - veſſel. 
Each ſeed has two covers ; the one external, of a car- 
tilaginous or leathery ſubſtance ; the other internal, 
membranaceous, of a very fine texture, and placed 
immediately above the radicle or embryo plant. The 
plants of this order are fragrant, warm, penetrating, 
and accounted cordial and cephalic. Their chief vi- 
tue reſides in the leaves. | 
43. Dumoſæ, (from dumus a buſh) ; conſiſting of 3 
number of ſhrubby plants, which are thick ſet with 1r- 
regular branches, and buſhy. The plants of this order 
are all of the ſhrub and tree kind, thick and buthy, 
riſing from 6 to 25, 30, and even 40 feet high. Many 
of them too, as baſtard jalaternus, holly, iron - wood, 
Ne w- Jerſey- tea, ſtar- apple, viburnum, winter - berry, 
and ſome others, retain their beautiful leaves during 
the whole year. The roots are branched and fibrous. 
The ſtems are cylindric ; the young branches ſometimes 
angular. The buds are naked, that is, without un 
in the evergreen ſhrubs of this order; covered wit 
ſcales in moſt of the others. The leaves, which in ſome 


zenera are ſimple, in others compound, are placed al 
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ternate in ſome, and oppoſite in others. The flowers 
are moſtly hermaphrodite. They proceed from the 
wings of the leaves either ſingly or in cluſters ; or they 
terminate the ſtem in that ſort of "rhe; head called 
2 corymbus. The calix is generally very ſmall, placed 
below or around the ſeed-bnd ; and conſiſts of one 
leaf, with four, five, or ſix diviſions, which are per- 
manent. The rhamnus has no calix. The petals are 
in number from one to five. The ſtamina are either 
| four, five, ſix, or ten. The ſeed-bud is generally 
' roundiſh, and placed within the flower. The ſtyle is 
commonly ſingle, and ſometimes wanting. The ſtigma 
is either fingle or triple. The ſeed - veſſel is generally 
2 berry, ſometimes a dry capſule ; the ſeeds are gene- 
rally ſingle and egg-ſhaped. ' The berries, bark, and 
flowers of many of theſe plants are purgative, and act 
particularly on the lymph and bile. 
44. Sepiariæ, (from ſeßes a hedge), conſiſting of a 
beautiful collection of, woody plants, ſome of which 
from their ſize, elegance, and other circumſtances, are 
very proper furniture for hedges. This order furniſhes 
woody plants both of the ſhrub and tree kind, moſt 6f 
which do not drop their leaves till nearly the time when 
the new leaves begin to appear. : 

45. Umbellate, (from umbella an umbel); conſiſt- 
ing of plants whoſe flowers grow in umbels, with five 
petals that are often unequal, and two naked ſeeds 
that are joined at top and ſeparated below. Theſe 
plants are herbaceous, and chiefly perennial. The 
roots are either tuberous or ſpindle-ſhaped, and ſome- 
times forked. The ftems are cylindric, full of pitch, 
and frequently hollow. The branches are alternate. 
The leaves, which like the branches are put on alter- 
nately, are very different in point of form; being ſimple 
and entire in ſome; target-ſhaped, in a ſpecies of na- 
rel-wort ; finger or hand ſhaped, in ſome others; and 
winged or pinnated with numerous minute diviſions, 
as in the greater number. They are ſupported by a 
foot-talk, which is very broad and membranous at its 
origin, and commonly embraces the whole contour of 
the ſtem and branches. The flowers are in general 
hermaphrodite. There are, however, ſome that have 
mate or barren flowers in the ſame umbel. This is parti- 
cularly the caſe with thoſe umbelliferous plants which 
have the petals in the flowers of the circumference large 
and unequal. In theſe plants the flowers in the cir- 
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diſc, proving abortive. Oenanthe and imperatoria, on 
the contrary, have the flowers in the circumference 
abortive, In ginſeng, hermaphrodite and male flowers 
are produced upon diftin& plants. The flowers are 
diſpoſed in an umbel, which is either ſimple or com- 
pound. The common calix in this order is that ſort 
termed very improperly by Linnæus involucrum, or 
the flower · cover; which in the greater number con- 
ils of one or more leaves placed under the partial or 
univerſal] umhel, or both, for the purpoſe of ſupport. 


ape excellent marks in diſcriminating the genera of 
this very ſimilar order of plants. The proper calix of 
wi flower, in the aggregate, conſiſts of five minute in- 
<tments placed upon the ſeed-bud, which it enve- 
2 accompanies to its maturity. The petals are 
0 n number, and diſpoſed upon the fides of the 
wer- cup in form of a roſe. In the florets of the 
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cumference only prove fertile; thoſe in the centre, or 


he preſence or abſence of 6ne or both of theſe covers 


centre, the petals are generally pretty equal and ſmall ; 
in thoſe of the circumference, they are frequently un- 
equal and larger; in the greater number, they are heart- 
ſhaped, and cut almoſt to the middle in two. The 
ſtamina are five in number, placed oppoſite to the di- 
viſions of the flower-cup, and alternate with the petals, 
The ſeed-bud is univerſally placed under the ſeat of the 
flower, and ſupports two ſtyles which are turned back- 
wards, and crowned with ſimple ſummits which do not 
differ in appearance from the ſtyles. The ſeed-veſlel 
in this order is wanting. The ſeeds are two in num- 


ber, which, when ripe, ſeparate below, but remain 


cloſely attached at top. The plants of this order, which 
grow in dry places, are ſudoriſie, ſtomachic, and warm- 
ing. Their virtue reſides chiefly in the ſeeds and leaves. 
Thoſe which grow in marſhy places are generally poi- 
ſonous; but, notwithſtanding the extremely warm and 
even cauſtic quality of moſt of theſe plants, many of 
them are employed in the kitchen, and in the œconomy 
of domeſtic affairs. | 

46. Hederaceæ, (from hedera ivy), conſiſting of ivy 
and a few other genera that ſeem nearly allied to it. 
This order furniſhes both herbaceousand ſhrubby plants; 
moſt of which, particularly ivy and vine, have creeping 


branches, which attach themſelves by roots or tendrils 


to the bodies in their neighbourhood. The roots are 
long, with few branches. 'The {tems and young bran- 
ches are cylindric. In ſome ſpecies of vine they are 
ſquare. The leaves are alternate; ſometimes ſimple, 
ſometimes winged, in which the ſurface of the leaves is 
covered with points. The foot - ſtalk of the leaves is cy- 
lindrical, and without any furrow. The buds are of a 
conic form, and without any ſcales. The flowers are 
either hermaphrodite, male and female upon different 
roots, or hermaprodite and male upon different roots. 
In ſome, they terminate the branches in an umbel ; in 
others, they proceed in cluſters from the fide oppoſite 
to the leaves; and in ſome, they are produced a- 
long the branches. The calix conſiſts of one leaf 
divided into five parts, which are ſmall and generally 
permanent. The petals in this order are generally five. 
The ſtamina are in number five; awl-ihaped, erect, and 
generally of the length of the petals. Ciffus has only 


four ſtamina, which are inſerted into the nectarium, a 


fort of border ſurrounding the ſeed- bud. The antheræ 
are roundiſh, and ſometimes, as in ivy, attached to the 
filaments by the ſides. The ſeed-bud is ſometimes 
round, ſometimes ſhaped like a top or pear, and ends 
in one, two, or five awl- ſhaped ſtyles, which are crowned 
with a ſimple ſtigma. The flowers of the vine have no 
ſtyle. The ſeed - veſſel is of the berry kind, with one, 
two, or five ſtyles. The ſeeds are from one to five in 
number; placed either in diſtinct cells, or diſperſed 
through the pulp without any partition. | 

47. Stellatæ, (from ella a ſtar) ; eonſiſting of plants 
with two naked feeds, and leaves diſpoſed round the 
ſtem in form of a radiant ſtar. This order contains 
herbs, ſhrubs, and trees. The herbs, which are moſt 
numerous, are chiefly annual, and creep along the ſur- 
face of the ground. The ſhrubs and trees are moſtly 
evergreens, which rife erect, and are of an agreeable 
conic form. — Theſe plants are opening; ſome of their 
ſeeds, particularly thoſe of coffee, are bitter and cordial ; 
ſome of them are uſed in dycing, and others in medi- 
cine. 
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or ſnout of an animal. In ſome plants the ſtamina are having four naked ſeeds, and the flowers placed in 


two or four in number, and of an equal length; in whorls round the ſtalk. The roots are branched and 


others they are univerſally four in number, two of fibrous. The ftems are round when old, but ſquare 
which are long, and two ſhort. The ſeed-bud is fingle, when young; as are likewiſe the young branches, which 
and placed above the receptacle of the flower. The ftand opoſite. The leaves are oppoſite, and in the 
ſtyle is ſingle; thread-ſhaped ; bent in the direction of greater number covered with tranſparent points, Thoſe 
the ſtamina ; and crowned with a ſtigma, which is ge- which are placed next the flower, generally differ from 
nerally blunt, and ſometimes divided in two. The the ſtem-leaves. In the greater number of plants of 
ſeed- veſſel is a capſule, generally divided internally into this kind, the leaves are ſupported upon a long cylin. 


two cavities or cells, and externally into the ſame num- drical foot-ſtalk that is furrowed above. The flower 


ber of valves or incloſures. The ſeeds are numerous, are univerſally hermaphrodite, except in a ſpecies of 


and affixed to a receptacle in the middle of the cap- thyme mentioned by Mr Adanſon, which appears to 


ſule.—Theſe plants poſſeſs nearly the ſame qualities have male or barren flowers on one root, and female or 
with the lip-flowers, though in a leſs degree. With fertile flowers on the other. They are diſpoſed round 
reſpect to their virtues, many of them are aperient, the ſtem in whorls or ſmall heads with ſhort foot-ſalke, 
anodyne, purgative, and even emetic. The internal uſe The calix is of one piece, that is generally cut into five 
of many of them is extremely pernicions ; applied ex- unequal divifions, whoſe diſpoſition ſometimes repreſents 
ternally, they are anodyne, and powerful reſolvents. two lips; the uppermoſt of which has commonly a leſs 

41. Aſperiſeliæ, rough- leafed plants. The greateſt number of diviſions: it accompanies the ſeeds, which it 
part of theſe are herbaceous and perennial. The roots nouriſhes in its boſom, to their maturity. The petal 
are branching and fibrous; the ſtems and branches is of the gaping or lip kind, and in the different ge- 
rounded; the buds of a conic form, naked or with- nera is more or Jeſs irregular or unequal, either in its 
out ſcales. The leaves are fimple, alternate, commonly tube, or in the diviſions of the lips; the number of 
very rough to the touch, and in moſt of the herbaceous which varies from two to five. Theſe diviſions fre- 
plants ſeſſile or attached to the ſtem and branches quently form two lips; of which the uppermoſt, termed 
without any foot-ſtalk. In the few trees, however, of the cri and the helmet, is ſometimes entire, ſometimes 
this order, the leaves have a foot-ftalk, the lower part more or leſs deeply cut into two; the lowermoſt, termed 
of which, after the fall of the leaves, remains like a the heard, generally into three. The ſtamina are two 
ſpine or thorn. The hairs are ſimple, and generally or four in number. In the greater part there are four 
very rough to the touch. The flowers are in ſome ſtamina of unequal length, two of them being long, 
genera ſolitary; but commonly collected into a ſpike and two ſhort. Theſe four unequal ſtamina are fre. 


or corymbus. They do not proceed from the angle quently diſſimilar, and approach by pairs; they are 


formed by the ſtem or branch with the leaf, as in inclined towards the back of the petal, and parallel; 
many plants; but from the ſide of the leaf, or from the two innermoſt being ſhorteſt, and attached ſome- 
that part of the ſtem which is oppoſite to the leaf. what lower than the two others to the tube of the 
They are almoſt univerſally hermaphrodite : in a few ſpe- flower. The ſeed-bud, which conſiſts of four diſtin& 
cies of cordia, male and female flowers are produced ovaries, 1s placed upon the ſeat of the flower, and ele- 


upon different roots. The calix is compoſed of one vates from their centre a common ſtyle, which is ſlen- | 


leaf, which is divided from three to ten equal or unequal der, bent in the ſame manner as the filaments, which it 
parts. Thoſe with four naked ſeeds have the calix ſomewhat exceeds in length, and terminated by a double 
deeply divided into five parts which are permanent. ſtigma or ſummit, the diviſions of which are unequal, 
The corolla is monopetalous, or compoſed of one pe- and turned backwards. The ſeed-veſſel in this order 
tal, which in different plants is bell, funnel, ſalver, and is wanting. The ſeeds are four in number, and lodged 
wheel ſhaped. The diviſions of the limb or upper part in the bottom of the calix as in a matrix or ſeed · veſſel. 
of the petal are generally five, alternate with thoſe of Each ſeed has two covers; the one external, of a car- 
the calix ; equa] and regular, except in echium. The tilaginous or leathery ſubſtance ; the other internal, 


ſtamina are five in number, alternate with the diviſions membranaceous, of a very fine texture, and placed 
of the corolla. They are equal, attached to the tube immediately above the radicle or embryo plant. —The 


of the corolla a Jittle above its origin, and of the plants of this order are fragrant, warm, penetrating, 
fame height. The antheræ are in ſome genera conni- and accounted cordial and cephalic. Their chief vr 
vent; that is, approach, and form a compact body tue reſides in the leaves. 3 
above the filaments. The piſtillum is generally com- 43. Dumoſæ, (from dumus a buſh) ; conſiſting of 3 
poſed of a ſlender ſtyle of the ſame length with the number of ſhrubby plants, which are thick ſet with ir- 
itamina, and crowned with a fimple ſtigma. It pro- regular branches, and buſhy. The plants of this order 
ceeds from a germen or ſeed-bud, which in ſome plants are all of the ſhrub and tree kind, thick and buſhy, 
is undivided, but generally ſplit into four. The ſeeds riſing from 6 to 25, 3o, and even 40 feet high. Many 
are generally four in number, and lodged in the bot-. of them too, as baſtard jalaternus, holly, iron-wood, 
tom of the calix.— Moſt of the rough-leafed plants are New-Jerſey-tea, ſtar-apple, viburnum, winter · berry, 
uſed in medicine: the flowers are eſteemed cordial, the and ſome others, retain their beautiful leaves during 
leaves and roots vulnerary and aſtringent; and the the whole year. The roots are branched and fibrous. 
hard bony ſeeds are reckoned powerful promoters of The ſtems are cylindric ; the young branches ſometimes 
urine. Externally, theſe plants are uſed for burnings and angular. The buds are naked, that is, without yore 
poiſonous bites ; they extirpate warts, and relieve diſ- in the evergreen ſhrubs of this order; covered wit 
orders of the loins. | ſcales in moſt of the others. The leaves, which in ſome 


42. Verticillatæ, conſiſting of herbaceous vegetables, genera are ſimple, in others compound, are 4 
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ternate in ſome, and oppoſite in others. The flowers 
are moſtly hermaphrodite. They proceed from the 
wings of the leaves either ſingly or in cluſters ; or the 
terminate the ſtem in that ſort of 1 2470 head called 
a corymbus. The calix 18 enerally very ſmall, placed 
below or around the ſeed-bud; and conſiſts of one 
leaf, with four, five, or fix diviſions, which are per- 
manent, The rhamnus has no calix. The petals are 
in number from one to five. The ſtamina are either 
four, five, ſix, or ten. The ſeed-bud is generally 
roundiſh, and placed within the flower. The ſtyle is 
commonly fingle, and ſometimes wanting. The ſtigma 
is either ſingle or triple. The ſeed-veſlel is generally 
a berry, ſometimes a dry capſule ; the ſeeds are gene- 
rally fingle and egg-ſhaped. ' The berries, bark, and 
flowers of many of theſe plants are purgative, and act 
particularly on the lymph and bile. : 

44. Sepiariæ, (from -ſepes a hedge), conſiſting of a 
beautiful collection of, woody plants, ſome of which 
from their ſize, elegance, and other circumſtances, are 
very proper furniture for hedges, This order furniſhes 
woody plants both of the ſhrub and tree kind, moſt of 
which do not drop their leaves till nearly the time when 
the new leaves begin to appear. 

45. Umbellate, (from umbella an umbel); conſiſt- 
ing of plants whoſe flowers grow in umbels, with five 
petals that are often unequal, and two naked ſeeds 
that are joined at top and ſeparated below. Theſe 
plants are herbaceous, and chiefly perennial. The 
roots are either tuberous or ſpindle-ſhaped, and ſome- 
times forked. The ſtems are cylindric, full of pitch, 
and frequently hollow. The branches are alternate. 
The leaves, which like the branches are put on alter- 
nately, are very different in point of form ; being ſimple 
and entire in ſome ; target-ſhaped, in a ſpecies of na- 
rel-wort ; finger or hand ſhaped, in ſome others ; and 
winged or pinnated with numerous minute diviſions, 
as in the greater number. They are ſupported by a 
foot-ſtalk, which is very broad and membranous at its 
origin, and commonly embraces the whole contour of 
the ſtem and branches. The flowers are in general 
hermaphrodite. There are, however, ſome that have 
male or barren flowers in the ſame umbel. This is parti- 
cularly the caſe with thoſe umbelliferous plants which 
have the petals in the flowers of the circumference large 
and unequal. In theſe plants the flowers in the cir- 
cumference only prove fertile; thoſe in the centre, or 
dile, proving abortive. Oenanthe and imperatoria, on 
the contrary, have the flowers in the circumference 
abortive, In ginſeng, hermaphrodite and male flowers 
are produced upon diftin& plants. The flowers are 
diſpoſed ia an umbel, which is either ſimple or com- 
pound. The common calix in this order is that ſort 
termed very improperly by Linnæus zuvolucrum, or 
the flower cover; which in the greater number con- 
lil of one or more leaves placed under the partial or 
univerſal umhel, or both, for the purpoſe of ſupport. 
1 preſence or abſence of 6ne or both of theſe covers 
. orexceſſent marks in diſcriminating the genera of 
a 2 ſimilar order of plants. The proper calix of 
dach flower, in the aggregate, conſiſts of five minute in- 
-ntments placed upon the ſeed-bud, which it enve- 
Ps, and accompanies to its maturity. The petals are 
five in number d di s 6 h 
ie diſpoſed upon the ſides of the 

cup in form of a roſe. In the florets of the 
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centre, the petals are generally pretty equal and ſmall ; 
in thoſe of the circumference, they are frequently un- 
equal and larger; in the greater number, they are heart - 
ſhaped, and cut almoſt to the middle in two. The 
ſtamina are five in number, placed oppoſite to the di- 
viſions of the flower- cup, and alternate with the petals. 
The ſeed-bud is univerſally placed under the ſeat of the 
flower, and ſupports two ſtyles which are turned back- 
wards, and crowned with ſimple ſummits which do not 
differ in appearance from the ſtyles. The ſeed-veſlel 
in this order is wanting. The ſeeds are two in num- 


ber, which, when ripe, ſeparate below, but remain 


cloſely attached at top. The plants of this order, which 
grow in dry places, are ſudorific, ſtomachic, and warm- 
ing. Their virtue reſides chiefly in the ſeeds and leaves. 
Thoſe which grow in marſhy places are generally poi- 
ſonous ; but, notwithſtanding the extremely warm and 
even cauſtic quality of moſt of theſe plants, many of 
them are employed in the kitchen, and in the economy 
of domeſtic affairs. 8 5 


46. Hederaceæ, (from hedera ivy), conſiſting of ivy 


and a few other genera that ſeem nearly allied to it. 
This order furniſhes both herbaceous and ſhrubby plants; 
moſt of which, particularly ivy and vine, have creeping 


branches, which attach themſelves by roots or tendrils 


to the bodies in their neighbourhood. The roots are 
long, with few branches. The {tems and young bran- 
ches are cylindric. In ſome ſpecies of vine they are 
ſquare, The leaves are alternate; ſometimes ſimple, 
ſometimes winged, in which the ſurface of the leaves is 
covered with points. The foot-ſtalk of the leaves is cy- 
lindrical, and without any furrow. The buds are of a 
conic form, and without any ſcales. The flowers are 
either hermaphrodite, male and female upon different 
roots, or hermaprodite and male upon different roots. 
In ſome, they terminate the branches in an umbel; in 
others, they proceed in cluſters from the fide oppolite 
to the leaves; and in ſome, they are produced a- 
long the branches. The calix conſiſts of one leaf 
divided into five parts, which are ſmall and generally 
ermanent. The petals in this order are generally five. 
The ſtamina are in number five; aw]-ſhaped, erect, and 
generally of the length of the petals. Ciſſus has only 
four ſtamina, which are inſerted into the nectarium, a 
fort of border ſurrounding the ſeed- bud. The antheræ 
are roundiſh, and ſometimes, as in ivy, attached to the 
. filaments by the fides. The ſeed-bud is ſometimes 
round, ſometimes ſhaped like a top or pear, and ends 
in one, two, or five awl - ſhaped ſtyles, which are crowned 
with a ſimple ſtigma. The flowers of the vine have no 
ſtyle. The ſeed-veſſel is of the berry kind, with one, 
two, or five ſtyles. The ſeeds are from one to five in 
number; placed either in diſtin cells, or diſperſed 
through the pulp without any partition. 
47. Stellatz, (from fella a ſtar) ; conſiſting of plants 
with two naked ſeeds, and leaves diſpoſed round the 
ſtem in form of a radiant ſtar. This order contains 
herbs, ſhrubs, and trees. The herbs, which are moſt 
numerous, are chiefly annual, and creep along the ſur- 
face of the ground. IThe ſhrubs and trees are moſtly 
evergreens, which riſe erect, and are of an agreeable 
conic form. — Theſe plants are opening; ſome of their 
ſeeds, particularly thoſe of coffee, are bitter and cordial ; 
ſome of them are uſed in dyeing, and others in medi- 
Cine. 
48. 
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48. Aggregatæ, (from aggregare, to aſſemble or col- 
lect); comprehending thoſe plants which have aggregate 
flowers, conſiſting of a number of florets or ſmall flowers, 
each of which have a proper and common calix. 

49. Compoſite, conſiſting of plants with compound 
flowers. In this order Linnæus has conſtructed his 
firſt or primary diviſions from the different ſexes of the 
florets, which he terms polygamy; the ſubaltern divi- 
ſions are conſtructed from the figure of the petals, the 
diſpoſition of the flowers, the pappus or crown of the 
ſeed, the common receptacle, and other circumſtances 
which characterize the ſubaltern diviſions in other au- 


thors. 8 


50. Anientaceæ, (from amentum a catkin), plants 
bearing catkins; as ſalix, populus, platanus, &c. 
51. Coniſere, (from conus à cone, and fero to bear); 


conſiſting of plants, whoſe female flowers, placed at a 
diſtance from the male, either on the ſame or diſtin 


roots, are formed into a cone. In this charaQer, the 
only one expreſſed in the title, the plants in queſtion 
ſeem to be nearly allied to the family of moſſes; from 
which, however, they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their 
habit, as well as by the ſtructure of the ſmall flowers, 
in which the ſtamina are united below into a cylinder, 
and diſtinct at top. The plants of this order are moſtly 
of the ſhrub and tree kind, and retain their leaves all 
the year. The form of theſe plants is generally conic, 
and extremely beautiful, from the Jifofition of the 
branches, which cover the ftems even to the roots, ex- 
tending themſelves horizontally and circularly like ſo 
many rays. The height of ſome genera of this order 
does not exceed half a foot, that of others approaches 
to a hundred. The roots are ſhort, branching, not very 


fibrous, and extend horizontally. 'The items and 


branches are cylindric. The bark is thin, and ſplit into 


fender ſcales. The wood, except that of the yew-tree, 


poſſeſſes little hardneſs. The buds are of a conic form, 
and naked, or without ſcales. The leaves are entire, 
ſmall, and thick, frequently triangular, and generally 


pointed. Juniper has a prickly and thorny leaf. With 


reſpe& to ſituation, they admit of great variety, being 
either alternate, oppoſite, placed in whirls round the 
ſtem, or collected into ſmall bundles which proceed 


from a ſingle point. They are placed on the branches 


without any ſenfible footitalk. The flowers in this or- 
der are univerſally male and female. In ſome genera, 


the male flowers are collected into a ſpike or cone at 


the end of the branches; in others, they proceed fingly 
from the wings of the leaves, or termination of the 
branches. 
into a cone; but in yew- tree and ſhrubby horſe-tail 
they are ſingle, and terminate the branches. The ca- 
lix of the male flowers is a catkin; of the female, a 


cone. The petals of this order are wanting; except in 


the female flowers of juniper, which have three ſharp, 
rigid, and permanent petals. The ſtamina are in num- 
ber from 3 to 20 and upwards; united by their fila- 
ments into a cylinder or pillar, which riſes out of the 
centre of the calix. The antheræ are erect, diſtin, 


of a roundiſh form, and divided into internal partitions. 


or cells, which, in the different genera, are in number 
from two to ten. The hd bets are generally nume- 
rous, and placed betwixt the ſcales of the coge, which 
ſerve for a calix. From each ſeed-bud ariſes a very 
ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, crowned with a ſimple ſtigma, 


The female flowers are generally collected 


that circumſtance had previouſly furniſhed the claſſe 


ſubject of the pre 


* 
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of a conic form. Theſe plants have probably no i, a 
veſſel or fruit; the ſeeds being naked, and involved 10 
by the ſcales of the calix. In ſome genera, theſe len 
are of a bony nature, and almoſt united; in others | 2 
are of a ſubſtance like leather; in juniper, they Ex: a f 
ted, and become fleſhy and ſucculent like a berry _ 
ſeeds in this order, being nouriſhed, as in a ſeed-veſt 
by the ſcales of the cone, or common calix, differ aug 
thing from the germina or ſeed-buds.—Moſt of i 
cone-bearing plants are reſinous, or gummy; and th 
gums proceeding from them have a bitter taſte, but 
nerally a very agreeable ſmell. de. 
52. Coadunatæ, (from coadunare, to join or gather 
together); ſo termed from the general appearance cf 
the ſeed- veſſels, which are numerous, and, being light! 
attached below, form all together a ſingle fruit in < 
ſhape of a ſphere or cone; the parts of which, howexer 
are eaſily ſeparated from one another. This order, which 
conſiſts of exotic plants, furniſhes a beautiful and choice 
collection of ſhrubs and trees, both evergreen and deci. 
us. The trees are often 60 feet high, and garniſhed 
the bottom to the top with ſpreading branches 
aff leaves of a bright green colour, which aſſume a very 
agreeable conic form. The roots are branching and 
fibrous. The ſtems are cylindric, and the wood very 
hard. The buds are conic, flat, and generally without 
ſcales. The leaves are univerſally ſimple and alternate. 
The footftalk 1s cylindric, without furrows, frequently 
ſwelled at its origin, and appears jointed at its inſertion 
into the branch. The flowers are hermaphrodite, and 
are generally produced either along or at the end of 
the branches. The calix generally conſiſts of three ob. 
long plain leaves, like petals, which fall off with the 
flower. The petals are in number from 6 to 18, ob. 
long, concave, and frequently diſpoſed in two or three 
{eries. or rows, the outermoſt of which are largeſt, 
The ſtamina are numerous, ſhort, and inſerted into the 
common receptacle in ſome, and into the ſeed-bud iy 
others. 'The filaments are very ſhort and ſlender, ſome 
genera having ſcarce any at all. The anther are nu- 
merous, ſlender, and placed round the ſeed-bud. The 
piſtillum generally confiſts of a number of ſeed-buds 
diſpoſed in the form of a cone, and ſeated. upon a recep- 
tacle which riſes like a ſmall pillar above the receptacle 
of the calix, From each ſeed- bud generally ariſes a cy- 
lindric ſtyle, which is yery ſhort. The ſtigma is com- 
monly blunt. The ſeed-veſlel is Fa ed, a berry; 
but in magnolia it is an oval cone, conſiſting of a num- 
ber of roundiſh capſules laid over each other like tiles. 
The fruits, or ſeed-veſſels, whether of the berry, cap- 
ſule, or cherry kind, are equal in number to the ſeed- 
buds, and generally ſlightly attached below. The ſeeds 
are numerous, hard, roundiſh, and ſometimes cornered. 
The plants of this order have a ſtrong, agreeable, and 
aromatic ſmell; the fruits and ſeeds have a pungent 
taſte like pepper; the bark and wood are bitter. 

53. Scabridæ, (from ſcaber rough, rug ed, or briftly), 
conſiſting of plants with rough leaves. There ſeems to 
be ſome impropriety in characterizing theſe plants bj 
a name expreſſive of the roughneſs of their leaves, 45 


character of the Aſperiſoliæ. The degree of roughneſs 
however, is much greater in the plants which make the 
Ent article, —The plants of -_ 


der are in general of an aſtringent nature; their ti l 
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is bitter and ſtyptic. | 22: 

. Miſcellanee, miſcellaneous plants. This order 
conſiſts of ſuch genera as are not connected together 
by very numerous relations. They are, datiſca, pote- 
rium, reſeda, ſanguiſorba, lemna, piſtia, coriaria, em- 


iretine, phytolacca, nymphæa, ſarracenia, cedrela, ſwie- 
tenia, corrigiola, limeum, telephium. | 

5. Filices, ferns; conſiſting of plants which bear 
their flower and fruit on the back of the leaf or ſtalk. 
Theſe plants, in figure, approach the more perfect ve- 
getables; being furniſhed, like them, with roots and 
ſcaves. The roots creep, and extend themſelves hori- 
zontally under the earth, throwing out a number of 
very ſlender fibres on all ſides. The ſtem is not to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the common footſtalk, or rather 
middle rib of the leaves: fo that in ftri propriety the 
greater number of ferns may be ſaid to be acaules ; that 
is, to want the ſtem altogether. In ſome of them, how- 
ever, the middle rib, or a ftalk proceeding from the 
root, overtops the leaves, and forms a ſtem upon which 
the flowers are ſupported. The leaves proceed either 
ſingly, or in greater numbers from the extremities of 
the branches of the main root. They are winged or 
hand-ſhaped in all the genera, except in adders-tongue, 
pepper-graſs, and ſome ſpecies of ſpleen- wort. The 
flowers, whatever be their nature, are, in the greater 
number of genera, faſtened, and as it were glued, to 
the back of the leaves; in others, they are Toned 
upon a ſtem which riſes above the leaves ; but in ſome, 


The ſtamina are placed apart from the ſeed- bud in a ge- 
nus termed by Mr Adanſon palma filix : in the other 
ferns, where we have been able to diſcover the ſtamina, 


bud. Moſt of the ferns have a heavy diſagreeable ſmell: 
as to their virtues, they are opening and attenua- 
ting, 


56. Muſci, moſſes. Theſe plants reſemble the pines, 
and diſpoſition of their leaves, and manner of growth of 


cone. They frequently creep, and extend themſelves 
like a carpet upon the ground, trees, and ſtones, being 
generally collected into bunches and tufts; the ſmalleſt 
are only one third of an inch in height, and the lar- 
geſt do not exceed five or fix, Few of the moſſes are 
annual; ſmall as they are, the greater number are per- 
ennial and evergreens. Their growth is remarkably 
flow, as may be judged by the time that the antherz 
take to ripen. This, reckoning from the ſirſt appear- 
ance of the antherz, to the diſperſion of its powder or 
male duſt, is generally four or fix months. Although 
preſerved dry for ſeveral years, theſe plants have the fin- 
gular property of reſuming their original verdure, upon 
being moiſtened. It would be worth while to determine 
whether they do not alſo reſume their vegetative quality. 
he roots of plants of this order are fibrous, ſlender, 
branched, and ſhort. The ſtems are cylindric and weak, 
as are alſo the branches; they creep upon the ground, 
and ſtrike root on every ſide. The leaves are very ſmall 
and undivided. They differ with reſpe& to ſituation; 

eing either alternate, oppoſite, or placed by fours round 


_— = They have no perceptible footſtalk nor middle 


(trum, achyranthes, amaranthus, celoſia, gomphrena, 


are ſupported on a flower-ſtalk, as already mentioned. 


they are found within the ſame covers with the ſeed- 


firs, and other evergreens of that claſs, in the form 


the female flowers, which are generally formed into a 
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rib, and are ſeated immediately upon the ſtem. The 
flowers are univerſally male and female: in ſome, the 
male flowers are produced upon the ſame plants with 
the female, and ſtand before them; in others, they are 


produced ſometimes on the ſame, and ſometimes on di- 
ſtin& plants. The male flowers conſiſt entirely of an- 


theræ, and their covering; proceed either ſingly, or in 
cluſters, from the extremity of the branches, or angles 


of the leaves; and are either ſeated immediately upon 


the branches, or ſupported by a long footſtalk. The 
female flowers, which generally reſemble capſules or 
cones, are all placed immediately upon the ſtem or 
branches, without any footſtalk; and proceed fingly, 
either from the wings of the leaves, or ſummit of the 
branches; when produced upon the ſame plant with the 
male, they are always placed under them. The female 


cones of the moſſes greatly reſemble thoſe of the pines, 


and evergreen trees of that claſs; the ſcales which form 


them are true leaves, each containing in its wing or 


angle a ſingle ſeed. When the ſeeds are ripe, the cones 
probably open for their diſperſion. When ſhut, they 
reſemble buds, and have ſometimes been 1gnorantly mi- 
{taken for ſuch. The calix, in this order, if it can be 


called ſuch, is that appearance reſembling a veil or 


monk's cawl, which in the male flowers covers or is 
ſuſpended over the tops of the ſtamina like an extin- 
guiſher, and is termed by Linnzus cahptra. The pe- 
tals are univerſally wanting. The moſſes in general are 
almoſt taſteleſs, have few juices, and being once dried 


do not readily imbibe moiſture from the air. Thoſe 


which grow in water, being thrown into the fire, grow 
red, and are reduced to aſhes without receiving or com- 
municating any flame; on which account ſome ſuper- 
ſtitious people, the Siberians in particular, place water 
moſs in their chimnies as a preſervative againſt fire. 
Moft of the moſſes are purgative ; ſome violently ſo, 


and even emetic. They are all of wonderful efficacy in 


preſerving dry ſuch bodies as are ſuſceptible of moi- 
ſture; and in retaining, for a long time, the humidity 


of young plants without expoſing them to putrefaction. 


For this reaſon, ſuch plants as are to be ſent to any 
conſiderable diſtance, are generally wrapped up in 
them. | Fa 


57. Alge, flags; conſiſting of plants whoſe root, 


leaf, and item, are all one. Under this deſcription are 


comprehended all the ſea-weeds, and ſome other aqua- 
tic plants. 


8. Fungi, muſhrooms. Theſe plants are rarely 
branched, ſometimes creeping, but moſt commonly e- 


rect. Such as are furniſhed with branches have them 
of a light ſpongy ſubſtance like cork. Muſhrooms 
differ from the fuci, in that thoſe which, like the fuci, 
have their ſeeds'contained 1n capſules, are not branch- 
ed, as that numerous claſs of ſea-weeds are. The 
greateſt part of muſhrooms have no root ; ſome, inſtead 
of roots, have a number of fibres, which, by their in- 
oſculations, frequently form a net with unequal meſhes, 
ſome of which produce plants fimilar to their parent 
vegetable. The ſtamina in theſe plants are {till unde- 
termined. 'The ſeeds are ſpread over the ſurface of the 
plant, or placed in open holes or cavities, reſembling 
the open capſules of ſome of the fuci. In muſhrooms 
which are branched, the ſeeds are frequently viſible by 
the naked eye, and ae bt diſtinctly obſerved by 

the 
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the aſſiſtance of a good microſcope. Theſe plants are 
very aſtringent, and ſome of them are uſed for ſtopping 
violent hæmorrhages. As a vegetable food, they are at 
beſt ſuſpicious: ſome of them are rank poiſon. 

59. Dubii ordinis. Under this name Linnzus claſſes 


SO TAY. 


5 Sed. v. 
all the other genera which cannot be reduced to any of 

the abovementioned orders, and which are near 5 
number. In the following Table, the number placed 4 
the end of each generic deſcription points out the ng. 
tural order to which the genus belongs, ; 


BRUS, diadelph. octand. Cahx, in- 
AM diftinctiy four-lobed; with the up- 
er lobe broader than any of the reſt. 
ilamenti, 9, cohering juſt at the baſe, 
but gaping or parted aſunder on the 
back. Stigma, obtuſe. Seeds, ſphert- 


al. 5 YH | 
6 ACALYPHA, monœc. adelph. Calyx 
male, triphyllous, or tetraphyllous. Co- 
rolla, none. Stamina, 8 to 16. ? 
Calyx female, triphyllous. Corolla, 
none. Styles, 3. Capſule, tricoccous, tri- 
locular. © Seeds, (in each coccus), ſingle. 

ACANTHUS, didynam. angioſperm. 
Cahx, bifolious, bifid. Corolla, one-lip- 
ped, deflected, and trifid. Capſule, bilo- 


cular. 


maphrod. quinquefid. Corolla, pentape- 
talous. Stamina, 8. Piſtil. 1. Capſules, 
2 or 3, ſingle-ſeeded, each terminated. 
by a large membranaceous wing. 
Calyx male, quinqueſid. Corolla, pen- 
tapetalous. Sti, 8g. 5 
ACHILLEA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſu- 
perfl. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappus 
none. Cihx, ovate, or egg-ſhaped, an 


bout 5. MD | 

ACHRAS, hexand. monogyn. Calyx, 
hexaphyllous. Corolla, ovate, ſex id, 
with {ix ſcales on the inſide, placed al- 
ternately with the points of the corolla. 
An apple, decemlocular, or with 10 cells. 
Seeds, ſingle, with the hilum, or ſpeck, 


ted, or nail-ſhaped. © 
ACHYRANTHES, pentand. monogyn. 
Calyx, pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. 
Stigma, bifid. Seeds, fingle. 
_ ACIPHYLLA, polygam. diœc. Cahx 
ermaphrod. Involucrum, pentaphyllous. 
Unbel, univerſal, with few unequal ra- 
di; partial, convex, with ſeveral radii. 
Petals, 5. F. tYaments, 5. Styles, 2. Seeds, 
2, oblong. Calyx male, triphyllous. Sta- 
mini, 5. Anthere, ere@ and ovated. 
ACNIDA, dicec: pentand. Cilyx male, 
pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. Calyx 
female, diphyllous. Corolla, none. Styles, 
5. Seed, 1, covered with a ſucctlent 
calyx. 1220 3+ k'2 4 80 
ACONITUM, polyand. trigyn. Calir, 
none. Petals, 5, with the upperm 
arched. Nectaria, 2, pedunculated, and 
recurved. P, 8 


cylindrical, covered with florets. Co- 
lle, the florets, hexapetalous, naked. 
Ile, none. Capſule, trilocular, or ha- 
VIng'4 evils. | IS 

ACRONYCHIA, oQand. monogyn. Pe- 
tals, 4. Filuments, 8, Style, filiform. Stig- 
7:0, ſimple. * Capſule, globoſe and qua- 
Iilocular. Seeds, ſolitary. © - 

AC ROSTICHUM, cryptogam. filices. 


under fide of the leaf. 
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The GRENRRIC CHARACTERS 


ACER, polygam. monœc. Cahyx ber- | 


imbricated. Florets of the radius, a- 


on the margin, and the top unguicula- 
e 


ACORUS, hexand. monogyn. Spadix, 5 


e fructifications covering the whole 


EXHIBITING 


; : 
* 


ACTA, polyand. monogyn. Corolla, 
tetrapetalous. Cahrx, tetraphyl. Berry, 


unilocular. Seed, ſemitircular. © 
* ADANSONIA, motiadelph. polyand. 


Calyx, ſingle, deciduous. Style, very 


long. Many (10) /iigmata. Capſule, lig- 
neous, decemlocular (10 celled), with.a 
farinaceous pulp. Many ſeedet. © 
AD ELIA, diœc. monadelph. Cahr 
male, tripartite, or divided into 3 leaves 
or ſegments almoſt to the baſe. Corolla, 
none. Stamina, numerous, connected 


together at their baſe. Calyx female, 
quinquepartite, or parted into ſive ſeg- 


ments. Corolla, none. Styles, 3, lace- 
rated. Capſule, tricoccous, or three- 
PET. TR Ns $97, 
ADENANTHERA, decand. monogyn. 
Cahx, quinquedentate, or five-toothed. 
Petals, 5. Antheræ, with ſmall globular 
glands affixed to their outward extre- 
mities. A membranhceous legumen. 
ADENOSTENMRAMHA, ſyngeneſ. poly- 


gam. equalls. No proper cahx. The 


common one polyphyllous, or conſiſting 
of many leaves, hemiſpherical, With 
ſmall, equal, erect and linear leaves. 

e compound corolla, uniform; the 
proper one funnel-ſhaped, with a ſhort 


bo 
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pentaphyllous: Petals, 5, or more, with- 
out a nectarium. Seeds, naked. 
Abox, octand. tetragyn. Cahrx, 


bifid, inferior, or below the germen. 


Corolla, qu adrifid, or quinquefid, ſupe- 
Tior, or above the germen. Berry, qua- 
drilocular, or quinquelocular, united 
with the caly cx. . 
GIL OPS, polygam. monœe. Calyx 
hermiphrod. glume ſubtriflorous, carti- 
laginous. Corolla, glume terminated by 
3 ariſtz, or ans. Stamina, 3. Styles, 2. 
Seed, 1. Calyx, and corolla, male, each a 
glume, as in the former.  Starzhu, 3. 
 AGOPODIUM, pent. digyu. Fruit, 
ovate - oblong, or egg - ſhaped - oblong, 
CCT | 
ASCHYNOMENE, diadelph. decand. 
Calyx, bilablated, or two-li pped. Legu- 
men, with © truncated, ſingle- ſeeded, 
Joints. WE 5 
ASCULUS, heptand. monogyn. Ca- 
yr, pentaphyllous, or five-leaved, den- 
tated or toothed, ventricoſe or ſwelling 
out at the middle. Corolla, pentape- 
talous, unequally coloured, inſerted in- 
to the calyx. Capſule, trilocular. 
ATHUSA, partial involucrum halved, 
or going only half way round the pedi- 


ICAL TABLE 


ADIANTUM, cryptog. filices. Frue- 


«To follow 
the article 
Bora a 


NERIC UK of all the PLANTS examined by LiNNzvs, as 
well as of thoſe diſcovered by Mr ForsTER in his late Voyage round the 
World, and publiſhed in his Charactere s G enerum, &c. vin] f 


celli, triphyllous, or three-leaved, pen- 
dulous. Fut, ſtriated. 0 
-- AGARICUS, cryptogam. fungi. An 
horizontal fungus, lamellated, or with 
ills, underneath; ng 

' AGAVE, hexand. monogyn. Corolla, 
erect, ſuperior, or above the germen. 
Filiments, longer than the corolla, erect. 

©  AGERATUM, ſyngeneſ. polygam. æ- 
qual. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, with 
5 ariſtz, or briſtles. Cahx, oblong, nearly 
equal. Style, ſcarce longer than the 
flower. bl en ee 961 
AG RIM ONIA, dodecand. digyn. Ca- 
2 quinquedentated, or five-toothed, 
enced round with an outer calyx. Pe- 


_ tals, 5. Sreds, 2, in-the bottom of the 


calyx. | 
AGROSTEMMA, decand. pentagyn, 
Cahr, monophyHous, or of one leaf, co» 
riaceons, or leathery. Petals, 3, ungui- 
culated, or having flat narrow ſupport- 
ers, with an obtuſe undivided limb. Cap- 
ſule, unilocula rn. | | 
'"CAGROSTIS, triand. digyn. Calyx, 
bivalve, ' uniflorous, ' or containing one 
floret, ſomething leſs than the corolla. 


_ Stigmata, covered longitudinally with 
rn A6H5 14598 


ſtrong hairs. _ e : 
ARA, triand. digyn. Calyx, bivalve, 
biflorous. Florets; without any'embryo 
'6f 'rudiment of a flower betwixt them. 
AIUGA, didynam, gymnoſperm. Ce- 
rolla, having its upper lip very ſmall. 
Stamina, longer tlian tlie upper lip of the 
corolla. „ee. 0 ais +3484 
*-*-ATZOON, icoſand tetragyn. Ch, 
quinquepartite. Petr, none. Capfual-, 
'fuperior, quinquelocular, or five=celled, 
inquevalve; or with ſive valves: 
ALBUCA, hexand. monogyn. Co- 


rolli, hexapetalous; with the inner 3 


petals of à different ſhape from the 
outer ones. Stihting, 6; three of them 
caſtrated, or wanting the antlieræ. Stig- 
ma, ſet round with three ſharp points. 
ALCEA, monadelph. polyand. Ca- 
hx, double; the outer one triphyllous, 
or three-leaved. Axilli, or ſeed-coats, 
numerous, monoſpermous, or ſingle- 
.. 15095 1 

ALCHEMILLA, tetrand. monogyn. 
Calyx, 'o&ofid, or with eight notches. 
"Corofla, none. Seed, tr. 

ALDROVAND A, pentand. pentagyn. 
Calyx, quinquepartite.' Petals, 5. Cap- 
fule, * quinquevalve, unilocular, ten- 
TETRIS % ; 
ALLE TRIS, hexand. monogyn. Co- 
rolli, infundibuliform, or tunnel-ſhaped, 
and wrinkled. Stamina, inſerted into 
the baſe of the ſegments. Capſule, tri- 
locular. 

ALEURITES, monœc. adelph. Male- 
flowers. Cahr, a trifid perianthium, 
very ſhort, with ovated obtuſe ſegments. 
Coroll!, five oblong open petals, three 
times longer than the calyx. Stamina, 

(a)- numerous 


3 


ab 
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numerous filaments united in a conical 
columnar receptacle. Autberæ, round- 
iſh. A few female flowers in the ſame 
corymbus. Their calyx and corolla as in 
the male, but larger. Pericupium, a 
large, globular, two-ſeeded berry. 

ALISMA, hexand. polygyn. Calyx, 
triphyllous. Petals, 3. Seeds, nume- 
rous. 5 | 

ALIONIA, tetrand. monogyn. Com- 
mon calyx, oblong, ſingle, triflorous; 
proper calyx, indiſtinct, ſuperior. Corel- 
tuls, irregular. Receptacle, naked. 

ALLIUM, hexand. monogyn. Corolla, 
ſexpartite, patent. Spatha or ſheath, 
multiflorous, or containing many florets. 
Lube l, gathered into a roundiſh figure. 
Capſule, ſuperior, or above the recep- 
tacle. | 

ALLOPHYLLUS, octand. monogyn. 
Calyx, tetraphyllous, or four-leaved ; 
the leaves circular; one on each fide 
leſs than the other two. Petals, 4, leſs 
than the calyx. Germen, didymous, or 
double. Stigma, quadrifid. 

ALOE, hexand. monogyn. Corolla, 
ere, with its mouth patulous, and its 
bottom ſupporting the nectarium. Fi- 
luments, inſerted into the receptacle. 

ALOPECURUS, triand. digyn. Ca- 
hx, bivalve, or two-leaved. Corolla, 
univalve, or one-valved. | 

ALPINIA, monand. monagyn. Ca- 
rolla, ſexfid, ventricoſe, or ſwelling out 
at the middle; with three patent lobes. 

ALSINE, pentand. trigyn. Calyx, pen- 
taphyllous. Petals, 5, equal. Capſule, 
unilocular, trivalve. 


ALSTROEMERIA, hexand. mono- ANACARDIUM, decand. monogyn. 


gyn. Corolla, hexapetalous, ſub-bilabt- 
ated: with the two inferior petals tubu- 
lated at the baſe. Stan, declining. 
ALTHAA, monade]ph. polyand. Ca- 
He, double: the outer one novemfid, or 
having 9 notches. Arilli, or ſeed- coats, 
numerous, monoſpermous, or one- ſeed- 
ed. | 
ALYSSUM, tetradynam. ſiliculoſ. Fi- 
laments, ſome marked on the inner ſide 
with a little tooth. Silicula, or pod con- 
taining the ſeeds, emarginated or notch» 
ed at the top. 4 
AMARANTHUS, moncecia, pentand. 
Calyx male, triphyllous, or pentaphyl- 
lous. Corella, none. Stamina, 3 or 5. 
Calyx female, triphyllous or pentaphyl- 
Jous. Corolla, none. Styles, 3. Cagſule, 
unilocular, cut round. Seed, 1. 
AMARYLLIS, hexand. monogyn. Co- 
roll, hexapetalous, campanulzted, or 
bell-ſhaped. Stigma, trifid. 
AMBROSIA, moncecia, pentand. Male 
calyx, common, monophyllous, or of one 
leaf. Corolle, monopetalous, trifid, in- 
fundibuliform, or tunnel-ſhaped. Re- 
ceptacle, naked. Calyx female, mono- 
phyllous, intire, the belly five-toothed, 
aniflorous, or containing one floret. Co- 
rolla, none. 
lyx hardened, containing a ſingle ſeed, 
AMBROSINIA, gynand. polyand. Spa- 
tha, or ſheath, monophyllous, divided 
by a partition. Stamina on the interior, 
and the piſtilla on the exterior ſide. - 
AMELLUS, ſyngenef. polygam. ſu- 
perf, Receptacle, paleaceous, or chaffy. 


rior. 


Nut, formed from the ca- 


Pappus, ſimple. Cahr, imbricated. The 
Cerollule of the radius, undivided. 

AMETHYSTEA, diand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, quinquefid; with the loweſt ſeg- 
ment more patent than the reſt. . Sta- 
i na, approximated, or coming! near to- 
gether. 
moſt bell-ſhaped. Seeds, 4, gibbous, or 
ſwelling on the back. 

AMMANNIA, tetrand. monogyn. Co? 
rolla, tetrapetalous, inſerted into the 
calyx, or none at all. Calyx, mono- 
phyllous, plaited, eight-toothed, infe- 
Capſule, quadrilocular, or with 
4 cells. | | 

AMMI, pentand. digyn. Ixvolucra, 
pinnatifid, or with winged clefts. Co- 
rolle, radiated, and all hermaphrodite. 
Fruit, ſmooth. 5 1 

AMOMUM, monand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, quadrifid: with the foremoſt ſeg- 
ment patent. "i | 
AMORPHA, diadelph. decand. Ve- 
*illum of the corolla, gvate, concave, 
Wings, none. Carina, none. 

AMYGDALUS, icoſand. monogyn. 
Calyx, quinquefid, inferior. - Petals, 5. 
Drupa, or pulp, with a kernel pierced 
with ſmall holes. 15 | 

AMYRIS; octand. monogyn. Calyx, 
quadridentated, or four-toothed. Pe- 


— 


tals, 4, oblong. Stigma, four- cornered. 
Berry, pulpy, with a globular, ſinooth 


„„ | 1 
ANABASIS, pentand. digyn. Calyx, 


triphyllous. Corollu, pentapetalous. Ber- 


775 covered witk the calyx, and con- 
taining one ſeed. 


Calyx, quinquepartite. 


ed, on the top of a carnous or pulpy re- 
ceptacle.. | 

ANACYCLUS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſu- 
perfl. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappres, 
emarginated. Seeds, with membranace- 
ons ſides. | 


ANAGALLIS, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, wheel-ſhaped. Capſule, cut round. 


 ANAGYRIS, decand. monogyn. Ve- 
xillum and ale, ſhorter than the carina 
in a papilionaceous corolla. Legumen, 
or pod. | 

ANCHUSA, pentand, monogyn. 
rolla, infundibuliform, or tunnel-ſha- 
ped, with the throat of it cloſed up by 
convex. protuberances in the form of 
little arches. Seeds, furrowed at the 
baſe. | 5 

ANCISTRUM, diand. monogyn. Ca- 
hx, common; a few ſmall. deciduous, 
linear, leaves. Corolla, in the upper 
part, funnel-ſhaped, and monopetalous. 
Stamina, two capillary filaments grown 
to the bottom of the corolla, and twice 
as long as the corolla itſelf, 
roundiſh. Pericarpium, none. The fruit 
in the bottom of the calyx, Seed, ſingle 
and oblong. 

ANDRACHNE, moncecia gynand. Ca- 
lyx male, pentaphyllous. Corolla, pen- 
tapetalous. Stamina, 5, inferted into 
an embryo of a ſtylus. . Calyx female, 
pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. Capſule, 
trilocular. Seeds, 2. 

ANDROMEDA, decand. monogyn. 


Calyx, quinquepartite, Corolia, ovate : 


Galyx, ſubcampanulated, or al- 


Petals, 5, re- 
flexed. Nut, reniform, or kidney-ſhap- 


Co- 


Antheræ, 


with its brim quinquefid. C 2 
quelocular. Male, quin- 
ANDROPOGON, polygam. moneecia, 


Calyx hermaphrodite, a glume uniflorous. 


Corolli, a glume with an ariſta, or aw 
at the baſe: Staiga, 3. Styles, 2. Seed, 1 
Culyx: and Corolli maſe. ag the former. | 
Stamina, 3. nn. | : 
ANDROSACE, pentand. monogyn. 


. Irvel icrum, under the partial umbel. 


Tube of the corelli, ovate; with a glau- 
5 8 "ay: f e unilocular, glo- 
ANDRNY ALA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. * 
qual. Receptac]-, villous. Calyx, mul- 
tipartite, nearly equal, rounded. Pup. 
pus, ſimple, ſeſſile. „ 
ANEMONE, polyand. polygyn, C. 
tx, none. Petals, 6 to 9. Seeds, mauy, 
ANETHUM, pentand. digyn. Fu; 
nearly ovate, compreſled, ſtriated. Pe. 
375 involute, or rolled inwards, en- 
tire. „ 
ANGELICA, pentand. digyn. . Fru;t 
nearly round, angulated, ſolid, with the 
ſtyles reflexed. Corolle, equal; with 
the petals incurvated, or bent inwards, 
ANGURIA, moncecia, diand. Cel; 
maſculine, quinquefid. Corolli, penta- 
petalous. Calyx female, quinquefd. C7. 
olli, pentapetalous. Apple, or fruit, 
inferior, or below the receptacle of the 
flower, bilocular, polyſpermous, or ma- 
ny- ſeedet. 


ANNONA, polyand. polygyn. Cal, 
triphyllous. Petals, 6. Berry, polyſpers 
mous, roundiſh, with a ſcaly rind. 
ANTHEMIS, ſyngeneſia, polyg. ſu- 
perfl. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappus, 
none. Calyx, hemiſpherical, nearly e- 
qual. Flhrets of radius, more than 5. 
 ANTHERICUM, hexand. monogyn, 
Corolli, hexapetalous, patent. Capſule, 
ovate. Cs My 8 
ANTIDESMA, dicec. pentand. Ci 
lx maſc. pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. 
Anthere, bifid. Cahx fem. pentaphyl- 
lous. Corolla, none. Stigmata, 5. Ber- 
ry, cylindrical, monoſpermous. 
ANTIRRHINUM, didynam. angio- 
ſperm. Culyx, pentaphyllous. Baſis of 
the corolla, prominent downwards, nec- 
tariferous, or containing the nectar. 
Capſule, bilocular. „„ 
ANTHOCEROS, eryptogam. algz- 
Calyx maſe. ſeſſile, cylindrical; entire. 
Anthera, ſubulated, very long, bivalved. 
Culyx fem. ſexpartite. Seeds, 3. 
ANTHOLYZA, triand. monogyn. C- 
r0/la, tubular, irregular, recurvated. 
C:pſule, inferior, or below the recep- 
tacle of the flower. 
ANTHOSPERMUM, polygam. dicec, 
Culyx hermaphrodite, quadripartite. (- 
rolla, none. Staming, 4. Piſtils, 2. G 
men, inferior, male and female, either 
on the ſame or a different plant. 
ANTHOXANTHUM,, diand. digyn. 
Calyx glume, bivalved, uniflorous. ( 
rolla glume, bivalved, accumulated. 
Seed, Is ; F | | 
ANTHYLLIS, diadelph. deoand. Ce 
hx, ventricoſe, or ſwolen out. Legu- 
men, roundiſh, covered. 
ANTICHORUS, octand. . 
Calyx, tetraphyllous. Petuls, d. Cl, 


ad rece tacle of the 
ſuperior, or above the recep gower, 


Sh, 
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gower, ſubulated, quadrilocular, qua- 
drivalved. Seeds, very many. 


APHANES, tetrand. monogyn. Cahx, 


octofid. Corcili, none. Seeds, 2, naked. 
APHYLLANTHES; hexand. mono- 
gyn. Corolla, hexapetalons. The i- 
ents inſerted into the throat of the co- 
rolla. Capſule, ſuperior, or above the 
receptacle of the flower. Glumes of the 
calyx, univalve, imbricated. 
Abl M, pentand. digyn. Fruit, ovate, 
gtriated. Involucrum, monophyllous, or 
of one leaf, Petals, equal. | 


APLUDA, polygam. moncecia. Calyx | 


glume common, with one female flower 
ſeſſile, and the nale enes pedunculated 
or ſtanding on foot-ſtalks. Calyx fem. 
none. Corolla, bivalved, Style, 1. Seed, 
, covered. Calyx moſe. none. Corolla, 
bivalved. Stamina, 3. x R 
 APOCYNUM, pentand. digyn. Co- 

yolla, campanulated. Filaments, 5, al- 
ternate with'the ſtamina. 

APORETICA, polygamia, moncœcia. 
Hermaphrodite flowers. Calyx, a tetra- 
phyllous perianthium, with ſmall round- 
iſh leaves; the two external ones the 
moſt concave. Corolla, four oblong con- 
cave petals, of an equal length with the 
calyx. Stamina, 8 ſubulated filaments, 
ariſing laterally from the receptacle. 
Antherę, roundiſh, Male flowers as in 
the hermaphrodite. — — 
 AQUARTIA, tetrand. monogyn. Ca- 

hx, campanulated. Corolla, rotated, or 
wheel-ſhaped, with linear ſegments. 
Berry, polyſpermous. * 

AQUILEGIA, polyand. pentagyn. Ca- 
lx, none. Petals, 5. Nectaries, 5, horned, 
amongſt the petals. Capſules, 5, diſtin. 

ARABIS, tetradynam. ſiliquoſ. Necta- 
riferous glandales within the leaves of the 
calyx 4, each in the form of a ſcale re- 
flexed. 5 ' 

ARACHIS, diadelph. decand. Calyx, 
dilabiated. Corolla, ſupine, or turned 
under-ſide up. Filaments, connected, or 
grown together. Legumen, gibbous or 
bunched, toruloſe or muſcular, venoſe 
or veined, coriaceous or leathery. 

_ ARALIA, pentaud. pentagyn. Ivo- 
lacrum under the partial umbel. Corolla 

pentapetalous. Berry pentuſpermous, or 
tive-ſceded, rs | 

ARBUTUS, decand. monogyn. Cahx, 
qunquepartite, Corolla, ovate; with the 
part immediately under the brim pellu- 
cd. Berry, quinquelocular. 


ARCTIUM, ſyngeneſ. polygam. æqual. 


Lahr, globoſe: with ſcales each having a 
ook turned inwards at the top. 
ARCTOPUS, polygam. diœcia. Un- 

bel, male-plant, compound. Involucra, 

pentaphyllous. Corolla, pentapetalous. 

Stamina, 5. Piſtils, 2, abortive: 

Umnbel, ANDROGYNOUS plant, ſim- 
ple. Involucrum, quadripartite, ſpinous 


or thorny, very large, containing very 


many male-flowers in the diſc, and 4 
emale flowers in the radius. Male- 
flower, Petals, 5. Stamina, 5. Fem. petals, 5. 
les, 2. Seed, 1, bilocular, inferior or 
eo the receptacle of the flower. 

—_—_ FOTIS, ſyngenef. polygam. ne- 
e Receptacle, villous. Pappus, with 
Pentaphyllous crown. Calyx, imbrica- 
*03 with the ſcales. ſcarious, or as if 


mortified at top. | 
Ak DUINA, pentand. monogyn. Corol. 
la, monopetalous. Stigma, bifid. Berry, 


bilocular. Seeds, ſolitary, 
ARECA, palm. Calyx maſc. not aſ- 
.certained. Corolla, tripetalous. Sth- 


mini, 3. Calyx female, not aſcertained. 
Corolla, tripetalous. Cherry. lite fruit with 
an imbricated calyx. 


ARENARIA, decand. trigyn. Cahæ, 


- triphyllous, patent. Petals, 5, entire. 
Capſule, unilocular, poly ſpermous. 
ARETHOUSA, gynand. diand.  Netary, 
tubulated within the bottom of the co- 
rolla: with its under lip grown to the 

ſtyle. 

ARE TIA, pentand. monogyn. Corolla, 
hypocrateriform, or like a plane plate on 
the top of a tube, quinquefid, with the 


tube ovate. Stigma, flat- headed. Cap- 
Jule, unilocular, globoſe. | 


ARGEMONE, polyand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, hexapetalous. Calyx, triphyllous. 
Gapſule, ſemivalved, or with the valves 
opening only half-way down. 

— ARGOPHYLLUM, pentand. monogyn. 
Calyx, a ſhort, quinquefid, turbinated, 
perianthium, with ſharp ſegments. Co- 
rolla, five lanceolated open petals, three 
times larger than the calyx. Nectarium, 
pyramidal, of many hairs grown toge- 
ther, cohering at their baſe. Stamina, 
five ſubulated filaments ariſing from the 
receptacle within the nectarium. A- 
there, ovated. Pericarpium, an hemi- 
ſpherical capſule growing to the calyx, 


plain on the upper part, and trilocular. 


Seeds, numerous, roundiſh, and porous. 
ARISTIDA. Calyx, bivalved. Co- 
rolla, univalved; terminated by three 
ariſtæ, or awns. ' 
ARISTOLOCHIA, gynand. hexand. 
hexagyn. Calyx, none. Corolla, mono- 
petalous, lingulated or tongue=ſhaped, 


_ entire. Capſule, ſexlocular, inferior, or 


below the receptacle of the flower. 
ARNICA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſuperfl. 


Receptacle, naked. Pappas, ſimple. Co- 
rollule, the radius having 5 filaments 


without anthers. 
ARTEDIA, pentand. digyn. Involu- 
cra, pinnatifid. Florets of the diſc mule. 


Fruit, briſtly, with ſcales. 


ARTEMISIA, ſyngenef. polygam. fu- 
perfl, Receptacle, ſomewhat villous or 
almoſt naked. Papprs, none. Calyx, im- 
bricated with roundiſh ſcales, cloſing in- 
wards.  Corolluls of the radius, none. 

ARTOCARPUS, monœcia, monand. 
Male-flowers. Calyx, no ſpathz.. Spadix, 
ſimple, clavated, naked, round, and co- 
vered with innumerable ſmall ſeſſile 
flowers. Corollu, none. Stammen, a ſingle 
very ſhort filainent in- the bottom of the 
perianthium. Azthera, ereR, oblong, the 
length of the 4dilament. 

Female flowers in the ſame tree. Ca- 
hx, deciduous, compreſſed, ovate, lan- 
ceolated, bivalve, ſpathz. Spadzx, ova- 
ted, covered with a great number. of 
germina growing together. No proper 
perianthium. Corolla, none. Pericarpium, 
an oval- ſhaped farinaceous fruit, con- 
ſiſting of germina grown together, with 
the ſurface hollowed out into irregular 
hexagonal figures. Seeds, ſolitary in each 
germen, oblong ;. the apex crowned with 


a long hair, ſeated in the receptacle in 


the centre of the fruit, and immerſed in 
the pulp. The female ſructification 
proves abortive in the plant when cul- 
tivated; and hence the deſcriptionis im- 
perfect. | 
ARUM, gynand. polyand. Spatha or 
Sheath, monophyllous, encullated or like 
a cowl. Spadx, naked above, with bi- 
ſtils below, and ſtamina in the middle. 
ARUNDO, triand. digyn. Cahæ, bi- 
valved. Florets cloſe together, ſur- 
rounded by a fine down, or woolly ſub- 


ſtance. 


ASARUM, dodecand. monogyn. Ca- 
H, trifid, or quadrifid, placed upon the 
germen. Corolla, none. Capſule, coria- 
ceous, crowned. „„ nt oe 

ASCARINA, dicecia, .monand,—Male 


flowers. Cahæ, a filiform amentum, with 
Corolla, 


ſmall ſcattered ſeſſile flowers. 
none. Stamina, one very ſhort filament. 
—Female flowers on a different ſtock. 


Calyx and corolla, as in the, male. The 


pericarpinm only ſeen when unripe, mo- 


noſpermous, probably a drupa. | 


ASCLEPIAS, pentand. digyn. Phwer, 
contorted. Nedtaries, 5, ovate, con- 
cave, each ſending out a little hom. 


ASCYRUM, polyadelph. polyand; Cu 


tyx, tetraphyllous. Petals, 4. Filunents, 
many, arranged into four pincils. 
ASPALATHUsS, diadelph. decand. Ca- 
yx, quinquefid, with the upper ſegment 
ger than any of the reſt. Lg 
ovate, pointleſs, moſtly diſpermous. 
ASPARAGUS, hexand. monogyn. Co- 


rollu, ſexpartite, erect: with the 3 in- 


terior petals reflexed at the top. Berry, 
trilocular, diſpermous. 


ASPERUGO, pentand. monogyn. Cu-- 


Nie n, : 


yr of the fruit compreſſed, with its la- 


W parallel, almoſt plain, and ſinua 
ted. | 

ASPERULA, tetrand. monogyn. Co- 
roll, monopetalous, infundibuliform. 
Seeds, 2, almoſt globular. 

ASPHODELUS,. hexand. monogyn.- 
Corolla, fexpartite.. Nectarium of 6 ſmall 
valves covering the germen.. 

ASPLENIUM, cryptogam. filic. Fruc- 
tifications, in ſmall lines on the under 
diſc of the frons or leaf. 

ASTER, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſuperfl. 
Receptacle, naked. Pappus, ſimple. Flo- 
rets of the radius more than 19, Cahx, 
imbricated, with the inferior fcales a 
little open. 


ASTRAGALUS, diadelph. decand. Le- 


21:08, bilocular, gibbous. 


 ASTRANTIA, pentand. digyn. Par- 


tial invelucra, lanceolated, patent, equal, 
Flowers, very 


pretty long, coloured. 
many abortive. 
ASTRONIUM, diczcia. pentand. Ca- 
Iyæ maſc. pentaphyllous. Corolla, penta- 
petalous. Calyx female, pentaphyllous. 
Corolli, pentapetalous. Styles, 3. Seed, 1. 
ATHAMANTA, pentandria, digyniz.. 
Fruit, ovate, ovlong, ſtriated. Petals, 
infleted, emarginated. | 
ATHAN ASIA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
qual. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappus, pa- 
leaceous, very ſhort. Calyx, imbricated. 
ATHRODACTYLIS, 
flowers. Calyx, ſpathæ alternate, ſeſſile, 
and. ſerrato-ſpinated. Corolla, none. 
| Stamina, 


alm. Male 


— 


BOTANICAL TABLE. 


Calyx, perianthium double: externally 
diphyllous, with ſmall roundiſh, con- 
cave leaves; internally monophyllous, 
ſhort, and bell-ſhaped. Corolla, mono- 
petalous, tubulous, inſerted into the ca- 
yx. Stam. five very ſhort filaments in 
the middle of the tube. Arnthere, heart- 
ſhaped. Pericarpium, a globular berry, 
ſomewhat dry, unilocular, growing to 
the calyx. Seeds, numerous, angular, 
fixed to the columnar receptacle in the 
bottom of the berry. - | 


Stamina, very ſhort and numerous fila. 
ments, ſcattered over the outermoſt ra- 
mifications of the fpadix. Anthere, ob- 
Jong, acute, erect, many times longer 
than the filaments.— Female flowers on 
a different tree. Cihx, four ſpathæ ter- 
minating the branches, and approaching 
each other. Corolla, none. Pericarpium, 
a very large roundifh fruit, confiſting of 
numerous wedge-ſhaped drupe, convex 
at the apex, with angular ſides, farina- 
ceous, and monoſpermous. Seeds, ſoli- 


tary, oval and light, in the centre of the 

drupa. | 

- ATRACTYLIS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
equa). Corolla, radiated, with the florets 
of the radius quinquedented. 5 

ATRAGENE, polyand. polygyn . Ca- 
hz, tetraphyllous. Petals, 12. Seeds, 
tailed, or ending in a long hair, 

ATRAPHAXIS, hexand. digyn. Car, 
diphyllous. Petals, 2, ſinuated. Stig- 
zuata, round-headed. Seed, 1, 

ATRIPLEX, polygam. monæc. C:lyx 
hermaphrod. pentaphyllous. Corolla, 
wone, Stamina, five, Style, bipartite. 
Seed, one, depreſſed. Calyx fem. di- 
phyllous. Coro/l1, none. Stamina, none. 
Style, bipartite. Seed, one, compreſſed, 

ATROPA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, campanulated. Stamina, ſtanding 
aſunder. Berry, globoſe, bilocular, 

AVENA, triand. digyn. Calyx, bi- 
valved, multiflorous; with a contorted 
aun on the back. 

AVERRHOA, decand. pentagyn. Ca- 
Zr, pentaphyllous. Petals, five, patent 
Above. Apple, pentagonal, quinquelo- 
cular. 

AVICENNIA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Cir, quinquepartite. 

diate: with the upper lip ſquare, Cup- 
ful:, coriaceous, rhomboidal, monoſper- 
mous. | ; 

AXYRIS, monœc. triand. Cal;x maſe. 
tripartite. Corolla, none. Calyx fem. 
diphyllous. Corollu, none. Styles, two. 
Seed, one. | 

AYENIA, gynand. pentand. monogyn. 

Calyx, pentaphyllous. Petals, grown to- 
gether into a ſtar, with long heels. An- 
there, five, under the ſtar. Capſule, 
quinquelocular. | | 

AYTONIA, cryptogam. algæ.— Male 
flowers growing on the middle part of 
the leaf. No calyx, nor coarolli. Fila- 
ments, none. Antbere, numerous, ſu- 
bulated, ere, long, placed in a con- 
cave hemiſpheric receptacle.—Female 
flowers. Calyx, ſubulated erect fila- 

ments ſurrounding the germen. Cor 0l- 

la, none. Pericarpium, roundiſh, and 
unilocular. Seeds, numerous, minute, 
globular, and ſhining. 

AZALEA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, campanulated. Stan, inſerted 
into the receptacle. Capſule, quinque- 
locular. | | 

BACCHARITS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſu- 
perfl. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, hairy. 
Calyx, imbricated, cylindrical. Female 


floretr, intermixed with hermaphrodite. 


ones. 
BAECKIA, oftand. monogyn. Calyx, 
infundibuliform, quinquedented. Co- 


rollu, pentapetalous. Cnſule, globoſe, 
quadrilocular, crowned. | 
 B XOBOTRYS, pcatznd. monogyn, 


none. 
lated. 


form filaments; ſtraight, and almoſt of 
the length of the tube. 


Corolla, bila- 


BALLOTA, didynam. gymnoſperm. 


Calyx, hypocrateriform, quinquedented, 
decemſtriated or ten-furrowed. Upper 
lip of the coroſla, crenated, concave. 


BALANOPHORA, moncc. monandr. 


Male flowers, large, and few in num- 
ber. Cahx, none. Corolla, four lanceg- 
lated, pretty thick, open petals 8. Stam. 


2 ſingle cylindric ere& filament, the 


length of the petals.—Female-flowers 
innumerable and very minute. Styles, 
capillary and minute. Stigma, ſimple. 


BANKSIA, diand. monogyn. Cahx, 
Corolla, monopetalous and tubu- 


Tube, cylindric. Stam. two fili- 


The eue 

tem, ovated, unilocular, and villous. 
BANISTERIA, decand. trigyn. Ca- 

lx, quinquepartite, with nectariferous 


pores on the outſide at the baſe. Petals, | 


roundiſh, heeled. Seeds, three, with 


membranaceous wings. 


BARLERIA, didynam. angiofperm. 
Calyx, quadripartite. Stamina; two much 
lefs than the reſt. Capſule, quadrangu- 
lar, bilocular, bivalved, elaſtic, with- 
out any ungues or heels. 5 

BARRINGTONIA, polyand. mono- 
gyn. 
Corolla, four, ovated, 
open, coriaceous petals. Stamina, 2 


great number of filiform and very long - 


filaments, growing out of the receptacle. 
Anthere, ſmall and roundiſh. Pericur- 
prum, à very large ovated drupa, often 
quadrangularly conical, attenuated at 
the baſe, and crowned with the calyx. 
Seed, a bony, ovated, quadrilocular nut, 


outwardly wrinkled and fibrous. The 


kernels ſolitary, ovated, and wrinkled. 
BARTSIA, didynam. angioſperm. Ca- 
lx, bilobous, emarginated, coloured. 
Corolla, leſs coloured than the calyx; 
with its npper lip longer than the un- 
der one. Capſule, bilocular. we 
BATIS, diœc. tetrand. Catkin, maſe. 
imbricated in four different directions. 
Calyx, none. Corolla, none. Catkin, 


fem. ovate, with a diphyllous involu- 


crum. Calyx, none. Corollu, none. Stig- 
nua, bilobous, ſeſſile. Berries, united 
together, tetraſpermous. 5 

BAUHINIA, decand. monogyn. Calyx, 
quinquefid, deciduous. Petals, patu- 
lous, oblong, unguiculated or heeled ; 
with the upper one ſtanding further out 
than the reſt, all of them inſerted into 
the calyx. Legremen, 

BEGONIA, polygam. monœc. Her- 
»aphrod. germen in place of 1 Calyx. 
Corolla, pentapetalous. Stamina, ſeveral. 
Styles, three. Cupfule, tricoccous. Ca- 
thx, maſc. none. Corolla, tetrapetalous. 
Stamina, ſeveral. 

BELLIS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſuperfl. 


wings. 


Calyx, perianthium, diphyllogs on 
the upper part. 


Receptacle, naked, conical. PA 
Cache „ : with the ſcales 6. 
qual. Seeds, obovate, or ſhane; 
Sith the thick end up. | ©pg-lhaped, 
BELLONIA, pentand. monogyn. 
rolls, rotated, or wheel-ſhaped. Cap. 
Jule, unilocular, inferior, polyſperm. 
ous, beaked by the calyx involving it 
BERBERIS, hexand. monogyn. C. 
bx, hexaphyllous. Corolla, tripetalous. 
Capſule, carnous, trivalyed, monoſper- 
mous. | | 
BESLERIA, didynam. angioſperm, 
Calyx, quinquepartite. Berry, nearly 
2 polyſpermous. | 
TA, pentand. digyn. Cahx A 
taphyllous. Corolla, Bk 224 rn 
form, within the ſubſtances of the baſe 
of the calyx. | BY: 
BETONICA, didynam. gymnoſperm, 
Calyx, awned. Corolla, the upper lip 
riſing, ſomewhat plain; the tube cylin. 
drical. * ä 
BETULA, moncec. tetrand. Cahr 
maſc. monophyllous, triſid, triflorous, 
Corolla, quadripartite. Calyx fem. mo- 
nophyllous, ſubtrifid, biflorous. Seeds, 
winged with a membrane on each ſide. 
BIDENS, ſyngeneſ polygam. æqual. 
Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappus, of ere, 
ſcabrous or knotty awns. Cuhr, imbri- 
cated. Corolla, ſometimes, though but 
ſeldom, furniſhed with one or two ligu- 
lated florets by way of radius. 
— BIGNONIA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, cyathiform, or cup-ſhaped. Co- 
roll 1, at the throat campanulated, quin- 
ex ſwolen out below. Sligua, bi- 
locular. Seeds, with membranaceous 


7 us, none, 


Cd. 


BISCUTELLA, tetradynam, ſiliculo- 
ſa. Siliculi, compreſſedly plain, round- 
ed, above and below bilobous. Calyx, 
leaves gibbous at the baſe. 

 BISERRULA, giadelph. decand. Le- 
gumen, bilocular, plane; with the par- 
tition acroſs it. 5 

BTXA, polyand. monogyn. Corolli, 
decapetalous, or ten- petaled. Calyr, 
3 Capſule, hiſpid, bival- 
ved. * 5 

BLACKBURNIA, tetrand. monogyn. 
Calyx, a perianthium very ſhort, quadri- 
dentated, or four-toothed, with ſhort, 
ſharp, and horizontal teeth. Corll, 
four elliptical Petals. Stamina, four 
ſubulated filaments, a litfle ſhorter 
than the petals. Anthers, erect aud 
heart-ſhaped. | 
BLAERIA, tetrand. monogyn. C.. 

I, quadripartite. Coroll:, quadrifid. 
Stamina, inſerted" into the receptacle. 
Capſule, quadrilocular, polyſpermous. 
LAK EA, dodecand. moudgyn. C.. 
tyx, inferior, 1. e. of the fruit, hexaphyl- 
Ious; ſuperior, 7. e. of the flower, entire: 
"Petals, ſix. Capſiule, ſexlocular, poly- 
ſpermous. 5 
BLAsSlIA, cryptogam. algz- Meſe. 
calzx, cylindrical, filled with ry 
Fei. calyx, naked. Fruit, roundiſ, 
ſunk into the leaves, polyſpermous- 
BLECHNUM, cryptogam- ers 
Frudtifications, in two lines, near de 
rib of the frons or leaf, parallel to it. 

BLITUM, monand. digyn- Cahn, By 

fid. Petals, none. Seed, one, wit 


F ing it. 
berry-ſbaped calyx includ' f buns 
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gohAR TIA, tri and. digyn. 5 Cahx, 
imbricated- Corolla, glume, bivalved, 
ſuperior, or above the receptacle of the 
5 
| g co, dodecand. monogyn. 
Calyx, diphyllous. Corolla, none. Style, 
pifid. Berry, dry, monoſpermous. - 
BOERHAVIA, monand, monogyn. 
Cihx, none. Corolla, monopetalous, 
campanulated, plaited. Seed, one, na- 
Led, inferior or below the receptacle of 
the flower. (Stamina, I or 2). _ 
BOLETUS, cryptogam. fungi. Fun- 
gut, horizontal, porous underneath. 
" BOMBAX, monadelph polyand. Ca- 


ſpecies), many. Cinſule, ligneous, quin- 
uelocular, quinquevalved. Szeds, wool- 
ly. Receptacle, pentagonal. 1 
gON TIA, didynam. angioſperm. Ca- 
yr, quinquepartite. Corolla, bilabiated; 
with the inferior lip tripartite, revolute 
or rolled back. Plamb, ovate mono- 
ſpermous, with the apex turned to one 
fide. Seed, 1. | SIS 
BORASSUS, palmæ. Culyx maſc. Co- 


rolla, tripartite. Stamina, 6. Calyx fem. 


Corolla, tripartite. Styles, 3. Plumb, 
triſpermous. | 4H + 
BORBONIA, diadelph. decand. Sig- 
9710, emarginated, Cahr, with pointed 
ſpines. Legumen, pointed. 
BORRAGO, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, rotated or wheel-ſhaped ; with its 
throat eloſed up by prominent points 
tending to the centre. cath | 
BOSEA, pentand. digyn. Cihæ, pen- 
taphyllous. 
noſpermeus. 
BRABEIUM, tetrand- monogyn. Co- 
rolli tetrapetalous, inferior or below 
the receptacle of the fruit. Cahæx, none. 
Plumb, villous, ſuperior. 
BRACHYGLOTTIS, ſyngeneſ. poly- 
gam. ſuperfl. Calyr, common, oblong. 
cylindric, with ſmall linear, erect, e- 
qual leaves. Corolla, compound and 
radiated. Seeds, ſolitary and oblong. 
BRASSICA, tetradynam, filiquoſa. 
Cahr, erect, cloſing, Seeds, globoſe. 
Glandsle, betwixt the ſhorter ftamina 
und the piſtil, and betwixt the longer 
ones and the calyx. ag | 
BREYNIA, polygam. tricec, herma- 
Phrodite flowers. Calyx, a monophyl- 
lous, turbinated, laciniated perianthi- 
um. Corolla, none. Stam. no filaments. 
Five linear anthers. Pericarpium, a 
dry, globular, trilocular berry. Male 
flowers. Calyx, a five-parted perian- 
thium, with ſmall, concave, round- 
iſh, and nearly equal leaves. Corolla, 
none. Stam. five very ſhort filaments. 
Anthers, roundiſh, the length of the 
talyx. Female flowers. Calyx and 
corolla, as in the male. Pericarpium, 
2 quinquelocular capſule. Seeds, blita⸗ 
Ty, and three - cornered. | 
BRIZA, triand. digyn. 7 bival- 
ved, multiflorous. Spicula, bifarious or 
ſpread to the two ſides : with the ſmall 
_ cordate or heart-ſhaped, blunt : 
el ; 2 
* png "og one {mall in proportion 
BROMELIA, hexand, monogyn. Ca- 
2 trifid, ſuperior, or above the re- 
etacle of the fruit. Petals, 3. Scales, 


mous. 


Corolla, none. Berry, mo- 


nectariferous at the baſe of each petal. 
Berry, trilocular. | | 
BROMUS, triand. digyn. Cahr, bi- 
valved. Spicula, partial ſpike, oblong, 
round, grains oppoſite; with an awn 
below the point of each outer valve. 
BROSS AA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rollu, truncated, or as if cut crofs over. 
Cihx, carnous. Cagſule, quinquelocu- 
lar, polyſpermous. : 
_  BROWALLIA, didynam angioſperm. 
Calyx,” quinquedented. Corolla, limb 
quinquefid, equal, patent; with two 
antheræ larger than the reſt ſhutting up 


the throat of it. Capſule, unilocular. 
hr, quinquefid. Stamina, 5, or, (in ſome 


BROWNAA, monadelph. enneand. 
Catyx, bifid. Corolla, double: the ex- 
terior quinquefid; the interior pen- 
tapetalous. ; 

BRUNSFELSIA, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, infundibuliform, very long. 
Berry. unilocular, polyſpermous. | 

BRUNIA, pentand. monogyn. Flowers, 
aggregate or cluſtered. Filaments, in- 
'ferted into the heels of the petals. 
Stigma, bifid. Seeds, ſolitary. 

BRYONIA, monececia, ſyngeneſ. Cahx, 
maſ..quinquedented. Corolla, quinque- 
partite. Filaments, 3, Calix fem. den- 
tated. Corolla, quinquepartite. Style, 
trifid. Berry, ſubgloboſe, polyſper- 


BRYUM, cryptogam. muſci. Anthe- 
ra, operculated, or ſhut with a lid. Ca- 
hptra, or veil ſmooth. Filament, riſing 
out of a tubercle or knob at the end of 


the ſtalk or branch. | 
BUBON, pentand. digyn. Fruit, o- 


vate, ſtriated, villous. 
BUCHNERA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, indiſtinctly quinquedented. Co- 
rolla, limb quinquefid, equal; with the 
lobes cordate. Capſule bilocular. 
BUCIDA, decand. monogyn. 
quinquedented, ſuperior. Corolla, none. 
Berry, monoſpermous. | 
BUDDLEIA, tetrand. monogyn. Ca- 
hx, quadrifid. Corolla, quadrifid. Sta- 
mina, placed at the inciſures of the co- 


" rolla. Capſule, biſulcated or two · fur 


rowed, bilocular, polyſpermous. 
BUFONIA, tetrand. monogyn. Ca- 

r, tetraphyllous. Corolla, tetrapeta- 

lous. Capſule, unilocular, diſpermous. 


BULBOCODIUM, hexand. monogyn. 


Corolla, infundibuliform, bexapetalous; 
with the heels narrow ſupporting the 
ſtamina g 

BUNIAS, tetradynam. ſiliquoſ. $:1:- 
culu, deciduous, four-ſided, muricated, 
or ſhagreened with unequal pointed 
angles. | | 

BUNIUM, pentand. digyn. Corolla, 
uniform. Umbel, thick. Fruit, ovate. ' 

BUPHTHALMUM, ſyngenſ. poly- 
gam. ſuperfl. Receptacle, paleaceous. 
Pappus, an indiſtinct rim. Seeds, eſpe. 
cially thoſe of the radius, emarginated 


on the ſides. Stigmata, of the herma- 


rodite florets undivided. 
BUPLEURUM, pentand. digyn. In- 
volucra, of the partiat umbels in pro- 


portion large, pentaphyllous. Petals, 
involuted or rolled inwards. Fruit, 


roundiſh, compreſſed, ftriated. 
BURMANNIA, hexand. monogyn. 
Calyx, priſmatical, coloured, trifid ; with 


Calyx, 


plane. Spadix, covered with florets. 
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membranaceous angles. Petals, 3. Cup. 
ſale, tritocutar, ſtraight. Szeds, minute. 
BURSERA, hexand. m5nogyn. Calyx. 
triphyllous. Corolla, tripetalous. Cap- 
fale, carnous, trivalved, monoſpermous, 
BUTOMUS, enneand. hexagyn. Ca- 
tx, none. Petal), 6. Capſulus, 6, mono- 
ſpermous. 3 | 
BUXBAUMIA, cryptogam. muſci. Au- 
thera, operculated or covered, membra- 
naceons on one fide. Calyptra, or yeil 
caduceous or dropping off {5ch»;del.) ; 
within the operculum or cover, a ſmall 
bag of pollen or antheral duſt. 
UX US, moncacia. tetrand. Calyx 
maſe. triphyllous. Petals, 2. Germen, 
an embryo or imperfect rudiment of. 
Calyx fem. tetraphyllous. Petals, 3. 
Styles, 3. Capſule, three-beaked, trilocu- 
lar. Seeds, 2. 

BYSSUS, cryptogam. algæ. 
or very fine uniform powder. 
BYTTNERIA, pentand. monogyn. Co. 
rolla, pentapetalous. Filamenti, grown. 
to the petals at top. Cupſule penta coc- 

cous, muricated or ſhagreened. | 
CACALIA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. æ- 
qual. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, hai- 
ry. Cahrx, cylindrical, oblong, calycu- 
lated, or having a ſmall calyx of very 
ſhort ſcales, only at the baſe. 
CACHRYS, pentand. digyn. Fruit, 
3 angled, cork or ſpungy rind- 
e 


 CASALPINIA, decand. monogyn. 
Cahx, quinquefid; with the loweſt ſeg- 
ment in proportion larger. Petals, 53 


with the loweſt more beautiful than the 
reſt. Legumen. 


CACTUS, icoſand. monogyn. Calyx, 
monophyllous, ſuperior, or above the 
receptacle of the fruit, imbricated. Co- 


rolla, polypetalous. Berry, unilocular, 
olyſpermous. | 


CALAMUS, hexand. monogyn. Ca- 
hx, hexaphyllous. Corolla, none. Ber- 
ry, dry, monoſpermous, imbricated back - 
wards. | 
CALEA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. equal. 
Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappus, hairy. 
2 * imbricated. | 

ALENDULA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
Neceffaria. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, 
none. Cuhx, polyphyllous, equal. Sceds 
of the diſc membranaceous. 


CALLA, gynand. polyand. Spatha, 


Down, 


Calyx, none. Petals, none. 
polyſpermous. 

CALLIC ARPA, tetrand. monogyn. 
Calyx, quadrifid. Corolla, quadrifid. 
Berry, tetraſpermous. 

CALLIGONUM, polyand. digyn. Ca- 
hx, pentaphyllous. Petalt, none. Styles, 
none. Fruit, hiſpid, monoſpermous. 

CALLISIA, triand. monogyn. Calyx, 


triphyllous. Petals, 3. Anthere, double. 
Capſule, bilocular. 


CALLITIRICHE, monand, digyn. 
Cahx, none. Petals, 2. Capſule, bilocu- ; 
lar, tetraſpermous. 
CALOPHYLLUM,polyand. monogyn. 
Corolla, tetrapetalous. Calyx, tetraphyl- 
lous, coloured. Plumb, globoſe. 
CALTHA, polyand. monogyn. Cahx, 
none, Petals, 5. Nedtaria, none. C 
ſules, many, 1 — 
CALYCANTHUS, 


Berries, 
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CALICANTHUs, icoſand. pologyn. 
Calyx, monophyllous, urceolate or blown 
up, ſquarroſe or frizled with ſmall co- 
loured leaves. Corolla, conſiſting of the 
leaves on the calyx. Styles, numerous, 
each with a glandulous ſtigma. Seeds, 
numerous, each with a train, within 
a ſucculent calyx. | 

CAMBOGIA, polyand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, tetrapetalous. Calyx, tetraphyl- 
lous. Apple, octolocular or with 8 cells. 
Seeds, ſolitary. 

CAMELLIA, monadelph. polyand. 
Calyx, imbricatmd, polyphyllous; with 
the interior leaves larger than the ex- 
terior ones. | 

CAMERARIA, pentand. monogyn. 
Contorted, of the natural order 30. Fol- 
ticles, 2, horizontal, at the baſe of the 
ſeed=caſe. Seeds, inſerted into a pro- 
per membrane. 

CAMOCLADIA, triand. monogyn. 
Calyx, tripartite. Corolla, tripartite, 
Plumb, oblong ;. with a bilobed ſtone. . 
' CAMPANULA, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, campanulated with its fundus 
cloſed up by the valves that ſupport the 
ſtamina, Stigma, trifid. Capſule, infe- 
rior or below the receptacle of the 
flower, opening and emitting the ſeeds 
by lateral pores. 8 f 

CAMPHOROSMA, tetrand. monogyn. 
Cohx, urceolated or inflated ; with the 
2 oppoſite and alternate ſegments very 
little. Corolla, none. Capſule, mono- 
ſpermous. ö ' 5 

CANARIUM, diœcia, pentand. Ca- 
hx maſc. diphyllous. Corolla, tripeta- 
tous. Calyx fem. diphyllous. Corolla, 


tripetalous. Stigma, ſeſſile. Plumb, 


with a three-ſided ſtone. 

CANNA, monand. monogyn. Corol- 
la, ſexpartite, erect; with a diſtin lip 
bipartite rolled back. Style, lanceola- 
ted, growing to the corolla. Cahæ, tri- 
phyllous. | 

CANNABIS, dicecia, pentand. Cahx 
»1aſ. quinquepartite. Corolla. none. 
Calyx fem. monophyllous, intire, gaping 
at the ſide. Corolla, none. Styles, 2. 
Nut, bivalved, within the cloſed calyx. 

CAPPARIS, polyand. monogyn. Ca- 
hx, tetraphyllous, coriaceous. Petals, 
4. Stamina, long. Berry, carnous, u- 
nilocular, pedunculated, or foot ſtalked. 

CAPRARIA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, quinquepartite. Corolla, campa- 
nulated, quinquefid, ſegments acute. 
Capſule, bival ved, bilocular, polyſper- 
mous. | | 

CAPSICUM, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, wheel ſhaped. Berry, ſapleſs. 

CARDAMINE, tetradynam. filiquoſa. 
Siligua, parting afunder with. a ſpring, 
and the valves rolling ſpirally back. 
ward. Stigma, intire. Calyx, a little 

aping. 

CARDIOSPERMUM, octand. trigyn. 
Culyx, tetraphyllous. Peta, 4. Nec- 
tarium, tetraphyllous, unequal. Cap. 
ſulrs, 3, grown together, inflated. 

CARDUUS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. æ- 
qual. Cahx, ovate, imbricated with 
prickly ſcales. Receptacle, hairy. 

CAKEX, monccia, triand Amen- 
tum maſe. (ſpike like a catkin) imbrica- 
ed. Cyrayx. monophyllous. Gorolla, 


infundibuliform. 


NOT ANIS AL TASTES 


none. Amentum fem. imbricated. Cu- 
lyx, monophyllous, Corolla, none. Nec- 
tarium inflated, tridentated. Stzgmata, 
3. Seed, three-ſided, within the necta- 
rium. | ö 
CARICA, diœcia, decand. Cilyx 
maſc. almoſt none. Corolla, quinquetid, 
Filaments, in the 
tube of the corolla: a ſhorter and a 
longer one alternately. Cahx fem. 
quinquedented. Corolla, pentapetalous, 
Stigmata, 5. Berry, unilocular, poly- 
ſpermous. : Rh | 
CARISSA, pentand. monogyn. con- 
torted. Berries, 2, polyſpermous. '. 
CARLINA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. zqual. 
Calyx, radiated with long, coloured mar- 
gina] ſcales. 75 | 
CARPESIUM, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
ſuperfl. Receptacle, naked. Pappas, 
none, Cahyx, imbricated, with the ex- 
terior ſcales reflexed. ; 
. CARPINUS, monaecia, polyand, Ca- 
lyx maſc. monophyllous, ciliated. Corolla, 
none. Stamina, 20. Calyx fem. mono- 
phyllous, ciliated. Corolla, none, Ger- 
mina, 2, Styles, upon each, 2. Nut, o- 
vate. 5 ; | 
CARPODETUS, pentand. monogyn. 
Calyx, a turbinated, quinquedentate, 
or five-toothed perianthium. Corolla, 
five ſmall ovated petals inſerted into 
the margin of the calyx. Anthera, 
roundiſh. Pericarpium, a dry globular, 
quinquelocular berry. Seeds, pretty nu- 
merous, and ſomewhat angulated. 
CARTHAMUS, ſyngenef. po!ygam. 
æqual. Calyx, ovate, imbricated with 
ſcales cloſe below, and augmented with 


ſubovate-foliaceous appendices at top. 


CARUM, pentand. digyn. Fruit, o- 
vate-oblong, ſtriated. Involucrum, mo- 
nophyllous. Petals, carinated, or keel- 
ed below, emarginated. by. their inflec- 
tion. | | 


'  CARYOPHYLLUS, polyand. mono- 
gyn. Coralla, tetropetalous. Calyx, 
tetraphyllous, double. Berry, mono- 


ſpermous, inferior, 7. e. below the re- 
ceptacle of the flower. 
CARYOTA, palmz. Cahr maſe. 


common. Corolla, tripartite. Stamina, 


very many. Calyx fem. the ſame. Co- 


rolla, tripartite. Piſtils, 1. Berry, di- 


ſpermous. | 

CASSIA, decand. monogyn. Cahx, 
pentaphyllous. Petals, 5. Arnthere, 
upper, three barren; leweſt 3 beaked. 
Legumen. 


CASSINE, pentand.. trigyn. Cahr, 


quinquepartite. Petals, 5. Berry, tri- 


ſpermous. 


CASSYTA, enneand. monogyn. Co- 


rolla, calycine, (perſiſting alongſt with. 


the calyx?) ſexpartite. Necturium, of 
3 glandules, truncated, ſurrounding the 
germen. Fikments, interior, glandu- 
liferous at their baſes. Plumb, mono- 
ſpermous. etna 

CASUARINA, moncœc. monand. male 
flowers. Calyx, no ſpathz. Spadix, fi 
liform, imbricated, and thickeſt in the 
middle. Corolla, two ſmall, ovated, 
coneave ſcales cohering at the baſe. 
Stamina, a ſingle, capillary, filament; 
longer than the calyx. Female flowers. 
No ſpathz. A ſcaly ovato-cylindric 


tripartite. Corolla, none. Styles, 3. Cap- 


hx, marceſſent, or quickly fading. Co- 


Seeds, imbricated downwards, each with. 


amentum. Corolli, none. Pericars; 
a cylindrical. ſtrobilus: the yl os 4 
conical, with two valves gaping — 
wards. Seed, ſolitary and | 
branous at the margin and apex, 
CATANANCHE, ſyngeneſ. polygam 
æqual. Receptacle, paleaceous. Cat x, 
imbricated. Pappus, ariſtated or awn- 
ed by a calyculus of 5 ſtiff hairs. 
CATESBAA, tetrand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, monopetalous, infundibuliform 
very long, above the receptacle of the 
fruit. Stamina, within its throat. Berry 
polyſpermous. | 
CATURUS, dicecia, triand, C1 
maſc. none. Corolla, trifid. Calyx IT 


ſule, dicoccous.. | 
CAUCALIS, pentand. digyn. Coroll: 
radiated; thoſe of the diſc male. Pe. 
tals, inflected, emarginated. Fruit, 
rough with ſtiff briſtly hairs. Involu- 
cra, intire. ; 
CEANOTHUS, pentand. monogyn, 
Petals, 5, pouched, arched. Berry, dry, 
trilocular, triſpermous. | 
CECROPIA, diœcia, monand. Spa 
tha maſc. caducous.. Amenta, Cath ini, . 
imbricated with turbinated, nearly te- 
tregonal, ſcales. Corolla, none. fem. as 
in the male. Germina, imbricated.. 
Style, 1. Stigma, lacerated. Berry, mo- 
noſpermous.. wh 7 
CEDRELA, pentand. monogyn. Ca- 


rolla, pentapetalous, infundibuliform, 
for a third part of its length grown to 
the receptacle at the baſe. Capſule, 
ligneous, quinquelocular, bivalved. 


a membranaceous wing. 
CELASTRUS, pentand. moncgyn. 
Corollu, pentapetalous, patent. Capſule, 
quinqueangular, trilocular. Seeds, veiled. 
CELOSIA,. pentand: monogyn. Ca- 
Hr, triphyllous, (an diphyllous ?), like. 
the pentapetalous corolla in appear- 
ance. Stamina, united at their baſe to 
a plaited nectarium. Caꝑſule, opening 
horizontally... * 
CELSIA, didynam. angioſperm. Cu- 
hx, quinquepartite. Corolla, wheel-ſha- 
ped. Fil unents, bearded or wooly. Cap- 
ſule, bilocular. „ 
CELTIS, polygam. monœc. Herma- 
phrod. Caha, quinquepartite. Corolla, 
none. Stamina, 5. Styles, 2. Plumb, 
monoſpermous. Calyx maſc. none. Co- 
rolla, hexapetalous. Stamina, 6. Pijiil, 
embryo of, 
CENCHRUS,  polygam. monœc. I- 
volucrum, latiniated,. echinated, or o- 
verſpread with ſmall prickles, biflorous- 
Gahx, a biflorous glume; with the one 
floret male, and the other hermaphro- 
dite. Hermaphrod. corolla, a pointleſs 
glume. Stamina, 3. Seed, 1. Corolla 
maſe. a pointleſs glume.. Stamina, 3. 
CENTAUREA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
fruſtran. Receptacle, braſtly. FPopp# 
ſimple. Corollulæ of the radius, infun- 
dibuliform, longer than thoſe of the diſc, 
irregular. | 1 
CENTELLA, monœe. tetrand. 14 
volucrum maſe. tetraphyllous, = 
florous. Petals, 4. Iwoolucrunm _ - 
phyllous, uniflorous. Petals, 4. = ; 


men, inferior. Styles, 2. Seed-caſe, bi- 


lar. 
He NTUNCULUS, tetrand. monogyn. 
Calyx, quadrifid. Corolla, quadrifid, pa- 
tent. Stamina, ſhort, Capſule, unilocu- 
lar, cut round or parting horizontal- 


ly. 8 E 
CEODES, polygam. diœcia. Cahæ, 
none. Corolla, monopetalous, with a 
hort turbinated tube. Stamina, 10 ſu- 
pulated filaments. - Anthere, roundiſh. 
CEPHALANTHUS, tetrand. mono- 
gyn. Calyx. common, none; proper, ſu- 
perior, infundibuliforim- Receptacle, glo- 
boſe, naked. Seed, 1, downy. - | 
CERASTIUM, decand. pentagynia. 
Cahæ, pentaphyllous. Petals, bifid. Cap- 
fule, unilocular, opening at top. . 
CERATOCAPUS, moncoc. monand. 
Calyx aſc. bipartite- Corolla, none. Fi- 
Lment, long. Calyx fem. diphyllons, 
grown to the germen. Corolla, none. 
Styles, 2. Seed, two-horned, compreſ- 
3 


CERATONIA, polygam. triœc. Ca- 
yx hermaphrod. quinquepartite. Corolla, 
none. Stamina, 5- Style filiform. Le- 
gumen, coriacceus, polyſpermous. Di- 
oicous, male and female diſtin, or on 
different plants. 2 

CERATOPHYLLUM, monœc. poly- 
and. Calyx maſc. multipartite. Corolla, 
none. Stamina, 16 to 20. Calyx fem. 
multipartite. Corolla, none. Piſtil, 1. 
Style, none. Seed, 1, naked. | 

CERBERA, pentand. monogyn. Con 
torted, ord. nat. 30. Plumb, monoſper- 
mous. + | | | 

CERCIS, decand. monogyn. Cahx, 
quinquedented, gibbous below. Corolla, 
papilionaceous ;. with a ſhort vexillum 
or flag-peta] under the wings or fade- 
petals. Legumen, 5 
CERINTHE, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, limb, or upper part of, a ventri- 
eoſe tube, with the throat pervious. 
Seeds, 2, bilocular. N 
CEROPEGIA, pentand. monogynia. 
Contorted, ord. nat. 30. Follicles, 2, 
erect. Seeds, plumoſe, or crowned with 
a feathered pappus. Corolla, limb. of, 
connivent or cloſing at top. 

CESTRUM, pentand. monogyn. Ge- 
rolla, infundibuliform.. Stamina, each 
ſending out. a little tooth about the 
middle on the inſide. 

CHAROPHYLLUM, pentand. digyn. 
Involucrum, reflexed, concave. Petals, 
inflexed=cordate: Fruit, oblong, ſmooth. 

CHALCAS, decand. monogyn. Ca- 
hx, quinquepartite. Corolla, campanu- 
lated; with the petals heeled. Stigma, 
round-headed, warty. 

CHAMAROPS, palmæ . Calyx herma- 
phrod. tripartite. Corolla, tripetalous. 
Stumina, 6, Piſtils, 3. Plumbs, 3, mo- 
noſpermous. Maſc. in a diſtin& plant, 
the ſame as in the hermaphrodite. 

CHARA, monœcia, monand. Cahx 
maſc. none, (tetraphyllous, Schreber.) 
Gor ola, none. Anthera, placed under 
the germen. Calyx fem. tetraphyllous. 

rolla, none. Stigma, quinquefid. Seed, 
1, roundiſh. See MANTISS. p. 23. 

CHEIRANTHUS, tetradynam. ſili- 
2 Germen, marked with a glandu- 
ous denticle on each ſide, Calyx, cloſe, 


mina. 
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with two of its leaves gibbous at the 
baſe. Sveds, plane. 
 CHEEIDONIVM, pentand: monogyn. 
Corolla, tetrapetalous Cahrx, diphyl- 
lous. Siligua, unilocular, linear. 

CHELONE, didynamia, angioſperm. 
Calyx, quinquepartite. Rudiment of a 
fifth filament, among the higheſt ſta» 
Capſule, bilocular. 5 

CHENOPOD UM, pentand. digynia. 
Calyx, pentaphyllous, pentagonal. Co- 
rolla, none. Seed, 1, lenticular, ſupe- 
rior. | 

CHERLERIA, decand. trigyn. Ca- 
lyx, pentaphyllous. Necruria, 5, bifid, 
petal-like. Arthere, alternately bar- 


ren. Capſule, trilocular, three-valved. 


CHIOCOCCA, pentand, monogynia. 
Corolla, infundibuliform, equal. Berry, 
unilocular, diſpermous, inferior. 

CHIONANTHUs, diand. monogynia. 
C:r:11:, quadrifid, with the ſegments ve- 
ry long. Plumb. | 

CHIRONIA, pentand. monogyn. 
rolla, wheel-ſhaped. Piſtil, declining 
downwards. Stamina, placed in the 
tube of the corolla. Arthere, in their 
laſt ſtage, ſpiral. Sced-caſe, bilocular. 

CHLORA, octand. monogyn. C:lx, 
octophyllous. Corolla, monopetalous, 
octoſid. Capſule, unilocular, bivalved, 
poly ſpermus. | 

CHONDRILLA, ſyngenef. polygam. 


Co- 


æqual. Receptacle, naked. Calyx, caly- 


culated. Pappas, ſimple, ſtalked. Fo- 
rets, in a manifold ſeries. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, ſyngeneſ. po- 
lwgam. ſuperff. Receptacle, naked. Pup- 
pus, marginated, or conſiſting only of a 
border. Cahx, hemiſpherical, imbrica- 


ted; with thE marginal ſcales membra- 
naceous. 


CHRYSOBALANUS, icoſand. mono- 
gyn. ay quinquefid. Petals, 5. Plumb- 
kernel, five-furrowed, five-valved. 

CHRYSOCOMA, ſyngenef. polygam. 
æqual. Receptack, naked. Pappus, 
ſimple. Cahx, hemiſpherical, imbrica- 


ted. Style, hardly longer than the flo-- gas nearly round, cancellated or latti- 


rets. WRT 
 CHRYSOGONUM, ſyngen. polygam. 


neceſſ. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappus, 


monophyllous, tridented. Calyx, penta- 
phyllous. Seeds, wrapt each in a tetra- 
phyllous calyculus, or little cup. 
CHRYSOPHYLLUM, pentand..mono- 
gyn. Corolla, campanulated, decemfid, 
with the ſegmer e alternately a little 


patent. Berry, decaſpermous, or ten- 
ſeeded. 


 CHRYSOSPLENIUM, decand. digyn. 
Calyx, quadrifid or quinquefid, coloured. 
Corolla, none. Capſule, biroſtrated, uni- 
locular, poly ſpermous. 


CICCA, monœc. tetrand. Calyx maſc. 


tetraphyllous. Corolla, none. Calyx fer. 


triphyllous. Gorolla, none. Styles, 4. 
Capſule, quadricoccous, or four-berried. 
CICER, diadel. decand. Cahx, quin- 
quepartite, as long as the corolla; with 
its four uppermoſt ſegments incumbent 
on the vexillum- Legumen, rhomboidal, 
turgid, diſpermous. | 
CICHORIUM, ſyngeneſ. polygam. #-- 
qual. Receptacle, a little paleaceous. 
Cahæ, calyculated. Pappus, almoſt quin- 
quedented, indiſtinctly hairy. 


CINERARIA, ſyngeneſ. polygam: ſu- 


24s, ſmooth, oblong. 


 Glandules, 3, neRariferous, one at each 


CICUTA, pentand. digyn. Fruit, ſub- 
vate, ſulcated. | 


CIMICIFUGA, dicec. polyand: Calyx 
maſe. almoſt pentaphyllous. Corolla, 


none. Sunna, 29, Calyx fem. almoſt . 


pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. Stamina, 
20, barren. Capſules, 4 to 7, polyſper- | 
mous. | 
CINCHONA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, infundibuliform, *with a wooly 
fummit: Capſule, inferior, bilocular, 
with a parallel partition. 


perfl. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, ſim- 
ple. Cahx, ſimple, polyphyllous, equal. 
_ CINNA, monand. digyn. Calyx glume, 
bivalved, uniflorons. Corolla glume;. 
bivalved. Seed, 1, 

CIRCAA, diand. monogyn. Corolla, 
dipetalous. Cahx, diphyllous, ſuperior. 
Seed, 1, bilocular. 

CISSAMPELOS, diœcia, monadelpti. 
Calyx maſe. tetraphyllous. Corolla, none. 
Necturium, wheel-ſhaped. Stamina, 4. 
with their filaments grown together. 
Calyx fem. monophyllous, ligulated- 


roundiſh, or like a piece of garter a 


little rounded. Corolla, none. Styles, 
3. Berry, monoſpermous. . 

CISSUS, tetrand. monogyn. Bern, 
monoſpermous, ſurrounded by the ca- 
lyx and a quadripartite corolla. 
 CISTUS, polyand. monogyn. Corolla, 
pentapetalous. Cahx, pentaphyllous, 
with two of its leaves leſs than the reſt. 
Capſale, | : 

CITHAREXYLUM, didynam. angio- 
ſperm. | Calyx, quinquedented, campa- 
nulated, wheel-ſhaped, inclining to in- 
fundibuliform ; witk its ſegments vil- 
lous on the upper fide, equal. Berry, 
diſpermous. Seeds, bilocular- 
- CITRUS, icoſand. polyadelph. Cahx, 
quinquefid. Petals, 5, oblong, An- 
there, 20, with their filaments grown 
together, ſo as to form various pincils. 
Berry, unilocular. | 


CLATHRUS, cryptogam. fungi. Fun- 


ſed. 
CLAVARIA, cryptogam. fungi. Fun- 


CLAYTONIA, pentand. monogynia. 
Cahx, bivalved. Corolla, pentapetalous. 
Stigma, tt ifid. Capſule, three-valved, 
unilocular, triſpermous. | 

CLEMATIS, polyand. polygyn. Ca- 


hr, none. Petals, 4, rarely 5. Seeds, 
with a train. 


CLEOME, tetradynamia filiquoſa. 


ſinus of the calyx, except the loweſt. 
Petals, all riſing upwards. $S7/7qua, uni- 
locular; bivalved. . 

CLEONIA, didynam. gymnoſperm- 
Filaments, forked, with the anthera on 
the top of the one. Stigma, quadrifid. 

CLERODENDRUM, didynam. angia- 
ſperm. Calyx, quinquefid, campanula- 
ted. Corolla, with its tube fihforin, and 
its limb quinquepartite, equal. Stamina, 
very long, ſpreading out very much be- 
tween the ſegments of the corolla. 
Berry, monoſpermous. 

CLETHRA, decand. monogyn. Calyx, 
uinquepartite. P-tals, 5. Stigma, tri- 
d. Capſule, trilocular, three valved. 

CLIFFORTIA,. 


[8] 


tx maſc. triphyllous. 


CLIFFORTIA, dic. polyand. Ca- 
Corolla, none. 
Stamina, near 30. Calyx fem. triphyl- 
lous, ſuperior to the receptacle of the 
fruit. Corolla, none, Styles, 2. Gapſule, 
bilocular. Seed, 1, | 
CLINOPODIUM, didynam. gymno- 
ſperm. TInvokicrum, of many ſmall 


briſtles, under the verticillus, or whirl 


of flowers. 

CLTITORIA, diadelph. decand. Corol- 
la, ſupine or turned down-fide up, with 
the vexillum or flag-petal very large, 
patent, and almoſt covering the wing- 
petals, or alz. 

CLUSIA, polygam. moncecia. Calyx 
anaſc. tetraphyllous or hexaphyllous, 
with its leafets oppoſite, imbricated. 


Corolla, tetrapetalous, or hexapetalous, 


Stamina, numerous. Calyx, and Corolla 
fem. as in the male. Nectarium, of an- 
theræ or glandules coalited, including 
the germen. Capſule, quinquelocular, 
quinquevalved, full of pulp. 

CLUTIA, dicec. gynand. 
pentaphyllous. Corolla, pentapetalous. 
Calyx fem. pentaphyllous. Corolla, pen- 
tapetalous. Styles, 3. Capſule, trilocu- 
lar. Seed, 1. | 

CLYPEOLA, tetradynam. filiculoſa. 
Silicula, emarginated, orbiculated, com- 
preſſed-plane, deciduous. 

CNEOKUM, triand. monogyn. Ca- 
225 three-dented. Petals, 3, equal. 

erry, tricoccous. 

CNICUS, ſyngenef. polygam. æqual. 
Cahr, ovate, imbricated with ſpinous- 
branched ſcales, and encircled with 
bracteæ. Florett, equal. 

COCCOLOBA, octand. trigyn. Cahr, 
quinquepartite, coloured. Corolla, none. 
Berry, formed of the calyx, monoſperm- 
ous. | 

COCHLEARIA, tetrad. ſiliquoſa. Si- 
4icul:i, emarginated, turgid, ſcabrous; 
with the valves gibbous, obtuſe. 

COCOS, palmez. Cys maſc. tripar- 


tite. Corll, tripetalous. Stamina, b. Ca- 
Corolla, tripe- 
talous. Stigmata, 3. Plumb, coriaceous. 


hx fem. quinquepartite. 


CODIA, octand.. digyn. Cuhx, te- 
traphyllous, with ſmall oblong horizon- 
tal leaves. Corolla, four very ſinall li- 
near petals. Stamina, eight filaments, 
twice as long as the calyx. Autberaæ, 
roundiſh. | 

CODON, decand. monogyn. Cihx, 
decempartite, with the ſegments alter- 
nately long and fhort. Corollu, campa- 
nulated, with the limb decempartite, 
equal. Nectarium, decemlocular; of 


ten ſcales inſerted into the heels of the 


ſtamina. Seed caſe, bilocular. Seeds, 
hairy, roundiſh, in a dry coloured pulp. 
COFFEA, pentand. monogyn. Corol- 
J, tunnel-ſhaped. Stamina, above the 
tube. Berry, inferior, diſpermous. 
Seeds, arillated or having a proper ex- 
terior covering dropping off of its own 
accord. | 


COTIX, monœc. triand. Maſc. flowers, . 


in ſpikes remote from one another. C. 
tyx, glume, biflorous, beardleſs. Corol- 
Ja, beardleſs, glume. Cihæ fem. biflo- 
rous, glume. Corolla, beardleſs, glume. 
Sty / e, biparpite. Sced, covered with the 
calyx offified, | 


Calyx maſe, | 


COLCHICUM, hex and. trigyn. Spa- 
tha, or ſheath. Corolla, ſexpartite; with 
its tube radicated, or having its root in 
the ground. @Cupſules, 3. connected, 
inflated. 

COLDENIA, tetrand. tetragyn. Ca- 
hx, tetraphyllous. Corollu, tunnel- ha- 
ped. Styles, 4. Seeds, 2, bilocular. 

COLLINSONIA, diand. digyn. Co- 


rollu, unequal, with its under lip mul- 


tifid, and the ſegments capillary. Seed, 1. 
(only) perfect. ” 

COLUMNEA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, quinquepartite. Corolla, upper bp 
of, arched, intire; gibbous above the baſe. 
Anthere, convex. Capſule, bilocular, 

COLUTEA, diadelph. decand. Ca- 
hx, quinquefid. Legumen, inflated, o- 
pening at the upper part of the baſe. 

COMARUM, icoſand. polygyn. Calyx 


decemfid. Petals, 5, leſs than the ca- 


lyx. Receptacle, of the ſeeds ovate, 
ſpongy, perſiſting. _. | 
COMBRETUM, octand. monogynia. 
Calyx, quadridented, campanulated, ſu- 
perior. Corolla, tetrapetalous, inſerted 
into the calyx. Stamina, very long. 
Seed, 1, quadrangular, with the angles 
membranaceous. | 
COMETES, tetrand. monogyn. In- 
volacrum, tetraphyllous, triflorous. Ca- 
hx, tetraphyllous. Capſule, tricoccous. 
COMMELINA, triand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, hexapetalous. Nectaria, 3, cru- 


ciform, inſerted into their proper fila- 


ments | 

COMMERSONTIA, pentand. pentagyn. 
Calyx, a monophyllous five-parted co- 
rolliferous perianthium, with ſharp, o- 
vated ſegments. Corella, five linear 
petals. Stamina, five very ſhort fila- 
ments at the baſes of the petals. Peri. 
pu ag a globular, hard, quinquelo- 
cular nut, with two ovated · feeds in 
each diviſion, 

CONFERVA, cryptogam. alge. Tu- 
bercles, of different ſizes, on capillary, 
very long fibres. ND 

CONIUM, pentand. digyn. Partial 
In volucra, halved, moſtly triphyllous. 
Fruit, ſubgloboſe, quinqueſtriated; the 
ſtriæ erenated on each fide. 

CONNARUS, monadelph. decand. mo- 
nogynous. Stigma, ſimple. Capſule, bi. 
valved, unilocular, monoſpermous. 

CONOCAPUS, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, pentapetalous? Seeds, naked, 
ſolitary, inferior. #eowers, aggregate. 

CONVALLARIA, hexand. monogyn. 
2 ſexfid. Berry, ſpotted, triloc u- 

Ar. . 
CONVOLVULUS, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolli, campanulated, plaited. Stig mata, 
2. Capſule, bilocular, with the cells 
diſpermous. | 

CONYZA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſuperfl. 
Receptacle, naked. Pappas, fimple. Ca- 
hx, imbricated, roundiſn. Corollule of 
the radius, trifid. 

COPAIFERA, decand. monogyn. Cu- 
yr, none. Petals, 4. Legremen, ovate. 
Seed, 1. with an arillus, or coat, reſem- 
bling a berry. | 

COPROSMA, polygam. dicec. herma- 
phrodite flowers. Calyx, a very ſhort 
perianthium, with five little ſharp teeth. 
Corolli, monopetalous, turbinated and 
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bell-ſhaped, divided into five 
parts. Stamina, five, ſis, or 
pillary filaments. Pericarp. an oval 
two-ſeeded berry. Male 3 as in 
the hermaphrodite. The name of this 
plant is derived from dorpog dung, and 
oo ky ο u., becauſe the firſt ſpecies ob- 


ſerved by Mr Forſter emitted an-intole. 
rable fetor. | 


CORCHORUS, polyand. monogyn. 
Corolla, yentapetalous. Cahæ, pentaphyl. 
lous, deciduous. Capſule, many-yalyed 
many-celled. 

-CORDIA, pentand. monogyn. Coro. 
la, tunnel-ſhaped. Style, dichotomous, 
or divided into two threads, and each 
of theſe divided into other two. | 
- COREOPSIS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. fru- 
ſtran. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappur, 
two-horned. Calyx, ere, polyphyllous, 
_ furrounded with patent radiating leafcts 

at the baſe. 

CORIANDRUM, pentand. digyn. Co- 
rolla, radiated. Petals, inflexed-emar- 
ginated. Involucrum, univerſal, mo- 
nophyllous. Partial involucra, halved. 
Fruit, ſpherical. | 

CORIARIA, diœcia, decand. Cahr 
aſc. pentaphyllous. Corolla, pentape- 
talous, very like the calyx, and united 
with it. Azthere, bipartite. Calyx fem. 
pentaphyllous. Corolla, like that of the 
male. Styles, 5. Seeds, 5, covered with 
a like number of ſucculent petals, form. 
ing altogether the reſemblance of a 


or ſeven 
ſeven Ca» 


ITY. 

CORIS, pentand. monogyn. Corolla, 
monopetalous, irregular. Calyx, prick» 
ly. Capſule, quinquevalved, . ä 

CORISPERMUM, monand. digyn. Cu- 
hx, none. Petals, 2. Seed, 1, oval, 
naked. 
 CORNUCOPLLA, triand. digyn. In 
volucrum, monophyllous, infundibuli- 

form, erenated, multiflorous. Cahr, 
bivalved. Corolla, one-valved. 

CORNUS, tetrand. monogyn. Ixvo- 
lucrum, ofteneſi tetraphyllous. Petals, 
above the receptacle of the fruit, 4. 
Plumb, with a bilocular kernel. 

CORNUTIA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Cahr, quinquedented. Stamina, longer 
than the corolla. Style, very long. Ber- 
ry, monoſpermous. Fo 

CORONILLA, diadelph. decand. Ce- 
tyx, bilabiated, with two ſegments above 
coalited. Vexillum, ſcarce any longer 
than the ale. Legumen, betwixt the 
ſeeds much contracted. nn 

CORRIGIOLA, pentand trigyn. Ca- 
1;x, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5. Seed, l, 
thkree-cornered. ' | 

CORTUSA, pentand. monogyn. C 
rolla, wheel-ſhaped, with its throat like 
an elevated ring, Capſule, unilocular, 
oval, quinquevalved at the top. 

 CORYLUS, moncecia, polyand. Cahr 
aſe. monophyllous, trifid, ſcale- like, 
uniflorous. Corolla, none. Stamina, 8. 
Calyx fem. diphyllous, lacerted. Corolle 
none. Styles, 2. Nut, ovate. 

CORYMBIUM, ſyngenef. monogam 
Calyx, diphyllous, uniflorous, priſmatt 
cal. Corclla, monopetalous, regulars 
Seed, 1, woolly below each floret 

CORYNOCARPUS, pentand mono- 


gyn. Cahx, a pentaphy llous * 


am. Corolla, five roundiſh, erect, and 
hollow petals. Stamina, five ſubulated 
flaments ariſing from the baſe of the pe- 
tals, Anthere, ere& and oblong. Pe- 
ricarp. a monoſpermous, or one-ſeeded, 
turbinat-clavated nut. 
CORYPHA, palme. 


\, Plumb, monoſpermous. 

COSTUS, monand. mohogyn. Corol. 
la, interior inflated, ringent or grinning ; 
with the inferior lip trifid. 

COTULA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſuperfl. 
Receptacle, almoſt naked. Pappus, mar- 
ginated. Florets of the diſc, quadrifid ; 
of the radius, often none. | 

COTYLEDON, decand, pentagyn. Ca- 
u, quinquefid. Corolla, raonopetalous. 
Scales, nectariferous, 5, at the baſe of 
the germen. Capſules, 5. ; 

CRAMBE, tetradynam. ſiliquoſ. Fi- 
laments, the four longer forked at top, 
with an anthera only on the one point of 
each. Berry, dry, globoſe, deciduous, 

CRANIOLARIA, didynamia, angio- 
ſperm. Culyx of the flower double; the 
under one tetraphyllous; the upper one 
a monophyllous ſpath. Corolla, tube of, 
very long. Capſzle, the ſame almoſt with 
that of the nurtynia; which ſee. 

CKASSULA, pentand. pentagyn. Ca- 
lx, pentaphylleus. Petals, 5. Scales, 5, 
nectariferous at the baſe of the germen. 
Capſules, 5, 


CRATAGUS, icoſand. digyn. Calyx, 


quinquefid. Petals, 5. Berry, inferior, 
diſpermous. I 

CRATAVA, dodecand. monogyn. 
Corolla, tetrapetalous. Culhæ, quadr ifid. 
Berry, unilocular, poly ſpermous. 

CREPIS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. æqual. 
Receptacle, naked. Galyx, calyculated 
with deciduous ſcales. Pappus, feathery, 
ſtalked, 255 . 

CRESCENTIA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Clyx, bipartite, equal. Corolla, gibbous. 
Berry, pedicellated or ſtalked, unilocular, 
polyſpermous. Seeds, bilocular. 

CKESSA, pentandria, digyn. Calyx, 
pentaphyilous. Corolla, hypocrateriform, 
or having a plane limb above the tube. 
F:lunents, reſting on the tube. Capſzle, 
biyalyed, monoſpermous. 

CRINUM, hexand. monogyn. Corol- 
la, infundibuliform, monopetalous, ſex- 
partite z with three alternate ſegments, 
having hooked appendages. Germ n, 
covered in the bottom of the corolla. 
$ta7:119, ſtanding aſunder. 

CRILHMUM, pentand. digyn. Fruit, 
oval, compreſſed. Florets, equal. 

CROCUS, triand. monogyn. Corolla, 
ſexpartite, equal. Stignatd, convoluted, 
or rolled ſpirally inwards. 

CROSSOSTYLUS, monadelph. poly- 
end. Cilyx, a quadrangular, four-parted, 
turbinated perianthium. Corolli, four 
elliptical petals, Stamina, twenty fili- 
form ſilaments, almoſt the length of the 


calyx. Authere, ſmall and roundiſh. 
Pericar 


lar ber 


bin, an hemiſpherical unilocu- 
ry, with many ſtriæ on its upper 
fart, Seeils, numerous and roundiſn. 
CROTALARIA, diadelph. decand, 
geilen, turgid, inflated, pedicellated. 


nals coalited, with a fiſſure an the 


++ Culyx. .. 
Corolla, tripetalous. Stazzna, b. Piſtil, 1. 


Piſtil, trifid. 


CROTON, moncœcia, adelphia. Coljx, 
maſe. cylindrical, quinquedented. Corolla, 
pentapetalous. Starzzna, 10 to 15. Calyx, 
fem. polyphyllous, Corolla, none. Styles, 
3, biſid. Capſule, trilocular. Seed, 1. 

CRUCINELLA, tetrand. monogyn. 
Coroili, monopetalous, infundibuliform ; 
with the tube filiform ; and the limb un- 
guiculated, or having on the top of each 
ſegment an inflexed point, Ca yæ, diphyl- 
lous. Seeds, 2, linear. 

CRUCITA, tetrand. digyn- Calyx, in- 
terior, (an corolla?) tetraphyllous. 
Calyx, exterior, triphyllous. Corolla, 
none? Seed, 1. 

 CUCUBALUS, decand. trigyn. Calyx, 
inflated. Petals, 5, unguiculated, with- 
out a nectariferous corona at the throat. 
Capſule, trilocular. 

CUCUMIS, monceeia, ſyngeneſia. Ca- 
Hr, maſe. quinquedented. Corollu, quin- 
quepartite. F;lumzents, 3. Calyx, fem. 
quinquedented. Corolla, quinquepartite. 

Apple, ſeeds of, ſharp- 
pointed. ET 

CUCURBITA, moncecia, ſyngeneſia. 
Corolla, maſc. quinquedented. Corolla, 
quinquefid. Filamente, 3. Calyx, fem. 
quinquedented. Corolla, quinquefid. Pi- 

lil, quinquefid. Apple, ſeeds of, with a 
tumid margin. 

CUMINUM, pentand. digyn. Fruit, 
ovate, ſtriated. Umbels, partial, 4. In- 
volucra, quadrifid. 

CUNILA, diand. monogyn. Corolla, 
ringent; with its upper lip ere, plane. 
Frilaments, 2. caſtrated, or wanting an- 
there. Seeds 4. 

CUNONIA, decand.- digyn. Corolla, 
pentapetalous. Calyx, pentaphyllous. 
Capfule, bilocular, acuminated, el 
mous. Styles, longer than the flower. 

CUPANIA, moncecia, adelphia. Calyx, 
maſe. triphyllous. Corolla, pentapetalous. 
Stamina, 5. Calyx, fem. triphyllous. Co- 
rolla, tripetalous. Style, trifid. Seeds, a 
pair. | PL 

CUPRESSUS, moncecia, adelphia, Ca- 
lyx, maſc. ſcale of the catkin. Corolla, 
none. Azthere, 4, ſeſſile, without fila- 
ments. Calyx, fein. ſcale of the ſtrobilus, 


uniflorous. St)? hollow dots. Nut, 


angulated. 

CURATELLA, polyand. digyn. Cala, 
pentaphyllous. Petals, 4. Styles, 2. 
Capſule, bipartite 3 with the cells diſper- 
mous. 

CURCUMA, monand. monogyn. Sta- 


mina, 4, barren, with a fifth fertile. 


CUSCUTA, tetrand. digyn. Calyx, 
quadrifid, Corollu, monopetalous. Cap- 


ſule, bilocular. 


CYANELLA, hexand. monogyn Co- 
rolla, hexapetalous; with the three infe- 
rior petals hanging downwards. Stase n, 
loweſt declining downwards, longer than 
the reſt. 

CYCAS, palma. . Plumb, dry, with 
a bivalved kernel. 

CYCLAMEN, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, wheel-ſhaped, with the tube very 
ſhort, and the throat prominent. Berry, 
covered with the capſule. 

CYMBARIA, didynam. angioſperm, 
Calyx, multipartite, with the ſhreds linear. 
Cupſule, unilocular. 


CINANC HUM, pentand, digyn, con- 


BOTAN UGAL er Ane. 


torted. Ord. Nat. 3. Nectarlum, eylin- 
drical, quinquedented. | 
CYNARA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. qual, 


| Calyx, dilated, imbricated with carnous 


ſquamæ, emarginated, with a ſharp point. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, pentand. monogyn. 
Corelli, infundibuliform, with its throat 
cloſed up by little arches formed in it. 
Seeds, depreſſed, affixed to the ſtyle or 
receptacle only on their inner ſide. 

CYNOMETRA, decand. monogyn. Ca- 
hr, tetraphyllous. Anthere, at top bi- 
hid. Legaumen, carnous, creſtent-ſhaped, 
monoſpermous. 

CYNOMORIUM, monœcia, monand. 
Calyx, maſc. catkin, imbricated. Corolla, 


none. C:lyx, fem. in the ſame catkin. 
* none. Style, 1. Seed, 1, round- 
Inn. 7 


CYNOSURUS, triand. digyn. Calyx, 
bivalved, multiflorous. Receptacle, pro- 
per, unilateral, foliaceous, | 

CYPERUS, triand. monogyn. Glues, 
paleaceous, imbricated towards each ſide. 
Corolla, none. Seed, 1, naked. 

CYPRIPEDIUM, gynand. diand. Nec- 
tarium, ventricoſe, inflated, hollow. 

CYRILLA, pentand. monogyn. Pe- 
tals, acute, inſerted into the receptacle. 
Capſule, bilocular. Styles, bifid. perſiſt- 


ing. 

CYRTANDRA. Calyx, a monophyl- 
lous, quinquefid, oblong, egg-ſhaped pe- 
rianthium. Corollu, monopetalous and 
irregular. Stamina, two filiform filaments, 
ſhort, and of a ſpiral form. Pericarp. 
an oblong, ſucculent, bilocular, berry. 
Seeds, very numerous and ſmall. 

CYTINUS, gynand. dodecand. mono- 
gynous, Calyx, quadrifid, ſuperior. Co- 
rolla, none. Anthere, 16, ſeſſile. Berry, 
octolocular, polyſpermous. 

CYTISUS, diadelph. decand. Cahx, 
bilabiated : upper lip bifid ; inferior tri- 
dentate. Legumen, attenuated at the 
baſe. 

DACTYLIS, triand. digyn. Cahx, 
bivalved, compreſſed; with the one valve 
longer than the other, carinated, or ha- 
ving the rachis prominent and ſharp. 

DAIS, decand. monogyn. Involucrum:, 
tetraphyllous. Corolla, quadrifid, or quin- 
quefid. Berry, monoſpermous. 

DALECHAMPTA, moncec. adelphia. 
Involucrim, common, maſe. quadripar- 
tite. Celyces, bexaphyllons. Corolla, 
none. Nectartum, lamellated or ſcaly. 
Stumi na, monadelphous, 7. e. coalited at 
the baſe, polyandrous or numerous. I 
vo lucrum, fem. common, triphyllous. 
Corolla, none. Style, 1. Capſule, tri- 
coccous. 9155 

DAPHNE, oQand. monogyn. Calyx, 
none. Corolla, quadriſid, mareeſſent, 
incloſing the ſtamina. Berry, monoſſ er- 
mous. l | 

DATISCA, dicec. dodecand. Culyy, 
maſe, pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. 
Anthere, ſeflile, long, 15. Chr, fein. 
bidented. Corolla, none. Styles, 3. 
Caꝑſule, triangular, three-horned, unilo- 
cular, pervious, polyſpermous, inferior. 

DATURA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, infundibuliform, plaited. Calyx, 


tubular, angulated, deciduous. Capſele, 
quadrivalved. | 
DAUCUS, pentand. digyn. Corolle, 
6G On 


— 
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a little radiated, all hermaphrodite. 
Fruit, briſtly with ſhort hairs. 
DECASPERMUM, icoſand. monogyn. 


Cahæ, a turbinated perianthium, quinque- 


fid at the apex. Corolla, five roundiſh 

petals. Stamina, many filiform fila- 

ments, a little ſhorter than the corolla, 

Pericarptum, a dry, globular decemlo- 

2 3 h ſolitary and egg- 
aped. 


P 
2 DECUMARIA, dodecand. monogyn. 


Calyx, decaphyllous, ſuperior. Petals, 
10. Frutt, (hitherto) unknown. 

DELPHINIUM, poly and. trigyn. Ca- 
hx, none. Petals, 5. Necturium, bifid, 
horned behind. Sz/zgue, 3 or 1. 

DELIMA, polyand. monogyn, Corol- 
4%, none. Calyx, pentapbyllous. Ber- 
ry, diſpermous. 

DENTARIA, tetradynam. filiquoſ. 
Srliqua, parting with a ſpring, and the 
valyules rolling ſpirally backwards. Stig. 
92a, emarginated, Calyx, cloſing longi- 
tudinally. 

DENTELLA, pentand. monogyne 
Calyx, a five-parted perianthium with 
ſmall ſubulated leaves. Stamina, five 
ſhort ſubulated filaments, Anthere, 
ſmall. Pe#7fcarpzum, a globular bilocu- 
lar capſule. Seeds, very numerous and 
egg-ſhaped. 
 DIALUM, diand. monogyn. Corv/- 
I, pentapetalous. Calyx, none. Stami- 
7:4, at the upper ſide of the receptacle. 

DIANTHERA, diand. monogyn. Co- 
rollu, ringent. Capſule, bilocular, part- 
ing with a ſpring at the heel. Stammen, 
each furniſhed with two aut here placed 
alternately. 

DIANTHUS, decand. digyn. Cahæ, 
cylindrical, monophyllous, with four 
ſcales at the baſe. Petals, 5. with nar- 
row heels. Cupſule, cylindrical, unilo- 
cular, 

DIAPENSIA, pentand. monogyn. 
Corollu, hypocrateriform. Calyx, penta- 
phyllous, imbricated by three other ſmall 
leafets. Stamina, placed in the tube of 
the corolla. Capſule, trilocular. 

DICERA, polyand. monogyn. Cat;x, 

a four or five-parted perianthium with 
ſmall equal leaves. Corolla, four or five 
ovated petals. Stamina, filaments in 
number from 12 to 29. Autbere, linear, 
and two-horned at their apex. Pericar- 
pium, a bilocular, egg-ſhaped capſule. 

DICHONDRA, pentand. digyn. Ca- 
Hr, a five parted perianthium. Corolla, 
monopetalous, five-parted, and deeply 
cut, ſomewhat bell-ſhaped, the length of 
the calyx. Pericarp. two roundiſh, uni- 
locular and monoſpermous capſules, 
Seeds, ſolitary and roundiſh. 

DICTAMNUS, decand. monogyn. 
Calyx, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5, patu- 
lous. Filaments, ſprinkled with glan- 
dulous points. Capſules, 5, coali: ed. 

DIGITALI3Z, ee angioſperm. 
Culyx, quinquepartite. Corolla, campa- 
nulated, quinquefid, ventricoſe. Capſule, 
o vate, bilocular. 

DILLENIA, polyand. polygyn. Ca- 
Yx, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5. Cupſules, 
(numerous) poly ſpermous, coalited, full 
of pulp. 

DIO DIA, tetrand. monogyn. Corolli, 
monopetalous, infundibuliform. Cup- 
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ſu le, bilocular, diſpermous. 
DIOSCOREA, diœc. hexand. Calyx, 
muſc. ſexpartite. Corolla, none. Calyx, 
fem. ſexpartite. Corolla, none. Styles, 
3. Capſule, trilocular, compreſſed. 
Seeds, 2, membranaceous. - 
DIOSMA, -pentand. monogyn. Coro 
la, pentapetalous. Necturium, crown- 
ſhaped, aboye the germen. Capſules, 
5, coalited. Seeds, hooded. 
DIOSPYROS, polygam. diœc. Calyx, 
bermaphrod. quadrifid. Corolla, urceo- 
lated, or bladder-like, quadrifid. Stammi- 
na, 8. Style, quadrifid. Berry, octo- 
ſpermous. Maſc. calyx, corolla, ſtamina, 
of the former. | 
DIPSACUS, tetrand. monogyn. Ca- 
H common, polyphyllens. Calyx, pro- 
per, ſuperior. 
DIRCA, octand. monogyn. Calyx, 
none. Corolla, tubular with the limb in- 
diſtinct. Staeina, longer than the tube. 
Berry, monoſpermous. | 
DODARTIA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, quinquedented. Corolla, under 
lip of, twice as long as the upper. Cap- 
ſule, bilocular, globoſe. | 
DODECATHEON, pentand. mono- 
gyn. Corolla, wheel-ſhaped, reflexed. 
Stamina, placed in the tube. Capſzle, 
unilocular, oblong. 


DOLICHOS, diadelph. decand. Vex:h- 


lum, baſis of, with callous knobs 2, ob- _ 


. parallel, compreſſing the als be- 
ow. 

DONATIA, triand. trigyn. Calyx, a 
triphyllous perianthium, with ſhort, ſu- 
bulated leaves ſtanding at a diſtance from 
one another. Corolla, from eight to ten 

etals of an oblong linear ſhape, twice as 
long as the calyx. Stamina, three ſubu- 
lated filaments the length of the calyx. 
Autheræ, roundiſh, didymous, aud two- 
lobed at the baſe. | | 

- DORONICUM, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
ſuperfl. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, 
ſimple. Culyx, ſcales of, in a double 


row, longer than the diſc. Seeds of the 


radius naked, without any pappus. 

DORSTENIA, tetrand. monogyn. 
Receptacle, common, monophyllous, car- 
nous, in which (carnous ſubſtance) the 
ſeeds neſtle ſingly. 8 

DRABA, tetradynam. ſiliculoſ. $S/17- 
cula, intire, oval-oblong ; with the valves 
a little plane, parallel to the partition, 
Style, none. | 

DRAC ANA, hexand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, ſexpartite, ereft. Filameuts, a 
little thicker about the middle. Berry, 
trilocular, monoſpermous, 

DRACOCEPHALUM, didyn. gym- 
noſperm. Corolla, throat of, inflated: 
upper lip concave. 

DRACONTIUM, gynand. polyand. 
Spatha, or ſheath, cymbiform or canoe- 
ſhaped. Spadzx, covered all over. Ca- 
lyx, none. Petals, 5. Berries, poly- 
ſpermous. 

DRIMYS, polyand. tetragyn. Calyx, 
a monophyllous, whole, and gaping pe- 
rianthium. Corolla, ſix egg-ſhaped, open 
petals. Stumina, numerous, cylindric, 
and ſliort filaments, thickeſt at the apex. 
Pericurp. four tetraſpermous, berries, 
ſomewhat of an egg-ſhape. Seeds, four, 
egg-ſhapped, and almoſt triangular. 


Receptacle, paleaceous. 


DROSERA, pentand. pentagyn. 4. 
yx, quinquehd. Petals, F. i Capſule 
unilocular, quinque val ved at top. Seeds. 
very many. f 

DRV AS, icoſand. polygyn. 


Cal 
octofid. Petals 8. Seeds, A 


with a train, 


long, hairy. 
DRYPIS, pentand.- trigyn. Cahx 
quinquedented. Petals, 5, Copſcle, 


opening at, if cut round horizontally, 
monoſpermous. | 
DURANTA, didynam. angioſperm, 
Calyx, quinquefid, ſuperior. Berry, te. 
traſpermous. Seeds, bilocular, 
EBENUS, diadelph. decand. Cal r, 
ſegments of, the length of the corolla, 
Corolla, with ſcarcely any ale. Seed, 1, 
rough. I 
ECHINOPHORA, pentand. digyn, 
Florets lateral, male; with the central 
one hermaphrodite. Seed, 1, ſunk into 
an indurated involucrum. 
ECHINOPS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſe. 
gregat. Calyx, uniflorous. Cerollule, 
tubulated, hermaphrodite. Receptacle, 
briſtly. Papprs, indiſtinct. 
ECHITES, contorted. Ord. Nat. 30. 
pentand. monogyn. Follicles, 2, long, 
ſtrait, Seeds, pappous. Corolla, infun- 
dibuliform, with the faux naked, 
ECHIUM, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, irregular, with the throat naked. 
EHRETIA, pentand: monogyn. Ber- 
ry, bilocular. Seeds, ſolitary, bilocular. 
Stigma, emarginated, | 4 
ELAAGNUS, tetrand. monogyn. 
Corolla, none. Calyx, quadrifid, campa- 
nulated, ſuperior. Plumb, below the 
campanulated calyx. | 
ELAOCARPUS, polyand. monogyn. 
Corolla, pentapetalous, lacerated. Cahr, 
pentaphyllous. Plamib, with a wrinkled 
kernel. | 
ELAIS, palmæ. Calyx, maſc. hexa- 
phyllous. Corollu, ſexfid. Stamina, b. 
Calyx, fem. hexaphyllous. Corolla, hexa- 
petalous. Stigmata, 3. Plumb, fibrous. 
Nt, or kernel, three-valved. f 
ELATE, palmæ. Calyx, maſc. . - » 
Corolla, tripetalous. Stamina, 3. Calſr, 
fem. . . . Corolla, tripetalous. Piſtil. i. 
Plumb, ovate, acuminated. 
ELATERIUM, moncœc. monand. Ca- 
h, maſe. none. Coro/la, hypocrateri- 
form. Calyx, fem. none. Corolla, hy- 
pocrateriform. Capſule inferior, unilo- 
cular, bivalved. | 
ELATINE, oCtand. tetragyn. Calyx, 
tetraphyllous. Petals, 4. Capſule, qua- 
drilocular, quadrivalyed, depreſſed. 
ELATOSTEMA, monec. pentand. 
Male-flowers. Calyx, none. Coro/la, fue. 
parted. Stamina, five filaments: Fe- 
male-flowers on the ſame plant. Ch, 
none. Corolla, none. Pericarp. a very 
ſmall oblong, bivalve, monoſpermous 
capſule. Seeds, ſingle and egg-ſhaped. 
ELEPHANTOPUS, ſyngeneſ. poly” 
gam. ſegregata. Culyculus, quadriflorous. 
Florets, ligulated or plane, hermaphs 
dite. Receptacle, naked, Pappas, brilt- 
ly. 
 ELLISIA, pentand. monogyn. Carole 
lu, monopetalous, infandibuliform- er 
ry,.carnous, bilocular. Szeds, 2, mu” 
cated, or ſet with ſmall raiſed points; 


10 ther- 
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ELVELA, cryptogam. fungi. Fun- 
vs, turbinated, or like an inverted cone. 
4 ELYMUS, triand. digyn. Calyx, la- 
teral, bivalved, aggregate, multiflorous. 
| EMBOTHRIUM, tetrand. monogyn. 
Caha, none. Corolla, four linear, ob 
lique petals. Stamina, four very ſhort 
flaments- Antbere, pretty large, ob- 
long, ſeated within the cavity of the 
etal. Pericarp. a round, unilocular 
follicle, ſharpened at both ends. Sreds, 
font or five in number, egg-ſhaped and 

compreſſed. Pets 2 
EMPETRUM, dicecia, triand. Ca- 
hs, maſe. tripartite. Corolla, tripeta- 
ous. | 
— Corolla, tripetalous. Styles, 9. 
berry, enneaſpermous or nine-ſeeded. 
EPACRIS, pentand. monogyn. Ca- 
hx, a five-parted perianthium.. Corol- 
%, monopetalous and tubular. N 
mina, five very ſhort filaments. Peri- 
carp, a roundiſh deprefſed quiuquelo- 
_ cular, quinquevalyular, gaping capſule. 
S:eds, numerous and very ſmall. _ 
_ EPHEDRA, dicecia, monadelph. A.- 
mentum, or Catkin, maſc. 
bifid. Corolla, none. Stamina, 7. An- 
there, 4, inferior; 3, ſuperior. Calyx, 
fem. bipartite, five-fold, one upon an- 
other. Corolla, none. Piſizls, 2. Seeds, 
2, covered by the calyx, reſembling a 
berry. a 
 EPIBATERIUM, moncec. hexand. 
Male flowers. Calyx, a double perian- 
thium, the outward one hexaphyllous 
or ſix-leaved, and very ſmall; the in- 
ward three-leaved, three times larger 
than the outer one, with egg-ſhaped 
leaves. Corolla, ſix petals ſmaller than 
the interior calyx, and roundiſh. Sta- 
ina, fix capillary filaments, crooked, 
end as long as the petals. Antberæ, 
roundiſh. Female flowers on the ſame 
plant. Calyx and corolla, as in the male. 
Pericurp. three roundiſh, monoſper- 
mous drupe. Seed, a kidney-ſhaped 
compreſſed nut, ſomewhat furrowed. 
EPIDENDRUM, gynand. diandria. 
Necturtum, turbinated, oblique, re- 
flexed. 
EPIMEDIUM, tetrand. monogyn. 
NMecturia, 4, eyathiform or cup-ſhaped, 
lying on the petals. Corolla, tetrape- 
talous. Caha, dropping off. S//7qua. 
EPIG/EA, decand. monogyn. Ca- 
bs, exterior, triphyllous; 
quinquepartite. Corolla, hy pocrateri- 
form. Capſule, quinquelocular. 
EPILOBIUM, octand. monogyn. Ca- 
15 hadi Petals, 4. Cagſale, ob- 
ug, inferior. 8 
. or. Seeds, pappous or 
EQUISETUM, cryptogam. filices. 
*/ic of peltated or ſhielded fructifica- 
tions, opening at the baſe, multivalved. 
ERANTHEMUM, diand. monogyn. 
88 quinquefid, with the tube fili- 
am. Anthere, without the tube. 
Strom, imple. Fruit, pace 
I, octand. monogyn. Calyx, 
"rapnyllous. Corollu, quadrifid. Fi- 
Pore inſerted into the receptacle. 
eln. bifid. Capſule, quadrilo- 
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perff. Recept » ſyngeneſ, polygam. ſu 


acle, naked, Pappus, hairy. 


Stamina, long. Calyx, fem. tri- 


Sta- 


Calyx of, 


interior, 


_ tary. 


Florets of the radius, linear, very nar- 
row. 

ERINUS, didynam, angioſperm. Ca- 
lyx, pentaphyllous. Core/la, limb of, 
quinquefid, equal; with its lobes emar- 
ginated, and upper lip very ſhort, re- 
flexed. Cap/zle, bilocular. _ 

ERIOCAULON, triand. trigyn. Ca- 
lyx, common, an imbricated capitu- 
lum or knob. Petals, 3, equal. 
aui na upon the germen. 

ERIOCEPHALUS, ſyngeneſ. poly- 


gam. neceſſ. Receptacle, a little vil- 


lous. Pappus, none. C.:lyx, decaphyl- 
lous, equal. Radius, florets of, 5. 
ERIOPHORUM,. triand. monogyn. 


Glumes, paleaceous, imbricated all 


round. Corolla, none. 8 
niſhed with a very long down. 

ERITHALIS, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, quinquepartite. Cahæ, urceo- 
lated or bladder like. Berry, decem- 
locular, inferior. 

ERVUM, diadelph. decand. Cahx, 
N the length of the co- 
rolla. 

ERYNGIUM, pentandria, digynia, 
Flowers, collected into a round head. 
Receptacle, paleaceous. | 

ERYSIMUM, tetradynam. ſiliquoſ. 
Siliqua, long, linear, exactly tetrago- 
nal. Cahx, cloſe. | 
_ ERYTHRINA, diadelphia, decandria. 
Calyx, bilabiatez the one lip above, 
the other below. Corolla, vexillum 
of, very long, lanceolated. | 
_ ERYTHRONIDUM, hexand. monogyn. 
Corolla, hexapetalons, campanulated z 
with a nectarium of two tubercles ad- 
hering to the inner baſe of every other 
petal. | 
ERYTHROXYLON, decand. trigyn. 
Calyx, turbinated. Corolla, petals of, 
each with a nectariferous emarginated 
ſcale at the baſe. Stamina, connected 
at the baſe. Plumb, bilocular. 

ETHULIA, ſyngenef. polygam. æ- 


qual. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, none. 


EUGENIA, iceſand. monogyn. Ca- 
lx, quadripartite, ſuperior. Petals, 4. 
Plumb, monoſpermous, quadrangular. 

_ EVODIA, tetrand. monogyn. Ca- 
hx, a tetraphyllous or four-leaved pe- 
rianthium. Corolla, four ſpatulated, 
ſharp and open petals. Stamina, four 
ſubulated filaments as long as the pe- 


tals. Perzcarp. four roundiſh, bivalve, 


monoſpermous capſules. Seeds, ſoli- 

EVOLVULDUS, pentandria, tetragyn. 
Calyx, pentaphyllons. Coro/la, quin- 
quefid, wheel-ſhaped. Capſule, trilo- 
cular. Seeds, ſolitary. 

EUONYMUS, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, pentapetalous. Capſule, pen- 
tagonal, quinquelocular, quinqueval- 
ved, coloured. Seeds, hooded. 

EUPATORIUM, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
æ qual. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, 
feathery. Calyx, imbricated, oblong. 
Style, ſemibifid, long. 

EUPHORBIA, dodecand. trigyn. Co- 
rolla, tetrapetalous or pentapetalous, 
placed on the calyx. Calyx, mono- 
phyllous, ventricoſe. Capſule, tricoc- 
cous. | 

. EUPHRASIA, didynam. angioſperm. 


Sta- 


Calyx, quadrifid, cylindrical. Cſuloe, 
bilocular, ovate-oblong. Antheræ, the 
ſhorter two, with the baſe of the one 
lobe terminated by a ſmall ſpine, 

EURYANDRA, polyand. trigyn. Ca- 
[yx, a pentaphyllous or five-leaved pe- 
rianthium with ſmall, roundiſh, and 
concave leaves. Corolla, three round- 
iſh, hollow petals, longer than the ca- 
lyx. Stamina, very many capillary fi- 
laments very much dilated at the apex. 
Pericarp. three egg-ſhaped follicles 
containing ſeveral ſeeds. 

EXACUM, tetrand. monogyn. C. 
hx, tetraphyllous. Corolla, quadrifid, 


with the tube globular. Capſule, two- 


furrow, bilocular, polyſpermous, open- 
ing at the top. 
EXCOECARIA, diacia, triand. A. 
mentum, maſc. naked. Calyx, none. 
Corolla, none. Amentum, fem. naked. 
Calyx, none. Corolla, none. Style, 3. 
Capſule, tricoccous. | 
FAGARA, tetrand. monogyn. Calyx, 
vadrifid. Corolla, tetrapetalous. Cap- 
fol bivalved, monoſpermous. __ 
FAGONIA, decand. monogyn. Ca- 
lyx, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5, cordate. 
Capſule, quinquelocular, ten-yalyed, 
with the cells monoſpermous. 
FAGUS, moneecia polyand. Cahæ, 
2naſc. quinquefid, campanulated. Co- 
rolla, none. Stamina, 12, Calyx, fem. 
quadridented. Corolla, none. Styles, 3. 
Capſule, (the calyx before) muricated, 
quadrivalved. Seeds, 2. 
FERRARIA, gynand. triand. mono- 


gynous. Spaths, or ſheaths, uniflorous. 


Petals, 6, wavingly-curled. Stzgmata, 
cucullated or cowled. Capſule, trilo- 
cular, inferior. 

FERULA, pentand. digyn. Fruit, 
eval, comprefled-plane, with 3 ſtriæ 
on each ſide. | | 

FESTUCA, triand. digyn. Calyz, 
bivalved, Spicula, or partial ſpike, ob- 
long, a little roundiſh, with the glumes 
acuminated. 

FEVILLEA, dicecia, pentand. Ca- 
hx, muſc. quinquefid. Corolla, quin- 
quefid. Stamina, 5. Necturium fil a- 
ments, 5, connivent, or cloſing toge- 
ther. Calyx, fem. quinquefid. Styles, 3. 
Apple, hard, trilocular, with a hard 
ark. 

FICUS, polygam. tricecia. Recepta- 
cle, common, turbinated, carnous, con- 
nivent, incloſing the florets either in 
the ſame, or in a diſtin&> one. Calyx 
auaſc. tripartite. Corolla, none. Sta- 
mina, 3. Calyx, fem. quinquepartite, 
Corolla, none. Piſtil, 1. Seed, 1. 

FILAGO, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſuperfl. 
Receptacle, naked. Pappus, none. Ca- 
lx, imbricated. Florets, fem. placed 
amongſt the ſcales of the calyx. 

FLAGELLARIA, hexand. trigynia. 
Calyx, ſexpartite. Corolla, none. Ber- 
ry, monoſpermous. 

FONTINALIS, cryptogam. muſci. 
Anthera, hooded. Culyptra, or cover- 
ing of the anthera, ſeſſile, incloſed in a 
perichztium, or empalement of leafets 
different from thoſe on the other parts 
of the plant. 
 FORSKOHLEA, decand. pentagyn. 
Calyx, pentaphyllous, longer than the 

| | corolla, 
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tmall emarginated petals. 


corolla. Petals, 10, fpatulated, or like 
a ſurgeon's ſpatula, z. e. roundiſh be- 
fore, with a linear narrow baſe. 

FRAGARIA, icoſand. polygyn. Ca- 
lyx, decemfid. Petals, 5. Receptacle 
of the ſeeds, ovate, in the form of a 
berry, deciduous. 

FRANKENIA, hexand. monogynia. 
Chr, quinqueftd, infundibuliform. Pe- 
tals, 5. Stigma, ſexpartite. Ciꝑſule, 
unilocular, three-valved. 

FRAXINUS, polygam. dicec. Ch, 
hermaphrod. none, or quadripartite. 
Corolla, none, or tetrapetalous. Sta- 
mina, 2. Piſtil, x. Seed, 1, lanceola- 
ted. Piſtil, fem. lanceolated. 

 FRITIL.LAKIA, hexand. monogyn. 
Corolla, hexapetalous, campanulated, 
with a nectariferous cavity above the 
heel in each petal. Stamm, as long 
as the corolla. 

FUCHSIA, tetrand. monogyn. Co- 
ro/la, monopetalous, infundibuliform; 
the limb octofid. Berry inferior, qua- 
drilocular, poly ſpermous. 

FUCUS, cryptogam. alge. Maſe. 
de ſicles lined with ſhort hairs. Fer. 
veſicles overſpread with grains, im- 
merſed in their ſubſtance, and a little 
prominent at top. Seeds, ſolitary. » 

FUMARIA, diadelph. pentand. Ca- 
lx, diphyllous. Corolla, ringent. Fi- 
taments, 2, membranaceous, each with 
3 autheræ. 

GAHNIA, hexand. monogyn. Culyx, 
an involucrum with 2 or 5 flowers. 
Corolla, bivalve. Stamina, 6 capillary 
and very ſhort filaments. Arthere, li- 
near, ſharp-pointed at the apex, and as 


long as the corolla. Pericurp. none. 


Seed, ſingle and oblong. 

GALANTHUS, hexand.. monogyn. 
Petals, 3, concave. Nedtarium, of 3 
Stigma, 
ſimple. 

GALAX, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, hypocrateriform. Calyx, deca- 
phyllous. Gupſzle, unilocular, bival- 
ved, elaſtic. 

GALEGA, diadelph. decand. Calyx, 
of ſubulated, nearly equal, dents or 
ſegments. Leg:-e, with oblique ſtriæ, 
and ſeeds lying between them. 

GALENIA, octand. digyn. Culyx, 
trifid. Corollu, none. Capſule, round- 
ith, diſpermous. 

GALEOPSIS, didynam. gymnoſperm. 
Corolla, upper lip of, a little crenated, 
2rched; under lip more than biden- 
tate. | 

GALIUM, tetrand. monogyn. Co- 
rolls, monopetalous, plane. Seeds, 2, 
roundifh. N 


GARCINIA, dodecand. monogynia. 


Calyx, tetraphyllous, inferior. Petals, 
4, Berry, octoſpermous, crowned with 
a thield-like ſtigma. 

GARDENTIA, pentandria, monogyn. 
contorted. Ord. nat 39. Berry, in- 
ferior, polyſpermous. Style, elevated, 
bilobous.. Cahæ, of vertical ſegments. 

GARIDELLA, decand. trigyn. Cu- 
lyx, pentaphyllovs,. leaves reſembling 
flower-petals. Nedorta, 5, bilabiate, 


bifid. Cup/ules, adhering together, po- 


Jy ſpermous. 
AURA, octand. monagyn- . Cilyx, 
quadrifid, tubular. Corolla, pentape- 
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talous, petals riſing upwards. Nut, in- 


ferior, monoſpermous, quadrangular. 


GAULTHERIA, decand. monogyn. 
Calyx exterior, diphyllous; interior, 
quinquefid. Corollu, ovate. Nectari- 
um, of 10 ſhort ſubulated points. Cap- 
ſule, quinquelocular, covered with the 
interior calyx formed. into the ſhape 
of a berry. | 

GENIOSTOMA, pentand. monogyn. 
Calyx, a turbinated quinquefid perian- 
thium. Corolla, monopetalous, and tu- 
bular. Stamina, 5 ſhort filaments. An- 
there, oblong. Seeds, very numerous, 
and ſubangulated, placed on a filiform. 
receptacle, | 

GENIPA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, rotiform or wheel-ſhaped. Sig- 
ma, club-ſhaped. Berry, bilocular.. 
Seeds, neſtling, in a carnous ſubſtance, 
cordate. — | 

GENISTA, diadelph.. decand. Ca- 
lyx, bilabiate; upper lip bidented; un- 
der one tridentate. Vexillum, oblong, 
reflexed, or turned back from the piſtil 
and ſtamina. 

GENTIANA, pentand. digyn. Co- 
rolla, monopetalous. Capſule, bival- 
ved, unilocular. Receptacles, 2, lon- 
gitudinal. A. | 

GEOFFRAA, diadelph. decand. Ca- 
lx, quinquefid, Plumb, ovate. Ker- 
nel, compreſſed. | 

GERANIUM, monadelph..decandria, 

monogynous. Stig mata, 5. Fruit, ro- 
ſtrated, pentacoccous. ä 
GERARDIA, didynam. angiofperm. 
C:lyx, quinquefid. Corollu, bilabiate : 
under lp tripartite ; ſide-lobes emar- 
ginated, and middle one bipartite. 
Capſule, bilocular, gaping. 

GEROPOGON, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
#qual. Receptacle, paleaceous, with 
the points of the pale ſharp or briſtly. 


_ Calyx, ſimple. Seeds of the diſc, with a 


feathered pappus ; thoſe of the radius 
with a pappus of 5 ariſtz or awns. 

GESNERIA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, quinquefid, placed on the ger- 
men, Corolla, incurvated, and then 
recurvated.. Caꝑſule inferior, bilocu- 
lar. 

GETHYLLIS, dodecand; monogyn. 
Spatha, or ſheath. Corolla, ſexfid. Sta- 
mi na, in ſix different directions. Cap- 
ſuule, triloc ular. 8 

GEUM, icoſand. polygam.. Calyx, 
decemfid. Petals, 5, Seeds, each with 
a jointed awn. | | 

GINGIDIUM, pentand. digyn. Ca- 
hæ, an involucrum, with about fix li- 
near leaves. Corolla, 5 ovato-lanceo- 
lated petals. Stamina, 5 filaments. An- 
there, roundiſh. - Pericarp. an ovato- 
truncated fruit, with eight Qriz. Seeds, 
2, ſtriated 3: in ſome places plane, in 
others couvex. 

GINORA, dodecand. monogyn. Ca- 
lyx, ſexfid. Petals, 6. Cſule, unilo- 
cular, quadrivalved, coloured, poly- 
ſpermous. | 


_ GLADIOLUS, triand..monogyn. Co- 
r6111, ſexpartite, ringent. Stamina, a- 


ſcending, or bending upwards. 

_ GLAUX, pentand. monogyn. Cihæ, 
monophyllons. Corolla, none. Cap- 
ſale, unilocular, quinquevalved, penta- 
ſpermous. 


Anthbere, each pair of, co 


fem. pentaphyllous. Corolla, pentape- 


back the vexillum with its point. 


GLECOMA, didynam. gymnolyern 


ming together 


into the form of a croſs. alyx, quin.. 


efid.. | 
GLEDITSIA, polygam. dicc. C., 
hr, hermaphrod. quadrifid. Corolla 
tetrapetalous. Stamina, 6. Piftil, 1 
Legumen. Cahr, muſc. triphyllous. 5. 
rollu, tripetalous. Stumina, 6. Calyx, 


? 


talous. Piſtil, 1. Legumen. 
GLINUS, dodecand. pentagyn, (Ce 
lyx, pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. Nec. 
turium, of bifid briſtles, Gapſule, quin- 
queangular, quinquelocular, quinque- 
valved, polyſpermous. | 
GLOBULARIA, tetrand. monogyn, 
Calyx, common, imbricated; proper one, 
tabulated, inferior. Florets, with the 
upper lip bipartite, and the under one 
tripartite. Receptacle, paleaceous. 
 GLOCHIDION, monœc. ſyngenef. 
Calyx, none. Corolla, 6 egg-ſhaped 
concave petals. Stamina, 3 very ſmall 
inconſpicuous filaments. Authera, cy. 
lindric and ereft. Female- flowers. 
Calyx, none. Corolla, 6 parted. Peri- 
earp. a depreſſed roundiſh capſule with 
6-cells. Seeds, roundiſh and ſolitary. 
GLORIOSA, hexand. monogyn. C- 
rolla, hexapetalous, undulated, reflex- 
ed. Style, oblique. | 
GLYCINE, diadelph. decand. Calyx, 
bilabiate. Corolla, carina of, turning 


GLYCYRRHIZA, diadelph. decand. 
Calyx, bilabiate; upper lip tripartite, 
and the under one intire. Legumen, 
ovate, compreſſed. | 

GMELINA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, nearly quadridented. Corolla, 
quadrifid, campanulated. Anihere, 2 
bipartite, 2 ſimple. Plumb, with the 
kernel bilocular. 

GNAPHALIUM, ſyngeneſ. polygam- 
ſuperfl. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, 
feathered. Cahx, imbricated ; with 
the marginal ſcales roundiſh, ſcarions, 
coloured. 

GNETUM, moncec. adelph. Amer- 
tum, catkin, maſc. ſingle ſcale. Co- 
rolla, none. Filument, I. Anthere, a 
pair. Cuyx, fem. of the. ſame form. 
Corolla, none. Style, with the ſtigma 
trifid. Plumb, monoſpermous. 

GNIDIA, octandi monogyn. Chr, 
infundibuliform, quadrifid. Petals, 4, 
inſerted into the calyx. Seed, 1, ſome- 
what reſembling a berry. | 

GOMPHRENA, pentand. digyn. C:- 
hx, coloured;. exterior one, triphy!- 
lous, (diphyllous); with 2 carinated 
connivent leafets. Nectarium, cylin- 
drical, decemdcnted, or having 10 
dents or teeth. Gipſule, monoſper- 
mous. | 
 GORTERIA, ſyngenef. polygam. fru- 
ſtran. Receptacle, naked. Pappui, 2 
ly. Florets of the radius, ligulate 
or plane. Ci, imbricated with ſpi- 
nous ſcales: n 

 GO8SSYPIUM, monadelph- polyand: 
Calyx, double; exterior one wha 4 
C:pſule, quadrilocular. Seeds, wrape n 
wool, (cotton). 05 

GOUANIA, polygam. mow * 
hx, hermaphrod quinqueſid | 580 A 
none. Anthere, 5, covered wit 1 
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ic calyptra or hood. Style, triſid. tetrap * ous. etals, 4. Nut, ty o- Fruit, eln tical, em inated, com- | | 
mw Ui. to the receptacle of the horned, bilocular. 85 preſſe d, ciated: L thin border. | 1 
flower, diviſible into three ſeeds. Muſp. HAMELLIA, pentandria, monogyn. Corolla, difform, inflexed, emarginated. 1 
like the hermaphrodite, but wanting Coralla, quinquefid. Berry, quinquelo- Involucrum, dropping off. | 1 
the germen and ſtigma. 7 cular, inferior. polyſper mous. ; HERMANNIA, monadelph. peatand. | "_ 
GRATIOLf, Maude monogyn. Ge; ; HARTOGTA, mania, peptandris. peutagynous. - Capſule, qninqueloae: un 
rolln, irregular. Stamina, 2, ' barren. Calyx, maſc. pentaphyllous. Petals, 5. lar. Pet als, at the baſe ſemitubula- | |} 
Capſule, bilocular. Cahæ, heptaphyl- Cuyx, fem. triphy llous. Petak, 5. Sta- ted, obliaue. | 8 | 11 
lous, or ſeyen-leaved;. with two leaves  7/9:4%4, 5 barren and 5 caſtrated. Gip- HERNANDIA, moncecia, triandria.. 


exterior, patulous. - | fules, 3. Seeds, arillated or incloſed Calyx, maſc. tripartite. Corollu, tripe- 
GREWIA, gynand. polyand. mono- in a deciduous caſe. 


7 . ._ - + talons. Calyx, fem. truncated, quite 
gynous. Ca, pentaphyllous. Pe- _ HASSELQUISTIA, pentand, digyn. intire. Corolla, hexapetalons. Plumb, 
tals, 5, each with a neCtariferous ſcale Fruits, quite ſmooth. Seeds of the ra= hollow, open at the mouth or upper 
at the baſe. Berry, quadrilocular. Aus, oval, plane, marginated, in the part, with a looſe kernel. 

GRIAS, polyand- monogyh. Cre, middle convex z. thoſe of the: diſc he- HERNIARIA,  pentandria, digynia. 
tetrapetalous, Cahæ, quadrifid. Stig miſpher ical, urceolated, or in ſhape . Calyx, quinquepartite. Corolla, none. 

d, ſeſſile, cruciform., Plumb, with like an inflated bladder. . Stamina, 5, barren. Cagſule, mono- 
the kernel eight-furrqwed,' ,  « HEBENSTRETIA, didynam. angio- | . 


1 8 0 ſpermous. 
GRIELUM, decand. pentagyn. Ca- ſperm.” Cahx, emaginated, divided HESPERIS, tetradynam. ſiliquoſ. 
Petals, turned obliquely, Glandule, 


a h x, quinquefid. Petals, 5.  Filaments, below. Gorella, unilabiate, the lip ri- 
perſiſting. Seedcaſes, 5, monoſper- ſing upwards, quadrifid. Cagſule, diſ- within the ſhorter ſtamina. . Sziigua, 
| Permous. Stampra,. inſerted into the almoſt upright. Stigena, forked at the 


mous. | 1 
baſe, connivent or cloſing at the top. | 1 
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GRISLEA, octand. monogyn. Ca- margin of the limb of the corolla. 
HEDERA, pentand. monogyn- Pe- Calyx, cleſe. 


kr, quadrifid. Petels, a, from the in- 5 | 
HEUCHERA, pentand; digyn. Pe- 


ciſures of the calyx. Filamente, very tale, & olleng. Berry, pentaſpermous, 1 
e i. 5c» tally... Copfolc, biratated, Llloculer: 11 
Capſule, globoſe, ſuperior, unilocular, 5 .BEDYOTIS, tetrand. monogyn. C9 | HIBISCUS, monadelphia, . polyand. | 1 


poly ſpermauns. %a, monopetaleus, infundibuliform. | Calyx, double; exterior one polyphyt-- 14 81 

GRONOVIA, pentandria, monogyn. Cupſule, bilecular, polyſpermous, in- lous. Capſule, quinquelocul ar, poly- | 1 
Petals, 5; and flaming inſerted inte a ferior. ” ſpermous. | IE | 
campanulated calyx. Berry, dry, mo- BEDYSARUAL. diadelph. decand. HIERACIUM, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 1 
noſpermous, inferio . Corolla, carina of, tranſverſely obtuſe. æqual. Receptacle, naked. Cilyx, im- 1 

GUATACUM, decand. monggyn. Co- Legamen, with monoſpermous joints. bricated, ovate. Pappus, ſimple, ſoſſile. | | Fj 
Ja, quinquefid, unequale-' Petals, 3, HEIST ERIA, decandria, monogyn. AHIELH, bexand. monogyn. Culyx, | 441 
inſerted 18to-the caly x. » Gaplt#les au- Chu quinquefid. Petals, 5. Plumb,. hexaphyllous. Corolla, ſexfid, very — 14 
gulated, trilocular or quinquelogular;: on a very large coloured calyx. | 1 


long. Berry, inferior, bilocular, poly- 
GUEFTARDA; - monecia, heptand. HELENIUM, ſyngeneſ. poly gam. ſu- ſpermous: 


Calyx, maſc.. cylindricals . Carolls, ſep- . perth: Rec e ptaules naked in the middle, HIPPOCRATEA 


„ triand. monogyn. oy} 
teinfid, infundibuliform. Cahæx, fem. under the rod/us Paleaceous. Puppus, Cahn, quinquepartite. Petals, 5, Cap- . 
cylindrical. Corolla, ſeptemfid. Pz- of 5 ſhort aw: Gaz, ſimple, multi- ſuleg, 3, obcordate. 1 8 ITS | 
Jah 1. Pliunb, qr. f partite. Florats of the radius ſemitrifid. 


HIPPOCREPIS, diadelphia, decand. Ih | 


GUILANDINA, decand. monogyn. HELIANTHus, polygam. fruſtran,, Legumen, compreffed, crooked, with 


Cx, monophyllous, hypacrateriform;-: Receptacles paleaceens, plane Pap- many incifions on the interior ſuture. 
Petals, inſerted into the neck; of, the ps, diphyllous.. Calyx, imbricated, the HIPPOMANE, moncocia, adelph.. 44 
6alyx, nearly equal. Leger: ſcales ſtanding a little aut at the tops. maſt. Amentum. Periauthiun, bifid. | 1 11 
GUNDELIA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. HEEICTERES, gynand. decand. Corolla, none. Perianthium, fem. tri- 11 
ſegregat. Cajyx,. ſcaree any, quingque».. pentagynous. C, monophyllous, fid. Coralla, none. Stigma, tripartite. 1 
Horous, Florets, tubular, hermaphra- 1 oblique. 1 Petals, 5. Necturium, af $5 Plumb, or capſule, tricoccous. » F 1 
ate, Receptacle, briſtly. Pappas, ſcarce , petal like leafets. Cagſulrs, intorted HIP POPHA, dicecia. tetrand. Ca- 118} 
perceptible, or. twiſted inwards. 8 tix, maſc. bipartite. Corolla, none. 1 
GUNNERA, £ynand. diand. Amen- HELIOCARPUS, dodecand. digyn. Cal 


| Y, fem. bifid. Corolla, none. Style, 1. | 
Pn uniflorous fcales. Calyx, none. » Calyx, tetraphylloys. Petals, 4, Styles, Berry, monoſpermous. ä 


„„, none. Cermen, bidentate, ſimple, Gap/wle, bilocular, compreſt. HIPPURIS, monand. monogyn. Ca- | SED | 
Mets a. Seed h Ji abou 115 ſed, radiated lengthwiſe on each Ge. He, none. Petals, none. Stigma, m- 

GYPSOPHILA, gecand: digyn. C— HELIOPHILA, tetradynam. filiquoſ. ple. Seed, 1. Rep 

2 e campanulated, an- Necfuria, 2, recurvated towards the HIRAE A, deeandria, trigynia. Ci- 

Uatec. eta S, 55 


ovate, ſeſſile. Cap- veſicular baſe of the calyx, - sr, pentaphyllous. Potals, roundiſh, . 
Jule, globoſe, unilocular. 1 


i 
p EE ILIOTROPIUM, pentand. mono» unguiculated. Seeds, 3, bilabiated. Ill 
— HAEMANTHUS, hexand,.monogyn. gyn. Corolla, hypocrateriform, quin- Vid. Gen. Plant. edit. 6. p- 374. 8 1 
wolucrugn, hexaphyllous, multifo- quafid. with leſſer dents iuterjected al- HIRI ELLA, pentandria, monogyn. "bt! 


Ber,  Corello, ſexpartite, ſuperior. » ternately; the throat cloſed up by Petals, 5: Filamente, very long, per- 
Berry, trilocular. R 


| - £54 mall orches formed in the corolla it- fiſting, ſpiral. Be „ -monoſpermous; 

HAEMATOXYLUM, decand. mondo; ſelf Gt . +.--.* "Fab Style, Fer Fs 5 | 

0% Ch, quinquepartite. Petals, 3. HELLEZORUS, , polyand. polygyn. HOLCUS, polygam. monœcia. Ca. 
uſule, lanceolated, unilocular, bi- . Calyx, none. Petals, 5, or more. Nec- D, hermaphrod. Glume, uniflorous 

3 the valves navieular or keel — targa, bilabiated, tubular. Gapfecles, or biflorous. Carolla, glume with an 

ed like a boat. poly ſpenrmous, a little erect. 


14 


— 
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| 3 awn. Stamina, 3. Styles, 2. Seed, 1. 1 
| HALESIA, dodecand, monogyn. Ca- HELONIAS, hexand. trigyn. Co- Calyx, maſe. glume bivalved. Corolla, - #1: 
2 quadridented, ſuperior. Corolla, rolla, hexapetalous. Calyx, none. G4p- none. Stamina, 3. | | l 
RIG, Nat, quadrangular, diſper- /ule, trilocular. | HOLOSTEUM, triand.. trigyn. Ca- 1 4 
5 WT | LA TR HEMEROCALLIS, hexand. mono Ja, pentaphyllous. Petals, . 5. Cap 11:41 
cih LLERIA, didynam,. angioſperm. gyn. Corolla, campanulated, with the A unilocular, nearly cylindrieal, wht 
LOB triſid. Corolla, quadrifid., Fi. tube cylindrical. Stamina, . declining opening at top. 1 — | 1 4 
8 inte langer than the corolla. Ber- downwards. |  HORDEUM, Calyx, lateral, bival- 11 
ful * bilocular. (Fruit not vet HEMIONITIS,. cryptogam. filices. ved, uniflorous, triple. 5 81 1 
Mar „PFrucliſcations in lines decuſſated or HOPEA, polyadelph. polyand. CG . 
1 pp MELIS, tetrand. digyn.. I croſſing one another. lx, quinquefid, ſuperior. Corollu, pens | 
% Ttiphyllous, Culza, Proper, HEKACLE UNI, pentandria, digyn. tapetalous. —_— many, coalited 


into 


- 


[14] | 


into 5 pincils. Style, 1. Plumb, with 
a trilocular kernel. 

HORMINUM, didynam. gymnoſperm. 
C.1lyx, campanulated, with four ſeg- 
ments nearly equal, the 4th larger, 
emarginated. Corolla, upper lip of, 
CONCAVE. | 


HOTTONIA, pentandria, monogyn. 


Corolla, hypocrateriform, Stamina, 
placed in the tube of the corolla, Cap- 
ſule, unilocular. | 

HOUSTONIA, tetrand. monogynia. 
Corolla, monopetalous, infundibuliform. 
Capſule, bilocular, diſpermous, ſuperior. 

HUGONIA, monadelph. decand pen- 
tagynous. Corolla, pentzpetal. Plumb, 
with the kernel ſtriated. 

HUMULUS, dicec. pentand. Calyx, 
maſc. pentaphyllons. Corolla, none. 
Calyx, fem. monophyllous, patent ob- 
liquely, intire. Corolla, none. Styles, 2. 
Seed, 1, within the calyx, conſifting of 
one large leaf. 


HUDSONIA, dodecand. monogyn. 


Corolla, none. (Calyx, pentaphyllous, 
tubulated. Stamina, 15. Capſule, uni- 
locular, three-valved, triſpermous. 

HURA, maſc. Amentum, imbricated. 
Periantbium, truncated. Corolla, none. 
Filaments, cylindrical, peltated on the 
top, ſurrounded with numerous or dou- 
ble antheræ. Calyx, fem none. Co- 
ella, none. Style, infundibuliform. 
Stigma, duodecimfid. Capſule, twelve- 
celled. Seed, in each cell, 1. 

HYACINTHUS, hexand. monogyn. 
Corolla, campanulated, 3 melliferous 
pores at the top of the germen. 

HYDNUM, cryptagam. fungi. Fun. 
2:5, horizontal, echinated or prickly on 
the under fide. ' 

HYDRANGEA, decand. digyn. Cap- 
ſule, bilocular, biroſtrated, cut round, 
or -parting horizontally. 

HYDRASTIS, polyand, polygyn. Ca- 
lyx, none. Petals, 3. Nectaria, none. 
Berry, compoſed of monoſpermous a- 
cini. 

HYDROCHARIS, diœc. octand. en- 
neand. Maſc. ſpatha, diphyllous. Ca- 
Hæ, trifid. Corolla, tripetalous. F/la- 
nent, the 3 interior ones ſtyliferous. 
Calyx, fem. trifid. Corolla, tripetalous. 
Styles, 6. Capſule, ſexlocular, poly- 
{permous, inferior. 

HYDROCOTYLE, pentand. dipyn. 
Umbel, ſimple. Involucrum, tetraphyl- 
lous. Petals, intire. Seeds, half-round, 
compreſſed. | 

HYDROLEA, pentand. digyn. Cahr, 
pentaphyllous. Corolla, rotaceous. Fi- 
lurmnenta, at the baſe, cordate. Capſule, 
bilocular, bivalv ed. 

HYDROPHYLLUM, pentand. mono- 
gyn. Corolla, campanulated, with 5 
melliferous longitudinal ſtriæ on the 
2nſide. Stigma, bifid. Capſule, glo- 
doſe, bivalved. 

HYMENZA, decand. monogyn. Ca- 
Hæ, quinquepartite. Petals, 5, nearly 
_ Style, intorted. Legumen, full 
of meally pulp. 

HYOSCYAMUS, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, infundibuliform, obtuſe. Sta- 
nina, inclining to one ſide. Capſule, 
covered, bilocular. 

HYOSERIS, ſyngenef. polygam. ,x- 
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qual. Receptacle, naked. Calyx, near- 
ly equal. Pappus, hairy, or ſcarce 
perceptible. 

HY PECOUM, 'tetrand. digyn. Ca- 
Y, diphyllous. Petals,-4; the ex- 
terior two larger, trifid. Fruit, ſili- 

ua. 

HYPERICUM, polyadelph. polyand. 
Calyx, quinquepartite. Petals, 5. Fila- 
neut, many, coalited, at the baſe, in- 
to 5 pencils. Cup/ule, AE FLE 1 

HYPNUM, cryptogam. 'muſci. An- 
thera, operculated, or with a lid. Ca- 
lyptra, ſmooth. Filument, lateral, ri- 
fog out of a periehœtium, z. e. a tuft 
of leafets different from the other 
leaves of the plait. | 

HY POCHOERITS, fyngeneſ polygam. 
æqual. Receptacle, paleaceous Calyx, 
a little imbricated. Pappus, plumy. 

HY POXIS, hexand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, ſexpartite, perſiſting, ſuperior. 


Capſule, narrowing at the baſe. Calyx, 


glume bivalved. | 
-HYSSOPUS, didynam. gymnoſperm. 


Corolla, inferior lip of, crenated with 
an intermediate denticle. 
ſtraight, ſtanding aſunder. 


Stamina, 
 JACQUINIA, peatand. monogynia. 
Corolli, decemfid. Stamina, inſerted 
mous. 15 
IASIONE, ſyngeneſ. monogam. Ca- 


into the receptacle. Berry, monoſper- 


lyx, common, decaphyllous. Corolla, 


pentapetalous, regular. Capſule, infe- 
rior, bilocular. Een | 
IAMBOLIFERA, octand. monogyn. 


C:lyx, quadridented. Corolla, tetrape- 


talous, infundibuliform. Filament, a 
little plane. Stigma, ſimple. 


IASMINUM, diand. monogyn. - Co- 


rolla, quinquefid. Berry, dicoccous. 


Seeds, arillated. Arthere, within the 


tube. | 


IATROPHA, moncec. adelph. Ca- 
Hæx, maſc. none. 


Corolla, monopeta- 
lous, infundibuliform. Stamisa, 10, 
one alternately longer than another. 
Calyx, fem. none. Corolla, pentapeta- 


lous, patent. N 3, bifid. Cagſiele, 
* | | 


trilocular. See 


IBERIS, tetradynam. filiculoſa. Co- 


rolla, irregular; the two exterior pe- 
tals larger than the interior ones. S- 
licula, poly ſpermous, emarginated. 
ILExX, tetrand, tetragyn. Calyx, qua- 
dridentate. Corolla, rotaceous. Style, 
none. Berry, monoſpermous. | 
ILLECEBRUM, pentand. monogyn. 
Cahx, pentaphyllous, cartilaginous. Co- 
rolla, none. Stigma, ſimple. Capſule, 
quinquevalved, monoſpermous. - 
ILLICIUM, dodecand. octogyn. Ca- 


x, tetraphyllous, deciduous. Petals, 


Nectaria, 8, petaloid, ſubulated. Sa- 
mina, 16, with bifid antheræ. Capſules, 
ovate, compreſſed, monoſpermous. 

IMPATIENS, ſyngeneſ. monogam. 


Cihx, diphyllous. Corolla, pentapeta- 


lous, irregular, with hooded nectarium. 
Capſule, ſuperior, quinquevalved. 
IMPERATORIA, pentand. digynia. 
Fruit, roundiſh, compreſſed, in the 
middle gibbous, ſurrounded with a bor- 
der. Petals, inflexed-cmarginated. 
INDIGOFERA, diadelph. decandria. 
Calzx, patent. Corolla, the carina of, 


_ mata, 2, ſeſſile. Capſule; with flocky 


the female flower, bilocular within th 


tubular. Capſules, recurved, polyſper+ 


naked, obtuſe, 


ſule, unilocular. 


ſeſſile, naked, with roundiſh ſeeds. 


- rior. Petals, 4 or 5. Cupſuley quadri- 


furniſhed with a ſubulated | 
ſpur on each fide. Legumen, r 15 
INULA, ſyngeneſ. polygam, ſuperfl. 
Receptacle, naked. Pappus, ſimple. * 
there, at the baſe, ending in two bri. 
Mes. V4 | 
TPOMOEA, pentand. monogyn. . 
roll, infundibuliform. a 
headed. Capſule, trilocular. 1 5 
IRIS, triand. monogyn. Corolla, ſex. 
partite. Petals, alternately reflexed. 
St:gmata, petaliform, or reſembling pe. 
tals. | ; 
IRESINE, dicec. pentand. | 
maſc. diphyllons. Croll "Ar 
lous, Nectaria, 5. Culyx, fem. diphyl- 
lous. Corolla, pentapetalous. Sti. 


eeds. | 
ISATIS, tetradynam. ſiliquoſ. $;1;. 
qua, lanceolated, unilocular, monofj 
mous, deciduous, bivalved ; the valves 
navicular or canoe-ſhaped. 
ISCHAMUM, polygam. moncec. (+ 
lx, hermaphrod. - Glume, biflorous. 
Corolla, bivalved. Stamina, 3. Styles, 
2. Seed, 1. Calyx, maſc. and corolla, 
as in the former. Stamina, 3. | 
ISNARDIA, tetrand. monogyn. Co- 
rolli, none. Cahx, quadrifid. Capſule, 
quadrilocular, girt with the calyx. 
ISOETES, cryptogam. filices. Au. 
thera, of the male flower, within the 
baſe of the frons or leaf. Cpſule, of 


baſe of the frons. _ . 


1SOPYRUM, N N Cie 
lyx, none. Petals, 5. Nectaria, triſid. 


mous. ' * " 

ITEA, pentand. monogyn, Petals, 
long, inſerted into the calyx. Cagſule, 
unilocular, bivalvec. 

IVA, moncœc. pentand. Maſc. cahr, 
common, triphyllous. Florets, of the 
diſc, monopetalous, quinqueſid. Re- 
ceptacle, divided by ſmall hairs. Cahx, 
fem? . . ... Florets, of the radius, 5. 
Corolla, none. Styles, 2, long. Seed, 


JUGLANs, monœc. polyand. Chr, 
maſc. monophyllous, ſquamiform. (o- 
rolla, ſexpartite. Filaments, 18. Ca- 
Ya, fem. quadrifid, ſuperior. Corolla, 

uadripartite. Styles, 2. Plumb, with 
— kernel. 

JUNCUS, hexand. monogyn- Cahz, 

hexaphyllous. Corolla, none. Cap- 


JUNGEMANNIA, cryptogam. algz- 
Maſe. (flower), pedunculated, naked. 
Anthera, quadrivalved. Fem. (flower), 

JUNIPERUS, dicecia, monadelphi2- 
maſe. Amentum, calyx of, ſcales: (o- 
rolla, none. Stamina, 3. Cahz, fem. 
tripartite. Petals, 3. Styles, 3. Berry, 
triſpermons, unequal by means of three 
tubercles of the indurated calyx adhe - 
ring to it. | 5 

JUSSIAEA, decand. monogyn. a 
quadripartite or quinquepartite, upe 


locular or quinquelocular, oblong 5 
pening at the angles. Seeds, numerous, 
minute. 


JUSTICIA, diand. monogyn. * 
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3 ringent- Capſule, bilocular, part- 


ing with an elaſtic-ſpring at the heel. 
Stamina, with only one anthera. 

IXIA, triand. monogyn. Corolla, hex- 
apetalous, patent, equal. Stzgmata, 3, 
a little upright and patulous. 

NORA, tetrand. monogyn. Corolla, 
monopetalous, infundibulifarm, long, 
ſupegior- Stamm na, above the throat. 
herr), tetraſpermons. WP 

KEMPFERIA, monand. monogyn. 
Corolla, ſexpartite; with 3 ſegments 
larger, patulous, and 1 only bipartite. 

KALMIA, decand. monogyn. Calyx, 
quinquepartite. Corolla, hypocrateri- 
form; with 5 nectariferous horns on 


the under or outer ſide. Capſule, quin- 


quelocular. FT 
KIGGELARIA, dicecia, decand. Ca- 
hx, maſc. quinquepartite. Corolla, pen- 
tapetalous; glandules 5 trilobous. An- 
there, perforated at top. Fem. ca- 
hx, and corolla of the male. Styles, 5. 
Cupſule, unilocular, quinquevalyed, po- 
lyſpermous. | 
KLEINHOVIA, gynand. decand. mo- 
nogyn. Calyx, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5. 
Necturium, campanulated, peduncula- 
ted, containing the ſtamina. Cagſule, 
inflated, pentacoccous. | 
KNAUTIA, tetrand, monogyn. Calyx, 
common, oblong, Knee, quinqueflo- 
rous; proper, one ſimple, ſuperior. 
Flrets, irregular. Receptacle, naked. 
KNOXIA, tetrand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, monopetalous, infundibuliform. 
Seeds, 2, furrowed. Cahx, one leaf 
of, larger than the reſt. | 
KOENIGIA, triand. trigyn. Cahx, 
triphyllous. Corolla, none. Seeds, 1, 
ovate, naked. h Doe 
KRAMERIA, tetrand! monogyn. Ca- 
lx, none. Corolla, tetrapetalous; with 
the upper nectarium tripartite z and 
the inferior one diphyllous. Berry, 
dry, echinated, monoſpermous. 
KUHNIA, pentandria, monogynia. 
Flower, compoſite, floſculous. Seeds, 
ſolitary z with a plumy pappus. Re- 
ceptacle, naked. | 
LACHNAE A, octand. monogyn. Ca- 
hx, none. Corolla, quadrifid; with 
the limb unequal. Seed, 1, a little re- 
ſembling a berry. > 
LACTUCA, ſyngenef. polygam. æ- 
qual. Receptacle, naked. Calyx, im- 
bricated, cylindrical, with a membra- 
naceous margin. Pappus, ſimple, ſti- 
pitate or ſtalked. 
LAKE TIA, polyand. monogyn. Coro/- 


u pentapetalous, or none. Calyx, pen- 


taphyllous. Fruit, unilocular, trigonal. 
Seeds, with a pulpy arillus or coat. 

LAGER STROEMIA, polyand. mo- 
n02yn. Corolla, hexapetalous, curled. 
Cohn, ſextid, campanulated. Stamina, 
many: of theſe the 6 exterior ones 
thicker than the reſt, longer than the 
petals, _ | 

LAGOECIA, pentand. monogyn. In- 
dolacrum, univerſal, and partial. Pe- 


tale, bifid. Seeds ſolit 1 1 

. , ary, inferior. 
FE LAGURUS, triand. digyn. Calyx, 
walved; with a villous awn. Corolla, 
exterior petal of, terminated by two 
awns; with a 


8 third on its back, re- 


 LAMIUM, didynam. gymnoſperm. 
Corolla, upper lip of, intire, arched; 
under lip bilobous ; the throat with a 
dent or tooth on each fide upon the 
margin. 

LANTANA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, indiſtinctly quadridented. Stig- 
224, as it were broken and turned back 


like a hook. Plu7zb, with the kernel 


bilocular, 
LAPSANA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. æ· 


qual. Receptacle, naked. Calyx, caly- 


culated, with all the interior ſcales 
canaliculated or finely channelled. 

LASERPITIUM, pentandria, digyn. 
Fruit, oblong; with 8 membranaceous 
angles. Petals, inflexed, emarginated, 
patent. 8 

LATHRAEA, didynam, angioſperm. 
Calyx, quadrifid. Glandule, depreſſed, 
at the baſe of the ſuture of the germen. 
Capſule, unilocular. 

LATHYRUS, diadelph. decand. 
Style plane, villous above, towards the 
end broader. Calyx, the upper two ſeg- 
ments of, ſhorter than the'reſt. 

LAVATERA, monadelph. polyand. 
Calyx, double; exterior one trifid. 
Arilli, or feed-coats, very many, mo- 
noſpermous. 

LAVANDULA, didynam. angio- 
ſperm. Cahx, ovate, a little dented, 
ſupported by a bractea or floral leaf. 
Corolla, reſupinated. Stamina, within 
the tube. | 

LAUGERIA, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, quinquifid. 
kernal quinquelocular. 

LAURUS, enneand. monogyn. Cahyr, 
none. Corolla, calycine, or ſerving in- 


ſtead of the calyx, ſexpartite. Nectari- 


um, of 3 glandules, each terminated by 
2 briſtles, ſurrounding the germen. Fi- 
laments, the interior ones furniſhed 
with glandules at the baſe. Plumb, 
monoſpermous. 

LAWSONIA, oQand. monogyn. Ca- 
yr, quadrifid. Petals, 4. Stamina, 4 
pairs. Capſule, quadrilocular, poly- 
ſpermous. 

LECHEA, triand. trigyn. Cahx, 
triphyllous. Petals, 3, linear. Capſzle, 
trilocular, three-valved; with as ma- 
ny interior valvules. Seed, 1, in each 
cell. | 

LECYTHIS, polyand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, hexapetalous. Calyx, hexaphyl- 
lous. 
ing the ſtamina, Seed-caſe, cut round, 
polyſpermous. 

LEDUM, decand. monogyn, Cahx, 
quinquefid. Corolla, plane, quinque- 
partite. Capſule, quinquelocular, open- 
ing at the baſe. - 

LEEA, moncacia, pentand. Cahx, 
maſc. quinquefid. Corolla, quinquefid, 
with cylindrical nectarium within the 
tube. Calyx, fem. quinquefid. Corolla, 
quinquefid, with a nectarium. Peri- 
car pium, fexlocular. Seeds, ſolitary. 

LEMNA, moncecia, diand. Cahx, 
maſc. menophyllons. Corolla, none. 
Calyx, fem. monophyllous. Corolla, 
none, Wie I. Capſule, unilocular. 

LEONTICE, hexand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, hexapetalous. Nedarium, hexa- 
phyllous, ſtanding on the heels of the 


_ ſhining. 


Plumb, with the 


Nectarium, ligulated, ſupport- 


corolla, with its limb patent. Culyx, 
hexaphyllous, deciduous. 
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LEONTODON, fyngeneſ. polygam. 


zqual, Receptacle, naked. Cihæ, im- 
bricated with the ſcales ſomewhat 
looſe. Pappus, plumy. | 
LEONURUS, didynam. gymnoſperm. 
Anthere, powdered with ſhining points, 
or ſmall elevated globular particles. 
LEPJDIUM, tetradynam. ſiliculoſ. 
S:1icula, emarginated, cordated poly- 
ſpermous; with the valves carinated, 
contrary, or broader than the partition. 
LEUCADENDRON, tetrand. mono- 


gyn. Florets, dipetalous; with the 


one petal of each trifid. Receptacle, a 
little villous. Calyx, proper, none. An- 
there, almoſt coalited. 

LEUCOIUM, hexand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, belEſhaped, ſexpartite, the ſeg- 
ments incrafſated at the points. Sig- 
7a, ſimple. 


LEYSERA, ſyngenef. polygam. ſu- 


perfl. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, pa- 
leaceous ; that of the diſc plumy. Ca- 
tx, ſcarious. 


LICHEN, cryptogam. algz. maſc. 
Receptacle, roundiſh, ſomewhat plane, 
Fem. Farina, mealy ſub- 

ſtance, ſcattered over the leaves. 
LIGUSTICUM, pentandria, digyn. 
Fruit, oblong, quinqueſulcated on each 
ſide. Florets, equal. Petals, involu- 
ted, or rolled inwards, intire. ' | 
LIGUSTRUM, diandria, menogyn. 
Corolla, quadrifid. Berry, tetraſper- 


mous. | 
rolla, hexapetalous, campanulated ; 


with a longitudinal nectariferous line 


or furrow. Capſules, connected by 
ſmall cancellated hairs, 


LIMEUM, heptand. digyn. Cahr, 
pentaphyllous. Petals, 5, equal. Cap- 
ſale, globoſe, bilocular. 


LIMODORUM, gynand. diand. Nec - 


tarium, monophyllous, concave, pedi- 
cellated, within the loweſt petal. 

LIMONIA, decand. monogyn. Ce- 
Y, quinquepartite. Petals, 5, Berry, 
trilocular. Seeds, ſolitary. 


LIMOSELLA, didynam. angioſverm. 


Cahzx, quinquefid, Corolla, quinquefid, 
equal. Stamina, approaching to one 
another in pairs. Capſule, unilocular, 
bivalved, polyſpermous. 

LINNAA, didynam. angioſperm. Ca- 
x, double; that of the fruit diphyl- 
ous; that of the flower quinquepartite, 

ſuperior. Corolla, campanulated. Ber- 
ry, dry, trilocular. | 

LINUM, pentand. pentagyn. Cahr, 
pentaphyllous. Petals, 5. Capſule, 
quinquevalved, decemlocular. Seeds, 
ſolitary. | 

LIPPIA, didynam. angioſperm. Ca- 
Iyx, quadridented, roundiſh, erect, com- 

refled, membranaceous. Capſule, uni. 
ocular, bivalved, diſpermous, ſtraight. 
Seed, 1, bilocular. 

LIQUIDAMBAR, monœcia, polyand. 
Calyx, maſc. common, tetraphyllous, 
Corolla, none. Filaments, numerous. 
Chyces, fem. collected into a ſpherical 
form, tetraphyllous. Corolla, none. 
Styles, 2. Capſules, many collected in- 
to a ſphere, bivalved, monoſpermous. 


LIKIODENDRON, 


—ͤ—Eĩ— — rm 


OE oy 5 * 
S 1 
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LIRIODENDRON, polyand. polygyn. 
Cahx, triphyllous. Petals, 9. Seeds, 
imbricated, 1 as to form a cone. 

LISIANTHUS, pentand. monogyn. 


Carolla, with the tube ventricoſe, and the 


ſegments recurvated. Cahyx, carinated. 
m_ bilobed. Capſule, bilocular, ob- 
ong · 

LITHOSPERMUM, pentand. mono- 
gyn. Corolla, infundibuliform, with the 
throat perforated, naked. Calyx, quin- 
quepartite. 

LOBELIA, ſyngeneſ. monogam. Ca- 
hæ, quinquefid. Corolla, monopetalous, 
irregular. © Capſule, inferior, bilocular, 
or trilocular. | | 

LOEFLINGIA, triand. monogyn. Ca- 
lyx, pentaphyllous. Corolla, pentapeta- 
ous, very ſinall. Capſzle, unilocular, 
trival ved. | | 

LOESELIA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, quadrifid. Corolla, with all the 
ſegments turned towards the under fide. 
Stamina, turned the oppoſite way from 
the ſegments of the corolla. Capſule, 
trilocular. 

LOLIUM, triand. digyn. Calyx, mo- 
nophyllous, fixed, multiflorous. 

LONCHITIS, cryptogam. fllices. 


. Frudifications, in ſmall lines, under the 


finuſes of the frons or leaf. 
LONICERA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, monopetalous, irregular. Berry, 
polyſpermous, bilocular, inferior. 
LOASA, polyand. monogyn. Cahx, 
pentapbyllous, ſuperior. Petals, 5, © 
vate, cucullated, large. Nectarium, of 
F leaves, gathered into a conical figure, 


each terminated by two filaments. Cap- 


fule, turbinated, unilocular, trivalved at 


the top. Seeds, very many. Receptacles, 


3, linear, longitudinal. Vide, Syſt. Nat. 
n. 1286. | | 
LORANTHUS, hexand. monogyn. 


Germen, inferior. Calyx, none. Carol- 


Ja, ſexfid, re voluted. Stamina, at the 
tops of the petals. Berry, monoſperm- 
„ FE. | 
LOTUS, diadelph. decand. Legumen, 
rylindrical, very erect. Ale, cloſing 
g lon gitudinally. Calyx,. tubula- 
te | 


LUDWIGIA, tetrand. mand fg Co- 
lla, tetrapetalous. Calyx, quadripartite, 
fuperior.. Capſule, tetragonal, quadrilo- 
cular, inferior, polyſpermous. 

LUNARIA, tetradynam. filiculof. $- 
licula, intire, elliptical, compreſſed- plane, 
pedicellated ;, with the valves equal to 
the partition, parallel, plane. Cahrx, 
with the leaves of, alternately pitted at 
the baſe. 


LUPINUS, diadelph. decand. Cahr, 


bilabiated.. Artiere, 5, oblong; and 5 


roundiſn. Legumen, coriaceous, 


LYCHNIS, decand. pentagyn. Cahx, 


monophyllous, oblong, ſmooth. Petals, 


5, unguiculated; with the ſegments of the 
limb almoſt bifid, Capſule, quinquelocu- 
lay. 85 DIE | 
LYCIUM, pentand. monogyn. Corol. 
4, tubular, having its throat cloſed. up 


with the beard of the filaments, Berry, 
| 157 ſperm. Cihyx, hypocrateriform, rigid, 
ten- ſtriated. Corolla, upper lip of, bifid, 


bieocular. 17 * „ in 

LYCOPERDON, cryptogam. fungi. 
hs roundiſh, full of farinaceous 
Si edSs - | 


lar, trifpermons.. 5 
MALVA, monadelph. polyand. Calhæ, 
double; the exterior one triphyllous. 8 


BOTANICAL TAB I. E. 


Flowers maſe. above the frons or teas: 


LYCOPODIUM, = togam. muſci. 
Anther.e, bivalved, ſeſſile. Calyptra,. 
none. 

LYCOPUS, diand. monogyn. Corol. 
la, quadrifid; with one of its ſegments 
emarginated. Stamina, ſtanding aſunder, 
Seeds, 4, retuſe. 

LYCOPSIS, pentand? monogyn. Co- 
rolls, with the tube incurvated. 

LYGEUM, triand. monogyn. Spath, 
or ſheath, monophyllous. Corolle, a pair 
of, upon the ſame germen. Nut, bilo- 
cul < 


Corolla, rotaceous. Capſule, globular, 
beaked, decem-valved. | 

LYTHRUM,. dodecand. monogyn. 
Calyx, duodecemfid. Petals, 6, inſerted 
into the calyx. Capſule, biloeular, poly- 
ſpermous. | 

MACROCNEMUM, 2 mono- 
gyn. Corolla, campanulated. Capſzle, 


inferior, bilocular. Seeds, imbricated. 


MAGNOLIA, polyand. polygyn. Cu- 


ly, triphyllous. Pefals, 9. Capſules, 


bivalved, imbricated. Seeds, in the form 


of a berry, pendulous. 


MAHERNIA; pentand. pentagyn. Ca. 


Ax, quinquedented. Petals, 3. Necfa- 
ria, 5, obcordate, placed under the fila - 
ments. Capſule, quinquelocular. 


MALACHRA, monadelph. polyand. 
Calyx common, triphyllous, multflorous, 
larger than proportion. A717, or pro- 


per ſeed-caſes 5, monoſpermous. 


MALOPE; monadelph. polyand. Ca- 
tx, double; the exterior: one triphyl- 
lous. Arilli, glomerated, or in the. form 


of a clue, monoſpermous. 


MALPIGHIA, decand. trigyn. Calyx, ' 


pentaphyllous, with melliferous pores on 


roundiſh, unguieulated. Berry, unilocu- 


Afrilli, numerous, monoſpermous. 


MAMME A, polyand. monogyn. Co- 


rolla, tetrapetalous. Calyx, diphyllous. 
Berry, very large, tetraſpermous. 
MANGIFERA, pentand. monogyn. 


Corolla, pentapetalous. Plimb, reni- 


form. ä 

MANULEA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, quinquepartite. Corolla, with the 
limb quinquepartite, ſubulated; the four 


ſuperior ſegments more N connec- 


ted than the reſt. Capſule, bilocular, 


polyſpermous. 


MARANTA, monand. monogyn. Co 


rolla, ringent, quinquefid; with two ſeg- 
ments alternately patent. | 
MARCHANTIA, 'cryptogam. Alge. 


Calyx maſc. pellated, covered below with: 
monopetalous corolla. Arnthere, mul- 
tifid. Gahx fem. ſeſſile, campanulated, * 


polyſpermous. 


* 


MARCGRAVIA, polyand. monogyn. 
Corolla, monopetalous, calyptriform, or 


reſembling an extinguiſher. Calyx, hexa- 


phyllous, imbricated. Berry, multilocu- 
lar, polyſpermous. (177 
MARRUBIUM, didynam. gymno- 


linear, ſtraight. 
MARSILEA, cryptogamia  fiilices, 


ular. 
LYSIMACHIA, pentand. monogyn. 


Fruttification fem. at the roo iſh, 
quadrica eh | 1 
MART NIA, didynam. angioſperm 
Calyx, quinquefid.. Gorolla, ringent. Cap. 
ſule, ligneous, covered with 1 25 with 
a hooked beak, trilocular, bivalved, | 
 MATRICARIA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
ſuperfl. Reerptuc le, naked. Rap pus, none, 
Calyx, hemiſpherical, imbricated; wich. 
the marginal leafets ſolid, ſomethin 
ſharp. | | * 
| ATTHIOLA, tand. monegvyn. 
Corolla, tubular, ſuperior, nde l. 
Calyx, intire. Plum, with the kernel 
globular. 2 
MEDEOLA, hexand. trigyn. Car. 
none. Corollu, ſexpartite, revoluted. 
Berry, triſpermous. 
MEDICAGO, diadelph. decand. Le. 
garen, compreſſed, ſcrewed. Carina, 


of the corolla luring down from the yex- 


illum. | 
MELALEUCA, polyadelph. polyand, 
Calyx, quinquepartite, ſuperior. Corolla, 
pentapetalous. Filamente, many, con- 
nected fo as to form $5. pincils. 15 1. 
Capſule, half. oovered by the calyx form- 
ed like a berry, trivalyed, trilocular. 
MELAMPODIUM, .* ſyngenel. poly. 
gam. neceſ. Receptacle, paleaceous, co 
nieal. Pappus, 1 valve · 
like. Cahx, pentaphyllonsss. 
MELAMPYRUM didynam. angio- 
ſperm. -'Cahyx, quadrifid. Corolla, upper 
lip of, comprefs, with' the edges folded. 
-back. Copſele, bilocular, oblique, open - 
ing at one fide; Seeds, 2, yibbous. - 


MEELANTHIOM, ' hexand. trigyn,. 


Corolla, hexapetalous. Filaments, grow. 


d. ; 
MELASTOMA, decand. monogyn. 


+ Calyx, quinquefid, campanulated. Pe- 
tali, 5, inferted into the calyx. Bern, 


quinquelocular, wrapt in the calyx., 
MELIA, decand. monogyn. Cohr, 
quinquedented. Petals, 5. Nectarium, 
cylindrical, as long as the corolla; with 
its mouth decemdentate. PJymb, with 


a a quinquelocalar kernel. 


IELTANTHUS, didynam. angioſp. 
Calyx, pentaphyllous; with the lower-- 


| moſt leaf gibbous. Petals, 4; with the 


nectarium under the loweſt ones. CGip+ 
ſule, quadrilocular. 8 955 
MELICA, triand: digyn. Gihr, bi- 
valved, biflorous. Embryo, of a flower: 
betwixt the two fforets. 
MELICOCCA, octand. monogyn. C. 
yr, quadripartite. Petals, 4, reffexed 


below the calyx. Stigma, ſubpellated. 


Plumb, coriaceous. | 
MELISSA, didynam. . gymnoſperm- 
Calyx, arid, a little plane above; with the 
upper lip having its dents nearly of equal 
height. Crolli, upper lip of a little 
arched, bifid the under one. with the 
middle lobe cordate. 
MELITTIS, didynam. . 
Cilyx, wider than the tube of the corolla. 
Corolla, upper lip of; plane; under one 
crenated· Anthere, forming à croſs. p 
MELOCHIA, monadelph. pentande 
pentagyn. Capſule, quinquelocular, mo- 
noſpermous 


MELOTHKIA, triand. menog)%: 4 


ing out of the long ungues of the corol.. 
the out-ſide at the baſe. Petals, 5, la. F 


wm Ma cw wa_ 


TECC 


* quinquefid. Corolla, campanulated, 
HO ellout- Berry, trilocular, mono- 
ſpermous. . 2 


MEMECYLON, oftandria, monogyn. 


x, ſuperior, with the margin very ins 
oo : Geral, monopetalous. Berry, 
crowned with the cylindrical calyx. 
 MENAIS, pentand. monogyn. Corob 
Ja, hypocrateriform. Cahx, triphyllous. 

Berry, quadrilocular. Seeds, ſolitary, 
MENISPERMUM, diœeia, dodecand. 


Maſe. Petals, four exterior; eight inte- 


rior, Stumina, 16. Fem. Corolla of the 
male. Stamina, 8, barren. Berries, 2, 
monoſpermous. 5 = 
MENTHA, didynamia, Ri 
Corolla, nearly equal, quadrifid; with 
one ſegment broader than the reit, and 
emarginated. Stami na, ere, ſtanding 
aſunder. 15 | 
MENTZELIA, polyandria, monogyn. 
Corolla, pentapetalous. Cahæ, pentaphyl- 
lous. Capſule, inferior, cylindrical, po- 
lyſpermous. | 
MENANTHES, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, hairy. Stigma, bifid. Capſule, 
unilocular. . 
MERCURIALIS, dicecia, enneand. Ca- 
hx, maſc. tripartite. Corolla, none. Sta- 
mina, 9 or 12, Anthere, globular, twin. 
. Calzx, fem. tripartite- Corolla, none. 
Styles, 2. Cagſule, dicoccous, bilocular, 
monoſpermous. . 
MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM, icoſand. 
pentagyn. Calyx, quinqueſid. Petals, 
numerous, linear. Capſule, carnous, in» 
ferior, monoſpermous. 1 
MESPILUS, icoſand. pentagyn. Cahx, 
quinquefid. Petals, 5. Berry, inferior, 
pentaſpermous. | Saws 
MESSERSMIDTA, pentand. monogyn- 
Corolla, infundibuliform, with the throat 
naked. Berry, ſuberous or corky, part» 
able into two, each half difpermous. 
F Ss monadelph. polyand. 
imple, tetraphyllous. Corolla, tetrape» 
talous. Piſtil, 1. Nut, tetragonal mo- 
CHELIA, and. p n. Ca- 
I, triphyllous. * (E's ogy 0 
many, tetraſpermous. . 


MICRO PCs, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ne- 


ceſs. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappus, 
none. Calyx, calyculated, Radius of the 
corolla, none. Florets, fem. wrapt in 


the ſcales of the caly x. | 
MILIUM, ks digyn. Calyx, bi- 
valved, uniflorous. Corollu, very ſhort. 


Stig mata, pencil-like. a T3 
MILLERIA, ſyngeneſ. polygam, ne- 
cell. Receptacle, none, Papprs, none. 
hops trivalved. Radius of = corolla, 
alved, | 
MIMOSA, polygam. monecia. Cahx, 
hermaphrod. quinquedentate. Corolla, 
quinquefid. Stamina, 5, or more. Piſtil, 
1. Legumen. Calyx, maſc. quinqueden- 
tate. Corolla, quinquefid. Stamina, 5, 
1), or more. | | 
MIMULUS, didynam. angioſperm. Ca- 
* quadridented, priſmatical, Corolla, 
1 Fay its upper lip folded back 
; e 5 5 © * 
. pas Capſule, bilocular, poly 
MIMUSOPS, oQtand. monogyn. Calyx, 
wraphyllous, Petals, 16. Plank, acue 


MINUARTIA, triand. trigyn. Cahz, 


pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. Capſule, 
unilocular, trivalyed, Seeds, a few. 
MIRABILIS, entand, monogyn. Co- 
rolla, infundibuliform, ſuperior. Calyx, 
inferior. Nectarium, globular, contain» 


ing the germen. 
| Mrd ELLA, tetrand, monogyn. Co- 
rolls, monopetalous, ſuperior, two be- 
longing to the ſame germen. Stigmata, 
4. Berry, bifd, tetraſpermous. | 
MITELLA, decand. digyn. Cahx, 
uinquefid. Corolla, pentapetalous, in- 
erted into the calyx: Petals, pinnatifid. 
Capfiule, unilocular, bivalved, with the 
valves equ 


MNIUM, cryptogam, muſci. Anthera, 


operculated. alyptra, ſmooth. Fern. 
Capitulum, naked, powdery, remote. 
MOEHRINGIA, oQand, digyn. Cale, 


tetraphyllous. Petalr, 4. Capſule, uni- 


locular, quadrivalved. | | 
MOLLUGO, triand. trigyn. Cahæ, 
pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. Capſule, 
trilocular, trivalved. | 
MOLUCCELLA, didynam. gymno- 
ſperm. Cahx, campanulated, gradually 
widening, larger than the corolla, ſpi- 
nous. 1 | | 
' MOMORDICA, moncecia, ſyngeneſia- 
Calyx, maſe. quinquefid. Corolla, ſex- 


partite. Flaments, 3. Calyx, fem. tris 
fd. Corolla, quinquepartite: Style, tris 


fid. Apple, parting aſunder with a ſpring. 
MONARDA, diand. monogyn. Corol- 
la, unequal; with the upper lip linear 
. the filaments. . Seeds, 4. 
MONNIERIA, diadelph. pentand. Ca- 
1 quinquepartite; with the uppermoſt 
egment long. Corolla, ringent. Stan 
mina, 2; the upper one with two anthe- 
ræ, the lower with three. Capſules, 5, 
monoſpermous. | 
MONOTROPA, decandria, monogyn. 
Calyx, none. Petals, 10; of theſe the 
_ mr wig ay > * ages akon ans 
ow at the baſe. Capſzcle, quinquevalved. 
In ſome of the 7—— 4 5 part of the 


number is excluded, as in the M. Hypo» 


pithys. | 


MONSONIA, palyadelph. dodecand. 


Calyx, pentaphyllous. Carolla, pentape- 


talous. Star:2ne, 15, coalited into five 


filaments. Style, bifid. Capſale, pentar 
coccous. 


MON TIA, triand. trigyn. Calyx, di- 
phyllous. Corolla, monopetalous, irre- 


gular. Capſule, unilocular, tri valved. 


MORA, triand. monogyn. Corolla, 
hexapetalous. Petals, the three interior 


patent; the reſt like thoſe, of the iris. 


MORINA, diand. monogyn. Corolla, 
unequal. Calyx of the fruit, monophyl- 
lous, dented. Calyx of the flower, bid. 
Seed, 1. under the calyx of the flower. 

MORIN DA, pentandria, monogynia. 
Flowers, aggregate, monopetalous. Stig- 
ma, biſid. Plambs, aggregate, or clu- 
ſtered, | | 2" 

MORISONIA, monadelph. polyand. 
Calyx, ſingle, bifid. Corolla, tetrapeta- 
lous. Pifiit 1. Berry, hard barked, u- 
nilocular, polyſpermous, pedicellated. 

MORUS, monœcia, tetrand. Cahx, 
maſe. quadripartite. Corolla, none. Ca- 
lx, fem. tetraphyllous. Corolla, none. 
Styles, 2. Chr, like a berry. Seed, 


1. | | 
Moc, cryptogam. fungi, Fungus, 


Corolla, under lip of, with a 


with: veſicular heads ſuþported by foats 


| MUNTINGIA, polyandria, monogyti. 
Corolla, pentapetalous. Calyn, quingue- 
partite. e, quinque locu ar, poly ber- 


mous. 

- MUSA, polygam. moncia. Calyx; 
male hermaphrod. 4 ſpath or ſheath. 22 
rolla, dipetalous; the one petal ere, 
quinquedentate ; the other nectariferous, 
concave, ſhorter. Filamenta, 6, of theſe 
five perfect. Style, 1. Germen, unferi- 


or, abortive. 

Fem. hermaphred. Calyx, Corolla, Fi- 
laments, and Pi! of the male herma- 
hrod. with only one filament perfect. 
erry, oblong, three-angled, inferior. 

SSANDA, pentandria, monogyn. 
Carolla, infundibuliform. Stig matu, 2, 
thickiſh. Berry, oblong, inferior. See 
diſpoſed in four diſtin rows. 

 MYAGRUM, tetradynamia, ſiliculof. 
Silicula, terminated by a conical ſtyle z 
the cell generally monoſpermous. | 
MYGINDA, tetrand. tetragyn. Che, 


va en Petals, 4. Plumb, gl. 
E. | 


MYOSOFTIS, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, hypocrateriform, quinquefid, emat- 
ginated; the throat ſhut up by ſmall 
arches. 8 255 

MYOSURUS, pentand. pol Ca- 
hx, pentaphyllous, the Tondo gh BL 
at the baſe. Nedarza, 5, ſubulated, re- 
ſembling petals. Seeds, numerous. 

MYRICA, dicecia, tetrand. Gatiin, 
maſc. ſcale of, creſcent-like. Corolla, 
none. Catkin, fem, ſcale of, creſcent 
like. Corolla, none. Styles, 2. Berry, 
monoſpermous. | TO 
. MYRIOPHYLLUM, mondecia, poly- 
and, Cahx, maſc. tetraphyllous. Co- 
rolla, none. Stamina, 8. Calyx, fem. 
tetraphyllous. Pz/tzls, 4. „ none. 
Seeds, 4, naked. | 

MYRSINE, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
ralla, ſemi - quinquefid, connivent. Ger- 
men, filling the corolla. Berry, quinque- 
locular, pentaſpermous. | HY 
_ MYRTUS, icoſand. monogyn. Cahx, 
ö ſuperior. Petals, 5. Berry, 

iſpermous, or triſpermous. 

NAIAs, diœcia, monand. Cahzx, maſc. 
cylindrical, bifid. Corolla, quadtifid. 

Hament, none. Calyx, fem. none. Co- 
rolla, none. Piſtil, 1. Capſule, ovate, 
unilocular. | | 

| —— penjang, digyn. Cahr, pen- 

aphylious. Corolla, quinquepartite. | 
ſhe unilocular, biv 75 _ 
NAPAA, monadelph. polyand. Cahx 
— cylindric. Arilli, Gains. — 
permous. | 

NARCISSUS, hexandria monogyni 
Petals, 6: Nectarium, infundibuli- 
form, monophy llous. Stamina, within 
the nectarium. — 

NAR DOs, triand. monog Cahx 
none. Corolla, bivalved. m 0 an, 

. NAUCLEA, pentand. mono Co- 
ralla, infundibuliform. Seed, 1, inferior, 
bilocular. Receptacle, common, glo- 
boſe. | . 
NEPENTHES, gynand. tetrand. mo- 
nogyn.. x, nagar tits, Corolla, 
none. Capſule, quadrilocular. | 

NEPETA, didynamia, gymgoſperm. 
all middle 
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LIRIODENDRON, polyand. polygyn. 
Cahx, triphyllous. Petals, 9. Seeds, 
imbricated, ſo as to form a cone. 

LISIANTHUS, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, with the tube ventricoſe, and the 
ſegments recurvated. Cahx, carinated. 
— bilobed. Capſule, biloeular, ob- 

ong.· | 

LITHOSPERMUM, pentand. mono- 
gyn. Corolla, infundibuliform, with the 
throat perforated, naked. Cahæ, quin- 
quepartite. | 

LOBELIA, ſyngeneſ. monogam. Ca- 
hx, quinquefid. Corolla, monopetalous, 
irregular. Capſule, inferior, bilocular, 
or trilocular.. N 

LOEFLINGIA, triand. monogyn. Ca- 
h, pentaphyllous. Corolla, pentapeta- 

ous, very ſinall. Capſule, unilocular, 
trivalved. 


LOESELIA, didynam. angioſperm. 


Calyx, quadriftid. Corolla, with all the 
ſegments turned towards the under fide. 
Stamina, turned the oppoſite way from 
the ſegments of the corolla. Capſule, 
trilocular. 
LOLIUM, triand. digyn. Culyx, mo- 
nophyllous, fixed, multiflorous. 
LONCHITIS, cryptogam. flilices. 
Frudifications, in ſmall lines, under the 
finuſes of the frons or leaf. 
LONICERA, pentand.. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, monopetalous, irregular. Berry, 
polyſpermous, bilocular, inferior. 


LOASA, polyand. monogyn. Cahx, 


pentapbyllous, ſuperior. Petals, 5, obe- 


vate, cucullated, large. Nectarium, of 
leaves, gathered into a conical figure, 
each terminated by two filaments. Cap- 
ſule, turbinated, unilocular, trivalved at 
the top. Seeds, very many. Receptacles, 


3, linear, longitudinal. Vide, Syſt. Nat. 


N. 1286. | | 

LORANTHUS, hexand. monogyn. 
Germen, inferior. Calyx, none. Corol- 
la, ſexfid, re voluted. Stamina, at the 


tops of the petals. Berry, monoſperm- 


. > 
LOTUS, diadelph. decand. Legumen, 
cylindrical, very erect. Ale, cloſing 
i ne longitudwally. Calyx,. tubula- 
te 


LUDWIGIA, tetrand. mon yn. : Co- | 


rolla, tetrapetalous. Cahx, quadripartite, 
fuperior.. Capſule, tetragonal, quadrilo- 
cular, inferior, polyſpermous. 
LUNARIA, tetradynam. filiculof. Si- 
I:culs, intire, elliptical, compreſſed-plane, 
pedicellated ;, with the valves equal to 
the partition, parallel, plane. 
with the leaves of, alternately pitted at 
the baſe. | | 


LUPINUS, diadelph. decand. Cahr, 


bilabiated. Azthers, 5, oblong ;. and 5 
roundiſh. Legyumen, coriaceous. | 


LYCHNIS, decand. pentagyn. Cahx, 


monophyllous, oblong, ſmooth. Petals, . 


5, unguiculated; with the ſegments of the 
limb almoſt bifid, Caꝑſule, quinquelocu- 
lar. 2p | Br 
LYCIUM, pentand, monogyn. Coro 
la, tubular, having its throat cloſed up 


with the beard of the filaments. Berry, 


Þ1i.ocular. nen 
LYCOPERDON, cryptogam. fungi. 

7 roundiſh, full of farinaceous 

Fc. 1 ; 1 | 


of a clue, monoſpermous. | 
MALPIGHIA, decand. trigyn. Calyx, 
| pentaphyllous, with melliferous pores on 
 Netals, 5, 
roundiſn, unguieulated. Berry, unilocu- 
lar, triſpermons. e 
Mal va, monadelph. polyand. Calyx, 
double; the exterior one triphyllous. 
Arilli, numerous, monoſpermous. | 
MAMMEA, polyand. monogyn. Co- 


Cahx, + 


LYCOPODIUM, 3 
Anthere, bivalved, ſe 
none. 

LYCOPUS, diand. mono Corol. 
la, quadrifid; with one of its ſegments 


emarginated. Stamina, ſtanding aſunder, 


Seeds, 4, retuſe. 
LYCOPSIS, pentand? monogyn. 
rolls, with the tube incurvated. 


Co- 


LYGEUM, triand. monogyn. Spath, 


or ſheath, monophyllous. Corolle, a pair 


of, upon the ſame germen. Nut, bilo- 


cular. 
LYSIMACHIA, pentand. monogyn. 
Capſule, globular, 


Corolla, rotaceous. 
beaked, decem-valved. 


LYTHRUM,. dodecand. monogyn. 


Calyx, duodecemfid. Petals, 6, inſerted 
into the calyx. 
ſpermous. 
MACROCNEMUM, 
an., Cor: l 
inferior, bilocular. Seeds, imbricated. 
MAGNOLIA, polyand. 
lyx, triphyllous. Petals, 9. 
Graves, imbricated. Seeds, in 


of a berry, pendulous. 


— (pee mono- 


MAHERNIA, pentand. pentagyn. Ca. 


Ar, quinquedented. Petals, 3. Necra- 
ria, 5, obcordate, 
ments. Capſule, quinquelocular. 
MALACHRA, monadelph. 
Calyx-common, triphyllous, multiflorous, 


larger than proportion. Arilli, or pro 
ſperm. "Calyx, quadrifid. Corolla, upper 
MALOPE; monadelph. polyand. Ca. 
hx, double; the exterior one triphyl- 
the form 


per ſeed-caſes 5, monoſpermous. 


lous. Arilli, glomerated; or in 


- 


the out-ſide at the baſe. 


rolla, tetrapetalous. Calyx, diphyllous. 
Berry, very. large, tetraſpermous. 
MANGIFERA, pemtand.  monogyn. 
Corolla, pentapetalous. Plaumb, reni- 
orm. | 


Calyx, quinquepartite. Corolla, with the 
limb quinquepartite, ſubulated ; the four 


ſuperior ſegments more cloſely connec-. 


ted than the reſt; Capſule, bilocular, 
polyſpermous. 


rolla, ringent, quinquefid; with two ſeg- 
ments alternately patent. 
MARCHANTIA, 'cryptogam, Alze. 


poly ſpermous. | 
MARCGRAVIA, polyand..monogyn. 


Corolla, monopetalous, calyptriform, or 
reſembling an extinguiſher. Cahæ, hexa- 


phyllous, imbricated. Berry, multilocu- 
lar, polyſpermous. | 


MARRUBIUM, didynam. - gymno- 
ſperm. Calyx; hypocrateriform, rigid, 
 ten-ſtriated. Corolla, upper lip of, bifid, 


| linear, ſtraight. 


MARSILEA, cryptogamia filices, 


togam. muſci. 
le. Calyptra,. 


ſule, ligneous, covered with a 


Capſule, biloeular, poly- 


Corolla, campanulated. Capſule, 


YN» Cas ; 
rapfules, 
the form * 


placed under the fila- 


olyand. 


MANULEA, didynam. angioſperm. 


MARANTA, monand. monogyn. Co. 


height. Ciro/lu, upper 
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Fruttification fem. at the ro * 
quadricapſular. ot, roundiſh, 


angioſperr 
Calyx, quinquefid.. Corolla, r 88 


Rent. Cap. 


ark, with 
a hooked beak, trilocular, bivalved. 42 


MATRICARIA, ſyngeneſ. pol 
ſuperfl. Receptacle, debe . 
Calyx, hemiſpherical, imbricated ; with. 
the marginal leafets ſolid, ſomething 
ſhar P+ f . : . 8 

MATTHIOLA, pentand. moneoyn, 
Corolla, tubul ar, Berber, undiv fig. 
Calyx, intire. Plunh, with the kernel 
globular. 5 

MEDEOLA, hexand. trigyn. Car. 
none. Corolla, ſexpartite, revoluted. 
Berry, triſpermous. 

MEDICAGO, diadelph. decand. Le. 
gamen, compreſſed, ſcrewed. Caring, 
of the eorolla-luring down from the yex- 
illum. e | 

MELALEUCA, polyadelph. polyand, 
Calyx, quinquepartite, ſuperior. Corolla, 
pentapetalous. Filamente, many, con- 
nected fo as to form S pincils. Style, 1. 
Cpſule, half. oovered by the calyx form- 
ed like a berry, trivalved, trilocular. 

MELAMPODIUM, ſyngenel. poly. 
gam. neceſ. Receptacle, paleaceous, co- 
nieal. Papprs, 3 valve · 
like. Cahæ, pentaphylſos. 

MELAMPYRUM, didyriam. angio- 


lip of, compreſs, with the edges folded. 


baek. Capſule, bilocular, oblique, open- - 


ing at one ſide; Seeds, 2, pibbous. 
MELANTHIUM, -hexand. © trigyn, . 

Corolla, hexapetalous. Filaments, grow. 

ing out of the long ungues of the corol.: 


la. 
MELASTOMA, decand. monogyn. 


Car, quinquefid, campanulated. Pe- 


tali, 5, inferted into the calyx. Bert), 
quinquelocular, wrapt in the calyx. 
MELIA, decand. monogyn. Cohr, 


quinquedented. Petals, 5. Nectarium, 
cylindrical, as long as the corolla; with 


its mouth decemdentate. PJy1b, with 


a a quinquelocalar kernel. 


IELIANTHUS, didynam. angioſp. 
Cahx, pentaphyllous; with the lower-- 
moſt leaf gibbous. Petals, 4 ;: with the 
nectarium under the loweſt ones. Cap- 
ſule, quadrilocular. THT 

MELICA, triand: digyn. Cihr, bi- 
valved, biflorous. Embryo, of a flower: 
betwixt the two fforets. 

MELICOCCA, octand. monogyn. C. 
hx, quadripartite. Petals, 4, reflexed: 


below the calyx. Stigma, ſubpellated. 
' Plumb, coriaceous. 

Calyx maſc. pellated, covered below with 
monopetalous corolla. Anthere, mul- 
tifid. Cahæ fem. ſeſſile, campanulated, 


MELISSA, didynam. gymnoſperm- 
Cihr, arid, a little plane above; with the 
upper lip having its dents nearly of equal I 
lip ot, A little 
arched, biſid; the under one with the 
middle lobe cordate. | 
_ MELITTIS, didynam. gymnoſperme 
Cihzx, wider than the tube of the corolla, 


Corolla, upper lip of; plane; under one 


crenated. Antheræ, forming à croſs. , 

MELOCHIA, monadelph. pentand · 
pentagyn. Capſule, quinguelocular, mo- 
noſpermous. 


MELOTHAJA, triand. monog)n- f, 


| (imple, tetraphyllous 


Corolla, campanulated, 
Berry, trilocular, mono- 


Ar, quinquefid. 
ye apetalous: 
ſpermous. 


MEMECYLON, oftandria, monogyn. 


cahr, ſuperior, with the margin very in- 

tire, Corolla, monopetalous. Berry, 

crowned with the cylindrical calyx. 

* MENAIS, pentand. monogyn. Corol. 

Ja, bypocrateriform. Gals, triphyllous. 

Berry, quadrilocular, Seeds, ſolitary, | 
MENISPERMUM, diœeia, dodecand. 


Maſe. Petals, four exterior; eight inte- 


rior, Stamina, 16. Fem. Corolla of the 
male. Stamina, 8, barren. Berries, 2, 
monoſpermous. 8 ; 
MENTHA, didynamia, gymnoſperm. 
Corolla, nearly equal, quadrifid; with 
one ſegment broader than the reſt, and 
emarginated. Stamina, erect, ſtanding 
aſunder. | 15 Br 
MENTZELIA, polyandria, monogyn. 


corolla, pentapetalous. Cahz, pentaphyl 


lous. Capſule, inferior, cylindrical, po- 
lyſpermous. | 
MENANTHES, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, hairy. Stigma, bifid. Capſule, 
unilocular. e ee 
MERCURIALITS, diœcia, enneand. Ga; 
hx, maſc. tripartite. Corolla, none. Sta- 
mina, 9 or 12, Anthere, globular, twin. 


Cahx, fem. tripartite- Corolla, none. 


Styles, 2. Capſule, dicoccous, bilocular, 
monoſpermous. . 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, icoſand- 
pentagyn. Calyx, quinqueſid. Petals, 
numerous, linear. Capſule, carnous, in» 
ferior, monoſpermous. ; 
MESPILUS, icoſand. pentagyn. Cahx, 
quinquefid. Petals, 5. Berry, inferior, 
pentaſpermous. ö 1 9197 
MESSERSMID IA, pentand. monogyn- 
Corolla, infundibuliform, with the throat 
naked. Berry, ſuberous or corky, part 
able into two, each half difpermous. 
MESUA, monadelph. polyand. Cahæ, 
Corolla, tetrape» 
talous. Piſtii, 1. Nut, tetragonal mo- 
2 5 | wh 25 
CHELIA, and. p n. Ca- 
U, 1 70 * 1 09 
mauy, tetraſpermous. N 
MICROPUS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ne- 
ceſs. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappus, 
none. Calyx, calyculated, Radius of the 
corolla, none. Florets, fem. wrapt in 


the ſcales of the cal x. | 

MILIUM, ne digyn. Cahx, bi- 
valved, uniflorous. Corollu, very ſhort. 
1 r. pencil-like, | 6 


LERIA, ſyngeneſ. polygam, ne⸗ 


cell. Receptacle, none. appr, none. 


minated. 


Calyx, trivalved. Radias of 
halyed, 

MIMOSA, polygam. moneecia. Calyx, 
hermaphrod. . 8 Corea, 
quinquefid. Stamina, 5, or more. en. 
. Legumen, Cahhæ, maſc. quinqueden- 
tate. Corolla, quinquefid. Stamina, 5, 
10, or more. | | 

MIMULUS, didynam. angioſperm. Ca- 
* quadridented, priſmatical, Corolla, 
"mgent; with its upper lip folded back 
at the ſides, Capſule, bilocular, poly- 


lpermous. 


MIMUSOPS, octand. monogyn. x 
octaphyllous. Peta, 16. 2 


MINUARTIA, triand. trigyn. Cahz, 


pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. Capſule, 
unilocular, trivalyed, Seeds, a few. 
MIRABILIS, entand, monogyn. Co- 
rolla, infundibuliform, ſuperior. Calyx, 
inferior. Nectarizm, globular, contain» 
ing the permen. | 
_ MITCHELLA, tetrand, monogyn. Co- 
rolle, monopetalous, ſuperior, two be- 
longing to the ſame germen. Stigmata, 
4. Berry, biſid, tetraſpermous. | 
MITELLA, decand. digyn. Cahzx, 
uinquefid. Corolla, pentapetalous, in- 
erte into the calyx: Petals, pinnatifid. 
i ng. unilocular, bivalved, with the 
v 


ves equ 


MNIUM, cryptogam. muſci. Anthera, 


operculated. Calyptra, ſmooth. Fern. 
Capitulum, naked, powdery, remote. 
MOEHRINGIA, oQand, digyn. Calyz, 


locular, quadrivalved. 

MOLLUGO, triand. trigyn. C 
pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. Capſule, 
trilocular, trivalved. 

- MOLUCCELLA, didynam. gymno- 
ſperm. Cahr, campanulated, gradually 
widening, larger than the corolla, ſpi- 
nord. 1.) 17 | 
' MOMORDICA,  moncecia, ſyngeneſia- 
Cahyr, maſc. quinquefid. Corolla, ſex- 
artite. Filaments, 3. Calyx, fem. tris 

Corolla, quinquepartite. Style, tris 
fid. Apple, parting aſunder with a ſpring. 

MONA 


RDA, diand. monogyn. Corol- 


la, unequal; with the upper lip linear 


N the filaments. Seeds, 4. 
| MONNIERIA, diadelph. pentand. Ca- 
Keen quinquepartite; with the uppermoſt 
egment long. Corolla, ringent. Stan 
mina, 2; the upper one with two anthe- 
ræ, the lower with three. Capiules, 5 
monoſpermous. Ents | 
MONOTROPA, decandria, monogyn. 
Calyx, none. Petals, 10; of theſe the 
2 a IC * 2 
ow at the baſe. Capſile, quinquevalved. 
In ſome of the —— a 125 part of the 
ad is excluded, as in the M. Hypo- 
thy. | ; 
P MONSONIA, polyadelph. dodecand. 
Calyx, pentaphyllous. Carolla, pentape- 
talous. Stamina, 15, coalited into five 


filaments. Style, bid, Capſule, penta 


coccous. woes : 50 
MONTIA, triand. trigyn. Calyx, di- 

phyllous. Corolla, monopetalous, irre- 

gular. Capſule, unilocular, trivalved. 
MOR A, triand. monogyn. Corolla, 


hexapetalous. Petals, the three interior 
patent; the reſt like thoſe, of the iris. 


MORINA, diand. monogyn. Corolla, 
unequal. Calyx of the fruit, monophyl- 
lous, dented. Calyx of the Irrer, bid. 
Seed, 1. under the calyx; of the flower. 

 MORINDA, pentandria, monogynia. 
Flowers, aggregate, monopetalous. Stig- 
ma, bifid. Plamba, aggregate, or clu- 
ſte red, POLE 77 
MORISONIA, monadelph. polyand. 


Calyx, I oy bifid. Corolla, tetrapeta- 


lous. Piſtil, 1. Berry, hard barked, u- 
nilocular, polyſpermous, pedicellated, 
MO RUS, monœcia, tetrand. Cahx, 
maſc. quadripartite. Corolla, none. Ca- 
yx, fem. tetraphyllous. Corolla, none. 
Styles, 2. Cahr, like a berry. Seed, 


1. | Fecha 
MUCOR; eryptogam. fungi, Fungus, 


tetraphyllous. Petalr, 4. Capſule, uni- 


fale, unilocular, bivalved. 


| | 4 
Corolla, under lip of, with a 
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with! veſicular heads ſupported by foots 
— MUNTINGHA, polyandria, monogyri. 
Corolla, pentapetalous. Calyx, quinque- 
partite. Berry, quinquelocular, polyſper« 
1 pcia Coles; 
f GiYgam.  MONCECIA. 
male bermaphrod. ſpath or ſheath. Ce- 
rolla, dipetalous; the one petal ere, 
quinquedentate z. the other neftariferous, 
concave, ſhorter. Filament a, 6, of theſe 
five perfect. Style, 1. Germen, inferi- 
or, abortive. 
Fem. hermaphrod. Cah x, Corolla, Fi- 


laments, and Piſtil of the male herma- 


* with only one filament perfect. 
2 oblong, three-angled, inferior... 
MUSSANDA, pentandria, monogyn. 
Carolla, infundibuliform. Stig mata, 2, 
thickiſn. Berry, oblong, inferior. Seeds, 
diſpoſed in four diſtin& rows. 
 MYAGRUM, tetradynamia, ſiliculof. 
Silicula, terminated by a conical ſtyle z 
the cell generally monoſpermous. 
MYGINDA, tetrand. tetragyn. Che, 
IIA. Petals, 4. Plumb, gl. 
e. 3 
MYOSOTIS, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, hypoerateriform, quinquefſid, emar- 
ginated; the throat ſhut up by ſmall 
arches. _ | 895 
MYOSURUS, pentand. polygyn. Ca- 
hx, pentaphyllous, the he bake 
at the baſe. Nedaria, 5, ſubulated, re- 
ſembling petals. Seeds, numerous. 
MYRICA, diœcia, tetrand. Gatiin, 
maſc. ſeale of, creſcent-like, Corolla, 
none. Cattin, fem. ſcale of, creſcent- 
like. Corolla, none. Styles, 2. Berry, 
onoſpermous. | | 
. MYRIQPHYLLUM, montecia, poly- 
and, Calyx, maſc. tetraphyllous. Co- 
rolla, none. Stamina, 8. Calyx, fem. 
tetraphyllous. Piſtili, 4. Style, none. 
Seeds, 4, naked. | 
MYRSINE, pentand. monogyn. Coe 
rolls, ſemi-quinquefid, connivent. Ger- 
men, filling the corolla. Berry, quinque- 
locular, pentaſpermous. | 8 
MRT Us, icoſand. monogyn. Cahx, 
uin quefid, ſuperior. Petals, 5. Berry, 
iſpermous, or triſpermous. 
| NAIAS, diœcia, monand. Cahx, maſc. 
2 bid. Corolla, quadtifid. 
lament, none. Calyx, fem. none. Co- 
rolla, none. Piſtil, 1. Capſule, ovate, 
unilocular. 1 1 
NAMA, pentand, digyn. Cahrx, pen- 
taphyllous. Corolla, eee pod 


NAP AA, monadelph. polyand. Cahrx, 


ſingle, cylindric. Arilli, coalited, mo- 
permous. B 
NARCISSUS, hexandria mon ia 
Petals, 6: Nectarium, infundibuli- 
form, monophy llous. Stamina, within 
the ONE | 
-NARDUS, triand. monogyn. Cahr 
none. Corolla, bivalved. 4 Minded 
. NAUCLEA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
ralla, infundibuliform. Seed, 1, inferior, 
bilocular. Receptacle, common, glo- 
NEPENTHES, gynand. tetrand. mo- 
nogyn. Calyx, quadripartite, Corolla, 
none. Capſule, quadrilocular. ; 
NEPETA, didynamia, gymgoſperm. 
Fenall middle 
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BOTANICAL TABLE. 


. ſegment crenated : the throat with its 


margin reflexed. Stamina, approaching 
together. LA | | 
NEPHELIUM, monccia, pentandria. 
Cahæx, maſe. quinquedentate. Corolla, 
none, Calyx, fem. quadrifid. Corolla, 


none. Germina, 2. Styles, 2, on each. 


Plumbs, dry, 2, muricated, monoſper- 
mons. | 
NERIUM, pentand. monogyn. Con- 


torted, of the Nat. Ord. 30. Follicles, 


2, ere. Seeds, plumy. Corollu, tube 
of, terminated by a lacerated crown. 
NEURADA, decand. decagyn. Calyx, 
vinquepartite, Petals, 5. Gapfnle, in- 
erior, decemlocular, decaſpermous, a- 
culcated. 1 0d | 
' NICOTIANA, pentandria, monogyn. 


Corolla, infundibuliform, with a plaited 


limb. Stamina, inclined. Capſule, bi- 
val ved, bilocular. | N 

NIGELLA, polyand. pentagyn. Ca- 
kx, none. Petals, 5. Nedtarza, 5, tris 
fd, within the corolla, Capſules, 5, con- 
nected. 

NIGRINA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, infundibuliform. Calyx, inflated. 
Stigmu, obtuſe, Capſule ? bilocular. 

NISSOLIA, diadelph. decand. Calyx, 
quinquedentate. Caꝑſule, monoſpermous, 
terminating in a ligulated wing. 

NITRARIA, dodecand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, pentapetalous, with the petals areh- 
ed at the top. Culyx, quinquefid. Sta- 
ai na, 15, Plumb, monoſpermous. 

NOLANA, pentand. monogyn. Corol- 
Ja, campanulated. Style, betwixt the ger- 


mina. Seeds, reſembling berries, bilo- 


eular. | | 

NYCTANTHES, diandria, monogyn. 
Corolla, otafid. Calyx, octafid. Peri- 
ear pium, dicoccous. 8 

NYMPHAA, polyand. monogyn. Co. 
rolla, polypetalous: Cahyx, tetraphyllous, 
or pentaphyllous. Berry, multilocular, 
truncated. | 

NYSSA, polygam. dicecia. Calyx, her- 
maphrod. quinquepartite. Corolla, none. 


Stamina, 5. Piſtil, 1. Plumb, inferior. 
Corolla, 


Calyx, maſe. quinquepartite. 

none. Stamina, 19. 
OBOLARIA, didynamia, angioſperm. 

Cihæ, bifid- Corolla, quadrifid, campa- 


nulated. Capſule, unilocular, bivalved, 
polyſpermous. Stasi na, riſing from the 


ci viſions of the corolla. \- 
OCHNA, polyand. monogyn. Corolla, 
pentapetalous. Caulzx, pentaphyllous. 


Herries, monoſpermous, affixed to a large 


roundiſh receptacle. 
OCYMUM, didynam. gymnoſperm. 


Calyx, upper lip of, orbiculated; inferior 
dne quadrifid. Corolla, reſupmated, the 


one lip of, quadrifid; the other undivi- 


ded. Filaments, the exterior, ſending 


out a reflex proceſs at the baſe, 


OENANTHE, pentand. digyn. Flo. 


rets, difform. thoſe in the diſc ſeſſile, 
barren. Fruit, crowned with the calyx. 

OLAX, triand. monogyn. Calyx, in- 
tire. Corolla, infundibuliform, trifid: 
Net tarium, tetraphyHous. | 

OLDENLANDIA, tetrand. monogyn. 
Corolla, tetrapetalous. Cihæ, quadripar- 
tite, ſuperior. Caſule, bilocular, infe- 
rior, polyſpermous. e 


OLEA, diand. monogyn. Corolla, 


quadrifid; with the ſegments nearly 0+ 
vate. Plumb, monoſpermous. 

_ OLYRA, Cihx, math glume, biftorous, 
ariſtated. Corolla, glume, beardleſs. Ca- 
hx fem. glume, uniflorous, patulous, o- 
vate. Style, bifid. Seed, cartilaginous. 


OMPHALEA, monæc. triand. Calyx, 


maſc. tetraphyllous. Corolla, none. Re- 
ceptacle, ovate, into which the antheræ 


are ſunkx. Fem. Calyx, and Corolla, of 


the male. Stigma, trifid. Cagſule, car- 
nous, trilocular. Seed, 1. 

ONOCLEA, cryptogam. filices. Spke, 
flat and turned to each ſide, with quin- 
quevalyed fructifications. | 

ONONIS, diadelph. decand. Calyr, 
quinquepartite; with the ſegments linear. 
Vextllum, ſtriated. | Legumen, turgid, 
ſeſſile: Fzilaments, coalned without a 
fiſſure. . 

ONOPORDUM, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
æqual. Receptacle, honey-combed. Ca- 
hx, ſcales of, mucronated or pointed. 

ONOSMA, pentand. monogyn. Coro l. 


la, campanulated; with the throat pervi- 


ous. Seeds, 4. | 
 OPHIORHIEZA, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, infundibuliform. Capſule, twin, 
bilocular, poly ſpermous. | 
OPHIOGLOSSUM, cryptogam. filices. 
Spite, articulated, flat and turned to the 


two ſides; with the articuli or joints o- 


pening acroſs. | 
OPHIOXYLON, polygam, moncec, 
Calyx, hermaphrod. quinquefid. Corolla, 
quinquefid, infundibuliform. Stamina, 
5. Piſtil, 1. Cahx, maſe. bifid. Corol- 


la, quinquefid, infundibuliform, with a 
cylindrical nectarium within its mouth. 


— 


Stamina, 2. | 
' OPHRYS, gynand. diand. Necturium, 
a little carinated below, 5 
ORC HIS, gynand. diand. Necrurium, 
corniform, or like a horn, behind the 
flower. | ; | . 
ORIGANUM, didynam. gymnoſperm. 
Strobilus, or cone, collecting the calyces 
together. | 


ORNITHOGALUM, hexand, mono- 


gyn. Corolla, hexapetalous, erect, per- 
ſiſting, patent above the middle. Fila 
ments, alternately dilated at the baſe. 


ORNEITHOPUS, diadelph. decand. Le- 


gumen, articulated, cylindrical, bent in 
the form of a bow. 3 
OROBANCHE, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calhæ, bifid. Corolla, ringent. Capſule, 
unilocular, bivalved, polyſpermons. 
Glandule, under the baſe of the germen. 


OROBUS, diadelph. decand. Style, 


linear. Cahx, obtuſe at the baſe; with 
the upper ſegments deeper and ſhorter” 
than the reſt. 

ORONTIUM, hexand: monogyn. Spa- 
dix, cylindrical, covered with florets. 
Corolle, hexapetalons, naked. Style, 
none. 'Fo{litles, monoſpermous. | 

ORTEGIA, triand. monogyn. Cahx, 
pentaphyllons. Corolla, none. Capſule, 
unilocular. Seeds, very many. 

ORYZA, hexand. digyn.. Calyx, glume 


bivalved, uniflerous. Corolla, bival ved, 


nearly equal, adhering to the ſeed. 
OSBECKIA, oftand: monogyn. Cah x, 
quadrifid : Lobes of, ſeparated by a ci- 
liar, or hair-like ſeale. Corolla, tetrape- 
talons. Anthers, beaked, Capſule, qua» 


Calyx, quinquefid. 


drilocular,. girt with the 
of the calyx. "Rel tabs 
OSMITES, ſyngeneſ. pol fruſ 
tran. Receptacle, dee oe * 
indiſtinct. Corollule, of the radius f 1 
lated. Calyx, imbricated, ſcariovs, * 
OSMUNDA, cryptogam, filices. $9;k- 
bravchy; with'the ructifications loboſe. 
OSTEOSPERMUM, ſyngenel. poly- 
gam. neceſſ. Receptacle, naked. Pup 
pus, none. Cahn, polyphyllous, 5..." 
globoſe, coloured, boat: n 
OSYRIS, dicec. triand. ahr mat 
trifid. Corolla, none. Calyx ra ti 
Corolla, none. Style, none. Stig 1; 
7 


roundiſn. Plmb, unilocular. 


OTHONNA, ſyngeneſ. pol 

a dee ae vg oc 
moſt none. Calyx, monophyllous, mul. 
tifid, nearly cylindrical. 

OVIE DA, didynam. angioſperm. Cs 
yx, quinquefid. Corolla, tube of, almoſt 


| Ja ſuperior, very long. Berry, 


oboſe, diſpermous. . 
_ OXALIS, decand. pentagyn. Cahr, 


entaphyllous. Petals, connected at tlie 

eels. Capſule, pentagonal, opening at 
the angles. S454 

PAEDERIA, pentand. monogyn, con 
tort. Ord. Nat. 30. Berry, empty, brite 
tle, diſpermous. Style, bifid. | 

N hg iand. monogyn. (4. 
rolla, quadrifid. Calyx, quinquepartite, 

Capſule, bilocular. 7 oP arr, woe. + 4 

PAEONIA, polyand. digyn. Cihx, 
pentaphyllous. Petals,- 5. Styles, none, 

Gapſzeles, polyſpermous. ; 
PANAX, . polygam. . dicecia. herma- 
phrod. an umbel. Calyx, quinqueden- 
tate, ſuperior. Corolla, pentapetalous. 
Stamina, 5. Styles, 2. Berry, diſper- 
mons: Maſe. umbel. Cab, intire. 
Corolla, pentapetalous. Stamina, 5. 

PANCRATIUM, hexand. monogyn. 

Petals, 6; with the nectarium dudde- 
cemfid. Stamina, placed upou the nec- 
tarium. Fay 5 1 

PANICUM, . triand. digyn. Cahr, 
trivalved; the third valvule very 

ſmall. N 

PAPAVER, polyand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, tetrapetalous. Calyx, diphyllous. 

Capſule, unilocular, opening at the 
pores below a perſifting ſtigma. 

PARIETARIA, potygam. moncecia. 

Calyx, hermaphrod. quadrifid. Corolla, 
none. Stamina, 4. Style, 1, Seed, 1, 
ſuperior, elongated. Calyx, fem. qua- 
drifid. Corolla, none. Stamina, none. 
Style, 1: Seed, 1, ſuperior, elongated. 
PARIS, octand. tetragyn. Calyx, te- 
traphyllous. Petals, 4, narrow in pro- 
portion. Berry, quadrilocular. 

* PARKINSONTA, decand. monogyu. 
Petals, 5, ovate, 
the loweſt one reniform. Style, none. 
Legumen, moniliform, or like ſtrong 
beads: 18 EE 

PARNASSIA, pentandria, tetragyn. 

Cahx, quinquepartite. Petals, 5. Nec. 
taria, 5, cordate, ciliated with globu- 
lar tops. Capſile, quadrivalved. 

PARTHENIUM, moncecia. pentand- 

Cilyx, maſc. common, pentaphylJous. 
Florets of the diſc, monopetalous, 
fem. Florets of the radius 5, each 


ing two male florets bebind it ; the 
MY TOR intermediate 


intermediate female ſuperior. Seed, 
4 d. $ . 

agp Al UNI, triand. digyn. Calyx, 
pivalved, orbiculated. Corolla, of the 


ſame magnitude. Stigmata, penicilli- 


Co ASSERINA, octand. monogynia. 
Culx, none. Corolla, quadrifid. Sta- 
nina, placed upon the tube. Seed, I, 
corticated or covered with a bark. . 
PASSIFLORA, gynand. pentand. tri- 
gyn. Calyx, pentaphyllous. Petals, 3. 
Necturium, a crown. Berry, pedicel- 
lated. ; : 5 
pas TIN ACA, pentandria, digynia. 
Fruit, elliptical, compreſſed- plane. 
Petals, involuted, intire. | 
PATAGONULA, pentand. monogyn. 


Corolla, rotaceous. Style, dichoto- 


mous. Calyx, ſupporting the fruit very 
arge- | 
PAVETTA, tetrandria, monogynia. 
Corolla, monopetalous, infundibuli- 
farm, ſuperior. Stigma, carved. Ber- 
ry, diſpermous. : 
PAULLINIA, octand. trigyn. Calyx, 
tetraphyllous. Petals, 4. Nectauriumm, 
tetraphyllous, unequal. Capſules, 3, 
compreſſed, membranaceous, coalited. 
PECTIS, ſyngeneſ. polygam, ſu- 
perfl. Receptacle, naked. Pappris, a- 
ritated. Calyx, pentaphyllous, cylin- 
drical. Florets, radiating, 5. 
 PEDALIUM, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, quinquepartite. Corolla, ſubrin- 
gent, the limb quinquefid. Nut, ſus 
berous or corky, tetragonal, ſpinous at 
the angles, bilocular. Seeds, 2. 
PEDICULARIS, didynam. angio- 
ſperm. Calyx, quinquefid. Capſule, 
bilocular, mucronated, oblique. Seeds, 
coated. | 
PEGANUM, dodecand. monogynia. 
Corolla, pentapetalous. Calyx, penta- 
phyllous, or none. Capſzle, trilocular, 
rivalved, polyſpermous. 
PELTARIA, tetradynam. ſiliculoſ. 
S licula, intire, nearly orbiculate, com- 
preſſed- plane, not opening. | 
ENA, tetrand. monogyn. Calyx, 
&phyllous. Corollu, campanulated. 
She, quadrangular. Capſule, tetra- 
gonal, quadrilocular, octaſpermous. 
PENTAPETES, monadelph. dode-- 
cand. Calyx, quinquepartite. Stami- 
44, 20, of theſe 5 caſtrated, long. 
Cale, quinquelocular, polyſpermous. 
PENTHORUM, decand. pentagyn. 
Cahæ, quinquefid. Petals, 5, or none. 
Crpfrule, five-pointed, quinquelocular. 
PEPLIS, hexand. monogyn. Peri- 
wihum, campanulated :. the mouth 
duodecemfid. Petals, 6, inſerted into 
He calyx. Cupfule, bilocular. 
ER DIClUnf, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
aperfl Receptacle, naked. Pap pus, 
ümple. Florets, bilabiate. 
PERGULARIA, pentandria, digyn. 
Contort. Ord. Nat. 30. Nectar um, of 


Farrow headed points ſurrounding the 


Parts of generation. by: 
teriform, e 


PERILLA, didynam x 
| - gymnoſperm. 
9x, uppermoſt" ſegment of, very 


0 ort. Stamina ſt 3 ; ; 
* ſy 2, connècted. anding- aſunder. 
Loca, pentandria, digynia, 


_ rolla, glume bivalved. 


2 


Contort. Ord. Nat. 33. Nectarium, 
ſurrounding the genitals, ſending out 
5 filaments. . 
PETESIA, tetrand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, monopetalous, infundibuliform. 
Stigma, bifid. Berry, polyſpermous. 
PETIVERIA, hexandria, tetragyn. 
Cahx, tetraphyllous. Corolla, none: 
Seed, 1, with reflexed awns at the top. 
PETREA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Cahx, quinquepartite, very large; co- 
loured. Corolla, rotaceous. Capſule, 
bilocular, in the bottom of the calyx. 
Seeds, ſolitary. e 
PEUCED ANUM, pentand. digyn. 
Fruit, ovate, ſtriated on both ſides, 
ſurrounded by a membrane. Involu- 
cra, very ſhort. 
PEZIZA, cryptogam. fungi. Fungus, 
campanulated, ſeſſile. 
_ PHACA, diadelph. decand. Leg#- 
nen, ſemibilocular. N 
PHALARIS, triand. digyn. Cahr, 
bivalved, carinated, equal in length, 
containing the corolla. 128 
PHALLUs, cryptogam. fungi. Fun- 
845, reticulated above, ſmooth below. 
PHARNACEUM, -pentand. trigynia. 
Calyx, pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. 
Capſule, trilocular, polyſpermous. 
PHARUS, moncec. hexand. Calyx, 
mafc. glnme bivalved, uniflorous. Co- 
Cilyx, fem. 
glume bivalved, uniflorous. Coroliu, 
glume univalve, long, wrapping. Seed, 


- PHASCUM, cryptogam. muſci. An- 
thera, operculated, with a ciliated 
mouth. Cahyptra, minute. 

- PHASEOLUS, diadelph. decand. Ca- 
rina, with the ſtamina and ſtyle twiſted 
ſpirally. 

PHELLANDRIUM. Florets of the 
difc, leſſer than thoſe on the margin of 
the umbel. Fruit, ovate, ſmooth, 
crowned with the perianthium and pi- 
ſtil. 

PHILADELPHUS, icoſand. mono- 
gyn. Calyx, quadripartite or quinque-- 
partite, ſuperior. Petals, 4 or 5. Cap- 
ſule, quadrilocular or quinquelocular, 
poly ſpermous. f 

PHILLYREA, diand. monogyn. Co- 
roils, quadrifid. Berry, monoſpermous. 

PHLEUM, triand. digyn. Calyx, bi- 
valved, ſeſſile, linear, truncated, with 
the top bicuſpidate or-two-pointed. Co- 
rolla included. 

PHLOMIS, didynam. gymnoſperm. - 
Calyx, angulated. Corolla, upper lip of, 
incumbent, compreſſed, villous, 
PHLOX, pentand. monogyn: Corolla, 
hypocrateriforms Filaments, unequal. 
Stigma trifid. Calyx, prifmatical. Cp- 
ſule, trilocular, monoſpermous. ; 

PHOENIX, palmz. Calyx, maſc. tri- 
partite. Corolla, tripetalous. Sama, 
3. Cahx, fem. tripartite. Corolla, tri- 
petalous. Piſtil, 1. Plumb, ovate. 

 PHRYMA,. didynam. gymnoſperm. 
Seed, 1: 

 PHYLICA, pentand. monogyn. Pe- 
rianthium, quinquepartite, turbinated... 
Petals, none. Scales, 5, guarding the 
ſtamina. - Capſule, tricoccous. 
PHYLLANTHUS, monœc. triandria. 


Calyx, maſc. tripartite, campanulated. 
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Corolla, none. Cahx, fem. quadripar- 
tite. Corolla, none. Capſule, trilocu- 
lar. Seeds, ſolitary. 


PHYLLIS, pentand. monogyn. Stig 


mata, hiſpid. Fructifications, ſparſe. 


PHYSALIS, pentand. monogyn. Co- 


rolla, rotaceous. Stamina, connivent. 
Berry, within an inflated calyx, bilo- 


cular. - 


— PHYTEUMA, pentand. monogynia. 
Corolla, rotaceous, quinquepartite, with 
linear ſegments. "Stigma, trifid. Cap- 
fule, bilocular, or trilocular, inferior. 

PHYTOLACCA, decand. pentagyn. 
Calyx, none. Petals, 5, calycine or 
ſerving for a calyx. Berry, ſuperior, 
decemlocular, decaſpermous. 

PICRIS, ſyngeneſ: polygam. æqual. 
Receptacle, naked. Calyx, calyculated: 
Pappas, plumy. 
croſs. 


PILULARIA, cryptogamia, fili ces. 


Flowers, maſc. at the ſide of the frons 
or leaf. Fructiſication, fem. at the root 
globoſe, quadrilocular. 

PIMPINELLA, pentandria, digynia. 
Fruit, ovate-oblong. Petals, inflexed; 
Stigmata, nearly globoſe. 

PINGUICULA, diand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, ringent, calcarated or ſpurred. 
Calyx, bilabiate, quinquefid, Cagſule, 
unilocular. 

PINUS, moncec. adelph. Calyx, maſc. 
tetraphyllous. Corolla, none. Stamina, 
very many. Autbere, naked. Calyx, 
fem. a ſtrobilus or cone; each ſcale bi- 
florous. Corolla, none. Piſtil, 1, Nut, 
contained in a membranaceous wing. 

PIPER, diand. trigyn. Cahr, none. 
Corolla, none. Berry, monoſpermous. 

PISCIDIA, diadelph. decand. Sig- 
ma, acute. Legumen; alated or wing- 
ed four ways. 
 PISONIA, . polygam: diœc. Cahx, 
hermaphrod. ſcarcely any. Corolla, 
campanulated, quinquehd. Stmiua, 5 
or 6. P3zſizl, 1. Capſule, unilocular, 
monoſpermous, quinquevalved. Ca- 
h, maſc. and fem. ſometimes on the 
ſame plant, and ſometimes on different 
ones. 


PISTACTA, diœc. pentand. Maſe... 


calyx, of an amentum or catkin, quin- 


quefid. Corolla, none; fem. with di- 
ſtin&” flowers. Cahx, trifid. Corolla, 


none. Styles, 3. Plumb, monoſpers - 


mous. a 

PISTIA, gynand. hexand. monogyn. 
Calyx, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5. Nec- 
tarium, campanulated, pedunculated,' 
ſtaminiferous or ſupportiog the ſta-- 
mina. Capſzle, inflated, pentacoccous. 

PISUM, diadelph: decand.' Style, tri- 
angular, carinated and downy above. 


Calyx; the two upper ſegments of, ſnort- 


er than the reſt. 

PLANTAGO, tetrand. monogynia. 
Calyx, quadrifid. Corolla, quadrifid z.. 
with the limb- reflexed. Stamina, 
very long. Capſule, bilocular, cut 
round. 

PLATANUS, moncc. polyand. C:- 
hx, maſc. globoſe amentum. Corollu, 
ſcarcely obſervable. Anthere, grow. 


ing round the filament. - Calyx, fem. 


globoſe amentum. Corolla, polypeta- 
lous Styles, with the ſtigma recurved. 
| Seeds, 


1 19 1 


Seeds, furrowed a- 


—ů — 


—— 


| — 4 maſc. none. 
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Seeds, roundiſh, pointed with a ſtylus, 
pappous at the baſe. 
PLECTRONIA, pentand. monogyn- 


Petals, 5, inſerted into the throat of 


the calyx. Berry, diſpermous, inferior. 
__ PLINIA, elyand. monogyn. Corol- 
lu, pentapetalous. Cahæ, quinquefid. 
Berry, monoſpermous, ſfulcated. 
PLUKENETIA, moncecia, adelphia. 
Petals, 4. Stami- 
NeCtaria, 4, bearded, Calyx, 
Petals, 4. Style, very 


#10, | 
fem. none- 


long, with a peltated, quadrilobous 


ſtigma. __ Capſule, tetracoccous. | 
PLUMBAGO, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, infundibuliform. Stamina, in- 
ſerted into ſquamz, or ſcales which 
cloſe the baſe of the corolla. Stigma, 
quinquefid. Seed, 1, oblong, coated. 
 PLUMERIA, pentand. monogyn. 
Contort. Ord. Nat. 30. Follicles, 2, re- 


| flexed. Seeds, inſerted into a proper 


membrane. | : 
POA, triand. digyn. Cahx, bivalved, 


multiflorous. Spicula, or partial ſpike, 


ovate; with the valvules ſcarious and 
a little ſharp, or thin, on the margin. 
 PODOPHYLLUM, polyand. mono- 
gyn. Corolla, enneapetalous, or nine- 
petalled. Cahx, triphyllous. Berry, 
unilocular; crowned with the ſtigma. 

POINCIANA, decand. monogyn. Ca- 

hx, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5; the 
uppermoſt one larger than the reſt. 
Stamina, long; all fertile. Legamen. 
 POLEMONIUM, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, quinquepartite. Stamina, in- 
ſerted into ſcales which cloſe the bot- 
tom of the corolla. Stigma, trifid. 
Capſule, trilocular, ſuperior. 
_ POLIANTHES, hexand. monogyn. 
Corolla, infundibuliform, incurvated, 
equal. Filament, inſerted into the 
throat of the corolla. Ger men, in the 
bottom of the corolla. 

POLYCARPON, triand. trigyn. Ca- 
Ar, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5, very 

all, ovate. Capſule, unilocular, tri- 
valved. 

POLYCNEMUM, triand. monogyn. 
Cuhæ, triphyllous. Petals, 5, calyci- 
torm, Seed 1, almoſt naked. 

POLYGALA, diadelph. octand. Ca- 

yx, pentaphyllous; with two of its 
leafets alæform, coloured. Legremen, 
obcordate, bilocular. 
- POLYGONUM, octand. trigyn. Ca- 
hx, none. Corolla, quinquepartite, ca- 
lycine or ſerving for a calyx. Seed, 1, 
angulated. 

POLYMNIA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
neceſſ. (Tetragonotheca, 976.) Recep- 
tacle, paleaceous. Pappus, none. Ca- 
hjx, exterior, tetraphyllous or penta- 
phyllous; interior decaphyllous of 
concave leafets. 

POLY PODIUM, cryptogam. filices. 
Frudtifications, in roundith points, ſcat- 
tered over the (inferior) diſc of the 
frons or leaf. | 
 POLYPREMUM, tetrand. monogyn. 
Calyx, tetraphyllous. Corolla, quadri- 
fid, rotaceous; with its lobes obcor- 
date. Capſule, compreſſed, emargi- 
nated, bilocular. 

— POLYTRICHUM, cryptogam. muſei. 
Avithers, operculated placed upon a 


very ſmall apophyſis or articulation. 
Calyptra, villous. Star, female on a 
diſtin individual. 

 PONTEDERIA, hexand. monogyn. 
Corolla, monopetalous, ſexfid, bilabi- 
ate. Stanina, 3 inſerted into the top, 
and 3 into the tube of the corolla. 
Capſule, trilocular. 

POPULUS, dicecia, octand. maſc. 
Calya, of the amentum, a lacerated 
oblong ſquamous leaf. Corolla, turbi- 
nated, oblique, intire, fem. C:hyx, of 
the amentum, and corolla, ſame as of 
the male. Stigma quadrifid. Cagſule, 
bilocular. Seeds, many, pappous. 

PORELLA, cryptogam. muſci. An- 
there, multilocular, full of lateral 
pores, without an operculum. Cahp- 
ir as none. 2 8 

PORTLANDIA, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, clavated, infundibuliform. An- 
there, longitudinal. Capſule, pentago- 


nal, retuſe at top, bilocular, polyſper- 
mous, crowned with a pentaphyllous 


calyx. 2 
PORTULACA, dodecand, monogyn. 
Corolla, pentapetalous. Calyx, bifid. 
Gapſule, unilocular, cut round. 
POTAMOGETON, tetrand. tetragyn. 
Calyx, none. Petals, 4. Style, none. 
Seeds, 4. | 
POTENTILLA, icoſfand. polygyn. 
Calyx, decemfid. Petals, 5. Seeds, round- 
iſh, naked, affixed to a ſmall, dry re- 
ceptacle. — . 
POTERIUM, monecia, polyand. Ca- 
hx, maſc. tetraphyllous. Corolla, qua- 
dripartite. Stamina, 30 to 40. Cubs, 
fem. tetraphyllous. Corolla, quadri- 
partite. Piſtils, 2. Berry, formed of 
the indurated tube of the corolla. 
PO T IOS, gynand. polyand. Spatha, 
or ſheath. Spadix, ſimple, covered. 
Calyx, none. Petals, 4. Stamina, 4. 
Berrzes, diſpermous. 
PRASIUM, didynam- gymnoſperm. 
Berries 4, monoſpermous. 
PRENANTRHES, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 


zqual. Receptacle, naked. Calyx, ca- 


lycalate. Pappus, ſimple almoſt ſeſſile. 
Florets, in a ſingle ſeries. 

PRIMULA, pentand. monogyn. I- 
volucrum, under a ſimple umbel. Co- 
rolla, tube of, cylindrical with the 
mouth or limb patulous. . 

PRINOS, hexund. monogyn. Calyx, 
ſexfid. Corolla, monopetalous, rota- 
ceous. Berry, hexaſpermous. | 

PROCEIA, polyand. monogyn. Ca- 
lyx, triphyllous, beſides two leafets at 
the baſe. Corolla, none. Berry, quin- 
quangular, polyſpermous. 

PROSERPINACA, / triand. 
Calyx, tripartite, ſuperior. 
none. Seed, 1, trilocular, 

PROSOPIS, decand monogyn. Ca- 
J, hemiſpherical, quadridentate. Stzg- 
ma, ſimple. Legrmen, inflated, mono- 


trigyn. 
Corolla, 


ſpermous. 


PROTE A, tetrand. monogyn. Pe- 
tal, 1, quadrifid, ſurrounding the ger- 
men. Calyx, proper, none. Receptacle, 
paleaceous. | 

PRUNELLA, didynam. gymnoſperm. 
F:laments, bifurcated z with an anthe- 


ra only on the one point. Stigina, bifid.. 


PRUNUS, icoſand. monogyn. Calyx, 


quinqueſfid, inferior. Petals, 5. Pla 
kernel of, with prominent ſutures. 

- PSIDIUM, icoſand. monogyn. (1. 
Hr, quinquefid, ſuperior. Petal; 5 
Berry, uhilocular, monoſpermous, © 

| PSORALEA, diadelph, decand, C.. 
Hr, powdered with callous points, and 
as long as the monoſpermous Legumen, 
_ PSYCHOTRIA, pentand. monogyn, 
Calyx, quinquedentate, perſiſting and 
crowning the fruit. Corolla, tubula. 
ted. Heri, globoſe, Seeds, 2, hemi - 
ſpherical, ſulcated. 

PTELEA, tetrand. monogyn. Cy. 


_. rollu, tetrapetalous. Cahx, quadripar. 


tite, inferior. Fruit, with a roundiſn 
membrane, monoſpermous in the middle. 

PTERIS, cryptogam. Filices, Fruc. 
tificatzons, in lines under the margin. 

PTEROCARPUS, diadelph. decand. 
Cahrx, quinquedentate. Capſule, falca- 
ted, foliaceous, varicoſe. Scedi, a few 
ſolitary. | f 
PTERONIA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. z« 
qual. Receptacle, full of multipartite 
briſtles. Pappus, a little plumy. Ca- 
hx, imbricated. 5 

PULMONARIA, pentand. monogyn, 
Corolla, 1 with its throat 
pervious. Calyx, priſmatic-pentagonal. 

PUNICA, 2 mr. Coke 
quinquefid, ſuperior. Petals, 5. Apple, 
multilocular, polyſpermous. 

PYROLA, decand. monogyn. Ca- 
Iyz, quinquepartite. Petals, 5. Capſule, 
quinquelocular, opening at the angles, 

PYRUS, icoſand, pentagyn. Cahr, 
quinquefid. Petals, 5. Apple, infe- 
rior, quinquelocular, polyſpermous. 

QUASSIA, decand. monogyn. Ca- 
yx, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5. Necta- 
rium, pentaphyllous. Seed. caſes, 5, 
ſtanding aſunder, monoſpermous. 

QUERCUS, moncecia. polyand. Ca- 
hx, nearly quinquefid. Corolla, none. 
Stamina, 5 to 10. Calyx, fem. mono- 
phyllous, very intire, ſcabrous. Coro. 
la, none. Styles, 2 to 5. Seed, 1, ovate. 

QUERIA, triand. trigyn. Cahr, 
pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. Cap- 
ſule, unilocular, trivalved. Seed, 1, 

_ QUISQUALIS, decand. monogyn. 
Calzx, quinquefid, filiform. Petals, 35. 
Plumb, quinqueangular. 5 

RAIANA, diœcia. hexand. Cali, 
maſc. ſexpartite. Corolla, none. C. 
lyx, fem. ſexpartite. Corolla, none. 
Styles, 3. Fruit, roundiſh, with an ob- 
lique wing, inferior. 

RANDIA, pentand. monogyn. C 
yr, monophyllous. Corolla, hypocra- 
teriform. Berry, unilocular, with a 
capſular rind. 

RANUNCULUS, polyand. polygyn. 


_ Calyx, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5, each 


with a melliferous pore on the inſide 
of the heel. Seeds, naked. ; 
RAPHANUs, tetradynam- filiquol: 
Calyx, cloſe. S/liqua, toroſe or ſwel- 
ling out in Knots, fabarticulated, 
round. Glandeules, 2, melliferous be- 
tween the ſhorter ſtamina and the pi 
til, and 2 between the longer ſtamina 
and the calyx. 5 
RAUVOLFIA, pentand. monog)%: 
Contort. Ord. Nat. 30. Berry, ſuecu 


”"_ diſpermous. REAUMURIA 


a rn I Es: r . 


* 


NEAUMORIA, polyand. pentagyn. 


Nous, Petals, 5. Cap- 

Culyx, hexaphy 0 7 
| jlocular, guinquevalved, poly- 
ſolt, uniloculer, qumdue vulved, Pon olle, tetrapetalous, perſiſtent. 


ſpermods. 


RESE DA, dodecand. trigyn. Calyx, 


nyllous, partite. Petals, lanci- 
n. kk opening at the mouth, 
jlocular. ek at wks | 
5 710 dicecia, triand. Colyx, 
maſe. Spzke, ovate, of membranace- 
ous ſcales: Corolla, proper, hexape - 
talous, perſiſtent. Calyx and "carolta, 
fem. as in the male. Germen, round- 
ih, ſexſulcated. Styles, 3, ere, per- 
ſiſtent. Capſale, roundiſh,, with ſix 
laits, roſtrated, trilocular, Seeds, ob- 
lung een... 
RHACOMA, tetrandria, monogynia. 
Cahr, quadripartite. ; Corolla, quadri- 
partite. Gapſwle, unilocular, mono- 
ſpermous. | i 
RHAMNUS, pentandria, monogyn. 
Cahx, tubulous; with 5 minute ſcates 
ſurrounding the ſtamina. Corolla, none. 


Berry. 

REED] A, polyandria, monogynia. 
Corolla, tetrapetatous. Calyx, none. 
Berry, triſpermous. Sl | 

RHEUM, enneand. trigyn. Cichx, 
none. Corolla, ſexfid, perſiſtent. Seed, 
1, triquetrous. ; | 

RHEXIA, octand. monogyn. Calyx, 
quadrifid Petals, 4, inſerted into the 
calyx. fythere, declining. Capſule, 
quadrilocular, within the belly of the 
calyx. | 75s 

RHINANTHUS, didynam. angio- 
ſperm. Calyx, quadrifid, ventricoſe. 
Cipſule, bilocular, obtuſe, compref 
ſed. | 3 

RHIZOPHORA, dodecand. monogyn. 
Calix, quadripartite. Corolla, partite. 
Sred, 1, very long, carnous at the 
baſe. 

RHODIOLA, dicœcia, octand. Calyx, 
maſc. quadripartite. Corolla, tetrape- 
talous, Calyx, fem. quadripartite. 
Corolla, none. Nectaria, 4. Piſtils, 4. 
C ſules, 4, polyſpermous. 

RHODODENDRON, decand. mo- 
nogyn. Calyx, quinquepartite. Co- 
ella, infundibuliform. Stamina, de- 
elining. Capſule, quinquelocular. 

RHUS, pentandria, trigyn. Calyx, 
quinquepartite. Petals, 5. Berry, mo- 
noſpermous. | 

RIBES, pentand. monogyn. . Petals, 
5, and ſtamina inſerted into the calyx. 
Hie, bifid. Berry, polyſpermous, in- 
ferior | 
RICCIA, eryptogam. age. C:hx, 
none, but a veſiculer cavity within the 
ubſtauce of the leaf Corolla, nome. 
Anthers, cylindrical, ſeflite, placet! on 
the germen. Piſt. Germen, tuvbinat- 
ed. Style, filiform, perforating the an- 
mera. S2edcaſe, ſpherical, crowned 
with the withered anthera. Seeds, he- 
mſpherica}, pedicellated. | 

MICHARDLA, hexand. monopynia. 

* ſexpartite. Corolla, monopeta- 
tous, ſub-cylindrical. Seeds, 3. . 
neus, monecia, adelph. Calyx, 
3 qumquepartite. Corolla, none. 

41120, numerous. Calyx, fem. tri 

batte. "Coro1l:, none. Styles, 3, bifid. 
Cale, trilocular, Seed, 1 


RICOTLA, tetradynam. ſiliquoſ. 5 


urceolated. 


quinquefid. Petals, 5. 


liqua, unilocular, oblong, compreſſed; 
with plain valvules. 

RIVINA, tetrand. monogyn. (%9- 
t. Calyx, 
none. Berry, monoſpermous; with a 
Jenticular ſeed, 


ROFINIA, diadelph: decand. Colyx, 
quadrifid. Legunmen, gibbous; elon- 
gated. 8 ee 


ROELLA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 


rota, irfundibuliform, with its bottom 
ſaut up by ſtaminiferous valvules. Stig- 
ama, biſid. Capſule, bilocular, cylin 
drical, inferior. | | 
RONDELETIA, pentand. mono- 
gyn. Corolla, infundibuliform. Cap» 


ſale, bilocular, inferior, polyſpermous, 


roundiſh, crowned, ; 


- RORIDULA, pentandria, monegyn. 


Corolla, pentapetalous. Cahæ, penta- 
pþyllous. Cupſule, trivalved. Anthere, 
at the baſe ſcrotiform. © gry 
ROSA, icoſand. polygyn. Petals, 5, 
Calyx, urceolated, quinqueſid, carnous, 
ſtraitened at the neck. Seeds, nume- 
rous, hiſpid, affixed to the inſide of the 
calyx. | By: 
ROSMARINUS, diand. monogynia. 
Corolla, unequal, with its upper lip bi- 
partite. Filamente, long, curved, ſim- 
ple, with a ſmall dent each. | 
ROYENA, decand, digyn.' Calyx, 
Corolla, monopetalous, 
limb revoluted. Capſule, uniloculer, 
quadrivalved. Fi 


ries, 2, monoſpermous. _ | 

RU BUS, icofand, polygam. Calyx, 
Berry, comiſt- 
ing of monoſpermous acini or. pulpy 


ms. 


 RUDBECKITA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
fruſtran. Receptacle, paleacevus, eo- 
Pappus, of a quadridentate . 
margin. Ciulyx, of a double feries of 


nical. 


ſcaly leaves. OR 
RUELLIA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, quinquepartite. Corolla, ſub- 
campanulated. Stusmina, approaching 
together in pairs. Capſule, ſpringing 
aſunder by means of its elaſtic ſeg- 
ments. ; 
RUME X, hexand. trigyn. Cuhx, tri- 
phyllons. Petuls, 3, connivent. Seed, 
I, triquetrous. | | 
RUMPHIA, triand. monogyn. Ca- 
Iyx, trifid. Petals, 3. Plumb, trilo- 
cular. | | | 
RUPPIA, tetrand: tetragyn. Calyx, 
none. Corollu, none. Seeds, 4, pedi- 
cellated. 3 | 
RUSCUS, dicecia, ſyngenef. Cuhx, 
maſc. hexaphyllous. 
Ned#arium, central, ovate, perforated 
at the rop. C:l/yx, corelli and necta- 
num, fem. tlie ſame as of the male. 
Style, 1. Berry, trilocular. Seeds, 2. 
RUTA, decand. monogyn. Cahx, 
quinquepartite. Petuls, concave. Re- 
ceptacle, ſurrounded with ten. mellife- 
rous pores. Capſzle, lobed. Tn: ſame 
flowers a fifth part of the number is ex- 
cludett, | 
-SACCHARUM, triand. digyn Ca- 
hr, none, but a long down. Corolla, 
bivalved. a 7 WED ly "it 
SAGINA, tetrand, tetragyn. Calyx, 


nneſtling. 
RU BIA, tetrand. monogyn. Corolla, 
monopetalous, campanulated. Ber- 


Corolia, none. 


„ . B(OITIA NCI CAS i TA.BLOES 


tetraphyllous. Petals, 4. Capſule, uhi - 
locular, quadrivalved, polyſpermous. 
SAGIT'F ARIA, moncow&cia, polyand. 
Calyx, maſc. triphyllous. Corolla, tri- 
petalous. F7laments, nearly 24, Ca- 
lyx, fem. triphyllous. Corolla, tripe- 
talous. 
naked. 
SALLICORNIA, monand. monogyn. 
Calyx, ventricoſe, or a little fwelling 
out, entire. Petals, none. Seed, 1. 


SALIX, diecja, diand. Mafc. A. 


mentum, ſcales of. Corolla, none. 


. Glandale, nectariferous at the baſe of 


the flower. Fem. Amentum, fates of. 
Corolla, none. Style, bifid.. 
unilocular, bivalved. Seeds, pappous. 
SALSOLA, pentand. digyn. Cahx. 
pentaphyllous. 
ſule, monoſpermous. Seed, ſcrewed. 
SALVADORA, tetrand. monogy tte 
Calyx, quadrifid. Corolla, none. Ber- 


Piſtiis, many. Sreh, many, 


Corolla, none. C. 


L 21 J 


Capſ⸗ ate, . 


ry, monoſpermous. Sc ed, covered with 


an arillus or looſe coat. ; 

SALVIA, diaud, monogyn. Corolla, 
unequal. Flaments, placed croſſwiſe 
on a pedicle. | 5 

SAMBUCUS, pentand. trigyn. Cav 
lx, quinquepartite. Corolla, quingues 
fid. Berry, triſpermous. 

SAMYDA, decand. monogyn. Ca» 
lx, quinquepartite, coloured. Corolla, 
none: Capſz/e, in the inſide like a 
berry, trivalved, unilocular. Seeds, 


SAMOLUS, pentand. monogyn. C 
rolla, hypocrateriform. Stamina, . fars 
rounded by ſmall ſcales at the throat of 
the corolla. Capſule, unilocular, infe- 
rior. 5 | | 


Corolla, octapetalous. Cahæx, diphyl- 
lous. Szliqua, ovate, unilocular. 

SANGUISORBA, tetrand. monogyn. 
Cahx, diphyllous. 
the calyx and the corolla. 

SANICULA, pentand. digyn. Us 
bels, cloſe, together, almoſt in round 
heads. Fruit, ſcabrous. Flowers, of 
the diſc abortive. | 

SANTALUM, octand. monogyn. Ca» 
lx, ſuperior, Corolla, monopetalous. 
Stamina, placed in the tube. Stigma, 
ſimple. Berry. 

SANTOLINA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
æqual. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pape 
pus, none. Cahn, imbricated, hen 
pherical. 


SAPINDUS, octand. trigyn. Calyx, 
tetraphyllous. Petals, 4. Cupſules, 
carnous, coalited, ventricoſe. 

SAPONARIJA, decand: digyn. Gx, 


monophyllous, naked. Petals, 5, un- 
guiculated. Cale, oblong, unilo- 
cular. | 

SARACA, diadeiph. hexand. Culyx, 
none. Corolla, infundibuliform, qua» 
drifid. Filament, on each fide the 
throat of the corolla. Legamen, pedi- 
cellated. | 

SAROTHRA, pentand. trigyn. Ca- 
yx, quinquepartite. Coroilu, pentape- 
talous. Cagſiule, unilocular, trivalved, 
coloured. | 

SARRACENIA, polyand. monogyn. 
Corolla, pentapetalous. Gulyx, double, 
triphyllous the inferior, ſuperior pen- 
tapbyllous, Capſule, quinquelocular. 

＋ Style, 


SANGUINARIA, polyand. monogyn. 


Germen, betwixt 
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BOTANICAL TABLE. 


Style, with 4 ſtigma in the form of a 


ſhield. 

SATUREIA, didynam. gymnoſperm. 
Corolla, ſegments of, nearly equal. 
Stamina, ſtanding aſunder. 

- SATYRIUM, gynand. diand. Nec- 
tarium, ſcrotiform, or inflated-double 
behind the flower. | 

SAURURUS, heptand. tetragyn. Ca- 
hx, a catkin with uniflorous ſcales. Co- 
rolla, none. Germina, 4. Berries, 4, 
monoſpermous. | 

SAUVAGESIA, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, pentapetalous, fringed. Calyx, 
pentaphyllous. Nectarium, pentaphyl- 
Jous, its leaves placed alternately with 
the petals. Capſule, unilocular. 

SAXIFRAGA, decand. digyn. Calyx, 
quinquepartite. Corolla, pentapetalous. 
Capſule, biroſtrated, unilocular, poly- 
ſpermous. | 

SCABIOSA, tetrand. monogyn. Ca- 
hr, common, polyphyllous 3 proper, 
double ſuperior. Receptacle, paleace- 
ous, or naked. | | 

S8CABRITA, tetrand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, monopetalous, hypocrateriform. 
Seeds, 2, emarginated, ſuperior. Calyx, 
truncated. in | 

- SCANDILX, pentand. digyn. Corolla, 
radiating. Fruit, ſubulated. Petals, 
emarginated. Florcts, of the diſc, of- 
ten male. 


SCHEUCIIZERIA, hexand. trigynia. 


Calyx, ſexpartite. Corolla, none. Styles, 
none. Gapſules, 3, inflated, monoſper- 
mous. „ 
SCHINUS, dicecia, decand. Cahx, 
maſc. quinquefid. Petals, 5. Flower, 
fem. ſame as of the male. Berry, tri- 


: COCCOUS. : 


SCHMIDELIA, octand. digyn. Cahx, 


_ diphyllous. Corolla, tetrapetalous. Ger- 


nina, pedicellated, longer than the 
flower.. 


SCHOENUS, triandria, monogynia. : 


Glumes, paleaceous, univalvcd, thick 


ſet, Corolla, none. Seed, 1, roundiſh 


between the glumes. 

SCHREBERA, pentan«. digyn. Ca- 
hx, quinquepartite. Corolla, infundi- 
buliform. Fzlaments, in the throat of 
the corolla, with each a ſcale at the 
baſe. | 

SCHWALBEA, didyn. angioſperm. 
Calyx, quadrifid ; with the ſuperior lobe 
the leaſt; the lowermoſt largeſt, emar- 
ginated. 

SCHWENEIA, diand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, almoſt equal, plaited at the 
throat, glandulous. Stamina, 3, bar- 
ren. Capſule, bilocular, polyſpermous. 

SCILLA, hexand. monogyn. Corolla, 
hexapetalous, patent, deciduous. Fi- 
laments, filiform. | 

SCIRPUS, triand. monogyn. Glumes, 
paleaceous, imbricated all round. Co- 
rolla, none, Seed, 1, beardleſs. 

SCLERANTHUS, decand, digyn. Ca- 


Ix, monophyllous, Corolla, none. Seeds, 


2, contained in the calyx. 
SLOANEA, polyand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, pentapetalous. | Calyx, penta- 


phyllous, deciduous. Stig, perfora- 


ted. Berry, corticoſc, echinated, poly- 
ſpermous, gaping. 


ScOLTMOUs, ſyngeneſ. polygam. æ- 


? 


qual. Receptacle, paleaceous. Calyx, 
imbricated, prickly. Pappus, none. 

. SCOPARIA, tetrand. monogyn. Ca- 
Hh, quadripartite. Corolla, quadripar- 
tite, rotaceous. Capſule, unilocular, 
bivalved, polyſpermous. 

SCOR PIURUS, diadelph. decand. Le- 
umen, contracted by inciſions on the 
inſide betwixt every two ſeeds, revo- 
luted, round. | | 

SCORZONERA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
æqual. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, 
plumy. Calyx, imbricated, with ſcales. 
membranaceous on their margins. 

SCROPHULARIA, didynam. angio- 
ſperm. Cahx, quinquefid. Corolla, al- 
moſt globoſe, reſupinated. Cagſule, bi- 

8 | 

SCUTELLARIA, didynam. gymno- 


ſperm. Cahr, with the mouth entire; 


after flowering, cloſe, operculated. 
SECALE, triand. digyn. Calyx, op- 
polite, bivalved, biflorous, ſolitary. 
SECURIDACA, diadelph. octandria. 
C:hx, triphyllous. Corolla, papiliona- 
ceous; with a diphyllous vexillum be- 
twixt the wing-petals. Legumen, o- 


vate, unilocular, monoſpermous, end- 


ing in a ligulated wing. ) 
SEDUM, decand. pentagyn. Cahx, 
quinquefid. Coolla, pentapetalous. 
Sgitumæ, ſcales, nectariferous, 5, at the 
baſe of the germen. Capſules, 5. 
 SEGUIERIA, pelyand. monogyn. Ca- 
Ix, pentaphyllous. Corolla, none. Cap- 
Tabs monoſpermous ; terminated by a 


large wing, and having ſmall lateral. 


ones. | 
SELAGO, didynam. angioſperm. Ca- 
lyx, quinquefid. Corolla, tube of, ca- 
pillary ; limb nearly equal, Seed, I. 
SELINUM, pentand. digyn. Fruit, 
oval-oblong, compreſſed- plane, ſtriated 
in the middle. Inuolucrum, reflexed. 
Petals, cordate, equal. 1 
SEMPERVIVUM, dodecand. dodeca- 
gyn. Calyx, duodecempartite. Petals, 
12. Capſule, 12, polyſpermous. 
SENECIO, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſu- 
perfl. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, ſim- 
ple. Calyx, cylindrical, calyculated ; 
the ſcales ſphacelated, or as if morti- 
fied on the top. | 
SEPTAS, heptand. heptagyn, Calyx, 
ſeptempartite. Petals, 7. Gerimina, 7. 
Cpſul:s, 7, polyſpermous. | 
 SERAPIAS, gynand. diand. Necfu- 
rium, ovate, gibbous, with an ovate 
lip. 85 | | 
SERIOLA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. æqual. 


Receptacle, paleaceous. Calyx, ſinple. 


Pappus, a little plumy. 

SERTIPHIUM, ſyngeneſ. monogamia. 
Calyx, imbricated. Crolla, monopeta- 
lons, regular. Seed, 1, oblong under 
the corolla, Peg 

SERPICULA, monœc. tetrand. Ca- 


Iyæ, maſc. quadridentate. Corollu, te- 


trapetalous. Cahæ, fem. quadripartite. 
Pericarpium, nut tomentoſe or wooly. 
SERRATULA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. æ- 
qual. Cahæ, ſubcylindrical, imbrica- 
ted, with ſoft-pointed ſcales. _ 
SESAMUM, didynam. angioſperm. 
G:/yx, quinquepartite. Corolla, ca mpa- 
nulated, quiuquefid; the loweſt lobe 
larger. Reudiment, imperfect of a fifth 


Jule, quadrilocular. 


phyllous. 


nogyn. Spatha, diphyllous. Petals, 6, 


— 


filament. Stigma, lanceolated. o. 


SESELI, pentand. dipyn. FS 
globoſe. a. race 5 2 
leaves. Fruit, ovate, ſtriated. 

. SESUVIUM, icofand. trigyn. Cahr 
quinquepartite, coloured, Petals, none. 
Capſule, ovate, trilocular, cut round 
polyſpermous. . | - þ 
_ SHERARDIA, tetrand. monogynia. 
Corolla, monopetalous, infundihuli 
Seeds, 2, labels. ; Roy 

SIBBALDIA, pentand. pentagynia. 
Cahx, decemfid. Petals, 5, infer h. 
to the calyx. Styles, proceeding out 
of the ſide of the germen. Seeds 3. 

SIBTHORPIA, didynam. angioſperm, 
Gal, quinquedentate. Corolla, limb 
of, equal. Stamina, removed aſunder - 
in pairs. Capſule, compreſſed, orbicu- 
lar, bilocular; with the partition a- 
croſs. | | 
_ SICYOsS, moncec. ſyngeneſ. Cahæ, 
maſc. quinquedentate. Corollu, quin- 
quepartite. Flaments, 3. Calyx, fem. 
quinquedentats. Corolla, quinquepar. 
tite. Style, trifid. Plu;b, monoſper- 
mous. 

SIDA, monadelph. polyand. Cahx, 
Ample, angulated. Style, multipartite, 
Capſæles, ſeveral, monoſpermous. 

__ SIDERITIS, didynam. gymnoſperm. 
Stamina, Within the tube of the corolla, 
Sti gina, a ſhorter ſheathing, or longer. 
- SIDEROXYLON, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, decemfid; with the ſegments 
alternately incurvated. Stigma, ſimple. 
Berry, pentaſpermous. 
 SIGESBECKIA, ſyngeneſ. polygam, 
ſuperfl. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pap- 
pus, none. Galyx, exterior, pentaphyl- 
lous, proper, patent. Radius, halved. 

SILENE, decandria, trigyn. Cahx, 
ventricoſe. Petals, 5, unguiculated; 
with the faux crowned. - Capſule, tri- 
locular..; . 

SILPHIUM, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ne- 
ceſſ. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappus, 
of a two-horned margin. Calyx, ſquar- 
rous or dry, and ſounding, to the 
touch. 

SINAPIS, tetradynam. ſiliquoſ. Ca- 
He, patent. Corolla, heels of, ſtraight. 
Glaudule, between the ſhorter ſtamina 
and the piſtillum; and alſo between 
the longer ones and the calyx. 

SIPHONANTHUS, tetrand. mono- 
gyn. Corolla, monopetalous, infundt- 
buliform, very long, inferior. b/c 
4, monoſpermous. : 

SISON, pentand. digyn- Fruit, o- 
vate, ſtriated. Ixvolucrum, ſubtetra- 


SISYMBRIUM, tetrady nam. ſiliquoſ. 
Siliqua, opening, with the valvules 4 
little. Kr 553; 

' SISYRICHIUM, gynand. triand. mo- 


plane. Capſule, trilocular, inferior. 
: SIUM, pentand. digyn. Frutt, of | 
ovate, ſtriated. Involucrum polyp?) 
lous. Petals, cordate- '. 

SMILAX, dicec. hexand- Gary mate 
hexaphyllous. Corolla, none: 1 
fem. hexaphyllous. Corolla, none: py 

Berry, trilocular.. een” PUER 

RN tand- n. 

SMYRNIUM, pentand. dig) Nauen 


— 
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oblong, ſtriated: Petals, acuminated, 
and carinated. . 

SOLANDRA, monrec. pentand. Maſe, 
Involucrum, tetraphyllous, quinqueflo- 
rous. Petals, 5. In volucrem, fem. the 
fame. Petals, 6. Styles, 2. Capſule, 
dicoccous. | 

SOLANUM, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, rotaceous. Antheræ, almoſt coa- 
lited, 2 at a double Pore on the 
top- Berry, bilocular. 

SOLDANELLA, pentand. monogyn. 
C:rolla, campanulated, lacerated- multifid. 
Cogſule, unilocular, many-dented at top. 

SOLIDAGO, ſyngeneſ. poly gam. ſu- 

erfl. Receptacle, naked. N np ſimple. 
yrets of the radius, about five, Cahæ, 
ſcales of, imbricated, eloſe. | 


SONCHUS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. equal. 


Receptacle, naked. Cahx, imbricated, 
| yentricoſe. Pappus, hairy. 
SOPHORA, decand. monogyn. Calyx, 


quinquedentate, gibbous above. Corolla, | 


papilionaceous z with the wings as long 
as the vexillum. Legumen. 

SORBUS, icoſandria, trigyn. Calyx, 
quinquefid. Petals, 5. Berry, inferior, 
triſpermous. g g : 

SPARGANIUM, monœcia, triandria. 
Maſe. Are ntuim, roundiſh. Calyx, tri- 
phyllous. Corolla, none. Fem. Amen- 
tum, roundiſn. Calyx, triphyllous. Co- 
rolla, none. Stigma, bifid. Drupa, or 
plumb-ſhaped fruit, dry, monoſpermous. 

SPARTIUM, diadelph. decand. Stig- 
na, longitudinal, villous above. F71a- 
ments, adhering to the germen. Calyx, 
lengthened out below. | | 

SPATHELIA, pentand. trigyn. Calyx, 
pentaphyllous. Petals, 5. Caꝑſules, 
trigonal, trilocular. Seeds, ſolitary. 

SPERGULA, decand. pentagyn. Ca- 
Ir, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5, intire. 
5 ovate, unilocular, quinqueyal- 
ved. 

SPERMACOCE, tetrandria, monogyn. 
Corolla, monopetalous, infundibuliform. 
Seeds, 2, bidentate. 

SPHARANTHUS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
ſegregat. Calyces, octaflorous. Florets, 
tubulated, hermaphrodite, and female 
ones indiſtinct. Receptacle, ſquamous. 
Pappus, none. : 

SHAGNUM, cryptogam. muſci. An- 
thera, operculated; with the mouth 
ſmooth, Calyptra, none, 

SPIGELIA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
701, infundibuliform. Capſule, like a 
par connected together, bilocular, poly- 
ipermous. 

SPILANTHUS, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
qual. Cahæ, common, erect, with two 
exterior leafets longer than the reſt, Co- 
77s, equal, infundibuliform, with the 
limbs quinquefid. Stigimata, 2, recur- 
vated, Seeds, oblong, comprelled-plane, 
With a membranaceous margin, biariſta- 
ted. Receptacle, naked, conical. 
SPINACIA, dicecia, pentand. Calyx, 
mag quinquepartite, Corolla, none. Cas 
/*, fem. quadrifid. Corolla, none. Styles, 
4: Seed, 1, within the calyx indurated. 

SPIRAEA, icoſand, tetragyn. Calyx 
Juinquefid > . 
end. Petals, 5. Capſules, poly- 


irermous, 


SPLACHNUYN 


Anthera 


I, cryptogamia, muſci. 


„placed upon a very large co- 


loured apophyſis or articulation. Cahp- 
tra, caducous, or ſoon falling off. Star, 
female, on a different individual. 

SPONDIAS, decand. pentagyn. Calyx, 
quinquedentate. 
Plumb, with a quinquelocular kernel. 

STACHYS, didynamia, gymnoſperm. 
Corolla, upper lip of, arched; ; under lip 
reflexed at the ſides, with the middle lobe 
emarginated. Stamina, when exhauſted, 
reflexed towards the ſides. 

STEH ELINA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. #- 
qual. Receptacle, paleaceous, the paleæ 
very ſhort. Pappus, branchy. Anthere, 
caudated: 

STAPELIA, pentand. digyn. Con- 
tort. Ord. Nat. 30. Nectarium, of a 
double ſmall ſtar covering the genitalia. 

STAPHYLA, pentand, trigyn. Ca- 
He, quinquepartite. Petals, 5. Capſules, 
inflated, adhering to one another. Seeds, 
2, globofe, each with a cicatrix or ſpeck. 

STATICE, pentand, pentagyn. Calyx, 
monophyllous, entire, plaited, ſcarioſe. 
Petals, 5. Seed, 1, ſuperior. 

STELLARIA, decand. trigyn. Cahæ, 
pentaphyllous, patent. 
partite. 
mous. 

STELLERA, oftand. monogyn. Ca- 
lyx, none. Corolla, quadrifid. Stamina, 
very ſhort. Seed 1, beaked. | 

STEMODIA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, quinquepartite. Corolln, bilabiate, 
Stamina, 4; each filament bifid, dianthe- 
rous, or with an anthera on each point. 
Capſule, bilocular. 

STERCULIA, moncec. adelph. Calyx, 
maſc. quinquepartite, Corolla, none. Fi- 
laments, 15. Calyx, fem. quinquepartite. 
Corolli, none. Germen, placed on a pil- 
lar. Capſule, quinquelocular, polyſper- 
mous. 

STERIS, pentand. digyn. Calyx, quin- 
quepartite. Corolla, rotaceeus. Berry, 
unilocular, polyſpermous. | 

STEW ARTIA, monadelph. polyand. 
Calyx, ſimple. Style, ſimple, with a quin- 
quefid ſtigma, Apple, Epleſs, quinque- 
lobed, monoſpermous, opening five ways, 
with a ſpring. | | 

STILAGO, gynand. triand. monogyn. 
Calyx, monophyllous. Corolla, none. 
Berry, globoſe. | 

STILLINGIA, monœcia, adelph. Ca- 
lyx, maſc. hemiſpherical, multiflorous. 
Corolla, tubular, eroded. 
uniflorous, inferior. Corolla, ſuperior. 
Style, trifid. Capſule, pentacoccous. 

STIPA, triand. digyn. Calyx, biyal- 
ved, uniflorous. Corolla, with its exte- 
rior valvule terminating in a long ariſta, 
or awn; articulated at the baſe. 
 STOEBE, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſegre- 
at. Calyx, uniflorous. Flowers, tubu- 
a hermaphrodite. Receptacle, naked. 
Pappus, plumy. 

STRATIOTES, polyandria, hexagyn. 
Spatha, diphyllous. Periauthium, trifid. 
Petals, 3. Berry, ſexlocular, inferior. 

STRUMPFIA, ſyngeneſ. monogam. 


Capſule, unilocular, polyſper- 


Calyx, quinquedentate, ſuperior. Corolla, 


pentapetalous. Berry, monoſpermous. 
STRUTHIOLA, tetrand. monogyn. 

Corolla, tubular; with eight glandules at 

its mouth. Berry, ſapleſs, one- ſeeded. 
STRYCHNOS, pentandria, monogyn. 


Corolla, 249375 429” aaa | 


— 


Petals, 5, bi- 


ſexpartite. 


Calyx, fem. 


Corolla, quinquefid. Berrq, unilocular, 
with a ligneous coat. 

 STYRAX, decand. monogyn. Cahz, 
inferior. Corolla, infundibuliform. Plumb, 


diſpermous, | 
SUBULARIA, tetradynam. ſiliculoſ. 


Slicula, entire, ovate, with the valves. 


ovate- concave, contrary to the partition» 


membrane, Style, ſhorter than the ſili- 
cula. : 


SURIANA, decand, pentagyn. Cahr, 


en if Petals, 5. 
erted into the interior ſides of the ger- 
mina. Seeds, 5, naked. | 

SYMPHYTUM, pentand. monogyne 
Corolla, limb of, tubulated-ventricoſe ; 


with its throat cloſed up with fubulated 


rays or points. | 
SYMPLOCOS, polyandria, monogyn. 
Calyx, quinquefid. . Petals, 5. Stamina, 
inſerted into the petals. : 
SYRINGA, diand. monogyn. Corolla, 
quadrifid. Capſule, bilocular. 
SWERTIA, pentand. digyn. Corolla, 
rotaceous. Nedtariferous, pores at the 
baſe of the ſegments of the corolla. Caps 
ſule, unilocular, bivalved. 5 
SWIETENIA, decand. monogyn. Ca- 
hx, quinquefid. Petals, 5. Nectarium, 
cylindrical, ſupporting the antheræ with 
its mouth. Capſizle, quinquelocular, lig- 
neous, opening at the baſe, Szeds, im- 
bricated, winged. | 
TABERNAMONTANA, pentand. mo- 


nogyn. Contort. Ord. Nat. 30. Follicles, 


2, horizontal, Seeds, immerſed in a 
pulp. 1 | 

TAGETES, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſu- 
perfl. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, of 
five awns, ere&t. Calyx, monophyllous, 
quinquedentate, tubular. Florets of the 
radius five, perſiſting. 

TAMARINDUS, triandria, monogyn. 


1234 


Calyx, quadripartite. Petals, 3. Necta- 


rium, of two fhort briſtles under the fi- 
laments, Legumen, pulpy. 
TAMUS, dicecia, hexand. Calyx, maſe. 
ſexpartite. Corolla, none. Calyx, fem. 
Corolla, none. 80 e, trifid. 
Berry, trilocular, inferior. Seeds, 2. 
TANACETUM, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
ſuperfl. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, a 
little marginated. Cal;x, imbricated, he- 
miſpherical. Florets of the radius indi- 
ſtinct, trifid. (Sometimes none of the 
florets are female, but all of them her- 
muphrodite. ) ; 
TARCHONANTHLS, ſyngeneſ. poly- 
gam. æqual. Receptacle, villous. Pa 
piss, plumy. Calyx, monophyllous, ſe. 
mi-ſeptemfid, turbinated. i | 
TARGIONIA, cryptogam. algæ. Cas 
lx, bivalved, including a globular body. 
TAXUVS, diœcia, monadelph, Calyx, 


| maſe. triphyllous, reſembling the ſcale of 


a bud. Corollu, none. Stamina, many. 
Antherx, peltated, octofid. Calyx, fem. 
triphyllous, reſembling theſcale of a bud. 
Corolla, none. Style, none. Seed, 1, 
with a berry-like calyculus, very entire. 
TELEPHIUM, pentand. trigyn. Calyx, 
pentaphyllous. Petals, 5, inſerted into 
the receptacle. Cagſule, unilocular, tris 
valved. | 
TERMINALIA, polygam, monœcia. 


Calyx, maſc. quinquepartite. Corolla, 
none. Stamina, 10. Flower, herma- 
| phrod. 
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| Hexapetalous or enneapetalous. 
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Calyx, trifid, perſiſting. Corolla, trifid, 
campanulated. Cagſule, unilocular. Seeds, 


phrod. fame as of the miſc. Style, 1. 
Plumb, inferior, cymbiform, or boat- 
ſhaped. | 
TEITRACERA, polyand. tetragyn. 
Culhæ, hexapbyllous. we br . 4. 
TETRAGONIA, icofand. pentagyn. 
Cal;x, quadripartite, or quinquepartite. 
Petals, none. Plumb, inferior, penta- 
gonal, or tetragonal, quinquelocular or 
quadrilocular, | | 
TEUCRIUM, didynam. gymnoſperm. 
Carolli, upper lip of, none; below the 


baſe, partite; diyaricated, where the ſta« 


mina come out. | 

THALIA, monand. monogyn. Corolla, 
entapetalous, undulated. Plz, with 
a bilocular kernel. | 
 THALICTRUM, polyand. polygyn. 
Car, none. Petals, 4 or 5 Seeds, 
ecaudate or without tails. 

THAPSIA, pentand digyn. Fruit, 
oblong, girt with a membrane. 

THE A, polyand. monogyn. Corolla, 
Calyx, 
pentaphyllous, or hexaphyllous. Cap- 
fule, tricoccous. 

THELIGONUM, moncecia, polyand- 
Calyx, maſc. bifid. Corolla, none. Sta- 
mina, near 12. Cal;x, fem. bifid. Co- 
rolla, none. Piſtil, 1. Capſule, coria- 
ceous, unilocular, monoſper mous. 

THEOBROMA, polyadelph. pentand. 
Cahæ, triphyllous. Petals, 5, arched, 
two-horned. Nedtarium, pentaphyllous, 
regular. Stamina, growing in the nec- 
tarium, with 5 antheræ on each. 

THEOPHRASTA, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, campanulated, with the ſegments 
and diviſions obtuſe. Capſule, unilocu- 
lar, globoſe, very large, polyſpermous. 

THESIUM, pentand. rug fy Calyx, 
monophyllous, into which the ſtamina 
are inſerted. Seed, 1, inferior. | 

THLASPI, tetradynam. ſiliculoſ. S/1/- 
cula, emarginated, obcordate, polyſper- 
mous; with its navicular, or canoe- ha- 

ed, margin carinated. 

THRYALIS, decand. monogyn. Ca- 
hx, quinquepartite. Petals, 5. Cap- 
fale, tricoceous. 

ITHUIJA, monccia, adelph. Calyr, 
maſc. ſcale of the amentum. Corolla, 
none. Stamina, 4. Calyx, fem. ſcale, of 
a ſtrobilus or cone, biflorous. Corolla, 
none. P2fiil, 1. Nut, 1, ſurrounded by 
an emarginated wing. 

THYMBRA, didynam. gymnoſperm, 
Cilyx, ſabcylindrical, bilabiate, marked 
with a villous line on each ſide. Style, 
ſemibifid | 

THYMUS, didynam. gymnoſperm. 
Culyx, bilabiate. throat of, cloſed up with 
villi, or ſoft ſhort hairs, . 

TIARELLA, decand. digyn. Cahx, 
quinquepartite, Corollu, pentapetalous, 
inſerted into the calyx ; the petals entire. 
Capſule, unilocular, bivalved; the one 
valve leſs than the other. 

TILIA, polyand. monogyn. 
13 Cuhνe, quinquepartite, 

erry, dry, globoſe, quinquelocular, 
quinquevalved, opening at the baſe. 
IILLAA, tetrand tetragyn. Cahx, 

tripartite or quadripartite. Petals, 3 or 

4, equal. Capſules, 3 or 4, monoſper- 
mous. | 


TILLANDSIA, hexand. monogyn. 


Corolla, 


pappoſe. 

TINUS, enneand. monogyn. Calyx, 
quinquefid. Corolla, quinquepartite. Nec- 
tarizm. urceolated, including the ger- 
men. Berry, trilocular. Seeds, ſolita- 


ry. 
TOLUIFERA, decand. monogyn. Ca- 


hx, quinquedcntate,s campanulated, Pe- 


tals, 5. Capſule, lanceolated, unilocular, 
bivalved; valves navicular. 

TOMEX, tetrand. monogyn. Culyx, 
monophyllous, cylindrical. Stamina, 
long. Stigma, emarginated. Berry. 

TORYLIUM, pentand. digyn. Co- 
rolls, radiated, all hermaphrodite. Fruit, 
ſuborbiculated, crenated on the margin. 
Inwolucra, long, undivided, 

TORENTIA, didynam. angioſperm. Ca- 
hx, bilabiate; the upper tricuſpidated. 
Filaments, the ſhorter, furniſhed with a 
barren branch. Capſule, bilocular. 

TORMENTILLA, icoſand. polygyn. 
Cilyx, octofid. Petals, 4. Seeds, round- 
iſh, naked, affixed to a ſmall dry recep- 
tacle. | 

TOURNEFORTIA, pentand. monogyn. 
Berry, bilocular, diſpermous, ſuperior, 
perforated with two pores at top. 

 TOZ7ZIA, didynam. angioſperm. Ca- 
lyx, quinquedentate, Capſule, unilocu- 
bs globoſe. monoſpermous. 

TRACHELIUM, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, infundibuliform. Stigma, glo- 
boſe. Capſule, trilocular, inferior. 

TRADESCANTIA, hexand. monogyn- 
Caiyx, triphyllous. etals, 3. Filu- 
ments, villous. Capſule, trilocular. 

TRAGIA, monœcia, triand. Colyx, 
maſc. tripartite. Corollu, none. Calyx, 
fem. quinquepartite. Corolla, none. 


Style, trifid. Capſule, tricoccous, trilo- 


cular. Seeds, ſolitary. 

TRAGOPOGON, ſyngeneſ. polygam. 
qual. Receptacle, naked. Calyx, imple, 
Pappas, plumy. | | 

TRAPA, tetrand. monogyn. GorolJa, 
tetrapetalous. Calyx, quadripartite. Net, 
ſurrounded with 4 ſpines, oppoſite to one 
another, which were the leaves of the ca- 
lyx before. 

TREMELLA, cryptogam, algæ. Fruc- 
ti fications, ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable in a 
gelatinous ſubſtance. | 
_ FREWIA, polyand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, none. Calyx, triphyllous, ſuperi- 
or. Cipſule, tricoccous. 

TRIANTHEMA, decand. monogyn. 
Calyx, mucronated, or having a ſharp 
point, below the top. Corolla, retuſe. 
Cap/ril-, cut round. 

TRIBULUS, decand. monogyn. Ca- 
lyx, quinquepartite. Petals, 5, patent. 
Style, none. Capſules, 5, gibbous, fpi- 
nofe, polyſpermovs. 

TRICHILIA, decand. monogyn. Ca- 
lyx, nearly quinquedentate. Petals, 5, 
NeGarium, cylindrical of filaments ap- 
proximated, as long as the corolla, and 
ſupporting the antheræ on its mouth. 
Cupſele, trilocular, trivalved. Seeds, in 
the form of berries, | 

TRICHOMANES, cryptogam. filices. 
Fructifications, ſolitary, terminated by a 
fetaceous ſtyle, inſerted into the very 
edge of the frons or leaf. 72: 


3. Cahæ, fem. 


. TRIENTALIS, heptand. m 


TRICHOSANTHES, monœcia. {\; 
neſ. Calyx, maſe. quinquedentate. ol 
roll, quinquepartite, ciliated. Filamente 
| . quinquedentate, C5. 
rolli, quinquepartite, ciliated. 85715 
trifid. - Apple, ob long. 

TRICHOSTBMA, didynam. gymno- 
13 Corolla, upper lip of, falcated. 

amina, very long. 

ITRID AX, ſyngeneſ. polygam. fi. 
perfl. Recent cls, assess N 
of many rays, ſimple. Calyx, Abri 
ted, cylindrical, Florets, of the radius 
tripartite. „ 1 
on 
Calyx, heptaphyllous. Corolla, 2 
partite, equal, plane. Berry), lapleſs, 
IRI FOLIUM, diadelph. decand. 
Flowers, almoſt gathered into a head. 
Legumen, hardly longer than the calyx 
not opening e deciduous. 

TRIGLOCHIN, hexand, trigyn. Ci 
hx, triphyllous, Petals, 3, calyciform 
or like the calyx. Style, none, Cape 
fule, opening at the baſk. | | 

TRIGONELLA, diadelph. decand. 
Vexillum and Ale, nearly equal, patent 
ſo as to reſemble a tripetalous flower. 
| TRILLIUM, hexand. trigyn. Cahx,, 
triphyllous. Corolla, wipettlour Ber- 
ry, trilocular. 

TRIOPTERIS, decand. trigyn. Cahr, 
quinquepartite. Petals, perſonated by 
the 6 alæ or wings of the germen. Seeds, 
3z two-winged. [Gen. Plant. 5 ed. 
1. 510. 

TRIOSTEUM, pentand. monogyn. 
Corolla, monopetalous, nearly equal. Ci 
Hh, the length of the corolla. Berry, 
trilocular, monoſpermous, inferior. 
TRIPLARIS, triand. trigyn. Cahn, 
very large, tripartite. Corolla, none. 
Anthere, linear. Nut, triquetrous withs 
in the ovate baſe of the calyx. 

TRIPSACUM, moncecia, triand. Ca. 
ly.x, mafe. glume, quadrifforous. Coro 
la, glume, membranaceous. Calzx, fem, 
glume, with perforated ſinuſes. Corolla, 
glume, bivalved. Styles, 2. Seed 1. 

TRITICUM, triand. digyn. Cahz, 
bi val ved, ſolitary, ſubtriflorous. Flower, 
bluntifk of one valve, acute on the other. 

TRIUMFETTA, dodecand. monegyn- 
Corolla, pentapetalous. Gulyx, penta- 
pbyllous. Capſule, hiſpid, parting into 4. 

TROLLIUS, polyand polygyn. C- 
hx, none. Petals, about 14. Copfuler, 
very many, ovate, monoſpermous. 

TROP.£OLUM, octand. monogyn. 
Calyx, monophyllous, calearated. Pe- 
tals, 5, unequal. Berries, 3. dry. 

TROPHIS, dicecia, tetrand . C=, 
maſe. none. Corolli, tetrapetalous. C 
h, fem. none. Corolla, none. Sth, 
bipartite. Berry, monoſpermous. 

TULIPA, bexand. monogyn. Cor ob 
Li, hexapetalous, campanulated. Sis, 
none. 

TURNERA, pentand. trigyn. C, 
quinquefid, infundibuliform. Efe, 
one, diphyllous. Petals, 5, inſerted in- 
to the calyx. St7gmata, multifid. Cap- 
ſale, unilocular, trivalved.. ; 

 TURRITIS, tetradynam- ſiliquoſ. 
Siliqua, very long. angula ted. Cale. 
connivent or nictating, erect. Corolla, 


erect. TUSSILAGO 


TUSSILAGO, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſu- 
erfl. Receptacle, naked. Pappus, ſim- 
le. Cahx, -ſcales of, equal, about as 
high as the diſc, a little membranace- 


y pllA, monœcia. triand. Maſc. cy» 
lindrical amentum. Calyx, indiſtinct, 
triphyllous. Corolla, none. Fem. eylin- 
drical amentum, below the male. Calyx, 
of villous „ none. Seed, I, 
d on a capillary pappus. / 
PLEX, Nadelph? ecand. Calyx, di- 
hyllous. Legamen, ſcarce any longer 
than the calyx. be 
' ULMUS, pentandria, digyn. Cade, 
uinquefid. Corolla, none. Berry, ſap- 
leſs, compreſſed- membranaceous. 
ULVA, cryptogam. Aga, fructifica- 
tions in a diaphanous membrane. 
UNIOLA, triand. digyn. Cahx, mul- 
tivalved. Spicula, partial ſpike, ovate, 
carinated. | 


URENA, monadelph. polyand. Cahx, 


double; the exterior one quinquefid. 
Capſule, quinquelocular, echinated or 
prickly, monoſpermous. _ 

URTICA, moncecia, tetrand. Calyx, 
maſc. tetraphyllous. Corolla, none. Nec- 
tarium, central, cyathiform. Calyx, fem. 
bivalved. Corolla, none. Seed, 1, ſhi- 
ning. | 
UTRICULARIA, diandria, monogyn. 
Corolla, ringent, calcarated. Calyx, di- 
phyllous, equal. Capſule, unilocular. 


UVARIA, polyand. polygyn. Calyx, 


triphyllous. Petals, 6. Berries, nume- 
rous, pendulous, tetraſpermous. 

UVULARIA, hexandria, monogynia. 
Corolla, hexapetalous, erect. Nectarium, 
in place of, a pit in the baſe of each pe- 
tal. Filaments, very ſhort. 

VACCINIUM, octand. monogyn. Ca- 
hx, ſuperior. Corolla, monopetalous. 
Filaments, inſerted into the receptacle. 
Berry, quadrilocular, polyſpermous. 

VALANTIA, polygamia, moncecia. 
Calyx, hermaphrod. none. Corolla, qua- 
dripartite. Stamina, 4. Style, bifid. Seed, 
1. Cahx, maſc. none. Corollu, tri- 
partite or quadripartite, Stamina, 4 or 3. 
Piſtil, indiſtinct. 
VALERIANa, triand. monogyn. Ca- 
x, none. Corolla, monopetalous, gibs 
ous on one ſide at the baſe, ſuperior. 
Seed, 1. 

VALLISNERIA, dicecia, diand. maſc. 
Spatha, bipartite. Spadix, covered with 
florets. Corolle, tripartite. Spatha, fem. 
bifid, uniflorous. Calyx, tripartite, ſupe- 
rior. Corolla, tripetalous. Styles, 3. 
Capſule, unilocular, polyſpermous. 

VANDELLIA, didynam. angioſperm. 
Calyx, ſubquadrifid. Corolla, ringent. Fi- 
laments, the 2 exterior, from the diſc of 
the labium of the corolla. Anthere, con- 
netted. Capſule, unilocular, polyſperm- 
ous. 

VARRONIA, pentand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, quinquefid, Plumb, with a quadri- 
locular kernel. 

VATERIA, polyand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, pentapetalous. Calyx, quinquefid. 


Capſule, trivalved, unilocular, triſperm- 
ous, 


r TATE RL 


VELEZIA, pentand. digyn. Corolla, 
pentapetalous, little. Calyx, filifarm, 
quinquedentate. Capſule, unilocular. 
Seeds, very many in a ſimple ſeries, 

VELLA, tetradynam. filiculoſ. $S/7- 
cula, with the partition membrane twice 


as large as the ſilicula, externally ovate. 


VERATRUM, polygamia, moncecia. 
Calyx, hermaphrod. none. Corolla, hex- 
apetalous. Stamina, 6. Piſiils, 3. Cap- 
ſules, 3, polyſpermous. 
none. Corolla, hexapetalous. Stamina, 
6. Piſtil, imperfect rudiment of. 

VERBASC UM, pentandria, monogyn. 


Corolla, rotaceous, ſomething unequal. 


Capſule, bilocular, bivalved. 

VERBENA, diand. monogyn. Co- 
rolla, infundibuliform, nearly equal, 
curyed. Calyx, one dent of, truncated. 
Seeds, 2 or 4, naked. (Stamina 2 or 4.) 

VERBESINA, ſyngeneſ. polygamia, 
ſuperfl. Receptacle, paleaceous. Pappus, 
ariſtated. Calyx, in a double row. Flo- 
rets of the radius about 5. 

VERONICA, diand. monogyn. Corol- 
la, with a quadripartite limb; the loweſt 
ſegment narrower than the reſt. Cap- 
ſule, bilocular. 

VIBURNUM, pentand. trigyn. Calyx, 
quinquepartite, ſuperior. Corolla, quin- 
quefid. Berry, monoſpermous. 

VICIA, diadelph. decandria. 
bearded acroſs on the under fide. 

VINCA, pentand. monogyn. contort. 
ord. nat. 30. Follicles, 2, erect. Seeds, 
naked, | 

VIOLA, ſyngeneſ. monogam. Calyx, 
pentaphyllous. Corolla, pentapetalous, 
irregular, with a horn behind. Capſule, 
ſuperior, trivalyed, unilocular. 

VISCUM, dicecia, tetrand. Cahæ, 
maſc. quadripartite. Corolla, none. Fi la- 
ments, none. Anthere, adhering to the 
calyx. Cahx, fem. tetraphyllous, ſupe- 
rior. Style, none. Corolla, none. Ber- 
ry, monoſpermous. Seed, cordate. 
VITEX, didynam. angioſperm. Calyx, 
quinquedentate. Corolla, limb of, ſexfid. 
berry, tetraſpermous. | 

VITIS, pentand. monogyn. Petals, 
cohering at the top, emarcid. Berry, 
pentaſpermous, ſuperior. 

VOLKAMERIA, didynam. angio- 
ſperm. Calyx, quinquefid. Corolla, ſeg- 
ments of, turned to one fide. Berry, 
diſpermous. Seeds, bilocular. 

WACHENDORFIA, triand. mono- 
gyn. Corolla, hexapetalous, unequal, 
inferior. Capſule, trilocular, ſuperior. 

WALTHERIA, monadelph. pentand. 


Stigma, 


monogyn. Capſule, unilocular, bivalved, 


monoſpermous. 

WEINMANNIA, oftand. didyn. Ca- 
lyx, tetraphyllous. Corolla, tetrapetalous. 
Capſule, bilocular, biroſtrated or two- 
horned. 

WINTERANIA, dodecand. monogyn. 
Calyx, three-lobed. Petals, 5. Anthe- 
re, 16, growing to an urceolated or 
bladder-ſhaped nectarium. Berry, trilo- 
cular. Seeds, 2. | 

XANTHIUM, moncec. pentand. Ca- 
lyx, maſc. common imbricated. Corolla, 
monopetalous, quinquefid, infundibuli- 


Calyx, maſc. 


none. 


— 


form. Receptacle, paleaceons. Calyx, 
fem. involucrum, diphyllous, biflorous. 
Corolla, none. Plumb, dry, muricated, 
bifid. Nucleus, bilocular. 

XERANTHEMUM, ſyngeneſ. poly- 
gam. ſuperfl, Receptacle, paleaceous. 
Pappus, briſtly. Calyx, imbricated, ra- 
diated; radius coloured. 

XIMENIA, octand. monogyn. Calyx, 
quadrifid. Petals, 4, hairy, revoluted. 
Plumb, monoſpermous, 

XYLOPIA, gynand. polyand. mono. 
gyn. Calyx, monophyllous. Petuls, 
6. Stamina, 6, exterior thicker than the 
reſt. Plumb, dry. | 

XYRIS, triand. monogyn. Corolla, 
tripetalous, equal, crenated. Glwumes, 
bivalved, gathered into a head. Cagſæle, 
ſuperior. | 

YUCCA, hexand. monogyn. Corolla, 
campanulated- patent. Style, none. Cups 
ſule, trilocular. | 

ZAMIA, palme. Frud/fication, ob- 
ſcure, reſembling in its ſtructure the 
flowers of the equiſetum. 

ZANNICHELLIA, moncecia, monand. 
Calyx, maſc. none. Corolla, none. Calyx, 
fem. monophyllous. Corolla, none. Ger- 
mina, about 4. Seeds, as many. 

ZANONIA, dicecia, pentand. Calyx, 
maſc. triphyllous. Corolla, quinquepar- 
tite. Calyx, fem. triphyllous. Corolla, 
quinquepartite. Styles, 3. Berry, trilo- 
cular, inferior. Seeds, 2. 

ZANTHOXYLUM, dicecia, pentand, 
Calyx, maſc. quinquepartite. Corolla, 
Calyx, fem. quinquepartite. Co- 
rolla, none. Piſtils, 5. Capſules, 5, 
monoſpermous. 8 

ZEA, monccia, triand. Maſc. in diſ- 
tin ſpikes. Cahx, glume, biflorous, 
beardleſs. Corolla, beardleſs glume. Ca- 
hx, fem. glume bivalved. Corolla, 
glume bivalved. Style, 1, filiform, pen- 
dulous. Seeds, ſolitary, ſunk into an ob- 
long receptacle. 

ZINNIA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. ſvperfl. 
Receptacle, paleaceous. Papprs, of two 
eret awns. Cahæ, ovate-cylindrical, 
imbricated. Florets, of the radius 5, 
perſiſting, entire. 

ZIZANIA, moncec. hexend. Calyx, 
maſc. none Corolla, glume bivalved, 
beardleſs, intermixed with the female 
flowers. Calyx, fem. none. Corolla, 
glume univalved, cucullated, ariſtated. 
Style, bipartite. Seed, 1, covered with 


the plaited corolla. 


ZIZIPHORA, diand. monogyn. Corol- 
la, ringent; the upper lip reflexed, en- 
tire. Calyx, filiform. Seeds, 4. 

ZOEGEA, ſyngeneſ. polygam. fruſ- 
tran. Receptacle, briſtly. Pappus, ſee 
taceous. Coro/lule, of the radius ligula- 
ted. Calyx, imbricated. 

ZOSTERA, gynand. polyand. Spadzx, 
linear, fertile only on one ſide. Cal, 
none. Corolla, none. Stamina, alter- 
nate. Seeds, ſolitary, alternate. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM, decand. monogyn. 
Calyx, pentaphyllous. Petals, 5. Netta- 
rium, decaphyllous or ten-leaved, cos 
vering the germen. Capſule, quinque- 
locular. SE 
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BOTARGO, a kind of ſauſage, made with the eggs 
and blood of the mullet, a large fiſh common in the Me- 


- r . . 
diterranean. The beſt kind comes from Punis in Bar- 


bary: It mult be choſen dry and reddiſh. The people 
of Provence uſe a great deal of it, the common way of 
cating it being with olive oil and lemon juice. There 
is alſo a great conſumption of it throughout the Le- 


vant. ; . 
BOTE, (Sax. ), ſignifies a recompence, atis faction, 
or amends: hence comes manbote, compenſation or a- 
mends for a man flain, &c, In king Ina's laws is de- 
clared what rate was ordained for expiation of this of- 
fence, according to the quality of the perſon ſlain. 
From hence likewife we have our common phraſe, to- 
boot, i. e. compenſationis gratia. There are houſe-bote, 


plough-botes &c. privileges to tenants in cutting of wood, 


"BOTELESS, ine remedio). In the charter of 
Hen. I. to Tho. archbiſhop of Vork, it is ſaid, ** that no 


| judgment, or ſum of money, ſhall acquit him that com- 


mits ſacrillege; but he is in Engliſh called boteleſe, viz. 


without emendation.” We retain the word ſtill in com- 


5 ſpeech: as, It is bozrleſs to attempt ſuch a thing; 
t . 


at is, It is in vain to attempt it. 


BOTH (John and Andrew), Flemiſh painters, and 


pupils of Bloemart. The union of theſe brothers was 


very ſingular; they were inſeparable in their ſtudies, 
travels, and paintings. John painted the landſcape part 
of their pictures in the manner of Lorrain, and Andrew 
the figures and animals in the ſtyle of Bamboche. They 
both died in 1650. 
gant; his ideas are grand; his compoſition beautiful; 
and his execution rich and maſterly in the higheſt de- 
gree. His light is not always well diſtributed; but his 
ſigures are excellent. It is to be regretted that we have 
not more of his works; for they are certainly, upon the 
whole, among the beſt landſcapes we have. 
BOTHNIA, a province of Sweden, at the end of 
the gulph of the ſame name. 
parts called eaſt and weſt Bothnia, the former of which 
belongs to Finland. Weſt Botbnia is full of mountains; 
the earth is ſandy, and yet a ſcarcity of proviſions is 
ſeldom known, Cattle and game are ſo common, ſal- 
mon and a ſort of herrings ſo plenty, and the trade of 


ſeins is fo gainful, that the inhabitants can command 


what they want from their neighbours. There are only 
two towns worth mentioning, viz. Tornea and Uma. 
The inhabitants of this province are Proteſtants; and 
are a civil well-behaved people. 

BOTT, among bone-lace weavers, a kind of round 
cuſaion of light matter placed on the knee, whereon 
they work or weave their lace with bobbins, &c. 

Porr, in zoology. See Bor rs. | | 

LOTTLE, a veſſel proper to contain liquors, made 
of leather, claſs, or ſtone. There are bottles of boiled 
l-ather which are made and ſold by the caſe-makers. 
Thoſe amongſt the ancient Hebrews were generally 
made of goat-ſkin, with the hair on the inlide, well 
pitched and ſewed together ; the mouth of the bottle 
. the animal's paw that furniſhed the matter 

It, 

There are now in uſe bottles of fine glaſs, which are 
Ae dal covered with oſier; and others of thick glaſs, 
lch are not covered. Formerly all theſe bottles made 
n France held exactly a pint Paris meaſure, (about a 


3 
quart of Enpliſh wine meaſure); but ſince the tavern- Bottom, 
keepers fell moſt of their wine in ſuch bottles, notwith. Bottowry. 


John's taſte in landſcape is ele- 


It is divided into two 


B O T 


ſtanding an ordinance to the contrary, ſo that one would 
think the glaſs-makers had entered into an agreement 
with them not to make any bottles that hold the full 
meaſure, there are none but hold leſs, and ſome conſi- 
derably ſo. 

Dr Percival cautions againſt the practice of cleanin 
of wine- bottles with leaden ſhot. It frequently hap- 
pens (he thinks), through inattention, that ſome of the 
little pellets are left behind; and when wine or beer is 
again poured into the bottles, this mineral poiſon will 
ſlowly diſſolve, and impregnate thoſe vinous liquors with 
its deleterious qualities. The [ſweetneſs which is ſome— 
times perceived in red port wine, may ariſe from this 
cauſe, when ſuch an adulteration is neither deſigned 
nor ſuſpected. | 
BOTTOM, in a general ſenſe, dengtes the loweſt 
part of a thing, in contradiſtinction to the top or up- 
permoſt part. 


BoTTom, in navigation, is uſed to denote as well the 


channel of rivers and harbours, as the body or hull of 


a ſhip. Thus, in the former ſenſe, we ſay, a gravelly 
bottom, clayey bottom, ſandy bottom, &c. and in the lat- 
ter ſenſe, a Britiſh bottom, a Dutch bottom, &c.—By 
ſtatute, certain commodities imported in foreign bot- 
toms pay a duty called petty cuſtoms, over and above 
what they are liable to if imported in Britiſh bottoms. 

BOT'TOMRY, in commerce, (a practice which o- 
riginally aroſe from permitting the maſter of a ſhip in 
a foreign country to hypothecate the ſhip in order to 
raiſe money to reſit), is in the nature of a mortgage of 
a ſhip; when the owner takes up money to enable him 
to carry on his voyage, and pledges the keel or bot- 
tom of the ſhip {pars pro toto) as a ſecurity for the re- 
payment. In which caſe it is underſtood, that if the 
ſhip be loft, the lender loſes alſo his whole money; but 
if it rcturn in ſafety, then he ſhall receive back his prin- 
cipal, and alfo the premium or intereſt agreed upon, 


however it may exceed the legal rate of intereſt, And 


this is allowed to be a valid contract in all trading na- 
tions, for the benefit of commerce, and by reaſon of 
the extraordinary hazard run. by the lender. And in 
this caſe, the ſhip and tackle, if brought home, are au- 
ſwerable (as well as the perſon of the borrower) for 
the money lent. But if the loan is not upon the veſſel, 
but upon the goods and merchandize, which mult ne- 
ceſſarily be ſold or exchanged in the courſe: of the 
voyage, then only the borrower, perſonally, is bound 


Blackſt. 


Comment. 


to anſwer the contract; who therefore, in this caſe, is | 


ſaid to take up the money at re/pondentia. Theſe terms 
are alſo applied to contracts for the repayment of mo- 
ney borrowed, not on the ſhip and goods only, but on 
the mere hazard of the voyage itſelf; when a man lends 
a merchant 1cool. to be employed in a beneficial trade, 
with condition to be repaid with extraordinary intereſt, 
in caſe ſuch a voyage be ſafely performed: which kind 
of agreement is ſometimes called fenus nauticum, and 
ſometimes uſura maritima. But as this gave an open- 
ing for uſurious and gaming contracts, eſpecially upon 
long voyages, it was enacted by the ſtatute 19 Geo. IT. 
c. 37. that all monies lent on bottomry, or at reſpon- 
dentia, on veſſels bound to or from the Ealt Indies, 
ſhall be expreſsly lent only upon the ſhip, or upon the 
merchandize ; that the lender ſhall have the benefit of 

| C23: ſalvage; 
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Bottony ſalrage; and that if the borrower has not on board ef- in the beginning of the latter, that the females of theſe 

* fects to the value of the ſum borrowed, he ſhall be re- flies apply themſelves to the anus of horſes, and FAY 

I] | — ſponſible to the lender for ſo much of the principal as deavour to gain admittance, in order there to depoſit 

I] ; hath not been laid out, with legal intereſt and all other their eggs, or perhaps their worms, 

[= charges, though the ſhip and merchandize be totally The preciſe inſtant of their entrance will ſcarce ad. 

| oft, | | mit of an eye-witneſs, but by the mereſt chance ; yet 

I; BOTTONY. A croſs bottony, in heraldry, termi- M. Valliſnieri ſays, that Dr Gaſpari had attained this 

nates at each end in three buds, knots, or buttons, re- very uncommon fight. The Doctor (he tells us) was 
ſembling, in ſome meaſure, the three-leaved graſs; on one day looking at his mares in the field; and from be. 
which account Segoing, in his Treſor Heraldique, terms ing very quiet, he obſerved, that on a ſudden they be. 
it croix trefflee. It is the badge of the order of St Mau- came very reſtleſs, and ran about in great agitation, 
rice. See HERALDRVY Plates. | pPrancing, plunging, and kicking, with violent motions 
BOTTRIGARO (Hercole), a perſon eminently of their tails. - He concluded, that theſe extraordinary 
{killed in the ſcience of muſic, though not a muſician effects were produced by ſome fly buzzing about them, 
by profeſſion. He was a man of rank in Bologna; and and endeavouring to ſettle upon the anus of one of 
appears, from ſeveral letters to him that have been print- them; but the fly not being able to ſucceed, he obſer. 
ed, to have had the title of count. He publiſhed ſeve- ved it to go off with leſs noiſe than before, towards a 
ral controverſial pieces on the ſubje& of muſic. It ſeems mare that was feeding at a diſtance from the reſt; and 
that he entertained ſtrong prejudices in favour of the now the fly taking a more effectual method to obtain 
ancient muſic ; and that he attempted, as Vincentino its deſign, paſſed under the tail of the mare, and ſo 
and others had done, to introduce the chromatic ge- made its way to the anus. Here at firſt it occaſioned 
nus into practice, but with no better ſucceſs than had only an itching, by which the inteſtine was protruded 
attended the endeavours of others. He corrected Go- with an increaſed aperture of the anus; the fly taking 
gavino's Latin verſion of Ptolemy in numberleſs in- the advantage of this, penetrated further, and ſecured 
ances; and that to ſo good a purpoſe, that Dr Wallis itſelf in the fold of the inteſtine : —this effected, it was 
has in general conformed to it in that tranſlation of the in a ſituation proper for laying its eggs. Soon af- 
fame author which he gave to the world many years ter this, the mare became very violent, running about, 
= | after. He alſo tranſlated into Italian Bzetius de Mu- prancing, and kicking, and throwing herſelf on the 

/ica, and as much of Plutarch and Macrobius as relates ground; in ſhort, was not quiet, nor returned to feed- 

to muſic: beſides this, he made annotations upon Ari- ing, till after a quarter of an hour. 

1 ſtoxenus, Franchinus, Spataro, Vicentino, Zarlino, and The fly then, we ſee, can ſind means of depoſiting its 
Galiſlei; and, in ſhort, on almoſt every muſical trea- eggs, or perhaps its worms (3. e. botts), in the funda- 
tiſe he could lay his hands on, as appears by the copies ment of the horſe; which once effected, it has done all 
which were once his own, and are now repoſited in that is neceſſary for them. If theſe bott worms are not 
many libraries in Italy. Of Bottrigaro's works it is hatched when firſt depoſited in the horſe, but are then 
ſaid, that they contain greater proots of his learning only eggs, it will not be long before it happens, from 
and ſkill] in muſic, than of his abilities as a writer, his the nutritive heat they there receive. | 
ſtyle being remarkably inelegant : nevertheleſs, he af- Theſe bott worms ſoon make their way into the in- 
fected the character of a poet; and there is extant a teſtines of the horſe : they occupy ſuch parts of this 
collection of poems by him, in 8vo, printed in 1557. region, as are to them moſt convenient; and ſometimes 

+ Muſical Walther + repreſents him as an able mathematician, (as we ſhall ſee preſently) they penetrate even to the 

Lexicon. and a collector of rarities; and ſays that he was poſſeſ- ſtomach. All the hazard they appear to be expoſed 
ſed of a cabinet, which the emperor Ferdinand II. had to, is that of being carried away from the places they 
a great defire to purchaſe. He died in 1609. have fixed on by the excrement, which may ſeem likely 

BOT'TS, in zoology, a ſpecies of worms which can to drive all before it. But nature has provided for all 
be produced and nouriſhed only in the inteſtines of a things; and when we ſhall have further deſcribed theſe 
horſe. It is there alone they can enjoy the proper tem- bott worms, it will be ſeen that they are able to main- 
perature of heat, and receive the nouriſhment neceſſary tain their ſituation, and to remain in the body of the 


Botty, 


for them. horſe, as long as they pleaſe. 

Beſides the long worms which have been obſerved in There is a time when theſe bott worms are of them- 
the bodies of horſes, there are alſo ſhort ones. By ſelves deſirous to leave this their habitation, it being no 
theſe are to be underſtood what we call bort. longer convenient for them after the purpoſes of their 


All authors, both ancient and modern, who have growth are anſwered. Their transformation to a fly 
treated of the diſeaſes of horſes, have taken notice of muſt be performed out of the horſe's body: and accord- 
theſe worms; but M. Valiſnieri is the firſt who has tra- ingly, when the time of their transformation draws near, 
ced them to the laſt ſtage of their transformation, and they approach towards the anus of the horſe; and then 
has ſeen them change into a hairy kind of fly like the leave him of their own accord, or with the excrement, 
drone. | with which they then ſuffer themſelves to be carried a- 

The flies from which theſe botts are produced inha- Jong. | 
bit the country, and do not come near houſes, at leaſt Reeveding to Mr de Reaumur's obſervations, the 
4 not near thoſe of great towns; and therefore horſes are bott worms have two unequal claws, by which they are 
#7 never liable to have theſe worms (i. e. botts) in their enabled to remain in the inteſtines of the horſe 1n op- 
| bodies, if they have been kept in the houſe, eſpecially poſition to all efforts of the excrement to force them 
in a town, during the ſummer and autumn. out.—Theſe claws are a ſort of anchor, differently dif- 


It is in the former of theſe ſeaſons, and perhaps too poſed from thoſe of common anchors, but contrived to 
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-oduce the ſame effect. Beſides theſe two claws, na- 
ture has given them a very great number of triangular or Mecklenburg. It had a caſtle, which was deſtroyed 
ſoines or briſtles, very ſufficient to arm them againſt by the Danes in 1202. It is ſeated on the Elbe, and 


the coats of the inteſtines, and to reſiſt the force em- the veſſels that paſs by are obliged to pay a conſider- 
loyed to drive them towards the anus, provided the able toll. E. Long. 10. 48. N. Lat. 53. 34. 
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head be directed towards the ſtomach of the horſe. BOVA, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in the kingdom 
It will be aſked, no doubt, if theſe bott worms are of Naples, ſeated near the Apennine mountains. E. 
not dangerous to horſes ?—The mares which afforded Long. 16. 15. N. Lat. 37. 15. | 
Mr de Reaumur, for ſeveral years, thoſe on which he BOUCHAIN, a fortified town of the French Ne- 
made his obſervations, did not appear to be leſs in therlands, in the province of Hainault. It is divided 
health than thoſe which had none; but it may ſome- into two parts by the river Scheld. It was taken by 
times happen, that they are in ſo great a quantity in the French in 1676; and by the allies under the duke- 
the body of the horſe as to prove fatal to him. M. of Marlborough in 1711, which was the laſt military 
Valliſnieri ſuppoſes theſe bott-worms to have been the atchievement of that great genera]; but the following 
cauſe of an epidemical diſeaſe that deſtroyed a great year it was retaken by the ed E. Long. 3. 15. 
many horſes about Verona and Mantua in the year 1213. N. Lat. 50. 17. 
— The obſervations communicated to him by Dr Gaſ- BOUCHE or cover, the pfivilege of having meat 
part ſufficiently confirm his ſuppoſition. This gentle- and drink at court ſcotfree. This privilege is ſome- 


man, upon diſſecting ſome horſes that died of this diſ times only extended to bread, beer, and wine; and was 


temper, found in their ſtomachs a ſurpriſing quantity anciently in uſe as well in the houſes of noblemen, as 
of ſhort worms; of which to give us ſome idea, he in the king's court. | | 
compares them to the kernels of a pomegranate opened: BOUCHET (John), a French poet and hiſtorian, 
each of theſe, by gnawing on the coat of the ſtomach, flouriſhed in the 16th century. The moſt confiderable 
had made for itſelf a kind of cellule therein, each of of his writings are the Annals of Aquitaine, and his 
which would eaſily contain a grain of Indian wheat. It Chapelet des Prince... | | 

is eaſy to imagine by this means the ſtomach muſt be BOUDRY, a ſmall town of Swiſſerland, in the pro- 
reduced to a wretched condition; the outer membranes vince of Neufchatel, and capital of a chatelainry of the 


were inflamed, and the inner ones ulcerated and cor- fame name. E. Long. 7. 5. N. Lat. 47. 11. 


rupted; a very ſmall quantity of theſe worms were found BOUFLERS (Lewis Francis, duke of), a peer and 
in the ſmall inteſtines, and only a few in the Jarger, to marſhal of France, was born in 1644. He diſtinguiſhed 
which laſt they were found affixed, but had not corro- himſelf by his valour and conduct in ſeveral fieges and - 
ded them. Tt is only perhaps when theſe bott worms battles, and had the command of the right wing when 
are in great numbers, and thereby incommode each o- the French were defeated at the bloody battle of Mal- 
ther in the inteſtines of the horſe, that they make their plaquet. He died at Fountainbleau in 171 1.—Marſhal 
way towards the {tomach ; and indeed a very few flies Bouffers, his ſon, died at Genoa, after having delivered 
muſt be enough to overſtock the inſide of a horſe, pro- that republic. | 


vided they ſhould depoſit all their eggs, and ſuch ſhould BOUGEANT (William Hyacinth), a famous Je- 


all be animated, M. Vallifnieri having counted 700 and ſuit, firſt taught humanity at Caen and Nevers, and 
odd in the body of one ſingle fly. afterwards ſettled at the college of Lewis the Great, 
When one of theſe botts has left the anus of the where he employed himſelf in writing ſeveral works; 
horſe, it falls on the ground; and immediately ſeeks out the principal of which were, 1. A collection of phyſi- 
for ſome place of ſafety, where it may retire, to pre- cal obſervations, extracted from the beſt authors. 2. An 
pare for the laſt ſtage of its transformation, by which it hiſtory of the wars and negociations which preceded 
is to become a fly. And now by degrees the ſkin har- the treaty of Weſtphalia. 3. The female doctor, a 
dens and thickens; and at length forms a ſolid ſhell or philoſophical amuſement on the langvage of beaſts, &c. 
cod, the form of which ſcarce differs from that of the He died in 1743. 
worm. It is firſt of a pale red colour, which changes BOUGH, denotes much the ſame with BRANCH.— 
into cheſnut ; and at length, by the addition of gra- Green boughs anciently made part of the decoration 
dual and ſucceſſive ſhades of brown, the ſhell] is rendered of altars and temples, eſpecially on feſtival occafions. 
black. The worm or bott, before it paſſes into a Oaken boughs were offered to Jupiter; thoſe of laure], 
nymph, 1s of the form of an oblong ball; it remains in to Apollo; of olive, to Minerva; myrtle, to Venus; 
this form much longer than worms of the fleſh fly kind. ivy, to Bacchus; pine, to Pan; and cyprels, to Pluto. 
M. de Reaumur met with worms that retained this fi- Some make them the primitive food of mankind before 
gure five or fix days; as yet, one can perceive no traces acorns were invented. i 
of the legs, wings, and head of the nymph. Hence BOUGIE. In the French language it ſignifies a 
he firſt learned, that thoſe bott worms do not become wax candle, and is applied to a machine which (as the 
nymphs immediately upon their firſt change; but that, wax candle formerly was) is introduced into the urethra 
in order to become flies, they muſt undergo one change for removing obſtructions there. Monſ. Daran, a 
more than caterpillars ordinarily do to become butter- French ſurgeon, lately boaſted of his introducing them 
lies. as an improvement in his art, and acquired conſiderable 
For the cure of horſes troubled with botts, ſee Fak- profit by making and ſelling them. Scultetus, about 
RIERY, g xv. Dh the middle of the 17th century, uſed bougies in diſeaſes 
BOTWAR, a town of Germany, in the circle of of the urethra, and Monſ. Daran probably took the 
2 and ſubject to the duke of Wirtemberg. E. hint from him. Different compoſitions have been uſed, 
ong. 9. 15. N. Lat. 49. o. and generally mercury was a part of them. Riverius 
made 


BOTZ ENBURG, a town of Germany, in the duchy Botzenburg 


Bougie. 


\ 
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Bougic, made a plaſter as follows: B ol. oliv. Id iv. ceræ ci- 
Bouhours. trin. tb ii. minii & ceruſſ. AI Ib iſs tereb, venet. & rez. 


alb. ii 3 iii m. Whether the bougies are made up of 
this or any other compoſition, they muſt be of different 
ſizes, from the bigneſs of a knitting needle, to that of 
a gooſe quill, They are made of linen rags, ſpread 
with a proper matter, and then rolled up as follows. 
Having ſpread any quantity of the linen rag with the 


compolition that is choſen for the purpoſe, cut it into 


ſlips from ſix to ten inches long, and from half an inch 
to an inch broad: then dextrouſly roll them on a glazed 
tile into the form of a wax candle; and, as the end of 


the bougie that is to be entered firſt into the urethra 


ſhould be ſomewhat ſmaller than the reſt, it would be 
as well to cut the ſlips a little tapering. It ſhould alſo 


be obſerved, that when the bougies are rolled up, that 


ſide muſt be outward on which the plaſter is ſpread. 


Monſ. Daran, and ſome others, attributed the action 
of their bougies to the compoſition they made uſe of in 
forming them. Mr Sharp apprehended, that as much 
of their efficacy was owing to the compreſſion they 
made on the affected part, as to any other principle; 
and Mr Aiken very juſtly ſays, As it is evident that 
bougies of very different compoſitions ſucceed equally 
well in curing the ſame diſorders in the urethra, it is 
plain that they do not act by means of any peculiar 
qualities in their compoſition, but by means of ſome 
property common to them all. This muſt be their me- 
chanical form and texture, therefore their mode of ac- 
tion mult be fimple compreſſion. The efficacy of mere 
compreſſion in many caſes of conſtriction is well known, 
from the ule of ſponge tents for widening parts that are 
ſtraitened by cicatrices; and admitting obſtructions in 
the urethra to be from a conſtriction formed by cica- 
trized ulcers, or a projection of the ſpongy ſubſtance 
of the urethra into the canal, we may eafily conceive, 
that a gentle continued elaſtic compreſſion will in time 
overcome the diſeaſe. We may alſo readily account 
for the inferior efficacy of metallic and whalebone bou- 
gies, from their not having the property of ſwelling 
with moiſture, and therefore not making fo equal a com- 
Preſſion. As to bougies procuring a diſcharge of mat- 
ter, there is no doubt but the mechanical ſtimulus of a 
foreign body in ſuch a tender part, though free from 
diſeaſe, muit produce it in ſome degree; and that this 
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will be varied according to the chemically irritatin 


8 
urethra: but it ſeems an abſurdity to apply a topie, 
made uniform throughout, to the whole length of a ca- 
nal, with a view of producing extraordinary effects upon 


a particular part of it, by means of ſome powerful qua- 


lity in the ingredients. As to that part of the bougie 


which was in contact with the diſeaſed part, being par- 


ticularly covered with matter; this circumſtance 1s pro- 


bably owing to the greater irritation of that part of the 


urethra where the diforder is, than any other. 
POUHOURS (Dominic), a celebrated French cri- 
tic, was born at Paris in 1628; and has been by ſome 
conſidered as a proper perſon to ſucceed Malherbe, who 
died about that time. He was entered into the ſociety 
of Jeſuits at the age of 16; and was 2ppointed to read 
lectures upon polite literature in the college of Cler- 
mont at Paris, where he had ſtudied: but he was ſo in— 
ceſſantly attacked with the head-ach, that he could not 
purſue the deſtined taſk. He afterwards undertook the 
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education of two ſons of the duke of Longue I 
which he diſcharged with great applauſe. Th ville, Boubou 


B OU 


d 
had ſuch a regard for Bouhours, that he would need 2 


in his arms; and the * Account of the pious and Chri. 
ſtian death“ of this great perſonage was the firſt work 
which Bouhours gave the public. He was ſent to Dun. 
kirk to the Popilt refugees from England; and, in the 
midſt of his miſſionary occupations, found means to 
compole and publiſh books. Among theſe were, Ez. 
tretiens d' Ariſte & d' Eugene, or Didloguen between 
Ariſtus and Eugenius ;” a work of a critical nature, 
and concerning the French language. His book was 
printed no leſs than five times at Paris, twice at Gre. 
noble, at Lyons, at Bruſſels, at Amſterdam, at Ley. 


den, &c. and embroiled him in quarrels with a great 


number of cenſors, with Menage in particular, who, 
however, lived in friendſhip with our author before and 
aſter. The fame of this piect, and the pleaſure he took 
in reading it, recommended Bouhours ſo effectually to 
the celebrated miniſter Colbert, that he truſted him 
with the education of his fon the marquis of Segnelai. 
He wrote afterwards ſeveral other works; the chief of 
which are, 1. Remarks and doubts upon the French 
language. 2. Dialogues upon the art of thinking well 


in works of genius. 3. The life of St Ignatius. 4. The 


art of pleaſing in converſation. 5. The life of St Fran- 
cis Xavier, apoſtle of the Indies and of Japan. This 


laſt work was tranſlated from the French into Engliſh 


by Mr Dryden, and publiſhed at London in the year 
1688, with a dedication prefixed to James IT.'s queen. 

BOUILLON, a town of France, in the duchy of 
the ſame name, and in the county of Luxemburg, with 
a fortified caſtle. The French took it in 1676; upon 
which it was given to the duke of Bouillon; but the 
king keeps the caſtle to himſelf, which is ſeated on a 
rock that is almoft inacceſſible. E. Long. 5. 20. N. 


Lat. 49. 45. | 


OUILLON, in the menage, a lump or excreſcence of - 


fleſh that grows either upon or juſt by the fruſh, inſo- 
much that the fruſh ſhoots out, juſt like a lump of fleth, 
and makes the hoxſe halt; and this is called the fe 
blowirs upon the fruſh. Menage horſes, that never wet 


their feet, are ſubjec to theſe excreſcences, which make 


them very lame. See FRusSH. 
BOVINA Arrrcrio, a diſtemper of black cattle, 


| g cauſed by a worm lodged between the ſkin and the 
quality of the compoſition, and the irritable ſtate of the 


fleſh, and perforating the ſame. This diftemper is not 
mentioned by the ancient Greeks, and is but little known 
in Europe. | 
BOVINES, a ſmall town of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Namur, ſeated on the river 
Maeſe or Meuſe, in E. Long. 4. 50. N. Lat. 49. 45- 
BOV INGO, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in the Capi- 
tanata, ſeated at the foot of the Apennine mountains, 
in E. Long. 16. 15. N. Lat. 41. 17. 
BOULAINVILLIERS ( Henry de), Lord of ot 
Saiſe, and an eminent French writer, was deſcended 
from a very ancient and noble family, and born #t 8 
Saiſe in 1658. His education was among the r 
the oratory; where he diſcovered from his infancy toe 
uncommon abilities for which he was afterwards diſtin- 
guiſhed. He applied himſelf principally to the ſtudy 
of hiſtory; and his performances in this way are nu“ 


merous and conſiderable. He was the author of 3 hi- 


ſtory of the Arabians; Fourteen letters upon my 


s die lin 
liers, 


Boulay 


Boulogne, 


B O u 
cient parliaments of France; a Hiſtory of France to the 
reign of Charles VIII; the State of France, with hiſtori- 


cal memoirs concerning the ancient government of that 


monarchy, to the time of Hugh Capet, . written (ſays 


Mr Monteſquieu) with a ſimplicity and honeſt free- 
dom worthy of that ancient family from which their 
author was deſcended.” Mr Boulainvilliers died at Pa- 
ris in 172 2; and after his death was publiſhed his Life 
of Mabomet. 


BOULAY (Cæſar Egaſſe du), in Latin Buleur, was 


born at St Ellier, a village of Maine in France; and 
became profeſſor of humanity at the college of Navarre, 
regiſter, rector, and hiftiographer of the univerſity of 
paris. He died in 1678, after having publiſhed ſeve- 
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BOULOGNOIS, a territory of France, in the north Boulognois, 


part of Picardy, about 30 miles in length, and 20 in 
breadth. The chief town is Boulogne, and the chief 


trade is in pit- coal and butter. 
BOULTER (Dr Hugh), was born in or near Lon- 


. don, of reputable and wealthy parents. He was edu- 


cated at Merchant-taylor's ſchool; and, before the Re- 


volution, was from thence admitted a commoner of 


Chriſt-church in Oxford. Some time after, he was cho- 


ſen a demy of Magdalen-college, at the ſame election 


Boulter.“ 


with Mr Addiſon and Dr Wilcox. From the merit and 


learnin = the perſons elected, this was commonly called 
by Dr Hough, prefident of the college, the golden elec- 
tion. He afterwards became fellow of the ſame col- 


ral works. The principal of them are, A Hiſtory of lege; in which ſtation he continued in the univerſity 


the Univerſity of Paris, in Latin, 6 vols folio; and the 
Treaſure of Roman Antiquities, 1n 1 vol. folio. 


BOULDER-waLL, a kind of wall built of round 


- flints or pebbles, laid in ſtrong mortar, and uſed where 


the ſea has a beach caſt up, or where there are plenty 
of flints. 


BOULETTE, in the menage. A horſe is called 
boulette, when the fetlock, or paſtern-joint, bends for- 


ward, and out of its natural fituation, whether thro? 


violent riding, or by reaſon of being too ſhort-jointed, 
in which uy the leaſt fatigue will bring it. 
BOULLONNE Ne painter to the French 
king, and profeſſor of the academy of painting, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his art; and died at Paris in 1674, 
aged 65. There are three of his pictures in the church 
of Notre Dame. — He left two ſons who were admired 
for their ſkill in painting. The elder, who is well known 
under the name of Bon Boullonne, was firſt inſtructed 
by his father; after which he went to perfect himſelf 
in Italy, and for that purpoſe the king allowed him a 
penſion: at his return, he was made profeſſor of the a- 
cademy of painting. Lewis XIV. employed him in 
adorning ſeveral of his palaces; and there are a great 
number of his pictures at Paris. He died in 1717.— 
Lewis Boullonne his brother, after being alſo inſtructed 
by his father, gained the prize of painting at 18 years 
of age; upon which he obtained the king's penſion. 
He ſet out for Italy at his brother's return, and acqui- 
red great {kill in deſigning and colouring. At his re- 
turn to Paris, he was much employed; and at length 
became director of the academy of painting, knight of 
the Order of St Michael, and firſt painter to the king. 


Lewis XIV. allowed him ſeveral penſions, and raiſed 


him and his poſterity to the rank of nobility. He em- 
belliſhed the church of the Invalids, the chapel of Ver- 
ſailles, Kc. and died at Paris in 1 T0. 
— BOULOGNE, a large and handſome town of Pi- 
cardy in France, and capital of the Boulognois, with a 
harbour, and a biſhop's ſee. It is divided into two 
towns; the higher, and the lower. The former is 
rong both by nature and art; and the latter is only 
frrounded with a ſingle wall. The harbour has a mole 
or the ſafety of the ſlips, which at the ſame time pre- 
= it from being choaked up. The lower town is in- 
ed by merchants, and has three large ſtreets, one 
; Ih leads to the high town, and the other two run 
4 3 on the ſide of the river. Many of the Engliſh 
cots reſide here, who, from a rebellion, or any o- 
en are obliged to fly from their native country. 
Tong. 1. 42. N. Lat. 50. 42. | 


till he was invited to London by Sir Charles Hodges, 
principal ſecretary of ſtate, in the year 1700, who 
made him his chaplain, and recommended him to Dr 


Teniſon archbiſhop of Canterbury; but his ſirſt prefer- 


ments were owing to the earl of Sunderland, by whoſe 


intereſt and influence he was promoted to the parſonage 
of St Olave in Southwark, and the archdeaconry of 
Surry, Here he continued diſcharging very faithfully 
and diligently every part of his paſtoral office, till he 
was recommended to attend George I. as his chaplain, 
when he went to Hanover in 1719. He had the ho- 
nour to teach prince Frederic the Engliſh language; 


and by his conduct he ſo won the king's favour, that 
he promoted him to the deanery of Chriſt- church, and 


the biſhopric of Briſto!, in the ſame year. As he was vi- 
ſiting his dioceſe five years afterwards, he received a let- 
ter * the ſecretary of fate, acquainting him that his 
majeſty had nominated him to the archbiſhipric of Ar- 
magh and primacy of Ireland. This honour he would 
gladly have declined; and deſired the ſecretary to uſe 
his good offices with his majeſty to excuſe him from ac- 
cepting it. Ireland happened to be at this juncture in 
a great flame, occaſioned by Wood's ruinous project; 
and the miniſtry thought that the biſhop would greatly 
contribute to quench it by his judgment, moderation, 
and addreſs, The king therefore laid his abſolute 
commands upon him: to which he ſubmitted, but with 


ſome reluctance. As ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion 


| of the primacy, he began to conſider that country, in 


which his lot was caſt for life, as his own; and to pro- 
mote its true intereſt with the greateſt zeal and aſſi- 
duity. Accordingly, in innumerable inſtances, he ex- 
erted himſelf in the nobleſt acts of beneficence and pu- 
blic ſpirit. In ſeaſons of the greateſt ſcarcity, he was 
more than once inſtrumental in preventing a famine 
which threatened that nation. On one of theſe occa- 
ſions he diſtributed vaſt quantities of corn throughout 
the kingdom, for which the Houſe of Commons paſled 
a vote of public thanks; and at another time 2500 per- 
ſons were fed at the poor-houſe in Dublin, every morn- 
ing, and as many every evening, for a conſiderable time 
together, moſtly at the primate's expence. When 
ſchemes were propoſed for the advantage of the coun- 
try, he encouraged and promoted them not only with 
his counſel but his purſe. He had great compaſſion for 
the poor clergy of his dioceſe, who were diſabled from 
giving their children a proper education ; and he main- 
tained ſeveral of the children of ſuch in the univerſity. 
He erected four houſes at Drogheda for the reception 
of clergymens widows, and purchaſed an eſtate for the 
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endowment of them. His charities for e 
ſmall livings and buying glebes amounted to upwards 
of 30,000/. beſides what he deviſed by will for the like 
purpoſes in England. In ſhort, the inſtances he gave 
of his generoſity and benevolence of heart, his virtue, 
his piety, and his wiſdom, are almoſt innumerable, and 
the hiſtory of his life is his nobleſt panegyric. This ex- 
cellent prelate died at London, on the 24 of June 17423 
and was interred in Weſtminſter abbey, where a beau- 
tiful monument of finely poliſhed marble is erected to 
his memory. 1 5 | 
BOULTINE, a term which workmen uſe for a 
moulding, the convexity of which is juſt one fourth of 
a circle ; being the member juſt below the plinth in the 
Tuſcan and Doric capital. FE 
BOUNCE, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a 
ſpecies of ſqualus. See Squalus. | 
BOUND.BAlurrs, are ſheriffs officers for execu- 
ting of proceſs. The ſheriffs being anſwerable for their 
miſdemeanors, the bailiffs are uſually bound in a bond 
for the due execution of their office ; and thence are 
called bourd-bailiffs, which the common people have 
corrupted into a much more homely appellation. 
BOUNDS or LanDs. See ABUTTALS. 
BOUNTY, in commerce, a premium paid by go- 
vernment to the exporters of certain Britiſh commod1- 
ties, as fail-cloth, gold and ſilver lace, ſilk- ſtockings, 
fiſh, corn, &c. The happy influence which bounties 
have on trade and manufaQtures is well known: nor can 
there be a more convincing proof of the good inten- 
tions of the government under which we live, than the 
great care that is taken to give all poſſible encourage- 
ment to thoſe who ſhall eſtabliſh, or improve, any ha- 
zardous branch of trade. 
All undertakings, in reſpe& either to mercantile en- 
terprizes, or in the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, are 
weak and feeble in their beginnings ; and if unſucceſsful, 
either fink entirely, or at leaſt are ſeldom revived in 
the ſame age. Accidents of this nature are not only 
deftrutive to private perſons, but exceedingly detri- 
mental to the public intereſt. On this principle, more 
eſpecially ſince trade, for which Providence deſigned 
us, hath been attended to, ſuch attempts have been 
thought deſerving, and have been favoured with, pub- 
lic ſupport. This in former times uſually flowed from 
the crown, in the form of letters-patent, charters, or 
other grants of privileges, which, however requiſite 
they might be, were notwithſtanding very frequently 
objects of cenſure. If ſuch as obtained them failed in 
their endeavours, they were reputed projedors ; if, on 
the other hand, they ſucceeded, they were conſidered 
as monopolizers, Corporations, which imply the uni- 
ting certain individuals into a body, that they may 
thereby become more uſeful to the community,. are 
created by the crown. Many of theſe were formed for 
promoting trade; and, according to the old ſyſtem of 
our government, were neceſſary and uſeful, On the 
ſame principle, privileges were granted to private per- 
fons, on a ſuggeſtion, that what was immediately of 
uſe to them, would terminate in public utility. 'Theſe 
alſo did good in bringing in many arts and manufac- 
tures; though, in ſome caſes, tending to private in- 
tereſt more than public emolument, they were liable 
to legal correction. In later times, and in concerns of 
moment, a much better method has been adopted, as 


. 
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often as it hath been found practicable, by reje&ing 
private or particular intereſt, and propoſing the des 
ſigned advantages to ſuch as ſhould perform the ſtipu. 
lations on which they are granted. Theſ: dennen, ag 
they are paid by the public, ſo they are ſolely calcy. 
lated for the benefit of the public. They are ſometimey 
given to encourage induſtry, and application in raifn 
a neceſſary commodity ; which was intended by by 
bounty on exporting corn. The intention of this 
bounty was to encourage agriculture; and the conſe. 
quence hath been, that we now grow more than twice 
as much as we did at the eftabliſhtnent of the bounty, 
we even conſume twice as much bread as we then grew; 
yet in A. D. 1697, we exported a fifteenth part ft 
what we grew, of late years a twenth-ninth part only, 
The bounty on this twenty-ninth part amounted to 
ſomewhat more than L 50,000, and the produce to 
more than L 400,000. It is evident that all this is 
ſo much clear gain to the nation. But this is far from 
being all that we have annually gained. For if our 
cultivation is doubled, as indeed it is, then the rent 
of lands, the ſubſiſtence of working hands, the profits 
of the tradeſmen ſupplying them with utenſils, clothes, 
the value of horſes employed, &c. muſt all be taken 
into the account. Beſides this we muſt add the freight 
(amounting to half the bounty), to make the idea of 
the advantages complete. | 

Sometimes bounties are given with a view to promote 
manufactures, as in the caſe of thoſe made of ſilk. Many 
laws are to be found in our ftatute-books in favour of 
the filk manufacture, made with great wiſdom and pro- 
priety, for the encouragement and ſupport of many 
thouſands of induſtrious perſons employed therein. By 
ſtatute 8 Geo. I. cap. 15. f 1. a bounty was given on 
the due exportation of ribbons and ſtuffs, of ſilk only, 
of three ſhillings upon a pound weight; filks, and rib- 
bons of filk, mixed with gold and filver, four ſhillings 
a pound; on filk gloves, filk ſtockings, ſilk fringes, 
 filk laces, and ſewing ſilk, one ſhilling and three pence 
a pound; on ſtuffs of ſilk and grogram yarn, eight 
pence a pound; on filks mixed with incle or cotton, 
one ſhilling ; on {ſtuffs of filk mixed with worſted, ſix- 
pence a pound, for three years : and, from experience 
of their utility, theſe were continued by ſubſequent 
ſtatutes. 

Sometimes bounties are given to ſupport a new ma- 
nufacture againſt foreigners already in poſſeſſion of it, 
as in making linen and ſail-cloth. The promoting of 
the manufacture of Britiſh ſail-cloth was undoubtedly 
a very important national object, as the conſumption 
was very large, and of conſequence the purchaſe of it 
from foreigners an heavy expence on the public. Ma- 
ny methods were therefore deviſed, and countenanced 
by law, both here and in Ireland, for introducing and 
encouraging our own in preference to that of ſtrangers, 
more eſpecially in the royal navy. By ſtat. 12. Av 
cap. 16. g 2. a bounty was given of one penny per ell 
on all that was exported for a term, and continued by 
ſubſequent ſtatutes. By 4 Geo. II. cap. 27. f 4. an 
additional bounty of another penny an ell is granted. 
Theſe bounties were to be paid out of an additions 
duty on imported fail-cloth. By the ſame ſtatute ever 
ſhip built in Britain, or in the plantations, is, under the 
penalty of L 50. to be furniſhed with a complete ſuit 


of ſails of Britiſh manufacture. The amount of the 
- bounties 
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nties mark the progreſs of the manufacture, which is 


— ys aſſiſted by the fund on which the payment is 
aſſigned. 


Theſe aſſiſtances, however, ar2 never beſtowed but 
on mature deliberation, in virtue of ſtrong proofs, and 
with a moral certainty of a rational benefit. The great 
intention of bounties is to place the Britiſh trader on 


ſuch ground as to render his commerce beneficial to his 


country. In order to this, ſome profit muſt accrue to 
himſelf, otherwiſe he would not embark therein ; but 
this, whatever it be, muſt prove inconſiderable in com- 

ariſon of what reſults to the public. For if, by the 


help of ſuch a bounty, one or many traders export to 


the value of 1000, 10,000, or 100,000 pounds worth 


of commodities or manufactures, whatever his or their 


profit or loſs (for the latter, through avidity and over- 
loading the market, ſometimes happens) may be, the 
nation gains the L 1000, L to, ooo, or L rod, ooo; 
which was the object of the legiſlature in granting the 
bounty. Upon this conſideration, that the entire pro- 
dace of what is exported accrues to the nation, the le- 


giſlature, when an alteration of circumſtances required 


it, have made no ſcruple of augmenting a bounty; as 
in the caſe of refined ſugar exported, from three to nine 
ſhillings per hundred weight. In like manner, the ori- 
ginal bounty of one pound per ton in favour of veſſels 
employed in the whale-fiſhing hath been doubled, and 
many new regulations made, in order to render this fiſhery 
more advantageous to the public. As a bounty is 
given on malt when allowed to be exported, ſo an 
equivalent of 3o ſhillings per ton hath been granted on 
all Britiſh made malt-ſpirits when exported, which is 


a common benefit to land, manufacture, and com- 


merce. IT 

It is indeed true, that on whatever account, or to 
whatever amount, this reward is given, the public ſeem 
to pay, and private perſons ſeem to receive. But theſe 
private perſons. receive it as the hire from the public, 
for performing; a ſervice which otherwiſe they would 
not perform, the benefit of which accrues to the public, 
and who can therefore very well tafford to pay that 


reward in reality, which, as we have ſtated it, ſhe 


only ſeems to do. For, looking a little cloſer, we 
cannot help obſerving, that the bounty 1s paid to in- 
dividuals, who, as ſuch, make a part of the public. 
But the commodities or manufactures exported are 
fold to foreigners ; and the whole produce. of them, 
be it what it will, comes into the purſe of the public. 
By attending to this ſelf-evident doctrine, every reaſon- 
able and public-ſpirited man will be eaſily reconciled to 
bounties; and the three following conſiderations will be 
lufficient to obviate the moſt common objections that 
have been made to the practice of giving them. 1. That 
no bounty can be deſired but on the plea of national uti- 
lity, which always deſerves notice, and cannot be miſ- 


taken. It muſt likewiſe be alleged and proved, that 
this is the only means whereby the national benefit can 


be attained. 2. The ſums iſſued on this account not 
only ſhew the clear expence of the bounty, but alſo 
indicate the profit gained by the public; for as the one 
cannot exiſt without the other, that amount muſt be 


the inconteſtable index of. both. 3. It muſt be remem- 


—55 (and of this too ſome inſtances might be given), 
that if bounties ſhould be improperly beſtowed, they 


will of courſe prove ineffectual, and after a few fruit- 
Vol. II. 
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broad as to endanger a famine at home. 
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leſs trials will remain unclaimed, and conſequently pro- 


duce no expence. There is indeed another objection 
which hath been made againſt the giving of bounties. 
This is grounded on the frauds to which they are ſup- 


Bounty, 
Bourbon. 
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poſed to be liable; and particularly the relanding of 


the goods on which the bounty hath been paid, and 
thereby deceiving and cheating the public. But who- 
ever peruſes the laws made on this head, and attentively 
conſiders the numerous precautions taken to fix every 
circumſtance relative to the obtaining the bounty, the 
checks on the ſhipping of goods, the ſecurities taken 
for their due exportation, the certificates required to 
aſcertain their being actually delivered and fold in a 
foreign market, mult be convinced, that to diſcharge 
all thoſe ſecurities, in caſe of an intended fraud, is a 
thing very difficult, if not impoſlible. . 

To theſe remarks we may add, that bounties are 
uſually granted only for a limited time, and then expire; 
are always liable to be ſuſpended ; and of courſe can 
never be the cauſe of any great national loſs. 
is no doubt that, excluſive of frauds, the immoderate 
thirſt of gain may tempt intereſted men to aim at con- 
verting what was calculated for public benefit to its 
detriment, for their own private advantage. 
a proſpect of ſhort crops in other countries, men may 
take meaſures within the letter, but directly againſt 
the ſpirit, of the law, to ſend ſo much of our corn a- 
For this the 
wiſdom of parliament provides, not barely by ſuſpend- 
ing the bounty, but by prohibiting exportation and o- 


pening the ports for foreign ſupplies. We cannot with 
any ſhadow of juſtice aſcribe ſcarcity to the bounty on. 
If this was the caſe, ſuſpenſions 


the exportation. 
would be frequent, whereas there have been but five 
in a courſe of 70 years. If the bounty had any ſhare, 


the larger the exportation, the greater would be the 
In A. D. 1750 we exported more than one 


ſcarcity, 
fifth of, our growth of wheat, which was notwithſtanding 
but at four ſhillings per buſhel ; whereas a century be- 
fore, A. D. 1650, when we had neither bounty nor ex- 
portation, wheat was at nine ſhillings and ſixpence per 
buſhel. The cauſes of ſcarcity are unkindly ſeaſons ; 
which though human policy cannot prevent, yet their 
ſad effects have been evidently leſſened by our increaſed 


growth, ſince the taking place of bounty and ex- 


portation. 

BOURBON, or MascartxHas, (ule of), an iſland 
in the Indian ocean, lying to the eaſt of Madagaſcar, 
in E. Long. 58. 30. S. Lat. 21. 23. This iſland has 
no port, and is in ſome places inacceſſible. Its length 
and breadth have not been well determined ; but the 
circumference, according to the account of a perſon 
who reſided there ſome time, is about 57 leagues. Tt 
is for the moſt part mountainous, but in ſome places 
there are very beautiful and fertile plains. In the ſouth 
part of the iſland there is a burning mountain, which 
has thrown out vaſt quantities of bitumen, ſulphur, and 
other combuſtible materials; neither does it ceaſe 
throwing them out ſtill, fo that the country about it 
is uſeleſs, and is called by the inhabitants pays brule, 
that is, burnt land. The ſhore is high and rocky all 


round; but though on this account it hath no ports, 


there are ſeveral good roads, particularly one on the 
weſt, and another on the north-eaſt. As to its 
form, this iſland is irregular, ſo that it is difficult to 
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air is equally pleaſant and wholeſome, inſomuch that 
the people live to a great age without feeling either 


| infirmities or diſeaſes. This is occaſioned by the hur- 


ricanes, of which they have one or two every year. 
Theſe purge and cleanſe the air, ſo as to render it highly 
ſalubrious; the certainty of which is thus diſtinguiſhed, 
that when they fail of making their annual viſits, as 
ſometimes they do, diſeaſes and death find an entrance 
into the iſland, which otherwiſe would ſoon be over- 
ſtocked with inhabitants. The climate is hot, but not 
to ſuch a degree as might be expected from its fituation, 
the breezes from the mountains being conſtant and 
very refreſhing. The tops of theſe mountains are in 
winter covered with ſnow; which, melting in the ſum- 
mer, furniſhes abundance of rivers and rivulets, with 
which the country is plentifully watered : ſo that the 
ſoil, though not very deep, is wonderfully fruitful, pro- 
ducing Tarky corn and rice twice a-year, and the 
latter in great abundance. Moſt ſorts of cattle are 
found here, good in their kind, andare very cheap ; wild 
goats and wild hogs are found in the woods and on 
the tops of the mountains; here alſo are vaſt quanti- 
ties of wild fowl of different kinds, fiſh, and land tor- 
toiſes, affording at once the moſt delicate and whole- 
ſome food. As to fruits, they have bananas, oranges, 
citrons, tamarinds, and other kinds; neither does it 
want valuable commodities, particularly ebony, cotton, 
white pepper, gum benzoin, aloes, and tobacco; all 
excellent in their kind, when compared with thoſe of 
other countries. This iſland is alſo happy in its defi- 
ciences; for no animals that are venomous are to be 
found therein, and only two ſorts that are diſagreeable 
to the ſight, viz. ſpiders of the ſize of a pigeon's egg, 
which weave nets of a ſurpriſing ſtrength, reckoned by 
ſome capable of being treated fo as to become as va- 
luable as ſilk; and bats of a molt enormous ſize, which 
are not only ſkinned and eaten, but eſtecmed alſo the 
reateſt delicacy that they have. | 

The iſland of Bourbon was diſcovered by the Por- 
tugueſe in 1545, as appears by a date inſcribed by 
them upon a pillar when they firſt landed ; but when 
the French ſettled in Madagaſcar, this iſJand was to- 
tally deſolate. Three Frenchmen being baniſhed thither, 
and left there for three years, made ſuch a report of it 
at their return as ſurpriſed their countrymen. The 
lived moſt of that time upon pork ; and though they 
were in a manner naked, yet they affirmed that they 
never had the leaſt pain or fickneſs whatever. This 
tempted one Anthony Taureau to go over thither in 
1654, accompanied by ſeven French and fix negroes, 
who carried with them the cattle from which the iſland 
has been ſtoeked ever ſince. The firſt thing they did 
was to erect the arms of France, by order of Mr Fal- 
court who was governor of Madagaſcar, and to beſtow 
upon the iſland a new name. Then they ſet up huts, 
and laid out gardens, in which they cultivated melons, 
different ſorts of roots, and tobacco; but juſt as the 
laſt became ripe, the whole plantation was deſtroyed 
by a hurricane. The French, however, went to work 
again; and by having ſome acquaintance with the cli- 
mate, ſucceeded better, and added aloes to the reſt of 
their plantations ; but receiving no ſuccour from Ma- 
dagaſcar, and being tired of living by themſelves in 
the iſle of Bourbon, they very readily embraced the 
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3ourbon. judge from the maps whether it is round or long. The 
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offer of an Engliſh captain, and in the year 16 
barked for Madraſs. When the laſt great bl 


ſurpriſed and cut them off in one night, there eſcaped 
as many men, as with their wives, who were natives 
filled two canoes ; and theſe being driven by the wind 
on the iſle of Bourbon, were the next ſet 


of 
who inhabited it. This laſt colony, for want of EE 


portunity to remove, were conſtrained to cultivate this 


new country of theirs, and to remain in it. It was 
not long before a further ſtock of inhabitants arrived, A 
pirate that had been committing depredations in the 
Indies, returning to Europe, ran aſhore and was ſplit 
to pieces upon the rocks, {o that the crew were forced 
to join themſelves to the former inhabitants; and a8 
they had on board their veſſel a great many Indian 


women whom they had made priſoners, they lived with 
them, and in proceſs of time had a numerous poſterity. 


As Eaſt India ſhips touched frequently here, when too 
late to double the Cape, many of the ſailors, for the 


ſake of the women, deſerted at the time of their de. 


parture, and ſtaying behind became planters in the iſle 
of Bourbon. As the place grew more populous, the 


people naturally became more civilized, and deſirous 


of living in a more commodious manner; which induced 


them to build ſmall veſſels, that in theſe they might 


ſometimes make a trip to Madagaſcar, in order to pur- 
chaſe ſlaves, whom they employed in their plantations 
to cultivate aloes, tobacco, and other things, with 
which they drove a ſmall trade, when ſhips 6 5 na- 
tion anchored in their roads for the ſake of refreſhments. 


In this ſituation they were, when the French Eaſt 


India company put in their claim; and aſſuming the 
property of the iſland, ſent thither five or ſix families 
and a governor. At firſt the inhabitants expected to 


reap ſome benefit from their new maſters ; but finding 


very little, and thinking the governor took too much 
upon him, they revolted at the inſtigation of a prieſt, 
ſeized their governor, and put him into a dungeon, 
where he died of hunger and grief. For this ſome of 
the ringleaders were puniſhed, a kind of fort was e- 
rected, ſome guns placed on it, and the French flag 
kept flying; but, in other reſpects, ſo little care was 
taken, that, till within theſe 40 years, the iſland was 
in no ſtate of defence, 
The number of inhabitants, in the year 1717, was 
computed at 2000; viz. 900 free, and 1100 ſlaves. A- 
mongſt theſe people the uſual diſtinction of whites and 
blacks entirely fails: for even the free are of different 
colours; and a French writer aſſures us, that he ſaw in 
a church one family, conſiſting of five generations, of all 
complexions. The eldeſt was a female, 108 years of age, 


of a brown black, like the Indians at Madagaſcar ; her 


daughter, a mulatto; ber grand-davghter, a meſtizo; her 
great-grand- daughter, of a duſky yellow; her daugh- 
ter, again, of an olive colour; and the daughter of this 
laſt, as fair as any Engliſh girl of the ſame age. Theſe 
people are, generally ſpeaking, of a gentle quiet diſpo- 
fition 3 very induſtrious ; and ſubmiſſive enough to au- 
thority, provided it is exerciſed with a tolerable degree 
of equity and decency ; for otherwiſe the whole of them 
are apt to rife in rebellion at once; and-the flaves have 


ſo little reaſon to complain of their maſters, that they 


are always on the ſame fide. The iſland is divided into 


four quarters, The firſt is that of St Paul, oy the 
\ 
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largeſt and beſt peopled ; their houſes are built at the 
foot of a ſteep mountain, on both ſides of a freſh-water 
Jake, As for the plantations, they are on the top of a 
mountain, which they aſcend by a very rough and 
troubleſome paſſage. On the ſummit there is a ſpacious 
plain, a great part of which 1s divided into plantations 
of rice, tobacco, corn, ſugar, and fruits, The quarter 
of St Denis lies ſeven leagues from that of St Paul, 
towards the eaſt 3 and there the governor reſides. It is 
not ſo well peopled as the former; but the country is 
more pleaſant, and the ſituation better. At two leagues 
diſtance, proceeding along the ſea-coaſt, is the quar- 
ter of St Mary's, which is but thinly peopled. The 
jaſt and moſt fertile quarter is that of St Suſannah, 
which is at the diſtance of four leagues from St De- 


nis. The road between theſe two quarters is tolerable, 


though part of it has been cut with much difficulty 
through a wood: but the paſſage from St Denis to 
St Paul is only by ſea. 

When the preſent company of India became, by 
their perpetual eſtabliſhment, poſſeſſed of the iſland of 
Bourbon, they began to improve it exceedingly : rai- 
ſing new forts and batteries, ſo as to render it in a man- 
ner inacceſſible z and importing coffee- trees from Ara- 
bia, which have ſucceeded ſo well, that it 1s believed 
they produce an eighth, according to ſome a ſixth, part 
as much coffee as is raiſed in the kingdom of Yemen in 
Arabia, and it is likewiſe held next in goodneſs to that. 
Ia 1763, the population amounted to 4627 white 
people, and 15 149 blacks; the cattle confifted of 8702 
beeves, 4084 ſheep, 7405 goats, and 7619 hogs. Upon 
an extent of 125, 909 acres of cultivated land, they ga- 
thered as much caſſava as would feed their ſlaves, 
1,135,000 pounds weight of corn, 844,100 pounds of 
rice, 2,879,100 pounds of maize, and 2,535,100 
pounds of coffee; which laſt the company bought up 
at about 3d. per pound. | | 

In 1748, Admiral Boſcawen appeared before this 
iſland with a Britiſh fleet; but found it ſo well for— 
tified both by nature and art, that he was obliged, af- 
ter ſome cannonading to very little purpoſe, to purſue 
his voyage. 

BoukBon (Nicholas), a famous Latin poet in the 
16" century, was a native of Vandeure' near Langres, 
and the fon of a wealthy man who was maſter of ſeveral 
forges. Margaret de Valois appointed him preceptor 
to her daughter Jane d' Albret of Navarre, the mother 
of king Henry IV. At length he retired to Conde, 
where he had a benefice, and died about the year 1550. 
He wrote eight books of Epigrams; and a poem on 
the forge, which he has intitled Ferraria. He had 
great knowledge of antiquity and of the Greek lan- 
guage. Eraſmus praiſes his epigrams. 

Doux BON (Nicholas), a celebrated Greek and Latin 
poet, was nephew of the preceding. He taught rheto- 
ric in ſeveral colleges of Paris; and the cardinal de 
Perron cauſed him to be nominated profeſſor of elo- 
quence in the Royal College: he was alſo canon of 

angres, and one of the 40 of the French academy. 
At len gth he retired to the fathers of the oratory, where 
he died in 1644, aged 70. He is eſteemed one of the 


Zreateſt Latin poets France has produced. His poems 
were printed at Paris in 1630. 


OURBON-Lancy, a town of France, in the duchy of 


urgundy, and in the Autunnois. It is remarkable for 


1 


3 


its caſtle and baths; and there is a large marble pave- 


ment, called the great bath, which is a work of the Ro- 
mans. It is ſeated near the river Loire, in E. Long. 
3. 46. N. Lat. 46. 37. | | 
Boux Bom L' Archambaud, a ſmall town of France, 
remarkable for its baths, which are exceedingly hot. 
E. Long. 3. 28. N. Lat. 46. 35. | 
BOURBONE-LE-nains,a town of France in Cham- 
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pagne, and in the Baſſigni, famous for its hot baths. 


E. Long. 5. 45. N. Lat. 47. 54. ET; 
BOURBONNOHIS, a province of France, with the 

title of a duchy ; bounded on the north, by: Nivernois 

and Berry; on the weſt, by Berry and a ſmall part of 


upper Marche; on the ſouth, by Auvergne; and on the 


eaſt, by Burgundy and Forez. It abounds in corn, 
fruits, paſtures, wood, game, and wine, Its principal 


town is Moulins; and the rivers are the Loire, the Al- 


lier, and the Chur. | oY 
BOURBOURG, a town in French Flanders, whoſe 
fortifications are demoliſhed. It is ſeated on a canal that 
goes to Dunkirk, in E. Long. 2. 15. N. Lat. 50. 55. 
BOURCHIER (John), lord Bemars, grandſon and 
heir of a lord of the ſame name, who was deſcended 


from Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, and 
had been knight of the Garter, and conſtable of Wind- 


ſor-caſtle, under Edward IV. Our lord John was 


created a knight of the Bath at the marriage of the 


duke of York ſecond ſon of Edward IV. and was firſt 


known by quelling an inſurrection in Cornwall and De- 
vonſhire, raiſed by Michael Joſeph, a blackſmith, in 
1495, which recommended him to the favour of Hen- 
ry VII. He was captain of the pioneers at the ſiege 
of 'Therouenne, under Henry VIII. by whom he was 
made chancellor of the exchequer for life, lieutenant of 
Calais and the Marches, appointed to conduct the lady 
Mary the king's ſiſter into France on her marriage 
with Lewis XII. and had the extraordinary happineſs 
of continuing in favour with Henry VIII. for the ſpace 
of 18 years. He died at Calais in 1532, aged 63. He 
tranſlated, by king Henry's command, Froiſſart's Chro- 
nicle; which was printed in 1523; by Richard Pinſon, 
the ſcholar of Caxton, and the fifth on the liſt of En- 
gliſn printers. His other works were a whimſical med- 
ley of tranſlations from French, Spaniſh, and Italian 
novels, which ſeem to have been the mode then, as they 


were afterwards in the reign of Charles IT. "Theſe were, 


The life of Sir Arthur, an Armorican knight; The 


famous exploits of Sir Hugh Bourdeaux; Marcus Au- 
relius; and, The caſtle of love. He compoſed alſo a 
book, Of the duties of the inhabitants of Calais; and 
a comedy entitled [te in Vineam, which is mentioned in 
none of 'our catalogues of Engliſh plays. Anthony 
Wood ſays it was uſually acted at Calais after veſpers. 
BOURDALOUE (Lewis), a celebrated preacher 
among the Jeſuits, and one of the greateſt orators 
France has produced, was born at Bourges, on the 20th 
of Auguſt 1632. After having preached at Provence, 
he, in 1699, went to Paris; and there met with ſuch. 
applauſe, that the king reſolved to hear him: on which 
he was ſent for to court, and frequently preached be- 
fore Lewis XIV. He aſſiſted the fick, viſited the pri- 
ſons and hoſpitals, and was very hberal in giving alms. 
He died at Paris on the 13 of May 1704. The beſt 
edition of his ſermons is in octavo. 
BOURDEAUX, an ancient, large, handſome, and 
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ſee; has an univerſity and an academy of arts and ſciences, 
It is built in the form of a bow, of which the river Ga- 
ronne is the ſtring. This river is bordered by a large 
key, and the water riſes four yards at full tide, for which 
reaſon the largeſt veſſels can come up to it very readily. 
The caſtle called the Trumpet, is ſeated at the entrance 
of the quay, and the river runs round its walls. Moſt 
of the great ſtreets lead to the quay ; but are all very 
narrow except one. The town has 12 gates; and near 
another caſtle are fine walks under ſeveral rows of trees. 
'The moſt remarkable antiquities were, an ancient temple 
dedicated to the tutelary gods, now entirely demoliſh- 
ed, to make room for the fortifications ; the palace of 
Gallienus built like an amphitheatre; and ſeveral aque- 
ducts in different places. It is a town of very conſi- 
derable trade, and they ſhip every year 100,000 tons 
of wine and brandy. This is the place where Edward 
the Black Prince retided ſeveral years; and his ſon, af- 
terwards Richard II. was born here. There is a hand- 
ſome ſquare near the river, with an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Lewis XV. W. Long. o. 39. N. Lat. 44. 50. 
BOURDINES, a town of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Namur. E. Long. 5. Oo. N. 
Lat. 50. 35. 
BOURDELOT (John), a learned French critic, 
who lived at the cloſe of the 16th and beginning of the 
17th centuries. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing 
notes on Lucian, Petronins, and Heliodorus ; by an 
Univerſal Hiſtory ; Commentaries on Juvenal; a Trea- 
tiſe on the Etymology of French words; and by ſome 
other works which were never publiſhed. — There was 
alſo an abbe Bourdelot, his fiſter's ſon, who changed 
his name from Peter Michon to oblige his uncle. He 
was a celebrated phyfician at Paris, who gained great 
reputation by a Treatiſe on the Viper, and other works. 
He died in 1685. | 
BOURDON (Sebaſtian), a famous painter, born at 
Moatpelier, in 1619. He ſtudied ſeven years at Rome; 
and acquired ſuch reputation, that at, his return to 
France he had the honour of being the firſt who was 
made rector of the academy of painting at Paris. He 
tucceeded better in his landſcapes than in his hiſtory- 
painting. His pieces are ſeldom finiſhed; and thoſe that 
are ſo, are not always the fineſt. He once laid a wager 
with a friend, that he ſhould paint 12 heads after the 
life, and as big as the life, in one day. He won it, and 
theſe are ſaid not to be the worit things he ever did. 
He drew a vaſt number of pictures. His moſt conſi- 
derable pieces are, The gallery of M. de Bretonvilliers, 
in the ifle of Notre Dame; and, The ſeven works of 
mercy, which he etched by himfelf. But the moſt e- 
ſteemed of all his performances is, The martyrdom of 
St Peter, drawn for the church of Notre Dame : It 1s 
kept as one of the choiceft rarities of that cathedral. 
Bourdon was a Calvinift ; much valued and reſpected, 
however, in a Popiſh country, becauſe his life and man- 
ners were good. He died in 1673, aged 54. 
BOUDONEE, in heraldry, the ſame with rome. 
BOURG, the capital of the iſland of Cayenne, a 
French colony on the coaft of Guiana, in South Ame- 
rica; in W. Long. 52. 0. N. Lat. 5.0. 
BousG-en-Breſſe, a town of France, and capital of 
Breſſe, in the province of Burgundy. It is ſeated on 
the river Reſouſſe, almoſt in the centre of Breſſe, in 
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Bourdines rich town of France, capital of Guienne, an archbiſhop's 
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E. Long. 4. 19. N. Lat. 46. 13. 

BouxG - ſur-Mer, a ſea-port town of France in 
Guienne, and in the Bourdelois, with a tolerable oog Bour 
harbour; ſeated at the confluence of the rivers Dor 
dogne and Garonne, in W. Long. 3. 35. N. Lat, 45. ky 

BOURGES, an ancient and large town of France, 


the capital of Berry, an archbiſhop's ſee, and a famous 


univerſity. The archbiſhop aſſumes the title of Paz-;. 
arch of the Aquitains, and enjoys the rights of primacy 
with regard to Albi. It is ſeated between two ſmall 


rivers, the Evry and the Orron, upon a hill that has a 


gentle deſcent down to theſe rivers, by which it is al. 
moſt ſurrounded, for there is but one avenue to it b 
land, which is that of Port Bourbonnoux. It Rand; 
upon a great deal of ground: but one part of it is with. 
out houſes; and the reſt is but thinly peopled with 
gentlemen, ſtudents, and eccleſiaſties, the whole num: 
ber of fouls amounting only to about 1800. They have 
no manner of trade but for their own neceſſaries. It is 
divided into the old and new town. The walls of the 
old are almoſt entire, and the new town is almoſt a; 
large as the old. There are ſeveral churches, convents, 
and nunneries. The pariſh church, dedicated to St Ste- 
phen, is a fine old Gothic ſtructure: it is ſeated on the 
higheſt part of the city, and on each ſide of the front 
are two handſome high towers. The new one, which 
is built in the room of one which fell down, is almoſt 
200 feet high. Bourbon ſquare is the largeſt in the city, 
where there was formerly an amphitheatre, and now a 
market, There 1s a fine walk from St Michael's-gate 
into the fields, and three alleys, formed by four ranks 
of trees, the middlemoſt of which is ſpacious; beſides 
which, there is a very long mall. The univerſity is fa- 
mous for the ſtudy of the law. This city ſtands almoſt 
in the centre of France. E. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 
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BOURGET, a town of Savoy, ſubject to the king 
of Sardinia, ſeated at the ſouthern extremity of a lake 
of the ſame name. E. Long. 5. 55. N. Lat. 45. 45. 

BOURGOGNE, or Bu GUN Dr, as we call it; a 
conſiderable province of France with the title of a duchy. 
It is 130 miles in length, and 75 in breadth. It is 


bounded on the eaſt, by the Franche Compte; on the 


welt, by Bourbonnois and Nivernois; on the ſouth, by 
Lyonnois; and on the north, by Champagne. It is 
very fertile in corn and fruit, and produces excellent 
wine. It is watered by the rivers Seine, Dehune, Bre- 
bince, Armangon, Ouche, Souzon, Tille, and Saone. 
There are four mineral ſprings at Apoigny, Premeau, 
Bourbon-Lancy, and St Reine. The firſt are obſcure, 
and the two laſt in high reputation. In the canton of 
Breſſe, there are two ſubterranean. lakes which often 
overflow in times of the greateſt drought, and lay a 
large tract of ground under water: one of them has ne 
apparent ſpring or opening; and yet in a dry ſeaſon, it 
throws out water enough to overflow the meado w- land 
near it. The grottos or caves of Arcy are ſeated about 
18 miles from Auxerre, and over them is ſoil about 
10 feet deep. The entrance into theſe cavities is 200 
paces long, but narrow. There are arches which form 
ſeveral vaults, from whence drop clear water, which 
turns into a brilliant hard (tone. Twenty paces from 


the entrance is a lake, which ſeems to be formed by 1 
part of the water that will not petrify. The higheſt o 


theſe vaults is not above eight feet. About 80 ow 
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\.. from the entrance there is a kind of hall, with a coffee- 
Ps el ceiling, wherein there are a thouſand odd fi- 
A n, which have a very agreeable effect. Dijon is 
the capital town. Tg | | STAIN, 
COURGUIGNONS, or BuzcunDians, one of the 
northern nations who over-ran the Roman empire, and 
pled in Gaul. They were of a great ſtature, and very 
irlike; for which reaſon the emperor Valentinian the 
brett engaged them in his ſervice againſt the Germans. 
They lived in tents which were cloſe to each other, that 
they might the more readily unite in arms on any un- 
ſoreſeen attack. Theſe conjunctions of tents they called 
burghs 3 and they were to them what towns are to us. 
gidonius Apollinaris tells us, that they wore 7 hair, 
took great pleaſure in ſinging, and were fond of praiſe 
{or their vocal talents. He adds, that they ate great 
quantities; and anointed their hair with butter, deem- 
ino that unction very ornamental. Their crown was 
at firſt elective, and the authority of their kings expi- 
red with their ſucceſs. They were not only account- 
able for their own miſconduct, but likewiſe for the ca- 
lamities of nature, and the caprice of fortune. They 
were depoſed if they had loſt a battle; if they ſucceeded 
il} in any enterprize; or if, in ſhort, any great event 
had not correſponded with the hopes of the public. 
They were not more favourably treated in caſe of a bad 
harveſt or vintage, or if any epidemical diſtemper had 
ravaged the ſtate. At firſt they were governed by many 
kings, and hendin was the title of the royal dignity. 
But in latter times they were ſubjected to one fove- 


when Chriſtianity was propagated in their country. Be- 
fore that epocha, their religion was much the ſame with 
that of the other northern nations. They had many 
prielts, the chief of whom was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of niſtrus. He was perpetual, and they paid him great 


reſpect and veneration. | | | 
 BOURIGNON (Antonietta), a famous enthuſiaſtic 
preacher and pretended propheteſs, was born at Liſle 
in 1616. At her birth ſhe was ſo deformed, that it was 
debated ſome days in the family whether it was not 
proper to ſtifle her as a monſter : but her deformity di- 
miniſhing, ſhe was ſpared; and afterwards obtained ſuch 
a degree of beauty, that ſhe had her admirers. From 
her childhood to her old age ſhe had an extraordinary 
turn of mind. She ſet up for a reformer, and publiſhed 
a great number of books filled with very ſingular no- 
tions; the moſt remarkable of which are intitled The 
Light of the World, and The teſtimony of Truth. She 
| Vas an enemy to reaſon and common ſenſe, which ſhe 
maintained ought to give place to the illumination of 
Uvine faith; and aſſerted, that whenever any one was 
born again by embracing her doctrines, ſhe felt the 


tended viſions and revelations we ſhall give one inſtance 
% a ſample. In one of her eeſtaſies ſhe ſaw Adam in 
the ſame form in which he appeared before his fall, and 
the manner in which he was capable of procreating o- 
L ther men, fince he himſelf poſſeſſed in himſelf the prin- 
* Ciples of both ſexes “. Nay, ſhe pretended it was told 
er that he had carried this procreating faculty ſo far 
hy Produce the human nature of Jeſus Chriſt. + The 
. man (ſays ſhe), whom Adam brought forth without 
n Y en aſſiſtance in his glorified ſtate, was cho- 

u by God to be the throne of the Divinity ; the or- 
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reign; and they grew humane and civilized, eſpecially 


pains and throes of a woman in labour. Of her pre- 
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n and inſtrument by which God would communicate 
himſelf externally to men: This is Chriſt the firſt born 
united to human nature, both God and man.“ Beſides 
theſe and ſuch like extravagancies, ſne had other for- 
bidding qualities: her temper was moroſe and peeviſh, 
in which, however, ſhe was not much unlike other de- 
votees; but, contrary to the generality of ſuch perſons, 
ſhe was extremely avaricious and greedy of amaſſin 
riches. She dreſſed like an hermit, and travelled to 
France, Holland, England, and Scotland. In the laſt 
ſhe made a ſtrong party, and ſome thouſand ſectariſts, 


known by the name of Bourignoniſts, She died at Fa- 


neker in the province of Friſe, October 3zoth, 1680. 
Her works have been printed in 18 vols octavo. 
BOURN, a town of Lincolnſhire in England, ſeated 
in E. Long. 1. 17. N. Lat. 52. 40. It is a pretty 
large place, has a good market for corn and proviſions, 
and 1s noted for the coronation of king Edmund. 
BOURO, an iſland in the Eaſt Indian ocean, be- 
tween the Moluccas and Celebes. It is well cultivated ; 
and is now ſubject to the Dutch, who have built a for- 
treſs here. Some mountains in it are exceeding high, 
and the ſea on one fide is uncommonly deep. It pro- 
duces nutmegs and cloves, as well as cocoa and banana 
trees; beſides many vegetables introduced by the Dutch. 


It is about 50 miles in circumference. E. Long. 1299. 


S. Lat. 4. 30. | 

BOUTANT, or Azcnx-Bovranxr, in architecture, 
an arch, or part of an arch, abutting againſt the reins 
of a vault to prevent its giving way. _ 

A Pillar BouTtaxT, is a large chain or pile of ſtone, 
made to ſupport a wall, terrace, or vault. 


BOUTE,', in the menage. A horſe is called bouze', 


when his legs are in a ftraight line from the knee to the 
coronet : ſhort-jointed horſes are apt to be boute', and 
on the other hand long-jointed horſes are not. | 

BOUTON, an iſland in the Eaſt Indian ocean, a- 
bout 12 miles diſtant from the ſouth-eaſt part of the 
iſland of Macaſſar, or Celebes. The inhabitants are 
ſmall, but well ſhaped, and of a dark olive complexion. 
The principal town is Callaſujung, which is about a 
mile from the ſea, on the top of a ſmall hill, and round 
it a ſtone wall. The houſes are not built upon the 
ground, but on poſts. The religion of the inhabitants 
is Mahometaniſm. E. Long. 122. 30. S. Lat. 4. 30. 

BOUVILLON, a city of Luxemburg in the Au— 
ſtrian Netherlands, ſituated in E. Long. 5.0. N. Lat. 
49+ 55+ 
? BOW, a weapon of offence made of ſteel, wood, 
horn, or other elaſtic ſubſtances, which after being bent 
by means of a ftring faſtened to its two ends, in return- 
ing to its natural ſtate, throws out an arrow with pro- 
digious force. 

The uſe of the bow is, without all doubt, of the ear- 
lieſt antiquity. It has likewiſe been the moſt univerſal 
of all weapons, having obtained among the moſt bar- 
barous and remote people, who had the leaſt commu- 
nication with the reſt of mankind. | | 

The figure of the bow is pretty much the ſame in all 
countries where it has been uſed ; for it has generally 
two inflections or bendings, between which, in the place 
where the arrow is drawn, is a right line. The Gre- 
cian bow was in the figure of a z, of which form we 
meet with many, and generally adorned with gold or 
filyer. The Scythian bow was diſtinguiſhed from the 
| bows 


— — 


Bow. 
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bows of Greece and other nations, by its incurvation, 


which was ſo great as to form a half moon or ſemi- 
circle, | 

Though it does not appear that the Romans made 
uſe of bows in the infancy of the republic, yet they af- 
terwards admitted them as hoſtile weapons, and em- 
ployed auxiliary archers in all their wars. 

In drawing back the bow, the primitive Grecians 
did not pull back their hand towards their right ear, 
according to the faſhion of modern ages, and of the an- 
cient Perſians; but, placing their bow directly before 
them, returned their hand upon their right breaſt. This 
was alſo the cuſtom of the Amazons. 

The bow is a weapon of offence among the inhabi- 
tants of Aſia, Africa, and America, at cis day; and 
in Europe, before the invention of ſire- arms, a part of 
the infantry were armed with bows. Lewis XI. firft 
aboliſhed the uſe of them in France, introducing in their 
place the halbard, pike, and broad-ſ\word. The long 
bow was formerly in great vogue in England, and many 
laws were made to encourage the uſe of it. The par- 
liament under Henry VII. complained of the diſuſe of 
long bows, heretofore the ſafeguard and defence of this 
kingdom, and the dread and terror of its enemies. 

Bow, is alſo an inſtrument uſed at ſea, for taking the. 
ſun's altitude; confiſting of a large arch of go? gra- 


duated, a ſkank or ſtaff, a fide vane, a ſight vane, and 


an horizon vane. It is now out of uſe. | 

Bow, among builders, a beam of wood or braſs, with 
three long ſcrews that direct a lathe of wood or ſteel 
to any arch; chiefly uſed in drawing draughts of ſhips 
and projections of the ſphere, or wherever it is requi- 
ſite to draw large arches. ; 

Bow, in muſic, a ſmall machine, which, being drawn 

over the ſtrings of a muſical inſtrument, makes it re- 
ſound. It is compoſed of a ſmall ſtick, to which are 
faſtened 80 or 100 horſe-hairs, and a ſcrew which ſerves 
to give theſe hairs a proper tenſion. In order that the 
bow may touch the ſtrings briſkly, it is uſual to rub the 
hairs with roſin. The ancients do not appear to have 
been acquainted with bows of hair: in lieu hereof they 
touched their inſtruments with a plectrum; over which 
our bows have great advantage, for giving long and 
ſhort ſounds, and other modifications which a plectrum 
cannot produce. 

Bow, among artificers, an inſtrument ſo called from 
its figure; in uſe among gunſmiths, lockſmiths, watch- 
makers, &c. for making a drill go. Among turners it 
is the name of that pole fixed to the cieling, to which 
they faſten the cord that whirls round the piece to be 
turned. 


Bow, a town of Devonſhire in Wales, ſituated in W. 


Long. 4. O. N. Lat. 50. 45. 

Bows of a Saddle, are two pieces of wood laid arch- 
wiſe to receive the upper part of a horſe's back, to give 
the ſaddle its due form, and to keep it tight. 

The fore-bow which ſuſtains the pommel, is compo- 
{ed of the withers, the breafts, the points or toes, and 
the corking. See WiTHERs, &c. 

The hind-bow bears the trouſequin or quilted roll. 
The bows are covered with ſinews, that is with bull's 
pizzles beaten, and ſo run all over the bows to make 
them ſtronger. Then they are ſtrengthened with bands 
of iron to ay them tight; and on the lower fide are 


nailed on the ſaddle ſtraps, with which they make faſt 
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Bow, Epaule, in ſhip - building, the roun dino. 
a wn 27 ſide forward, neee the place uf Part of 
planks arch inwards; and terminated where 3 7% 
at the ſtem or prow. It is proved by a variet F f, 
periments, that a ſhip with a narrow bow is 8 h b 
ter calculated for ſailing ſwiftly, than one with b af 
bow; but is not fo well fitted for a high ſex ”_ 
which ſhe always pitches, or plunges her fore. r oY 
deep, for want of ſufficient breadth to repe] he v * 
of water which ſhe fo eaſily divides in her fall Th 
former of theſe is called by ſeamen a Jean, and th i 
ther a b/uff bow. The bow which meets 1 
leaſt reſiſtance in a direct courſe, not only meets 0 
the leaſt reſiſtance in oblique courſes, but alſo has 0 
additional property of driving the leaſt to Lepa! 
which is a double advantage gained by formipg th. 
bow ſo as to give it that figure which will be let ne *1 
fiſted in moving through any medium “. _ 54 
On the Bow, in navigation, an arch of the. horizo * 
comprehended between ſome diſtant object and tat 
point of the compaſs which is right a-head, or to which 
the ſhip's ſtern is directed. This phraſe is equally a 
plicable when the object is beheld from the ſhip, or al. 
covered by trigonometrical calculation: As, we ſaw a 
fleet at day - break bearing three points on the Harboard. 
bow; that is, three points from that part of the hori- 
zon which is right a-head, towards the right hand *, *% 
Bow-Legged, or Bandy-legged. Some children are" 
bow-legged from their birth; others become ſo from“ 
ſetting them on their feet too early. The tibia of ſome 
is crooked ; the knees of others are diſtorted ; from a ! 
fault in the ankle, the feet of ſome are turned inward, 
Theſe are called vari; and in others, who are called 
valgi, they are turned outwards. The beſt method of | 
preventing theſe diforders in weakly children is to ex- 
erciſe them duly, but not violently, by dancing or tof- 
ſing them about in one's arms; and not ſetting them 
much upon their feet, at leaſt not without properly 
ſupporting them : if the diforder attends at the birth, 
or increaſes after it is begun, apply emollients, then 
apply boots of ſtrong leather, wood, &c. fo as gradu- 
ally to diſpoſe the crooked legs to a proper form; or 
other inſtruments may be uſed inſtead of boots, which, 
when not too coſtly, are uſvally to be preferred. 
Slighter inſtances of theſe diſorders yield to careful 
nurſing, without inſtruments. - 
Bow-Line. See BowLinG. 
Bow- Pzeces, are the pieces of ordnance 
of a ſhip. SS 
Rain-Bow. See RAin-Bow. 
Bow-Bearer, an inferior officer of the foreſt, who 
is ſworn to make inquiſition of all treſpaſſes againſt ven 
or veniſon, and to attack offenders, | 
Bow-CGhina. See CHINA. ER 
BOWELS, 'in anatomy, the ſame with inteſtines 9 
BOWER, in gardening, a place under covert of 
trees, differing only from an arbour, as being round or 
ſquare, and made with a kind of dome or ceiling 4 
top; whereas the arbour is always built long and arched, 
Bowes, in the ſea-language, the name of an ancho! 
carried at the bow of a ſhip. There are generally tv 
bowers, called fr/? and ſecond, great and little, or bf 
and /mall bower. See 'ANCHOR. 


BOWESS, or Bower, in falconry; a young baus 


whe 


le, 
ex. 


at the hoy 
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| hen ſhe draws any thing out of her neſt, and covets 


on the boughs. 
5 CL. denotes > 2 a ball of wood, for the uſe 
of bowling; or a veſſel of capacity, wherein to hold li- 
eg WLDER-srovrs, ſmall ſtones, of a roundiſh fi- 
ure, and no determinate ze, found on the ſea-ſhore, 

168 banks or rather channels of rivers. 

; BOWLING, the art of playing at bowls. The ſirſt 
thing to be obſerved in bowling 1s, the right ebuſing 
dur bowl, which mult be ſuitable to the 1 you 
deſign to run on. Thus, for cloſe alleys, the flat bow] 
is the beſt; for open grounds of advantage, the round 
biaſſed bowl; and for plain and level ſwards, the bowl 
that is as round as a ball. The next is to chuſe your 

-ound; and, laſtly, to diſtingmſh the riſings, fallings, 
and advantages of the places where you bowl. 

BowL1NG, or Bow-Line, a rope faſtened near the 
middle of the leech, or perpendicular edge of the ſquare 
fails, by three or four ſubordinate parts called bridles. 
ſt is only uſed when the wind is fo unfavourable that 
the ſails muſt be all braced ſideways, or cloſe-hauled to 
the wind: in this ſituation the bow-lines are employed 
to keep the weather or windward edges of the principal 
ſails tight forward and ſteady, without which they 
would always be ſhivering, and rendered incapable of 
ſcrriee. To check the bow-line is to ſlacken it, when 
the wind becomes large. | PEERS 

BowLixnG-Bridles, are the ropes by which the bow- 
line is faſtened to the leech of the fail. 3 

BOWSE, in the ſea-Janguage, ſignifies as much as 
to hale or pull, Thus bow/ing upon a tack, is haling 
upon a tack. Bowſe away, that is, Pull away all to- 

ether. | 
l BOWSPRIT, or BorrseRIT, a kind of maſt, reſt- 
ing lopewiſe on the head of the main ſtern, and havin 
its lower end faſtened to the partners of the fore - maſt, 
and farther ſupported by the fore- ſtay. It carries the 
ſprit-ſail, ſprit-top-ſail, and jak - ſtaff; and its length 
15 uſually the ſame with that of the fore- maſt. 

BOWYERS, one-of the ancient companies of the 
ity of London, A bowyer dwelling in London, was 
always to have ready 50 bows of elm, hazle, or aſh, 
well made and wrought, under the penalty of 10s. 
for every bow wanting; and to ſell them at certain 
prices, under the penalty of 40s. And parents and ma- 
lters were to provide for their ſons and ſervants, a bow 
and two ſhafts, and cauſe them to exerciſe ſhooting, on 
pain of 68. 8d. &c. by our ancient ſtatutes. 

BOX, in its moſt common acceptation, denotes a 
mall cheſt or coffer for holding things. 

Dice-Box, a narrow deep cornet, channelled within, 
wherein the dice are ſhaken and thrown. This anſwers 
to what the Romans called fritillas ; whence, crepitan- 
 fritilli; and, in Seneca, reſonante fritille. The ſame 
author uſes alſo concutere fritillum, figuratively, for 
Playing. — Beſides the fritillus, the Romans, for greater 


— had another kind of dice box called pyrgus, 


wreadle in the middle of the table, being perforated 
open at both ends, and likewiſe channelled within; 


wo 

e dds top vas placed a kind of funnel, into which 
* mo were caſt out upon the fritillus ; whence de- 

ny 9 they fel] through the bottom on the table; 

het which all prattifing on them with the fingers was 


_— — 


and ſometimes turricula. It was placed im- 
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effectually prevented. For want of ſome contrivance 17 
of this kind, our ſharpers have opportunities of playin { 
divers tricks with the box, as * ppb lab — 
bing, &c. | 

ry is alſo uſed for an uncertain quantity or mea- 
ſure: thus a box of quickfi]ver contains from one to two 
hundred weight; a box of prunellas only 14 pounds 
a box of rings for keys, two groſs, &c. | 

Box- Tree, in botany. See Buxus. | 

BOXERS, a kind of athlete, who combat or con- 
tend for victory with their fiſts. Boxers amount to the 
ſame with what among the Romans were called pugiler. 
The ancient boxers battled with great force and fury, 
inſomuch as to daſh out each others teeth, break bones, 
and often kill each other. The ſtrange disfigurements 
theſe boxers underwent were ſuch that they frequently 
could not be known, and rendered them the ſubje of 
many railleries. In the Greek anthology there are four 
epigrams of the poet Lucilius, and one of Lucian, 
wherein their disfigurements are pleaſantly enough ex- 

oſed. ö 

/ BOXHORNIUS (Marc Zuerius), a learned critic, 
born at Bergen-op-Zoom in 161 2, was profeſſor of elo- 
quence at Leyden, and at length of politics and hiſtory 
in the room of Heinſius. He publiſhed, 1. Theatrum 
urbium Hollandiæ. 2. Scriptores hiftorie Auguſta, cunt 
notis. 3. Poetæ ſatyrici minores, cum comment. 4. Notes 
on Juſtin, Tacitus; and a great number of other works. 


He dicd in 1653, aged 41. 


| ©. BOXING, the exerciſe of fighting with th ffs; 


either naked, or with a ſtone or Jeaden ball graſped in 
them. In this ſenſe, boxing coincides with the Tvy/amn 
of the Greeks, the pugillatus of the Romans, and what 
on our amphitheatres is ſometimes called he trial of 
manhood. When the champions had 5oez:gx1, or balls, ei- 
ther of Jead or ftone, it was properly denominated 
opaipoſiazxix. The ancient boxing, differed from the 
pugna caſbuum, in which the combatants had Jeathern 
thongs on their hands, and balls, to offend their anta- 
goniſts; though this diſtinction is frequently overlook- 
ed, and fighting with the ceſtus reckoned a part of the 
buſineſs of pugiles in which view we may diſcover 
three ſpecies of boxing; the firſt, where both the hands 
and the head are abſolutely naked, as is practiſed amon 
us; the ſecond, where the hands were armed with pe- 
re, but the head naked; and the third, where the head 
was armed with a kind of cap or cover called a11photi- 
des, chiefly to defend the ears and temples, the hands 
being alſo armed with ceſtuſes. Boxing is an ancient 
exerciſe, having been in uſe in the heroic times before 
the invention of iron or other weapons. Thoſe who 
prepared themſelves for it, uſed all the means that 
could be contrived to render themſelves fat and fleſhy, 
that they might be better able to endure blows; whence 
corpulent men or women were uſually called pugiles. a 
Mr Burette + has given the _—_ of the ancient pu- + Mem. 
gilate, or boxing, with great exactneſs. Acad. In- 

Box No, among ſailors, is uſed to denote the re- fer. iv. 353» 
hearſing the ſeveral points of the compaſs in their pro- 
per order. 

Box ix is alſo uſed for the tapping of a tree to 
make it yield its juice. The boxing of maple is per- 
formed by making an hole with an ax or chiſſel into 
the fide of the tree about a foot from the ground ; out of 
it flows a liquor of which ſugar is made. 

BOX- 
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Boxtchnde BOXTEHU DE, a town of Germany, in the circle 


Boyer. 


of Lower Saxony, ſubject to the Danes. It is ſeated 
on the rivulet Eſſe, which falls into the Elbe, in E. 
Long. 9. 35. N. Lat. 53. 40. | 
BOXTEL, a town in Dutch Brabant, with ſluices, 
ſeated on the river Bommel. E. Long. 5.15. N. Lat. 
1. 30. | —_ 
F BOYAR, a term uſed for a grandee of Ruſſia and 
Tranſylvania. Becman ſays, that the boyars are the 
upper nobility ; and adds, that the Czar of Muſcovy, 


in his diplomas, . names the boyars before the way- 


wodes. See WAYWODE. 

BOYAU, in fortification, a ditch covered with a 
parapet, which ſerves as a communication between two 
trenches. It runs parallel to the works of the body of 
the place ; and ſerves as a line of contravallation, not 
only to hinder the ſallies of the beſieged, but alſo to 


| ſecure the miners. But when it is a particular cut that 


runs from the trenches to cover ſome ſpot of ground, 
it is drawn fo as not to be enfiladed or ſcoured by the 
ſhot from the town. | 
BOYD (Mark Alexander), an extraordinary genius, 
was ſon of Robert Boyd, who was eldeſt fon of Adam 
Boyd of Pinkhill, brother to Lord Boyd. He was born 
in Galloway on the 13 5h of January 1562, and came 
into the world with teeth. He learned the rudiments of 
the Latin and Greek languages at Glaſgow under two 
rammarians; but was of ſo high and intractable a ſpi- 
rit, that they deſpaired of ever making him a ſcholar. 
Having quarrelled with his maſters, he beat them both, 
burnt his books, and forſwore learning. While he was 
yet a youth, he followed the court, and did his utmolt 
to puſh his intereſt there; but the fervour of his tem- 
per ſoon precipitated him into quarrels, from which he 
came off with honour and ſafety, though frequently at 
the hazard of his life. He, with the approbation of his 
friends; went to ſerve in the French army, and carried 
his little patrimony with him, which he ſoon diſſipated 
at play. He was ſhortly after rouſed by that emulation 
which is natural to great minds, and applied himſelf to 
letters with unremitted ardour, till he became one of 
the molt conſummate ſcholars of his age. He is ſaid to 
have tranſhted Cæſar's Commentaries into Greek in the 
ſtyle of Herodotus, and to have written many Latin 
poems which were little inferior to the firſt productions 
of the Auguſtan age. He alſo left ſeveral manuſcripts 
on philological, political, and hiſtorical ſubjects, in La- 
tin and French, which languages were as familiar to 
him as his native tongue. He could with facility dic- 
tate to three amanuenſes at the ſame time, in diffe- 


rent languages, aud on different ſubjects. He was alſo 


one of the beſt Scottiſh poets of the age. To all this 
we muſt add, that his perſonal beauty and accompliſh- 
ments were equal to his mental ſuperiority. He died 
at Pinkhill in Scotland, in 1601. The following works, 


which are all that have -been printed, were publiſhed 


in Deliciæ Poetarum Scotorum ; Amſtel. 1637. I2mo. 
1. Epigrammata, lib. ii. 2. Heroidum Epiſtolæ XIV. 
lib. i. 3. Hymni XIV. 


BOYER (Abel), a well known gloſſographer and 


hiſtoriographer, born at Caſtres in France, in 1664. 


Upon the revocation of the edict of Nantz, he went firſt 


to Geneva, then to Franeker, where he finiſhed his ſtu- 
dies; and came finally to England, where he applied 
himſelf ſo cloſely to the Rudy of the Engliſh language, 


ſtate of Great Britain. He wrote a life of 


the lateſt poſterity, are the excellent Dictio 


B O FT 
and made fo great a proficiency therein, that heh... 

an author of conſiderable note in it, dein en 
the writing of ſeveral periodical and bel 3 
He was for many years concerned in, and had the 5 

cipal management of, a newſpaper called the Poſt. 55 f by 
likewiſe publiſhed a monthly work intitled the 22 
in folio, which is eſteemed a very good * 
that period of the Engliſh hiſtory. But what has 15 
dered him the moſt known, and eftabliſhed his * 


name to 


Grammar of the French language, which he . 


and which have been and ſtill are reckoned the beſt in 
their kind. He alſo wrote, or rather tranſlated from 
the French of M. de Racine, the tragedy of 1 
which he publiſhed under the title of the Yigjn. It 
was performed with ſucceſs at the theatre of Drury. lane 
and 1s far from being a bad play. Nor can there per. 
haps be a ſtronger inſtance of the abilities of its author 
than ſucceſs in ſuch an attempt; fince writing with 
any degree of correctneſs or elegance, even in proſe, in 
a language which we were not born to the ſpeaking of, 


18. an excellence not very frequently attained ; but to 


proceed ſo far in the perfection of it as to be even ſuf. 
ferable in poetry, and more eſpecially in that of the 


Drama, in which the diction and manner of expreſſion | 


require a peculiar dignity and force, and in a language 
ſo difficult to attain the perfect command of as the En- 
gliſh, 1s what has been very ſeldom accompliſhed. He 
died in 1729. TE #7 10 | 

BovkR, in navigation, a kind of Flemiſh ſloop, or 
ſmall veſſel of burden, having a boltſprit, a caſtle at 
each end, and a tall maſt; chiefly fit for the navigation 
of rivers, and in many of its parts reſembling a . 
BOVES, idolatrous prieſts among the ſavages of 
Florida. Every prieſt attends a particular idol, and 
the natives addreſs themſelves to the prieſt of that idol 
to which they intend to pay their devotion. The idol 
is invoked in hymns, and his uſual offering is the ſmoke 
of tobacco. | 1 

BOYLE (Richard), one of the greateſt ſtateſmen 
of the laſt century, and generally "A the Great carl 
of Cork, was the youngeſt ſon of Mr Roger Boyle, and 
was born at Canterbury, on the 39 of October, 1566. 
He ſtudied at Bennet college, Cambridge; afterwards 
became a ſtudent in the Middle Temple. Having lot 
his father and mother, and being unable to ſupport 
himſelf in the proſecution of his ſtudies, he became 
clerk to Sir Richard Manhood, one of the chief barons 
of the exchequer; but finding that by his employment 
he could not raiſe his fortune, he went to Ireland, in 
r588, with fewer pounds in his pocket than he after 
wards acquired thouſands a year. He was then abo! 
22, had a graceful perſon, and many accompliſhments 
which enabled him to render himſelf uſeful to ſeveral 
the principal perſons employed in the government, ® 
drawing up for them memorials, caſes, and anſwers. 
1595, he married Joan the daughter and coheirel - 
William Anſley, who had fallen in love with him; © 


ſhe dying in labour of her firſt child, who was born dead, | 


in 1599, left him an eſtate of 500. a year in by 
conſequence of various ſervices, and the great 2 
he diſplayed, he gradually roſe to the e ; - 
and even to the dignity of the peerage 0 Ireland; of 


which he was raiſed by king James I, on the 87 


itical works, 


Phigenia, 


ye. 
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54% in the county of Cork: four years after, he was erea- 
led viſcount Dungarvan and earl of Cork; and, in 163 1, 
was made lord treaſurer of Ireland, an honour that was 
made hereditary to his family. He particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the noble ſtand he made, when the 
{tal rebellion broke out in that kingdom, in the reign of 
Charles I.; and in his old age acted with as much bra- 
very and military ſill, as if he had been trained from 
bis infancy to the profeſſion of arms. He turned the 
caltle of Liſmore, his capital feat, into a fortreſs ca- 
_ pable of demanding reſpe& from the Iriſh. He imme- 

Liately armed and diſciplined his ſervants and Proteſtant 
tenants; and by their aſſiſtance, and a ſmall army rai- 
{-4 and maintained at his own expence, which he put 
under the command of his four ſons, defended the pro- 
vince of Munſter, and in the ſpace of a year took ſe- 
reral ſtrong caſtles, and killed upwards of 3000 of the 
enemy: during which time he paid his forces regularly; 


aud, when all his money was gone, like a truè patriot, 


converted his plate into coin. 
the 157 of September, 1634. | 
BoyLs (Richard), earl of Burlington and Corke, 
{on to the former, was a nobleman of unblemiſhed 
loyalty in rebellious times, and of untainted integrity 
in times of the greateſt corruption. He was born at 
Youghall, October 20th, 1612, while his father was in 
the beginning of his proſperity, and only Sir Richard 
Boyle. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his loyalty to king 
Charles I. He not only commanded troops, but raiſed 
and for a long time paid them, and continued to wait 
upon the king as long as any one place held out for 
him in England, and then was forced to compound for 
his eſtate, He contributed all in his power to the Re- 


This great man died on 


ſtoration; on which king Charles II. raiſed him to the 


dignity of earl of Burlington, or Bridlington, in the 
county of Vork, in the year 1663. He died Jan. 15. 
1697-8, in the 86th year of his age. 

BoyLe (Roger), earl of Orrery, younger brother of 
the former, and the fifth ſon of Richard, ſtyled the Great 
*arl of Cork, was born April 25*", 1621; and, by the 
credit of his father with the lord deputy Faulkland, rai- 
led to the dignity and title of baron Broghill, when only 
eren years old. He was educated at the college of 
Dublin, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an early 
and promiſing genius? He afterwards made the tour of 
France and Italy; and at his return aſſiſted his father 
in oppobng the rebellious Iriſh; in which he behaved 
with all the ſpirit of a young, and all the diſcretion of 
an old, officer. Upon the murder of the king, he re- 
tired to Marſton. in Somerſetſhire, and hid himſelf in 
the privacy of a cloſe retirement: but being at length 
aſhamed to fit the tame ſpectator of all the miſchief 
that appeared round him, he reſolved to attempt ſome- 
thing in tavour of the king ; and, under the pretence 
of going to the Spa for the recovery of his health, he 


determined to croſs the ſeas, and apply himſelf to king 


Charles II. for a commiſſion to raiſe what forces he 
could in Ireland, in order to reſtore his majeſty, and re- 
2 his own eitate. To this purpoſe, he prevailed on 
the ear] of Warwick to procure a licence for his goin 

to the Spa; and having raiſed a conſiderable ſum of 
188 came up to London to proſecute his voyage: 
ut he had not been long in town when be received a 


meſſ. 
ye 128 Cromwell, who was then general of the 
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parliament's forces, that he intended to wait upon him, 
The lord Broghill was ſurpriſed at this meſſage, ha» 
ving never had the leaſt acquaintance with Cromwell; 
and defired the gentleman to let the general know, that 
he would wait upon his excellency. But while he was 
waiting the return of the meſſenger, Cromwell entered 
the room ; and, after mutual civilities had paſſed be- 
tween them, told him in few words, that the committe 
of ſtate were apprized of his defign of going over and 
applying to Charles Stuart for a commiſſion to raiſe 
forces in Ireland; and that they were determined to 
make an example of him, if he himſelf had not diverted 


them from that reſolution. 'The lord Broghill interrup- _ 


ted him, by aſſuring him that the intelligence which 
the committee had received was falſe, and that he nei- 
ther was in a capacity nor had any inclination to raiſe 
diſturbances in Ireland: but Cromwell, inſtead of ma- 
king any reply, drew ſome papers out of his pocket, 
which were the copies of ſeveral letters which the lord 
Broghill had ſent to thoſe perſons in whom he moſt con- 
fided, and put them into his hands. The lord Brog- 
hill, upon the peruſal] of theſe papers, finding it to no 
purpoſe to diſſemble any longer, aſked his excellency's 
pardon for what he had ſaid, returned him his humble 
thanks for his protection againſt the committe, and in- 
treated his direction how to behave in ſuch a delicate 
conjuncture. Cromwell told him, that though till this 
time he had been a ftranger to his perſon, he was not 
ſo to his merit and character: he had heard how gal- 
lantly his lordſhip had behaved in the Iriſh wars; and 
therefore, ſince he was named lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
and the reducing that kingdom was now become his 
province, he had obtained leave of the committee to of- 
fer his lordſhip the command of a general officer, if he 
would ſerve in that war; and he ſhould have no oaths 
or engagements impoſed upon him, nor be obliged to 
draw his ſword againſt any but the Iriſh rebels. 

The lord Broghill was infinitely ſurpriſed at ſo ge- 


nerous and unexpected an offer. He ſaw himſelf at li- 


berty, by all the rules of honour, to ſerve againſt the 
Iriſh, whoſe rebellion and barbarities were equally de- 
teſted by the royal party and the parliament. - He de- 
fired, however, ſome time to confider of what had been - 
propoſed to him. But Cromwell briſkly told him, that 
he muſt come to ſome reſolution that very inſtant : that 
he himſelf was returning to the committee, who were 
ſtill fitting ; and if his lordſhip. rejected their offer, 
they had determined to ſend him to the tower. Up- 
on this, the lord Broghill, finding that his liberty and 
life were in the utmoſt danger, gave his word and ho- 
nour that he would faithfully ſerve him againft the 
Iriſh rebels: on which Cromwell once more affured 
him, that the conditions which he had made with 
him ſhould be punRually obſerved; and then ordered 
him to repair to Briſtol, adding, that he himſelf 


would ſoon follow him into Ireland. Lord Broghill, 


therefore, having ſettled the buſineſs of his command, 
went over into that country; where, by his conduct and 
intrepidity, he performed many important ſervices, and 
fully juſtified the opinion Cromwell had conceived of 


him. By his own intereft he now raiſed a gallant troop 


of horſe, conſiſting chiefly of gentlemen attached to him 
by perſonal friendſhip; which corps was ſoon increaſed 
to a complete regiment of 15,000 men. Theſe he led 
into the field againſt the Iriſh rebels; and was ſpeedily 
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in his new ally, and found him of the greateſt conſe- 
quence to the intereſt of the commonwealth. 

Among other confiderable exploits performed by 
lord Broghill, the following deſerves to he particularly 
mentioned. Whilſt Cromwell laid fiege to Clenwell, 
Broghill being detached to diſperſe a body of 5000 men 
who had aſſembled to relieve the place, he, with 2000 
horſe and dragoons, came up with the enemy at Mae- 
crooms on the 10" of May 1650; and, without waiting 
for the arrival of his foot, immediately attacked and 
routed them, making their general priſoner. Then pro- 
ceeding to the caſtle of Carrigdroghid, he ſent a ſum- 
mons to the garriſon to ſurrender before the arrival of 
his battering cannon, otherwiſe they were to expect no 
quarter. His own army was ſurpriſed at this ſummons, 
as knowing he had not one piece of heavy cannon: but 
Broghill had ordered the trunks of ſeveral large trees 
to be drawn at a diſtance by his baggage horſes; which 
the beſieged perceiving, and judging from the ſlowneſs 
ef the motion that the guns mult be of a vaſt bore, 

- immediately capitulated. He afterwards relieved Crom- 
well himſelf at Clonwell, where that great commander 
happened to be fo dangerouſly ſituated, that he confeſ- 
ſed, nothing but the ſeaſonable relief afforded him by 
lord Broghill could have ſaved him from deſtruction. 
When Ireton ſat down before Limeric, he gave Brog- 
hill 600 foot and 400 horſe, with orders to prevent lord 
Muſkerry 's joining the pope's nuncio, who had got to- 
gether a body of 8000 men, and was determined to at- 
tempt the relief of Limeric. Muſkerry was at the head 
of 1000 horſe and dragoons, and about 2000 foot: not- 
withſtanding which, lord Broghill fell reſolutely upon 
him. The Iriſh, having the advantage of the ground 
and numbers, would have conquered, but for a ſtrata- 
gem of lord Broghill. In the heat of the aQion he de- 
fired thoſe about him to repeat what he ſaid; and then 
cried out as loud as he could, * They run, they run.“ 
The firſt line of the Iriſh looked round to fee if their 
rear broke, and the rear ſeeing the faces of their friends, 
and hearing the ſhouts of the enemy, 1magined that the 
firſt line was routed, and fled. The taking of Limeric, 
which put an end to the war in Ireland, was the con- 
ſequence of this defeat. | 
When Cromwell became protector, he ſent for lord 
Broghill, merely to take his advice occafionally. And 
we are told, that, not long after bis coming to England, 
he formed a project for engaging Cromwell to reſtore 
the old conſtitution. The baſis of the ſcheme was to 
be a match between the king (Charles II.) and the 
protector's daughter. As his lordſhip maintained a 


ſecret correſpondence with the exiled monarch and his“ 


friends, it was imagined that he was beforehand pretty 
ſure that Charles was not averſe to the ſcheme, or he 
would not have ventured to have propoſed it ſeriouſly 
to Cromwell; who at firſt ſeemed not to think it not un- 
feaſible. He ſoon changed his mind, however, and 
told Broghill that he thought his project impracticable: 
« For (ſaid he) Charles can never forgive me the death 
of his father.” In fine, the buſineſs came to nothing, al- 
tho' his lordſhip had engaged Cromwell's wife and daugh- 
ter in the ſcheme; but he never durſt let the protector 


know that he had previouſly treated with Charles about it. 


On the death of the protector, lord Broghill continued 
attached to his ſon Richard, till, when he ſaw that 
the honeſty and good nature of that worthy man would 
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infallibly render him a prey to his many ener; 
did not think it adviſcatle - fink with n Ka K's 4 Boyle Por 
could not ſave. The dark clouds of anarchy ſeem ; | 
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now to be hovering over the Britiſh iſland. Lord Bro 
hill faw the ſtorm gathering, and he deemed it prudent 
to retire to his command in Ireland, where he ſhort) 
after had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing things take a turn 
extremely favourable to the deſign he had long been 
we;l-wither to, vz. that of the king's reſtoration, In 
this great event Lord Broghill was not a little inſtru- 
mental; and, in conſideration of his eminent ſervice; 
in this reſpect, Charles created him earl of Orrery b 
letters- patent bearing date Sept. 5h, 1660. He br 
ſoon after made one of the lords juſtices of Ireland: 
and his conduct, while at the head of affairs in that 
kingdom, was ſuch as greatly added to the general e- 
ſteem in which his character was held before. 

His lordſhip's active and toilſome courſe of life at 
length brought upon him ſome diſeaſes and infirmities 
which gave him much pain and uneaſineſs; and a fever 
which fell into his feet, joined to the gout with which 
he was often afflicted, abated much of that vigour which 
he had ſhewn in the early part of his life: but his in- 
duſtry and application were ſtill the ſame, and bent to 
the ſame purpoſes ; as appears from his. letters, which 
ſhew at once a capacity, and an attention to buſineſs, 
which do honour to that age, and may ſerve as an ex- 
ample to this. | 

Notwithſtanding his infirmities, on the king's de- 
firing to fee his lordſhip in England, he went over in 
1665. He found the court in ſome diſorder ; where 
his majeſty was on the point of removing the great 
earl of Clarendon, lord high chancellor ; and there was 
alſo a great miſunderſtanding between the two royal 
brothers. Lord Orrery undertook to reconcile the king 
with the duke of York ; which he effected by prevail. 
ing on the latter to aſk his majeſty's pardon for ſome 
ſteps he had taken in ſupport of the lord chancellor, 

On his return to Ireland, he found himſelf called to 
a new ſcene of action. The Dutch war was then at 
its height; and the French, in confederacy with the 
Hollanders, were endeavouring to ſtir up the aſhes of 
rebellion in Ireland. The duke de Beaufort, admiral 
of France, had formed a ſcheme for a deſcent upon Ire- 
land; but this was rendered abortive by the extraor- 
dinary diligence, military ſkill, and prudent meaſures, 

of lord Orrery. : ö 
But in midſt of all his labours, a diſpute aroſe, 
founded on a mutual jealouſy of each other's greatuels 
betwixt him and his old friend the duke of Ormond, 
then lord Veutenant ; the bad effects of which were ſoon 
felt by both diſputants, who reſorted to England to 
defend their reſpective intereſts and pretenſions, both 
having been attacked by ſecret enemies who ſuggeſted 
many things to their prejudice, This quarrel, though 
of a private beginning, became at laſt of a public na. 
ture; and producing firſt an attempt to frame an m. 
peachment againſt the duke of Ormond, occaſioned i 
the end, by way of revenge, an actual impeachment 
againſt the earl of Orrery. He defended himſelf, bow. 
ever, ſo well againſt a charge of high crimes, and e- 
ven of treaſon itſelf, that the proſecution came to 10, 
thing. He nevertheleſs loſt his public employment; 
but not the king's favour : he ſtill came frequently b 
court, and ſometimes to council. After this revolution 


in his affairs, he made ſeveral voyages to and 1 
bj 
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lard ; was often conſulted by his majeſty on affairs of 
the utmoſt conſequence ; and on all occaſions gave his 


opinion and advice with the freedom of an honeſt plain- 


dealing man and a ſincere friend; which the king al- 
wars found him, and reſpected him accordingly. 

in 1678, being attacked more cruelly than ever by 
his old enemy the gout, he made his laſt voyage to 
England for advice in the medical way. But his diſ- 
order was beyond the power of medicine; and having, 
in his laſt illneſs, given the ſtrongeſt proofs of Chriſtian 
patience, manly courage, and rational fortitude, he 
breathed his laſt on the 16" of October 1679, in the 
59h year of his age. His lordſhip wrote, 1. A work 
titled The art of war. 2. Partheniſſa, a romance, 
in one volume folio. 3. Several poems. 4. Dramatic 
pieces, two volumes. 5. State- tracts, in one volume 
folio, &c. Mr Walpole, ſpeaking of this nobleman, 
ſays, he never made a bad figure but as a poet. As 
a ſoldier, his bravery was diſtinguiſhed, his ſtratagems 
remarkable. As a ſtateſman, it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
he had the confidence of Cromwell. As a man, he was 
grateful, and would have ſupported the ſon of his friend: 
but, like Cicero, and Richelieu, he could not be con- 


tent without being a poet; though he was ill qualified, 


his writings of that kind being flat and trivial. 

BoyYLE (Robert), one of the greateſt philoſophers 
as well as beſt men that our own or indeed any o- 
ther nation has produced, was the ſeventh ſon and 
the 14h child of Richard earl of Cork, and born gat 
Liſmore in the province of Munſter in Ireland, Jan. 2 5716, 
1626-7. Before he went to ſchool, he was taught to 
write a very fair hand, and to ſpeak French and La- 
tin, by one of the earl's chaplains, and a Frenchman 
that lie kept in the houſe. In the year 1635, his fa- 


ther lent him over to England, in order to be educated 
at Eaton ſchool, under Sir Henry Wotton, who was the 


earl of Cork's old friend and acquaintance. Here he ſoon 
diſcovered a force of underſtanding which promiſed 
great things, and a diſpoſition to cultivate and improve 
it to the utmoſt. While he remained at Eaton, there 


vere ſeveral very extraordinary accidents that befel him, 


of which he has given us an account ; and three of 
which were very near proving fatal to him. The firſt 
was, the ſudden fall of the chamber where he was 
lodged, when himſelf was in bed; when, beſides the 
be K he run of being cruſhed to pieces, he had cer- 
tainly been choaked with the duſt during the time he 
lay under the rubbiſh, if he had not had preſence of 
mind enough to have wrapped his head up in the ſheet, 
which gave him an opportunity of breathing without 
hazard. A little after this, he had been cruſhed to 
pieces by a ſtarting horſe that roſe up ſuddenly, and 
threw himſelf backwards, if he had not happily diſ- 
engaged his feet from the ſtirrups, and caſt himſelf 
irom his back before he fell. A third accident pro- 
cecded from the careleſſneſs of an apothecary's ſervant, 
who, by miſtaking the phials, Drought him a ſtrong 
vomit inſtead of a cooling julep. 

Je remained at Eaton, upon the whole, between three 
and four years; and then his father carried him to his 
own ſeat at Stalbridge in Dorſetſhire, where he re- 
mamed for ſome time under the care of one of his chap- 
n who was the parſon of the place. In 1638, he 
attended his father to London ; and remained with 


um at the Savoy, till his brother Mr Francis Boyle 
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eſpouſed Mrs Eliſabeth Killigrew; and then, towards 
the end of October, within four days after the marriage, 
the two brothers Francis and Robert were ſent abroad 
upon their travels, under the care of Mr Marcombes. 
They embarked at Rye in Suſſex, and from thence 
proceeded to Dieppe in Normandy : then they travel- 
led by land to Rowen, ſo to Paris, and from thence to 
Lyons; from which city they continued their journey 
to Geneva, where his governor had a family; and there 
the two gentlemen purſued their ſtudies without inter- 
ruption. Mr Boyle, during his ſtay here, reſumed his 
acquaintance with the mathematics, or at leaſt with the 
elements of that ſcience, of which he had before gained 
ſome knowledge. For he tells us in his own memoirs, 
that while he was at Eaton, and afflicted with an ague, 
before he was ten years old, by way of diverting his 
melancholy, they made him read Amadis de Gaul, and 
other romantic books, which produced fuch a reſtleſs- 
neſs in him, that he was obliged to apply himſelf to the 
extraction of the ſquare and cube roots, and to the 
more laborious operations of algebra, in order to fix 
and ſettle the volatile operations of his fancy. 

In September 1641, he quitted Geneva, after having 
ſpent 21 months in that city; and paſſing through 
Switzerland and the country of the Griſons, entered 
Lombardy. Then, taking his rout through Bergamo, 
Breſcia, and Verona, he arrived at Venice; where 
having made a ſhort ſtay, he returned to the continent, 
and ſpent the winter at Florence. Here he employed 


his ſpare hours in reading the modern hiſtory in Italian, 


and the works of the celebrated aſtronomer Galileo, 
who died in a village near this city during Mr Boyle's 
refidence in it. It was at Florence that he acquired 
the Italian language; which he underſtood perfectly, 
though he never ſpoke it ſo fluently as the French. 
Of this indeed he was ſuch a maſter, that as occaſion 
required he paſſed for a native of that country in more 


Places than one during his travels. | 


About the end of March 1642, he began his jour- 
ney from Florence to Rome, which took up but five 
days. He ſurveyed the numerous curioſities of that 


city; among which, he tells us, he had the fortune 


to ſee Pope Urban VIII. at chapel, with the cardinals, 
who, ſeverally appearing mighty princes, in that aſſem- 
bly looked like a company of common friars.” He 
vitited the adjacent villages which had any thing curious 
or antique belonging to them ; and had probably made 
a longer ſtay, had not the heats diſagreed with his 
brother. He returned to Florence ; from thence to 
Leghorn ; and fo by ſea to Genoa: then paſſing through 
the county of Nice, he croſſed the ſea to Antibes, 
where he fell into danger from refuſing to honour the 


crucifix: from thence he went to Marſeilles by land. 
_ He was in that city, in May 1642, when he received 


his father's letters, which informed him that the rebel- 
lion had broken out in Ireland, and how difficultly he 
had procured the L 250 then remitted to them in order 
to help them home. They never received this money; 
and were obliged to go to Geneva with their governor 
Marcombes, who ſupplied them with as much at leaſt 
as carried them thither. They continued there a con- 


ſiderable time, without either advice or ſupplies from 
England ; upon which, Marcombes was obliged to 
take up ſome jewels upon his own credit, which were 
afterwards diſpoſed of with as little loſs as might be; 
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and with the money thus raiſed, they continued their 
journey for England, where they arrived in the year 
1644. On their arrival, Mr Boyle found his father 
dead; and though the ear] had made an ample provi- 
viſion for him, by leaving him his manor of Stal- 
bridge in England, as well as other conſiderable eſtates 
in Ireland, yet it was ſome time before he could receive 
any money. However, he procured protections for 
his eſtates in both kingdoms from the powers then in 
being; from which he alſo obtained leave to go over 


to France for a ſhort ſpace, probably to ſettle accounts 


with his governor Mr Marcombes. 5 
In March 1646, he retired to his manor at Stal- 
bridge, where he reſided for the moſt part till May 
1650. He made excurſions ſometimes to London, ſome- 
times to Oxford; and in February 1647, he went over 
to Holland: but he made no conſiderable ſtay any 
where. During his retirement at Stalbridge, he applied 
himſelf with incredible induſtry to ſtudies of various kinds, 
to thoſe of natural philoſophy and chemiſtry in parti— 
cular. He omitted no opportunity of obtaining the ac- 
quaintance of perſons diſtinguiſhed for parts and learn- 
ing; to whom he was in every reſpect a ready, uſeful, 
generous aſſiſtant, and with whom he held a conſtant 
correſpondence. He was alſo one of the firſt members 
of that ſmall but learned body of men which, when all 
academical ſtudies were interrupted by the civil wars, 
ſecreted themſelves about the year 1645; and held pri- 
vate meetings, firſt in London, afterwards at Oxford, 
for the ſake of canvaſſing ſubjects of natural knowledge 
upon that plan of experiment which Lord Bacon had 
delineated. They ſtyled themſelves then The philoſophi- 
cal college; and, after the Reſtoration, when they were 
incorporated and diſtinguiſhed openly, they took the 
name of the Royal Society. ; 
In the ſummer of 1654, he put in execution a defign 
he had formed for ſome time of reſiding at Oxford, 
where he choſe to live in the houſe of one Mr Croſſe, 
an apothecary, rather than in a college, for the ſake of 
his health, and becauſe he had more room to make ex- 
periments. Oxford was indeed the only place at that 
time in England where Mr Boyle could have lived with 
much ſatisfaction ; for here he found himſelf ſurrounded 


with a number of learned friends, ſuch as Wilkins, 


Wallis, Ward, Willis, Wren, &c. ſuited exactly to his 
taſte, and who had reſorted thither for the ſame reaſons 
that he had done, the philoſophical ſociety being now 
removed from London to Oxford, It was during his 
reſidence here that he improved that admirable engine 
the air-pump ; and by numerous experiments was en- 
abled to diſcover ſeveral qualities of the air, fo as to lay a 
foundation for a complete theory. He was not, however, 
ſatisfied with this; but laboured inceſſantly in collecting 
and digeſting, chiefly from his own experiments, the ma- 
terials requiſite for this purpoſe. He declared againſt the 
philoſophy of Ariſtotle, as having in it more of words 
than things; promiſing much, and performing little; 
and giving the inventions of men for indubitable proofs, 
inſtead of building upon obſervation and experiment. 
He was ſo zealous for, and ſo careful about, this true 
method of learning by experiment, that, though the 
Carteſian philoſophy then made a great noiſe in the 
world, yet he would never be perſuaded to read the 
works of Des Cartes, for fear he ſhould be amuſed and 
led away by plauſible accounts of things founded on 


100 
conjecture, and merely hypothetical. But philoſoph 
and inquiries into-nature, though they en aged his . 
tention deeply, did not occupy it . ſince we 
find that he ſtill continued to purſue critical and theo. 
logical ſtudies. In theſe he had the aſſiſtance of ſome 
great men, particularly Dr Edward Pocock, Mr Thomas 
yde, and Mr Samuel Clayke, all of great eminence 
for their ſkill in the oriental languages. He had alſo a 
ſtrict intimacy with Dr Thomas Barlow, at that time 
head keeper of the Bodleian library, and afterwardz 


biſhop of Lincoln, a man of various and extenſive 


learning. In the year 1659, Mr Boyle, being ac- 
wg eu with the unhappy circumſtances of the learned 

anderſon, afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, who had loſt 
all his preferments on account of his attachment to the 
royal party, conferred upon him an honorary ſtipend 
of gol. a-year. This ſtipend was given as an encourage. 
ment to that excellent maſter of reaſoning to apply 
himſelf to the writing of © Caſes of Conſcience :” and 
accordingly he printed his lectures De obligatione con- 


ſcientiæ, which he read at Oxford in 1647, and dedi- 


cated them to his friend and patron, 

Upon the reſtoration of Charles IT. Mr Boyle was 
treated with great civility and reſpe& by the king, as 
well as by the two great miniſters the lord treaſurer 
Southampton and the lord chancellor Clarendon. He 
was ſolicited by the latter to enter into holy orders, 
not only out of regard to him and his family, but 
chiefly with a view to ſerve the church itſelf; for Mr 
Boyle's noble family, his diſtinguiſhed learning, and 
above all his unblemiſhed reputation, induced Lord 
Clarendon to think that any ecclefiaftical preferments 
he might attain would be worthily diſcharged, ſo as to 
do honour to the clergy, and ſervice to the eſtabliſned 
communion. Mr Boyle conſidered all this with due at- 


tention: but, to balance theſe, he reflected, that, in 


the ſituation of life in which he was, whatever he 
wrote with reſpect to religion would have fo much the 
greater weight as coming from a layman) ſince he well 
knew that the irreligious fortified themſelves againit 
all that the clergy could offer, by ſuppoſing, and ſay- 
ing, that it was their trade, and that they were paid 
for it. He conſidered likewiſe, that, in point of for- 
tune and character, he needed no acceſſions; and indeed 
he never had any appetite for either. He choſe, there- 
fore, to purſue his philoſophical ſtudies in ſuch a man- 
ner as might be moſt effectual for the ſupport of reli- 
gion; and began to communicate to the world the 
fruits of theſe ſtudies. RAG 5 

The firſt of theſe was printed at Oxford in 1660, in 
8vo, under the title of, 1. New experiments, phyſico- 
mechanical, touching the ſpring of the air and its ef 
fects. 2. Seraphic love; or ſome motives and incen- 
tives to the love of God, pathetically diſcourſed of in a 
letter to a friend. 3. Certain phyſiological eſſays and 
other tracts, 1661, 4to. 4. Sceptical chemiſt, 1662, 
8v0; a very curious and excellent work, reprinted a- 
bout the year 1679, 8vo, with the addition of divers 
experiments and notes about the producibleneſs of che- 
mical principles. 5 

In the year 1663, the royal ſociety being incorpo” 
rated by king Charles II. Mr Boyle was appointed 3 
of the council; and as he might be juſtly reckone 
among the founders of that learned body, ſo he con 
nued one of the moſt uſeful and induſtrious of us _—_ | 
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bers during the whole courſe of his life, In June 1663, 
he publiſhed, 5. Conſiderations touching the uſefulneſs 
of experimental natural philoſophy, 4to. 6. Experi- 


ments and confiderations upon colours ; to which was 


zaded a letter containing Obſervations, on a diamond 


that ſhines in the dark, 1663, 8vo. This treatiſe is full 
of curious and uſeful remarks on the hitherto unex- 
ained do&rine of light and colours; in which he 


hews great judgment, accuracy, and penetration; and- 


way be ſaid to have led the way to that mighty genius 
the great Sir Iſaac Newton, who has ſince ſet that 
oint in the cleareſt and moſt convincing light. 7. Con- 
ſdcrations on the ſtyle of the Holy Scriptures, 1663, 
deo. It was an extract from a larger work, intitled 
In eſſay on ſcripture; which was afterwards publiſhed 
by Sir Peter Pett, a ftiend of Mr Boyle's. 

In 1664, he was elected into the company of the 
royal mines; and was all this year taken up in the pro- 
ſecution of various good deſigns, which probably was 
the reaſon why he did not ſend abroad any treatiſes 
either of religion or philoſophy. The year following, 
came forth, 8. Occaſional reffect ions upon ſeveral ſub- 
icts; whereto is prefixed a diſcourſe about ſuch kind 
of thoughts, 1665, 8v0. This piece is addreſſed to So- 
plronia, under whoſe name he concealed that of his be- 


loved ſiſter the viſcounteſs of Ranelagh. The thoughts 


themſelves are on a vaſt variety of ſubjects, written 
many years before; ſome indeed upon trivial occaſions, 
but all with great accuracy of Janguage, much wit, 
more learning, and in a wonderful {train of moral and 
pious refle&tign. Yet this expoſed him to the only ſe- 
vere cenſure that ever was paſſed upon him ; and that 
too from no leſs a man than the celebrated Dean Swift, 
who, to ridicule theſe diſcourſes, wrote A pious medita- 
tion upon a broom ſtick, in the ſtyle of the Honourable Mr 
Boyle. But, as his noble relation the late Lord Orrery 
has ſaid, “ to what a height muſt the ſpirit of ſarcaſm 
ariſe in an author, who could prevail on himſelf to ri- 
dicule ſo good a man as Mr Boyle? The ſword of wit, 
like the ſcythe of time, cuts down friend and foe, and 
attacks every object that lies in its way. But, ſharp 
and irreſiſtible as the edge of it may be, Mr Boyle will 
always remain invulnerable.“ N 
The ſame year, he publiſhed an important work in- 
titled, 9. New experiments and obſervations upon cold, 
1665, 8vo. In the year 1666, he publiſhed, 10. Hy- 
droſtatica] paradoxes made out by new experiments, 
for the moſt part phyſical and eaſy, in 8vo. 11. The 
origin of forms and qualities, according to the cor- 
puſcular philoſophy, illuſtrated by conſiderations and 
experiments, This treatiſe did great honour to Mr 
oyle, whether we conſider the quickneſs of his wit, 
the depth of his judgment, or his indefatigable pains in 
ſearching after truth. We muſt not forget to obſerve, 
that, both in this and the former year, he communi— 
cated to his friend My Oldenburgh, who was ſecretary 
to the royal ſociety, ſeveral curious and excellent ſhort 
reatiſes of his own, upon a great variety of ſubjects, 
ind others tranſmitted to him by his learned friends 
w. at home and abroad, which are printed and pre- 
ved in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
2 the year 1668, Mr Boyle reſolved to ſettle in 
NL life; and removed for that purpoſe to the 
ze ol his ſiſter, the lady Ranelagh, in Pall-Mall. 
Vas to the infinite benefit of the learned in gene- 
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ral, and particularly to the advantage of the royal ſo- Poylz. 


ciety, to whom he gave great and continual aſſiſtance, 
as the ſeveral pieces communicated to them from time 
to time, and printed in their Tranſactions, do abun- 
dantly teſtify. Thoſe who applied to him, either to de- 
fire his help, or to communicate to him any new dif- 
coveries in ſcience, he had his ſet hours for receiving; 
otherwiſe, it is eaſy to conceive that he would have had 
very little of his time for himſelf. But, belides theſe, 
he kept a very extenſive correſpondence with perſons 


of the greateſt figure, and moſt famous for e in 


all parts of Europe. In the year 1669, he publiſhed, 
12. A continuation of new experiments touching the 
weight and ſpring of the air; to which is added, A diſ- 
courſe of the atmoſpheres of conſiſtent bodies: and the 
ſame year he reviſed and made many additions to ſe- 
veral of his former tracts, ſome of which were now 
tranſlated into Latin, in order to gratify the curious 
abroad. 13. Tracts about the coſmical qualities of 
things; coſmical ſuſpicions; the temperature of the 
ſubterraneous regions; the bottom of the ſea: to which 
is prefixed an introduction to the hiſtory of particular 
qualities. This book occaſioned much ſpeculation, as it 
ſeemed to contain a vaſt treaſure of knowledge which 
had never been communicated to the world before; and 
this too grounded upon actual experiments, and argu- 
ments juitly drawn Eo them, inſtead of that notional 
and conjectural philoſophy which in the beginning of 
the 17> century had been ſo much in faſhion. 


In the year 1671, he publiſhed, 14. Conſiderations 


on the uſefulneſs of experimental and natural philoſophy; 
the ſecond part; 4to. And, 15. A collection of tracts 
upon ſeveral uſeful and important points of practical 


philoſophy, 4to. Both of which works were received 


as new and valuable gifts to the learned world. 16. An 
eſſay about the origin and virtues of gems, 1672, 8vo. 
17. A collection of tracts upon the relation between 
flame and air; and ſeveral other uſeful and curious 
ſubjects; beſides furniſhing, in this and the former 
year, a great number of ſhort diſſertations upon a vaſt 
variety of topics, addreſſed to the royal ſociety, and 


inſerted in their Tranſactions. 18. Eſſays on the 


ſtrange ſubtilty, great efficacy, and determinate nature, 
of effluvia; to which were added a variety of experi- 


ments on other ſubjects; 1673, 8vo. 19. A collection 


of tracts upon the ſaltneſs of the ſea, the moiſture of 
the air, the natural and preternatural ſtate of bodies ; 


to which is prefixed a dialogue concerning cold; 1674, 


8vo. 20. The excellency of theology compared with 
philoſophy, 1673, 8vo. This diſcourſe was written in 
the year 1665, while Mr Boyle, to avoid the great 
plagne which then raged in London, was forced to go 
from place to place in the country, and had little or no 
opportunity of conſulting his books. It contains a 
great number of curious and uſeful, as well as juſt and 
natural, obſervations. 21. A collection of tracts con- 


taining ſuſpicions about hidden qualities of the air; 


with an appendix touching celeſtial magnets ; animad- 
verſions upon Mr Hobbes's problem about a vacuum; 
a diſcourſe of the cauſe of attraction and ſuction; 1674, 
8vo. 22. Some conſiderations about the reconcileable- 
neſs of reaſon and religion. By T. E. a layman. To 


which is annexed a diſcourſe about the poſſibility of the 


reſurrection. By Mr Boyle. 1675, 8vo. The reader 
muſt be informed, that both theſe pieces were of his 
writing; 


—— 
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notes about the mechanical origin or production of for his wiſdom and power, 8vo. 
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writing; only he thought fit to mark the former with lubrity and inſalubrity of the air, and its effects. Non 


the final letters of his name. Among other papers that of his treatiſes, it is ſaid, were ever received with icon = 
he communicated this year to the royal ſociety, there or more eneral applauſe than this. 33. Of the 5 
were two connected into one diſcourſe : the firſt was concileableneſs of ſpecific medicines to the co ; 
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intitled An experimental diſcourſe of quickſilver grow- philoſophy; to which is annexed a diſcourſe * 


ing hot with gold; the other related to the ſame ſub- advantages of the uſe of ſimple medicines; 8yo, Be. 
ject; and both of them contained diſcoveries of the ut- ſides theſe philoſophical tracts, he gave the world the 
moſt importance. HEE {ame year, an excellent theological one, 34. Of the 

In the year 1676, he publiſhed, 23. Experiments and high veneration man's intelle& owes to God, peculiarly 


particular qualities, in ſeveral diſcourſes on a great va- At the entrance of the ſucceeding year, came abroad 
riety of ſubjects, and among the reſt on electricity. his, 35. Free inquiry into the vulgarly received notion 


In 1678, he communicated to Mr Hooke a ſhort me- of nature; a piece which was then, and will alway; be 
morial of ſome obſervations made upon an artificial greatly admired by thoſe who have a true zeal and reliſh 
ſubſtance that ſhines without any preceding illuſtration ; or pure religion and philoſophy. In 1687, he publiſhed 
which that gentleman thought fit to publiſh in his Lec- 36. The martyrdom of Theodora and Didymia; a work 
tiones Cutleriang. 24. Hiſtorical account of a degra- he had drawn up in his youth. 37. A diſquiſition about 
dation of gold made by an anti-elixir. This made a the final cauſes of natural things; wherein it is inquired 
great noiſe both at home and abroad, and is looked whether, and (if at all) with what cautian, a naturalif 
upon as one of the moſt remarkable pieces that ever fell ſhould admit them ; with an appendix about vitiated 
from his pen; ſince the facts contained in it would have light; 1688, 8vo. In the month of May this year, our 
been eſteemed incredible, if they had been related by a author, though very unwillingly, was conſtrained to 
man of leſs integrity and piety than Mr Boyle. The make his complaint to the public, of ſome inconveni. 
regard which the great Newton had for Mr Boyle, ap- encies under which he had long laboured; and this he 
pears from a very curious letter, which the former wrote did by an advertiſement, about “ the loſs of many of 
to him, at the latter end of this year, for the ſake of his writings addreſſed to J. W. to be communicated to 
laying before him his ſentiments of that etherial medi- thoſe of his friends that are virtuoſi; which may ſerve 
am, which he afterwards conſidered, in his Optics, as as a kind of preface to moſt of his, mutilated and unk. 
the cauſe of gravitation. This letter is to be found in niſhed writings.” He complains in this advertiſement 
the life of our author by the reverend Dr Birch. of the treatment he had met with from plagiaries both 
In the year 1680, Mr Boyle publiſhed, 25. The at home and abroad; and though it might have been 
aerial noctiluca; or ſome new phenomena, and a pro- difficult in any other man to have done ſo without in- 
ceſs of a factitious ſelf-ſhining ſubſtance, 8yo. This curring the imputation of ſelf-conceit and vanity, yet 
year the Royal Society, as a proof of the juſt ſenſe of Mr Boyle's manner is ſuch as only to raiſe in us an 
his great worth, and of the conſtant and particular ſer- higher eſteem and admiration of him. This advertiſe- 
vices, which through a courſe of many years he had ment is inſerted at length in his life by Birch. 
done them, made choice of him for their preſident; but He began now to find that his health and ſtrength, 
he being extremely, and, as he ſays, peculiarly tender notwithſtanding all his care and caution, gradually de- 
in point of oaths, declined the honour done him, by a clined, as he obſerves in a letter to Mr Le Clerc, da- 
letter addreſſed to “ his much reſpected friend Mr ted May zor, 1689; which put him upon uſing every 
Robert Hooke, profeſſor of mathematics at Greſham poſſible method of huſbanding his remaining time for 
„College.“ 26. Diſcourſe of things above reaſon; the benefit of the learned. It was with this view that 
inquiring, whether a philoſopher ſhould admit any ſuch, he no longer communicated particular diſcourſes, or 
1681, 8y0. 27. New experiments and obſervations up- new diſcoveries, to the royal ſociety j becauſe this could 
on the icy noctiluca: to which is added a chemical not be done without withdrawing his thoughts fromtaſks 
paradox, grounded upon new experiments, making it which he thought of {till greater importance. It was 
probable that chemical principles are tranſmutable, ſo the more ſteadily to attend to theſe, that he reſigned 
that out of one of them others may be produced, 1682, his poſt of governor of the corporation for propagating 
8vo. 28. A continuation of new experiments, phyſico- the goſpel in New-England; nay, he went fo far as to 
mechanical, touching the ſpring and weight of the air, ſignify to the world that he could no. longer receive vi- 
and their effects, 1682, 8vo. In 1683, he publiſhed fits as uſual, in an advertiſement which begins in the fol- 
nothing but a ſhort letter to Dr Beale, in relation to lowing manner: * Mr Boyle finds himſelf obliged to 
the making of freſh water out of ſalt. In 1684, he pub- intimate to thoſe of his friends and acquaintance, that 
liſhed two very conſiderable works, viz. 29. Memoirs are wont to do him the honour and favour of viſiting 
for the natural hiſtory of human blood, eſpecially the him, 1. That he has by ſome unlucky accidents, namely, 
ſpirit of that liquor, 8v0; and, 30. Experiments and by his ſervant's breaking a bottle of oil of vitriol over 
conſiderations about the porolity of bodies, 8vo. a cheſt which contained his papers, had many of his 
In 1685, Mr Boyle obliged the world with, 31. Short writings corroded here and there, or otherwiſe ſo maim- 
memoirs for the natural experimental hiſtory of mine- ed, that without he himſelf fill up the lacunz ov! of 
ral waters, with directions as to the ſeveral methods of his memory or invention, they will not be intelligible. 
trying them; including abundance of new and uſeful 2. That his age and ficklineſs have for a good while ad- 
remarks, as well as ſeveral curious experiments. 32. An moniſhed him to put his ſcattered and partly defaced 
eſſay on the great effects of even languid and unheeded writings into ſome kind of order, that they Wa) bot 
motion; whereunto is annexed an experimental diſ- remain quite uſeleſs. And, 3. That his ſkilful an 


courſe of ſome hitherto little regarded cauſes of the ſa- friendly phyſician, Sir Edmund King, ſeconded by , 
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my. Boyle's beſt why ten ee adviſed him againſt 
— ppeaking daily with ſo many perſons as are wont to vi- 
t him, repreſenting it as what cannot but waſte his 
ſpirits, &. He ordered likewiſe a board to be placed 
on kis door, with an inſcription ſignifying when he 
99 and when he did not, receive viſits.“ | 
Among the other great works, which by this means 
he gained time to finiſh, there 1s great reaſon to believe, 
that one was, a collection of elaborate proceſſes in che- 
miltry 3 concerning which he wrote a letter to a friend, 
which is ſtill extant 3 wherein we read, that 6 he left 
it as a kind of hermetic legacy to the ſtudious diſciples 
of that art.” Beſides theſe papers committed to the 
care of one whom he eſteemed his friend, he left very 
many behind him at his death, relating to chemiſtry; 
which, as appears by a letter directed to one of his ex- 
ecutors, he defired might be inſpected by three phyſi - 
cians whom he named, and that ſome of the moſt valu- 
able might be preſerved. r 

la the mean time, Mr Boyle publiſhed ſome other 
works before his death; as, 38. Medicina Hydroſtatica; 
or, Hydroſtaticks applied to the materia medica, ſhew- 
ing, how by the weight that divers bodies ufed in phy- 
fc have in water, one may diſcover whether they be 
genuine or adulterated. To which is ſubjoined a pre- 
vious hydroſtatical way of eſtimating ores. 1690, 8vo. 
9. The Chriſtian virtuoſo; ſhewing, that by being 
addicted to experimental philoſophy, a man is rather 
aſſiſted than indiſpoſed to be a good Chriſtian. To 
which are ſubjoined, 1. A diſcourſe about the diſtine- 
tion that repreſents ſome things as above reaſon, but 
not contrary to reaſon. 2. The firſt chapters of a diſ- 
courſe intitled Greatneſs of mind promoted by Chriſtia- 
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in the ſpring of 1691; and is intitled, 40. Experi- 
menta et Obſervationes Phyſica : wherein are briefly 
treated of ſeveral ſubjects relating to natural philoſophy 
in an experimental way. 'To which 1s added a ſmall 
collection of {trange reports. 8vo. 

About the entrance of the ſummer, he began to feel 
ſuch an alteration in his health as induced him to think 
of ſettling his affairs; and accordingly, on the 18h of 
July, he ſigned and ſealed his laſt will, to which he af- 
terwards added ſeveral codicils. In October, his diſtem- 
pers increaſed; and on the laſt day of December 1691, 
he departed this life, in the 657 year of his age. He 
was buried in St Martin's church in the Fields, Weſt- 


neral ſermon was preached by Dr Gilbert Burnet, bi- 
op of Saliſbury. . The biſhop made choice upon this 
occahion of a text very appoſite to the ſubject; namely, 
For God giveth to a man that is good in his fight, 
'*% widom, knowledge, and joy *.” After explaining the 

meaning of the words, he applies the doctrine to the 
honourable perſon deceaſed ; of whom, he tells us, he 
was the better able to give a character from the many 
happy hours he had ſpent in converſation with him, in 
the courſe of 29 years. He gives a large account of 
Mr Boyle's fincere and unaffected piety 3 and more e- 
ſpecially of his zeal for the Chriſtian religion, without 
aving any narrow notions concerning it, or miſtaking, 
7 lo many do, a bigotted heat in favour of a particu- 
ar leQ, for that zeal which is an ornament of a true 
dumm He mentions, as a proof of this, his noble 
oundation for lectures in defence of the goſpel againſt 
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nity. The laſt work which he publiſhed himſelf, was 


miniter, on the 7th of January following; and his fu- 


- 


1 
infidels of all ſorts; the effects of which have been ſo 


Boyle. 


conſpicuous in the many volumes of excellent diſcourſes 
which have been publiſhed in conſequence of that noble 
and pious foundation. He was at the charge of the 
tranſlation and impreſſion of the New Teſtament into 
the Malayan tongue, which he ſent over all the Eaſt 
Indies. He gave a noble reward to him that tranſla- 
ted Grotius's incomparable book, “ Of the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion” into Arabic ; and was at the 
charge of a whole impreſſion, which he took care ſhould 
be diſperſed in all the countries where that language 
was underſtood. He was reſolved to have carried on the 
impreſſion of the New Teſtament in the Turkiſh lan- 
guage; but the company thought it became them to be 
the doers of it, and ſo ſuffered him only to give a large 
ſhare towards it. 
tion of the Iriſh bible, which he ordered to be diftri- 
buted in Ireland; and he contributed liberally, both to 
the impreſſion of the Welſh bible, and of the Erſe bible 
for Scotland. He gave, during his life, 300 J. to ad- 
vance the deſign of propagating the Chriſtian religion 
in America; and as ſoon as he heard that the Eaſt In- 
dia company were entertaining propoſitions for the like 
defign in the eaſt, he ſent 100/. for a beginning, as an 


example, but intended to carry it much farther when 


it ſhould be ſet on foot to purpoſe. 


In other reſpects his charities were ſo bountiful and 
extenſive, that they amounted, as this prelate tells us, 


from his own knowledge, to upwards of 10000. a year. 
But as our limits will not allow us to follow the biſhop 
in the coptous and eloquent account he has given of this 
great man's abilities, we mult therefore content our- 
ſelves with adding the ſhort eulogium by the celebra- 
ted phyſician, philoſopher, and chemiſt, Dr Herman 
Boerhaave; who, after having declared lord Bacon to 
be the father of experimental philoſophy, aſſerts, that 
Mr Boyle, the ornament of his age and country, 


ſucceeded to the genius and inquiries of the great chan- 


cellor Verulam. Which (fays he) of all Mr Boyle's 
writings ſhall I recommend? All of them. To him we 
owe-the ſecrets of fire, air, water, animals, vegetables, 
foſſils: ſo that from his works may be deduced the 
whole ſyſtem of natural knowledge.” The reader per- 
haps may here be pleaſed to know, that Mr Boyle was 
born the ſame year in which lord Bacon died. 

As to the perſon of this great man, we are told, that 
he was tall, but ſlender; and his countenance pale and 


He was at 700/. charge in the edi- 


emaciated. His conſtitution was fo tender and delicate, 


that he had divers forts of cloaks to put on when he 
went abroad, according to the temperature of the air; 
and m this he governed himſelf by his thermometer. 
He eſcaped indeed the ſmall- pox; but for almoſt forty 
years he laboured under ſuch feeblenefs of body, and 
ſuch lowneſs of ſtrength and ſpirits, that it was aſto— 
niſhing how he could read, meditate, make experiments, 
and write, as he did. He had likewiſe a weakneſs in 
his eyes; which made him very tender of them, and ex- 
tremely apprehenſi ve of ſuch diſtempers as might affect 
them. He imagined likewiſe, that if fickneſs ſhould 
confine him to his bed, it might raiſe the pains of the 
ftone to a degree which might be above his ftrength to 
ſupport ; ſo that he feared his laſt minutes ſhould he too 
hard for him. This was the ground of all the caution 
and apprehenſion with which he was obſerved to live; 
but as to life itſelf, he had that juſt indifference for it 


which 


, * 
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fore he died; and when death came upon him, he had 
not been above three hours in bed, before it made an 
end of him with fo little pain, that the flame appeared 
to go out merely for want of oil to maintain it. 

Mr Boyle was never married; but Mr Evelyn was 
aſſured, that he courted the beautiful and ingenious 
daughter of Cary carl of Monmouth, and that to this 
paſſion was owing his © Seraphic Love.” In the me- 
morandum of Mr Boyle's life ſet down by biſhop Bur- 
net, it is remarked that he abſtained from marriage, at 
firſt out of policy, afterwards more philoſophically ; and 
we find by a letter of Dr Jobn Wallis to him, dated at 
Oxford, July 17th, 1669, that he had an overture made 
him with. reſpect to the lady Mary Haſtings, filter to 
the earl of Huntingdon : But it does not appear from 
any of his papers, that he had ever entertained the leaft 


thoughts of that kind; nay, there 13 a letter of his, wrote 


when he was young, to the lady Barrymore his niece, 
who had informed him of a report that he was actually 
married, which almoſt ſhows that he never did. The 
letter is written with great politeneſs, and in the true 
ſpirit of gallantry; and is a clear proof, that though 


Mr Boyle did not chuſe to marry, yet it was no miſan- 


thropic cynical humour which reſtrained him from it. 
It is impoſſible to entertain the reader better than by 
preſenting him with that part of it which concerns the 
point in queſtion, “ It is high time for me to haſten 
the payment of the thanks I owe your ladyſhip for the 
joy you are pleaſed to with me, and of which that wiſh 
poſſibly gives me more than the occaſion of it would. 
Lou have certainly reaſon, madam, to ſuſpend your be- 
lief of a marriage, celebrated by no prieſt but Fame, 
and made unknown to the ſuppoſed bridegroom. I 
may poſlibly ere long give you a fit of the ſpleen upon 


this theme; but at preſent it were incongruous to blend 


ſuch pure raillery, as I ever prate of matrimony and a- 
mours with, among things I am ſo ſerious in as thoſe 
this ſcribble preſents you. I ſhall therefore only tel] 


vou, that the little gentleman and I are ſtill at the old 


defiance. You have carried away too many of the per- 


fections of your ſex to leave enough in this country for 


reducing ſo ſtubborn a heart as mine; whole conqueſt 
were a taſk of ſo much difficulty, and ſo little worth it, 
that the latter property is always likely to deter any 
that hath beauty and merit enough to overcome the 
former. But though this untamed heart be thus inſen- 
{ible to the thing itfelf called leve; it is yet very acceſ- 
üble to things very near of kin to that paſſion; and 
eſteem, friendſhip, reſpect, and even admiration, are 
chings that their proper objects fail not proportionably 
to exact of me, and conſequently are qualities which 
in their higheſt degrees are really and conſtantly paid 
my lady Barrymore by her moſt obliged humble ſer- 
vant, and affectionate uncle, RozerT BovyLE.” 

We ſhall conclude this account of Mr Boyle with 
the mention of his poſthumous works, which are as fol- 
low. 1. The general Hiſtory of the air deſigned and 
„begun.“ 2. © General heads forthe natural hiſtory of a 
<« country, great or ſmall; drawn out for the uſe of tra- 
« yellers and navigators.” 3. A paper of the honourable 
«© Robert Boyle's, depoſited with the ſecretaries of the 
« Royal Society, October 14th, 1680, and opened 
e ſince his death; being an account of his making the 
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Boyle. which became a philoſopher and a Chriſtian, However, 
n — his fight began to grow dim not above four hours be- 


329 F 
« phoſphorus, September zoth, 1680.“ Printed in th 
Philoſophical TranſaQions. 4. * An account of. 
« of examining waters, as to freſhneſs or ſaltneſ q 
5. © A free diſcourſe againſt cuſtomary ſwearin 2 
« a diſſuaſive from curſing,” 1695, 8vo. 6. d 
&« cinal experiments, or a collection of choice remedies 
« chiefly ſimple and eaſily prepared, uſeful in families 
« and fit for the ſervice of the country people. The 
* third and laſt volume, publiſhed from the author% 
&« original manuſcript ; whereunto is added ſeveral "a 
& ful notes explicatory of the ſame.” I698, 12mo 
Beantiful editions of all his works have been printed 
at London, in 5 volumes folio, and 6 volumes 4to. 
Bovrr (Charles) earl of Orrery in Ireland, and 
baron of Marſton in the county of Somerſet, was the 
ſecond ſon of Roger the ſecond earl of Orrery, and 
was born in Auguſt 1679. He was educated at 
Chriſt-church in Gxforg, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his learning and abilities. Like the firſt earl of 
Orrery, he was an author, a ſoldier, and a ſtateſman. 
He tranſlated the life of Lyſander from the Greek of 
Plutarch ; and publiſhed a new edition of the epiſtles 
of Phalaris, which engaged him in a literary diſpute 
in which he defended the genuineneſs of theſe epiſtle 
againſt Dr Bently. He was three times member for 


the town of Huntingdon; but his elder brother, Lio- 
nel ear] of Orrery, dying on the 23d of Auguſt 1703 | 


without iſſue, he ſucceeded to that title; and, entering 
into the Queeen's ſervice, had a regiment given him, 
when he behaved with ſuch bravery, that in 1709 he 
was raiſed to the rank of major-general, and ſworn one 
of her majeſty's privy council. At the famous battle 
of the wood, he gave the ſtrongeſt proofs of his intre- 
pid courage, remaining at the head of his regiment in 
the warmeſt part of the action, till the victory was 
complete, which, as it was one of the moft glorious, ſo 
it was the deareit bought, of any of that war. His 
lordſhip had the honour of being appointed the Queen's 
envoy to the ſtates of Brabant and Flanders; and having 
honourably diſcharged that truſt, was raiſed to the 
dignity of, a Britiſh Peer, by the title of Jord Boyle, 
baron of Marſton, in Somerſetſhire. He enjoyed ſeve- 
ral other additional honours in the reign of King 
George I.; but having the misfortune to fall under the 
ſuſpicion of the government, his lordſhip was commit- 
ted to the tower: he was, however, at length admitted 
to bail; and nothing being found that could be eſteem- 
ed a ſufficient ground for a proſecution, he was diſ- 
charged. His lordſhip died Auguſt 28th 1731, inthe 
66th year of his age. To his tutor, Mr Atterbury, he 


probably owed a good part of that fine reliſh he had 


for the writings of the ancients. He made theſe his 
conſtant ſtudy, and expreſſed a high contempt, ſays 
Budgell, for the greater part of our modern wits and 
authors. He was delighted with the company of two 
ſorts of perſons; either ſuch as were really geniuſes of 
the firſt rank, who had fine underſtandings, ſtrong 
judgements, and true taſtes; or ſuch as had a few foi- 
bles, and an eye of ridicule in them, which ſerved to 
make him laugh. He would rally theſe in ſo agreeable, 
and yet in ſo tender a manner, that, though it diverted 
himſelf and others, it was never offenſive to the perſon 
rallied. The inſtrument which was invented by bim, 


and bears his name, repreſenting the ſolar ſyſtem ac 


cording to the ſentiments of the new aſtronomers, an 
| undenlable 
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„ undeniable proof of his mechanic genius. His lordſhip 
om had alſo a turn for medicine; which led him not only 
to buy and read whatever was publiſhed on that ſub- 
;&, but alſo to employ his friends to fend him ac- 
ith of herbs and drugs in foreign countries. 

BoyLE (John), earl of Cork and Orrery, a noble- 
man diſtinguiſhed by his learning and genius, was the 
only ſon of Charles earl of Orrery, and was born on the 
20 of January 1707. He was educated at Chriſt-church 
college in Oxford: but, as he himſelf declares, early 
gilappointments, indifferent health, and many untoward 
accidents, rendered him fond of retirement, and of im- 
proving; his talents for polite literature and poetry; of 
«hich laſt art he gave ſeveral excellent ſpecimens, He 
alſo wrote a Tranſlation of Pliny the Younger's letters, 
with various notes, for the ſervice of his eldeſt ſon the 
lord Boyle, in two volumes 4to. This was firſt publiſh- 
ed in 1751. The year following, he publiſhed the Life 
of Dean Swift, in ſeveral letters, addreſſed to his ſe- 
cond ſon Hamilton Boyle; and afterwards printed 
Memoirs of Robert Cary earl of Monmouth, a manu— 
ſcript preſented to him by a relation, with explanatory 
notes. He died in 1702. 

BOYNE, a river in Ireland, which riſes in _ 
county in the province of Leinſter, and runs north-eaſt 
by Trim and Cavan, falling at laſt into the Iriſh chan- 
nel a little below Drogheda. It is memorable for a 
battle fought on its banks between James IT. and king 
William III. in which the former was defeated. 


) 
. BOYSE, Bors, or Bois (John), one of the tranſ- 
2 ators of the Bible in the reign of James I. was ſon of 
C William Bois, rector of Weſt Stowe, near St Ed- 
. mundſbury Suffolk, and born at Nettleſtead in Suffolk 
i on the 34 of January 1560. He was taught the firſt 
rudiments of learning by his father; and his capacity 
0 was ſuch, that at the age of five years he read the Bible 
8 in Hebrew. He went afterwards to Hadley ſchool; 
1 and at 14 was admitted of St John's college, Cam- 
18 bridge, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his {kill in 
= Greek. Happening to have the ſmall-pox when he 
& was elected fellow, * to preſerye his ſeniority, cauſed 
” himſelf to be carried in blankets to be admitted. He ap- 
5 plied himſelf for ſome time to the ſtudy of medicine; but, 
ON fancying himſelf affected with every diſeaſe he read of, 
A 'F ne quitted that ſcience. He was ten years chief Greek 
195 urer in his college, and read every day. He volun- 
uf tarily read a Greek lecture for ſome years at four in 
he the morning, in his own chamber, which was frequent- 
3 ed by many of the fellows. On the death of his father, 
had. he ſucceeded him in the rectory of Weſt Stowe. At 
| bis the age of 36, he married the daughter of Mr Holt, 
an rector of Boxworth in Cambridgeſhire ; whom he ſue- 
Fae ceded in that living, October 131. 1596. On his 
10 quitting the univerfity, the college gave him 1001. His 
es of young wife, who was bequeathed to him with the li- 
rong ung, which was an advowſon, proving a bad œcono- 
u fol- mitt, aud he himſelf being wholly addicted to his ſtu- 
= les, he ſoon became ſo much involved in debt, that he 
-able, vas obliped to ſell his choice collection of books, con- 


"ng of almoſt every Greek author then extant. When 
ew tranſlation of the Bible was by king James J. 
rected to be made, Mr Bois was elected one of the 
_— tranſlators. He performed not only his 
: % ut alſo the part aſſigned to another, with great 
ation; though with no profit, for he had no al- 
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lowance but his commons. He was alſo one of the fix Boyle. 
who met at Stationers Hall to reviſe the whole; which TIL 
taſk they went through in nine months, having each 
from the company of ſtationers, during that time, 30s. 
a-week. He afterwards aſſiſted Sir Henry Saville in 
publiſhing the works of St Chryſoſtom. In 1615, Dr 
Lancelot Andrews, biſhop of Ely, beſtowed on him, 
unaſked, a prebend in his church. He died on the 14 
of January 1643, in the 84" year of his age. He left 
a great many manuſcripts behind him, particularly a 
Commentary on almoſt all the books of the New Teſta- 
ment,—When he was a young ſtudent at prom. 
he received from the learned Dr Whitaker three rules 
for avoiding thoſe diſtempers which uſually attend a 
ſedentary life, to which he adhered with equal con- 
ſtancy and ſucceſs. The firſt was, To ſtudy always 
ſtanding; the ſecond, Never to ſtudy in a window; and 
the third, Never to go to bed with his feet cold. 

Boys (Joſeph), a late eminent diſſenting miniſter 

in Dublin, much reſpe&ed not only for learning and 
abilities, but his extenſive humanity and undiſſembled 
piety. During his miniſterial charge at Dublin, he 
publiſhed many ſermons which compoſe ſeveral folio 

volumes, a few poems, and other tracts; but what chiefly 

diſtinguiſhed him as a writer, was the controverſy he 
carried on with Dr King, archbiſhop of Dublin, and 

author of the Origin of Evil, concerning the office of a 

ſcriptural biſhop. This controverted point was mana- 

ged on both fides with great force of argument and 


_ calmneſs of temper. The biſhop aſſerted, that the epi- 


ſcopal right of juriſdiction had its foundation in the 
New Teſtament : Mr Boyſe, conſiſtent with his prin- 
ciples, denied that any eccleſiaſtical ſuperiority ap- 
peared there, with the greateſt candour and good man- 
ners. He was father. to | | 

Bors (Samuel), the poet, a man remarkable for 
the fineneſs of his genius, the lowneſs of his manners, 
and the aur Bev, of his life. He was born in 1708, 
and received the rudiments of his education in a pri- 
vate ſchool in Dublin. When he was but 18 years old, 
his father, who probably intended him for the miniſtry, 
ſent him to the univerſity of Glaſgow, that he might 
finiſh his education there. He had not been a year at 
the univerſity, when he fell in love with the daughter of 
a tradeſman in that city, and was imprudent enough to 
interrupt his education by marrying her before he had 
entered into his 20 year. The natural extravagance 
of his temper ſoon expoſed him to want; and as he had 
now the additional re of a wife, his reduced cir- 
cumſtances obliged him to quit the univerſity, and go 
over with his wife (who alſo carried à ſiſter with her) 
to Dublin, where they relied on the old gentleman for 
ſupport. Voung Boyſe was of all men the furtheſt re- 
moved from a gentleman; he had no graces of perſon, 
and fewer ſtill of converſation. Never were three people 
of more libertine characters than young Boyſe, his wife, 
and ſiſter - in · C; yet the two ladies wore ſuch a maſk 
of deceney before the old gentleman, that his fondneſs 
was never abated. The eſtate his father poſſeſſed ig 


Vorkſhire was ſold to diſcharge his debts; and when 

the old man lay in his laſt ſickneſs, he was entirely 

ſupported by preſents from his congregation, and bu- 

ricd at their expence. We have no further account of 

Mr Boyſe, till we find him ſoon after his father's death 

at Edinburgh. At this 3 his poetical genius raiſed 
| 8 


him 


iS 


Boy ſe. 


1 0 
him many friends, and ſome patrons of very great emi- 
nence. He publiſhed a volume of poems in 1731, to 
which is ſubjoined The Tablature Cebes, and A let- 
ter upon liberty, inſerted in the Dublin journal 1720 3 
and by theſe he obtained a very mou reputation. They 
are addreſſed to the counteſs of Eglinton. 'This ami- 
able lady was the patroneſs of all men of wit, and very 
much diſtinguiſhed Mr Boyle while he reſided in that 
country. Upon the death of the viſcounteſs Stormont, 
Mr Boyſe wrote an elegy, which was very much ap- 
plauded by her ladyſhip's relations. This elegy he 
intitled The tears of the muſes, as the deceaſed lady was 
a woman of the moſt refined taſte in the ſciences, and 
a great admirer of poetry. The lord Stormont was ſo 
much pleaſed with this mark of eſteem paid to the me- 
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received but a guinea, in conſequence of a ſupplicat: 
letter, he would go into a thier order a Sager 
prepared, drink of the richeſt wines, and ſpend by NT 
money that had juſt been given him in charity mor 
out having any one to participate the regale with F i 
and while his wife and child were ſtarving at home 2 
It was about the year 1740, that Mr Boyſe, reduced 

to the laſt extremity of human wretchedneſs, had 1 
ſhirt, a coat, or any kind of apparel, to put on; the 
the ſheets in which he lay were carried to the 2% T 
broker's, and he was obliged to be confined to his bel 
with no other covering than a blanket. He had litt 
ſupport but what he got by writing letters to hi 
friends in the moſt abject ſtyle; but was perhaps hs 
med to let this inftance of his diſtreſs be known, which 


mory of his lady, that he ordered a very handſome pre probably was the occaſion of his remaining ſix weeks 


ſent to be given to Mr Boyſe by his attorney at Edin- in that ſituation. 


During this time he had ſome em. 


burgh. The notice which lady Eglington and the lord ployment in writing verſes for the Magazines; and 
Stormont took of our poet, recommended him likewiſe whoever had ſeen him 1n his ſtudy, muſt have then ht 
to the patronage of the ducheſs of Gordon, who was ſo the object ſingular enough: he fat up in bed with 5 5 
ſolicitous to raiſe him above neceſſity, that ſne em- blanket wrapt about him, through which he had cut à 

loyed her intereſt in procuring the promiſe of a place hole large enough to admit his arm, and, placing the 
for him. She gave him a letter, which he was next day paper upon his knee, ſcribbled in the beſt manner he 
to deliver to one of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms at could the verſes he was obliged to make : whatever he 
Edinburgh. It happened that he was then ſome miles - got by thoſe, or any other of his begging letters, was 

e 


diſtant from the city; and the morning on which he 
was to have rode to town with her Grace's letter of re- 
commendation proved to be rainy. This ſlender cir- 


but juſt ſufficient for the preſervation of life. And per- 
haps he would have remained much longer in this 
diſtreſsful ſtate, had not a compaſſionate gentlenian, 


cumſtance was enough to diſcourage Boyle, who never upon hearing this circumſtance related, ordered his 
looked beyond the preſent moment : he declined going clothes to be taken out of pawn, and enabled him to 
to town on account of the rainy weather ; and while he appear again abroad. | 


let {lip the opportunity, the place was beſtowed upon 


About the year 1745, Mr Boyſe's wife died. He 


another, which the commiſſioner declared he kept for was then at Reading, and pretended much concern 
ſome time vacant, in expectation of ſeeing a perſon re- ' when he heard of her death. His buſineſs at Reading 


commended by the ducheſs of Gordon. Boyſe at laſt, 
Il the kind intentions of his patrons tions at home and abroad during the laſt war: in which 


having defeated a 


was to compile a Review of the moſt material tranſac- 


towards him, fell into contempt and poverty, which he has included a ſhort account of the late rebellion. 
_ obliged him to quit Edinburgh. He communicated his Upon his return from Reading, his behaviour was more 
deſign of going to London to the ducheſs of Gordon; decent than it had ever been before; and there were 
who, having fill a very high opinion of his poetical ſome hopes that a reformation, though late, would be 
abilities, gave him a letter of recommendation to Mr wrought upon him. He was employed by a bookſeller 
Pope, and obtained another for him to Sir Peter King to tranflate Fenelon on the exiftence of God; during 


the lord chancellor of England. Lord Stormont recom- which time he married a ſecond wife, a woman 1n low - 


mended him to the ſolicitor-general his brother, and circumſtances, but well enough adapted to his taſte. 


many other perſons of the firſt faſhion. Upon receiving 
theſe letters, he, with great caution, quitted Edinburgh, 


He began now to live with more regard to his charac- 
ter, and ſupported a-better appearance than uſual; but 


regretted by none but his creditors. Upon his arrival in while his circumſtances were mending, and his irregular 
London, he went to 'Twickenham, in order to deliver appetites loſing ground, his health viſibly declined, He 
the ducheſs of Gordon's letter to Mr Pope ; but that had the ſatisfaction, while in this lingering illneſs, to 


entleman not bein g 


himſelf the trouble to repeat his viſit. He wrote poems; 


at home, Mr Boyle never gave obſerve a poem of his, intitled The Deity, recommended 


by two eminent writers, the ingenious Mr Fielding, 


but thoſe, though excellent in their kind, were loſt to and the reverend Mr James Hervey author of The Ile. 


the world, by being introduced with no advantage. 
He had ſo ſtrong a propenſity to groveling, that his ac- 


vaintance were generally of ſuch a caſt as could be 


ditations. 


of frequently talked upon that ſubject, and probably {ut 


no ſervice to him; and thoſe in higher life he addreſſed fered a great deal from the remorſe of his conſcience. 


by letters, not having ſufficient confidence or politeneſs 


The early impreſſions o 


to converſe familiarly with them. Thus unfit to ſup- entirely obliterated; and his whole life was a continue 


ort himſelf in the world; he was expoſed to variety of ſtruggle between his will and 
diſtreſſes, from which he could invent no means of ex- 


tricating himſelf but by writing mendicant letters. 


It ſubjection of the other. 


will appear amazing, that this man, of ſo abject a ſpi- war in his mind, that he wrote a beautiful poem ca 


rit, was voluptuous and luxurious: he had no taſte for The Recantation. 
any thing elegant, and yet was to the lait degree ex- lodgings near Shoe-lane ; but in ſentiments, 
penſive. Can it be believed, that often when he had the greateſt reaſon to believe, very different from | 1 


Mr Boyſe's mind was often religiouſly diſpoſed; be 


f his good education were nee 


reaſon, as he was always 


violating his duty to the one, while he fell under the 
It was in conſequence of this 


In May 1749, he died in obe 
there! 
Jeet hi 7 


50 ſe 
| 


habt jum. 
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growth. It riſes with an upright ſtem, which is ſoſt, 


| and full of pith within, and covered with a brown bark. 
pekeju to defray the expences of his funeral, ſo that the ſcan- The leaves come out all round the branches at cach 


dal of being buried by the pariſh might be avoided: joint: they are indented at their edges, ſtanding on 
hut in vain 3 the remains of this ſon of the muſes were, very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are p:oduced to- 
with very little ceremony, hurried away by the pariſh- 
Fever was a life ſpent with leſs grace than that of 
Mr Boyſe, and never were ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities 
ren to leſs purpoſe. His genius was not contined to 


B R A „ 
„ hich he had ſpent the greateſt part of his life. An 
 Poyſe py of his endeavoured to collect money 


lour inclining to white. This may be propagated, 
though with difficulty, by layers made in April; but 
they are often two years before they produce roots 


ſtrong enough to be taken from the plants. When the 
poetry only : he had a taſte for painting, muſic, and branches are laid down, it will be proper to ſlit them 


heraldry 3 with the latter of which he was very well ac- at the point (as is practiſed in laying carnations), which 

quainted. His poetical pieces, if collected, would make will promote their taking root. In winter, the plants 
{x moderate volumes. Many of them are ſcattered in ſhould have a good greenhouſe; but in ſummer they 
Je Gentleman's Magazine, marked with the letter Z, ſhould be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation. 

and Alceus. Two volumes were publiſhed in London. BRABEUT ES, or BRABEU rA, in antiquity, an of- 


An ode of his in the manner of Spenſer, intitled The ficer among the Greeks, who preſided at the public 
Glive, was addreſſed to Sir Robert Walpole, which pro- 


cured him a preſent of ten guineas. He tranſlated a the antagoniſts in the gymnaitical exerciſes. 'The num- 


poem from the High Dutch of Van Haren, in praiſe ber of brabeutz was not fixed ; ſometimes there was 
of peace, upon the concluſion of that made at Aix la only one, but more commonly they amounted to nine 
Chapelle; but the poem which procured him the greateſt or ten. | | 
reputation was that upon the attributes of the Deity. BRACCIANO, a town of St Peter's patrimony, 
He was employed by Mr Ogle to tranſlate ſome of about 12 miles north of Rome, ſituated on the weſt ſide 
Chaucer's tales into modern Engliſh, which he per- of a lake to which it gives name. E. Long. 139. 
ſormed with great ſpirit, and received at the rate of N. Lat. 429. | 

three pence a line for his trouble. Mr Ogle publiſhed BRACCIOLINI (Francis), an Italian poet, a na- 
a complete edition of that old poet's Canterbury Tales tive of Poſtoia, and the friend of Pope Urban VIII. 
modernized; and Mr Boyſe's name 1s put to ſuch tales died about the year 1644, aged 80. He wrote, 1. An 
as were done by him. In 1743, Mr Boyſe publiſhed, epic poem, intitled, The croſs reconquered, under the 
without his name, an ode on the battle of Dettingen, emperor Heraclius. 2. An heroic poem, intitled, The 


intitled Albion's Triumph. | h mockery of the Pagan gods. 3. The election of Pope 
BOZOLO, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Man- Urban VIII. in 23 books. = 


tua, capital of a territory of the ſame name, and ſubject BRACE is commonly taken for a couple or pair, + 
> to the houſe of Auſtria, E. Long. 10. 25. N. Lat. and applied by huntſmen to ſeveral beaſts of game, as 
N 9. | a brace of bucks, foxes, hares, &c. | 

B QUADRO, Quapraro, or Durale, in muſic, Brace, or Braſſe, is alſo a foreign meaſure, anſwer- 
4 called by the French & guarre, from its figure H. This ing to our fathom. See Faruon. | 

5 is what we call B natural or ſharp, in diſtinction to B BAE, in architecture, a piece of timber framed in 
8 or flat. See FLaT, and SHRRrx. with bevil joints, the uſe of which is to keep the build- 
A If the flat g be placed before a note in the thorough ing from ſwerving either way. When the brace is fra- 
0 baſs, it intimates, that its third is to be minor; and if med into the kingleſſes or principal rafters, it is by 
4d | placed with any cypher over a note in the baſs, as 86, ſome called a ftrut. 

de orgs, &c. it denotes, that the fifth or ſixth thereto Bs Ack, in writing or printing, a crooked line inclo- 
«4 are to be flat. But if the quadro H be placed over any ang a paſſage, as in a triplet. : 

bat note, or with a cypher, in the thorough baſs, it has the Braces, in the ſea-language, are ropes belonging 
ular contrary effect; for thereby the note or interval thereto to all the yards of a ſhip, except the mizen, two to 
e is raiſed to its natural order. \ each yard, reeved through blocks that are faſtened 
hs BRABANT, a large province of the Netherlands, to pennants, ſeized to the yard-arms. Their uſe is ei- 
r. with the title of a duchy. It is bounded on the north ther to ſquare or traverſe the yards. Hence to brace 
3 by the province of Holland and the duchy of Guelder- the yard, is to bring it to either fide. All braces come 
f Me- land; on the eaſt, by the ſame duchy and the biſhop- aftward on; as, the main brace comes to the poop, the 
ric of Liege; on the ſouth, by the province of Namur main- top- ſail brace comes to the mizen-top and thence 
1: be and Hainhalt; and on the welt, by Zealand. It is di- to the main ſhrouds, the fore and fore-top-fail braces 
y ful vided into Dutch Brabant and Auſtrian Brabant; wa- come down by the main and main-top-fail ſtays, and ſo 
3 tered by ſeveral rivers, of which the Scheld, the Rup- of the reſt. But the mizen-bowline ſerves to brace to 

never why the Dommel, are the chief. The ſoil is very the yard, and the croſs-jack, braces are brought for- 
NI ertile; and it contains 26 fortified towns, of which wards to the main ſhrouds, when the ſhip ſails cloſe by 
1755 Bruſſels is the capital. a wind. ; 
Jer the BRABEJUM, the AFRICAN ALMOND; a genus of DBrACEs of a Coach, thick ſtraps of leather on which 
"of thi wy monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs it hangs, 

"alle . Plants, Of this genus there is but one ſpecies, viz. BRACELET, - an ornament worn on the wriſt, 
_hſcyre : eſtellatifolium, which 18 a native of the Cape of Good much uſed among the ancients: it was made of dif- 
there i ope. In Europe it ſeldom grows above eight or nine ferent materials, and in different faſhions, according to 


cet high, but in its native ſoil is a tree of a middling the age and quality of the wearer. 


8 G 2 Bracelets 


Brabeutes 


Bracelet. 
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wards the end of their ſhoots, which are of a pale co- 


games, and decided controverſies that happened among - 


path » —— GN NN 
n — - 2 * 


\ 
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Brachizus Bracelets are ſti]] worn by the ſavages of Africa, who genus of ſeptariæ, with a ſhort roundiſh nueleus & 
ag . are ſo exceſſively fond of them, as to give the richeſt, BRACHXVTELOSTVLA, in natural hiſtory, th 
R*YPY* commodities, and even their fathers, wives, and chil- name by which Dr Hill calls thoſe cryſtals which we 


renia. 


- - > — 


dren, in exehange for thoſe made of no richer materials 
than ſhells, glats-beads, and the like. 
BRACHIAUS, the name of a muſcle. See Ax A- 
TOMY, Table of the Muſcles. 
Coraco-BRACHIALIS. See AxaTonr, ibid. 
BRACHIUM, or As Mu. See AnaTonr, no 48, &c. 
BRACHMINS, or BAAchMAxs, a branch of the 
ancient Gymnoſophiſts, or philoſophers of India, re- 
markable for the ſeverity of their lives and manners. 
See the article Gy MNOSOPHISTS. 7 
Some ſay they derive their name from the patriarch 
Abraham, whom they call in their language Brachma, 
or Brama. Others deduce it from the name of their 
od Brackma ; which ſome again take to be the ſame 
with Abraham: whence Poſtel calls them Abrachmanes. 
F. Thomaſiin derives the word from the Hebrew barach, 
to fly or eſcape; becauſe the Brachmans retire into the 
country and live in defarts. The ſame author gives us 
another derivation, viz. from the Hebrew barach, ( bene- 
dicere, crare), to bleſs or pray; in regard this is their 
principal occupation. — The Greeks aſcribe to them the 
doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, and certain no- 
tions concerning the nature of the Supreme Being, and 
future rewards and puniſhments, To this ſpecies of 
knowledge the Brachmans added an infinite number of 
religious obſervances, which were adopted by Pytha- 
goras in his ſchool; ſuch as faſting, prayer, ſilence, and 
contemplation. 'They were looked upon as the friends 
of the gods, becauſe they affected to pay them ſo much 
regard; and as the protectors of mankind, becauſe they 
paid them no regard at all. No bounds were therefore 
{et to the reſpe& and gratitude that were ſhewn them : 
princes themſelves did not ſcruple to conſult theſe re- 
cluſes upon any critical conjuncture, from a ſuppolition, 
no doubt, that they were inſpired ; fince it was impoſ- 
fible to imagine that they had the advantages of expe- 
rience. We can ſcarcely, however, deny, that there 
might be among them ſome men of real virtue, whoſe 


each end by an hexangular pyramid. See Cx 


port the galleries, and commonly carved, 


led brackets. 


each ſide of the mortar, 


bracket-bolts, 
brackets. 


a palatinate of the ſame name. 
of wood. 
retaken three years afterwards. 


of the Tartars. | 


W. Long. 1. 15. N. Lat. 52. o. 


or thin flake of any ſubftance. h 


ſtudy and ſcience; and who, by nobly raiſing their 
thoughts to the contemplation of the Firſt Being, muſt 
have had more powerful incitements to render themſelves 
worthy of his care, and none to juſtify them in decei- 
ving and tyrannizing over their fellow- creatures. 

There appear ſtill ſome remains of the ancient brach- 
mans in the eaſt, under the denomination of Bramins F. 

BRACHYGRAPHY, the art of ſhort-hand wri- 
ting. See ShHorT-FHaxD. 

RACHYLOGY, pp-xva»yy in rhetoric, the ex- 
preſſing any thing in the moſt conciſe manner. This, 
as far as is conſiſtent with perſpicuity, is a beauty and 

virtue of the ſtyle; but if obſcurity be the conſequence, 
which is often the caſe, it becomes a blemiſh; and in- 
excuſeable defect. Quintilian gives us an inſtance of 
brachylogy from Salluſt: Mithridates corpore ingenti 
perinde armatus ; * Mithridates armed, as it were, with 
the hugeneſs of his ſtature.” See BREVIrv. 
BRACHYPTERA, a term uſed by Willoughby, 
to denote thoſe hawks which have their wings ſo ſhort, 
as not to reach to the end of the tail: Of this kind are 
the goſs-hawk, ſparrow-hawk, &c. 
BRACHYPYRENTIA, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a 


+ See Bra- 
mins. 


ones. 


2 


of Devonſhire. 


of the itinerant judges about the year 


compoſed of a ſhort hexangular column termi 


BRACTEA, in natural hiſtory, denotes a 


years after, he became chief juſtice, and had the 
Derby's houſe in London aſſigned him for his town 
reſidence, during the minority of that nobleman 


YSTAL, 


BRACKET, among carpenters, Oc. a kind of *. 
wooden ſtay, ſerving to ſupport ſhelves, and the like 
BRACKETS, in a ſhip, the ſmall knees, ſerving 3 


nated at 


ſup- 


Brachytelo 


ſtyl; 
ratton, 


5 See 57 


Alſo the 


timbers that ſupport the gratings in the head, are cal. 


Brackets, in gunnery, are the cheeks of the car. 
riage of a mortar: they are made of ſtrong planks of 
wood, of almoſt a ſemicircular figure, and bound round 
with thick iron plates; they are fixed to the beg 
four bolts, which are called bed-bolts ; they riſe u 


BRACKLAU, a ſtrong town in Poland, capital of 
The houſes are built 
It was taken by the Turks in 1672, but 
It is ſeated on the 
river Bog, in E. Long. 29. 20. N. Lat. 48.5, 

B RACK LAW, a palatinate of that name, which 
is the eaſtern part of Podolia ; it is alſo called Lower 
Podolia, and is of greater extent than Upper Podolis, 
but is more deſolate, on account of the neighbourhood 


BRACEKLEY, a borough-town in Northampton- 
ſhire, in England, feated on the edge of the county, 
next Buckinghamſhire, on a branch of the river Ouſe. 
It is an ancient and large corporation-town, containi 
two pariſh-churches; is governed by a mayor and il 
dermen; and ſends two members to parliament. It had 
formerly a college, which is turned into a free ſchool, 


BRAcTEA, in botany, a thin leaf or plate of any 
minds reliſhed the pure and ingenuous delights of lium florale, ranged by Linnzus among the fulcra of 
plants. Theſe floral leaves differ in ſhape and colour 
from the other /olia of the plant; are generally ſituated 
on the pedunculus, and often ſo near the corolla as to 
be eafily miſtaken for the ca/ix ; than which, however, 
the bradtez are generally more permanent. Examples, 
of the floral leaves are ſeen in the tilia, fumaria bul- 
boſa, lavendula, and horminum. See p. 1297. 0* 127. 
BRACTEARTA, in natural hiftory, a genus of 
tales, compoſed of ſmall plates in form of ſpangles, each 
plate either being very thin, or fiffile into very thin 


Of this genus there are a great many ſpecies, called, 
from their different colours, ic aurea, or gold-glim- 
mer; and mica argentea, ſilver-glimmer, or cats: ilver, 


BRACTON (Henry), lord chief juſtice of Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry III. was probably a native 
He was educated at Oxford, where bc 
took the degree of doctor of laws, and was made one 


1244. 
d the earl of 


$ by 


and ſerve to keep her 0 


elevation, by means of ſome ſtrong iron bolts, called 
which go through theſe cheeks or 


n 


ſpangle, 


Ten 


e 
15 


Brad 
Bralforth. 


\ 
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.. (2:4 to have filled this important office with ſingular ſeated on a branch of the river Are, in W. Long. 1. 35. Pradley.- | i 
18 1 e. during 20 years. When he died is not N. Lat. 5 3. 40. | . — | 
Bradforth- $A probably it was in the reign of Edward I. BRADLEY (Dr James), a famous Engliſh aſtro- Thi 
| 1 . De legibus et conſuetudinibus Angliæ, which nomer, was the third ſon of William and Jane Bradley, . 10 
i b. of the moſt ancient, and alſo moſt methodical and was born at Sherborne in Dorſetſhire in the year 


s 


an. This work was printed at London in 1569, fo- He was fitted for the univerſity at North Leach by 
50 „and in 1640, 4. The firſt is very incorrect. Mr Egles, and Mr Brice, who kept a boarding ſchool 


45 


= || 
books on our laws. His method is copied from Juſti- 1692. ih | 
| 


BRAD, a town of Sclavonia, ſeated on the north 
ade of the river Save, in E. Long. 18. 40. N. Lat. 


 RADFIELD, a town of Eſſex in England, in 
E. Long. Oo. 30. N. Lat. 51.14 
BRADFORD, a town of Wiltſhire in England, 
{cated in W. Long. 2. 40. N. Lat. 51. 20. 
BRADTORD (John), a divine, and martyr to the re- 
formation, was born in the former part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. at Mancheſter in Lancaſhire. Being a 
remarkable penman and accountant, he became ſecre- 
tary to Sir John Harington, who was ſeveral times em- 


there; and from North Leach he was ſent to Oxford. 
His friends intended him for the church, and his 
ſtudies were regulated with that view; and as ſoon as 
he was of ſufficient age to receive holy orders, the bi- 
ſhop of Hereford, who had conceived a great eſteem 
for him, gave him the living of Bridſtow, and ſoon 
after he was inducted to that of Welfrie in Pembroke- 
ſhire. But notwithſtanding theſe advantages, from 
which he might promiſe himſelf ſtill farther advanee- 
ment in the church, he at length reſigned his livings, 
that he might be wholly at liberty to purſue his f 


vourite ſtudy the mathematics, and particularly aſtro 
ployed by king Henry, and his ſucceſſor Edward VI. nomy. 


as paymaſter to the troops abroad. Bradford at this 
time was a gay man, and to ſupport his extravagance 
made free with the king's money; but being at laſt 
unable to ſupport the reflection of his guilt, he deter- 
mined to make reſtitution, and actually repaid the 
money. Quitting his employment of ſecretary, about 
the year 1547, he took chambers in the inner temple, 
and for ſome time ſtudied the law; but finding in him- 
ſelf an inclination to preach the goſpel, in the follow- 
ing year he removed to Catherine-hall in Cambridge, 
where he applied with ſuch uncommon aſliduity to the 
ſtudy of divinity, that in a much ſhorter time than uſual 
he was admitted to the degree of maſter of arts, and 
ſoon after made fellow of Pembroke-ball. Biſhop Rid- 
ley, who, in 1550, was tranſlated to the ſee of Lon- 
don, charmed with Bradford's application and zeal, 
now ſent for him to the metropolis, ordained, and ap- 
pointed him his chaplain. In 1553, he was alſo made 
chaplain to Edward VI. during which time he became 


He was nephew to Mr Pound, a gentleman who is 
well known 1n the learned world by many excellent 
obſervations, and who would have enriched it with more, 
if the journals of his voyages had not been burnt at 
Pulo Condor, when the place was ſet on fire, and the 
Engliſh who were ſettled there cruelly maſſacred, Mr 
Pound himſelf very narrowly eſcaping with his life. 
With this gentleman, Mr. Bradley paſſed all the time 
that he could ſpare from the duties of his function; 
and perhaps he ſometimes trepaſſed upon them : he 
was then ſufficiently acquainted with the mathematics 
to improve by Mr Pound's converſation ; yet it does 
not appear that, in this ſtudy, he had any preceptor 
but his genius, or any aſſiſtant but his labour. 

It may be eaſily imagined, that the example and 
converſation of Mr Pound did not render Bradley more 
fond of his proteſſion than he was before; he continued, 
however, as yet to fulfil the duties of it, though at 
this time he had made ſuch obſervations as laid the 


one of the moſt popular preachers in the kingdom. foundation of thoſe diſcoveries which afterwards diſ- 
0 Such a reformer was too dangerous to be ſuffered in tinguithed him as one of the greateſt aſtronomers of 
5 the ſucceeding reign. Mary was hardly in poſſeſſion his age. ; N N 
4 of the crown, before Bradford's perſecutions began. Though theſe obſervations were made as it were by 
5 He was firſt confined in the tower for ſedition, where ſtealth, they gained him at firſt the notice, and then 
8 he continued a year and an half; —_ which time the friendſhip, of the lord chancellor Macclesfield, 
bo he wrote ſeveral epiſtles that were diſperſed in various Mr Newtgn afterwards Sir Iſaac, Mr Halley, and 
. parts of the kingdom. He was afterwards removed to many other members of the royal ſociety, into which 
7. other priſons, and at laſt brought to his trial before he was ſoon elected a member. . ” 
of that infernal court of inquiſition in which Gardiner ſat About the fame time, the chair of Savilian profeſ- 
58 as chief inquiſitor, where he defended his principles to ſor of aſtronomy became vacant by the death of the 
kin the laſt, in contempt of their utmoſt power. They celebrated Dr Keil; and Mr Bradley was elected to 
| condemned him to the flames; and he was accordingly ſucceed him on the 31* of October 1721, being then 
ted, burnt alive in Smithfield, on July 1. 1555. His works juſt 29 years old; and his colleague was Mr Halley, 
Iim- are, 1. Seventy-two letters, written to various people, who was profeſſor of geometry on the ſame foundation. 
. whelſt the author was in priſon; printed in biſhop Co- Bradley, upon his being elected into this profcfior- 

verdale's collection. 2. Ten letters, printed in Fox's ſhip, gave up both his livings, and with great joy 
ng- acts and monuments. 3. Complaint of verity, 1559, quitted a fituation in which his duty was directly op- 
ative vo, 4. Three examinations before the commiſſioners, poſite to his inclination, : ; 
ehe and his private talk with the prieſts, with the original From this time, he applied himſelf wholly to the 
one of his life, 1 561, octavo. 5. Two notable ſermons, ſtudy of his favourite ſcience; and in the the year 1727 
Ten 5745, octavo, 163 1. 6, Godly meditations and prayers, he publiſhed his theory of the aberration of the fixed 
ar} of 1614, 249, 7. Treatiſe of repentance, 1622. With ftars, which is allowed to be one of the moſt uſeful and 
— leveral tranſlations and other pieces. : 


ingenious diſcoveries of modern aſtronomy. 


Three years after this diſcovery, by which Mr Brad- 
| ley 


VRADFORTH, a town in the weſt of Yorkſhire, 


— — z. — 


8 .* 


Bradley. ley acquired very great reputation, he was appointed 


\ 


lecturer in aſtronomy and phyſics, at the muſeum at 
Oxford. | | 

| He purſued his ſtudies with equal application and 
delight; and in the courſe of his obſervations, which 
were innumerable, he diſcovered that the inelination of 
the earth's axis upon the plane of the ecliptic was 
not always the ſame, but that it varied backwards and 
ſorwards ſome ſeconds, and that the period of theſe 
variations was nine years. This period ſeemed alto- 
gether unaccountable, as it could not be ſuppoſed to 
have any thing in common with the revolution of the 
eartb, which is performed in one year. Mr Bradley, 
however, diſcovered the cauſe of this phenomenon in 
the Newtonian ſyſtem of attraction. 

He publiſhed this diſcovery in 1737, ſo that in the 
ſpace of about ten years he communicated to the world 
two of the fineſt diſcoveries in modern aſtronomy, which 
will for ever make a memorable epocha in the hiſtory 
of that ſcience, . 

Mr Bradley always preſerved the eſteem and friend- 
ſhip of Mr Halley ; who, being worn out by age and 
infirmities, thought he could do nothing farther for 
the ſervice of aſtronomy, than procure for Mr Bradley 
the place of regius profeſſor of aſtronomy at Green- 
wich, which he had poſſeſſed himſelf many years with 
the greateſt reputation. With this view, he wrote many 
letters, which have been ſince found among Mr Brad- 
ley's papers, defiring his permiſſion to apply for a grant 
of the reverſion of 1t to him, and even offering to re- 
ſign in his favour, if it ſhould be thought neceſſary : 


but before Mr Halley could bring this kind project to 
bear, he died. Mr Bradley, however, obtained the 


place afterwards, by the favour and intereſt of my lord 
Macclesfield, who was afterwards preſident of the royal 
ſocietjß. : | 

As ſoon as the appointment of Mr Bradley to this 
place was known, the univerſity of Oxford ſent him a 
diploma creating him doctor of divinity. 

The appointment of aſtronomer at Greenwich placed 
Mr Bradley in his proper element, and he purſued his 
obſervations with unwearied diligence. 7 78 
However numerous the collection of aſtronomical 
inſtruments at the obſervatory at Greenwich, it was 
impoſſible that ſuch an obſerver as Dr Bradley ſhould 
not deſire to increaſe them, as well to anſwer thoſe par- 
ticular views, as in general to make obſervations with 
greater exactneſs. 
took the opportunity of the annual viſit made by the 
royal ſociety to the obſervatory, in order to examine 
the inſtruments and receive the profeſſor's obſervations 
for the year, to repreſent ſo ſtrongly the neceſſity of 
repairing the old inſtruments, and purchaling new, 
that the ſociety thought proper to repreſent it to his 
majeſty, and his majeſty gave them 1000]. for that 
purpoſe. This ſum was laid out under the direction 
of Dr Bradley, who, witlr the aſſiſtance of the late 
celebrated Mr Graham and Mr Bird, furniſhed the ob- 
ſervatory with as complete a collection of aſtronomical 
inftruments, as the molt {kilful and diligent obſerver 
could deſire. | 
Dr Bradley, furniſhed with ſuch aſſiſtance, purſued 
his obſervations with new afiiduity, an incredible num- 
ber of which were found after his death, and put into 
the hands of the royal ſociety. 
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In the year 1748, therefore, he 
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It has been already obſerved, that when Dr 
ley was elected to the profeſſor's chair at Oxford, h 
gave up his two livings, which were at ſuch adiſtan ; 
that he could not poſſibly fulfil the duties of them bim. 
ſelf; but it happened that after he was ſettled at e { 
wich, the living of that pariſh became vacant, which 
is very conſiderable, and which was offered to him, a; 
he was upon the ſpot to perform the duty, and had 
the claim of uncommon merit to the reward. Thi 
living, however, Dr Bradley, very greatly to his "Ry 
nour, refuſed, fearing the dutics of the aſtronomer would 
too much interfere with thoſe of the divine. His ma. 
jeſty, however, hearing of the refuſal, was ſo pleaſed 
with it, that he granted him a penſion of 250 l. a year 
in conſideration of his great abilities and knowledge in 
aſtronomy and other branches of the mathematics, 


"ahi hed procured ſo much advantage to the commerce 


and navigation of Great Britain, as is particular] 
mentioned in the grant which is dated the 15h of Fe. 
bruary 1752. | | 


Dr Bradley, about the ſame time, was admitted into 


the council of the royal ſociety. In the year 1748, he 
was admitted a member of the royal academy of ſciences 
and belles lettres of Berlin, upon the death of M. Cre. 
vier, firſt phyſician to his catholic majeſty; in the 
year 1752, a member of the imperial academy at Pe- 
terſburglt; and in 1757, of that inſtituted at Bologna, 

Dr Bradley was ſtill indefatigable in his obſervations, 
and whatever honour he received became an incitement 
to obtain new diſtinction; his corporeal abilities, how. 


ever, at length declined, though his intellectual ſuf- 


fered no abatement. In the year 1760, he became 
extremely weak and infirm; and towards the end of 


June 1762, he was attacked with a total ſuppreſſion 


of urine, cauſed by an inflammation of the reins, which 
on the 12h of July following put an end to his life, 
in the 70th year of his age. 
chin- Hampton in Glouceſterſhire, in the ſame grave 
with his mother and his wife. | 


In the year 1744, he married Suſannah Peach, the - 


daughter of a gentleman of that name in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, by whom 1 had only one daughter, now living. 

As to his character, he was remarkable for a placid 
and gentle modeſty, very uncommon in perſons of an 
active temper and robuſt conſtitution. It was ſtill more 
remarkable, that, with this untroubled equanimity of 
temper, he was compaſſionate and liberal in the higheſt 
N Although he was a good ſpeaker, and poſ- 
ſeſſed the rare but happy art of expreſſing his ideas 
with the utmoſt preciſion and perſpicuity, yet no man 
was a greater lover of ſilence, for he never ſpoke but 
when he thought it abſolutely neceſſary. He did in- 
deed think it neceſſary to ſpeak when he had a fair 
opportunity to communicate any uſeful knowledge in 
his own way; and he encouraged thoſe that attended 
his lectures to aſk him queſtions, by the exactneſs with 
which he anſwered, and the care he took to adapt him - 
ſelf to every capacity. 

He was not more inclined to write than to ſpeak 
for he has publiſhed very little: he had a natural dit- 
fidence, which made him always afraid that his works 
ſhould injure his character; and therefore ſuppreſſe 
many, which probably were well worthy of the pub- 
lic attention. He was even known, as it were, in pit 


of himſelf; and, in ſpite of himſelf, he was wm 
| much, 


Brad. rad 


He was buried at Mit- 


ely 


Fradninch 


b-dwardin 
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and conſequently much eſteemed. He was ac- 
nainted with many of the firſt perſons in this king- 


Dadwerdin dom, perſons eminent as well for their rank as their 


ely zndninch much, 
BJ 

abilities: | N 
beneral; and there was not an aſtronomer of any emi- 
nence in the world, with whom he had not a literary 


correſpondence. 


Upon the whole, it may be ſaid of Dr Bradley, that 
no man cultivated great talents with more ſucceſs, or 
had a better claim to be ranked among the greateſt 
aſtronomers of his age. | | 
BRADNINCH, a town of Devonſhire, once a con- 
ſiderable place, but ſome time ago totally deſtroyed by 
fire, W. Long. 3. 35. N. Lat. 50. 45. ; 
BRADS, among artificers, a kind of nails uſed in 
building, which have no ſpreading heads as other nails 
have. "They are diſtinguiſhed by iron-mongers, by 
ſix names; as, Joiner's-brads, flooring-brads, batten- 
brads, bill-brads, or quarter-heads, &c. Joiner's- 
brads are for hard wainſcot, batten-brads are for ſoft 
wainſcot ; bill-brads are uſed when a floor is laid in 
haſte, or for ſhallow joiſts ſubje& to warp. See Nair. 
BRADSHAW (Henry), a Benedictine monk, was 
born at Cheſter, about the middle of the 15th century. 
Diſcovering an early propenſity to religion and litera- 
ture, he was received while a boy into the monaſtery 
of St Werberg in that city ; and having there imbibed 
the rudiments of his education, he was afterwards ſent 
to Glouceſter college, in the ſuburbs of Oxford, where 
for a time he ſtudied theology with the novices of his 
order, and then returned to his convent at Cheſter 
here, in the latter part of his life, he applied himſelf 


He died in the year 1513, the fifth of Henry VIII. 
His poetry is not inferior to that of any of his cotem- 
poraries. His works are, 1. De antiquitate et mag- 
nificentia urbis Ceſtriæ. 2. Chronicon. 3. The life 
of the glorious virgin of St Werberg. Printed Lond. 
1521, 4to, in verſe. Thelife of St Werberg makes 
only part of this work; for it contains alſo a deſcrip- 
tion of the kingdom of Mercia, life of St Etheldred, 
the life of St Sexburg, the foundation and hiſtory of 
Cheſter, and the chronicles of ſome kings. Poſſibly 
this work may include the two firſt. Biſhop Tanner 
fays, that he wrote a chronicle in Engliſh verſe, ex- 
trated from Bede, Malmſbury, Geraldus, and others. 
Probably this 18 the chronicle abovementioned. 


BRADWARDIN (Thomas), archbiſhop of Can- 


cloſe of the 13th century. He was educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree of doctor 
of divinity; and acquired the reputation of a profound 
ſcholar, a ſkilful mathematician, and conſummate di- 
vine, Authors are not agreed as to his firſt prefer- 
ments. Pits ſays he was profeſſor of divinity at Oxford. 
They agree, however, in aſſerting that from being 
chancellor of the dioceſe of London, he became a cour- 
tier and confeſſor to Edward III. whom he conſtantly 
attended during his war with France, aſſiſting that vie- 
torious prince with his advice, animating the troops, 
and fervently praying for their ſucceſs. After his re- 
turn from the war, he was made prebendary of Lincoln, 
and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. He died at 

ambeth in the year 1349, forty days after his conſe- 
cration; and was buried in St Anſelm's chapel, near 


3 


he was honoured by all men of learning in 


mond's troop of horſe- guards. 
new verſion of the Pſalms, now ſung in many churches 


chiefly to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and wrote ſeveral books. 


terbury, was born at Hartfield in Suſſex, about the 
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the ſouth wall. His works are, 1. De cauſa Dei, Drady, 
printed London, 1618, publiſhed by J. H. Savil. 2. Bradypus. 
De geometria ſpeculativa, &c. Paris, 1495, 1512, 
1530. 3. De arithmetica practica, Paris, 1502, 15 12. 
4. De proportionibus, Paris, 1495. Venice, 1505, folio, 


5. De quadratura circuli, Paris, 149 5, folio. 


BRADY (Robert), born in Norfolk in 1643, was 
maſter of Caius college, Cambridge, regius profeſſor 
there, and twice den ien. of that univerſity in par- 
liament. In 1685, he was made keeper of the records 
in the tower, and was phyſician in ordinary to James II. 
He wrote, An introduction to the Old Engliſh hiſtory; 
An hiſtory of England from the time of the Romans, 
to the end of the reign of Richard II.; and, A treatiſe 
on Engliſh boroughs. He died in 1700. | 

Bzrapy (Nicholas), an excellent divine and poet, 
born at Bandon, in the county of Cork, Oktober 28th, 
1659. He ſtudied at Weſtminſter-ſchool, and after- 
wards at Oxford and Dublin college. He was a zea- 
lous promoter of the Revolution; and, in 1690, when 
the troubles broke out in Ireland, by his intereft with 
M*«Carty, king James's general, he thrice prevented 
the burning of the town of Bandon. Having quitted 
ſeveral preferments in Ireland, he ſettled in London, 
where he was ſucceſſively promoted to ſeveral livings; 
and at the time of his death was rector of Clapham, 
miniſter of Richmond, and chaplain to the duke of Or- 
He wrote part of the 


in England and Ireland; the Eneids of Virgil, in 
4 vols; and 3 vols of ſermons. He died May 20th, 1726. 
BRAD VYPUS, or Srorn, a genus of quadrupeds 
belonging to the order of bruta. The characters are 
theſe: They have no fore - teeth in either jaw; the dog- 
teeth are blunt, ſolitary, and longer than the grinders; 
they have five grinders on each ſide. The body is co- 
vered with hair. There are only two ſpecies of brady- 
pus, viz. 

1. The tridactylus, or American ſloth, has a ſhort 
tail, and only three toes on each foot. It is about the 
ſize of a fox. The body is covered over with hair of 
a grey colour; the face is naked; the throat is yel- 
lowiſh; the fore-feet are longer than the hind- feet; 
the claws, which are three on each foot, are compreſſed, 
and very ſtrong; and they have no mammæ on the 
breaſt; they have no external ears, but only two wind- 
ing holes. It is the moſt ſluggiſh and moſt flow of all 
animals, and ſeems to move with the utmoſt pain. Its 
food is fruit, or the leaves of trees. If it cannot find 
fruit on the ground, it looks out for a tree well loaded, 
and with great pain climbs up: to ſave the trouble of 
deſcending, it flings off the fruit; and, forming itſelf 
into a ball, drops Tom the branches, continues at the 
foot till it has devoured all, nor ever ſtirs till compelled 
by hunger. It never drinks, and 1s terrified at rain *, * See Plate 

The Following wonderful account of this animal, from LXVIIL 
Kircher's Muſurgia, is quoted by Mr Stillingfleet in #8: *: 
his miſcellaneous tracts. The deſcription (ſays Kir- 
cher) I had from father Torus, who reſided in Ame- 
rica, who had animals of this kind in his poſſeſſion, and 
made many experiments 1n relation to their nature and 
qualities. Its figure is extraordinary; it is about the 
bigneſs of a cat, of very ugly countenance, and has 
claws extended like fingers. The hinder part of the 
head and neck are covered with hair. It ſweeps the 

| | ground 
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W ground with its fat belly, never riſes upon its feet, and 
| 


Brag, 


__—— 
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moves ſo ſlowly, that it would ſcarce go the length of 
a bow-ſhot in 15 days, though conſtantly moving, and 
it is therefore called the /oth. It lives generally upon 
tops of trees, and employs two days to crawl up, and 
as many to get down again. Nature has doubly guarded 
this animal againſt its enemies. Firſt, by giving it ſuch 
ſtrength in its feet, that whatever it ſeizes, it holds ſo 
fait, that it never can be freed from its claws, but muſt 
there die of hunger. Secondly, in giving it ſuch a mo- 
ving aſpect, when it looks at any man who ſhould be 
tempted to hurt it, that it is impoſſible not to be touched 
with compaſſion ; beſides, that at the ſame time it ſheds 
tears, and upon the whole perſuades one, that a crea - 
ture ſo defenceleſs, and of ſo unhappy a body, ought 


not to be tormented. To make an experiment of this, 


the abovementioned father procured one of theſe ani- 
mals to be brought to our college at Carthagena. He 


put a long pole under its feet, which it ſeized upon very 


deſcending, and theſe perfectly in tune. 


firmly, and would not let go again. The animal there- 
fore thus voluntarily ſuſpended was placed between two 
beams along with the pole, and there it remained with- 
out meat, drink, or ſleep, 40 days; its eyes being al- 
ways fixed on people that looked at it, who were ſo 
touched, that they could not forbear pitying it. At 
laſt being taken down, they let looſe a dog on it, which 
after a little while the ſloth ſeized with his feet, and 
held him four days, till he died of hunger. This was 
taken from the mouth of the father. They add, (con- 
tinues Kircher), that this creature makes no noiſe but at 
night, but that very extraordinary. For by interrup- 
tions, that laſt about the length of a ſigh or ſemipauſe, 
it goes through the fix vulgar intervals of muſic Ut, re, 
mi, fa, ſol, la, La, fol, fa, mi, re, ut, aſcending and 
So that the 
Spaniards, when they firſt got poſſeſſion of this coaſt, 
and heard thefe notes, they imagined that ſome people 
brought up to our muſic were finging. This animal 
is called by the natives haut; certainly becauſe, going 
through theſe muſical intervals, it repeats Ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha, &c.*” To this account Linnzus ſeems, in his 
Sy/tema Nature, to give credit. For he ſays, in his 
ſhort way of deſcription, among other things, “It ut- 
ters an aſcending hexachord : its noiſe is horrible; its 
tears are piteous.” He quotes Muſgrave, Cluſius, Geſ- 
ner, Ne. 

2. The didactylus has two toes on each foot, and no 
tail: The head is round; the ears are large; and it has 
two mammæ on the breaſt: The body is covered with 
aſn- coloured hair. It is a native of Ceylon. 

BRAE- MAR, a mountainous territory.of Scotland, 

in the ſhire of Aberdeen, where the laſt earl of Mar 


began to raiſe a rebellion ig 1715. It is 27 miles north- 
weſt of Aberdeen. 


BaAE-Murray, a mountainous and woody tract of 


land, lying in the ſhires of Elgin and Nairn in Scot- 


land. | 


BRAG, an ingenious and pleaſant game at cards, 
where as many may partake as the cards will ſupply ; 
the eldeſt hand dealing three to each perſon at one time, 
and turning up the laſt card all round. This done, 
each gameſter puts down three ſtakes, one for each 
card. The firſt ſtake is won by the beſt card turned 
up in the dealing round; beginning from the ace, king, 


When cards of the 


queen, knave, and ſo downwards. 
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ſame yalue are turned up to two or more of the ame. 


ſters, the eldeſt hand gains; but it is to be ob erved, Bragg Probe, . 
that the ace of wc wins, to whatever hand it be Brahe, , 
turned up. The ſecond ſtake is won by what is calleg "— | 1 
the brag, which conſiſts in one of the gameſters cha}. K 
lenging the reſt to produce cards equal to his: Now jt I 
is to be obſerved, that a pair of aces is the beſt br; tl 
a pair of kings the next, and ſo on; and a pair of 0 10 
ſort wins the ſtake from the moſt valuable ſingle 55 b 
In this part conſiſts the great diverſion of the game; # 
for, by the artful management of the looks, geſtures of 
and voice, it frequently happens, that a pair of fives, lir 
treys, or even duces, out-brags a much higher pair, dd or 
even ſome pairs royal, to the no ſmall merriment of the U 
company. The knave of clubs is here a principal fa- | P 
vourite, making a pair with any other card in hand, bo 
and with any other two cards a pair royal.—The third far 
ſtake is won by the perſon who firſt makes up the cards em 
in his hand one and thirty; each dignified card going of 
for ten, and drawing from the , as uſual in this kin 
game. | | tre; 
BRAGA, the capital of the province of Entre-min- wh 
hoduro, in Portugal, fituated on the river Cavado, in lan 
W. Long. 8. 40. N. Lat. 41. 20. ing 
BRAGANZA, a city of Portugal, and capital of Pall 
a duchy of the ſame name. It is ſeated on an eminence, bu 
by a brook called Fervenca; and is divided into two wre 
parts, the old city, and the town. The former is upon dea 
an eminence, and fortified with a double wall. That fee, 
part next the town has five baſtions, but no ditch; the ble 
citadel is on the oppoſite fide joined to the wall. Phe to 
town is in a plain, and defended by a fort with four men 
baſtions. It is ſeated near the river Sabor on the fron- that 
tiers of Galicia, in W. Long. 6. 15. N. Lat. 41. 27, Cha 
BRAGGET, a kind of drink made of malt, honey, cont 
and ſpices, much uſed in Wales. | and 
BRAHE (Tycho), a celebrated aftronomer, de- Ran 
ſcended of an illuſtrious family originally of Sweden tlem 
but ſettled at Denmark, was born December 14" the « 
1546, at Knudſtorp in the county of Schonen. He ſpect 
was taught Latin when ſeven years old, and ſtudied five ne cc 
years under private tutors. His father dying, his uncle obſer 
ſent him, in April 1559, to ſtudy philoſophy and rhe- and] 
toric at Copenhagen. The great eclipſe of the ſun on and 
the 215 of Auguſt 1560, happening at the preciſe time happ 
the aſtronomers had foretold, he began to look upon he di 
aſtronomy as ſomething divine; and purchaſing the age, 
tables of Stadius, gained ſome notion of the theory of the p 
the planets. In 1562, he was ſent by his uncle to ment 
Leipfic to ſtudy law; but aſtronomy wholly engroſſed E rerſal 
his thoughts, and in purchaſing books on that ſcience * of a n 
he employed all his pocket- money. Having procured a 15: ſucceſ 
ſmall celeſtial globe, he was wont to wait till his tutor cus, 
was gone to bed, in order to examine the conſtellations altrolc 
and learn their names; and. when the ſky was clear, be he wel 
ſpent whole nights in viewing the ſtars. In 1565, 3 22 
difference ariſing between Brahe and a Daniſh noble uaded 
man, they fought, and the former had part of his noſe iran 
cut off; which defect he ſo artfully ſupplied with one placed 
made of gold and ſilver, that it was not perceivable. It 2 | 
was about this time that he began to apply to chemi- . 5 
ſtry, propoſing nothing leſs than to obtain the philo- N 5 
ſopher's ſtone. In 1571, he returned to Denmark; and , 5 4 
was favoured by his mother's brother, Steno Belle, 3 8 


lover of learning, with a convenient place at his 911 


Vol 


Probe, 


'----- vations, and building a laboratory. 


whom it was 
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of Harrier near Knudſtorp, for making his obſer - diſcoyered his reſentment, He was very apt to rally * 


His marrying A 
country girl, beneath his rank, occafioned ſuch a vio- 


ent quarrel between him and his relations, that the 


1lioed to interpoſe to reconcile them, In 
* * bis majeſty's 1 he read lectures upon 
N of the comets at Copenhagen. The year 
following he began his travels through Germany, and 

-oceeded as far as Venice: he then reſolved to remove 
lis family, and ſettle at Baſil; but Frederic II. king 
of Denmark being informed of his defign, and unwil- 
ling to loſe a man that was capable of being, ſuch an 
ornament to his country, promiſed to enable him to 

urſue his ſtadies, to beſtow upon him for life the iſland 


ol Huen in the ſound, to erect an obſervatory and la- 


boratory there, and to defray all the expences neceſ- 
ſary for carrying on his yes ps Tycho Brahe readily 
embraced this propoſal ; an accordingly the firſt tone 
of the obſervatory was laid Auguſt 8 1576. The 
king alſo gave him a penſion of 2000 crowns out of his 
treaſury, a fee in Norway, and a canonry of Roſhild, 
which brought him in 1000 more. James VI. of Scot- 
land, afterwards raiſed to the crown of England, go- 


ing to Denmark in order to marry the princeſs Anne, 


paid a viſit to our author in his retirement at Urania- 
burg, made him ſeveral preſents, and with his on hand 


wrote a copy of verſes in his praiſe: but, ſoon after the 


death of king Frederic, he was deprived of his penſion, 
fee, and canonry; upon which, finding himſelf incapa- 
ble of bearing the expences of his obſervatory, he went 
to Copenhagen, whither he brought ſome of his inſtru- 
ments, and continued his aſtronomical obſervations in 
that city, till Valkendorf, chamberlain to the houſhold of 
Charles IV. commanded him by the king's order to diſ- 
continue them. He then removed his family to Roſtock, 
and afterwards to Holſtein, in order to ſolicit Henry 
Ranzou to introduce him-to the emperor; and that gen- 
tleman complying with his requett, he was received by 
the emperor at Prague with the utmoſt civility and re- 
ſpect. That prince gave him a magnificent houſe, till 


ne could procure one for him more fit for aſtronomical 
obſervations; aſſigned him a penſion of 3000 crowns 
and promiſed, upon the firſt opportunity, a fee for him 


and his deſcendants: but he did not long enjoy this 
happy ſituation; for, upon the 245 of October 1601, 
he died of a retention of urine, in the 552 year of his 
age, and was interred in a very magnificent manner in 
the principal church at Prague, where a noble monu- 
ment was erected to him. His ſkill in aſtronomy is uni- 
rerſally known, and he is famed for being the inventor 


- of a new ſyſtem *, which he endeavoured, tho? without 
 lucceſs, to eftabliſk upon the ruins of that of Coperni- 


cus, He was very credulous with regard to judicial 


aſtrology, and preſages. If he met an old woman when 


he went out of doors, or an hare upon the road on a 
journey, he uſed to turn back immediately, being per— 
ſuaded that it was a bad omen. When he lived at U- 
raniabourg, he had at his houſe a madman, whom he 
placed at his feet at table, and fed himſelf. As he ima- 
gined that every thing ſpoken by mad perſons preſaged 
lumething, he 8 obſerved all that this man ſaid; 
and becauſe it ſometimes proved true, he imagined it 
might always be depended on. A mere trifle put him 
" a paſſior ; and againſt perſons of the firſt rank, with 


hi 
Yor. 1 is duty to keep on good terms, he openly 


ow 1 
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others, but highly provoked if the ſame liberty was 


taken with himſelf, His principal works are, 1. Pro- 
gymnaſmata aftronomia. 2. De mundi atherei recen- 
tioribus phenomenis. 
liber. , 

BRAHMA. See Brama. DEP 5 

BRAIDALBIN, a diſtrict of Perthſhire in Scot- 
land, ſtretching 32 miles from caſt to weſt, and 13 
where broadeſt from ſouth to north; is a mountainous 
country, lying among the Grampian hills, ſuppoſed to 
be the country anciently known by the name of Albanii; 
whence the Highlanders to this day call themſelves A- 
binich. It is bounded on the weſt by Lochaber, Lorn, 
and Knapdale; on the north and eaſt, by part of Lo- 
chaber and part of Athol; and on the ſouth, by Stra- 
thern and Montieth. It produces plenty of game and 
black cattle; is inhabited by Highlanders ſaid to be 
the molt ferocious in all Scotland; and gives the title 
of earl to a branch of the Campbell family, which is 
poſſeſſed of a noble and magnificent ſeat in this diviſion. 
Much flax is cultivated here. Some years ago, when 
premia were given for the greateſt crops, from 70 to 120 
hogſheads of” lintſeed were annually ſown, each peck 
yielding two ſtones of dreſt flax; and when the yarn 
ſold higheſt,” 2000/. worth has been ſold out of the 
country. Oats and potatoes are the other crops, Oats 
yield from four to fix fold at the moſt, oftener leſs ; 
bear, from eight to ten, at an average fix. The corn 


raiſed ſeldom ſuffices the number of inhabitants, ſo they 


are often obliged to have recourſe to importation. 
From their potatoes ſome have diſtilled a very ſtron 

ſpirit, which has been found cheaper than what is di- 
{tilled from any grain. Starch is alſo made from them; 


and, in ſome places, bread. - Corcur, or the lichen om- 


phaloides, is an article of commerce; great quantities 
have been ſcraped from the rocks, and exported for the 
uſe of the dyers, at the price of 15. or 164. per ſtone. 
A. good many ſheep are reared here, and much wool is 
ſent out of the country. There are few horſes raiſed 
in this country: ſuch as feed on the tops of the higher 
hills are often afflicted with a diſtemper that commonly 
proves fatal, if a remedy is not applied within 24 hours. 
It attacks them in the months of July and Auguſt, u- 
ſually after a fall of rain, or before the dew riſes in the 
morning. An univerſal ſwelling ſpreads over the body: 


the remedy is exerciſe, chafing, or any method that 


promotes urine and perſpiration. 'The common people 
attribute this evil to a certain animal that ſcatters its 
poiſon over the graſs ; but, more probably, it ariſes 


from ſome noxious vegetable hitherto unobſerved. Be- 


fore the year 1745, lord Braidalbin was obliged to keep 
a conſtant guard for the protection of his vaſſals cattle, 
or to retain ſpies among the thieviſh clans, having too 
much ſpirit to ſubmit to pay an infamous tax, called 


blackmeal, to the plundering chieftains as the price of 
their ſafety. 


BRAIL, or B&AarLs, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes made 


uſe of to furl the fails acroſs: they belong only to the 
two courſes and the mizen-ſail ; they are reeved thro? 
the blocks, ſeized on each fide the ties, and come down 
before the ſai], being at the very ſkirt thereof faſtened 
to the cringles; their uſe is, when the fail is furled a- 
croſs, to hale up its bunt, that it may the more eaſily 
be taken up or let fall. Hale up the brails, or brail 
8 H up 


3. Epiſtolarum aſtronomicurum 


Brail. 
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Brailow up the fail; that is, Hale up the fail, in order to be furl- 
Branhball. ed or bound clole to the yard. | 
—— BRAILOW, a town of Poland, in the province of 
Podolia, ſeated on the river Bog, in E. Long. 29. o. 
N. Lat. 43. 50. 
BRAIN. See Axartomr, n* 16, 394, 400; alſo 
CourARATIVE Anatomy, no 68, et ſeg. and n* 128, 
153. | 
; "FR le Comte, a town 
lands, in the province of Hainault. 
N. Lat. 50. 35. 
BRAINTREE, a large town of Eſſex in England, 
| fituated in E. Long. o. 35. N. Lat. 51. 50. 
BRAKE, denotes female fern, or the place where it 
grows. —Alſo a ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes; and a 
baker's kneading- trough. — Alſo an inſtrument with 
teeth to bruiſe flax or hemp; ſee FLAx-Dreſing. 
B RAK EL, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia; and in the biſhopric of Paderborn, ſeated 
on the rivulet Brught, in E. Long. 9. 8. N. Lat. 51. 
3 
E BRAMA, or Bzvna, a pagan deity of the Eaſt 
Indies. He is the firſt perſon of a kind of trinity in 
their theology ; 1s the great progenitor of mankind ; 
and has created as many worlds as there are conſider- 
See the ar- able parts in his body +. 
ticles Bracht . RAMA; it ichthyology, the trivial name of a 


of the Auſtrian Nether- 
E. Long. 4. 11. 


u,, Bras l 5 
ee oy ſpecies of cyprinus. See CyPRINUS: 
Indoſtan. BRAMANT, a town of Savoy, in the valley of 


Maurich, ſeated on the river Arck, in E. Long. 4. 15. 
N. Lat. 45. 6 | 


BRAMBER, a town of Suſſex in England, for- 


merly of ſome account, but has neither market nor fair ; 
however, it ſends two members to parliament. W. 
Long. o. 15. N., Lat. 50. 50. | | 
BRAMBLE, in botany, the Engliſh name of the 
RUBUus. x _ 9 5 
BRAMEBTLE- Net, otherwiſe called hallier, is a net to 
catch birds in of ſeveral fizes: the great maſhes mult 
be four inches ſquare; thoſe of the leaſt. ze are three 
inches ſquare; and thoſe of the biggeſt, five. In the 
depth they ſhould not be above rhree or four inches: 
but as for the length, they may- be enlarged at plea- 
ſure; the ſhorteſt being 18 feet long, 
BramBLE, or Brambling, in ornithology, the trivial 
name of a ſpecies of FRINGILLA. 
BRAMHALL (Dr John), archbiſhop of Armagh, 
was born of an ancient family at Pontefract in York- 
ſhire, about the year 1593. He was invited over to 
Ireland by the lord deputy Wentworth; and ſoon after 
obtained the arch-deaconry of Meath, the belt in that 
kingdom. In 1634, he was made biſhop of London- 
derry, which ſee he improved very much; but the 
greateſt ſervice he did to the church of Ireland, was by 
getting, with the deputy's aſſiſtance, ſeveral acts paſſed 
for aboliſhing fee-farms, recovering impropriations, & c, 
by which and by other means he regained to the church 
in the ſpace of four years 30,000 or 40,000/. a year. In 
the convocation he prevailed upon the church of Ireland 
to unite in the ſame faith with the church of England, 
by adopting the 39 articles of that church; and would 
_ willingly have introduced the Englith canons, but could 
only prevail on their accepting ſuch as they deemed 
proper. Articles of treaſon were exhibited againft 


him in the Iriſh parliament; and at the treaty of Ux- 


LI 


their morals: they believe that the water of the Ganges 


ſiaſts; and abandon themſelves to lazineſs, ſuperſtition, 
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bridge in 1644, the Engliſh parliament made it à 
liminary article, that biſhop Bramhall, with archbihe” * 
Laud, and others, ſhould be excepted from the gen * oc 
pardon. He went abroad; but on the reſtoration Fe 
appointed archbiſhop of Armagh, primate and met 4 
politan of all Ireland, and was choſen ſpeaker of * 
houſe of lords. He died in 1663; and was the auth . 
of ſeveral works, which are collected in one vol. folio, 
BRAMINS, the name of the prieſts among the . 
dolatrous Indians; the ſucceſſors of the ancient Brach. 
mans. See the title BRAccHMANS. | | ; 
Their name is formed from Brama, their particular 
deity. They are found in Siam, Malabar, China Co- 
romandel, and moſt other eaſtern nations anywiſe ci 
lized ; but their chief ſeat is in Indoſtan r, or the Mo. 49 
gul's country. They have a language peculiar to them. Ky 
ſelves; in which they have bn books, written ; 
(as is alleged) by their great prophet Brama, and 
dictated by God himſelf, * 
There are ſeveral orders of Bramins. Thoſe wha 
mix in ſociety are for the moſt part very corrupt in 


4 


will waſh away all their erimes; and, as they are not 
ſubject to any civil juriſdiction, live without either re. 
ſtraint or virtue, excepting that character of compaſſion 
and charity which is ſo commonly found in the mild 
climate of India. The others, who live abſtracted 
from the world, are either weak- minded men or enthu. 


and the dreams of metaphyſics. We find in their dif. 
putes the very ſame ideas that occur in the writings of 
our moſt celebrated metaphy ficians z ſuch as, ſubſtance, 
accident, priority, poſteriority, immutability, indiviſibi- 
uty, Se. 
Their religion, which was anciently of the allegori- 
cal and moral kind, hath degenerated into a heap of 
extravagant and obſcene ſuperſtitions, owing to their 
having realized thoſe fict ions which were intended mere- 
ly as ſo many ſymbols and emblems. Were it poſlible 
to obtain a light of their ſacred books, the only re- 
mains there are of the Indian antiquities, we might in 
ſome meaſure be enabled to remove the veil that envelops 
thoſe numerous myſteries ; but the following ſtory will 
ſhow how little reaſon there is to hope that we ſhall 
ever be intruſted with ſuch a communication. 
The emperor Mahmoud Akbar had an inclination 5% 
to make himſelf acquainted with the-principles of all ** 
the religious ſe&s throughout his extenſive prorin- 
ces. * diſcarded the ſuperſtitious notions with 
which he had been prepoſſeſſed by his education in the 
Mahometan faith, he reſolved to judge for himſelf. It 
was eaſy for him to be acquainted with the nature of 
thoſe ſyſtems that are formed upon the plan of making 
proſelytes; but he found himſelf diſappointed in his 
deſign when he came to treat with the Indians, who 
will not admit any perſon whatever to the participation 
of their myſteries. Neither the authority nor promiſes 
of Akbar could prevail with the Bramins to diſcloſe 
the tenets of their religion; he was therefore obliged 
to have recourſe to artifice. The ſtratagem be made 
uſe of was to cauſe a boy, of the name of Felzi, to 
be committed to the care of theſe prieſts, as a poor 7 
phan of the ſacerdotal line, who alone could be initiat 
into the ſacred rites of their theology. Feizi, having 
received the proper inſtructions for the part he oy as 
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| as conveyed privately to Benares, the ſeat of 
ee nk hs in Ideas he was received into the houſe 
- of a learned Bramin, who educated him with the ſame 
care as if he had been his own ſon, After the youth 
had ſpent ten years in ſtudy, Akbar was deſirous of 
recalling him; but he was ſtruck with the charms of 
the daughter of his preceptor. The women of the ſa- 
cerdotal tribe are looked upon as the greateſt beauties 
in Indoſtan. The old Bramin laid no reſtraint upon 
that growing paſſion of the two lovers: he was fond of 
Feizi, who had gained bis affection by his addreſs and 
gocility; and offered him his daughter in marriage. 
The young man, divided between love and gratitude, 
relolved to conceal the fraud no longer; and falling at the 
ſeet of the Bramin, diſcovered the impoſture, and aſked 
pardon for his oftence. The prieſt, without reproaching 
him in the leaſt, ſeized a poniard which hung at his 
irdle, and was going to plunge it in his breaſt, if Fei- 
;i had not prevented him by taking hold- of his arm. 
The young man uſed every means to pacify him, and 
declared himſelf ready to do any thing to expiate his 
treachery. The Bramin, burſting into tears, promiſed 
to pardon him on condition that he ſhould ſwear never 
to tranſlate the Bedas, or ſacred volumes, or diſcloſe to 
any perſon whatever the ſymbol of the Bramin creed. 
Feizi readily promiſed all that the Bramin required: 
how far he kept his word is not known; but the ſacred 
books of the Indians have never been tranſlated by-him, 
or any one elſe, to this day. As the Bramins are the 
only perſons who underſtand tbe language of the ſacred 
book, their comments on the text are the ſame as thoſe 
| that have ever been made on religious books; all the 
maxims which fancy, intereſt, paſſion, or falſe zeal can 
licr ſuggeſt, are to be. found in theſe volumes f. 88 
% They own a ſupreme God, who created Brama, and 
3s gave him a power to create the world. They have alſo 
their ſubaltern deities, their pagodspr temples, and i- 
dols, whom they fan to defend from flies, dancing be- 
fore them. They alſo hold a feaſt in honour of the 
jun, conſidered as the ſource of light and heat, whereby 
all nature is fecundified. | 
Their pagods or temples eonſiſt of three parts. The 
irit is a vaulted roof, ſupported on ſtone columns: it 
ies open, and all perſons, without diſtinction, are al- 
'owed to enter into it. It is adorned with ſymbolical 
igures, made of wood, as elephants, oxen, and horſes, 
The ſecond part is open in the day-time, and ſhut at 
night. It is filled with groteſque and monſtrous figures, 
as men with many heads and arms. The third, which 
is a kind of chancel, is kept always ſhut, with a very 
firong gate. In this is placed the ſtatue of the deity, 
to whom the pagod is dedicated. A great number of 
lamps burn day and night before the idol. The Bra- 
mins, before they go into the pagod, pull off their 
Thoes, and leave them at the door. 5 
BRAM POUR, or BRA MORE, a city of Aſia, in 
the dominions of the great Mogul, and capital of Can- 
Uſh, It formerly ſtood on as much ground as Lon- 
don; but is now greatly decayed, and chiefly inhabited 
by Banjans, The ſtreets are numerous, but narrow, 
with low thatched houſes made of earth, though a few 
aue covered with varniſhed tiles. In rainy weather 
many of the ſtreets are overflowed. In the market 
place is the ſtatue of an elephant in red ſtone, as big as 


tbe life. On the other ſide of the river they have built 
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a new town, which is in a better ſituation. A great 
trade is carried on in this town, and throughout all 
the province, where there is made a prodigious quan- 
tity of cotton-cloths, as cotton is in greater plenty here 
than in any other place of the empire. E. Long. 77. 
25. N. Lat. 21. 10. | | | Ae 
- BRAMPTON, a town of Cumberland in England, 
ſeated not far from the Picts wall, and on the river 
Irthin. It is a very ancient place, but at preſent is 
very ſmall. W. Long. 2. 40. N. Lat. 54. 50. 
_ BRAN, the ſkins or huiks of corn, eſpecially wheat 
ground, ſeparated from the flour by a fieve or boulter. 
It contains, beſides, a portion of the farinaceous mat- 
ter; this is leſs glutinous than the finer flour, and is 
ſuppoſed to have a detergent quality; infuſions of bran 
are not unfrequently employed in this intention exter- 
nally, and ſometimes likewiſe taken inwardly. 
Among the ancients, bran was uſed as an erotic, 
to excite love. Bran boiled, purges ſcurf, dandreff, and 
cleanſes the hands in lieu of ſoap. The dyers reckon 


Brampton 


| 


Branch. 


it among the _not-colouring drugs; and uſe it for ma- 


king what they call the ſour waters, with which they 


prepare their ſeveral dyes. Bran is alfo uſed as a me- 
dicine for horſes; ſee Farritry, G 1. 6. 

BRANCH, in botany, an arm of a tree, or a part. 
which, ſprouting out from the trunk, helps to form the 
head or crown thereof, Branches do not ſpring out of the 
mere ſurface of the trunk, but are profoundly rooted 
therein, ſo as not only to penetrate the cortical, but 
alſo the woody ſubſtance, and even the pith. The 
conſtituent parts therefore of a branch are the ſame as 
of the trunk, viz. ſkin, bark, wood, and pith *. 

Brancues of a Bridle, in the menage, are two pieces 
of iron bended, which, in the interval, between the one 
and the other, bear the bit-mouth, the croſs-chains, 
and the curb; ſo that on one end they anſwer to the 
head-ſtall, and on the other to the reins, in order to 
keep the horſe's head in ſubjection. With regard to 
their form and ſtructure, branches are either ſtrait, in 
form of a piſtol, for young horſes to form their mouth; 
or after the conſtable of France's faſhion, proper for a 
horſe that carries his head well. Some are in form of 
a gigot or leg, which will prevent horſes from carrying 
too low: Some are in form of a bent knee, contrived for 
horſes that arm themſelves againſt the operation of the 
bit ; and others after the French faſhion, which is hard- 
ly above + of an inch at the ſevile hole, and kneed 13 
inch at the jarret or ham. 

It is to be obſerved, 1. That the farther the branch 
is from the horſe's neck, the more effect it will have. 
2. That ſhort branches, ceteris paribus, are ruder, and 
their effects more ſudden, than thoſe of longer. 3. 


That the branch is to be proportioned to the length 


of a horſe's neck; and one may ſooner err in chuſing 
one too ſhort than too long. 

BrAnCHEs of Ogives, in architecture, are the arches 
of Gothic vaults. Theſe arches, traverſing from one 


angle to another diagonal-wiſe, form a croſs between 


the other arches, which make the ſides of the ſquare, 
of which the arches are diagonals. 

BRANCH of a Trench. See BovAvu. 

BRANCH of a Mine. See GALLERY. 

BrANCH-Stand, with falconers, a term uſed to fig- 
nify the making a hawk leap from tree to tree, till the 


dog ſprings the game. | 
— = 8 H 2 BRANCH- 


* See the ar- 
ticle Plants, 


Brancher 


Branden- 
burg. 
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 BRANCHER, among ſportſmen, a young hawk, perſuaſions are well endowed, and the laity Jointly em. Une 
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newly taken out of the neſt, that can hop from bough ployed by the government. The Roman-catholjcs ar 

to bough. | | | alſo tolerated here. In ſhort, every inhabitant enio 
BRANCHLE, or Girrs, in the anatomy of fiſhes, full liberty of conſcience, A great variety of 3 
the parts correſponding to the lungs of land- animals. factures, molt of which were introduced by the French 
All fiſhes, except the cetaceous ones, and the pteromy- refugees, are carried on in the marquiſate, eſpecially at 
zum, which have lungs, are furniſhed with theſe organs Berlin and Potſdam ; where are alfo excellent 1 


1 reſpiration. See ComPARATIVE Anatomy, n“ 152. ſtatuaries, and engravers. By means of theſe manufac. 


BRANCHIDE, in Grecian antiquity, prieſts of tures, fabrics, and arts, not only large ſums are kept 


the temple of Apollo, which was at Didymus in Ionia, in the country, but alſo imported from other parts, to 


a province of leſſer Aſia, towards the ÆEgean fea, upon 


formed of their treachery, put them all to the ſword, 


* breadth near 100. Its northern fituation makes it ve 


which conſiderable quantities of the manufactures, and 
the frontiers of Caria. They opened to Xerxes the natural productions, are exported. ' For the education 
temple of Apollo, the riches whereof he took away. of youth, and the advancement of learning, beſides La. 
After which, thinking it unſafe to ſtay in Greece, they tin ſchools in ſeveral places, and ple there is an 
fled to Sogdiana, on the other ſide of the Caſpian ſea, univerſity at Frankfort on the Oder, and an academy 
upon the frontiers of Perſia, where they built a city, of ſciences at Berlin. This marquiſate, together with 
called by their own name: but they did not eſcape the the arch- chamberlain's office, and the electoral dignity 
puniſhment of their crime; for Alexander the Great was conferred, in 1415, heriditarily on Frederic V. be 
having conquered Darius king of Perſia, and being in- VI. burgrave of Nuremberg, in whoſe family it {ill re. 
mains; with the addition of many other territories and 
and razed their city, thus puniſhing the impiety of the dignitics. The preſent king of Pruſſia and eleQor of 
fathers in their poſterity. pay Brandenburg, Frederic ITI. is one of the greateſt and 
BRANCHON, a town of the Auſtrian Nether- moſt powerful princes of Europe, as well as one of the 
lands, in the province of Namur, ſeated on the river moſt deſpotic. 
Mehaigne. E. Long. 4. 40. N. Lat. 50. 32. nions, by the addition of all the lower, together with 
BRANDEIS, a town of Bohemia, ſeated on the the greatelt part of the upper Sileſia, and the county 
river Elbe. E. Long. 14. 25. N. Lat. 50. 17. of Glatz. In 1744, he alſo took poſſeſſion of eaſt Frict- 
BRANDENBURG (Marquiſate of), a large coun- land; but in 1754, diſpoſed of his ſhare of the ſucceſ- 
try of Germany, having Mecklenburgh and Pomera- fon of the late king William, prince of Orange, to the 
nia on the north; Poland, on the eaft ; Sileſia, with preſent prince and ſtadtholder. The qualifications and 
the Luſatias, the electorate of Saxony, Anhalt, and talents of this prince are great, and he hath performed 
duchy of Magdebourg, on the ſouth ; and part of the many ſingular actions; but his ambition would hare 
fame duchy, and that of Lunenburg, on the weſt. Its proved his ruin, had he not been ſupported in the laſt 
greateſt length is near 200 miles, and its greateſt war by the troops and treaſures of Great Britain, It 
is hard to ſay, whether his ſubjects have been greater 
cold for ſeven or eight months in winter, The ſoil in gainers by his encouraging and promoting commerce, 
general is far from being fruitful, a Pa part of it manufactures, agriculture, population, order, and the 
conſiſting of ſand: yet there are ſeveral fruitful ſpots in regular diſtribution of juſtice ; or ſufferers by the wars 
it; and the whole, under the laſt and preſent reign, has in which his ambition hath involved them, and the pro- 
been greatly improved, and much better peopled. In digious ſtanding army he keeps conſtantly on foot, to 
ſome parts there is great plenty of potatoes and tur- maintain his conqueſts, and extend them, as opportunity 
nips; in others of buck-wheat, millet, and flax; in o- offers. Such an army muſt be a great burden, beſides 
thers of tobacco, woad, and other herbs for dyeing. their labour being loft in a great meaſure to the coun- 
All ſorts of colour earths, together with alum, falt- try. Among the electors he poſſeſſes the ſeventh place. 
petre, amber, iron, ſtone, and medicinal ſprings, are As arch-chamberlain, he carries the ſceptre before the 
found in it. Abundance of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, are emperor at his coronation; and brings him water in a 
bred here; and the woods not only ſupply the inhabi- filver baſon to waſh with. In the college of princes 
tants with fuel, but with timber, charcoal, tar, and of the empire, he has five voices. His aſſeſſment, as 
wood-aſhes, both for domeſtic uſes and for exporta- elector, is 60 horſe and 277 foot, or 1828 florins in 
tion. The culture of ſilk alſo is carried on in this eountry lieu of them. To the chamber of Wetzlar, his quota 
with great ſucceſs. The principal rivers by which it is is 811 rix-dollars, 58 kruitzers, each term. As to the 
watered are the Elbe, the Oder, the Prignitz, the Ha- orders of the knights of the Black Eagle, and of Merit, 
vel, the Warte, and the Spree. Some of the rivers and it is ſufficient here to obſerve, that the former was in 
lakes abound in fiſh, and are united by canals, for the ftituted by Frederic I. at his coronation, and the other 
benefit of navigation. They reckon in the whole Mark by the preſent king. For the government of this coun- 
120 towns, above 2500 villages, and about 800,0co try and the adminiftration of juſtice, there are ſever 
inhabitants. The ſtates here conſiſt of the nobility and ſupreme colleges and tribunals; particularly for the de- 
towns, whoſe afſembly-houſe is in the Spandau-ftreet at partments of war, foreign affairs, and the finances, there 
Berlin, and who ftill enjoy ſome ſmall remains of their are diſtin boards. Here is a ſupreme eccleſiaſtica 
ancient privileges. The hereditary officers of the mar- council and conſiſtory for the Lutherans; a ſupreme 
quiſate are a marſhal, chamberlain, cup-bearer, pur- directory of the Calviniſt church; a ſupreme medic1na 
veyor, ſewer, treaſurer, and ranger. The king of college; a ſupreme mine-office ; a colle ey 
Pruſſia, who is alſo eleQor of Brandenburg, with his trade, &. Thoſe of the French nation, ſettled in this 
whole court, are Calviniſts ; but the religion of moſt of country, are allowed particular courts of their OWN. 


the inhabitants is Lutheraniſm, The churches of both The amount of the yearly revenues of the Mark, 5 
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B R A 
from the domains, protection money paid by the 
tolls, land-tax, mines, foreſts, dut ies on ſtamp- 
alt, and variety of other impoſts and exciſes, is 


ſing 
Jews, 
aper, ſalt, 


a to be much inferior in goodneſs to that of Saxony 


ind the dominions of Hanover. During the late war 
it was extremely debaſed. Some eſtimate the whole 
number of the inhabitants of the royal and eleQora] 
Jominions at 5,000,000, and the revenues at about 
2,000,000 ſterling. The preſent king and elector keeps 
upwards of 100,000 men on foot in time of peace, 
which are ſaid to colt him more than half of his whole 
revenue. Theſe troops are under ſtrict diſcipline, very 
expert at their exerciſe, always in readineſs to march, 
and always complete. Each regiment has a particular 
canton or diſtrict allotted it for its quarters and railing 
recruits. The infantry are clothed in blue, and the 
horſe and dragoons in white; and both are required to 
hear ſermon twice a-day when 1n quarters or garriſons, 
In time of peace they are allowed, for ſeveral months 
in the year, to hire themſelves out, or to follow their 
bulineſs either as burghers or peaſants, in the canton 
where they are quartered; but they are not allowed to 
marry. A conſiderable part of theſe troops are ſtation- 
ed in the Mark, particularly at Berlin and Potſdam. 
The corps of huſfars alone amounts to about 10,000 
men. The Mark of Brandenburg is divided, in gene- 
ral, into the electoral and new Marks. The former is 
again ſubdivided into the old Mark, the Pregnitz, the 
middle Mark, and the Ucker Mark. The old Mark, 
which lies on the weſt ſide of the Elbe, between that 
river and Lunenburg, is about 50 miles in length, and 
30 in breadth. | 

BRANDENBURG, a City of Germany, and capital of 
the marquiſate of that name, fituated on the river Ha- 
g. 13. N. Lat. 52. 25. It is divided 
into the old and new town, and was anciently the ſee 
of a biſhop. The mountain in the neighbourhood 
called Marienberg, is planted with vines. Here is a 


 fmall colony of French Calviniſts, with a manufacture 


of cloth, fuſtain, and canvas; and a pretty good trade is 
carried on by the Havel. The fort here looks like a 
ſuburb, and contains a riding - ſchool, with the cathedral 
church. The greateſt part alſo of the members of the 


chapter which ſtill fubſiſts, and is compoſed of a Lu- 


theran provoſt, dean, ſenior, ſubſenior, and three other 
canons, reſide in it. They are diſtinguiſhed by a croſs 
of gold enamelled with violet, terminating in eight 
points; and have a conſiderable eſtate. Near the town 
is a large lake. 8 

BRANDON, a town of Suffolk in England, ſeated 
on the little river Ouſe, over which it has a bridge, and 
a ferry at a mile's diſtance : whence it is divided into 
Brandon, and Brandon- ferry; which laſt has the moſt 
bulineſs, becauſe commodities are brought thither from 
the iſle of Ely. F. Long. o. 55. N. Lat. 52. 30. 

BRANDRITH, a trevet, or other iron utenſil, to 
let a veſſel on over the fire. | 

BRANDT (Gerard), a learned divine of the re- 


formed religion, was born at Amſterdam in 1626, and 


was lucceſhvely miniſter in ſeveral places of the Nether - 
He wrote ſome works which are eſteemed, par- 


lands, 
ticular] 


y The hiſtory of the reformation of the Nether- 


— 4 vols 4to; and The life of admiral Ruyter; 
oeh written in the Flemiſh tongue. He died at Rot- 


t 


1ted at about 2,500,000 crowns; but the money 


polis. 
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terdam in 1685; 


BRANDY, a ſpirituous and inflammable liquor, l 
extracted from wine and other liquors by diſtillation f. 
Wine-brandy, made in France, is eſteemed the belt + gee Diſſil- 
in Europe. They make it wherever they make wine, lation and 
and for that purpoſe uſe wine that is pricked rather than 52/77 of 
good wine, The chief brandies for foreign trade, and 
thoſe accounted beſt, are the brandies of Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle, Cogniac, Charenton, the iſle of Rhe, Or- 
leans, the county of Blaſois, Poictou, Touraine, An- 
jou, Nantz, Burgundy, and Champaign. | 
BRANK, an inſtrument uſed in ſome parts of 
Scotland, and in Staffordſhire, for correcting ſcolding 
women. It is a ſort of head-piece, which opens, and 
incloſes the head of the impatient, while an iron, ſharp 
as a chiſſel, enters the mouth, and ſubdues the more 
dreadful weapon within. Thus harneſſed, the offender 
is led in triumph through the ſtreets. Dr Plot, in his 
Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, has favoured theworld with a 
minute defcription and figure of the inſtrument r, which + P. 389. 
is there called a en Nees ; and tells us, he looks Tab. xxxti. 
upon it as much to be preferred to the ducking- ſtool, 
which not only endangers the health of the party, but 
alſo gives the tongue liberty betwixt every dip; to nei- 
ther of which this is at all liable.“ 

BRANLIN, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of ſalmon, 
with ſeveral tranſverſe black ſtreaks, reſembling the im- 
preſſion of ſo many fingers. 

B RANS KA, a town of Tranſilvania, ſituated on the 
river Mariſh. E. Long. 23. 15. N. Lat. 46. o. 

BRASIDAS, a celebrated general of the Lacede- 
monians, about 424 years before the birth of Chriſt. 
He defeated the Athenians by land and ſea, took many 
places, and rendered his country formidable to all the 
neighbouring ſtates. He conquered the Athenians on 
their attempting to ſurpriſe Amphipolis, but died of 
the wounds he received in that battle *. 

BRASI DA, an anniverſary ſolemnity at Sparta, in 
memory of Braſidas, a Lacedemonian captain, famous 
for his atchievements at Methone, Pylos, and Amphi- 

It was celebrated with ſacrifices and games, 
wherein none were permitted to coutend but free- born 
Spartans. Whoever negleQed to be preſent at the ſo- 
lemnity was fined. | 
BRASIL, a large country of South America, be- 
ing the eaſtermoſt part of that continent, lying between 
the equinoctial line and the tropic of Capricorn. It 
is about 1560 miles in length, and ro00 in breadth ; 
but, meaſuring along the coaſt, it is 2000 miles long, 
and is bordered with mountains that open from time 
to time, and form good harbours where veſſels may lie 
in ſafety. It was accidentally diſcovered by the Por- 
tugueſe in 1500. Emanuel king of Portugal had e- 
quipped a ſquadron of 13 fail, carrying 1200 ſoldiers 
and ſailors deftined for the Eaſt Indies, under the con- 


* See Auicæ, 
and Laceee 
man. 


duct of Peter Alvarez Cabral. This admiral, quitting 


Liſbon on the g*® of March 1500, ſtruck out to ſea 
to avoid the coaſt of Guinea, and ſteered his courſe 
ſouthward, that he might the more eaſily turn the Cape 
of Good Hope, which projects a good way into the 
ocean. On the 24˙h of April, he got fight of the con- 
tinent of South America, which he judged to be a 
large iſland at ſome diſtance from the coaſt of Africa. 
Coaſting along for ſome time, he ventured to ſend a 
boat on ſhore; and was aſtoniſhed to obſerve e 

| itants 


Bralil, 


had been wholly left to the capricious management of entruſted Maurice of Naſſua with the conduct of this 
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bitants entirely different from the Africans in features, would be at all diſpoſed to ſubmit to the yoke which 1 
hair, and complexion, It was found, however, im- the Portugueſe wanted to put upon them on their tall. Brafil 
practicable to ſeize upon any of the Indians, who retired arrival. At firſt they only declined all intercourſe wi th ; oo 
with great celerity to the mountains on the approach theſe ſtrangers : but finding themſelves purſued in order 
of the Portugueſe ; yet, as the ſailors had diſcovered to be made ſlaves, and to be employed in the labour; 
a good harbour, the admiral thonght proper to come of the field, they took the reſolution to murder and 
to an anchor, and called the bay Puerto Seguro. Next devour all the Europeans they could ſeize upon. The 
day he ſent another boat on ſhore, and had the good friends and relations of the ſavages that were taken pri- 
fortune to lay hold on two of the natives, whom he ſoners, alſo ventured to make frequent attempts to re. 
clothed and treated kindly, and then diſmiſſed, to make ſcue them, and were ſometimes ſucceſsful ; fo that the 
a proper report to their countrymen. The ſtratagem Portugueſe were forced to attend to the double employ. 
had the deſired effect. The Indians, having heard the ments of labour and war. 9 1 | 
relation of the priſoners, immediately crowded to the Souza did not bring a ſufficient number of forces to 
ſhore, finging, dancing, and ſounding horns of different change the ſituation of affairs. Indeed, by buildin 
kinds; which induced Cabral to land, and take folemm San Salvador, he gave a centre to the colony ; but 
poſſeſſion in the name of his Portugueſe majeſty. the honour of ſettling, extending, and making it really 
As ſoon as the court of Liſbon had ordered a ſurvey uſeful to the mother-country, was reſerved for the Je- 
to be taken of the harbours, bays, rivers, and coaſts ſuits who attended him. Theſe men, who for their 
of Braſil, and was convinced that the country afforded arts of infinuation and addreſs have been equalled by 
neither gold nor ſilver, they held it in ſuch contempt, none, diſperſed themſelves among the Indians. . When 
that they ſent thither none but condemned criminals any of the miſſionaries were murdered, they were im. 
and abandoned women. Two ſhips were ſent every mediately replaced by others; and ſeeming to be in- 
year from Portugal, to carry the refuſe of the king- ſpired only with ſentiments of peace and charity, the 
dom to this new world, and to bring home parrots and Indians, in proceſs of time, grew not only familiar but 
woods for the dyers and cabinet- makers. Ginger was paſſionately fond of them. As the miſſionaries were 
afterwards added; but ſoon after prohibited, leſt it too few in number to tranſaQ all the buſineſs themſelves, 
ſhould interfere with the ſale of the ſame article from they frequently deputed ſome of the moſt intelligent 
India. | 1 1 Indians in their ſtead. Theſe men having diſtributed 
In 1548, the Jews, many of whom had taken re- hatchets, knives, and looking glaſſes, among the ſa- 
fuge in Portugal, beginning to be perſecuted by the vages they met with, repreſented the Portugueſe as a 
inquiſition, were ſtripped of their poſſeſſions, and ba- harmleſs, humane, and good fort of people. 
niſhed to Braſil. Here, however, they were not en- The proſperity of the colony of Brafil, which was 
tirely forſaken. Many of them found kind relations viſible to all Europe, excited the envy of the French, 
and faithful friends; others, who were known to he Spaniards, and Dutch ſucceſſively. The latter, indeed, 
men of probity and underftanding, obtained money in bid faireſt for the conqueſt of the whole. Their ad- 
advance from merchants of different nations with whom miral Henry Lonk arrived, in the beginning of the 
they had formerly had tranſactions. By the aſſiſtance year 1630, with 46 men of war, on the coaſt of Fer- 
of ſome enterprizing men, they were enabled to culti- nambucca, one of the largeſt and beſt fortified captain- 
vate ſugar-canes, which they firſt procured from the ſhips of theſe parts. He reduced it after ſeveral obſti- 
iſland of Madeira. Sugar, which till then had been nate engagements, in which he was always victorious. 
uſed only in medicine, became an article of luxury. The troops he left behind ſubdued the captainſhips of 
Princes and great men were all cager to procure them- Temaraca, Pareiba, and Rio Grande, in the years 
ſelves this new ſpecies of indulgence. This circumſtance 1633, 1634, and 1635. Theſe, as well as Fernambucca, 
proved favourable to Braſil, and enabled it to extend furniſhed annually a large quantity of ſugar, a great 
its ſugar plantations. The court of Liſbon, notwith- deal of wood for dying, and other commodities. The 
ſtanding its prejudices, began to be ſenſible, that a co- Hollanders were ſo elated with the acquiſition of this 
lony might be beneficial to the mother-country, with- wealth, which flowed to Amſterdam inſtead of Liſbon, 
out producing gold or ſilver; and this ſettlement, which that they determined to conquer all the Braſils, and 
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the coloniſts, was now thought to deſerve ſome kind enterprize. That general reached the place of his deſ- 
of attention; and accordingly Thomas de Souza was tination in the beginning of the year 1637. He found 
fent thither, in 1549, to regulate and ſuperintend it. the ſoldiers ſo well diſciplined, the commanders ſuch 

This able governor began by reducing theſe men, experienced men, and ſo much readineſs in all to engage, 
who bad always lived in a ſtate of anarchy, into pro- that he directly took the field. He was ſucceſſively op- 
per ſubordination, and bringing their ſcattered planta- poſed by Albuquerque, Banjola, Lewis Rocca de Bor- 
tions cloſer together; after which he applied himſelf gia, and the Braſilian Cameron, the idol of his people, 
to acquire ſome information reſpecting the natives, paſſionately fond of the Portugueſe, brave, active, cun- 
with whom he knew he muſt be inceſſantly engaged ning, and who wanted no qualification neceſſary for a 
either in traffic. or war. This it was no eaſy matter to general, but to have learned the art of war under able 
accompliſh, Braſil was full of ſmall nations, ſome of commanders. Theſe ſeveral chiefs exerted their utmoſt 
which inhabited the foreſts, and others lived in the efforts to defend the poſſeſſions that were under their 
plains and along the rivers. Some had ſettled habita- protection; but their endeavours proved ineffeQual 
tions; but the greater number of them led a roving The Dutch ſeized upon the captainſhips of Siara, Se. 
life, and moſt of them had no intercourſe with each regippe, and the greater part of that of Bahia. Seven 


other. It is not to be ſuppoſed that ſuch a people of the 15 provinces which compoſed the colony go 
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mate can afford. In ſome of the provinces, the heat of 


- tend to the length of 30 feet, and to be two or three 


| be reputed the ſupport, and indeed the vital fountain, 


mer importation, to prevent too great a diminution of 
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ready ſubmitted to them, and they flattered themſelves paz; in which caſe a very great abatement muſt be 
that one or two campaigns would make them maſters made in its value. The crown-revenue ariſing from this 


| 
- * B ſs. 
of the reſt of their enemies poſſeſſions in that part of colony amounts to two millions ſterling in gold, if we ee 
America; when they were ſuddenly checked by the may credit ſome late writers, beſides the duties and 


revolution happening on the baniſhment of Philip IV. cuſtoms on merchandiſe imported from that quarter. 
and placing the duke of Braganza on the throne. After» This indeed is more than a fifth of the precious metal 
this, the Portugueſe recovering their ſpirits, ſoon drove produced by the mines; but, every other conſequent 
the Dutch out of Braſil, and have continued maſters advantage conſidered, it probably does not much ex- 
of it ever ſince. ceed the truth. The exceſſive confluence of people to 
The country of Brafil is divided into the following the Braſil colonies, as well from other countries as from 
provinces, viz. Paria, Maragnano, Siara, Rio Grande, Portugal, not only enlarges the imports of gold, but, 
Pareiba, Tamarica, Fernambucco, Seregippe, Bahia, what is of infinitely more importance to Europe in ge- 
Porto Seguro, Eſperito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Angra, neral, the exportation of the manufactures of this hemi- 
st Vincent, and Del Rey. See theſe articles, | ſphere; of which the principal are the following. Great 
The firſt aſpect of the country from the ſea is rather Britain ſends woollen manufaQures; ſuch as fine broad 
unfavourable, as it appears high, rough, and unequal; medley cloths, fine Spaniſh cloths, ſcarlet and black 
but, on a more narrow inſpection, nothing can be more cloths ; ſerges, duroys, druggets, ſagathics, ſhalloons, 
delightfal, the eminences being covered with woods, camblets, and Norwich itufis ; black Colcheſter bays ; 
and the valleys and ſavannahs with the moſt refreſhing ſays, and perpetuanas called long ells ; hats, ſtockings, 
verdure. In ſo vaſt a tract of land, it cannot be imagi- and gloves. Holland, Germany, and France, chiefly 
ned that the climate will be found at all equal, or the export fine hollands, bone-lace, and fine thread: filk 
ſcaſons uniform. The northern provinces are ſubje& to manufaQtures, pepper, lead, block tin, and other ar- 
heavy rains and variable. winds, like other countries ticles, are alſo ſent from different countries. Beſides 


under the ſame parallels. "Tornadoes, ſtorms, and the the particulars already ſpecified, England likewiſe 
utmoſt fury of the elements, wreak their vengeance 


here; while the ſoutherly regions are bleſſed with all 


per and braſs, wrought and unwrought pewter, and all 
the comforts which a fine fertile ſoil and temperate eli- 


the Portugueſe trade, that, inſtead of 12 ſhips uſually 
employed in the Braſil commerce, there are now never 
fewer than 100 fail of large veſſels conſtantly going and 
returning to thoſe colonies. To all this may be added 
the vaſt ſlave-trade carried on with the coaſt of Africa 
for the uſe of the Brafil colonies ; which, we may be- 
, lieve, employs a great number of ſhipping, from the 
multitude of ſlaves that are annually tranſported. In- 
deed the commerce of Braſil alone is ſufficient to raiſe 
Portugal to a confiderable height of naval power, as it 
maintains a conſtant nurſery of ſeamen : yet a certain 
infatuation in the policy of the country has prevented 
that effect even amidſt all theſe extraordinary advan- 
tages. All the ſhips in this trade, being under the di- 
rection of the government, have their appointed ſcaſons 
of going and returning, under convoy of a certain num- 
ber of men of war: nor can a ſingle ſhip clear out or 
go, except with the fleet, but by a ſpecial licence from 
the king, which is ſeldom granted; though it is eafi] 
determined, that ſuch reſtrictions can prove no way be- 
neficial to the general commerce, though poſlibly the 
crown-revenue may be better guarded thereby. The 
fleets fail in the following order, and at the followin 


| ſtated periods: That to Rio de Janeiro ſets fail in Ja- 
Year 168 1; and have ſince yielded above five millions nuary ; the fleet to Balria, or the bay of All Saints, in 


Sterling annually, of which ſum a fifth belongs to the February; and the third fleet, to Fernambuco, in the 
crown, So plentiful are diamonds in this country, that month of March. 1 8 
the court of Portugal hath found it neceſſary to reſtrain BRASsIL-Moad, or Brazil. avood, an American wood 


of a red colour, and very heavy. It is denominated 
variouſly, according to the places from whence it is 
brought: Thus we have brafil of Fernambuco, Japan, 
Lamon, &c. For its deſcription, &c, ſee Cz$4aLeiNA. 

BRASILET TO, the ſame with Braſil- wood. 

BRASLAW, a conſiderable town of Poland, in Li- 
thuania, and palatinate of Wilna, with a caſtle, It is 
ſeated on a ſmall lake, in E. Long. 17. 5. N. Lat. 
55.4. 

BRASS, or, as the French call it, yel/onv copper, is 
a 


the climate is thought to prove favourable to the gene- 
ration of a great variety of poiſonous reptiles ; ſome of 
which, as the //boya, or roebuck ſnake, are ſaid to ex- 


yards in circumference. The rattleſnake, and other rep- 
tiles of the ſame kind, grow likewiſe to an enormous 
ſize; and the ſerpent called 7b;baboka is affirmed to be 
ſeven yards long, and half a yard in circumference, poſ- 
ſeſſed too of a poiſon inftantaneouſly fatal to the human 
race, Here alſo are ſcorpions, ant-bears, tygers or ma- 
dilſoes, porcupines, janonveras, and an animal called 
ſapiraſſon, which is the production of a bull and an aſs, 
naving a great reſemblance to both. No country on 

carth affords a greater number of beautiful birds, nor 

variety of the moſt exquiſite fruits ; but the chief com- 

modities are Brafil wood, ebony, dying woods, amber- 

gris, roſin, balſams, indigo, ſweetmeats, ſugar, tobac- 

co, gold, diamonds, beautiful pebbles, cryſtal, emeralds, 

Jaſper, and other precious ſtones ; in all which the Por- 

tugueſe carry on ſuch an amazing trade, as may juſtly 


of the mother-country. , The gold and diamond mines 
are but a recent diſcovery : they were firſt opened in the 


their value, They are neither ſo hard, nor ſo clear, as 


thoſe of the Eaft Indies, nor do they ſparkle ſo much, 
but they are whiter. The Braſilian diamonds are ſold 
* per cent, cheaper than the Oriental ones, ſuppoling 
"ne weights to be equal. The largeſt diamond in the 
work was ſent from Braſil to the king of Portugal. It 
ha 1680 carats, or 124 ounces; and has been va- 
i g 56,787, 500 J. Some ſkilful lapidaries, however, 

e ot opinion that this ſuppoſed diamond is only a to- 


trades with Portugal, for the uſe of the Braſils, in cop- 


kinds of hardware: all which articles have ſo enlarged - 


Braſil 
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Braſs, 


+ Gen. iv. 


1 Hiſt. of 
Manc heſter. 


receive the latter. 


„„ [ 
a factitious metal, made of copper and zinc, or lapis 
calaminaris. See CHEMISTRY, n* 377. 7 
The firft formation of braſs, as we are aſſured by 
ſcripture, was prior to the flood, and diſcovered even 
in the ſeventh generation from Adam f. But the uſe of 
it was not, as 18 generally believed, and the Arundelian 
marbles aſſert, previous to the knowledge of iron. 7 
were both firſt known in the ſame generation, and fir 
wrought by the ſame diſcoverer. And the knowledge 
of them mult have been equally carried over the world 
afterwards, with the ſpreading of the colonies of the 
Noachidz. An acquaintance with the one or the other 
was abſolutely neceſſary to the exiſtence of the colo- 
niſts; the clearing away of the woods about their ſet- 


tlements, and the erection of houſes for their habita- 


tion, 

The ancient Britons, though acquainted from the re- 
moteſt periods with the uſe of both theſe metals, re- 
mained long ignorant that they were to be obtained in 
the iſland. Before this diſcovery they imported all 
their iron and braſs from the continent. And when 
they had at length detected the former in their own 
hills, and had ceaſed to introduce it, they continued to 
f Their want of the metal remained, 
and no mines of it were opened in the iſland. In the 
earlieſt ages, whoſe manners have been delineated by 
hiſtory, we find the weapons of their warriors invart- 
ably framed of this factitious metal; and the moſt au- 
thentic of all the profane records of antiquity, the A- 
rundelian marbles, for that reaſon, miſtakenly date the 
firſt diſcovery of iron a couple of centuries below the 
Trojan war. Every military nation, as ſuch, 1s natu- 
rally ſtudious of brightneſs in its arms; and the Bri- 
tons, particularly, gloried in the neatneſs of theirs. For 
this reaſon the nations of the world ſtill fabricated their 
arms of braſs, even long after the Arundelian æra for 
the diſcovery of iron; and the Britons continued to im- 
port it from the continent, though they had found iron 
to be a native of the country, and could have ſupplied 
themſelves with a ſufficient quantity of it. 

Mr Whittaker + ſuppoſes, that when the Britons de- 


rived their iron and braſs from the continent, they pur- 


chaſed the latter at an eaſier expence than the former. 
The Gauls had many large braſs works carried on in 
the kingdom, but ſeem to have had few iron forges 
within it. And this would naturally induce the Belge 
to be Jeſs diligent in their inquiry after the veins of 
copper and calamine at home, than for the courſes of 
iron ore; though the one was equally diſcoverable in 
the iſland as the other, and Jay equally within the Bel- 
gie regions of it. Braſs being thus cheaper than iron, 


they neceſſarily formed with it ſome domeſtic as well as 


military implements. Such were common among the 
Gauls; and ſuch were familiar to the Britons, either 
imported into the iſland, as ſome actually were, or ma- 
nufactured within it, as others alſo aſſuredly were. The 
Britons had certainly braſs founderics erected among 


them, and minted money, and fabricated weapons of 


braſs. 

In this condition of the works, the Romans entered 
the iſland. And, feeing ſo great a demand among the 
natives for this article, they would ſpeedily inſtruct 


them to diſcover the materials of it among themſelves. 


This mult unavoidably have reſulted from the conqueſt 


of the Romans, The power of ſurpriſing their new 
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ſubjeAs with ſo unexpected a diſcovery wou 

rally ſtimulate the r of the r _ 2 
the deſire of obliging themſelves with ſo cheap a ſu 1 

of that uſeful 3 ſtationary as they were in # > 
kingdom, would alſo equally actuate the ſelfiſhneſs of 
the Roman heart, The veins of copper and calamine 
would be caſily found out by an experienced Inquirer 


after them ; and the former metal is therefore diſtin. 


ogy among the Welſh, only by the Roman appel. 
ation of cyprium, koppr, or copper. And many foun. 
deries of braſs appear to have been eſtabliſhed in the 
iſland. Some had been erected before, one perhaps 
within the confines of every kingdom, and probably in 
the vicinity of every capital. One at leaſt would be ne. 
ceſſary, in order to ſupply the armory of the principa- 
lity ; and one perhaps was ſufficient for moſt of the 
Britiſh ſtates, But ſeveral appear now to have been ſet. 
tled in every kingdom, and one perhaps near every ſta- 
tionary town. T'wo have been diſcovered in the ſingle 
county of Eſſex, and within a narrow portion of it at 
Fifield and Danbury, And a third was placed upon 
Eaſterly Moor in Yorkſhire, 12 miles to the north-weſt 
of York, and in the neighbourhood of Iſurium or Ald. 
borough, | 

Corinthian Bx Ass, famous in antiquity, is a mix- 
ture of gold, filver, and copper. L. Mummius having 
ſacked and burnt the city of Corinth, 146 years be- 
fore Chriſt, it is ſaid this metal was formed from the 
immenſe quantities of gold, filver, and copper, where- 
with that city abounded, thus melted and run together 
by the violence of the conflagration. 

Brass, in the glaſs trade.—Thrice-calcined braſs is 
a preparation which ſerves the glaſſmen to give many 
very beautiful colours to their metal. The manner of 
preparing it is this: Place thin plates of braſs on tiles 


on the leet of the furnace near the occhis; let it ſtand 


to be calcined there for four days and it will become a 
black powder ſticking together in Jumps. Powder this, 
ſift it fine, and recalcine it four or five days more; it will 
not then ſtick together, but remain a looſe powder, of 
a ruſſet colour. This is to be calcined a third time in 
the ſame manner; but great care muſt be taken in the 
third calcination, that it be not overdone nor under- 
done; the way to be certain when it is right, is, to try 
it ſeveral times in glaſs while melting. I it makes it, 
when well purified, to ſwell, boil, and riſe, it is pro- 
perly calcined ; if not, it requires longer time. This 
makes, according to the different proportions in which 
it is uſed, a ſea-green, an emerald green, or a turcoiſe 
colour. | 978 | 
Braſs, by long calcination alone, and without any 
mixture, affords a fine blue or green colour for glals; 
but they have a method of calcining it alſo with pow- 
dered brimſtone, ſo as to make it afford a red, a ye 
low, or a chalcedony colour, according to the quantity 
and other variations in the uſing it. The method af 
making the calcination is this: Cut thin plates of brab 
into ſmall pieces with ſheers, and lay them ftratum ſo- 
per ſtratum, with alternate beds of powdered ſulphur, 
in a crucible; calcine this for 24 hours in a ſtrong fire; 
then powder and ſift the whole; and finally, expoſe this 
powder upon tiles for 12 days to a reverberating fur- 
nace; at the end of this time, powder it fine, and keep 
it for uſe. The glaſs-makers have alſo a method 0 


procuring a red powder from braſs, by a more 3 
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RY ich ſerves them for many colours, The 
, 2 5 it is this: They put ſmall and thin 
on of braſs into the arches of the glaſs furnaces, and 
gu them there till they are ſufficient y calcined, which 
the heat in that place, not being enough to melt them, 
joes in great perfection. The calcined matter powdered, 
5 f a duſky red, and requires no farther preparation, 
: Brass- Colour, one prepared by the braziers and co- 
lour-men to imitate braſs. There are two ſorts of it; 
the red braſs, or bronze, and the yellow or gilt braſs : 
the latter is made only of copper-filings, the ſmalleſt 
and brightelt that can be found; with the former they 
mix ſome red ochre, finely pulverized ; they are both 
uſed with varniſh. —In order to make a fine braſs that 
will not take any ruft or verdigreaſe, it muſt be dried 
with a chafing-diſh of coals as ſoon as it is applied, — 
The fineſt braſs colour is made with powder-braſs im- 
orted from Germany, diluted into a varniſh, made and 
aſed after the following manner. The varniſh is com- 
oſed of one pound four ounces of ſpirit of wine, two 
ae of gum- lac, and two ounces of ſandarac; theſe 
two laſt drugs are pulveriſed ſeparatel y, and afterwards 
put to diſſolve in ſpirit of wine, taking care to fill the 
bottle but half full. The varniſh bein made, you mix 
{ach quantity as you pleaſe of it with the pulveriſed 
braſs, and apply it with a ſmall bruſh to what you 
would braſs over. _ But you muſt not mix too much at 
once, becauſe the varniſh being very apt to dry, you 
would not have time to employ it all ſoon enough ; it 
s therefore better to make the mixture at ſeveral times, 
After this manner they braſs over figures of plaſter, 
which look as well as if they were of caſt braſs. 
Brass-Lumps, a common name given by miners to 
the globular pyrites. See PyRITES. | | | 
BRASSAW, or CronsTaDT, a ſtrong town of 
Tranſilvania in Burezland ; ſeated on the river Buxel, 
in E. Long. 22. 35. N. Lat. 46. 30. | 
BRASSE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of Perca. 
BRASSICA, CABBAGE ; a genus of the filiquoſa 
order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of plants. 
Species. I. The oleracea, or common white cab- 
hage, Of this there are commonly reckoned the fol- 
lowing varieties. 1. The ſabauda, or Savoy cabbage. 
2. The rubra, or red cabbage. 3. The pyramidalis, 
or ſugar-loaf cabbage. 4. The præcox, or early cab- 
page. 5. The peregrina, or foreign n 
6. The muſcovitica, or ſmall Ruſſia cabbage. 7. The 
capitata, or large-ſided cabbage. 8. The viridis, or 


Bra 
0 


. 
falle. 


{clenifia, or green borecole. 11. The fimbriata, or Si- 
berian borecole, by ſome called Scotch kale. Of theſe 
Mr Miller thinks the ſecond ſort is undoubtedly a di- 
ſtinet ſpecies; as he always found the ſeeds produce the 
ame, with this difference only, that in good ground 
the ſtalks are much larger than in poor land. The other 
ſpecies are, II. The napo braſſica, or turnip-rooted 
cabbage. III. The botrytis, or cauliflower, which 
ath two varieties, viz. Purple and white broccoli, 
IV. The ſylveſtris, or taller ſhrubby ſea-cabbage. 
The violacea, with entire, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
leaves, which are indented. VI. The purpurea, with 
oblong, heart-ſhaped leaves, embracing the ſtalks, which 
de entire. VII. The orientalis, or colewort with 
art-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, which embrace the ſtalk. 


YT. The gongyloides, wild navew, or cole-ſeed. To 
Vol. II. 
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green Savoy. 9. The laciniata, or borecole. 10. The 
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theſe ſpecies Linnæus joins the turnip, navew, and roe - Braſpes. 
ket; but as it would be apt to breed confuſion to claſs 
theſe plants along with cabbages, when ſpeaking of 
their culture and uſes, however proper it may be in a 
ſyſtem of botany, we ſhall ſpeak of them under their 
proper names. 1 8 
Culture, & c. The ſecond ſort never varies. It grows 
naturally on the ſea - ſnore near Dover. It hath a per- 
ennial branching ſtalk, in which it differs from all the 
other ſpecies. In very ſevere winters, when the other 
ſorts are deſtroyed, this is a neceſſary plant, for the moſt 
ſevere froſts do not injure it. The flower-ſta]ks grow 
from the end of the branches, and ſpread out horizon- 
tally ; but thoſe which ariſe from the centre of the 
plants grow erect, and ſeldom put out branches. The 
cauliflower has been much more improved in Britain 
than in any other part of Europe. In France they 
rarely have cauliflowers till Michaelmas, and Holland 
is generally ſupplied with them from Britain, In many 
parts of Germany there were none of them cultivated 
till within a few years paſt, and moſt parts of Europe 
are ſupplied with ſeeds from Britain. The eighth ſort, 
which is generally known by the title of rape or cole 
ſeed, is much cultivated in the iſle of Ely, and ſome 
other parts of England, for its ſeed, from which rape- 
oil is drawn; and it hath alſo been cultivated of late 
years, 1n other places, for feeding of cattle, to great 
advantage. The cole ſeed, when cultivated for feedin 
of cattle, ſhould be ſown about the middle of June. 
The ground for this ſhould be prepared for it in the 
ſame manner as for turnips. The quantity of ſeeds for 
an acre of land is from fix to eight pounds; and as the 
rice of the ſeed is not great, ſo it is better to allow 
eight pounds ; for if the plants are too cloſe in any part, 
they may be eafily thinned when the ground is hoed, 
which muſt be performed in the ſame manner as is prac- 
tifed for turnips, with this difference only, of leaving 
theſe much nearer together ; for as they have fibrous 
roots and ſlender ſtalks, ſo they do not require near ſo 
much room. 'Theſe plants ſhould have a ſecond hoe- 
ing, about five or fix weeks after the firſt, which, if 
well performed in dry weather, will entirely deſtroy the 
weeds, ſo they will require no farther culture. Where 
there is not an immediate want of food, theſe plants 
had better be Kept as a reſerve for hard weather, or 
ſpring feed, when there may be a ſcarcity of other green 
food. If the heads are cut off, and the ſtalks left in 
ground, they will ſhoot again early in the ſpring, and 
produce a good ſecond crop in April; which may be 


either fed off, or permitted to run to ſeeds, as is the 


practice where this is cultivated for the ſeeds: but if the 
firſt 18 fed down, there ſhould be care taken that the 


cattle do not deftroy their ſtems, or pull them out of 


the ground. As this plant is ſo hardy as not to be de- 
ſtroyed by froſt, ſo it is of great ſervice in hard winters 
for feeding of ewes ; for when the ground is ſo hard 
frozen as that turnips cannot be taken up, theſe plants 
may be cut off for a conſtant ſupply. This will afford 
late food after the turnips are run to ſeed; and if it is 
afterwards permitted to ſtand for ſeed, one acre will 
produce as much as, at .a moderate computation, will 
{ell for five pounds, clear of charges, Patridges, phea- 
ſants, turkeys, and moſt other fowl, are very fond of 
this plant; ſo that wherever it is cultivated, if there are 
any birds in the ee they will 8 
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Braſſica. lie among theſe plants. The ſeeds of this plant are to plant the fewer of them, and te n, 
fall. 
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ſown in gardens for winter and ſpring ſallads, this be- the „ 707 kind, which comes after them; for th 
ing one of the ſmall ſallad herbs. aeearly kind will not ſupply the kitchen long, geben, 
The common white, red, flat, and long · ſided cab- cabbaging apace when they begin, and as ſoon | 
bages are chiefly cultivated for autumn and winter uſe; - hard and burſt open; but the ſugar-loaf kind is 1 
the ſeeds of theſe ſorts muſt be ſown the beginning or before it comes, and is as flow in its cabbaging; 14 
middle of April, in beds of good freſh earth; and when being of an hollow kind, will continue for a Nod 15 
che young plants have about eight leaves, they ſhould time. The ſugar-loaf kind may be planted out in Fe 
be pricked out into ſhady borders, about three or four bruary, and will ſucceed as well as if planted earlier; 
inches ſquare, that they may acquire ſtrength, and to with this difference only, that they will be later before 
prevent their growing long ſhanked. About the middle they cabbage. You ſhould alſo reſerve ſome plants of 
of June you mult tranſplant them out, where they are the early kind in ſome well-ſheltered ſpot of ground, to 
to remain. If they are planted for a full crop in a clear ſupply your plantation, in caſe of a defect; for in mild 
{pot of ground, the diſtance from row to row ſhould be winters many of the plants are apt to run to ſeed, eſpe. 
three fect and a half, and in the rows two feet and a - cially when their ſeeds are ſown too early, and in kee 
half aſunder: if the ſeaſon ſnould prove dry when they winters they are often deſtroyed. 
are tranſplanted out, you mug water them every other The Savoy cabbages are propagated for winter uſe 
evening until they have taken freſh root; and after- as being generally eſteemed the better when pinched by 
wards, as the plants advance in height, you ſhould draw the froſt: theſe muſt be ſown about the end of April 
the earth about their {tems with a hoe, which will keep and treated after the manner as. was directed for the 
the earth moiſt about their roots, and greatly {ſtrengthen common white cabbage; with this difference, that theſe 
the plants. Theſe cabbages will ſome of them be fit may be planted at a cloſer diſtance than thoſe; two fect 
for uſe ſoon after Michaelmas, and will continue until and a half ſquare will be ſufficient. Theſe are always 
the end of February, if they are not deſtroyed by bad much better when planted in an open ſituation, which 
weather; to prevent which, the gardeners near London is clear from trees and hedges; for in cloſe places they 


pull up their cabbages in November, and trench their are very ſubject to be eaten almoſt up by caterpillars 


ground up in ridges, laying their cabbages againſt their and other vermin, eſpecially if the autumn prove dry. 
ridges as cloſe as poſſible on one fide, burying their 'The borecole may alſo be treated in the ſame man. 
{tems in the ground: in this manner they Jet them re- ner, but need not be planted above one foot aſunder in 
main till after Chriſtmas, when they cut them for the the rows, and the rows two feet diſtance ; thele are ve- 
market ; and although the "outer part of the cabbage ver eaten till the froſt hath rendered them tender, for 
be decayed (as is often the caſe in very wet or hard otherwiſe they are tough and bitter, 
winters), yet, if the cabbages were large and hard The ſeeds of the broccoli (of which there are ſeveral 
when laid, the inſide will remain ſound. | kinds, viz. the Roman or purple, the Neapolitan or 
The Ruſſian cabbage was formerly in much greater - white, and the black broccoli, with ſome others, but 
eſteem than at preſent, it being now only to be found the Roman is preferred to them all), ſhould be four 
in particular gentlemens gardens, who "cultivate it for about the latter end of May, or beginning of June, and 
their own uſe. This muft be ſown late in the ſpring when the plants are grown to have eight leaves, tran|- 
of the year, and managed as thoſe before directed, with plant them into beds (as was directed for the common 
this difference only, that theſe mult be ſooner planted cabbage); and toward the latter end of July they wil 
out, and muſt have an open clear ſpot of ground, and be fit to plant out, which ſhould be done into ſome 
require much leſs diltance every way, for it is but a very well-ſheltered ſpot of ground, but not under the drip 
{mall hard cabbage. This ſort will not continue long of trees: the diſtance theſe require is about a foot and 
before they will break and run up to ſeed. | a half in the rows, and two feet row from row. The 
The early and ſugar-loaf cabbages are commonly ſoil in which they ſhould be planted ought to be rather 
ſown for ſummer uſe, and are what the gardeners about light than heavy: if your plants ſucceed well (as there 
London commonly call Michaelmas cabbages. The ſea- will be little reaſon to doubt, unleſs the winter prove 
ſon for ſowing of theſe is about the end of July, or be- extreme hard), they will begin to ſhew their ſmall heads, 
ginning of Auguſt, in an open ſpot of ground; and which are ſomewhat like a cauliflower, but of a purple 
when the plants have got eight leaves, you muſt prick colour, about the end of December, and will continue 
them into beds at about three or four inches diſtance eatable till the middle of April. The brown or black 
every way, that the plants may grow ſtrong and ſhort broccoli is by many perſons greatly eſteemed, though 
ſhanked, and toward the end of October you ſhould it doth not deſerve a place in the kitchen-garden where 
plant them out: the diſtance that theſe require is, three the Roman broccoli can be obtained, which is much 
feet row from row, and two feet and a half aſunder in ſweeter, and will continue longer in ſeaſon: indeed, the 
the rows. The ground muſt be kept clean from weeds, brown ſort is much hardier, fo that it will thrive in the 
and the earth drawn up about your cabbage plants. In coldeſt ſituations, where the Roman broccoli is ſom: 
May, if your plants were of the early kind, they will times deſtroyed 1n very hard winters. The brown {or 
turn in their leaves for cabbaging; at which time, the ſhould be ſown in the middle of May, and managed # 
gardeners near London, in order to obtain them a little hath been directed for the common cabbage, and ſho 
looner, tie in their leaves cloſe with a ſlender ofter-twig be planted at the ſame diſtance, which is about if 
to blanch their middle; by which means, they have feet and a half aſunder. This will grow very tall, b 
them at leaſt a fortnight ſooner than they could have if ſhould have the earth drawn up to their ſtems 2 the 
they were left untied. | | advance in height. This doth not form heads ſo pt 


The early cabbage being the rſt, we ſhould chuſe fect as the Roman broccoli; the ſtems and hearts vo 
| | | , 


ten, pl 


we” ol 


af 


_ Pie well managed) will have large heads, which ap- 


. 


are the parts which are eaten. The Roman broc- 


-ar in the centre of the plants hike cluſters of buds. 
Theſe heads ſhould be cut before they run up to ſeed, 
with about four or five inches of the ſtem; the ſkin of 
theſe ſtems ſhould be ſtripped off before they are boiled. 
After the firſt heads are cut off, there will be a great 
number of fide ſhoots produced from the ſtems, which 
will have ſmall heads to them, but are full as well fla- 
voured as the large. The Naples broccoli hath white 
heads very like thoſe of the cauliflower, and eats ſo like 
it as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it, — Beſides this firit 
crop of broccoli (which is uſually ſown in the end of 
May), it will be proper to ſow another crop the be- 
ginning of July, which will come 1n to ſupply the table 
the latter end of March and the beginning of April; 
and being very young, will be extremely tender and 
ſweet. 3 . 

In order to ſave good ſeeds of this kind of broccoli, 
you ſhould reſerve a few of the largeſt heads of the firſt 
crop, which ſhould be let remain to run up to ſeed, and 
all the under ſhoots ſhould be conſtantly ſtripped off, 
leaving only the main ſtem to flower and feed. If this 
he duly obſerved, and no other ſort of cabbage permit- 
ted to ſeed near them, the ſeeds will be as good as thoſe 
procured from abroad, and the ſort may be preſerved in 
perfection many years. ET 

The turnip-rooted cabbage was formerly more cul- 
tivated in Britain than at preſent, for ſince other ſorts 
have been introduced which are much better flavoured, 
this ſort has been neglected. There are ſome perſons 
who eſteem this kind for ſoups, but it is too ſtrong for 
moſt palates; and is ſeldom good but in hard winters, 
which will render it tender and leſs ſtrong. At the end 
of June the plants ſhould be tranſplanted out where 
they are to remain, allowing them two feet diſtance 
every way, obſerving to water them until they have ta- 
ken root; and as their ſtems advance, the earth ſhould 
he drawn up to them with a hoe, which will preſerve a 


maiſture about their roots, and prevent their ſtems from 


drying and growing woody, ſo that the plants will grow 
more freely; but it ſhould not be drawn very high, for 


as it is the globular part of the ſtalk which is eaten, ſo 


that ſhould not be covered. In winter they will be fit for 


uſe, when they ſhould be cut, off, and the ſtalks pulled 


out of the ground and thrown away, being good for 
nothing after the ſtems are cut off. ; 

The curled colewort or Siberian borecole is now 
more generally eſteemed than the former, being ex- 
treme hardy, ſo is never injured by cold, but is always 
ſweeter in ſevere winters than in mild ſeaſons. This 
may be propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds the begin- 
mng of July; and when the plants are ftrong enough 
for tranſplanting, they ſhould be planted in rows about 
a foot and a half aſunder, and ten inches diſtance in the 
rows, Theſe will be fit for uſe after Chriſtmas, and 
continue good until April, ſo that they are very uſe- 
ful in a family, | | 

The muſk cabbage. 'This may be propagated in the 
ſame manner as the common cabbage, and ſhould be 
allowed the ſame diſtance: it will be fit for uſe in Oc- 


| toherz November, and December; but, if the winter 


proves hard, theſe will be deſtroyed much ſooner than 
the common ſort. | 


© common colewort or Dorſetſhire kale, is now 
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almoſt loſt near London, where their markets are uſually 


ſupplied with cabbage plants inſtead of them. The beſt 
method to cultivate this plant in the fields 1s, to ſow the 


| ſeeds about the beginning of July, chuſing a/ moiſt ſea- 


ſon, which will bring up the plants in about ten days or 
a fortnight; the quantity of ſeed for an acre of land is 
nine pounds: when the plants have got five or fix leaves 
they ſhould be hoed, as is practiſed for turnips, cut- 
ting down all the weeds from amongſt the plants, and 
alſo thinning the plants where they are too thick ; but 
they ſhould be kept thicker than turnips, becauſe they 
are more in danger of being deſtroyed by the fly: this 
work ſhould be performed in dry weather, that the 
weeds may be killed. About fix weeks after the plants 
ſhould have a ſecond hoeing, which, if carefully perfor- 
med in dry weather, will entirely deftroy the weeds, and 
make the ground clean, ſo that they will require no far- 
ther culture: in the ſpring they may be either drawn up 
and carried out to feed the cattle, or they may be turned 
in to feed upon them as they ſtand; but the former 
method is to be preferred, becauſe there will be little 
waſte; whereas, when the cattle are turned in amongſt 
the plants, they will tread down and deſtroy more than 
they eat, eſpecially if they are not fenced off by hur- 
dles. 6 x 

The two laſt ſorts of cabbages are varieties fit for a 
botanic garden, but are plants of no uſe. They are 
annual plants, and periſh when they have perfected 
their ſeeds. 

The beſt method to ſave the ſeeds of all the ſorts of 
cabbages is, about the end of November you ſhould 
make choice of {ome of your beſt cabbages, which you 
ſhould pull up, and carry to ſome ſhed or other covered 
place, where you ſhould hang them up for three or 
four days by their ſtalks, that the water may drain from 
between their leaves; then plant them in ſame border 


near a hedge or pale, quite down to the middle of the 


cabbage, leaving only the upper part of the cabbage 
above ground, obſcrving to raiſe the earth above it, ſo 
that it may ſtand a little above the level of the ground ; 
eſpecially if the ground is wet, they will require to be 
raiſed pretty much above the ſurface, If the winter 
ſhould prove very hard, you muſt lay a little ſtraw or 
peaſe-haulm lightly upon them, to ſecure them from 
the froſt, taking it off as often as the weather proves 


mild, leſt by keeping them too cloſe they ſhould rot. 


In the ſpring of the year theſe cabbages will ſhoot out 
ſtrongly, and divide into a great number of ſmall 
branches: you muſt therefore ſupport their ſtems, to 
prevent their being broken off by the wind; and if the 
weather ſhould be very hot and dry when they are in 
flower, you ſhould refreſh them with water once a week 
all over the branches, which will greatly promote their 
ſeeding, and preſerve them from mildew. When the 
pods begin to change brown, you will do well to cut 
off the extreme part of every ſhoot with the pods, which 
will ſtrengthen your ſeeds; for it is generally obſerved, 
that thoſe ſeeds which grow near the top of the ſhoots, 
are very ſubject to run to ſeed before they cabbage; 
ſo that by this there will be no loſs, but a great ad- 
vantage. When your ſeeds begin to ripen, you mutt 
be particularly careful that the birds do not deſtroy it, 
for they are very fond of theſe ſeeds. The beſt method 
to prevent this, is to get a quantity of birdlime, and 
dawb over a parcel of ſlender twigs, which ſhouts be faſt- 
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the upper part of the ſeed in different places, ſo that 
the birds may alight upon them, by which means they 
will be faſtened thereto; where you muſt let them re- 
main, if they cannot get off themſelves : and although 
there ſhould not above two or three birds be caught, 
yet it will ſufficiently terrify the reit, that they will not 
come to that place again for a conſiderable time after. 

When your ſeed is fully ripe, you muſt cut it off; 


and after drying, threſh it out, and preſerve it in bags 


for uſe. 

But in planting of cabbages for ſeed, it will be pro- 
per never to plant more than one fort in a place, or 
near one another: for example, never plant red and 
white cabbages near each other, nor Savoy with white 
or red cabbages ; for they will, by the commixture of 
their effluvia, produce a mixture of kinds: and it is 
ſaid to be owing to this neglect, that the gardeners 
rarely ſave any good red cabbage ſeed in Britain, but 
are obliged to procure freſh ſeeds from abroad; as ſup- 
poſing the ſoil or climate of Britain alters them from 
red to white, and of a mixed kind betwixt both; where- 
as, if they ſhould plant red cabbages by themſelves for 
ſeeds, and not ſuffer any other to be near them, they 
might continue the kind as good in Britain as in any 
other part of the world. 1 

Cauliflowers have of late years been ſo far improved 
in Britain, as to exceed in goodneſs and magnitude 
what are produced in moſt parts of Europe, and by the 
{ill of the gardener are continued for ſeveral months 
together ; but the moſt common ſeaſon for the great 
crop is in May, June, and July. Having procured a 
parcel of good ſeed, you muſt ſow it about the 21 of 
Auguſt, upon an old cucumber or melon-bed, ſifting a 
little earth over the ſeeds, about a quarter of an inch 
thick; and if the weather ſhould prove extreme hot and 
dry, you ſhould ſhade the beds with mats, to prevent 
the earth from drying too faſt, and give it gentle wa- 
terings as you may A occaſion. In about a month's 
time after ſowing, your plants will be fit to prick out: 
you ſhould therefore put ſome freſh earth upon your 
cucumber or melon beds; or where thele are not to be 
had, ſome beds ſhould be made with a little new dung, 
which ſhould be trodden down cloſe, to prevent the 
worms from getting through it; but it ſhould not be 
hot dung, which would be hurtful to the plants at this 
ſeaſon, eſpecially if it proves hot; into this bed you 
ſhould prick your young plants at about two inches 
ſquare, obſerving to ſhade and water them at firſt plant- 
ing ; but do not water them too much after they are 
growing, nor ſuffer them to receive too much rain if 
the ſeaſon ſhould prove wet, which would be apt to 
make them black ſhanked (as the gardeners term it, 
which is no leſs than a rottenneſs in their ſtems), and is 
the deſtruction of the plants ſo affected. In this bed 
they ſhould continue till about the zoth of October, 
when they muſt be removed into the place where they 
are to remain during the winter ſeaſon; which, for the 
firſt ſowing, is commonly under bell or hand glaſſes, 
to have early cauliflowers, and theſe ſhould be of an 
early kind: but in order to have a ſucceſſion during 
the ſeaſon, you ſhould be provided with another more 
late kind, which ſhould be ſown four or five days after 
the other, and managed as was directed for them. In 
order to have very early cauliflowers, you ſhould make 
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choice of a good rich ſpot of ground that i; well q 
fended from the north, eaſt, and weft wings a 
hedges, pales, or walls; but the firſt are to be ; 
red, if made with reeds, becauſe the winds 
dead in theſe, and not reverberate as by pales 
This ground ſhould be well trenched, burying therein 
good quantity of rotten dung; then level your ground, 
and if it be naturally a wet foil, you ſhould raiſe it a 
in beds about two feet and a half, or three feet broad 
and four inches above the level of the ground; but ir 
your ground is moderately dry, you need not raiſe it at 
all: then plant your plants, allowing about two feet ſix 
inches diſtance from glaſs to glaſs in the rows, alwa ; 
putting two good plants under each glaſs, which may 
be at about four inches from each other; and if you 
deſign them for a full crop, they may be'three feet and 
a half row from row: but if you intend to make ridges 
for cucumbers between the rows of cauliflower plants 
(as is generally practiſed by the gardeners near Lon. 
don) you muſt then make your rows about eight feet aſun- 
der; and the ground between the rows of cauliflowers 
may be planted with cabbage plants, to be drawn off for 
coleworts in the ſpring. When you have planted your 
plants, if the ground 1s very dry you ſhould give them 
a little water, and then ſet your glaſſes over then, 


Prefer. 


or walls, 


which may remain quite cloſe down over them till they 


have taken root, which will be in about a week or ten 
days time, unleſs there ſhould be a kindly ſhower of 
rain; in which caſe you may ſet off the glaſſes, that 
the plants may receive the benefit of it; and in about 
ten days after planting, you ſhould be provided with a 
parcel of forked ſticks or bricks, with which you ſhould 
raiſe your glaſſes about three or four inches on the fide 


toward the ſouth, that your plants may have free air: 


in this manner your glaſſes ſhould remain over the plants 
night and day, unleſs in froſty weather, when you ſhould 
ſet them down as cloſe as poſſible; or if the weather 


ſhould prove very warm, which many times happens in 


November, and ſometimes in December, in this caſe you 
ſhould keep your glaſſes off in the day-time, and put 
them on only in the night, leſt, by keeping the glaſſes 
over them too much, you ſhould draw them into flower 
at that ſeaſon; which is many times the caſe in mild 
winters, eſpecially if unſkilfully managed. Toward the 
latter end of February, if the weather proves mild, you 
ſhould prepare another good ſpot of ground to remove 
ſome of the plants into from under the 2 which 
ſhould be well dunged and trenched (as before) ; then 
ſet off your glafſes; and, after making choice of one ol 
the moſt promifing plants under each glaſs, which 
ſhould remain, take away the other plant, by railing 
it up with a trowel, &c. ſo as to preſerve as much 
earth to the root as poſſible; but take care not to di- 
ſturb or prejudice the roots of the plants which re. 
main. Then plant the plants which you have taken 
out at the diſtance before directed, viz. if for a full 
crop, three feet and a half, row from row; but if for 
ridges of cucumbers between them eight feet, and two 
feet four inches diſtance in the rows: then, with a fmal 
hoe, draw the earth up to the ſtems of the plants which 
were left under the glaſſes, taking great care not to let 
the earth fall into their hearts; and ſet your en 
ver them again, raiſing your props an inch or two hig 1 
than before, to give them more air, obſerving to te 
them off whenever there may be ſome gentle bo 
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which will greatly refreſh the plants, 


In a little time after, if you find your plants grow ſo 


G1] the glaſſes with their leaves, you ſhould 
lightly dig dee the plants, and raiſe the ground 
about them in a bed broad enough for the glaſſes to 
and, about four inches high, which will give your 
lants a great deal of room, by raiſing the glaſſes ſo 
21 higher when they are ſet over them ;. and by 
this means they might be kept covered until April, 
which otherwiſe they could not, without prejudice to 
the leaves of the plants; and thus 1s a great — 
to them, for many times we have returns of ſevere froſts 
at the latter end of March, which prove very hurtful to 
theſe plants, if expoſed thereto, eſpecially after having 
been nurſed up under xv | 

After you have finiſhed your beds, you may ſet your 
laſſes over your plants again, obſerving to raiſe your 
props pretty high, eſpecially if the weather be mild, 
that they may have free air to ſtrengthen them; and in 
mild ſoft weather ſet off your glaſſes, as alſo in gentle 


ſhowers of rain; and now you mult begin to harden 


adviſcable to let your glaſſes remain over them as long 
as poſſible, if the nights ſhould be froſty, which will 
greatly forward your plants; but you mult not let your 

laſſes remain upon them in very hot ſun-ſhine, eſpeci- 
ally if their leaves preſs againſt the ſides of the glaſſes; 
for it hath often been obſerved in ſuch caſes, that the 
moiſture which hath riſen from the ground, together 
with the perſpiration of the plants, which, by the m_ 
remaining over them, hath been detained upon the leaves 
of the plants, and when the ſun hath ſhone hot upon 
the ſides of the glaſſes, hath acquired ſuch a powerful 
heat from the beams thereof, as to ſcald all their larger 
leaves, to the no ſmall prejudice of the plants : nay, 
ſometimes large quantities of plants have been ſo af- 
ſeed therewith, as never to be worth any thing after. 

If your plants have ſucceeded well, toward the end 
of April ſome of them will begin to fruit: you muſt 
therefore look over them carefully every other day, and 
when you ſee the flower plainly appear, you mult break 
down ſome of the inner leaves over it to guard it from the 


them by degrees to endure the open air; however, it is 


ſun, which would make the flower yellow and unſightly 


if expoſed thereto; and when you find your flower at 
its full bigneſs (which you may know by its outſide 
parting as if it would run), you muſt then draw it out 
of the ground, and not cut them off, leaving the ſtalk 
in the ground, as is by ſome practiſed; and if they are 
deligned for preſent uſe, you may cut them out of their 
leaves; but if deſigned to keep, you ſhould preſerve their 
leaves about them, and put them into a cool place; the 
belt time for pulling them is in a morning, before the 


lun hath exhaled the moiſture ; for cauliflowers pulled 


in the heat of the day, loſe that firmneſs which they 
naturally have, and become tough. 

But to return to our ſecond crop (the plants being 
raiſed and managed as was directed for the early crop, 
until the end of October), you mult then prepare ſome 

ds, either to be covered with glaſs-frames, or arched 


beds ſhould have ſome dung laid at the bottom, about 
lx inches or a foot thick, according to the ſize of your 
plants; for if they are ſmall, the bed ſhould be thicker 
of dung to bring them forward, and ſo vice verſa; this 


dung ſhould be beat down cloſe with a fork, in order 
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it ; then lay ſome good freſh earth about four or five 
inches thick thereon, in which you ſhould plant your 
plants about two inches and a half ſquare, obſerving to 
ſhade and water them until they have taken new 643g — 
you mult not keep your coverings cloſe, for the warmth 


of the dung will occaſion a large damp in the bed, 
which, if pent in, will greatly injure the plants. When 


your plants have taken root, you muſt give them as 


much free open air as poſſible, by keeping the glaſſes 
off in the day-time as much as the weather will permit; 
and 1n the night, or at ſuch times as the glaſſes require 
to be kept on, raiſe them up with props to let in freſh 
air, unleſs in froſty weather; at which time the glaſſes 
ſhould be covered with mats, ſtraw, peaſe-haulm, &c. 
but this is not to be done but in very hard froſts; you 
muſt alſo obſerve to guard them againſt great rain, 
which in winter time is very hurtful to them, but in 
mild weather, if the glaſſes are kept on, they ſhould be 


propped to admit freſh air; and if the under leaves 


row yellow and decay, be ſure to pick them off: for 
if the weather ſhould prove very bad in winter, ſo that 
you ſhould be obliged to keep them cloſe covered for 
two or three days together, as it ſometimes happens, 
theſe decayed leaves will render the incloſed air very 
noxious; and the plants perſpiring pretty much at that 
time, are often deſtroyed in vaſt quantities, 

In the beginning of February, if the weather be mild, 
you muſt begin to harden your plants by degrees, that 
they may be prepared for tranſplantation: the ground 
where you intend to plant your cauliflowers out (which 
ſhould be quite open from trees, &c. and rather moiſt 
than dry), having been well dunged and dug, ſhould 
be ſown with radiſhes a week or fortnight before you 


intend to plant out your cauliflowers : the ſowing of 


radiſhes is particularly mentioned, becauſe if there are 


not ſome radiſhes amongſt them, and the month of May 


ſhould prove hot and. dry, as it ſometimes happens, the 
fly will ſeize your cauliflowers, and eat their leaves full 
of holes, to their prejudice, and ſometimes their deftruc- 
tion; whereas, if there are radiſhes upon the ſpot, the 
flies will take to them, and never meddle with the cau- 
liflowers ſo long as they laſt: indeed, the gardeners 
near London mix ſpinach with their radiſh-ſeed, and ſo 
have a double crop; which is an advantage where 
ground is dear, or where perſons are ſtraitened for room; 
otherwiſe it is very well to have only one crop amongſt 
the cauliflowers, that the ground may be cleared in time. 

Your ground being ready and the ſeaſon good, about 
the middle of February you may begin to plant out 
your cauliflowers : the diſtance which 1s generally al- 
lowed by the gardeners near London (who plaut other 
crops between their cauliflowers to ſucceed them, as 
cucumbers for pickling, and winter cabbages) is every 
other row four feet and a half apart, and the interme- 
diate rows two feet and a half, and two feet two inches 


diſtance in the rows; ſo that in the latter end of May 


or beginning of June (when the radiſhes and ſpinach 


are cleared off), they put in ſeeds of cucumbers for 
over with hoops, to be covered with mats, &c. Theſe p 


ickling, in the middle of the wide rows, at three feet 
and a half apart; and in the narrow rows plant cab- 
bages for winter uſe, at two feet two inches diſtance, 
ſo that theſe ſtand each of them exactly in the middle 
of the ſquare between four cauliflower plants; and theſe 
after the cauliflowers are gone off, will have full room 
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to grow, and the crop be hereby continued in a ſucceſ- arched horſe, whoſe legs are bowed by hard labour. 
ſion through the whole ſeaſon. 3 BRAULS, Indian cloths with blue and white ſtripes 

There are many people who are very fond of water- They are otherwiſe called turhante, becauſe they ſerve 
ing cauliflower plants in ſummer, but the gardeners to cover thoſe ornaments of the head, particularly on 
near London have almoſt wholly laid aſide this prac- the coaſt of Africa. 
tice, as finding a deal of trouble and charge to little BRAUN (George), in Latin Braunius, archdea. 
purpoſe; for if the ground be ſo very dry as not to pro- con of Dortmund, and dean of Notre Dame in Gra. 
duce tolerable good cauliflowers without water, it ſel- dibus, at Cologne. He publiſhed a Latin oration a. 
dom happens that watering of them makes them much gainſt the prieits guilty of fornication ; he alſo wrote 
better; and when once they have been watered, if it is the Life of Jeſus Chriſt, that of the Holy Virgin, and 
not conſtantly continued, it had been much better for a controverſial treatiſe againſt the Proteſtants; but his 
them if they never had any; as alſo, if it be given them chief work is the Theatrum Urbium, in ſeveral volumes 
in the middle of the day, it rather helps to ſcald them: folio. | | 
ſo that, upon the whole, if care be taken to keep the BRAUNA, a town of Germany, in Bavaria, ſeated 
earth drawn up to their ſtems, and clear them from e- on the river Inn. It has a ftrong fortreſs : notwith. 
very thing that grows near them, that they may have ſtanding, it was taken by the Auſt 
free open air, you will find that they will ſucceed bet- Long. 13. 3. N. Lat. 48. 10. 
ter without than with water, where any of theſe cau- BRAUNSBURG, a town of Poland, in Regal 
tions are not ſtrictly obſerved. | Pruſſia, with a very commodious harbour, and belong. 

But in order to have a third crop of cauliflowers, you ing to the king of Pruſſia, It is ſeated near the Bal. 
ſhould make a ſlender hot-bed in February, in which tic ſea, in E. hr; 20. O. N. Lat. 54. 15. | 
you ſhould ſow the ſeeds, covering them a quarter of BRAUNSFIELD, a town of Germany, inthe circle 


an inch thick with light mould, and covering the bed of the Upper Rhine, and country of Solmes, witha hang. 


with glaſs-frames. When the plants are come up, and ſome palace or caſtle. E. Long. 8. 32. N. Lat. 50. 22, 
have gotten four or five leaves, you ſhould prepare an- BRAVO, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands on the 
other hot-bed to prick them into, which may be about coaſt of Africa, remarkable for its excellent wines, and 
two inches ſquare ; and in the beginning of April har- inhabited by Portugueſe. The land is very high, and 
den them by degrees, to fit them for tranſplanting, conſiſts of mountains which look like pyramids, It 
which ſhould be done the middle of that month, at the abounds in Indian corn, gourds, water-melons, pota- 


diſtance directed for the ſecond crop, and muſt be ma- toes, horſes, aſſes, and hogs. There is alſo plenty of 


naged accordingly: theſe (if the ſoil is moiſt where fiſh on the coaſt, and the iſland produces ſalt- petre. 
they are planted, or the ſeaſon cool and moiſt) will pro- W. Long. 25. 35. N. Lat. 14. o. | 
duce good cauliflowers about a month after the ſecond BRAO, a town of Africa, on the coaſt of Ajan, with 
crop is gone, whereby their ſeaſon will be greatly pro- a pretty good harbour. It is an independant place, 
longed. and is about 80 miles diſtant from Magadoxo. E. Long, 
There is alſo a fourth crop of cauliflowers, which is 41. 35. N. Lat. 1. o. 
raiſed by ſowing the ſeed about the 234 of May; and BRAURONIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival in 
being tranſplanted, es hath been before directed, will honour of Diana, ſurnamed Brauronia, from its having 
produce good cauliff wers in a kindly ſeaſon and good been obſerved at Brauron, an Athenian borough. This 
ſoil after Michaelmes, and continue through October feſtival was celebrated once in five years, being ma- 
and November, and, if the ſeaſon permit, often a great naged by ten men, called in Greek [Cieropoioi]. The 
part of December. victim offered in ſacrifice was a goat, and it was cuſ- 
All the ſpecies of cabbage are ſuppoſed to be hard tomary for certain men to ſing one of Homer's Iliads. 
of digeſtion, to afford little nouriſhment, and to pro- The molt remarkable perſons at this ſolemnity were 


duce flatulencies, though probably on no very good young virgins, habited in yellow gowns, and conſe- 


foundation. They tend ſtrongly to putrefaction, and crated to Diana. It was unlawful for any of them to 
run into this ſtate ſooner than almoſt any other vege- be above ten or under five years of age. 
table; when putrefied, their ſmell is likewiſe the moſt BRAWN, the fleſh of a boar ſouced or pickled: 
offenſive, greatly reſembling that of putrefied animal for which end the boar ſhould be old ; becauſe the older 
| ſubſtances. A decoction of them is ſaid to looſen the he is, the more horny will the brawn be.—The me- 
belly. Of all theſe plants cauliflower is reckoned the thod of preparing brawn 1s as follows : The boar be- 
eaſieſt of digeſtion. The white is the moſt fetid, and ing killed, it is the fliches only, without the legs, that 
the red moſt emollient or laxative; a decoction of this are made brawn; the bones of which are to be taken 
laſt is recommended for ſoftening acrimonious hu- out, and then the fleſh ſprinkled with ſalt, and laid in 2 
mours in ſome diſorders of the breaſt, and in hoarſe- tray, that the blood may drain off: Then it is to be 
neſs. The red cabbage is chiefly uſed for pickling. ſalted a little, and rolled up as hard as poſſible. The 
In ſome countries they bury the white cabbage length of the collar of brawn, ſhould be as much as 
when full grown in the autumn, and thus preſerve it one ſide of the boar will bear, ſo that when rolled up 
all winter. The Germans cut them to pieces, and, it will be nine or ten inches diameter. . 
along with ſome aromatic herbs and ſalt, preſs them The collar being thus rolled up, is to be boiled in 
cloſe down in a tub where they ſoon ferment, and are a copper, or large Ae till it is ſo tender, that you 
eaten under the name of Sour-crout. See that article. can run a ſtraw through it; then ſet it by, till It 15 
BRASSICAVIT, or Brxacnicavir, in the menage, thorough cold, and put it into the following pickle. 
is a horſe whoſe fore-legs are naturally bended arch- To every gallon of water, put a handful or two 0 
wiſe : being ſo called by way of diſtinction from an ſalt, and as much wheat-bran ; Boil them 5 
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then drain the bran as clear as you can from the li- 
and when the liquor is quite cold, put the 

brawn into it. 5 : | f | 
BRAY (Sir J a celebrated architect and 
litician, was the ſecond ſon of Sir Richard Bray, one 
of the privy- council to king Henry VI. Sir Reginald 
was inſtrumental in the advancement of king Henry 
VII. to the throne of England; and was greatly in the 
favours of that prince, who beſtowed honours and 
wealth upon him. His ſkill in architecture appears 
from Henry VII. 's chapel at Weſtminſter, and the 
chapel of St George at Windſor, as he had a principal 
concern and direction in the building of the former, 
and the finiſhing and bringing to perfection the latter, 
to which he was alio a liberal benefactor. In the 
middle of the ſouth ale of the above chapel, is a ſpaci- 
ous chapel built by him, and ſtill called by his name. 
He died in 1501; and was interred in the above cha- 
pel, probably under the ſtone where lies Dr Waterland; 
for, on opening the vault for that gentleman, who died 


in 1740, a leaden coffin of ancient form was found, 


which, by other appearances, was judged to be that of 
Sir Reginald, and was, by order of the dean, immedi- 
atcly arched over. | 

PAV (Dr Thomas), an eminent, learned, and pious 
divine, was born at Marton, in Shropſhire, in the year 
1656, and educated at Oxford. He was at length pre- 
ſented to the vicarage of Over-Whitacre, in Warwick- 
ſhire; and, in 1690, to the rectory of Sheldon, where 
he compoſed his Catechetical Lectures; which procured 
him ſuch reputation, that Dr Compton, biſhop of Lon- 
don, pitched upon him as a proper perſon to model the 
infant church of Maryland, and eſtabliſh it upon a ſo- 
lid foundation, and for that purpoſe he was inveſted 
with the office of commiſſary. He now engaged in ſe- 
veral noble undertakings. He procured ſums to be 
raiſed for purchaſing ſmall libraries for the uſe of the 
poor miniſters in the ſeveral parts of our plantations : 
and the better to promote this deſign, he publiſhed two 
books; one entitled Bibliotheca parochialis, or a ſcherge 
of ſuch theological and other heads as ſeem requiſite 
to be peruſed or occaſionally conſulted by the clergy, 
together with a catalogue of books which may be pro- 
itably read on each of thoſe points; the other, Apoſ- 
tolical charity, its nature and excellency conſidered. 
He endeavoured to get a fund eſtabliſhed for the pro- 
pagation of the goſpel, eſpecially among the unculti- 
vated Indians; and by his means a patent was obtained 
tor erecting the corporation called The ſociety for the 
propagation of the goſpel. He, by his induſtry, pro- 
cured relief for priſoners ; and formed the plan for the 
ſociety for the reformation of manners, charity-ſchools, 
Kc. He wrote, 1. his Martyrology, or Papal uſur- 
pation, in one volume folio; 2. Directorium miſſionariums; 
and other works. This excellent man died in 1730, 
aged 73. | 

VRAY, a port-town of Ireland, in the county of 

Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, ſeated on St 
George's cl 


1annel, eight miles ſouth of Dublin. W. 
Long. 6. 16. N. Lat: 53. 8. 


Bray ſur Seine, a town of France, in Champagne, 
and in Senonois, on the confines of Brie. E. Long. 
2. 15. N. Lat. 48. 35. . a 
O BRAYLE, D ſportſmen, a piece of leather ſlit 

Put upon the hawk's wing, to tie it up. 
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BRAZED, in heraldry, a term ſerving to deſcribe 
three cheverons, one claſping another. ; 


BRAZEN, ſomething conſiſting of braſs, or formed 


out of it. See BRASS. 
BRAZ EN Age. See AGE. 


Brazen Dißh, among miners, is the ſtandard by 


which the other diſhes are gauged, and is kept in the 
King's hall. 


BAZ EN Sea, in Jewiſh antiquity, one of the ſacred 


utenſils in the temple of Solomon. It was caſt in the 
plain of Jordan, and removed from thence into the in- 
ner court of the temple : where it was placed upon 12 
oxen, three of which looked towards each quarter of 
the world. It was ten cubits from the one brim to 
the other, five cubits in height, and 3o cubits in cir- 
cumference, and contained 3000 baths. The brim of 
it was perfectly round, and ſo it continued in the two 
upper cubits ; but, below the brim, in the three lower 
cubits, it was ſquare. It was a hand-breadth thick, 
and the brim was wrought like the brim of a cup, with 
flowers of lilies. About the body of this hnge veſſel 
there were two borders of engravings, being the heads 
of oxen in demi-rehief ; out of which ſome ſuppoſe the 
water iſſued, and that they were made as cocks and 
conveyances for that purpoſe.—This brazen or molten 
ſea, was deſigned for the prieſts to waſh themſelves in, 
before they performed the ſervice of the temple. The 
ſupply of water was through a pipe out of the well 


Etam; though ſome are of opinion, that it was con- 


ſtantly ſupplied with water by the Gibeonites. 
BRAZIER, an artificer who makes and deals in 

all kinds of braſs ware. This trade, as exerciſed in 
Britain, may be reckoned a branch of the ſmithery, 
though they ſeldom keep forges, except for brazing 
or ſoldering, and tinning the inſides of their veſſels, 
which they wofk up chiefly out of copper and braſs 
prepared rough to their hands. They conſiſt of a work- 
ing part, and a ſhop-keeping part, which latter many 
carry on to a great extent, dealing as well in all ſorts 
of iron and ſteel, as copper and braſs goods for houſe- 
hold furniture; and lately have tazen much into ſellin 
what is called French plate, made of a ſort of white 
metal, ſilvered and poliſhed to ſuch a degree that the 
eye cannot ſoon diſtinguiſh it from real ſilver. 


BRAZIL. See BraslL. 
BRAZING, the ſoldering or joining two pieces of 


iron together by means of thin plates of braſs, melted 


between the pieces that are to be joined. If the work 
be very fine, as when two leaves of a broken ſaw are 
to be brazed together, they cover it with pulverized 
borax, melted with water, that it may incorporate 
with the braſs powder, which 1s added to it : The 
Piece 1s then expoſed to the fire without touching the 
coals, and heated till the braſs is ſeen to run. 
BRAziNG is alſo the joining two pieces of iron toge- 
ther by beating them hot, the one upon the other, 
which is uſed for large pieces by farriers, &e. 
BRAZZA, a town and iſland on the coaſt of Dal- 
matia, in the gulph of Venice, oppoſite to Spalatto, 
and ſubje& to Venice. E. Long. 28. O. N. Lat. 43. 0. 
BREACH, in a general ſenſe, denotes a break or 


rupture in ſome part of a fence or incloſure, whether 


owing to time or violence. —Inundations, or overflow- 
ings of lands, are frequently owing to breaches in the 
dikes or ſeca-banks, Dagenham breach is famous; it 
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a very high tide. The force wherewith it burſt in upon 
the neighbouring level tore up a large channel or paſ- 
ſage for water 100 yards wide, and in ſome places 20 
feet deep, by which a multitude of ſubterraneous trees 
that had been buried many ages before were laid bare. 

Breacn, in fortification, a gape made in any part 
of the works of a town by the cannon or mines of the 
beſiegers, in order to make an attack upon the place. 
To make the attack more difficult, the beſieged ſow 
the breach with crow-feet, or ſtop it with chevaux de 
frize. A practicable breach, is that where the men 
may mount and make a lodgment, and ought to be 15 
or 20 fathoms wide. The beſiegers make their way 
to it, by covering themſelves with gabions, earth- 


bags, &c. 


BREAC, in a legal ſenſe, is where a perſon breaks 


through the condition of a bond or covenant ; on an 
action upon which, the breach mult be aſſigned: And 
this aſſignment muſt not be general, but particular, as, 
in an action of covenant for not repairing houſes, it 
ought to be aſſigned particularly what is the want of 
reparation ; and in ſuch certain manner, that the de- 


8 fendant may take an iſſue. 


BREAD, a maſs of dough kneaded and baked in an 
oven. See Baxtr, 'BaxinG, and BARM. 

The grains of all vegetables are almoſt entirely 
compoſed of ſubſtances very proper for the nouriſhment 
of animals; and amongſt grains thoſe which contain a 
farinaceous matter are the molt agreeable and moſt nu- 
tritive. | 

Man, who appears to be deſigned by nature to eat 
of all ſubſtances which are capable of nouriſhing him, 
and ſtill more of vegetables than animals, has, from 


time immemorial, and in all parts of the earth, uſed 


farinaceous grains as the principal baſis of his food: 
but as theſe grains cannot be without difficulty eaten 
by men in their natural ſtate, this active and intelligent 
animal has gradually found means not only to extract 
the farinaceous part, that is, the only nutritive part 
of theſe grains, but alſo to prepare it ſo that it be- 
comes a very agreeable and wholeſome aliment, ſuch 
as the bread we now generally eat. 
Nothing appears fo eaſy at firſt ſight as to grind 
corn, to make a paſte with the flour and water, and 
to bake this paſte in an oven. They who are accuſ- 
tomed to enjoy the advantages of the fineſt human in- 
ventions, without reflecting on the labour it has coſt 
to complete them, think all theſe operations common 
and trivial. However, it appears very certain, that 
far a long time men no otherwiſe prepared their corn 
than by boiling and forming compact viſcuous cakes, 
not very agreeable to the taſte, and of difficult digeſ- 
tion, before they were able to make bread of good taſte 
and quality, as we have now, It was neceſſary to in- 
vent and complete ingenious machines for grinding corn, 
and ſeparating the pure flour with little trouble and la- 
bour ; and that inquiries, or rather ſome happy chance, 
which ſome obſerving perſon availed himſelf of, ſhould 
diſcover, that flour mixed with a certain quantity of 
water is ſuſceptible of a fermentation, which almoſt 
entirely deſtroys its viſcidity, heightens its taſte, and 
renders it proper to make a light bread, very agree- 
able to the taſte, and of eaſy digeſtion. 
This eſſential operation, on which the good quality 
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of bread depends, is entirely of the province | 
miltry, It would add to the Koni ofthe Mg 
tivators of chemiſtry, to attribute to them ſo uſefy] 9 
important a diſcovery; but, unhappily, it is too pro. 
bable that they had no ſhare in it. The ancient che. 
miſts were engaged in other purſuits than that of bread 
and other common objects. They hoped to make 
gold; and what is bread in compariſon with gold? 

However that be, to the fortunate invention of rai. 
ſing the paſte before baking we owe the perfection 
of the art of making bread. This operation conſiſts 
in keeping ſome paſte or dough, till by a peculiar ſpi- 
rituous fermentation it ſwells, rarefies, and acquires 4 
ſmell and taſte quick, pungent, ſpirituous, ſomewhat 
ſour, and rather diſagreeable. This fermented dough 
is well worked with ſome freſh dough, which is by that 
mixture, and moderate heat, diſpoſed to a fimilar but 
leſs advanced fermentation than that above-mentioneg. 
By this fermentation the dough is attenuated, and di. 
vided; air is introduced into it, which, being incapable 
of diſengaging itſelf from the tenacious and ſolid paſte, 
forms in it ſmall cavities, raiſes and ſwells it: hence 
the ſmall quantity of fermented paſte which diſpoſes 
the reſt to ferment, is called /eaver, from the French 
word lever, ſignifying to raiſe. 

When the dough is thus raiſed, it is in a proper ſtate 
to be put into the oven; where, while it is baked, it 
dilates itſelf ſtill more by the rarefaction of the air, 
and of the ſpirituous ſubſtance it contains, and it forms 
a bread full of eyes or cavities, conſequently light, and 


entirely different from the heavy, compact, viſcuous, 


and indigeſted maſſes made by baking unfermented 


dough. 

The invention of beer, or wine of grains, furniſhes 
a new matter uſeful] in the making of bread. This 
matter is the froth which forms upon the ſurface of 
theſe liquors during fermentation. When it is mixed 
with dough, it raiſes it better and more quickly than 
ordinary leaven. It is called yea or harm. By means 
of this, the fineſt, lighteſt bread is made. It often 
happens, that bread made with leaven dough has a 
ſouriſn and not agreeable taſte ; which may proceed 
from too great a quantity of leaven, or from leaven in 
which the fermentation has advanced too far. This in- 
convenience does not happen to bread made with yealt; 
becauſe the fermentation of this ſubſtance is not too far 
advanced, or becauſe more attention 1s given to that 
finer bread. x 

It may be aſked, Why, ſince dough is capable of 
fermenting ſpontaneouſly and ſingly, as we ſee from 
the leaven, a ſubſtance is added to diſpoſe it to ferment! 
The true reaſon is, That all the parts of a fermenting 
ſubſtance do not ferment at the ſame time, nor to the 
ſame degree ; ſo that ſome parts of this ſubſtance have 
finiſhed their fermentation, while others have not yet 
begun. 'The fermentable liquors which contain much 
ſugar, as hydromel, and muſt of wines, give proofs 
this truth; for, after theſe liquors have become ver) 
vinous, they have {till very diſtinctly a ſaccharine taſte: 
but all ſaccharine matter is ſtill ſuſceptible of ferment? 
tion; and, in fact, if vinous hydromel, or mult, or eben 
new beer, be diſtilled, ſo that all their ardent ſpirit ſhal 
be ſeparated, and the reſiduums diluted with water, ** 
ſhall ſee a ſecond fermentation take place, and à ne- 
quantity of ardent ſpirit formed. The 
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B R. E 
me thing preciſely happens to dough, and ſtill 
— from. its viſcolity and want of fluidity ; 
ſo that if it be left to ferment alone, and without the 
help of leaven, as the fermentation proceeds very ſlowly 
and ſucceſſively, the parts which ferment firſt will have 
become four and vapid before all the reſt. be ſufficiently 
attenuated and changed, by which the bread will ac- 
tire a diſagreeable taſte. | 39 2 

A mixture of a ſmall quantity of leaven with dough 
eſſe&tually prevents this inconvenience ; becauſe the ef- 
{-& of this leaven, and of all fermenting ſubſtances, is 
to diſpoſe to a ſimilar fermentation all matters capable 
of it, with which it is mixed; or rather, by means of 
leaven, the fermentation of all the parts of ſuch ſub- 
{ances is effected more nearly at the ſame time. 

Bread well raiſed and baked differs from unfermented 
bread, not only in being leſs compact, lighter, and of 
a more agreeable taſte, but alſo in being more eaſily 
miſcible with water, with which it does not form a viſ- 
cous maſs, which circumſtance is of great importance 
in digeſtion. 

e It is obſervable, that without bread, or ſomewhat 
Med, 
| Janders, having no corn of their own, make a ſort of 
hread of their dried fiſhes, and of the inner rind of the 
pine, which ſeems to be uſed, not ſo much for their 
nouriſhment, as for ſupplying a dry food. For this 
mankind ſeem to have an univerſal appetite, rejecting 
bland, ſlippery, and mucilaginous foods. This is not 
commonly accounted for, but ſeems to depend on very 
imple principles. The preparation of our food depends 
on the mixture of the animal fluids in every ſtage. A- 
mong others the ſaliva is neceſſary, which requires dry 
food as a neceſſary ſtimulus to draw it forth, as bland, 
ſlippery, fluid aliments are too inert, and make too ſhort 
ſtay in the mouth, to produce this effect, or to cauſe a 
ſufficient degree of manducation to emulge that liquor. 


animal food, which otherwiſe would be too quickly 
ſwallowed. For blending the oil and water of our food 
nothing is ſo fit as bread, aſſiſted by a previous man- 
ducation. For which purpoſe, bread is of like neceſ- 
ity in the ſtomach, as it is proper that a ſubſtance of 
lolid conſiſtence ſhould be long retained there. Now 
the animal fluids muſt be mixed with our aliments, in 
order to change the aceſcency it undergoes. But li- 
quid foods would not attain this end, whereas the ſo- 
id ſtimulates and emulges the glands of the ftomach. 
The bread then appears to be exceedingly proper, be- 
ng bulky without too much ſolidity, and firm with- 
out difficulty of ſolution. : 

Among the ancients we meet with various denomi- 
nations of bread; as, 1. Panis filigineus, called alſo 
mudus, athleticus, iſungia, coliphius, and robvs, an- 
lwering to our white bread ; being made of the pureſt 
four of the beſt wheat, and only uſed by the richer 
wt 3. Paris ſecundus or ſecundarius, called alſo ſmi- 
lacens or ſmilagineus, the next in purity; being made 
ef fine flour, only all the bran not ſifted out. 2. Au- 
, called alſo fyncomiſtus and confuſaneus, made of 
tne whole ſubſtance of the wheat, without either re- 
trenching the finer flour or coarſer bran ; anſwering to 
0 houſehold bread. 4. Cacabaceus, apparently the 
ame with what was otherwiſe denominated fordidus, as 
. to dogs; furfuraceus, furfureus, or fur- 
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of this form, no nation ſeems to live. Thus the Lap- - 


For this reaſon we commonly uſe dry bread along with 
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furativus, becauſe made in great part of bran; and, Bread. 


in the middle age, bi//us, on account of its brownneſs ; 
ſometimes alſo leibo. There were other ſorts of bread, 
denominated from the manner in which they were 
made, or the uſes they were applied to; as, 1. The 
militaris, which was prepared by the ſoldiers and offi- 
cers in camp with their own hands ; for which purpoſe 
ſome had hand-mills, others pounded the corn in a 
mortar, and baked it on the coals. 2. Clibanites, that 
baked in an oven, by way of contradiſtintion from 
that baked on the hearth or under the embers. 3. That 
called ſubcineritius, or ſub cinere coctus; ſometimes alſo 
reverſatus, becauſe it was to be turned in the baking. 
4. Nauticus, anſwering to our ſea-biſcuit, and denomi- 
nated accordingly bis coctus, becauſe baked ſeveral times 
over to make 1t keep the longer. Other kinds of bread 

were denominated from their qualities and accidents; 

as, 1. The panis ſiccus, that which had been long ba- 
ked; ſuch as were the bis coctus, naval and whos: Foe 
bread. 2. Madidus, a ſort made of rye or bear, ſome- 


times alſo made of fine flour, wherewith they ſmeared 


their faces, by way of a coſmetic, to render them 
imooth. 3. Acidus, or ſour bread, which was acidu- 
lated with vinegar. 4. Azymas, that unleavened or un- 
fermented. « | 
The French have alſo a great variety of breads; as 
queen's bread, alamode bread, bread de Segovie, de 
Gentillay, quality-bread, &c. all prepared in peculiar 
manners by the bakers of Paris. 'The bread de Gonefle 
excels all others, on account of the waters at Goneſle, a 
town three leagues from Paris. It is light, and full of 
eyes, Which are the marks of its goodneſs. Pain de me- 
nage, is that which each family bakes for itſelf. Spice- 
bread, pain d' epice, denotes bread baked and iced over 
with the ſcum taken off ſugar in refining houſes ; it is 
ſometimes alſo made with honey and other ſorts of ſeaſon- 
ing, and anſwers to what the ancients call panis mellitus. 
Among ns, bread is chiefly divided into white, 
wheaten, and houſehold; differing only in degrees of 
purity. In the firſt, all the bran is ſeparated; in the ſe- 
cond, only the coarſer ; in the third, none at all: fo 
that fine bread is made only of flour; wheaten bread, 
of flour and a mixture of the finer bran ; and houſe- 
hold, of the whole ſubſtance of the grain, without ta- 
king out either the coarſe bran or fine flour. We alſo 


meet with ſymnel bread, manchet or roll bread, and 


French bread : which are only ſo many denominations 
of the fineſt and whiteſt bread, made of the pureſt flour; 
except that in roll-bread there is an addition of milk; 
and in French bread, of eggs and butter alſo. In Lan- 
caſhire, and ſeveral of the northern counties of Eng- 
land, they have ſeveral ſorts of oaten bread; as, 1. The 
bannock, which is an oat- cake, kneaded only with wa- 
ter, and baked on the embers. 2. Clap-bread, which 
is made into thin hard cakes. 3. Bitchineſs bread, which 
is made of thin batter, and made into thin ſoft oat- 
cakes. 4. Riddle-cakes, which are thick and ſour, have 
but little leaven, and are kneaded ſtiff. And, 5. Jan- 
nock, which is oaten bread made up into loaves. Add 
to theſe, peaſe-bread, much uſed in many parts of Scot- 
land; being bread conſiſting either wholly of the flour 
of peaſe, or of this and oat-meal mixed: the dough, 
ſometimes leavened, ſometimes made only with water, 
is formed either into banrocks or cakes, and baked over 
the embers; or into what they call baps, i. e. a _ 
| | 0 
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of flattiſh rolls, and baked in the oven. In the ſta- 


— tute of aſſize of bread and ale, 51 Hen. III. mention 
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is made of waſte]-bread, cocket-bread, and bread of 
treet; which anſwer to the three kinds of bread now in 
uſe, called white, wheaten, and houſehold bread. In re- 
ligious houſes, they heretofore diſtinguiſhed bread by 
the names Eſquires bread, panis armigerorum ; monks 
bread, paris conventualis; boys bread, panis puerorum ; 
and ſervants bread, paris famulorum, called alſo paris 
ſervientalis. A like diſtribution obtained in the houſe- 
holds of nobles and princes; where, however, we find 
ſome other denominations; as, meſſengers bread, paris 


nuncius, that given to meſſengers as a reward of their 


labour; court bread, paris curialis, that allowed by the 
lord for the maintenance of his houſehold ; eleemoſy- 
nary bread, that diſtributed to the poor by way of alms. 


Ir is for the intereſt of the community that the food 
of the poor ſhould be as various as poſſible, that, in 
times of dearth and ſcarcity of the ordinary kinds, they 
may not be without ready and cheap reſources. To the 
diſcovery of ſuch reſources ſeveral benevolent philoſo- 
phers having ſucceſsfully turned their inquiries, we ſhall 
lay before the reader the reſult of their experiments. 

I. Bread of Potatoes . Potatoes, previouſly depri- 
ved of their ſkin, cut into thin ſlices, and put between 
paper, will dry in a heat ſomewhat leſs than 35 of 

eaumur's thermometer; and, when thus dried, they 
will preſerve their white colour. By this proceſs they 
loſe about two thirds of their weight, and they may 
then be reduced to a fine powder. A little of this pow- 
der thrown upon the fire {ends out a ſmoke, accompa- 
nied with a ſmell reſembling burnt bread. As this ſmell 
is perceived from all farinaceous vegetables when treated 
in the ſame manner, Mr Parmentier thinks it may be 
conſidered as the characteriſtic of the preſence of an 
_amylaceous matter. This ſmell does not, however, he 
obſerves, ariſe from the amylaceous or fibrous part ſe- 
parately, but from both taken together. The powder 
of potatoes, obtained in the manner deſcribed above, 
has the ſmell and taſte of wheat; and, like it, is de- 
voured by rats and mice : but, even when moſt finel 
powdered, it has not the feel or brightneſs of the flour 
of wheat; although, on a chemical analyſis, it yields the 
ſame products. It is alſo nutritious, and keeps well for 
a long time. , | 

Finding ſo 
wheat and what may be called the meal of potatoes, 
Mr Parmentier next endeavoured to make bread of 
them when mixed in different proportions. His trials 
were made with one fourth, one third, one half, and 
two thirds, of the potato-meal, the remainder bein 
flour from wheat. Theſe proportions, with the addition 
of a little ſalt and yeſt, yielded bread which was well 
taſted, but which had fermented little, was brown, and 
covered with hard brown cruſts. Bread made from the 
meal of potatoes alone, with the addition of ſalt and 
yeſt, was eatable, but very heavy, unfermented, and ex- 
ceedingly brown. This bread, from the meal of pota- 
toes alone, was apt to crumble into powder. To give 
it more adheſion, he mixed with the meal a decoction 
of bran, or a mixture of honey and water; either of 


which made it lighter and more fermented : it obtained 


alſo a cruſt of a golden colour, became well taſted, and 


ſufficiently adheſive. Mr Parmenticr obtained bread 
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tato-meal. He concludes, therefore, with recommend 


wheat, by a mixture of the following four ſubſtances, 


eat a ſimilarity between the meal of 
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alſo, well fermented, and of a good colour and f 
from a mixture of raw 3 with meal of = e, 
or potato- meal, with the addition of yeſt and (alt. eat, 

Potatoes, when uſed for making bread, are not 

dily diſpoſed to ferment; without which, bread is 
inſipid, and not eafily digeſted. But Mr Parmenti, 
found, from a variety of experiments, that good _ 
might be made from equal quantities of flour and A 


New | 


ing the mixture of potatoes, in times of ſcarcity with 
the flour of wheat, inſtead of employing rye, | 
oats, as has frequently been done. 

When grain is altogether wanting; he rec | 
the uſe of bread nd by ive» a 3 of the — 
ous powder of potatoes and of their pulp, this mixture 
being fermented with leaven, or with honey. The meal 
of this root, when diluted with hot water, acquires a 
tenacious and gluey conſiſtence. However fair the meal 
of potatoes may be, it always gives a grey colour to 
the bread made by mixing it with the flour of wheat: 
but a mixture of the pulp of potatoes with the flour of 
wheat does not produce brown-coloured bread. 

Mr Parmentier made bread, very much like that of 


barley, or 


viz. tour ounces of amylaceous powder of potatoes, one 
dram of mucilage extracted from barley, one dram of 
the bran of rye, and a dram and a half of glutinous 
matter dried and powdered. 

2. BREAD from different Vegetables not commonly in in 
Uſe *. Although horſe-chefaut has not hitherto been mir 
employed, yet it is certain that wholeſome bread, with. "7 
out any bitterneſs, may be obtained from it. Mr Par. , 


fu 


mentier adviſes, that the fruit, after the ſkin is taken A 
off, and the juice preſſed from it, be made into a paſte, /it 
This maſs muſt be diluted in water, and then rained 4 8 
through a ſieve. A milky- coloured liquor is thus ſepa- * nd 3 
rated, which, on ſtanding, depoſits a fine powder. This, un 
being dried, is without either ſmell or taſte, and very fit «i 
for aliment; the maſs from which it is procured re. 5 
taining the bitterneſs of the fruit, | 

The roots of the bryona, when treated in the ſame 
manner, yielded a ſimilar white powder. By the ſame 
treatment alſo, fine, white, inſipid, inodorous powders power 
may be procured from the roots of the iris, gladiolus, made 
ranunculus, fumaria, arum, dracunculus, mandragora, 
colchicum, filipendula, and helleborus; plants which 
grow ſpontaneouſly, and in great abundance. 

Of acorns bread has frequently been made ; and to 
this day, in ſome countries, they are in common uſe, 
The method of preparation which Mr Parmentier re. 
commends, is, that they be deprived of their cover by 
boiling, then dried and powdered, and afterwards bb. 
ked in the ſame manner as the flour of wheat. When 
fully ripe, and made into a paſte, they were deprived 
of their aftringency by merely preſſing their juice fron 
them. The maſs remaining after the preſſure, when 
dried, was eaſily reduced to a fine powder by no meant 
diſagreeable. 

The gramen caninum arvenſe, in its appearance, 2, 
proaches to corn; and ſome naturaliſts have conſidert 
it as the original ſpecies from which all our gra 
produced. Its roots are ſweet-taſted, and have 0g 
been employed in making ptiſans. In the prepare 
of them for bread, it is only neceſſary that the root 


ſhould be cleanſed, cut ſmall, dried, and . I 
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owder, Mr Parmentier obſerves, does not diſſolve in 
— cold water or ſpirits; but it does in boiling water, 
which it renders thick and cloudy, and, upon cooling, 
the whole maſs obtains a gelatinous conſiſtence. Upon 
\ chemical analyſis, it yields an acid empyreumatic oil, 
which poſſeſſes a Gngular odour, reſembling that which 
is perceived on burning the plant. The ſpongy re- 
ſiduum, calcined in the air, gives a fixed alcali. Theſe 
roperties inconteſtably prove, that it contains an amy- 
He. (4) matter ſimilar to that of grain, which ap- 
cars to be the nutritive part of vegetables. This amy- 
aceous matter, formed into a jelly, and diffuſed in water, 
keeps for a long time without. ſuffering any change; 
it then turns acid, and at length putrefies. | 
The amylaceous matter of acrid and poiſonous plants, 
although innocent and nutritive, cannot be converted 


ſobſtance. In times of great ſcarcity, common bran 
will anſwer the purpoſe : but when potatoes are to be 
had, the addition of a proper proportion of theſe is to 
be preferred. | ny x 
Mr Parmentier gives an account of the bread which 
he obtained from the amylaceous powders of the dif- 
ferent vegetables mentioned above, with the addition 
of potatoes and a ſmall quantity of common leaven of 
grain, This bread appeared in general to be well fer- 
mented ; it was of a good white colour, and free from 
any diſagreeable odour : but to the taſte it was ſome- 
what infipid; which, however, he imagines, might have 
been corrected by the addition of a proper quantity 
of ſalt. 

As the reſources againſt ſcarcity here pointed out 
can be procured only at particular ſeaſons, the author 
propoſes a method for preſerving the matter thus ob- 
tained. For this purpoſe, he adviſes, that bread prepa- 
red in the manner mentioned above ſhould be carefully 
dried, reduced to powder, and then kept in a cloſe caſk. 
By this means, he is of opinion that it may be preſer- 
ved for a very long time, and will always be ready to 
make an agreeable and wholeſome panada by the addi- 
tion of a little butter and ſalt. 

Mr Parmentier, in order to diſcover the degree of 
power wherewith this alimentary powder nouriſhed, 
made himſelf the ſubject of experiment; and found, 
that three ounces of it for dinner, and as much for ſup- 
per, made into panada with water, was a ſufficient 
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dear, infomuch that the poor people, in the country 


jnto bread without the addition of ſome mucilaginous 
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quantity of aliment for a day. From his diſcharge 
by ſtool while he uſed it, he had reaſon to believe that 


1t 18 almoſt totally alimentary. He concludes with 


recommending it not only as uſeful in times of ſcarcity, 
but as a proper ſubſtitute for ſea-biſcuit, and as a ſpe- 
cies of food well adapted for armies and hoſpitals. 


Bread. 


3. Cheap method of making wholefome Bx EAD, when . prom w 


wheat-flour 1s dear, by mixing turnip with it *, 


letter in the 


At the time I tried this method, bread was very Muſeum Ru- 


where I live, could hardly afford themſelves half a meal 
a day. This put me upon conſidering whether ſome 
cheaper method might not be found, than making it 
of wheat-meal, Turnips were at that time very plen- 
tiful. I had a number of them pulled, waſhed clean, 


ſticum et 


Commerciale 


- 


pared, and boiled; when they were become ſoft enough 


to maſh, I had the greateſt part of the water preſſed 


out of them, and afterwards had them mixed with an 


equal quantity in weight of coarſe wheat-meal ; the 
dough was then made in the uſual manner, with yeſt 
or barm, ſalt, water, &c. It roſe very well in the trough; 
and after being well kneaded, was formed into loaves, 
and put into the oven to be baked. I had at the ſame 
time ſome other bread made with common meal in the 
ordinary way. I baked my turnip-bread rather longer 
than the other. When they were drawn from the oven, 
I cauſed a loaf of each ſort to be cut; and found, on ex- 
amination, the turnip bread was ſweeter than the other, 
to the full as light and as white, but had a little taſte 
(though nowiſe diſagreeable) of the turnip. Twelve 
hours afterwards I taſted my turnip-bread again, when 
I found the taſte of the turnip in it ſcarce perceivable, 
and the ſmell quite gone off. On examining it when 
it had been baked 24 hours, had I not known that 
there were turnips in its compoſition, I ſhould not have 
imagined it: it had, it is true, a peculiar ſweetiſh taſte, 
but by no means diſagreeable; on the contrary, I ra- 
ther preferred it to the bread made of wheat-meal a- 
lone. After it had been baked 48 hours, it underwent 
another examination, when 1t appeared to me to be ra- 
ther ſuperior to the other; it eat freſher and moiſter, 
and had not at all abated in its good qualities : to be 
ſhort, it was ſtill very good after a week; and, as far as 
I could fee, kept as well as the bread made of common 
wheat-meal. $5 
« In my trials of this bread by the taſte, I was 
8 K 2 not 


(A) M. Beccari of the Bolognian academy has diſcovered in the flour of wheat two diſt inet ſubſtances. The one he 
ter us an animal or glutinous matter; the other, an amylaceous matter, or vegetable pajte. | 
The gluten has been ſuppoſed to be the nutritive part of corn, from its not diſſolving unleſs in vegetable acids; from 


ts aſſuming a ſpongy form in boiling water; from its ſuppoſed analogy to the animal lymph; and, laſtly, from the 
imilitude which the products it affords, on a chemical analyſis, bear to thoſe obtained from animal ſubſtances. M. Par- 
mentier, however, from various experiments, was led to conclude, with the celebrated Model of Peterſburg, that the 
gluten or animal matter of Beccari exiſts in the bran, and is not the nutritive part of the wheat. Having made experi- 
ments with four different kinds of flour, it appeared that the quantity of animal matter was always proportioned to 
the coarſeneſs of the flour. Hence, were this gluten the nutritive part, the coarſeſt bread, or that which contained 
moſt bran, would afford the greateſt quantity of nouriſhment. "The contrary of this, however, is now known to be fact, 
; he a'ylaceous part, or, as ſome have termed it, the fecula, of wheat and other vegetables, is a peculiar gum, not 
"able in ſpirit of wine, vinegar, or cold water. It contains more acid, and leſs water, than the ordinary gums, It is 
und in many of thoſe plants that make the nouriſhment of men and other animals. Hence Mr Parmentier concludes 
1 to be the nutritive matter. a | 
mw we are not to conſider the glutinous matter as the nutritious part of vegetables, yet it is a very neceſſary in- 
ring It is that which-preſerves the coheſion of the paſte in fermenting bread: it is that which forms the viſcid 
ei af and ſtops the air in fermentation ; gives the ſavoury taſte to bread; occaſions it to be light, to ferment, and 
10 ee the ſmall cells ſeen in it. It is found eſpecially near the cortical part of grain; and this accounts for its 
10 5 "0nd in the greateſt quantity in coarſe brown meal. It is this gluten which renders wbcat a ſuperior aliment 
© other Sralus and roots, 4 
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„ 
not ſatisſied with eating it by itſelf; J had ſome of it 
ſpread with butter; I taſted it with cheeſe; I eat of 
it toaſted and buttered, and finally in boiled milk and 


in ſoup: in all theſe forms it was very palataBle and 
good.“ 


BREAD in Medicine. Beſides the alimentary, bread 
has alſo medical, qualities. Decoctions, creams, and 
jellies of bread are directed in ſome diſpenſaries. Bread 
carefully toaſted, and infuſed or lightly boiled in wa- 
ter, imparts a deep colour, and a ſufficiently agreeable 
reſtringent taſte. This liquor, taken as common drink, 
has done good ſervice in a weak Jax ſtate of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines; and in bilious vomiting and purging, 
or the cholera morbus : examples are related in the E- 
dinburgh eſſays of ſeveral caſes of this kind cured by it, 
without the uſe of any other medicine. — In Weſtphalia 
there is a very coarſe bread eaten, which ſtill retains 
the opprobrious name given it by a French traveller, of 
Bonpournickel, „good for his horſe Mickel.“ It is the 
ſame with what the Romans called paris furfuraceus, 
or panis impurus, from its not being cleanſed from the 
huſk ; and paris ater, from the blackneſs of its colour: 
though we learn from Pliny, that the Romans for 300 
years knew no other bread. The Germans * make 
two ſorts of waters by diſtillation from this bread ; the 
one with, the other without, the addition of a ſpirituous 
liquor : to both which great virtues are aſcribed. 'That 
without any thing ſpirituous, is made out of the juice 
of craw-fiſh, may-dew, roſe-water, nutmegs, and ſaf- 
fron, diſtilled from a large quantity of this bread. This 
is eſteemed a great reſtorative, and given in hectic ha- 
bits. The other is diſtilled from this bread and Rhe- 
niſh wine, with nutmegs and cinnamon. This is given 
in all the diſorders of the ſtomach, vomiting, loſs 
of appetite, and other complaints of the fame kind : 
and beſides theſe, there is a ſpirit diſtilled from it by 
the retort in the dry way, which, when ſeparated from 
its fetid oil, is eſteemed a powerful ſudorifie, and very 
valuable medicine in removing impurities of the blood. 

Bread is alſo medicinal, applied externally, as is 
vulgarly known“. Mr Boyle aſſures us he drew a 
menſtruum from bread ſtronger than aquafortis, and 
which would act even upon glaſs itſelf f. 

 Bxeap- Tree, the Engliſh name of the artocarpus (B); 
the fruit of which not only ſerves as a ſubſtitute for 


bread among the inhabitants of O-Taheite | and the 


neighbouring iſlands, but alſo, variouſly dreſſed, compoſes 
the principal part-of their food. It grows on a tree 
that is about the ſize of a middling oak; its leaves are 
frequently a foot and an half long, of an oblong ſhape, 
deeply ſinuated like thoſe of the fig-tree, which they 
reſemble in colour and conſiſtence, and in the exſuding 
of a milky juice upon being broken. The fruit is about 
the ſize and ſhape of a new - born child's head; and the ſur- 
face is reticulated *, not much unlike a truffle ; it is co- 
yered with a thin ſkin, and has a core about as big as 
the handle of a ſmall knife. The eatable part lies be- 
tween the ſkin and the core; it is as white as ſnow, and 
ſomewhat of the conſiſtence of new bread ; it muſt be 
roaſted before it is eaten, being firſt divided into three or 
four parts; its taſte 1s inſi pid, with a ſlight ſweetneſs ſome- 
what reſembling that of the crumb of wheaten bread 


(5) A new genus of plants; ſo named from ar {panis) © bread,” and z«prog { frudus } © fruit,” and referred | 
to the monoecia monogynia of Linnzus, [ Forfteri Characteres, 51]. | | 


ie 


middling fort. Of the bread - fruit they alſo mak 


thered juſt before it is perfectly ripe; and being laid 


with leaves and heavy ſtones laid upon them; in thi 


3 
mixed with a Jeruſalem artichoke. This fruit! 
cooked in a kind of oven, which renders it ſoft 


ſomething like a boiled potatoe; not quite ſo 
ceous as a good one, but more ſo than thoſe 


„and 
farina. 
of the 


diſhes, by putting either water or the milk of _ 


coa nut to it, then beating it to a paſte wi 

peſtle, and afterwards nit it with ripe NE 

bananas, or the ſour paſte which they call 24515. ? 
The mahie, which is hkewiſe made to ſerve 28 3 

ſuccedaneum for ripe bread- fruit before the ſeaſon come 

on, is thus made: The fruit of the bread-tree is mg 


in heaps, is cloſely covered with leaves: in this ſtate 
it undergoes a fermentation, and becomes diſagreeab. 
ſweet; the core is then taken out entire, which is docs 
by gently pulling out the ſtalk, and the reſt of the 
fruit is thrown into a hole which is dug for that purpoſe 
generally in the houſes, and neatly lined in the hot. 
tom and ſides with graſs ; the whole is then covered 


ſtate it undergoes a ſecond fermentation, and become; 
ſour, after which it will ſuffer no change for many 
months. It 1s taken out of the hole as it is wanted for 
uſe; and being made into balls, it is wrapped up in leaves 
and baked : after it is dreſſed, it will keep five or fix 
weeks. It is eaten both cold and hot; and the natives 
ſeldom make a meal without it, though to Europeans 
the taſte is as diſagreeable as that of a pickled olive 
generally is the firſt time it is eaten. 

To procure this principal article of their food, (the 
bread - fruit), coſts theſe happy people no trouble or |: 
bour except climbing up a tree : the tree which pro- 
duces it does not indeed grow ſpontaneouſly ; but if a 
man plants ten of them in his life-time, which he may 
do in about an hour, he will as completely fulfil his 
duty to his own and future generations, as the native 
of our leſs temperate climate can do by ploughing in 
the cold of winter, and reaping in the ſummers heat, as 
often as theſe ſeaſons return; even if, after he has procured 
| bread for his preſent houſehold, he ſhould convert à 
ſurplus into money, and Jay it up for his children, 

Bees-BRERAD. Sec Apis, n* 12. par. ult. 

Caſſada-BREAD. See JATROPHA 

Earth BBA *. In the lordſhip of Moſcaw in g 
the Upper Luſatia, a ſort of white earth is found, of 00 
which the poor, urged by the calamities of the wars, 

which raged in thoſe parts, make bread. It is taken 
out of a hill where they formerly worked at ſaltpette. 
When the ſun has ſomewhat warmed this earth it cracks, 
and ſmall white globules proceed from it as meal; i 
does not ferment alone, but only when mixed vi 
meal. Mr Sarlitz, a Saxon gentleman, was pleaſed 
to inform us, that he has ſeen perſons who in a great 
meaſure lived upon it for ſome time. He aſſures us that 
he procured bread to be made of this earth alone, and 
of different mixtures of earth and meal; and that ht 
even kept ſome of this bread by him upwards of fa 
years: he further ſays, a Spaniard told him, that tus 
earth is alſo found near Geronne in Catalonia.” 

Euchariſt or Sacramental BxRAn, in the Proteſtant 

churches, is common leavened bread, in conformity to 


= _ - 7 . r 
the ancient practice. In the Romiſh maſs, a2y mold. 
| unleavene 


8 alſo Brew 


de 4² 
an 


.vened bread is uſed, particularly in the Gallican 
an” wi a ſort is ml ye for this purpoſe called 
ala a chanter, made of the pureſt wheaten flour preſ- 
ſed between two iron plates graven like wafer-moulds, 
being firſt rubbed with white wax to prevent the paſte 
from ſticking. The Greeks obſerve divers ceremonies 
jn their making the euchariſt bread. It is neceſſary 
the perſon who bakes it bave not lain with his wife 
the day before; or, if it be a woman, that ſhe have not 
converſed with her huſband. The Abyſſinians have an 
apartment in their churches for this ſervice, being a 
kind of ſacriſty. F. Sirmond, in his diſquiſition on a- 
zymous bread, ſhews from the counci] of Toledo, that 
anciently there were as many ceremonies uſed in the 
Latin church in the preparation of their unleavened 
bread as are ſtill retained in the eaſtern churches. He 
cites the example of Queen Radegonda, who diſtributed 
with her own hands, in the church, the bread which 
ſhe herſelf had made. It appears alſo from the diſ- 
pute of cardinal Humbert againſt the Greeks, that in 
the Latin church no bread was uſed for the euchariſt, 
but what was taken out of the ſacriſty, and had been 
made by the deacons, ſubdeacons, and even prieſts, 
who rehearſed ſevera] pſalms during the proceſs. 
Eccleſiaſtical writers enumerate other ſpecies of bread 
allotted for purpoſes of religion; as, 1. Calendarius, 


2. Prebendarius, the ſame with capitularis, that diſtri- 
buted daily to each prebendary or canon. 3. Benedictus, 
that uſually given to catechumens before baptiſm, in 
lieu of the euchariſtic bread, which they were incapable 
of partaking of. The panis benedictus was called alſo 
panagium and eulogium, being a ſort of bread bleſſed 
and conſecrated by the prieſt, whereby to prepare the 
catechumens ſor the reception of the body of Chriſt. 
The ſame was uſed afterwards, not only by catechu- 
mens, but by believers themſelves, as a token of their 
mutual communion and friendſhip. Its origin is dated 
from the Ych century, at the council of Nantz. In the 
Gallican church we ſtill find pants benedictus, pain benit, 
uſed for that offered for benediction, and afterwards 
diſtributed to pious perſons who attend divine ſervice 
in chapels. 4. Conſecrated bread is a piece of wax, 
paſte, or even earth, over which ſeveral ceremonies have 
been performed with benedictions, &c. to be ſet in an 
Agnus Dei, or relic-box, and preſented for veneration. 
5. Unleavened bread, panis azymus f. The Jews eat 
no other bread during their paſſover; and exact ſearch 


was left. The uſage was introduced in memory of their 
haſty departure from Egypt, when they had not leiſure 
to bake Jeavened. 6. Shew-bread was that offered to 
God every ſabbath-day, being placed on the golden 
table in the holy of holies. | 

Horſe BREAD is made of wheat, oats, and beans; to 
which ſometimes are added aniſeed, gentian, liquorice, 
fenugreck, eggs, and ale; and ſometimes rye and white 
wine are uſed. | 

For race-horſes three ſorts of bread are uſually given 
with ſucceſs, for the ſecond, third, and fourth nights 
feeding: they are all made of beans and wheat worked 
with barm; the difference conſiſting chiefly in the pro- 
portion of the two former. In the firſt kind, three times 
the quantity of beans is uſed to one of wheat; in the 
econd, equal quantities of both; in the third, three 
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that anciently offered to the prieft at the calends. 


was made in every houſe, to ſee that no leavened bread 


5 K K | 
times the quantity of wheat to one of beans. Bread 
Sago BREAD. See Saco, | why $4 
| AſfizeT of Brea. The price and weight of bread is 
regulated by the magiſtrates according to the price of f See e, 
wheat. We have divers tables of the weights of the Par. ult. 
loaves both of white, wheaten, and houſehold bread, at 
every price of wheat. If bread want one ounce in 36, 
the baker formerly was to ſuffer the pillory : now, to 
forfeit 5 8. for every ounce wanting; and for every de- 
fect leſs than an ounce, 2 8. 6d.; ſuch bread being 
complained of and weighed before a magiſtrate within 
24 hours after it is baked or expoſed to ſale within the 
bills of mortality, or within three days in any other 
place. It is to be obſerved, bread loſes weight by keep- 
ing: in ſome experiments recited by Bartholine, the 
diminution was near one fourth in fix months. The 
fame author aſſures us, that in Norway they make 
bread which keeps 30 or 40 years; and that they are 
there fonder of their old hard bread, than elſewhere of 
new or ſoft ; fince the older it is, the more agreeable 
it grows. For their great feaſts, particular care is ta- 
ken to have the oldeſt-bread; ſo that, at the chriſtenin 
of a child, they have uſually bread which had been ba- 
ked perhaps at the chriſtening of his grandfather. It 
is made of barley and oat-meal baked between two 
hollow ſtones. 

BREAD-Noom, in a ſhip, that deſtined to hold the 
bread or biſket. 

The boards of the bread-room ſhould be jointed and 
caulked, and even lined with tin plates, or mats. It is 
alſo proper to warm it well with charcoal for ſeveral 
days before the biſſcet is put into it; ſince nothing is 
more 1njurious to the bread than moiſture. | 

BREADTH, in geometry, one of the three dimen- 
ſions of bodies, which multiplied into their length con- 
ſtitutes a ſurface, | | 

BREAK, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies to divide a 
thing into ſeveral parts with violence. | 

In the art of war, to breat ground, is to open the 
trenches before a place. T7 

Among ſportſmen, to break a horſe in trotting, is to 
make him light upon the hand in trotting, in order to 
make him fit for a gallop. To break a horſe for hunt- 
ing, is to ſupple him, to make him take the habit of 
running. ] | 

| BREAKERS, a name given by ſailors to thoſe bil- 

lows that break violently over rocks lying under-the 
ſurface of the ſea. They are diſtinguiſhed both by their 
appearance and ſound, as they cover that part of the 
ſea with a perpetual foam, and produce a hoarſe and 
terrible roaring, very different from what the waves 
uſually have 1n a deeper bottom. When a ſhip is un- 
happily driven among breakers, it is hardly poſſible to 
ſave her, as every billow that heaves her upwards ſerves 
to daſh her down with additional force when it breaks 
over the rocks or ſands beneath it. 

_ BREAKING, in a mercantile ſtyle, denotes the be- 

coming bankrupt. See BANKRUPT. 

BREAK ING Bulk, in the ſea-language, is the ſame 
with unlading part of the cargo. 

BREAKSPEAR (Nicholas). See Apzian IV. 
BREAM, in ichthyology. See Cyrrinvus, | 
BREAST), in anatomy, denotes the fore-parts of 

the thorax. See AxaTonr, n*® 35, 373. 

Smiting the breaſt is one of the expreſſions of peni- 
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tence, In the Romiſh church, the prieſt beats his breaſt 
in rehearſing the general confeſſion at the beginning of 
the maſs. | | 
BreasTs, or Mamme, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, 
370. 
The breaſts are uſually two; though we alſo meet 
with inſtances of frimammiæ or women with three 
breaſts *, and even ſome with four, all yielding milk 
alike f. 

BreasT-Hosks, in ſhip-building, are thick pieces of 
timber incurvated into the form of knees, and uſed to 
ſtrengthen the fore-part of the ſhip, where they are 
placed at different heights directly acroſs the ſtem, ſo 
as to unite it with the bows on each fide. The breaſt- 
hooks are ſtrongly connected to the ſtem and hawſe- 
pieces by tree-nails, and by bolts driven from without 
through the planks and hawſe-pieces, and the whole 
thickneſs of the breaſt-hooks, upon whoſe infide thoſe 
bolts are forelocked or clinched upon rings. They are 


0 


_ uſually about one-third thicker, and twice as long, as 


the knees of the decks they ſupport. 

BakAsr-Plate, in antiquity, a piece of armour worn 
to defend the breaſt, originally believed to be made of 
hides, or hemp twilted into fmall cords, but afterwards 
made of braſs, iron, or other metals, which were ſome— 
times ſo exquiſitely hardened, as to be proof againſt 
reateſt force. e 
Breasr-Plate, in Jewiſh antiquity, one part of the 
prieſtly veſtments anciently worn by the high-prieſts. It 
was a folded piece of the ſame rich embroidered ſtuff of 
which the ephod was made: and it was ſet with twelve 
precious ſtones, on each of which was engraven the 
name of the tribes. They were ſet in four rows, three in 
each row; and were divided from each other by the little 
golden ſquares or partitions in which they were ſet. 
The names of theſe ſtones, and that of the tribes en- 
graven on them, as alſo their diſpoſition on the breaſt- 
plate, are as follows. | 


Sardine Emerald. Ligure. Beryl. 
RevBen | IupDAn. GAD. ZEBULUN. 
. Fl Tp 4 To | S. | 749 ate, Cya. 
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This breaſt- plate was faſtened at the four corners; 
thoſe on the top to each ſhoulder by a golden hook or 
ring at the end of a wreathen chain; and thoſe below, 
to the girdle of the ephod, by two ſtrings or ribbons, 
which had likewiſe two rings and hooks, 

This ornament was never to be ſevered from the 
prieſtly garment ; and it was called the nemorial, to 
Put the high-prieft in mind how dear thoſe tribes ought 
to be to him, whoſe names he wore on his breaſt. It 
is alſo called the breaſt-plate of judgment, becauſe it 
had the divine oracle of Urim and Thummim annexed 
to it. See URIM and THuMmMIn. 


BreasT- Plate, in the menage, the ſtrap of leather 
that runs from one ſide of the ſaddle to the other, over 
the horſe's breaſt, in order to keep the ſaddle tight, and 
hinder it from ſliding backwards. 

BreasT-Wort, in fortification, the ſame with Pa- 
AAPET. | 
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BREATH, the air inſpired and expelled again in "wp 


in feu from the family of Northeſk. 


B R E. 


the action of reſpiration. 


The ancients were very watchful over the laſt breath Bri 


of dying perſons, which the neareſt relations, as the 
mother, father, brother, or the like, received in their 
mouths. ? | 

BREATHING, the ſame with Reseis ation. 

BRECHIN, a town of Scotland, in the county of 
Angus, ſituated in E. Long. 2.18. N. Lat. 56. 40. It 
conſiſts of one large handſome ſtreet, and two ſmaller: 
and 1s ſeated on the fide of a ſmall hill, waſhed by the 
river Southeſk, over which there 1s a ſtone-bridge of 
two large arches. At the foot of the town is a lon 
row of houſes independent of it, built on ground held 
It is a royal 
borough, and, with four others, ſends a member to 
parliament. In reſpect to trade, it has only a ſmall 
ſhare of the linen manufacture. It lies at no great di- 
ſtance from the harbour of Montroſe: and the tide 
flows within two miles of the town; to which a canal 
might be made, which perhaps might create a trade, 
but would be of certain ſervice in conveying down the 
corn of the country for exportation. 


Brechin was a rich and ancient biſhopric founded by Peru; 
David I. about the year 1150. At the Reformation, Tr in. 
its revenues, in money and in kind, amounted to 700], lud, 


a-year; but, after that event, were reduced to 1 501, 
chiefly by the alienation of lands and tythes by Alex- 
ander Campbell, the firft Proteſtant biſhop, to his 
chieftain the ear] of Argyle. — The Culdees had a con- 
vent here. Their abbot Leod was witneſs to the grant 
made by king David to his new abbey of Dunferm- 


line. In after times, they gave way to the Mathurines 


or Red Friars. The ruins of their houſe, according to 
Maitland, are ſtill to be ſeen in the College Wynd.— 
Here was likewiſe an hoſpital called Maiſon de Dieu, 


founded in 1256, by William de Brechin, for the re 


poſe of the ſouls of the kings William and Alexander; 
of John earl of Cheſter, and of Huntingdon his bro- 
ther; of Henry his father, and Juliana his mother. 
Albinus biſhop of Brechin, in the reign of Alexan- 
der II. was witneſs to the grant. By the walls which 
are yet ſtanding, behind the weft end of the chief 
ſtreet, it appears to have been an elegant little —_ 

The cathedral is a Gothic pile, ſupported by 12 pil- 
lars; is in length 166 feet, in breadth 61: part is ruin- 
ous, and part ſerves as the pariſn- church. The welt end 
of one of the ailes is entire: its door is Gothic, and the 
arch conſiſts of many mouldings; the window of it neat 
tracery. The ſteeple is a handſome tower, 120 feet 
high; the four lower windows in form of long narrow 
openings; the belfry windows adorned with that ſpe- 
cies of opening called the guatrefoil: the top battle- 
mented, out of which riſes a handſome ſpire. —At a 
ſmall diſtance from the aile ſtands one of thoſe fingular 
round towers whoſe uſe has ſo long baffled the conjec- 
tures of antiquaries. 'Theſe towers appear to have been 
peculiar to North-Britain and Ireland: in the laſt they 
are frequent; in the former, only two at this time ex- 
iſt, That at Brechin ſtood originally detached from 
other buildings. It is at preſent joined near the bottom 
by a low additional aile to the church, which takes in 
about a ſixth of its circumference. From this aile there 
is an entrance into it of modern date, approachable by 


a few ſteps, for the uſe of the ringers : two 3 
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bells are placed in it, which are got at by means of fix 
1adders placed on wooden ſemicireular floors, each reſt- 
ing on the circular abutments withinſide of the tower. 
The height from the ground to the roof is 80 feet; the 
inner diameter, within a few feet of the bottom, 1s 8 
feet; the thickneſs of the wall at that part, 7 feet 2 
inches; ſo that the whole diameter is 15 feet 2 inches; 
the circumference very near 48 feet; the inner diame- 
ter at top is 7 feet 8 inches; the thickneſs of the walls, 
4 feet 6 inches; the circumference, 38 feet 8 inches: 
which proportion gives the building an inexpreſſible 
elegance : the top is rooted with an octagonal ſpire 
23 feet high, which makes the whole 103. In this ſpire 
are four windows placed alternate on the ſides, reſting 
on the top of the tower; near the top of the tower are 
four others facing the four cardinal points: near the 
bottom are two arches, one within another, in relief; 
on the top of the outmoſt is a crucifixion : between the 
mouldings of the outmoſt and inner are two figures; one 
of the Virgin Mary ; the other of St John, the cup, 
and lamb. On each corner of the bottom of this arch 
is a figure of certain beaſts; one poſſibly the Caledo- 
nian bear; and the other, with a long ſnout, the boar. 
The ſtone-work within the inner arch has a ſmall flit or 
peep-hole, but without the appearance of there having 
been a door within any modern period : yet there might 
have been one originally; for the filling up conſiſts of 
larger ſtones than the reſt of this curious rotund. The 
whole is built with. moſt elegant maſonry, which Mr 


' Gough obſerved to be compoſed of 60 courſes. —This 
tower hath often been obſerved to vibrate with a high 


wind. | 
The learned among the antiquaries are greatly divi- 
ded concerning the uſe, as well as the founders, of theſe 


| buildings. Some think them PiRiſh, probably becauſe 


there is one at Abernethy the ancient ſeat of that na- 
tion; and others call them Daimſh, becauſe it was a 
cuſtom of the Danes to give an alarm in time of dan- 


ger from high places. But the manner and ſimplicity 


of building, in early times, of both theſe nations, was 
ſuch as to ſuperſede that notion: beſides, there are ſo 
many ſpecimens left of their architecture, as tend at 


once to diſprove any conjecture of that kind: the He- 


brides, Caithneſs, and Roſs-ſhire, exhibit relics of their 
buildings totally different. They could not be deſign- 
ed as belfries, as they are placed near the ſteeples of 
churches, infinitely more commodious for that end; 
nor places of alarm, as they are often erected in ſitua- 
tions unfit for that purpoſe. The moſt probable opi- 
nion therefore feems to be that of the late Mr Peter 
Collinſon, viz. that they were Iucluſoria; et arcti in- 
cluforii ergaſtula, the priſons of narrow incloſures : that 
they were uſed for the confinement of penitents ; ſome 


perhaps conſtrained, others voluntary, Dunchad o Bra- 


ein being ſaid to have retired to ſuck a priſon, where 
he died A. D. 987. The penitents were placed in the 
upper ſtory: after undergoing their term of probation, 
they were ſuffered to deſcend to the next; after that, 
they took a ſecond ſtep, till at length, the time of pu- 
rification being fulfilled, they were releaſed and received 
again into the boſom of the church. Mr Collinſon 
lays that they were built in the 10th and 11 centuries. 
The religious were in theſe days the beſt architects, 
and — — architecture the beſt of any. Ireland be- 
ing che land of ſanctity, Patria Sanctorum, the people 
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of that country might be the original inventors of theſe Brechin 


is a handſome ſtone bridge. 


B R E. 


towers of mortification. They abound there; and, in 
all probability, might be brought into Scotland by 
ſome of thoſe holy men who diſperſed themſelves to all 
parts of Chriſtendom to reform mankind. . 
The caſtle of Brechin was built on an eminence, a 
little ſouth of the town ; but no veſtige of it is now 
left. It underwent a long ſiege in the year 1303; was 
gallantly defended. againſt the Engliſh under Ed- 
ward III.; and, notwithſtanding all the efforts of that 


potent prince, the brave governor Sir Thomas Maule, 


anceſtor of the preſent earl of Panmure, held out this 
ſmall fortreſs for 20 days, till he was ſlain by a ſtone 


caſt from an engine on the 20th of Auguſt, when the 
place was inſtantly ſurrendered. —Brechin is alſo re- 
markable for a battle fought near it, in conſequence of 


the rebellion raiſed in 1452, on account of the murder 


of the earl of Douglas in Stirling caſtle. The victory 


fell to the royaliſts under the earl of Huntly. The 
malecontents were headed by the earl of Crawford, 
who, retiring to his caftle of Finhaven, in the frenzy 
of diſgrace declared, that he would willingly paſs ſeven 
years 1n hell, to obtain the glory which fell to the ſhare 
of his antagoniſt, | EN. 

BRECKNOCK, or Bztcox, a town of Brecknock- 
ſhire in Wales, and capital of the county. It is called 


— 


by the Welch Aber-Hondey, and is ſeated at the con- 


fluence of the rivers Hondey and Uſk, over which there 
It is an aucient place, 
containing three churches, one of which is collegiate, 
and 1s ſeated at the weſt end of the town. The houſes 


are well built. Here was formerly a ſtately caſtle, and a 


ſtrong wall, through which there were three gates, that 
are all demoliſhed. It ſends one member to parliament. 
It is well inhabited, which is in ſome meaſure owing to 
its being the town where the aſſizes are kept; and there 
is here a conſiderable woollen-manufaQory. The mar- 
kets are well ſupplied with cattle, corn, and proviſions, 


W. Long. 3. 15. N. Lat. 52. o. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE, a county of Wales, bound- 
ed by Radnorſhire, on the north; Cardiganſhire and 


Caermarthenſhire, on the weſt ; Herefordſhire and Mon- 
mouthſhire, on the eaſt ; and by Glamorganſhire and 
Monmouthſhire, on the ſouth. It is 35 miles in length, 30 


in breadth, and about 100 in circumference. It is ſur- 
rounded with hills, which render the air in the valleys 


pretty temperate. The ſoil on the hills is very tony, 
but the ſtreams deſcending from thence into the valleys 
render them fruitful both in corn and graſs. The chief 
commodities here are corn, cattle, fiſh, and otter's fur, 
beſides manufactures of cloth and ſtockings. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Uſk, the Wye, and the Vrvon. The 
chief towns are Brecknock, Bealt, and Hay. 

Two miles to the eaſt of Brecknock is a large lake, 
called Brecknock Meer, and by the Welch Lyn Sa- 
vaddan; it is two miles in length, and nearly the ſame 
in breadth. It contains plenty of otters, tench, perch, 
and eels. The county ſends one member to parliament. 
It is in the dioceſe of Landaff, and contains 61 pariſhes, 
and is divided into fix hundreds. | 

BREDA, a town in Holland, the capital of Dutch 
Brabant. It is a large, populous, well-built city, regu- 
larly fortified after the modern way, and is one of the 
ſtrongeſt places on the Dutch frontiers. It is ſeated 
on the river Meck, in a marſhy country, which may be 

| overſlowed 


Breda. 
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It is not very well built, but has one 
bandſome {tree:. The town is of a triangular figure, 
and the ramparts are all planted round with elme. At 
every angle there is a gate built with brick. The cur- 
tains are flanked with 15 baſtions, planted with cannon, 
and by 15 ravelins. The great church is a noble ſtruc- 
ture, remarkable for its fine ſpire, which is 362 feet 
high. The mauſoleum of Angelbert II. count of Naſ- 
ſau, is a curious piece adorned with ſeveral ftatues and 
inſcriptions ſuitable to the occaſion. In 1577, the 
garriſon delivered this city to the States-general ; but 
it was retaken in 1581, by Cloude de Barlaimont, aſ- 
ſiſted by the baron de Freſin, who was priſoner therein. 
In 1590, prince Maurice took it again from the Spa- 
niards; but Spinola became maſter of it in 1625, after 


a ſiege of fix months. It was retaken by the prince of 
Orange, for the United Provinces, in 1637. 


There 
was a congreſs held here, and peace concluded, in 1667, 
between the Dutch and the Englith. E. Long. 4. 45. 
N. Lat. 51. 35. | | 

BREECH of a great gun, or cannon, the end next 
the touch-hole. | 

BREECHES, a garment worn by males, reaching 
from the girdle to the knees, and ſerving to cover the 


_ hips, thighs, &c. 


The ancient Romans had nothing in their dreſs an- 
ſwering to our breeches and ſtockings ; inſtead of which, 
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them good offices. 
ters aim at what is excellent, aſpire to a juſt taſte, and 
carry in view the model of what is beautiful and beco. 
ming. The conduct and manners of the one is formed 
according to the moſt perfect eaſe, and good entertain- 
ment of company; of the other, according to the ſtrig. 
eſt intereſt of mankind; the one according to his rank 
and quality in his private ſtation, the other accordin 
to his rank and dignity in nature. Horace ſeems tg 
have united both characters, | 
Duid verum atque decens curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc ſum, 
See the article Good-ManxERs. 
BREEDING of Horſes. See Equus. 
BrEEDING of Fi/p. The neceſſary qualities of a pond 
to make it ſerve well for breeding fiſh, are very differ. 
ent from thoſe which are to make it ſerve for the feed. 
ing of them, inſomuch that ſome particular ponds ſerve 
only for one of theſe purpoſes, and others for the o- 


ther; and,ſcarce ever the ſame pond is found to an- 


{wer for them both. In general, it is much more rare 
to find a good breeding pond than a good feeding one, 
The beſt indications for a good breeding pond are theſe; 


that there be a good quantity of ruſhes and graſs about 


its ſides, with gravelly ſhoals, ſuch as horſe-ponds uſu- 
ally have: when a pond has this property, and takes to 
the breeding of fiſh, it is amazing what a progreſs will 


Lord Shafteſbury com B 
well-bred man with the real philoſopher : bath chad — 


wo. * * ** : 
* 2 we 


| under their lower tunics and waiſtcoats, they ſometimes be made in a little time. Ihe ſpawn of fiſh is prodi- 
g bound their thighs and legs round with ſilken ſcarves gious in quantity; and where it ſucceeds, one is able 
or faſciz, called tibialia and ſemoralia. Breeches ap- to produce many millions: thus, in one of theſe breed- 
| | pear to be a habit peculiar to the barbarous nations, ing ponds, two or three melters, and as many ſpawners, 
(| eſpecially thoſe inhabiting the colder countries of the will, in a very little time, ſtock the whole country. 
| north; whence Tacitus calls them barbarum tegmen. When theſe ponds are not meant entirely for breeding, 
We find mention made of them among the ancient but the owner would have the fiſh to grow to ſome ſize 
Getz, Sarmatæ, Gauls, Germans, and Britons; they in them, the method is to thin the numbers, becauſe 
alſo obtained among the Medes and Perſians, as being they would otherwiſe ſtarve one another, and to put in 
a people of Scythian origin: they alſo afterwards got other fiſh that will prey upon the young, and thin them 
footing in Italy, ſome pretend as early as the time of in the quickeſt manner. Eels and perch are the moſt 
TM Avguſtus ; but without much foundation, that empe- uſeful on this account; becauſe they prey not only up- 
1 | ror's breeches, mentioned by Snetonius, being appa- on the ſpawn itſelf, but upon the young fry from the 
| rently only ſwaths tied over his thighs. However this firſt hatching to the time they are of a conſiderable fize. 
| be, breeches were at laſt received into Italy, and grew Some fiſh are obſerved to breed indifferently in all kinds 
it ſo highly into faſhion, that it was thought neceſſary un- of waters, and that in conſiderable plenty; of this na- 
| | der Honorius and Arcadius, to reſtrain them by law, ture are the roach, pike, and perch. | 
| and expel the bracarii or breeches-makers out of the BREEZE, a ſhifting wind that blows from ſea or 
| city; it being thought unworthy of a nation that com- land for ſome certain hours in the day or night; com- 
#3 manded the world, to wear the apparel of barbarians. mon in Africa and ſome parts of the Eaft and Weſt 
| BREECHINGS, in the ſfea-language, the ropes Indies. I 
= with which the great guns are laſhed or faſtened to the Breezes differ from ete/iz or trade-winds, as the for- 
ſhip's ſide. — They are thus called, becauſe made to paſs mer are diurnal, or have their periods each day; and 
round the breech of the gun. the latter are anniverſary, and blow at a diſtance from 
BREEDING, in a general ſenſe, the producing, land. The ſea-breezes rule by day, and the Jand-breezes 
| nouriſhing, and educating all manner of young animals. by night; ſo that, dividing their empire, they remain 
- BrexDING, in a moral ſenſe, denotes a perſon's de- conſtant as the ſeaſons of the year, or courſe of the fun, 
portment or behaviour in the external offices and deco- on which they ſeem to depend: not but that they ap- 
rums of ſocial life. In this ſenſe we ſay well-bred, ill. pear ſooner or later, ſtronger or weaker, in ſome places 
bred, a man of 2 & c. Good- breeding is hard than in others; and vary the alternative according to tlie 
to define; none can underftand the ſpeculation but thoſe ſeveral latitudes, fituations, and ſoils, &c. of the coun- 
who have the practice. Good - breeding amounts to tries where they are found. See the article Wind. 
much the ſame with what is otherwiſe called politeneſs, BREEZE-Fy. See TABANus. 
among the ancient Romans urbanity. Good - breeding BREGENTZ, or BzxcrnTz, a town of Tyrol in 
is near to virtue, and will of itſelf lead a man a great Germany, fituated at the eaſt end of the lake of Con- 
part of the way towards the ſame. It teaches him to ſtance, in E. Long. 9. 40. N. Lat. 47. 36. 


BREGMA, 


B R E 
BREGMA, in anatomy, the ſame with ſinciput f. 
BREHONS, the provincial judges among the an- 
. ent Iriſh, by whom juſtice was adminiſtered, and con- 
bers jded. Theſe ſages were a diſtinct tribe or 


verſies dec! N 
A ＋ family, to whom competent lands were allowed in in- 
my, u 9 | 


E —— the fines; which could not but be conſider- 
ahle at a time when murders, rapes, robberies, and the 
like offences, were only ſubjeQ to pecumary commuta- 


Bregma 


ions. . g 
I Barnon-Laws, or Leges Brebonicæ, denote the 


encral maxims or rules of law obſerved by the bre- 
bons, and having the force of Jaws throughout all the 

e are ſtill extant in public and private libraries. 
W complete collection is that belonging to the 
duke of Chandos; containing 22+ ſheets cloſe written, 
full of abbreviated words, and not very legible. By 
the {tatute of Kilkenny, made under Edward III. it is 
enaRed that no Engliſh ſubject ſhall ſubmit to a trial 
by the hrehon law, on the penalty of high treaſon. Not- 


of being concluded by the Iriſh laws and cuſtoms, till 
the whole kingdom was ſettled on an Engliſh bottom 
by king James I. . | ; 

"BREHAR, one of the Scilly iſlands, lying almoſt 
directly weſt of the land's end in Cornwall, about the 


carlo, Guel, Treſcaw, and Samſon, It is the rougheſt 
and moſt mountainous of them all, and not many years 
iince there were only two families in it, but now there 
are 13. There are a few poor houſes, called the tour 
:f Brehar; and there are ſeveral BAR ROS edged with 
ſtone, in which they buried conſiderable perſons in an- 
cient times; beſides many monuments of the DRuips. 
Some are of opinion, that this with the reſt made but 
one iſland, which is the reaſon why ſo many antiquities 
are now found in moſt of them. b | 

derable town of Swiſſerland, in the territory of Fyen- 
Aempter, between the cantons of Zurich and Bern. 
The inhabitants deal chiefly in paper; and their reli- 
gion is the Roman- catholic. It is divided into the 
upper and lower towns, and is very advantageonſly 
ſcated on the river Ruſs. E. Long. 8. 25. N. Lat. 
47. 20. : 7, | ; 
BREMEN, a large, populous, and very ſtrong town 
of Germany, capital of a duchy of the ſame name, with 
an archbiſhop's ſee, ſecularized in favour of the Swedes, 
but now belongs to the eleQor of Hanover. The river 
Weler runs through the middle, and divides it into the 
old and new town. In September 1739, while the inha- 
bitants were aſleep, the magazine of powder was ſet on 
fre by lightning; and all the houſes were ſhook, as if 
there had been a violent earthquake, which threw them 
into a terrible conſternation. This town is divided into 
four quarters, each of which has a burgomaſter; and 


ſtatue of Rolando. E. Long. 8. 45. N. Lat. 53. 40. 
BrEmeN, a duchy of Germany, in the province of 
lower Saxony, lying between the rivers Weſer and the 
Elbe; of which the former ſeparates it from the duchy 
of Oldenburg, and the other from that of Holſtein. 
he air is cold; but the country is fertile, and well 


9 formerly belonged to the Swedes, but was 
L. II. | | 


B 


In criminal caſes the brehon had the eleventh 


provinces of Ireland. Several fragments of the /eges 


withſtanding which, many were ſtill under a neceſſity 


diſtance of 30 miles. It lies between the iſſes of Mi- 


BREMEGART ON, a handſome and pretty conſi- 


in the middle there is a large market-place, with the 
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afterwards ſold to the king of Great Britain, as elee- 
tor of Hanover, in 1716. In the winter it is ſubject 
to inundations. In 1617, on Chriſtmas-day, ſeveral 
thouſand cattle were drowned, beſides ſeveral hundred 
of men; and the country was ſo covered with water, 
that it has coſt immenſe ſums to repair the dykes. Bre- 
men is the capital town. 


BrEMEN-Veerd, a town of Germany, in the circle of 


lower Saxony, and duchy of Bremen. It is an open 


town, ſeated on the river Ooſt, and was formerly the 


place of reſidence of the archbiſhop. E. Long. 8. 35. 
N. Lat. 53. 58. 


_ BRENNUS, a celebrated captain among the Gauls, 
who, about 388 years before the Chriitian zra, entered, 


Italy with a powerful army; made great conqueſts 
there; defeated the Romans; and ſacked Rome. The 
capitol alone was defended; and Camillus coming to its 
relief, drove the Gauls not only out of Rome, but out 
of all Italy. See {Hiftory of ) Rome. 

BRENT, a town of Devonſhire, with a market on 
Saturdays, and two fairs, on May 13** and October 10't, 


for horned cattle. . It is but a ſmall place, and lies on 


the road from Exeter to Plymouth, being 26 miles 
ſouth-weſt from the former, and 198 e of 
London. W. Long. 5. 7. N. Lat. 50. 30. 
BrENT Gooſe, a ſpecies of gooſe with a black neck, 
and a white collar round; uſually confounded with the 
barnacle, tho' in reality a diſtin& ſpecies, 
BRENTFORD, a town of Middleſex, in the preat 
London road to the weſt. It is divided into old and 
new Brentford, in which laſt are the church and mar- 
ket-houſe. It is a long place, well ſtocked with pub- 
lic houſes, and 1s ſeated on the river Thames, in W. 
Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 51. 26. | 
BRENTWOOD, or BuxxTwoon, a town of Eſſex 
in England; it ftands on a riſing ground in the road 
from London to Colcheſter, and has ſeveral good inns. 
E. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 5 1. 38. 852 
BREREWOOD (Edward), a very learned Engliſh 


mathematician and antiquary, was the ſon of Robert 


Brere wood a tradeſman, who was thrice mayor of Cheſ- 
ter; and born in that city in the year 1565. He was 
educated in grammar learning at the free ſchool in Cheſ- 
ter; and afterwards admitted, in 1581, of Brazen- noſe- 
college in Oxford. In the year 1596, he became the 
firſt profeſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham- college in Lon- 
don; where he led the ſame private and retired courſe 
of life that he had before done in Oxford. He died 
there of a fever, upon the 45 of November 1613, much 
lamented. He was a great ſearcher into antiquity and 
curious knowledge ; but is remarkable for having ne- 
ver publiſhed any thing during his lifetime. After his 
death came out the following works. 1. De ponderibus 
et pretiis veterum nummorum. 2. Inquiries touching 
the diverſities of languages and religion through the 
chief parts of the world. 3. Elementa logice in gra- 
tiam ſtudioſæ juventutis in Acad. Oxon. 4. Trattatus 
guidam logici. 5. 6. Two treatiſes on the Sabbath. 
7. Tractatus duo, quorum primus eft de meteoris, ſecun- 
dus de oculo. 8. Commentarii in ethica Ariflotelis, Mr 
Wood tells us, that the original manuſcript of this, 
written with his own hand, is in the ſmalleſt and neateſt 
characters that his eyes ever beheld; and that it was fi- 
niſhed by him on the 277 of October 1586. 9. Patri- 
archal government of the ancient church. 25 
BRESCIA, 
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[ Breceh overflowed and rendered inacceſſible to an army. It is rejoice in acts of civility, to ſeek out objects of com. 3 
| wk 4000 paces in circumference, and contains upwards of paſſion, and to be pleaſed with every occafion of doin = oy” 
—.—.— 2000 houſes. It is not very well built, but has one them good offices. Lord Shafteſbury compares the Bregenz, . 
bandſome ſtreet. The town is of a triangular figure, well-bred man with the real philoſopher: both charac. "— 
and the ramparts are all planted round with elms, At ters aim at what is excellent, aſpire to a Juit taſte, and See Ana | 
every angle there 1s a gate built with brick. The cur- carry 1n view the model of what is beautiful and beco. ay 5 | 
| | tains are flanked with 15 baſtions, planted with cannon, ming. The conduct and manners of the one is formed 
and by 15 ravelins. The great church is a noble ſtruc- according to the moſt perfect eaſe, and good entertain. l 
ture, remarkable for its fine ſpire, which is 362 feet ment of company; of the other, according to the firiq. 
high. The mauſoleum of Angelbert II. count of Naſ- eſt intereſt of mankind; the one according to his rank ' 
ſau, is a curious piece adorned with ſeveral ftatues and and quality in his private ſtation, the other accordin 
inſcriptions ſuitable to the occaſion. In 1577, the to his rank and dignity in nature. Horace ſeems to 
garriſon delivered this city to the States-general ; but have united both characters, ; 
it was retaken in 1581, by Cloude de Barlaimont, aſ- Leid verum alque decens cure et rogo, et omnis in hoc ſum, 
ſilted by the baron de Freſin, who was prifoner therein. See the article Good-ManxeRs. : 
In 1590, prince Maurice took it again from the Spa-  Breevine of Horſes. See Equvs. 7 
niards; but Spinola became maſter of it in 1625, after BrEEDING of Fi/p. The neceſſary qualities of a pong, d 
a ſiege of ſix months. It was retaken by the prince of to make it ſerve well for breeding fiſh, are very differ. fi 
Orange, for the United Provinces, in 1637. There ent from thoſe which are to make it ſerve for the feed. tl 
was a congreſs held here, and peace concluded, in 1667, ing of them, inſomuch that ſome particular ponds ſerve of 
between the Dutch and the Englith. E. Long. 4.45. only for one of theſe purpoſes, and others for the o- by 
N. Ta $2 Fe; | ther; and, ſcarce ever the ſame pond is found to an- * 
BREECH of a great gun, or cannon, the end next ſwer for them both. In general, it is much more rare of 
the touch- hole. to ſind a good breeding pond than a good feeding one. th 
BREECH ES, a garment worn by males, reaching The beſt indications for a good breeding pond are theſe; b; 
from the girdle to the knees, and ſerving to cover the that there be a good quantity of ruſhes and graſs about 
| hips, thighs, &c. | 1ts ſides, with gravelly ſhoals, ſuch as horſe-ponds uſu- di 
i The ancient Romans had nothing in their dreſs an- ally have: when a pond has this property, and takes to di 
1 ſwering to our breeches and ſtockings; inſtead of which, the breeding of bh, it is amazing what a progreſs will ca 
A | | under their lower tunics and waiſtcoats, they ſometimes be made in a little time. Ihe ſpawn of fiſh 1s prodi- 5 
1 | bound their thighs and legs round with filken ſcarves gious in quantity; and where it ſucceeds, one is able fin 
1 i or faſciæ, called tibialia and fæmoralia. Breeches ap- to produce many millions: thus, in one of theſe breed- arc 
| pear to be a habit peculiar to the barbarous nations, ing ponds, two or three melters, and as many ſpawners, ef 
. eſpecially thoſe inhabiting the colder countries of the will, in a very little time, ſtock the whole country. to 
[ north; whence Tacitus calls them barbarum tegmen. When theſe ponds are not meant entirely for breeding, cie 
| We find mention made of them among the ancient but the owner would have the fiſh to grow to ſome ſize Ho! 
Getz, Sarmatz, Gauls, Germans, and Britons; they in them, the method is to thin the numbers, becauſe One 
alſo obtained among the Medes and Perſians, as being they would otherwiſe ſtarve one another, and to put in are 
a people of Scythian origin: they alfo afterwards got other fiſh that will prey upon the young, and thin them 
1 footing in Italy, ſome pretend as early as the time of in the quickeſt manner. Eels and perch are the moſt der 
1 Avguſtus ; but without much foundation, that empe- uſeful on this account; becauſe they prey not only up- Ae 
| ror's breeches, mentioned by Snetonius, being appa- on the ſpawn itſelf, but upon the young fry from the Th 
} - rently only ſwaths tied over his thighs. However this firſt hatching to the time they are of a conſiderable ſize. gio 
i be, breeches were at laſt received into Italy, and grew Some fiſh are obſerved to breed indifferently in all kinds upp 
4 fo highly into faſhion, that it was thought neceſſary un- of waters, and that in conſiderable plenty; of this na- ſcat 
| der Honorius and Arcadius, to reſtrain them by law, ture are the roach, pike, and perch. 5 47. 
| | and expel the bracarii or breeches-makers out of the BREEZE, a ſhifting wind that blows from ſea or ] 
: city; it being thought unworthy of a nation that com- Jand for ſome certain hours in the day or night; com- of ( 
| manded the world, to wear the apparel of barbarians. mon in Africa and ſome parts of the Eaſt and Welt au 7 
| | BREECHINGS, in the ſea-language, the ropes Indies. | | hut 
il with which the great guns are laſhed or faſtened to the Breezes differ from eteſiæ or trade-winds, as the for- We 
[i ſhip's ſide. — They are thus called, becauſe made to paſs mer are diurnal, or have their periods each day; and old 
q round the breech of the gun. the latter are anniverſary, and blow at a diſtance from bita 
1 | BREEDING, in a general ſenſe, the producing, land. The ſea-breezes rule by day, and the land- breezes fire 
nouriſhing, and educating all manner of young animals. by night; ſo that, dividing their empire, they remain ther 
1 Ba ED Ixd, in a moral ſenſe, denotes a perſon's de- conſtant as the ſeaſons of the year, or courſe of the ſun, into 
|| portment or behaviour in the external offices and deco- on which they ſeem to depend: not but that they ap- four 
1 rums of ſocial life. In this ſenſe we ſay ave!l-bred, ill. pear ſooner or later, ſtronger or weaker, in ſome places i tt 
[! bred, a man of breeding, &c. Good-breeding is hard than in others; and vary the alternative according to tlie Katy 
i to define; none can underſtand the ſpeculation but thoſe ſeveral latitudes, fituations, and ſoils, &c. of the coun- B 
4 who have the practice. Good- breeding amounts to tries where they are found. See the article WinD. lowe 
[| much the ſame with what is otherwiſe called politeneſs, BaEEZFE-Fly. See TABANus. N Elbe 
ji among the ancient Romans «rbanity. Good-breeding BREGENTZ, or BzzxctnTz, a town of Tyrol in — C 
it is near to virtue, and will of itſelf lead a man a great Germany, ſituated at the eaſt end of the lake of Con- — 
4 art of the way towards the ſame. It teaches him to ſtance, in E. Long. . 40. N. Lat. 47. 36. OP 
| P J , 8. 9: 4 47 BREGMA, V. 
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' BRECMA, in anatomy, the ſame with ſinciput . 
BREHONS, the provincial judges among the an- 

N ent Iriſh, by whom juſtice was adminiſtered, and con- 
| cie verſies decided. Theſe ſages were a diſtinct tribe or 
wee "pt family, to whom competent lands were allowed in in- 
3 nge f. the fines; which could not but be conſider- 
able at a time when murders, rapes, robberies, and the 
like offences, were only ſubject to pecumary commuta- 
" Bxrnon-Zavns or. Leges Brehonice, denote the 
encral maxims or rules of law obſerved by the bre- 


4 


hons, 


e are ſtill extant in public and private libraries. 
1 complete collection is that belonging to the 
quke of Chandos; containing 224 ſheets cloſe written, 
full of abbreviated words, and not very legible. By 
the ſtatute of Kilkenny, made under Edward III. it is 
enacted that no Engliſh ſubject ſhall ſubmit to a trial 
by the brehon law, on the penalty of high treaſon. Not- 
withſtanding which, -many were {till under a neceſlity 
of being concluded by the Iriſh laws and cuſtoms, till 
the whole kingdom was ſettled on an Engliſh bottom 


by king James I. 


BREHAR, one of the Scilly iſlands, lying almoſt 
directly weſt of the land's end in Cornwall, about the 


carlo, Guel, Treſcaw, and Samſon. It is the rougheſt 
and moſt mountainous of them all, and not many years 
fince there were only two families in it, but now there 
are 13. There are a few poor houſes, called the tou 
:f Brehar; and there are ſeveral BAR ROS edged with 
ſtone, in which they buried conſiderable perſons in an- 
cient times; beſides many monuments of the puis. 
Some are of opinion, that this with the reſt made but 
one iſland, which is the reaſon why ſo many antiquities 
are now found in moſt of them. : 

derable town of Swiſſerland, in the territory of Fyen- 
Aempter, between the cantons of Zurich and Bern, 
The inhabitants deal chiefly in paper; and their reli- 
gion is the Roman- catholic. It is divided into the 
upper and lower towns, and is very advantageouſly 


ſeated on the river Ruſs. E. Long. 8. 25. N. Lat. 


. | 

BREMEN, a large, populous, and very ſtrong town 
of Germany, capital of a duchy of the ſame name, with 
an archbiſhop's ſee, ſecularized in favour of the Swedes, 
but now belongs to the elector of Hanover. The river 
Weler runs through the middle, and divides it into the 
old and new town. In September 1739, while the inha- 
bitants were aſleep, the magazine of powder was ſet on 
fre by lightning; and all the houſes were ſhook, as if 
there had been a violent earthquake, which threw them 
into a terrible conſternation. This town is divided into 
four quarters, each of which has a burgomaſter; and 


BREMEN, a duchy of Germany, in the province of 
lower Saxony, lying between the rivers Weſer and the 
be; of which the former ſeparates it from the duchy 
of Oldenburg, and the other from that of Holſtein. 
he air is cold; but the country is fertile, and well 


. formerly belonged to the Swedes, but was 
01. II. | 


1 
In criminal caſes the brehon had the eleventh 


and having the force of laws throughout all the 
rovinces of Ireland. Several fragments of the /eges 


diſtance of 30 miles. It lies between the iſles of Mi- 


BREMEGARTON, a handſome and pretty conſi- 


in the middle there is a large market-place, with the 


itatue of Rolando. E. Long. 8. 45. N. Lat. 53. 40. 


N 

afterwards ſold to the king of Great Britain, as elec- 
tor of Hanover, in 1716. In the winter it is ſubject 
to inundations. In 1617, on Chriſtmas-day, ſeveral 
thouſand cattle were drowned, beſides ſeveral hundred 
of men; and the country was ſo covered with water, 


that it has coſt immenſe ſums to repair the dykes. Bre- 
men 1s the capital town. 


Bremen-/eerd, a town of Germany, in the circle of 


lower Saxony, and duchy of Bremen. It is an open 
town, ſeated on the river Ooſt, and was formerly the 
place of reſidence of the archbiſhop. E. Long. 8. 35. 
N. Lat. 53. 58. | 

BRENNUS, a celebrated captain among the Gauls, 
who, about 388 years before the Chriſtian æra, entered 
Italy with a powerful army; made great conqueſts 


Bremen 


A 
Brerewood, 
— ——U: t —— 


0 


there; defeated the Romans; and ſacked Rame. The 
capitol alone was defended; and Camillus coming to its 


relief, drove the Gaule not only out of Rome, but out 


of all Italy. See {Hiſtory of ) Roms. 

BRENT, a town of Devonſhire, with a market on 
Saturdays, and two fairs, on May 13** and October 10't, 
for horned cattle. _ It is but a ſmall place, and lies on 
the road from Exeter to Plymouth, being 26 miles 
ſouth-weſt from the former, and 198 weſt-by-ſouth of 
London. W. Long. 5. 7. N. Lat. 50. 30. 

BR ENT Gooſe, a ſpecies of gooſe with a black neck, 
and a white collar round; uſually confounded with the 
barnacle, tho? in reality a diſtin ſpecies, See Axas. 

BRENTFORD, a town of Middleſex, in the great 
London road to the weſt. It is divided into old and 
new Brentford, in which laſt are the church and mar- 
ket-houſe. It is a long place, well ſtocked with pub- 
lic houſes, and is ſeated on the river Thames, in W. 
Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 51. 26. | 

BRENTWOOD, or BuzxTwoon, a town of Eſſex 
in England; it ſtands on a riſing ground in the road 
from London to Colcheſter, and has ſeveral good inns, 
E. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 51. 38. PTB IR 

BREREWOOD (Edward), a very learned Engliſh 
mathematician and antiquary, was the ſon of Robert 
Brerewood a tradeſman, who was thrice mayor of Cheſ- 


ter; and born in that city in the year 1565. He was 


educated in grammar learning at the free ſchool in Cheſ- 


ter; and afterwards admitted, in 1581, of Brazen-noſe- 


college in Oxford. In the year 1596, he became the 


firſt profeſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham- college in Lon- 


don; where he led the ſame private and retired courſe 
of life that he had before done in Oxford. He died 
there of a fever, upon the 45 of November 1613, much 
lamented. He was a great ſearcher into antiquity and 
curious knowledge ; but 1s remarkable for having ne- 
ver publiſhed any thing during his lifetime. After his 
death came out the following works. 1. De ponderibus 
et pretiis veterum nummorum. 2. Inquiries touching 
the diverfities of languages and religion through the 
chief parts of the world. 3. Elementa logice in gra- 
tiam ſtudioſæ juventutis in Acad. Oxon. 4. Trattatus 
guidam logici. 5. 6. Two treatiſes on the Sabbath. 
7. Tractatus duo, quorum primus eft de meteoris, ſecun- 
dus de oculo. 8. Commentarii in ethica Ariſtotelis. Mr 
Wood tells us, that the original manuſcript of this, 
written with his own hand, is in the ſmalleſt and neateſt 
characters that his eyes ever beheld; and that it was fi- 
niſhed by him on the 27" of October 1586. 9. Patri- 
archal government of the ancient church. | 
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BRESCIA, a ftrong and handſome town of Italy, 
with a biſhop's ſee and a good citadel. It is the capi- 
tal of Breſciano in the territory of Venice, and is ſeated 
in an agreeable plain on the river Garza, in E. Long. 
10. 5. N. Lat. 45. 31. 

BRE SCIANO, a province of Italy in the territory 
of Venice; bounded on the north, by the Griſons and 
the biſhopric of Trent; on the eaſt, by the lake Garda, 
the Veroneſe, and the duchy of Mantua; on the ſouth, 
by the duchy of Mantua and the Cremoneſe; and on 
the weſt, by the Cremaſco, the Burgomaſco, and the 
Valtelina. It is watered by ſeveral imall rivers, which 
render it very fertile; and is full of towns and villages, 
of which Breſcia is the capital. 

BRESELLO, a ſmall town of Italy, in the duchy 
of Modena, ſeated on the river Po, in E. Long. 10. 25. 
N. Lat. 44. | | 

BRESCICA TE, ia commerce, a kind of bays, of 
which there is ſome trade carried on with the negroes, 
between the river Gambia and Sierra Leona. The beſt 
forts for that purpoſe are the blue and the red. 

BRESLA U, a ſmall duchy of lower Sileſia in Ger- 
many, lying between thoſe of Wolaw, Olſſe, Brieg, 
Schwednitz, and Lignitz. It is every where level and 
flat; is an excellent corn country, yielding alſo good 
paſture; abounding alſo with herds of cattle and flocks 
of ſheep; but deſtitute of wood, except in one diſtrict 
or circle; and the roads in general are very bad. It is 
an immediate principality, that is, one of which both 
the property and juriſdiction belong to the king, form- 
ing a part of one of the three bailiwics into which all 
the immediate principalities are divided. 

BrEtSLAvU, the chief town of the duchy of that name, 
and of all Sileſia, is ſituated at the conflux of the O- 
der and Ohlan, in E. Long. 17. 5. N. Lat. 5 f. 4. In- 
cluding the ſuburbs, it is of great extent; having many 
large regular ſquares, broad ſtreets, ſtately public and 


private edifices ; but the fortifications are of no great 


importance. Here are in particular a great many 
churches and convents e e. to the catholics; of 
the former are ſeveral alſo belonging to the Lutherans, 


bone to the Calviniſts, and another to the Greeks. The 


Jews have likewiſe two ſynagogues, the biſhop a ſtately 
palace, and the Lutherans two gymnaſiums. The Po- 
piſh univerſity is a noble ſtructure, nor is the exchange 
deſtitute of magnificence. This city is the ſeat of all & 
high colleges; and the third in rank, next to Berlin 
and Konigſberg, in all the Pruſſian dominions. The 
magiſtracy of it is Lutheran, and its trade and manu- 


factures are very conſiderable. Several of the monaſte- 


ries and nunneries are very magnificent; and there are 
alſo ſome good public libraries in it, with two armou- 
ries, a college of phyſicians, and a mint. Breſlau is 
very populous, and much frequented by Hungarian, 
Bohemian, Poliſh, and other merchants, having ſeveral] 
yearly fairs. The city was taken by the king of Pruſſia 
in 1741, and retaken by the Auſtrians in 1757; but 
the king of Pruflia took it back again the ſame year, 
and gained a fignal victory over the Auſtrians at Leu- 
then, a village not far from the capital. 


BRESSE, a province of France, bounded on the 
north, by Burgundy and the Franche Compte; on the 


eaſt, by Savoy; on the ſouth, by Viennois; on the weſt, 
by the principality of Dombes and the Somme. It is 
40 miles from north to ſouth, and 23 from eaſt to welt, 
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B R E. 
It is fertile in corn and hemp, has fine paſtures 
ſeveral lakes with plenty of fiſh. It is divided into th 
higher and lower; the firſt is on the fide of B 4 
and the ſecond towards St Trivier and the river 
The French got poſſeſſion of it in 1601. 
pal places are Bourgen, Breſſe, Montluel, 
and Coligny. - 81 
BRESSICI, in geography. See BR ESTE. 
BREST, a maritime town of France, in lower Brit 
tany, ſeated on the declivity of a hill on the fide of "9 
port, which 1s the Jargeſt in the kingdom, and will hola 
500 ſhips at a time. There is an arſenal with ſea. 
ſtores, which was placed there on account of its near. 
neſs to the woods, mines of iron, and other things ro- 
per for the building of ſhips. It was entirely cones 
by fire in 1744, which was an irreparable loſs to France 
The entrance into the port is guarded by a ſtrong caſtle 
ſeated on a rock, which cannot be attempted on the 
ſea ſide, becauſe it is craggy, and is defended on the 
land fide by a large ditch and other fortifications. The 
ſtreets of Breſt are very narrow, ill contrived, few in 
number, and have all a deſcent. A great quay ſur. 
rounds this fide of the port, which is above a mile ig 
length, and 200 paces broad; and there are magazines 
on the quay full of all foreign merchandizes. On the 
other fide of the port the fine church of Notre Dame is 
fituated; and in a ſuburb, which is as big as half the 
city, there is a ſtrong tower oppoſite to the caſtle, at 
the entrance of the port; there is alſo a great quay on 
this fide, bordered with large magazines, partly within 
the rock, which has been cut away to enlarge the place, 
Theſe are extended almoſt as far as the bottom of the 
harbour, where there are two docks very commodious 
for the building of large ſhips; the ſhops and houſes of 
the workmen are all around them: the ropewalks are 
ſeparated from the city by one of theſe docks. The 
entrance into the harbour is called the gullet, and is a 
paſſage extremely difficult on account of the funk rocks 
on both ſides of the ſhore ; but there are experienced 
pilots who carry ſhips in very ſafely. The Engliſh at. 
tempted to take poſſeſſion of this harbour in 1694, but 
were diſappointed. W, Long. 4. 26. N. Lat. 48. 24. 
 Bresr, or Breaſt, in architecture, a term ſometimes 
uſed for the member of a column, more uſually called 
torus. Ste Torus. | vi4 ail; a 
Bs T- Summers, in timber buildings, are pieces in 
the outward thereof, into which the girders are framed: 
this, in the ground - floor, is called a cell; and, in the 
arret-floor, a beam. - As to their ſize, it is the ſame 
with that of girders. See GixDbrRs. | 
BRESTE, the palatinate of, is one of the provinces 
of Cujava, in Poland. It lies between the palatinates 
of Pioeſko, Rava, and Lencici Wiadiſlaw. It is div- 
ded into four chatelanies, and Breſte is the capital of 
the whole. | ee e e 
Bars rz, or Breſſici, the capital of the palatinate of 
Breſſici, and of Poleſia, in Poland, ſeated on the river 
Bog, 80 miles eaſt of Warſaw, and ſubject to Poland. 
It is a fortified town, and has a caſtle built upon a rock. 
Here is a famous ſynagogue, reſorted to by the Jens 
from all the countries in Europe. E. Long. 24. 0. N. 
Lat. 41. 35. . 
BRE T, a name the people on the coaſts of Lineoli- 
ſhire give to the common turbot, a fiſh extremely plen- 
tiful with them, and taken in vaſt abundance. The 0 


ou 

r Sonne. 
The princi. 

Pont de Vaux, 


» and Bref; 


LS q 

| hing them is in a net trailed on the ground by 
Thi _ or the one going up to the middle of his body 
Bret C in waters the other on ſhore. | _— 
BRETESSE, in heraldry, denotes a line embattled 

hides. | 

oo ETON, or Cayt-BrEToN, an iſland near the 
aſtern continent of North America, lying between 45 
| = 47 degrees of north latitude. It is ſeparated from 
Neve Scotia by a narrow ſtrait called Canſo, and is a- 


with little ſharp-pointed rocks, ſeparated from 
_— by the ere, 3 which ſome of their tops 
are viſible. All its habours are open to the eaſt, turn- 
ing towards the ſouth. On the other parts of the coaſt 
there are but a few anchoring places for ſmall veſſels, in 
creeks, or between iſlets. Except in the hilly parts, 
the ſurface of the country has but little ſolidity, being 
every where covered with a light moſs, and with water. 
The dampneſs of the ſoil is exhaled in fogs, without 
rendering the air unwholeſome. In other reſpects, the 
climate is very cold; owing either to the prodigious 
quantity of lakes, which cover above half the iſland, 
and remain frozen a long time; or to the number of fo- 
reſts, that totally intercept the rays of the ſun; the 
effect of which is beſides decreaſed by perpetual elouds. 
Tho? ſome fiſhermen had long reſorted to this iſland 
every ſuramer, not more than 20 or 30 had ever fixed 
there. The French, who took poſſeſſion of it in Auguſt 
1713, were properly the firſt inhabitants. They chan- 
ged its name into that of Je Royale, and fixed upon 
Fort Dauphin for their principal ſettlement. This har- 
bour was two leagues in circumference. The ſhips came 
to the very ſhore, and were ſheltered from winds. Fo- 
reſts affording oak ſufficient to fortify and build a large 
city, were near at hand; the ground appeared leſs bar- 
ren than in other parts, and the fiſhery was more plen- 
tiful. This harbour might have been rendered impreg- 
nable at a trifling expence; but the difficulty of ap- 
proaching it (a circumſtance that had at firſt made a 
ſtronger impreſſion than the advantages reſulting from 
it) occaſioned it to be abandoned, after great labour 


turned their views to Louiſbourg, the acceſs to which 
was eaſier; and convenience was thus preferred to ſecu- 
rity: the fortification of Louiſbourg, however, was not 
begun till 1720. | 
In the year 1714, ſome fiſhermen, who till then had 
lived in Newfoundland, ſettled in this iſland. It was 
expected that their number would ſoon have been in- 
creaſed by the Acadians, who were at liberty, from the 
treaties that had been granted them, to remove with 
all their effects, and even to diſpoſe of their eſtates; but 
theſe hopes were diſappointed. The Acadians choſe 
rather to retain their poſſeſſions under the dominion of 
Britain, than to give them up for any precarious ad- 
vantage they might derive from their attachment to 
France, Their place was ſupplied by ſome diſtreſſed 
adventurers from Europe, who came over from time to 
ume to Cape Breton, and the number of inhabitants 
pony increaſed to 4000. They were ſettled at 
outburg, Fort Dauphin, Port Toulouſe, Nerucka, 
and on all the coaſts where they found a proper beach 
for drying the cod. 'The inhabitants never applied 
themſelves to agriculture, the foil being unfit for it. 
hey often ſowed corn, but it ſeldom came to matu- 
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bout 100 miles in length and 50 in breadth. It is ſur- 


had been beſtowed upon the undertaking. They then 


1 


rity; and when it did thrive ſo much as to be worth Breton. 


reaping, it had degenerated ſo conſiderably, that it was 


not fit for feed for the next harveſt, They have only 
continued to plant a few pot-herbs that are tolerably 
well taſted, but muſt be renewed every year from a- 
broad. The poorneſs and ſcarcity of paſtures has like- 
wiſe prevented the increaſe of cattle. In a word, the 
ſoil of Cape Breton ſeemed calculated to invite none 
but fiſhermen and ſoldiers. | 

Though the iſland was entirely covered with foreſts 
before it was inhabited, its wood has ſcarce ever been 
an object of trade. A great quantity, however, of ſoft 
wood was found there fit for firing, and ſome that might 
be uſed for timber; but the oak has always been ſcarce, 
and the fir never yielded much reſin. The peltry trade 
was a very inconſiderable object. It conſiſted only in 
the ſkins of a few lynxes, elks, muſk-rats, wild cats, 
bears, otters, and foxes both of a red and ſilver · grey 
colour. Some of theſe were procured from a colony of 
Mickmac Indians who had ſettled on the iſland with 
the French, and never could raiſe more than 60 men 
able to bear arms. The reſt came from St John's, or 
the neighbouring continent. Greater advantages might 
poſſibly have been derived from the coal-mines which 
abound in the-iſland. They lie in a horizontal direc- 
tion; and being no more than fix or eight feet below 
the ſurface, may be worked without digging deep, or 
draining off the waters. Notwithſtanding the prodigi- 
ous demand for this coal from New En fand, from the 
year 1745 to 1749, theſe mines would probably have 
been forſaken, had not the ſhips which were ſent out 
to the French iſlands wanted ballaſt. In one of theſe 
mines a fire has been kindled, which could never yet be 
extinguiſhed. 

'Fhe people of Cape Breton did not ſend all their fiſh 
to Europe. They ſent part of it to the French ſouthern 
iſlands, on board 20 or 25 ſhips from 70 to 140 tuns 
burden. Beſides the cod, which made at leaſt half 
their cargo, they exported to the other colonies tim- 
ber, planks, thin oak-boards, ſalted ſalmon and mac- 
keril, train-oil, and ſea- coal. All theſe were paid for 
in ſugar and coffee, but chiefly in rum and molaſſes. 
The iſland could not conſume all theſe commodities. 
Canada took off but a ſmall part of the overplus ; it 
was chiefly bought by the people of New England, who 
gave in exchange fruits, vegetables, wood, brick, and 
cattle. This trade of exchange was allowed; but a 
{muggling trade was added to it, carried on in flour, 
and ſalt fiſh. | 

This iſland, the key of Canada, was attacked by the 
Engliſh in 1745; and the event is of ſo ſingular a na- 
ture, that it deferves a particular detail. The plan of 
this firſt invaſion was laid at Bofton, and New, England 
bore the expence of it. A merchant named Pepperel, 
who had excited, encouraged, and directed the enter- 
prize, was intruſted with the command of an army of 
6000 men, which had been levied for this expedition. 

Though theſe forces, convoyed by a ſquadron from 
Jamaica, brought the firſt news to Cape Breton of the 
danger that threatened it; though the advantage of a 
ſurpriſe would have ſecured the landing without oppo- 
fition; though they had but 600 regular troops to en- 
counter, and 800 inhabitants haſtily armed; the ſuc- 
ceſs of the undertaking was ſtill precarious. What 
great exploits, indeed, _— expected from a N N | 
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ſuddenly aſſembled, who had never ſeen a ſiege or faced interrupted the whole project. 


an enemy, and were to act under the direction of ſea- 
officers only. Theſe unexperienced troops ſtood in need 
of the aſſiſtance of ſome fortunate incident, which they 
were indeed favoured with in a ſingular manner. 

The conſtruction and repairs of the fortifications had 
always been left to the care of the garriſon of Louiſbourg. 
The ſoldiers were eager of being employed in theſe 
works, which tb y conſidered as conducive to their 
ſafety, and as the means of procuring them a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence. When they found that thoſe who were 
to have paid them, appropriated to themſelves the profit 
of their labours, they demanded juſtice. It was denied 
them, and they determined to aſſert their right. As 
theſe depredations had been ſhared between the chief 
perſons of the colony and the ſubaltern officers, the ſol- 
diers could obtain no redreſs. Their indignation againſt 
theſe rapacious extortioners roſe to ſuch a height, that 


they deſpiſed all authority. They had lived in open 


rebellion for fix months, when the Britiſh appeared be- 
fore the place. 

This was the time to conciliate the minds of both 
parties, and to unite in the common cauſe. The ſol- 
diers made the firſt advances; but their commanders 
miſtruſted a generoſity of which they themſelves were 
incapable. It was firmly believed tbat the ſoldiers were 
only deſirous of ſallying out, that they might have an 
opportunity of deſerting; and their own officers kept 
them in a manner priſoners, till a defence fo ill-mana- 

ed had reduced them to the neceſſity of capitulating. 

he whole iſland ſhared the fate of Louiſbourg, its only 
bulwark. 

This valuable poſſeſſion, reſtored to France by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, was again attacked by the 
Britiſh in 1758. On the 2d of June, a fleet of 23 ſhips 


of the line and 18 frigates, carrying 16, ooo well diſei- 


plined troops, anchored in Gabarus bay, within half a 
ſeague of Louiſbourg. As it was evident it would be to 
no purpoſe to land at a great diſtance, becauſe it would 


be impoſſible to bring up the artillery and other neceſ- 


ſaries for a conſiderable ſiege, it had been attempted to 
render the landing impracticable near the town. In the 


prudent precautions that had been taken, the beſiegers 


{aw the dangers and difficulties they had to expect; but, 
far from being deterred by them, they had recourſe to 
ſtratagem, and while by extending their line they 
threatened and commanded the whole coaſt, they land- 
ed by force of arms at the creek of Cormorant. 

This place was naturally weak. The French had for- 
tified it with a good parapet planted with cannon. Be- 


hind this rampart they had poſted 2000 excellent ſol- 


diers and ſome Indians. In front they had made ſuch 
a cloſe hedge with branches of trees, that would have 
been very difficult to penetrate, even if it had not been 
defended. . This kind of palliſade, which concealed all 


the preparations for defence, appeared at a diitance to 


be nothing more than a verdant plain. | 


This would have preſerved the colony, had the aſſail- 
ants been ſuffered to complete their landing, and to ad- 
vance with the confidence that they had but few ob- 
ſtacles to ſurmount. Had this been the caſe, over- 
powered at once by the fire of the artillery and the ſmall 
arms, they would infallibly have periſhed on the ſhore, 
or in the hurry of embarking; eſpecially as the fea was 


juſt then very rough. This unexpected loſs might have 


But all the prudent precautions that had be i Dretoy 
were rendered abortive by the impetuoſity of 75 at bl, 


The Engliſh had ſcarce begun to move tc 

ſhore, when their enemies * k ee * 
they had laid for them. By the briſk and hai} * 
that was aimed at their boats, and ſtill more by the =" 
mature removal of the boughs that maſked the he 5 
which it was ſo much the intereſt of the French to 3 
ceal, they gueſſed- at the danger they were goin 75 
ruſh into. They immediately turned back, ang * a 
other place to effect their landing but a rock which 
had been always deemed inacceſſible. General Wolf 


though much taken up in reimbarking his troops, and 


ſending off the boats, gave the ſignal to major 8 

repair thither. That officer e e's eee ” 
ſpot with his men. His own boat coming up firſt 2 
hoking at the very inſtant he was ſtepping out he 
climbed up the rock alone. He was in hopes of Wa 
ing with 100 of his men who had been ſent thither {ome 
hours before. He found only ten. With theſe few 
however, he gained the ſummit of the rock. Ten A 
dians and 60 Frenchmen killed two of his men, and 
mortally wounded three. In ſpite of his weakneſs, he 
ſtood his ground under cover of a thicket, till his brave 
countrymen, regardleſs of the boiſterous waves and the 
fire of the cannou, came up to him, and put him in full 
poſſeſſion of that important poſt, the only one that could 
ſecure their landing. The French, as ſoon as they ſaw 
that the enemy had got a firm footing on land, betook 
themſelves to the only remaining refuge, and ſhut them- 


ſelves up in Louiſbourg. The fortifications were in a 


bad condition, becauſe the ſea ſand, which they had 
been obliged to uſe, is by no means fit for works of 
maſonry. The revetments of the ſeveral curtains were 
entirely crumbled away. There was only one caſemate 


and a ſmall magazine that were bomb proof. The gar- 


riſon which was to defend the place conſiſted only of 
2,900 men. «4.5 15 Sa EAR 

Notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, the beſieged 
were determined to make an obſtinate reſiſtance. It is 
ſcarce credible that the French were confirmed in their 
reſolution by the courage of a woman. Madame de 
Drucourt was continually upon the ramparts, with her 
purſe in her hand; and firing herſelf three guns every 
day, ſeemed to diſpute with the governor her huſband 
the glory of his office. The beſieged were not diſmayed 
at the ill ſucceſs. of their ſeveral ſallies, or the maſterly 
operations concerted by admiral Boſcawen and general 
Amherſt. It was but at the eve of an aſſault, which 
it was impoſſible to ſuſtain, that they talked of ſurren- 
dering. They made an honourable capitulation ; and 
the conqueror ſhewed more reſpect for his enemy and 
for himſelf, than to ſully his glory by any act of bar- 
barity or avarice. 1 


BRETTIGAW, a territory or valley of the Gri- 


' ſons, lying between the Rhine and the county of Tyrol, 


and along the river Lanquet. The fortreſs of Calicls 
is the principal town. * | 


BREVE, in law, is any writ directed to the chan 


cellor, judges, ſheriffs, or other officers, whereby a per- 


ſon is ſummoned, or attached, to anſwer in the king's 
court. Ke.. | it v0 1; 85061437 ; 
Breve Perguirere, the purchaſing of a writ or I 


cence for trial in the king's courts; whence comes t 
i preſen 


preve 


| 
engel. 
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uſe of paying 68. 8d. fine to the king in ſuit, 
% rnd due id Ny where the debt is 401. and of 


eugel. 108. where it is 100]. &c. 5 x ; 
| BREVE de Recto, 18 a writ of right or licence, for 2 


tained from him. #4 x 3 ; 
, Ba EVE, in mulic, a note or character of time, in the 


form of a diamond or ſquare, without any tail, and e- 
uivalent to two meaſures or minims. : 
q BREVET, in the French cuſtoms, denotes the grant 
of ſome favour or donation from the king; in which 
ſenſe it partly anſwers to our warrant, and partly to 
-patent. T 
3 more particularly denotes the commiſſion 
of a ſubaltern officer, being only written on parchment, 
and without ſea] 1 b 
BREUGEL (Peter), an eminent painter, commonly 
called 0/d Breugel, was born at a village of the ſame 
name near Breda, in the year 1565; and was the firſt 
pupil of Peter Cock, whoſe daughter he married. It 
was cuſtomary with him to dreſs like a country-man, in 
order to be more eafily admitted into the company of 


by which means he became perfectly acquainted with 
their manners and geſtures, of which he made excellent 
uſe in his pictures. He travelled to France and Italy, 
and for a long time ſtudied landſcapes on the moun- 
tains of Tyrol. His humourous turn of mind diſplayed 
itſelf in all his pictures, which generally conſiſted of 
country-dances, marriages,. ſports, and diverſions; tho? 
he ſometimes performed pieces from the hiſtorical parts 
of the holy Scriptures. At his return from Italy, he 
ſettled at Antwerp, and in his laſt illneſs cauſed his wife 
to gather together all his immodeſt pieces and burn 
them before his face. He died at Antwerp; but in 
what year cannot be aſcertained. He had a ſon named 
Peter, who alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his paintings ; 
and John, the ſubject of the following article. 

Of the works of old Breugel, the great duke of Tuſ- 
cany has, Chriſt carrying his croſs, with a great num- 
ber of figures; and a country feaſt. The.emperor has 
the tower of Babel, the maſſacre of the Innocents, and 
the converſion of St Paul, of his painting: the elector 
Palatine, a landſcape, with St Philip baptizing queen 
Candace's eunuch; and St John preaching in the wil- 
derneſs, with a great many figures. 

BrzvctL (John), commonly called Velvet Breugel, 
from his generally wearing velvet clothes, was the ſon 
of Peter ae and born about the year 1575. He 
firlt applied himſelf to painting flowers and fruit, in 
which he excelled; and afterwards had great ſucceſs in 
drawing landſcapes, and views of the ſea, ſet off with 
imall figures. He lived long at Cologn, where he ac- 
quired great reputation. He travelled to Italy, where 

his fame had got before him; and where his fine land- 
| ſeapes, adorned with ſmall figures ſuperior to thoſe of 
bis father, gave very great ſatisfaction. If a good judg- 
ment may be formed from the great number of pictures 
he left behind him, all highly finiſhed, he muſt have 
cen exceedingly induſtrious. Nor did he ſatisfy him- 
ſelf with embelliſhing his own works only, but was very 
uſeful in this reſpect to his friends. Even Rubens made 
uſe of Breugel's hand in the landſca pe part of ſeveral 
of his ſmall pictures, ſuch as his Vertumnus and Po- 
mona; the ſatyr viewing the fleeping nymph; and the 
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jected, to ſue for the poſſeſſion of the eftate 
erſon herren | | ſhop's gallery at Milan; particularly a hunting piece 


try- people, and be allowed to join in their frolics, 
by which men vice, in the Romiſh church. It is compoſed of matins, 


were allowed, on extraordinary occaſions, to 


B R E. 
terreſtrial paradiſe, which is looked upon as his maſter- 
Foul and, together with the two former, was done for 


Breu gel, 
Breviary. 


king William III. of Great Britain. He died in 1642, 


in the 67" year of his age. | A 
Several of his works are to be ſeen in the archbi- 
with a vaſt many figures; a landſcape repreſenting a 
deſart, with the picture of St Hierom painted by Ce- 
rano, alias Gro Baptiſta Creſpi. In the Ambroſian li- 
brary are 20 pieces of this maſterly hand; particularly, 


Daniel in the lion's den, the inſide of the great church 


at Antwerp, the four ſeaſons on copper, and the burn- 
ing of Gomorrha. In the poſſeſſion of the elector Pa- 
latine at Duſſeldorp, Chriſt preaching on the ſea- ſnore; 
a country-dance; a ſea-port, with a great many fi- 
gures; a coach and two chariots, with a multitude of 
figures and animals; a landſcape, wherein Flora is 
crowned by a nymph ; St John preaching in the wil- 
derneſs; a ſmall ſea- landſcape, and ſeveral other pieces. 


In the poſſeſſion of the king of France, a woman play- 


ing with a dog, the battle between Alexander and Da- 


rius, both in wood ; Orpheus in hell, &c. 


BREVIARY, a daily office, or book of divine ſer- 


lauds, firſt, third, fixth, and ninth veſpers, and the com- 
pline, or poſt communio. ; 
The breviary of Rome is general, and may be uſed 
in all places; but on the model of this various others 
have been built, appropriated to each dioceſe, and each 
order of religious. 5 7 1 
The breviary of the Greeks is the ſame in almoſt all 
churches and monaſteries that follow the Greek rites : 


the Greeks divide the pſalter into 20 parts. In gene- 


ral, the Greek breviary conſiſts of two parts; the one 
containing the office for the evening, the other that of 
the morning, divided into matins, lauds, firſt, third, 


ſixth, and ninth veſpers, and the compline; that is, of 
ſeven different hours, on account of that ſaying of Da- 
vid, Septies in die laudem dixi tibi. | 

The inſtitution of the breviary is not very ancient: 
there have been inſerted in it the lives of the ſaints, full 


of ridiculous and ill- atteſted ſtories, which gave occaſion 


to ſeveral reformations of it, by ſeveral councils, par- 
ticularly thoſe of "Trent and Cologn; by ſeveral popes, 


particularly Pius V. Clement VIII. and Urban VIII.; 
and alſo by ſeveral cardinals and biſhops, each lopping 


off ſome extravagances, and bringing it nearer to the 


ſimplicity of the primitive offices. Originally, every 


body was obliged to recite the breviary every day; but 
by degrees the obligation was reduced to the, clergy 
only, who are enjoined, under penalty of. mortal fin and 


eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to recite it at home, when they 


cannot attend in public. In the 14 century, there was 

articular reſerve granted in favour of biſhops, who 
paſs three 

days without rehearling the breviary. eee 

This office was originally called carſar; and after - 
wards, the breviarume: which latter name imports that 
the old office, was abridged; or rather, that this collec- 
tion is a kind of abridgment of all the prayers. 

The breviaries now in uſe are innumerable; the dif- 
ference between them conſiſts principally in the num- 
ber and order of the pſalms, hymns, pater-noſters, ave- 
Maries, creeds, magnificates, cantemus's, benedictus's, 
canticamus's, nunc dimittis's, miſerere's, halelujah's, 

gloria 
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gloria patri's, &c. 

B EVIAGE, in Roman antiquity, a book firſt intro- 
duced by Auguſtus, containing an account of the ap- 
plication of the public money. | 

BREVIATOR, an officer under the eaſtern empire, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to write and tranſlate briefs. —At 
Rome thoſe are ſtyled breviators, or abbreviators, who 
dictate and draw up the pope's briefs. 
BREVIBUS 4 Koruris LIBERANDIS, a writ or 
command to a ſheriff to deliver to his ſucceſſor the coun- 


ty, with the appurtenances, and the rolls, writs, and 


other things to his office belonging. | 
BREVIER, among printers, a {mall kind of type 
or letter between bourgeois and minion. 
BREVIUM cusTos. See Cus ros. 
BREVORDT, a town. of Guelderland, in the Uni- 
ted Netherlands, fituated in E. Long. 6. 35. N. Lat. 
29. f | 
. BREWER (Anthony), a dramatic poet who flou- 
riſhed in the reign of king Charles I. and appears to 
have been held in high eſtimation by the wits of that 
time, as may be more particularly gathered from an ele- 
gant compliment paid to him in a poem called Szeps fo 
Parnaſſus, wherein he is ſuppoſed to have a magic 
power to call the muſes to his aſſiſtance, and is even 
{et on an equality with the immortal Shakeſpeare him- 
ſelf. There are, however, great diſputes among the ſe- 
veral writers as to the number of his works. Thoſe 
which have been aſcribed to him with any certainty 
are, 1, The country girl, a comedy. 2. The love-fick 
king, a comedy. And, 3. Lingua: a piece in regard 
to which Winſtanley records a remarkable anecdote, 
which points it out to have been in ſome meaſure the 
innocent cavſe of thoſe troubles that diſturbed the peace 


of theſe realms in the middle of the 14*). century. He 


tells us, that, when this play was acted at Cambridge, 
Oliver Cromwell (then a youth) acted a part in it. The 
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ſubſtance of the piece is a contention among the gen 
for a crown which Lingua had laid for them to fg 
The part allotted to young Cromwell was that » 
Tatus, or Touch; who, having obtained the conteſteq 
coronet, makes this ſpirited declamation : 
Roſes and bays, pack hence! this crown and robe 
My brows and body circles and inveſts ; | 
How gallantly it fits me! ſure the ſlave 
Meaſur'd my head who wrought this coronet.— 
They lie that ſay complexions cannot change! 
My blood's ennobled, and I am transform? 
 Vato the ſacred temper of a king. 
Methinks I hear my noble paraſites 
Styling me Cefar, or Great Alexander, 
Licking my feet, Cc. | | 
It is ſaid that he felt the whole part ſo warmly, and 


more eſpecially the above-quoted ſpeech, that it waz 


what firſt fired his ſoul with ambition, and excited 
him, from the poſſeſſion of an imaginary crown, to 
ſtretch his views to that of a real one; for the . 
pliſhment of which he was content to wade through 
ſcas of blood. | ; | | 


BrEweR, a perſon who profeſles the art of brewing, 


There are companies of brewers in moſt capital ei. 
ties ; that of London was incorporated in 1427 by 
Henry VI. and that of Paris is ſill older. 

The apparatus and utenfils of a brewer, or a brey. 
houſe, are, A furnace made cloſe and hollow for ſavin 
fuel, and with a vent for the ſmoke left it taint the li. 
quor ; a copper, which is preferable ta lead; a mak- 
vat near the head; a cooler near the maſk-vat; and a 

guile- vat under the cooler: adjoining to all are ſeveral 
clean tubs, to receive the worts and liquors. 

BaeweRs-Haven, a good harbour at the north end 
of the iſland of Chiloe on the coaſt of Chili, in South 
America, and in the South ſea. 'The Dutch landed 
forces here in 1643, deſigning to get poſſeſſion of ſome 
part of Chili; but they were driven from thence by the 

Spaniards and the natives. W. Long. 829. S. Lat. 42e. 
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I 
No ſettled 
theory of 
brewing. 


2 
Common 
proceſs de- 
ſcribed. 


T HE operation of preparing ale or beer from 
Maur. e | 

Though the art of brewing is undoubtedly a part of 
chemiſtry, and certainly depends upon fixed and inva- 
riable principles as well as every other branch of that 
ſcience, theſe principles have never yet been thoroughly 
inveſtigated. For want of a ſettled theory, ee 
the practice of this art is found to be precarious; and 
to ſucceed unaccountably with ſome, and miſgive as 
unaccountably with others. Some few hints, however, 
have been thrown out, in order to eſtabliſh a regular 
theory of brewing ; the principal of which we ſhall 
lay before our readers. 

The uſual proceſs of brewing is as follows. A quan- 
tity of water, being boiled, is left to cool till the height 
of the ſteam be over; when fo much ie poured to a 
quantity of malt in the maſhing tub, as makes it of a 
conſiſtence {tiff enough to be jutt well rowed up: after 
ſtanding thus a quarter of an hour, a ſecond quantity 
of the water is added, and rowed up as before: laſtly, 


the full quantity of water is added; and that in pro- 


portion as the liquor is intended to be ſtrong or weak. 
—-This part of the operation is called maſting.— The 
whole now ſtands two or three hours, more or leſs, ac- 


cording to the ſtrength of the wort or the difference of 
weather, and is then drawn off into a receiver; and the 
maſhing repeated for a ſecond wort, in the ſame man- 
ner as for the firſt, only the water muſt be cooler than 
before, and muſt not ſtand above half the time. The 


two worts are then to be mixed, the intended quantity 
of hops added, and the liquor cloſe covered up, gently 


boiled in a copper for the ſpace of an hour or two; 
then let into the receiver, and the hops ſtrained from it 
into the coolers. When cool, the barm or yeſt is ap- 


plied; and it is left ta work or ferment till it be fit to 


tun up. For ſmall beer there is a third maſhing with the 
water near cold, and not left to ſtand above three quar- 
ters of an hour; to be hopped and boiled at diſcretion. 
For double beer or ale, the liquors reſulting from the 
two firſt maſhings muſt be uſed as liquor for a third 
maſhing of freſh malt. 


From conſidering this proceſs, and the multiplicity — 


of circumſtances to be attended to in it, we may cal!) 
ſee that it muſt be a very precarious one. The ſuccebs 
of the operation, 3. e. the goodneſs of the beer, mult 
depend upon the quality of the malt from which it 1s 
made ; on that of the water with which it 18 infuſed ; 


on the degree of heat applied in the infuſion ; 0 tt 
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length of time the infuſion is continued; on the proper 
de 5 of boiling, the quantity and quality of the hops 
a loyed; on the proper degree of fermentation, &c.: 
0 e as already obſerved, have never yet been 
thoroughly inveſtigated and aſcertained. 
The manner of making malt Sir Robert Murray de- 
{-ribes as follows. — Take good barley newly threſhed, 
&c.; put about fix Engliſh quarters in a ſtone trough 
full of water, where let it ſteep till the water be of a 
bright reddiſh colour; which will be in about three 
days, more or leſs, according to the moifture or dryneſs, 
ſmallneſs or bigneſs, of the grain, the ſeaſon of the 
year, Or the temperature of t 1e weather. In ſummer, 
malt never makes well; in winter it requires longer 
ſteeping than in ſpring or autumn. It may be known 
when it is ſteeped enough by other marks beſides the 
colour of the water; as by the exceſſive omg of the 
grain if it be over · ſteeped, and by too much ſoftneſs ; 
being, when it is in a right temper, like the barley 
prepared to make broth of. When it is ſufficiently 
ſteeped, take it out of the trough, and lay it in heaps 
to let the water drain from it; then, after two or three 
hours, turn it over with a_ſcoop, and lay it in a new 
heap, 20 or 24 inches deep. This is called the coming 
heap, in the right management whereof lies the princi- 
pal ſkill, In this heap it may lie 40 hours, more or leſs, 
according to the forementioned qualities of the grain, 
&c. before it come to the right temper of malt; which 
that it may do equally, is meinly defired. While it lies 
in this heap, it muſt be carefully looked to after the 
firſt 15 or 16 hours : for about that time the grains 
begin to put forth roots; which when they have equal- 
ly and fully done, the malt muſt, within an hour after, 
be turned over with a ſcoop; otherwiſe the grains will 
begin to put forth the blade and ſpire alſo, which muſt 
by all means be prevented. If all the malt do not 
come equally, but that which lies in the middle, bein 
warmeſt, come the ſooneſt ; the whole muſt be Nis; 
ſo that what was out moſt may be inmoſt; and thus it 
is managed till it be all alike. As ſoon as the malt is 
lutfciently come, turn it over, and ſpread it to a depth 
not exceeding five or fix inches; and by that time it is 


tour times. Afterwards turn it over in like manner 
once 1n four or five hours, making the heap deeper by 
degrees; and, continue to do ſo for the Pack of 48 
hours at leaſt. This frequent turning it over, cools, 
dries, and deadens the grain; whereby it becomes mel- 
low, melts eaſily in brewing, and ſeparates entirely from 
the huſk, Then throw up the malt into a heap as high 
as you can; where let it lie till it grow as hot as your 

and can endure it, which uſually happens in about the 
ſpace of 30 hours. This perfects the ſweetneſs and 


tirow it abroad to cool, and turn it over again about 
"x or eight hours after; and then lay it on à kiln with 
a bair- cloth or wire ſpread under it; where, after one 
” which muſt laſt 24 hours, give it another more 
_ and afterwards, if need be, a third : for if the 
| = Is not thoroughly dried, it cannot be well ground, 
w_ er will it diſſolve well in the brewing”; 5 the 
e it makes will be red, bitter, and unfit for keeping. 
1 account of the proceſs of malting, it ap- 
OED that, beſides the proper management in wetting, 
ing, Kc. the drying is an article of the utmoſt con- 
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put as much of the paleſt malts, very unequally grown, 


all ſpread out, begin and turn it over again three or 


mellowneſs of the malt. After it 1s ſufficiently heated, 


| 1379 
ſequence ; and concerning the proper yes of heat 
to be employed for this purpoſe, M. Combrune has re- Mr Com- 

lated the following experiments. In an earthen pan, brune's ex- 


K . periments 
of about two feet diameter, and three inches deep, I on the dry- 


; ing of malt; 
as filled it on a level to the brim. This I placed over a E/ay on 


little charcoal lighted in a {mall ſtove, and kept conti- Brewing. 
nually ſtirring it from bottom to top; at firſt it did 
not feel ſo damp as it did about half an hour after. 
In about an hour more, it began to look of 3 
bright orange colour on the outſide, and appeared 
more ſwelled than before. Every one is ſenſible how 
long continued cuſtom alone makes us ſufficient judges 
of colours. 'Then I macerated ſome of the grains, and 
found they were nearly ſuch as are termed brown malta. 
On ftirring and making a heap of them towards the 
middle, I placed therein at about half depth the bulb 
of my thermometer, and found it roſe to 140 degrees : 


here the malt felt very damp, and had but little ſmell. 


« At 165 degrees I examined it in the ſame man- 
ner as before, and could perceive no damp : the malt 
was very brown; and, on being macerated, ſome few 
black fpecks appeared. | 

% Now many corns, neareſt the bottom, were be- 
come black and burnt : with all the diligence I could 
uſe, I placed my thermometer nearly there, and it roſe 
to 175 degrees. But the particles of fire, ariſing from 
the ſtove, act on the thermometer in proportion to the 
diſtance: of the fituation it is placed in; for which, 
through the whole experiment, an abatement of 5 de- 
our ſhould be allowed, as near as I could eſtimate ; 

o, a little after, putting my thermometer in the ſame 
poſition, where nearly half the corns were black, it 
ſhewed 180 degrees. I now judged that the water 
was nearly all evaporated, and the heap grew black 
apace. 3 

« Again, in the centre of the heap raiſed in the 
middle of the pan, I found the thermometer at 180 
degrees; the corn tafted burnt ; and the whole, at top, 
appeared about one half part a full brown, the reſt black: 
on being macerated, ſtill ſome white ſpecks appeared; 
which I obſerved to proceed from theſe barley-corns 
which had not been thoroughly germinated, and whoſe 

parts cohering more together, the fire, at this degree 
of heat, had not penetrated them: their taſte was in- 
ſipid, the malts brittle, and readily parting from the 
ſkin : but the thermometer was now more various, as it 
was nearer to or farther from the bottom ; and here I 
judged all the true malt to be charred. 

«© However, I continued the experiment; and, at 190 
degrees, ſtill found ſome white ſpecks on macerating 
the grain ; the acroſpire always appearing of a deeper 
black or brown than the outward ſkin: the corn now 
fried at the bottom of the pan. 

„I next increaſed the fire ; the thermometer, pla- 
ced in the mean between the bottom of the pan and 
the upper edge of the corn, ſhewed 210 degrees. The 
malt hiſſed, fried, and ſmoked abundantly ; though; 
during the whole proceſs, the grain had been kept ſtir- 
ring, yet, on examination, the whole had not been e- 
qually affected with the fire. I found a great part 
thereof reduced to perfect cinders, eaſily crumbling to 
duſt between the fingers, ſome of a very black hue 
without gloſs, ſome very black with oil ſhining on 
the outſide. Upon the whole, two third parts of the 

corn 
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corn were perfectly black; the reſt were of a deep 
brown, more or leſs ſo, as they were hard, ſteely, or 
imperfectly germinated; which was eaſily diſcovered 


by the length of the ſhoot. 


Moſt of them ſeemed to 
have loſt their coheſion, and had a taſte reſembling that 
of high roaſted coffee. | | LED dt, 
In the laſt ſtage of charring the malt, I ſet thereon 

a wine-glaſs inverted, into which aroſe 'a pinguious 
oily matter, which taſted very ſalt. Perhaps it may 
not be unneceſlary to ſay, that the length of time this 
experiment took up was four hours, and that the effect 


it had both on myſelf and the perſon who attended me 


was ſuch as greatly reſembled the caſe of inebriation. 
«© Though, from hence, it is not poſſible to fix the 
exact degree of heat in which malts charr, yet we ſee 
ſome black appeared when the thermometer was at 
165 degrees, that ſome were entirely black at 175 
and at 180 degrees, that the grains thus affected were 
ſuch as had been perfectly germinated, and that thoſe 
which bore a greater heat were defective in that point; 
whence we may conclude with an exactneſs that will be 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of brewing, that true ger- 
minated malts are charred in heats between 175 and 
180 degrees; and that as theſe correſpond to the de- 
rees in which pure alcohol, or the fineſt ſpirit of the 
grain itſelf boils, or diſengages itſelf therefrom, they 


may point out to us the reaſon of barley being the fit- 


3 


teſt grain for the purpoſes of brewing.” | . 
From theſe experiments, our author has conſtructed 
the following table of the different degrees of the dry- 
neſs of malt, with the colour occaſioned by each de- 


: gree. 


Deg. 
119 White. 
124 Cream colour. 
129 Light yellow. 
134 Amber cobour. 
138 High amber. 
143 Pale brown. 
148 Brown. 
152 High brown. 3 
157 Brown inclining to black. 
162 High brown ſpeckled with black. 
167 Blackiſh brown with black ſpecks. 
171 Colour of burnt coffee. | 
176 Black. 


*The above table (ſays he) not only ſhews us how 
to judge of the dryneſs of malt from its colour, but 
alſo, when a griſt is compoſed of ſeveral ſorts of malt, 
what effect the whole will have when blended toge- 
ther by extraction; and though poſſibly ſome ſmall 
errors may ariſe in judgments thus formed by our 
ſenſes, yet as malts occupy different volumes in pro- 
portion to their dryneſs in the practice of brewing, if 
the reſult of the water coming in contact with the 


malt ſhew the degree expected, ſuch parcel of malt may 


be ſaid to have been judged of rightly in the * of 
dryneſs it was eſtimated to; ſo that the firſt trial either 


confirms, or ſets us numerically right as to our opinion 


thereof.“ | | 
It is found by experience, that the leſs heat em- 


ployed in drying the malt, the ſhorter time will be re- 
quired before the beer is fit to be uſed; and of this our 
author has given the following table. 


ſubject is capable. 


Deg. Deg. 

119 2 weeks, | 143 6 months. 
124 a month. | 148 10 months. 
129 3 months. | 152 15 months, 
134 4 months. | 157 20 months, 
138 6 months. | 162 two years, 


Laſtly, Mr Combrune hath given the following table 
3 the tendency beers have to become fine, when 
— 60 y brewed from malts of different degrees of dry. 
neſs, IL | | 


Deg. Colour of malt. 
119 White, 


124 Cream colour, 
129 Light yellow. 
134 Amber colour. 


138 High amber. 


143 Pale brown. Pe, ple 
148 Brown. nene 
152 High brown. : dridhe. 5 r room ins 
1 Brown inclining to T7 255 | 
, 57 bla ck. 8 ao 1 mag theſe may 
162 Brown ſpeckled with C come bright, wer be 
167 Blackiſh brown ſpec- 
| kled with black. 

171 Colourofburnt coffee. 


176 Black. 
In a pamphlet intitled <4 Theoretic hints on an im. Mr 
proved practice of brewing malt-liquors, &c. by John #4 
Richardſon,” we have the following obſervations on (nal 
the nature and properties of malt. 3 
„The proceſs of making malt is an artificial or 
forced vegetation, in which the nearer we approach the 
footſteps of nature in her ordinary progrefs, the more 
certainly ſhall we arrive at that perfection of which the 
The farmer prefers a dry ſeaſon 
to ſow his corn in, that the common moiſture of the 
earth may but gently infinuate itſelf into the pores of 
the grain, and thence gradually diſpoſe it for the re- 
ception of the future ſhower, and the action of vegeta- 
tion. The maltſter cannot proceed by ſuch flow de- 
rees, but makes an immerſion in water a ſubſtitute 
- the moiſture of the earth, where a few hours infu- 
ſion is equal to many days employed in the ordinary 
courſe of vegetation ; and the corn is n re- 
moved as ſoon, as-it appears fully ſaturated, leſt a ſo- 
lution, and conſequently a deſtruction, of ſome of its 
parts, ſhould be the effect of a longer continuance in 
water, inftead of that ſeparation which is begun by 
this introduction of aqueous particles into the body of 
the grain. 82 75 i 
„Were it to be ſpread thin after this removal, it 
would become dry, and no vegetation would enſue; 
but being thrown into the couch, a kind of vegetative 
fermentation commences, which generates heat, an 
produces the firſt appearance of germination. [us 
ſtate of the barley is nearly the ſame with that of many 
days continuance in the earth after ſowing: but being in 
ſo large a body, it requires occaſionally to be turned oel 
and ſpread thinner; the former to give the auer 
parts of the heap their ſhare of the required rue 
and moiſture, both of which are leſſened by expe 1 f 


Theſe, whenproperlybrewed 
become ſpontaneouſly fine, 
even as far as 1380; when 

| brewed for amber by repeated 
fermentations, they become 
pellucid. | 
By precipitation theſe grow 
bright in a ſhort time. 


- Theſe with difficulty can be 
brewed without {ſetting the 
goo'ls, and will by no means 
becoine bright, noteven with 


the ſtron gelt acid menſtruum 8 


Ri 


ir. the latter to prevent the progreſs of the ve- 
„ the . be An- which would 
. the conſequence of ſuffering it to proceed beyond a 

recs 

mn 3 the moiſture thus continually decreaſ- 
in 7 by evaporation and conſumption, an occaſional but 
ſparing ſprinkling of water ſhould be ere to the floor, 
5 recruit the Janguiſhing powers of vegetation, and 
jmitate the ſhower upon the corn field. Buf'this ſhould 
not be too often repeated ; for, as in the field, too 


thin ears, ſo here would too much water, and of 
courſe too little dry warmth, accelerate the growth of 
the malt, ſo as to occaſion the extraction and loſs of 
ſuch of its valuable parts, as by a ſlower proceſs would 
have been duly ſeparated and left behind, 

« By the ſlow mode of 133 vegetation here 
recommended, an actual and minute ſeparation of the 
parts takes place. The germination of the radicles 
and acroſpire carries off the coheſive properties of the 
barley, thereby contributing to the preparation of the 
ſaccharine matter, which it has no tendency to extract 
or otherwiſe injure, but to increaſe and meliorate, ſo 
Jong as the acroſpire is confined within the huſk ; and 
by how much it is wanting of the end of the grain, by 
ſo much does the malt fall ſhort of perfection, and in 
proportion as it has advanced beyond, is that purpoſe 
defeated. 

„This is very evident to the moſt common obſer- 
vation, on examining a kernel of malt in the different 
ſtages of its progreſs. When the acroſpire has ſhot 
but half the length of the grain, the lower part only 
is converted into that yellow ſaccharine flour we are ſo- 
licitous abont, whilſt the other half affords no other 
ſigns of it than the whole kernel did at its firſt germi- 
nation. Let it advance to two thirds of the length, 
and the lower end will not only have increaſed its ſac- 
charine flavour, but will have proportionally extended 
its bulk, ſo as to have left only a third part unmalted. 
This, or even leſs than this, is contended for by many 
maltſters, as a ſufficient advance of the acroſpire, which 
they ſay has done its buſineſs as ſoon as it has paſſed 
the middle of the kernel. But we need ſeek no further 
for their conviction of error, than the examination here 
alluded to. | 


« Let the kernel be fit down the middle, and taſted 
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inary at either end, whilſt green; or let the effects of maſ- 
* tication be tried when it is dried off; when the former 
. 4 | will be found to exhibit the appearances juſt mentioned, 
0 


the latter to diſcover the unwrought parts of the grain, 
in a body of ſtony hardneſs, which has no other effect 
in the maſh-tun than that of imbibing a large portion 
of the liquor, and contributing to the retention of 
thoſe ſaccharine parts of the malt which are in contact 
with it ; whence it is a rational inference, that three 
buſhels of malt, imperfe& in this proportion, are but 
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val, it 
enſue; 


ive . . . . 
oa 2 to two of that which is carried to its utmoſt per- 
tv tion, By this is meant the fartheſt advance of the 
8 acrolpire, when it is juſt burſting from its confinement, 
0 . 


efore it has effected its enlargement. The kernel is 


ing in . a e a 
155 = uniform in its internal appearance, and of a rich 
i 15 eee in flavour, equal to any thing we can con- 
_ we obtainable from imperfect vegetation. If the a- 
W 


eroſpire be ſuffered to proceed, the mealy ſubſtance melts 


into a liquid ſweet, which ſoon paſſes into the blade, 


expolure 
Vor. II 


to 


much rain, and too little ſun, produce rank ſtems and 
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and leaves the huſk cptirely exhauſted. 


& The ſweet thus produced by the infant efforts of 


vegetation, and loſt by its more powerful action, re- 
vives and makes a ſecond appearance in the tem, but 
is then too much diſperſed and altered in its form to 
anſwer any of the known purpoſes of art. 

„Were we to inquire, by what means the ſame 
barley, with the ſame treatment produces unequal por- 
tions of the ſaccharine matter in different ſituations, 
we ſhould perhaps find it principally owing to the dif- 
ferent qualities of the water uſed in malting. Hard 
water 18 very unfit for every purpoſe of vegetation, and 
ſoft will vary its effe&s according to the predominat- 
ing quality of its impregnations. Pure elementary 
water is in itſelf ſuppoſed to be only the vehicle of the 
nutriment of plants, entering at the capillary tubes of 
the roots, riſing into the body, and there diſperſing its 
acquired virtues, perſpiring by innumerable fine pores 
at the ſurface, and thenee evaporating by the pureſt 
diſtillation into the open atmoſphere, where it be- 
'gins anew its round of collecting freſh properties, in 
order to its preparation for freſh ſervice. 

« This theory leads us to the conſideration of an 
attempt to increaſe the natural quantity of the ſaccha- 
rum of malt by adventitious means; but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved on this occaſion, that no addition to water will 
riſe into the veſſels of plants, but ſuch as will paſs the 
filter ; the pores of which appearing ſomewhat ſimilar 
to the fine {trainers or abſorbing veſſels employed by 
nature in her nicer operations, we by analogy conclude, 
that properties ſo intimately blended with water as to 
paſs the one, will enter and unite with the economy 
of the other, and vice verſa. 

« Suppoſing the malt to have obtained its utmoſt 
perfection, according to the criterion here inculcated, 
to prevent its farther progreſs and ſecure it in that ſtate, 
we are to call in the aſſiſtance of a heat ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy the action of vegetation by evaporating every par- 


ticle of water, and thence leaving it in a ſtate of pre- 


ſervation, fit for the preſent or future purpoſe of the 
brewer. 
« Thus having all its moiſture extracted, and being 


by the previous proceſs deprived of its coheſive pro- 


perty, the body of the grain is left a mere lump of 
flour, ſo cafily diviſible, that, the huſk being taken 
off, a mark may be made with the kernel, as with a 
piece of ſoft chalk. The extractible qualities of this 


flour are, a ſaccharum cloſely united with a large quan- 


tity of the farinaceous mucilage peculiar to breed corn, 
and a ſmall portion of oil enveloped by a fine earthy 
ſubſtance, the whole readily yielding to the impreſſion 
of water applied at different times and different degrees 
of heat, and each part predominating in proportion to 
the time and manner of its application. 

In the curing of malt, as nothing more is requi- 
ſite than a total extrication of every aqueous particle, 
if we had in the ſeaſon proper for malting, a ſolar heat 


ſufficient to produce perfect dryneſs, it were practicable 


to reduce beers nearly colourleſs ; but that being want- 
ing, and the force of cuſtom having made it neceſſary 
to give our beers various tinctures and qualities reſult- 
ing from fire, for the accomodation of various taſtes, 
we are neceſſitated to apply ſuch heats in the drying 
as ſhall not only anſwer the purpoſe of preſervation, 
but give the complexion and property required, 
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„ To effect this with certainty and preciſion, the 
introduction of the thermometer is neceſſary; but the 
real advantages of its application are only to be known 
by experiment, on account of the different conſtrue- 
tion of different kilns, the irregularity of the heat in 
different parts of the ſame kiln, the depth of the malt, 
the diſtance of the bulb of the thermometer from the 
floor, &c. &c. for though ſimilar heats will produce 
ſimilar effects in the ſame ſituation, yet is the diſ- 
perſion of heat in every kiln ſo irregular, that the me- 
dium ſpot muſt be found for the local ſituation of the 
thermometer ere a ſtandard can be fixed for aſcertain- 
ing effects upon the whole. That done, the ſeveral de- 
grees neceſſary for the purpoſes of porter, amber, pale 
beers, &c. are eaſily diſcovered to the utmoſt exactneſs, 
and become the certain rule of future practice. 

“Though cuſtom has laid this arbitrary injunction 
of variety in our malt- liquors, it may not be amiſs to 
imitate the loſſes we often ſuſtain, and the 1nconve- 
niences we combat, in obedience to her mandate. 

„The further we purſue the deeper tints of colour 
by an increaſe of heat beyond that which ſimple pre- 
ſervation requires, the more we injure the valuable qua- 
lities of the malt. It is well known that ſcorched oils 
turn black, and that calcined ſugar aſſu mes the ſame 


complexion. Similar effects are producible in malts, 


in proportion to the increaſe of heat, or the time of 


their continuing expoſed to it. The parts of the whole 
being ſo united by nature, an injury cannot be done 
to the one, without affecting the other; accordingly 
we find, that ſuch parts of the ſubject, as might have 


been ſeverally extracted for the purpoſes of a more in- 


timate union by fermentation, are, by great heat in 

curing, burnt and blended ſo effectually together, that 

all diſcriminat ion is loſt, the unfermentable are extrac- 

ted with the fermentable, the integrant with the con- 

ſtituent, to the very great loſs both of ſpirituoſity and 
tranſparency. In paler malts, the extracting liquor 
produces a ſeparation which cannot be effected in brown, 

where the parts are ſo incorporated, that unleſs the 

brewer is very well acquainted with their ſeveral qua- 

lities and attachments, he will bring over, with the 

burnt mixture of ſaccharine and mucilaginous prin- 

ciples, ſuch an abundance of the ſcorched oils, as no 
fermentation can attenuate, no precipitants remove; 

for, being in themſelves impediments to the action of 
fermentation, they leſſen its efficacy, and being of the 

ſame ſpecific gravity with the beer, they remain ſuſ- 

pended in, and incorporated with the body of it, an 

offence to the eye, and a nauſea to the palate to the 

X lateſt period.” 
Quality of The next conſideration is the quality of the water 
the water to to be employed in brewing ; and here ſoft water is 
de employed univerſally allowed to be preferable to hard, both for 
in brewing. . FEY 

the purpoſes of maſhing and fermentation. Tranſpa- 
rrency is, however, more eaſily obtained by the uſe of 
hard than ſoft water; firſt, from its inaptitude to ex- 
tract ſuch an abundance of that light mucilaginous 
matter, which, floating in the beer for a long time, oc- 
caſions its turbidity ; ſecondly, from its greater ten- 
dency to a ſtate of quietude after the vinous fermenta- 
tion is finiſhed by which thoſe floating particles are 
more at liberty to ſubſide ; and, laſtly, from the mu- 
tual aggrega 


with thoſe of the materials, which by their greater ſpe- 


tion of the earthy particles of the water 


eifie gravity thus aggregated, not only precipi 

ſelves thy carry Sewn alſo that lighter A — 
mentioned. For theſe reaſons, hard water is 5 = 
adapted to the brewing of porter, and ſuch beers ; 
require a fulneſs of palate, when drawn to the ax 
lengths of the London brewery, and of ſome , 
ſituations. | * 

The purity of water is determined by its lightneſs 
and in this, diſtilled water only can claim any materia} 
degree of perfection. Rain water is the pureſt of all 
naturally produced : but by the perpetual exhalation; 
of vegetables, and other fine ſubſtances floating in the 
atmoſphere, it does not come down to us entirely free 
from thoſe qualities which pond and river waters pol. 
ſeſs in a greater degree. Theſe, eſpecially of rivers 
running through fens and moraſſes, from the quantit 
of graſs and weeds growing therein, imbibe an "a 
danceof — ſolutions which occafions them tocor. 
tain more fermentable matter, and conſequently to yield 
a greater portion of ſpirit ; but at the ſame time induces 
ſuch a tendency to acidity as will not eafily be con- 
quered. This is more to be apprehended towards the 
latter end of the ſummer than at any other time; be. 
cauſe theſe vegetable ſubſtances are then in a ſtate of 
decay, and thence more readily impart their pernicious 
qualities to the water which paſſes over them. 

At ſuch an unfavourable time, ſhould the brewer 
be neceflitated to purſue his practice, it will behove 
him to pay the utmoſt attention to the cauſe of this 
diſpoſition in his liquor, and thence endeavour to pre. 
vent the ill conſequences, by conducting his proceſs to 
the extraction and combination of ſuch parts of the ma- 
terials as his judgment informs him will beſt counteract 
its effects. | 

Where there is the liberty of choice, we would re- 
commend the uſe of that water which, from natural 
purity, equally free of the auſterity of imbibed earths, 
and the rankneſs of vegetable ſaturation, has a ſoft 
fulneſs upon the palate, 1s totally flavourlets, inodorous, 
and colourleſs ; whence it is the better prepared for 
the reception and retention of ſuch qualities as the pro- 
ceſs of brewing is to communicate and preſerve. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the proper de- 
gree of heat to be employed in making the infuſion; 
and here it is evident, that though this muſt be an ob- 
je& of the utmoſt importance to the ſucceſs of the o- 
peration, it is extremely difficult, perhaps impoſlble 
to fix upon a preciſe ſtandard that ſhall at all times 
fully anſwer the purpoſe. On this ſubje& Mr Richard: vl 
ſon preſents us with the following obſervations. „ 

« The quality of the ſaccharine part of malt reſembles . 
that of common ſugar, to which it is practicable to re. yy 
duce it; and its characteriſtical properties are entirely 
owing to its intimate connection with the other par 
of the malt, from which ſuch diſtinguiſhing flavours of 
beers are derived as are not the immediate reſult of the 
hop. Were it not for theſe properties, the brewer might 
adopt the uſe of ſugar, molaſſes, honey, or the ſweet 0 
any vegetable, to equal advantage; which cannot 10 
be done, unleſs an eligible ſuccedaneum be found (0 
anſwer that purpoſe. As we are at preſent circun 
ſtanced, a ſearch on the other. fide would turn more (0 
the brewer's account. We have in malt a ſuperabur 
dance of the groſſer principles; and would governmen 
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ze, which is too deficient, many valuable im- 
neee. might be made from it; as © could, by a 
; Jicious application of ſuch adventitious principle, pro- 
i a ſecond and third wort, of quality very little infe- 
rior to the ſirſt. a . i 

But in theſe experiments a very particular atten- 
tion would be neceſſary to the folvent powers of the 
water at different degrees of heat, and to the inquiry 
how far a menſtruum ſaturated with one principle may 
be capable of diſſolving another. Such a conſideration 
is the more neceſſary on this occaſion to direct us clear 
of two extremes equally diſagreeable : the firſt is, that 
of applying the menſtruum pure, and at ſuch a heat as 
to bring off an over proportion of the oleaginous and 
carthy principles, which would occaſion in the beer, 
thus wanting kits natural ſhare of ſaccharum, a harſhneſs 
and auſterity which ſcarce any time the brewer could 
allow would be able to diſſipate ; the other is, that of 
previouſly loading the menſtruum with the adopted 
ſweet in ſuch an abundance as to deitroy its ſolvent 
force upon the characteriſt ical qualities we with to 
unite with it, and thereby leave it a mere ſolution of 
ſugar. The requiſite mean 1s that of conſidering what 
portion of the ſaccharine quality has been extracted 
in the firſt wort, according to the quantity of water 
and degree of heat applied; and then to make ſuch a 


we counterbalance the deficiency, and aſſimilate with that 
his portion of the remaining principles we are taught to 
expect will be extracted with the ſucceeding wort. 
ito « From the nature of the conſtituent principles of 
na- | malt, it is eaſy to conceive, that the former, or ſaccha- 
rad rine or mucilaginous parts, yield moſt readily to the 
impreſſion of water, and that at ſo low a degree of heat 
re- as would have no viſible effect upon the latter. If, 
al 1 therefore, we are to have a certain proportion of every 
ths, | part, it is a rational inference, that the means of ob- 
loft taining it reſts in a judicious variation of the extracting 
rous, heat according to the ſeveral proportions required. 
d for “A low degree of heat, acting principally upon the 
pro- faccharum, produces a wort replete with a rich ſoft 
ſweet, fully impregnated with its attendant mucilage, 
er de- | and in quantity much exceeding that obtainable from 
Gon; increaſed heat; which, by its more powerful inſinuation 
m ob- into the body of the malt acting upon all the parts to- 
che 0- | gether, extracts a conſiderable portion of the oleaginous 
Mble, | andearthy principles, but falls ſhort in ſoftneſs, fulneſs, 
times ſwectneſs, and quantity. This is occaſioned by the coa- 
hard- Mal gulating property of the mucilage, which, partaking of 
bot the nature of flour, has a tendency to run into paſte in 
embles e proportion to the increaſe of heat applied; by which 
thet 
to re ot means it not only locks up a conſiderable part of the ſac- 
ntireh charum contained therein, but retains with it a propor- 
r parts i tionate quantity of the extracting liquor, which would 
ours of otherwiſe have drawn out the impriſoned ſweet, thence 
t of the leſſening both the quantity and quality of the worts. 
r might And this has ſometimes been known to have had ſo 
ſweet of powerful an effect, as to have occaſioned the ſetting of 
not now the goods, or the uniting the whole into a paity maſs ; 
ound to for though heat increaſes the ſolvent powers of water 
circum m molt inſtances, there are ſome in which it totally 
more to deſtroys them. Such is the preſence of flour, which it 
erabul converts into paſte; beſides thoſe of blood, eggs, and 
vernment lome other animal ſubſtances, which it invariably tends 
n to tif to harden, | 


icchatine, 


re- 


e 
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«© From a knowledge of theſe effects, we form our 
ideas of the variations neceſſary in the heat of the 
extracting liquor; which are of more extenſive utility 
than has been yet intimated, though exceedingly li- 
mited 1n their extent from one extreme to the other. 

«© The moſt common effects of too low a heat, be- 
ſides ſometimes producing immediate acidity, are an 
infipidity of the flavour of the beer, and a want of early 
tranſparency, from the ſuperabundance of mucilaginous 
matter extracted by ſuch heats, which, after the utmoit 
efforts of fermentation, will leave the beer turbid with 
ſuch a cloud of its lighter feculencies as will require 
the ſeparation and precipitation of many months to 
diſperſe. 

*The contrary application, of too much heat, at 
the ſame time that it lefſens the mucilage, has, as we 
have ſeen before, the effect of diminiſhing the ſaccha- 
rum alſo; whence that lean thin quality obſervable in 
ſome beers; and, by extracting an over proportion of 
oleaginous and earthy particles, renders the buſineſs 
of fermentation difficult and precarious, and impreſſes 
an auſterity on the flavour of the liquor which will not 
eaſily be effaced. | 

«© Yet the true medium heat for each extract cannot 


be univerſally aſcertained. An attention not only to 


the quality of the malt, but to the quantity wetted, is 
abſolutely neceſſary to the obtaining every due advan- 
tage; nor muſt the period at which the beer is intended 
for uſe be omitted in the account. The quality of the 
water alſo claims a ſhare in the conſideration, in order 
to ſupply that deficient thinneſs and want of ſolvent 
force in hard, and to allow for the natural fulneſs and 
fermentative quality of ſoft; a particular to which 
London in a great meaſure owes the peculiar mucila- 
ginous and nutritious quality of its malt liquors. 

Although the variations above alluded to are in- 
diſpenſible, it is eaſy to conceive, from the ſmall extent 
of the utmoſt variety, that they cannot be far diſtant. 
If, therefore, we know that a certain degree extracts 
the firſt principles in a certain proportion, we need not 
much conſideration to fix upon another degree that 
ſhall produce the required proportion of the remaining 
qualities, and effect that equal diſtribution of parts in 
the extract which it is the buſineſs of fermentation to 
form into a conſiſtent whole.“ | 5 

The principal uſe of boiling, as it reſpects the worts Of boiling 
particularly, is to ſeparate the groſſer or more palpable worts. 
parts of the extract, preparatory to that more minute 
ſeparation which is to be effected in the gyle tun. The 
eye is a very competent judge of this effect; for the 
concretions into which the continued action of boiling 
forms thoſe parts are obvious to the ſlighteſt inſpection, 
whilſt the perfect tranſparency of the interſtices of the 
worts points out its utility in promoting that deſirable 
quality in the beer. Theſe coagulable parts are formed 
from the ſuperabundant mucilage already mentioned; 
and hence they are found in greater proportion in the 
firſt worts than in thoſe that come after; at the ſame 
time, they are in theſe laſt ſo mingled with a quantity 
of oleaginous matter, that they become much more 
difficultly coagulable in the weak worts than in ſuch as 
are ſtronger, and hence theſe require to be much longer 
boiled than the others. 

During this operation the hops are generally added, 
which are found to be abſolutely neceſlary for prevent- 
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ing the too great tendency of beer to acidity. The fine thod may be taken either with wine-lees, or the flowerg 
eſſential oil of hops being molt volatile and ſooneſt ex - of wine. The former may be brought from abroad with 
traced, we are thence taught the advantage of boiling great eaſe in this manner: the latter may be made with 
1 | | the firſt wort no longer than is ſufficient to form the us from the lees, by only diſſolving them in water and 
| extract, without expoling it to the action of the fire ſo ſtirring them about with a ſtick ; by this means. th 
long as to diflipate the finer parts of this moſt valu- lighter, more moveable, and more active part of * 
able principle, and defeat the purpoſe of obtaining it. lees will be thrown up to the top, and may be taken 
To the ſubſequent worts we can afford a larger allow- off and preſerved, in the manner above mentioned 
j | ance, and purſue the means of preſervation fo long as any quantity deſired. By this means, an eaſy 
| j we can keep in view thoſe of flavour; to which no rules is found of raifing an inexhauſtible fund 
1 can poſitively direct, the proceſs varying with every va- tual ſupply of the moſt proper ferments may be readi] 
riety of beer, and differing as eſſentially in the produc- formed in the way of ſucceſlive generation, ſo as to px 
tion of porter and pale ale as the modes of producing off all future occaſion of complaint for want of them 
| wine and vinegar. 7 in the buſineſs of diſtillation. It muſt be obſerved, that 
" The conſequence of not allowing a ſufficient time for all ferments abound in eſſential oil much more than the 
1 the due ſeparation of the parts of the wort and extrac- liquors which produce them; whence they very ſtrongly 
| tion of the requiſite qualities of the hop muſt be obvi- retain the particular flavour and ſcent of the ſubject 
ous. If we proceed to the other extreme, we have every from whence they were made. It is requiſite, there. 
| thing to apprehend from the introduction of too large fore, before the ferment is applied, to confider what 
[| a quantity of the groſſer principles of the hop, which flavour ought to be introduced, and accordingly what 
| are very inimical to fermentation ; and from impairing ſpecies of fermeut is moſt ſuited to the liquor. The al. 
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tht the fermentative quality of the worts themſelves, by teration thus cauſed by ferments is ſo conſiderable, as 
4 ſuffering their too long expoſure to the action of the to determine or bring over any naturally fermentable 
N fire paſſing through them, whereby they are reduced liquor of a neutral kind to be of the ſame kind with 


Wl! to a more denſe conſiſtence, and their parts too inti- that which yielded the ferment. The benefit of this, 
| j mately blended to yield to the ſeparating force of fer- however, does not extend to malt, or to any other mat- 
nt | mentation with that eaſe the perfection of the product ter that does not naturally yield a tolerably pure and 


i | requires. e taſteleſs ſpirit, as it otherwiſe makes not a ſimple, pure, 
__ of 8 The laſt ſtep in the proceſs of brewing is to ferment and uniform flavour, but a compound and mixed one. 

tation. the liquor properly; for if this is not done, whatever The greateſt circumſpeQion and care are neceſſary 
1 care and pains have been taken in the other parts, they in regard to the quality of the ferment. It muſt be 
I: will be found altogether inſufficient to produce the li- choſen perfectly ſweet and freſh : for all ferments are 
i quor deſired. The firſt thing to be done here is to pro- liable to grow muſty and corrupt; and if in this caſe 


| cure a proper ferment ; for though all fermentable li- they are mixed with the fermentable liquor, they will 
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quors would in time begin to ferment of themſelves, communicate their nauſeous and filthy flavour to it in 
yet, being alſo ſuſceptible of putrefaction, the vinous ſuch a manner as never to be got off. If the ferment i; 
1; and putrefactive ferments would both take place at the ſour, it muſt by no means be uſed for any liquor; for it 
„ ſame time in ſuch a manner that the product would be will communicate its flavour to the whole, and even pre- 
1 entirely ſpoiled. There are only two kinds of artificial vent its riſing to a head, and give it an acetous, inſtead 
ö | ferments procurable in large quantity, and at a low of a vinous, tendency. When the proper quantity is got 
1 ; price, viz. beer- yeſt and wine-lees. A prudent manage- ready, it muſt be put to the liquor in a ſtate barely te- 
. N ment of theſe might render the buſineſs of the brewery pid, or ſcarce luke- warm. The beſt method of putting 
1 for diſtillation, as in the buſineſs of the malt - diſtiller, them together, ſo as to make the fermentation itrony 
* See Diſtil. &c. much more eaſy and advantageous “. Brewers and quick, is as follows. When the ferment is ſolid, it 
\ —_— have always found it a conſiderable difficulty to pro- muſt be broken to pieces, and gently thinned with ſome 
cure theſe ferments in ſufficient quantities, and pre- of the warm liquor; but a complete or uniform ſolu- 
ſerve them conſtantly ready for uſe ; and this has been tion of it is not to be expected or deſired, as this would 
ſo great a diſcouragement to the buſineſs, that ſome weaken its efficacy for the future buſineſs. The whole 
have endeavoured to produce other ferments, or to form intended quantity being thus looſely mixed in ſome of 
j mixtures or compounds of particular fermentable ingre- the lukewarm liquor, and kept near the fire or elle. 
| - dients : but this has been attempted without any great where in a tepid ſtate, free from too rude commerce 
ſucceſs, all theſe mixtures falling ſhort even of common with the external air, more of the inſenſibly warm l. | 
baker's leaven in their uſe. Whoever has a turn for quor ought at proper intervals to be brought in, til 
making experiments and attempting improvements of thus by degrees the whole quantity is ſet at work to- 
this kind, will find it much eaſier and more advan- gether. When the whole is thus ſet at work, ſecured 
tageous to preſerve and raiſe nurſeries of the common _ 1n a proper degree of warmth, and kept from a too free 
| ones, than to deviſe mixtures of others. Veſt may be intercourſe with the external air, it becomes as it were 
WE - preſerved by freeing it from its moiſter parts. This may the buſineſs of nature to finiſh the operation. 
be done by the ſun's heat, but ſlowly and imperfectly. In the operation of fermentation, however, the de- 
188 The beſt method is by gently preſſing it in canvas gree of heat employed is of the utmoſt conſequence. In 
186 | bags: thus the liquid part, in which there is ſcarce any forming the extracts of the malt, the variation of a few 
1886 | virtue, will be thrown off, and the ſolid will remain be- degrees of heat produces an important difference in the 
. | hind in form of a cake, which may be packed in a bar- effect. In the heat of fermentation, ſimilar conſequent 
1 | re] or box, and will keep for a long time ſweet and reſult from ſimilar variety. Under a certain regulation 
fragrant, and fit for the ſineſt uſes ; and the ſame me- of the proceſs, we can retain in the beer, as far #8 yo 
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the finer mucilage, and thereby preſerve 
10 _— upon the palate Which is by many ſo much 
50 jred: on the other, hand, by a ſlight alteration we 
throw it off, and produce that evenneſs and unifor- 
= of flavour which has ſcarce any characteriſtical 
jor Goo and is preferred by ſome only for want of 
| ry heavineſs which they complain of in full beers. If 
1 more vinous racy ale be required, we can, by collect. 
ing and confining the operation within the body of the 
wort, cauſe the ſeparation and abſorption of ſuch an 
abundant portion of the oleaginous and earthy prin- 
ciples, as to produce a liquor in a perfect ſtate at the 
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BREY, a town of Germany, on the frontiers of 

Brabant, ſeated on a rivulet, in E. Long. 5. 35. N. 
= OS 

REYNIA, in botany, a ſynonime of the cappa- 

ris. See CAPPARIS. 

BRIANCON, a town of- France, in upper Dau- 
phiny, capital of the Brianconnois. E. Long. 6. 45. 
N. Lat. 44. 465. : . 

BRIANCONNOHS, a territory of France, in Dau- 
phiny, bounded by Grenoblois, Gapenzois, Ambru- 


nois, Piedmont, and Savoy. It comprehends ſeveral 
valleys, which lie among the mountains of the Alps; 


and though 1t 18 extremely cold, yet it is fertile in corn 
and paſtures. The inhabitants have a great deal of 
wood ; yet they chooſe to be in the ſtables with their 
cattle fix months in the year, to keep themſelves warm, 
Briancon is the capital town. | | 

BRIAR, in botany, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies 
of roſa, See Ros. Y 

BRIARE, a town of France, in the Gatinois, ſeat- 
ed on the river Loire. It is remarkable for nothing 
but a long ſtreet full of inns and farriers, it being on 
the great road to Lyons; and the canal of Briare, 
which is 33 miles in length, and maintains a commu- 
nication between the Loire and the Seine, by means of 
the Loing. 8 2. 45. N. Lat. 47. 40. 

BRIAREUS, in fabulous hiſtory, a giant; the ſon 
of Ether, Titan, or Cœlus, and Terra. This was his 
name in heaven; on earth he was called Ægeon. He 
was of ſignal ſervice to Jupiter, when Juno, Pallas, 
Neptune, and the reſt of the gods, endeavoured to bind 
him in chains and dethrone him. Afterwards, how- 
ever, he conſpired with the reſt of his gigantic bre- 
thren to dethrone Jupiter. Virgil, on this occaſion, de- 
ſcribes him as having 100 hands, 50 heads, and breath- 


x, ing out fire T. The fable ſays that Jupiter, to puniſh 


him, threw him under mount Etna, which, as often 
as he moves, belches out fire. See /ETNA. 

BRIBE, a reward given to pervert the judgment. 
dee the next article, | | 

BRIBERY, (from the French briber, to devour or 
eat greedily), is a high "offence, where a perſon in a ju- 
dicial place takes any fee, gift, reward, or brockage, 
for doing his office, but of the king only. But, taken 
largely, it ſignifies the receiving or offering any undue 
reward to or by any perſon concerned in the admini- 
ſtration of public juſtice, whether judge, officer, &c. 
to act contrary to his duty; and ſometimes it ſignifies 
the taking or giving a reward for a public office. 

In the Eaſt it is the cuſtom never to petition any ſu 
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earlieſt period, and ſo highly flarorous as to create a 
ſuſpicion of an adventitious quality. But though all 


this may be done, and often hath been done, the proper 


management of fermenting liquors depends ſo much 
upon a multiplicity of ſlight and ſeemingly unimport- 
ant circumſtances, that it hath never yet been laid 
down in an intelligible manner; and no rules, drawn 
from any thing hitherto publiſhed on the ſubje& of 
brewing, can be at all ſufficient to direct any perſon in 
this matter, unleſs he hath had conſiderable opportuni- 
ties of obſerving the practice of a brewhouſe. 
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perior for juſtice, not excepting their kings, without a 


preſent. This is calculated for the genius of deſpotic 


countries; where the true principles of government are 
never underſtood, and it is imagined that there is no 
obligation due from the ſuperior to the inferior, no re- 
lative duty owing from the governor to the 
The Roman law, though it contained many 
junctions againſt bribery, as well for ſelling 
vote in the ſenate or other public aſſembly, as for the 
bartering of common juſtice; yet, by a ſtrange indul- 
gence in one inſtance, it tacitly encouraged this prac- 
tice; allowing the magiſtrate to receive ſmall preſents, 
provided they did not on the whole exceed 100 crowns 
a-year: not conſidering the inſinuating nature and gi- 
gantic progreſs of this vice, when once admitted. Plato, 
therefore, in his ideal republic, orders thoſe who take 
preſents for doing their duty to be puniſhed in the ſe- 
vereſt manner: and by the laws of Athens, he that of- 
fered a bribe was alſo proſecuted, as well as he that re- 
ceived a bribe. In England this offence of taking 
bribes 1s puniſhed, in inferior officers, with fine and im- 
priſonment; and in thoſe that offer a bribe, though not 
taken, the ſame. But in judges, eſpecially the ſuperior 
ones, it_has been always looked upon as ſo heinous an 
offence, that the chief juſtice Thorpe was hanged for 
it in the reign of Edward III. By a ſtatute 11 Hen- 
ry IV. all judges and officers of the king convicted of 
bribery, ſhall forfeit treble the bribe, be puniſhed at the 
king's will, and be diſcharged from his ſervice for ever. 
And ſome notable examples have been made in parlia- 
ment, of perſons in the higheſt ſtations, and otherwiſe 


very eminent and able, but contaminated with this ſor- 


did vice. 


Thus 1n the reign of king James I. the earl 


of M. lord treaſurer of England, being impeached by 


the commons, for refuſing to hear petitions referred to 


him by the King, till he had received bribes, &c. was, 


by ſentence of the lords, deprived of all his offices, and 
diſabled to hold any for the future, or to fit in parlia- 
ment; he was alſo fined 50,000/. and impriſoned du- 
ring the king's pleaſure. In the 11® year of king 
George I. the lord chancellor M had a ſomewhar 
milder puniſhment : he was impeached by the com- 
mons, with great zeal, for bribery, in ſelling the places 
of maſters in chancery for exorbitant ſums, and other 
corrupt practices, tending to the great loſs and ruin of 
the ſuitors of that court; and the charge being made 
good againſt him, being before diveſted of his office, 
he was ſentenced to pay a fine of 30,000/. and impri- 
ſoned till it was paid. It is ſaid, that one of the peers, 


if not two, who voted againſt him, had been REL 
| | A 


ig 


evere in- Blackſt. 
a man's Comment. 
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Pribery 
Brick. 


1 b 
of the office of chancellor, and ſold the places of ma- 
ſters in chancery whenever vacant. | 

BriBERY IN Election. See ELECTIONS. 

BRICIANI, thoſe of the order of that name. This 
was a military order, inſtituted by St Bridget, queen 
of Sweden, who gave them the rules and conſtitutions 


of thoſe of Malta and St Auguſtin, This order was 


approved by pope Urban V. They were to fight tor 
the burying of the dead, to relieve and aſſiſt widows, 
orphans, the lame, ſick, &c. 

BRICK, a fat reddiſh earth, formed into long 
ſquares, four inches broad, and eight or nine long, by 
means of a wooden mould, and then baked or burnt in 
a kiln, to ſerve the purpoſes of building. 

Bricks are of great antiquity, as appears by the ſa- 
cred writings, the tower and walls of Babylon being 
built with them. | | 

The Greeks chiefly uſed three kinds of bricks; the 
firſt whereof was called [did6ror,7 i. e. of two palms; 
the ſecond [ tetradiron], of four palms; the third [pen- 
tadiron}, of five palms. They had alſo other bricks, 


juſt half each of thoſe, to render their works more ſo- 


* Totton 
Elem. of 
Architecture 
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lid, and alſo more agreeable to the ſight, by the diver- 
ſities of the figures and ſizes of the bricks. 

The dimenſions of the brick chiefly uſed by the Ro- 
mans, according to Pliny, were a foot and a half long, 
and a foot broad; which meaſures agree with thoſe of 
ſeveral} Roman bricks in England, which are about 17 
inches long, and 11 broad, of our meaſure. Sir Henry 
Wotton ſpeaks of a ſort of bricks at Venice, of which 
ſtately columns were built; they were firſt formed in a 
circular mould, and cut, before they were burnt, into 
four or more quarters or fides ; afterwards, in laying, 
they were jointed ſo cloſe, and the points concentered 
ſo exactly, that the pillars appeared one entire piece *. 
The ordinary Paris brick is eight inches long, four 
broad, and two thick, French meaſure, which makes 
ſomething more than ours. But this ſmallneſs is an ad- 
vantage to a building, the ſtrength of which conſiſts 
much in the multitude of angles and joints, at leaſt if 


well laid, and having a good bond. 


Supplement 
Chambers, 


Bricks among us are various according to their 
various forms, dimenſions, uſes, method of making, 
&c. The principal are, compaſs-bricks, of a circu- 
Jar form, uſed in ſteyning of walls: concave, or hollow 
bricks, on one fide flat like a common brick, on the 
other hollowed, and uſed for conveyance of water; fea- 
ther-edged bricks, which are like common ſtatute- 
bricks, only thinner on one edge than the other, and 
uſed for penning up the brick pannels in timber build- 
ings: cogging bricks are uſed for making the indented 


works under the caping of walls built with great bricks: 


caping bricks, formed on purpoſe for caping of walls: 
Dutch or Flemiſh bricks, uſed to pave yards, ſtables, 
and for ſoap-boilers vaults and ciſterns: clinkers, ſuch 
bricks as are glazed by the heat of the fire in making: 
{andel or ſame]-bricks, are ſuch as lie outmoſt in a kiln 
or clamp, and conſequently are ſoft and uſeleſs as not 


being thoroughly burnt: great bricks are thoſe twelve 


inches long, fix broad, and three thick, uſed to build 
fence-walls: plaſter or buttreſs bricks, have a notch at 


one end, half the breadth of the brick; their ufe is to 


bind the work which is built of great bricks: ſtatute- 
tricks, or ſmall common bricks, ought, when burnt, to 
be nine inches long, four and a quarter broad, and two 
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and a half thick; they are commonly uſed in paving Brick 
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cellars, ſinks, hearths, &c. IT 
Worlidge, and others after him, have endeavoured t 
excite brickmakers to try their ſkill in making a 0 
kind of brick, or a compoſition of clay and ſand, ron, 
of to form window-frames, chimney- pieces, door. caſe ' 
and the like. It is to be made in pieces faſhioned ; 
moulds, which, when burat, may be ſet together with 
a fine red cement, and ſeem as one entire piece, þ 
which may be imitated all manner of ſtone-work. Th 
thing ſhould ſeem feaſible, by the earthen pipes 1 
fine, thin, and durable, to carry water under- ground at 
Portſmouth ; and by the earthen backs and grates for 
chimneys, formerly made by Sir John Winter, of 3 
great bigneſs and thickneſs. If chimney -pieces thug 
made in moulds, and dried and burnt, were not found 


ſmooth enough, they might be poliſhed with ſand and 


water; or were care taken, when they were half dry in 


the air, to have them poliſhed with an inſtrument of 
cOppergr iron, then leave them till they were dry enough 
to bur it is evident they would not want much po- 


liſhing afterwards. The work might even be glazed, 


as potters do their fine earthen ware, either white, or 
of any other colour; or it might be veined-in imitation 
of marble, or be painted with figures of various colours 
which would be much cheaper, perhaps equally durable, 
and as beautiful, as marble itſelf. 
Bricks are commonly red; though there are ſome alſo 
of a white colour, for which ſort Walpit in Suffolk is 
famous. Bricks may be made of any earth that is clear 
of ſtones, even ſea-ouſe; but all will not burn red, a 
property peculiar to earths which contain ferruginons 
particles. In England, bricks are chiefly made of a 
hazely, yellowiſh-coloured, fatty earth, ſomewhat red- 
diſh, vulgarly called m. The earth, according to 
Leibourn, ought to be dug before winter, but not made 
into bricks before ſpring. For the making of ſuch 
bricks as will ſtand the fierceſt fires, Sturbridge clay or 
Windfor loam are eſteemed the beſt. In general, the 
earth whereof bricks are made ought not to be too 
ſandy, which would render them heavy and brittle; nor 
too fat, which would make them crack in drying. 
The firſt ſtep in the proceſs of brickmaking is caſt- 
ing the clay, or earth. The next ſtep is to tread or 
temper it, which ought to be performed doubly of what 
is uſually done; ſince the goodneſs of the bricks de- 
pends chiefly upon this firſt preparation. The earth it- 


ſelf, before it 18 wrought, 1s 3 brittle and duſty; 


but adding ſmall quantities of water gradually to it, and 
working and incorporating it together, it opens its 
body, and tinges the whole with a tough, gluey band 
or ſubſtance. If, in the tempering, you overwater 


them, as the uſual method is, they become dry and 


brittle, almoſt as the earth they are made of; whereas, 
if duly tempered, they become ſmooth and ſolid, hard 


and durable. A brick of this laſt ſort takes up near as 


much earth as a brick and a half made the contrary 
way; in which the bricks are ſpongy, light, and full 
of cracks, partly through want of due working, and 
partly by mixing of aſhes and light ſandy earth to make 
it work eaſy and with greater diſpatch; as alſo to fave 
culm or coals in the burning. We may add, that for 
bricks made of good earth, and well tempered, as they 
become ſolid and ponderous, ſo they take up a longer 


time in drying and burning than the common . 
an 
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1 [ 
and that the well drying of bricks before they are burn- 


— = ed, prevents their cracking and crumbling in the burn- 


5 icks are burnt either in a kiln or clamp. Thoſe 


that are burnt in a #i/n, are firſt ſet or placed in it; and 
then the kiln being covered with pieces of bricks, they 
ut in ſome wood to dry them with a gentle fire; and 
this they continue till the bricks are pretty dry, which 
is known by the ſmoke's turning from a darkiſh colour 
to tranſparent ſmoke : they then leave off ae 
wood, and proceed to make ready for burning; which 
is performed by putting in bruſh, furze, ſpray, heath, 


gots, they dam up the mouth or mouths of the kiln 
with pieces of bricks (which they call Jhinlog) piled up 
one upon another, and cloſe it up with wet brick-earth 
inſtead of mortar. The ſhinlog they make ſo high, that 
there is but juſt room above it to thrult in a faggot : 
then they proceed to put in more faggots, till the kiln 


top of the kiln; upon which they ſlacken the fire for an 
hour, and let all cool by degrees. This they continue 
to do, alternately heating and flacking, till the ware 
be thoroughly burnt, which is uſually effected in 48 
hours. | : 

About London they chiefly burn in c/amps, built of 
the bricks themſelves, after the manner of arches in 
kilns, with a vacancy between each brick, for the fire 
to play through ; but with this difference, that inſtead 
of arching, they ſpan it over by making the bricks pro- 
je& one over another on both ſides of the place, for the 
wood and coals to lie in till they meet, and are bounded 
by the bricks at the top, which cloſe all up. The place 
for the fuel is carried up ſtraight on both ſides, till about 
three feet high; then they almoſt fill it with wood, and 
over that lay a covering of ſea- coal, and then overſpan 
the arch ; but they ſtrew ſea-coal alſo over the clamp, 
betwixt all the rows of bricks; laſtly, they kindle the 
wood, which gives fire to the coal; and when all is con- 
ſumed, then they conclude the bricks are ſufficiently 
burnt. 


| l. p. In Dr Percivals eſſays *, we have the following ex- 


periment of the effects of bricks on water. Twe or 


a baſon full of diſtilled water. The water was then 
decanted off, and examined by various chemical teſts. 
It was immiſcible with ſoap, ſtruck a lively green with 
ſyrup of violets, was rendered lightly lacteſcent by 
the volatile alcali, and quite milky by the fixed alcali 
and by a ſolution of ſaccharum ſaturni. The infuſion 
of tormentil root produced no change in it.” This ex- 
periment, he obſerves, affords a ſtriking proof of the 
impropriety of lining wells with brick, a practice very 
common in many places, and which cannot fail of ren- 
dering the water hard and unwholeſome. Clay gene- 
rally contains a variety of heterogeneous matters. The 
coloured loams often participate of bitumen, and the 
ochre of iron. Sand and calcareous earth are {till more 
common ingredients in their compoſition z and the ex- 
periments of Mr Geoffry and Mr Pott prove, that the 


from cla 


a long ſpace of time, is then moulded into bricks, and 
”_ this proceſs reſembles in many reſpects that by 
wich the alum-ſtone is prepared. And it is probable 
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brake, or fern-faggots : but before they put in any ra, | 


and its arches look white, and the fire appears at the 


three pieces of common brick were ſteeped four days in 


earth of alum alſo may in large quantity be extracted 
y. Now as clay is expoſed to the open air for 


B R I 
that the white "efloreſcence which is frequently obſer- 
vable on the ſurface of new bricks, is of an aluminous 
nature. The long expoſure of clay to the air before 
it is moulded into bricks, the ſulphureous exhalations 
of the pit-coal uſed for burning it, together with the 
ſuffocating and bituminous vapour which ariſes from the 
ignited clay itſelf, ſufficiently account for the combi- 
nation of a vitriolic acid with the earth of alum. : 
Oil of Bricks, olive oil imbibed by the ſubſtance of 
bricks, and afterwards diſtilled from it. This oil was 
once in ou. repute for curing many diſeaſes, but is 
now juſtly laid aſide. | $298 
Brick-Layer,, an artificer whoſe buſineſs is to build 
with bricks, or make brick work. | as 
Bricklayers work, or buſineſs, in London, includes. 
tyling, walling, chimney work, and paving with bricks 
and tyles. In the country it alfo includes the maſon's 
and plaſterer's buſineſs. x o 
The materials uſed by brick - layers are brieks, tyles, 
mortar, laths, nails, and tyle-pins. Their tools are a 


brick trowel, wherewith to take up mortar; a brick- ax, 


to cut bricks to the determined ſhape; a ſaw, for ſaw- 
ing bricks; a rub-ſtone, on which to rub them; alſo a 
ſquare, wherewith to lay the bed or bottom, and face 
or ſurface of the brick, to ſee whether they are at right 
angles; a bevel, by which to cut the under ſides of 
bricks to the angles required; a {mall trannel of iron, 


wherewith to mark the bricks; a float-ſtone, with which 


to rub a moulding of brick to the pattern deſcribed 
a banker, to cut the bricks on ; line-pins, to lay their 
rows or courſes by ; plumb-rule, whereby to carry their. 
work upright; level, to conduct it horizontal; ſquare, 
to ſet off right angles; ten- foot rod, wherewith to take 
dimenſions; jointer, wherewith to run the long joints; 
rammer, wherewith to beat the foundation; crow and 
pick-ax, wherewith to dig through walls. 1 
The London brick- layers make a regular company, 
which was incorporated in 1568; and conſiſts of a ma- 
ſter, two wardens, 20 aſſiſtants, and 78 on the livery. 
Brick-Laying, the art of framing ediſices of bricks. 
Moxon hath an expreſs treatiſe on the art of brick- 
laying; in which he deſcribes the materials, tools, and 


method of working, uſed by brick-layers. 


Great care is to be taken, that bricks be laid joint 
on joint in the middle of the walls as ſeldom as may 
be; and that there be good bond made there, as well 
as on the outſides. Some brick-Jayers, in working a 
brick and half wall, lay the header on one fide of the 
wall perpendicular on the header on the other fide, and 
ſo all along the whole courſe; whereas, if the header 
on one ſide of the wall were toothed as much as the 
ſtretcher on the other ſide, it would be a ſtronger tooth- 
ing, and the joints of the headers of one fide would be 


in the middle of the headers of the courſe they lie upon 


of the other fide. If bricks be laid in winter, let them 
be kept as dry as poſſible; if in ſummer, it will quit 
colt to employ boys to wet them, for that they will then 
unite with the mortar better than if dry, and will make 
the work ſtronger. In large buildings, or where it is 
thought too much trouble to dip all the bricks ſeparate- 
ly, water may be thrown on each courſe after they are 
laid, as was done at the building the phyſician's college, 
by order of Dr Hooke. If bricks are laid in ſummer, 
they are to be covered ; for if the mortar dries too ha- 
ſtily, it will not bind fo firmly to the bricks as wes 
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left to dry more gradually. If the bricks be laid in his companions, with whom he continued to 
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Bridegroom 


winter, they ſhould alſo be covered well, to protect 
them from rain, ſnow, and froſt; which laſt is a mortal 
enemy to mortar, eſpecially to all ſuch as have been 
wetted juſt before the froſt aſſaults it. 

Brrck-Mater, is he who undertakes the making of 
BRICKS. This is moſtly performed at ſome ſmall di- 
ſtance from cities and towns; and though ſome, thro? 
ignorance, look upon it as a very mean employ, becauſe 
laborious, yet the maſters about London, and other ca- 
pita] cities, are generally men of ſubſtance. 

BRICKING, among builders, the counterfeiting of 
a brick-wall on plaſter: which is done by ſmearing it 


life, remaining with them by night as well a 
unleſs he ſtole a ſhort viſit to his bride, which could not 
be done without a great deal of circumſpeQion, and 
fear of being diſcovered. Among the Romang, the 
bridegroom was decked to receive his bride; his hair 
was combed and cut in a particular form; he had a co. 
ronet or chaplet on his head, and was dreſſed in a white 
garment. | Fed 

By the ancient canons, the bridegroom was to for. 
bear the enjoyment of his bride the firſt night, in ho- 
nour of the nuptial benediction given by the prief 
on that day “. In Scotland, and perhaps alſo ſome + 


s by day, bg 


over with red ochre, and making the joints with an 
fl edged tool; theſe laſt are afterwards filled with a fine 
1 plaſter. | wes! 

BRIDE, a woman newly married. Among the 
Greeks, it was cuſtomary for the bride to be conducted 


parts of Er-gland, a cuſtom called marchet, obtained; Ea, 

by which the lord of the manor wag-entitled to the firſt . u 

night's habitation with his tenants brides +. y. 88, 
BRIDEWELL, a work-houſe, or place of correc. 
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from her father's houſe to her huſband's in a chariot, 
the evening being choſen for that purpoſe, to conceal 
her bluſhes; ſhe was placed in the middle, her huſband 
ſitting on one fide, and one of her moſt intimate friends 
on the other; torches were carried before her, and ſhe 
was entertained in the paſſage with a ſong ſuitable to 
the occaſion. When they arrived at their journey's end, 
the axle-tree of the coach they rode in was burnt, to 
ſignify that the bride was never to return to her father's 
houſe.—Among the Romans, the bride was to ſeem to 
be raviſhed by force from her mother, in memory of the 
rape of the Sabines under Romulus; ſhe was to be car- 
ried home in the night-time to the bridegroom's houſe, 
accompanied by three boys, one whereof carried a torch, 
and the other two led the bride; a ſpiifdle and diſtaff be- 
ing carried with her: ſhe brought three pieces of money 
called aſſes, in her hand to the bridegroom, whoſe doors 
on this occaſion were adorned with flowers and branches 
of trees: being here interrogated who ſhe was, ſhe was 
to anſwer Caia, in memory of Caia Cecilia, wife of 
Tarquin the Elder, who was an excellent /anifica or 
ſpinſtreſs; for the like reaſon, before her entrance, ſhe 
lined the door-polts with wool, and ſmeared them with 
creaſe. Fire and water being ſet on the threſhold, ſhe 
touched both ; but ftarting back from the door, refu- 
ſed to enter, till at length ſhe pafſed the threſhold, be- 
ing careful to itep over, without touching it : here the 
keys were given her, a nuptial ſupper was prepared for 
her, and minſtrels to divert her; ſhe was ſeated on the 
figure of a priapus, and here the attendant boys re- 
ſigned her to the pronubæ, who brought her into the 
nuptial chamber and put her to bed. This office was 
to be performed by matrons who had only been once 
married, to denote that the marriage was to be for. per- 
petvity. ; | | 
BRIDEGROOM, a man newly married, the ſpouſe 
of the bride. | 
The Spartan bridegrooms committed a kind of rape 
upon their brides. For matters being agreed on between 
them two, the woman that contrived and managed the 
match, having ſhaved the bride's hair cloſe to her ſkin, 
dreſſed her up in man's clothes, and left her upon a 
mattreſs: this done, in came the bridegroom, in his u- 
ſual dreſs, having ſupped as ordinary, and ſtealing as 
privately as he could to the room where the bride lay, 
and untying her virgin girdle, took her to his embraces ; 
and having ſtayed a ſhort time with her, returned to 


2 for vagrants, ſtrumpets, and other diſorderly per- 
ons. | 

Theſe are made to work, being maintained with clo- 
thing and diet; and when it ſeems good to their gover. 
nors, they are ſent by paſſes into their native countries: 
however, while they remain here, they are not only 
made to work, but, according to their crimes, receive, 
once a-fortnight, ſuch a number of ſtripes as the go- 
vernor commands. Yet to this hoſpital ſeveral hopeful 
and ingenious Jads are put apprentices, and prove af- 
terwards honeſt and ſubſtantial citizens. 

BRIDGE, a work of maſonry or timber, conſiſting 
of one or more arches built over a river, canal, or the 
like, for the conveniency of paſſing the ſame. _ 

The firſt inventor of bridges, as well as of ſhips and 
crowns, is by ſome learned men ſuppoſed to be Janus: 
their reaſon 1s, that on ſeveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, 
and Italian coins, there are repreſented on one fide a 
Janus, with two faces; and on the other a bridge, or 
a crown, or a ſhip. | | 

Bridges are a ſort of edifices very difficult to execute, 
on account of the inconvenience of laying, foundations 
and walling under water. The earlieſt rules and in- 

ſtructions relating to the building of bridges are given 
by Leon Baptiſta Alberti, Archit. l. viii. Others were 
afterwards laid down by Palladio, 1. iii. Serlio, l. iii 
c. 4. and Scamozzi, l. v. all of which are collected by 
M. Blondel, Cours d' Archit. p. 629, ſeg. The bel 
of them are alſo given by Goldman, Baufurſt, l. iv. 
c. 4. p. 134, and Hawkeſmoor's Hiſtory of London 
bridge, p. 26, ſeg. M. Gautier has a piece expreſs on 
bridges, ancient and modern; Trait des Ponts, Paris 
1716, 12mo. e 3 

The parts of a bridge are, The piers; the arches; 
the pavement, or way over for cattle and carriages; the 
foot-way on each ſide, for foot-paſſengers; the rail or 
parapet, which incloſes the whole; and the butments or 
ends of the bridge on the bank. | ps 

The conditions required in a bridge are, That it be 
well-deſigned, commodious, durable, and ſuitably de- 
corated. The piers of ftone-bridges ſhould be equal 
in number, that there may be one arch in the middle, 
where commonly the current is ſtrongeſt ; their thick. 
neſs is not to be leſs than a fixth part of the ſpan e 
the arch, nor more than a fourth; they are commonly 

uarded in the front with angular ſterlings, to break the 
rank of the current: the ſtrongeſt arches are thoſe a 
ſweep is a whole ſemicircle; as the piers of bridges * 


aſs 
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4+... the bed of a river, in caſe of inundations, 
wen dale ” tick or hollowed in proportion to the 
= pe e up by the piers (as the waters gain in depth 
ſ 5 they loſe in breadth) which otherwiſe conduce to 
bs h away the foundation and endanger the piers: to 
— vent this, they ſometimes diminith the current, either 
b lengthening its courſe, or by making it more wind- 
aig . or by ſtopping the bottom with rows of planks, 
. 5 or piles, which break the current. 6 
Among the Romans, the building and repairing of 
bridges was firſt committed to the pontifices or prieſts ; 
then to the cenſors, or curators of the roads ; laſtly, 
| erors took the care of bridges into their own 
Ji 5 inus Pius built the Pons Janicu- 
Ee, Lav hands. Thus Antoninus iu i 
lenſis of marble; Gordian reſtored the Pons Ceſtius; 
and Adrian built a new one denominated from him. In 
the middle age, bridge-building was reckoned among 
the acts of religion; and a regular order of Hoſpital- 
lers was founded by St Benezet, towards the end of the 

12th century, under the denomination of portificer, or 
bridge-builders, whoſe office it was to be aſſiſtant to 
travellers, by making bridges, ſettling ferries, and re- 
ceiving {rangers in hoſpitals, or houſes built on the 
banks of rivers. We read of one hoſpital of this Kind 
at Avignon, where the hoſpitallers dwelt under the di- 
rection of their firſt ſuperior St Benezet. The Jeſuit 
Raynaldus has a treatiſe expreſs on St John the bridge- 
wider, 8 
; Among the bridges of antiquity, that built by Tra- 
jan over the Danube is allowed to be the moſt magnifi- 
cent, See ARCHITECTURE, n' 138. | | 
Among modern bridges, that of Weſtminſter, built 
over the river Thames, may be accounted one of the 
fneſt in the world: it is 44 feet wide, a commodious 
foot-way being allowed for paſſengers, on each ſide, of 
about ſeven feet broad, raiſed above the road allowed 
for carriages, and paved with broad moor-ſtones, while 
the ſpace left between them is ſufficient to admit three 
carriages and two horſes to go a- breaſt, without any 
danger, Ite extent from wharf to wharf is 1220 or 
1223 feet, being full 300 feet longer than London- 
bridge. The free water-way under the arches of this 
bridge is 8 70 feet, being four times as much as the free 
water · way left between the ſterlings of London- bridge: 
this diſpoſition, together with the gentleneſs of the 
ſream, are the chief reaſons why no ſenſible fall of wa- 
ter can ever ſtop, or in the leaſt endanger, the ſmalleſt 
boats in their paſſage through the arches. | 

It conſiſts of 13 large and 2 ſmall arches, together 
with 14 intermediate piers. 2 

Each pier terminates with a ſaliant right angle V 
either ſtream; the two middle piers are each 17 feet in 
thickneſs at the ſpringing of the arches, and contain 
3000 cubic feet, or near 200 tons, of ſolid ſtone ; and 
* others decreaſe in width equally on each ſide by one 
00t, | | 
All the arches of this bridge are ſemicircular; they 
all ſpring from about two feet above low · water mark; 
the middle arch is 76 feet wide, and the others decreaſe 
in breadth equally on each ſide by 4 feet. | 

This bridge is built of the belt materials; and the 
ſize and diſpoſition of theſe materials are ſuch, that 
| there is no falſe bearing, or ſo much as a falſe joint in 
| the whole ſtructure; beſides that, it is built in a neat 
| and elegant taſte, "and with ſuch ſimplicity and gran- 
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deur, that, whether viewed from the water, or by the bridge 
paſſengers who walk over it, it fills the mind with an TT 
agreeable ſurprize. The ſemioQangular towers which 

form the receſſes of the foot-way, the manner of placing 

the lamps, and the height of the baluſtrade, are at once 

the moſt beautiful, and, in every other reſpect, the beſt 
contrived. | | 
London bridge conſiſts of 20 locks or arches, 19 of 

which are open, and one filled up or obſcured. It is 

9oo feet long, 60 high, and 74 broad, having a draw- 

bridge in the middle, and almoſt 20 feet aperture in 

each arch. It is ſupported by 18 piers, from 25 to 34 

feet thick ; ſo that the greateſt water-way when the 

tide is above the ſterlings is 450 feet, ſcarce half the 

width of the river; and below the ſterlings, the water- 

way is reduced to 194 feet. Thus a river goo feet 

wide is here forced thro” a. channel of 194 feet. Lon- 
don bridge was firſt built of timber, ſome time before 

the year 994, by a college of prieſts, to whom the pro- 

fits of the ferry of St Mary Overy's had deſcended; it 

was repaired, or rather new built of timber, in 1163. 

The ſtone - bridge was begun by king Henry in 1176, 

and finiſhed by king John in 1209. The architect was 

Peter of Colechurch, a prieft *, For the keeping it in * Hawk/n. 
repair, a large houſe is allotted, with a great number of Hi/t. of Lon- 
offices, and a vaſt revenue in land, &c. The chief of. 4" bridge, 
ficers are two bridge-mafters, choſen yearly out of the ** * 
body of the livery. The defects of this bridge are the 
narrowneſs and irregularity of the arches, and the large- 

neſs of the piers, which, together with the ſterlings, 

turn the current of the Thames into many frightful ca- 

taracts, which muſt obſtru@ and endanger the naviga- 

tion through the bridge; to which may be added, the 
narrowneſs of the bridge above, occaſioned by the houſes 

built on it: but it is pretty certain that there were no 

houſes on the bridge for upwards of 200 years; ſince 

we read of a tilt and tournament held on it in 1395. 

The ſterlings have been added, to hinder the piers from 

being undermined by the rotting of the piles on which 

they are built : for by means of theſe ſterlings the piles 

are kept conſtantly wet; and thus the timber is kept 

from decaying, which always happens when it is ſuf- 

fered to be alternately wet and dry. | 

Blackfriars bridge, ſituated near the centre of the 
city, and built according to a plan drawn by Mr Ro- 
bert Mylne, is an exceeding light and elegant ſtruc- 
ture. The arches are only 9 in number; but very 
large, and of an elliptical form. The centre-arch. is 
100 feet wide; thoſe on the ſides decreaſe in a regu- 
lar gradation ; and the width of that near the abutment 
at each end is 70 feet. It has an open balluftrade at 
the top, and a foot-way on each fide, with room for 
three carriages abreaſt in the middle. It has alſo re- 
ceſſes on the ſides for the foot paſſengers, each ſup- 
ported by two lofty Ionic columns. 

The longeſt bridge in England is that over the Trent 
at Burton, built by Bernard abbot of Burton, in the 
12" century; it is all of ſquared free ſtone, ſtrong and 
lofty, 1545 feet in length, and conſiſting of 34 arches. 
Vet this comes far ſhort of the wooden bridge over the 
Drave, which according to Dr Brown is at leaſt five 
miles long. —.— 

But the moſt ſingular bridge in Europe is that built 
over the river Tave in Glamorganſhire. It conſiſts of 
one ſtupenduous arch, the — of which is 175 * 

8 the 
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Bridge. the chord 140, the altitude 35, and the abutments 32. cavalry may paſs at the ſame time. | 
This magnificent arch was built by William Edward, In Plate LXV. is repreſented a flying-bridge of thi 
a poor country maſon, in the year 1756. kind. Fig. 2. is a perſpective view of the courſe 5 
The famous bridge of Venice, called the Rialto, con- river and its two banks. a, ö, c, d, Two long — . 
fiſts of but a fingle arch, and that a flat or low one, and batteaux, which ſupport the flying-bridge. GH K 1 
paſſed for a maſterpiece of art. It was built in 1591, two maſts joined at their tops by two tranſverſe ie * 
in on the deſign of Michael Angelo; the ſpan of the arch or beams, and a central arch, and ſupported in 5 way 
itt is 984 feet, and its height above the water only 23.— ca] poſition by two pair of ſhrouds and two en 
| Poulet mentions a bridge of a ſingle arch in the city of LN, HR. M, a horſe, or croſs-piece, over ee 
Munſter in Bothnia, much bolder than that of the Ri- rope or cable M, F, e, f; that rides or holds the brid f 
alto at Venice. But theſe are nothing to a bridge in againſt the current, paſſes. E, a roll or windlaſs aw. 
China, built from one mountain to another, confiſting which the rope M, F, e, V is wound. a, b, The x p 
of a ſingle arch 400 cubits long, and 500 in height, ders. AB, and CD, two portions of bridges of has 
whence 1t is called the Ei : a figure of it is faſtened to the bank on each fide, and between whi 1 
iven in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. Kircher alſo the flying · bridge moves in paſſing from one fide of ch 
| Freaks of a bridge in the ſame country 360 perches long, river to the other. e, f, Chains ſupported by two prints, 
ſupported by 300 pillars. or ſmall flat-bottomed boats: there are five or fix of 
Bridges are either built of fone or timber, as is judged theſe punts at about 40 fathoms from one another The 
moſt convenient. See AxcHiTECTURFE, no 121, &c. firſt, or fartheſt from the bridge, is moored with an- 

FNuſben Br1DGE, Pont de ſonc, is made of large ſheaves chors in the middle of the bed of the river. | 
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[t of ruſhes growing in marſhy grounds, which they cover Fig. 3. Is a plan of the ſame bridge. a, 3 
1+ with boards or planks; they ſerve for croſſing ground two boats that ſupport it. K and 6, the hs = 
j that is boggy, miry, or rotten. The Romans had alſo K F G, the tranſverſe piece or beam over which the 
| a ſort of ſubitaneous bridges made by the ſoldiers, of cable paſſes. E, the roll, or windlaſs, round which the 
| | boats, or ſometimes of caiks, leathern bottles, or bags, rope or cable is wound. a, b, The rudders. O, a boat 
Ii! or even of bullocks bladders blown up and faſtened to- e, One of the punts, or ſmall flat-bottomed boats that 
| 1 | gether, called aſcogafri. M. Couplet gives the figure of ſupport the chain. N, N, pumps for extracting the wa. 
0 | a portable bridge 200 feet long, eaſily taken afunder ter out of the boats. P, P, capſtans. | 
i and put together again, and which 40 men may carry. Fig. 4. Lateral elevation of the bridge. a, c, One 
1 | Frezier ſpeaks of a wonderful kind of bridge at Apu- of the boats. 5, The rudder. - E, The roll, or wind- 
il | rima in Lima, made of ropes, formed of the bark of a laſs. M, The horſe, or croſs- piece. G H, One of the 
if tree. 3 | maſts. E, M, H, F, The cable. In this view the ba- 
1 55 Pendent or Hanging BR1DGEs, called alſo Philaſophi- luſtrade running along the fide of the bridge 1s plainly 
18; cal Bridges, are thoſe not ſupported either by poſts or exhibited. 5 
pillars, but hung at large in the air, only ſupported at Fig. 5. Elevation of the hinder or ſtern part of the 
1 the two ends or butments. Inſtances of ſuch bridges bridge. a, ö, The two boats. GH, K L, The two 
are given by Palladio and others. Dr Wallis gives the maſts. H L, The upper tranſverſe beam. p, 9, The 
deſign of a timber-bridge 70 feet long, without any lower tranſverſe beam, or that over which the cable 
1 pillars, which may be uſeful in ſome places where pil- paſſes, and on which it ſlides from one maſt to the o- 
|| tars cannot be conveniently erected. Dr Plot affures us, ther; this beam is therefore always kept well greaſed. 
h FH | that there was formerly a large bridge over the caſtle- p, &, 4, g, Shrowds extending from the ſides of the bridge 
5 ditch at Tutbury in Staffordſhire, made of pieces of tim- to the tops of the maſts. M, The horſe or croſs- piece 
4 ber, none much above a yard ways and yet not ſup- over which the cable paſſes to the roll or windlaſs E. 
| N ported underneath either with pillars or archwork, or Bridges of boats are either made of copper or wooden 
i { any ſort of prop whatever. boats, faſtened with ſtakes, or anchors, and laid over 
5 Draw-Bkipce, one that is faſtened with hinges at with planks. One of the moſt notable exploits of Ju- 
= one end only, ſo that the other may be drawn up; in lius Cæſar was the expeditious making a bridge of boats 
11 which caſe, the bridge ſtands upright, to hinder the over the Rhine. Modern armies carry copper or tin 
i [ paſſage of a ditch or moat. boats, called pontoont, to be in readineſs for making 
ö | Fjhing-Baipon, or Pons dudtorius, an appellation gi- bridges; ſeveral of theſe being joined fide by fide til 
. | ven to a bridge made of pontoons, leather boats, hol- they reach acroſs the river, and planks laid over them, 
j | low beams, caſks, or the like, laid on a river, and co- make a plane for the men to march on. There are fue 
* ; vered with planks, for the paſſage of an army. bridges of boats at Beaucaire and Rouen, which riſ 


Fhing-Bridge (pont volant ) more particularly de- and fall with the water; and that at Seville is ſaid to es- 
notes a bridge compoſed of one or two boats joined to- ceed them both. The bridge of boats at Rouen, built 
gether by a ſort of flooring, and ſurrounded with a rail in lieu of the ſtately ſtone-bridge erected there by the 
or balluſtrade; having alſo one or more maſts, to which Romans, is repreſented by a modern writer as the won, 

is faftened a cable, ſupported, at proper diſtances, by der of the preſent age. It always floats, and riſes and 

boats, and extended to an anchor, to which the other falls with the tide, or as the land- waters fill the river: 
18 | end is faſtened, in the middle of the water: by which It is near 300 yards long, and is paved with ſtone, jult 
"OY eontrivance, the bridge becomes moveable, like a pen- as the ftreets are; carriages with the reateſt burdens 
1 dulum from one ſide of the river to the other, without go over it with eaſe, and men and horſes with ſafet), 
i any other help than the rudder.— Such bridges ſome- though there are no rails on either hand. The boat 
| times alſo conſiſt of two ſtories, for the quicker paſſage are very firm, and well moored with ſtrong chains, an 


of a great number of men, or that both infantry and the whole well looked after, and conſtantly 1 * 
tho 
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h now very od. | $4, 
* 'DGE of Communication, is that made over a river, 
by which two armies, or forts, which are ſeparated by 
as river, have a free communication with. one ano- 
tn bating-Bu1DGE, is ordinarily made of two ſmall 
hridges, laid one over the other, in ſuch manner, as yo 

ermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by the help o 
2 running through pullies placed along the 
ſides of the 33 which puſh it forwards till 

of it joins the place it is deſigned to be fixed on. 
we ende deed re Se eee fol 
hen theſe two bridges are ſtretched out to their fu 
bes ſo that the two middle ends meet, they are not 
to be above four or five fathoms long; becauſe, if lon- 
ger, they will —_— * —_ uſe is for N 
t- works, or poſts that have but narrow moats. In 
1 memoirs of thi royal academy of ſciences we find 
an ingenious contrivance of a floating bridge, which 
lays itſelf on the other ſide of the river. Tu 
Br1DGE, in gunnery, the two pieces of timber which 
0 owe * 5 of a gun- carriage, on 
vhich the bed reſts. | | | 
3 Bz1DGE, in muſic, a term for that part of a ſtringed 
inſtrument over which the ſtrings are ſtretched. The 
bridge of a violin is about one inch and a quarter high, 
and near an inch and a half long. ; | 
BzxinGt- Town, the capital of the iſland of Barba- 
does, fituated in W. Long. 619. N. Lat. 13% It 
{tands in the inmoſt part of Carliſle bay. This w_ 
nally was a moſt unwholeſome ſituation, and was choſen 
entirely for its convenience for trade; but is now deemed 
to be as healthy as any place in the ifland. The town 
itſelf would make a figure in any European kingdom. It 
is ſaid to contain 1500 houſes, and ſome contend _ 
it is the fineſt the Britiſh poſſeſs in America. The 
houſes in general are well-built and finiſhed, and their 
rents as high as ſuch houſes would let for in London. 
The wharfs and quays are well defended from the ſea, 
and very convenient. The harbour is ſecure from the 
north-eaſt wind, which is the conſtant trade-wind there; 
and Carliſle- bay is capable of containing 500 ſhips, and 
18 formed by Needham and Pelican points. But what 
renders Bridge-town the fineſt and moſt deſirable town 
in the Welt Indies is its ſecurity againſt any attacks 
575 1 5 It is e on = e 
y James-fort, which mounts 18 guns. Near this is 
Willoughby's fort, which is built upon a tongue of 
land running into the ſea, and mounts 12 guns. Need- 
ham's fort has three batteries, and is mounted with 20 
guns; and St Anne's fort, which is the ſtrongeſt in the 
iſland, ſtands more within land. In ſhort, according 
to Mr Douglas, there is all along the lee-ſhore a breaſt- 
work and trench, in which, at proper places, were 29 
forts and batteries, having 308 cannon mounted, while 
the windward ſhore is ſecured by high rocks, ſteep cliffs, 
and foul ground. Such was the {tate of the fortifica- 
8 717 ; oP come that oe they vary doen work 
925 Bridge: town 1s deſtitute of few elegan- 
es or conveniences of life that any city of Europe can 
aſſord. The church of St Michael exceeds many En- 
gliſt cathedrals in beauty, largeneſs, and conveniency ; 
mus 8 a fine organ, bells, and clock. Here alſo is a 
ree-ichool for the inftruRion of poor boys, an hoſpital, 


-= a college. The latter was erected by the ſociety 
or Propagating the 


ridpe, Br ige. 


Chriſtian religion, in purſuance of 
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the will of colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, who left Bridgenorth 


about 2000 J. a- year for its endowment, for maintain- 
ing profeſſors and ſcholars to ſtudy and practiſe divi- 
nity, ſurgery, and phyſic. See CopzIN G Tx. 
BRIDGENORT H, a town of Shropſhire in Eng- 
land, ſeated on the river Severn, which divides it into 
two parts; but they are united by a handſome ſtone 
bridge, and theſe are called the wpper and the loauer 
town. It is ſaid to have been built by Ethelfleda, wi- 
dow of Etheldred king of the Mercians, about the year 
675. Robert de Belizma, ſon of Robert de Montgo- 


mery, built the caſtle, and maintained it againſt king 


Henry I. by which means it was forfeited to the crown, 
and remained ſo till the reign of Richard III. who gave 
it to John Sutton lord Dudley. This town has un- 
dergone ſeveral ſieges; and in the civil war it ſuffered 
very much, many fine buildings, and the whole town, 
being almoſt deſtroyed by fire, when Sir Lewis Kirke 
defended the citadel for king Charles. There are now 
no other remains of the caſtle than a ſmall part of one 
of the towers, and a place yet called the caſtle, within 


the walls of the old one; within which ſtands one of 


the churches, dedicated to St Mary Magdalen, which 
was made a free chapel, and exempted from epiſcopal 
juriſdiction. The other church is at the north end of 
the town, on the higheſt part of the hill, near to whoſe 
church-yard ſtood a college, which was deſtroyed by 
fire in the civil wars, together with the church juſt men- 
tioned; which has been fince rebuilt by the inhabitants, 


On the weſt bank of the river are the remains of an an- 


cient and magnificent convent, under which are ſeveral 
remarkable vaults and caverns running to a great length. 
Part of the cow-gate ſtreet is a rock, riſing perpendi- 
cularly, in which are ſeveral houſes and tenements that. 
make a very agreeable though Pee appearance. 
In many other places there are alſo caves and dwellings 
for families, in the rocks; and indeed the whole town 
has an appearance ſurpriſingly ſingular. W. Long. 2. 
o. N. Lat. 52. 40. | 

BRIDGEWATER, a town of Somerſetſhire in 
England, ſeated on the river Parret, over which there 
is a ſtone bridge, near which ſhips of 100 tons burden 
may ride with eaſe. It is a large, well frequented place, 
with the title of a duchy, and ſends two members to 
parliament. There are in it ſeveral large inns, and the 
market is well ſupplied with proviſions. W. Long. 3.0. 
N. Lat. 51. 15. | | : 

BRIDLE, in the menage, a contrivance made of 
ſtraps or thongs of leather.and pieces of iron, in order 
to keep a 3 in ſubjection and obedience. 

The ſeveral parts of a bridle are the bit, or ſuaffle; 


the head-ſtall, or leathers from the top of the head to 


the rings of the bit; the fillet, over the fore-head and 
under the fore-top; the throat-band, which buttong 
from the head-band under the throat; the reins, or Jong 
thongs of leather that come from the rings of the bit, 
and being caſt over the horſe's head, the rider holds 
them in his hand; the noſe-band, going through loops 
at the back of the head-ſtall, and buckled under the 
cheeks ; the trench; the caveſan; the martingal; and 
the chaff halter. | | | 


Pliny aſſures us that one Pelethronius firſt invented 


the bridle and ſaddle; though Virgil aſcribes the in- 
vention to the Lapithz, to whom he gives the epithet 
Pelethrenii, from a mountain in Theſlaly named Pele- 

eee 8N 2 thronium, 
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thronium, where horſes were firſt begun to be broken. 
The firſt horſemen, not being acquainted with the art 
of governing horſes with bridles, managed them only 
with a rope or a ſwitch, and the accent of the voice. 
This was the practice of the Numidians, Getulians, 
Libyans, and Maſſilians. The Roman youth alſo learn- 
ed the art of fighting without bridles, which was an ex- 


erciſe or leſſon in the menage; and hence it is, that on 


the Trajan column, ſoldiers are repreſented riding at 
full ſpeed without any bridles on. | 

Scolding-BriDLE. See BRANK. 

BRIDON, or SNAFFLE,. after the Engliſh faſhion, 
is a very ſlender bit-mouth, without any branches. The 
Engliſh make much uſe of them, and ſcarcely uſe any 
true bridles except in the ſervice of war. The French 
call them bridons, by way of diſtinction from bridles. 

BRIDLINGTON, a ſea- port town in the eaſt ri- 
ding of Yorkſhire in England. It is ſeated on a creek of 
the ſea near Flamborough-head, having a commodious 
quay for ſhips to take in their lading. It has a ſafe 


harbour, and is a place of good trade. It is more ge- 


nerally known by the name of Burlington, as it gives 
title to an earl of that name. E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 


+ 296 | 
g BRIDPORT, a town of Dorſetſhire in England. 
It has a low dirty ſituation between two rivers, which, 
at a little diſtance, joining a ſmall ſtream, formerly made 
a convenient harbour; but is now quite choked up with 


ſand. It ſends two members to parliament, who are 


choſen by the inhabitants who are houſekeepers. It is 


noted for making of ropes and cables for ſhipping ; 


whence ariſes a proverb of a man that is hanged, that 
he is fabbed with a Bridport dagger. W. Long. 3. o. 
N. Lat. 50.40. 

BRIEF, in law, an abridgement of the client's caſe, 
made out for the inſtruction of council on a trial at 
law; wherein the caſe of the plaintiff, &c. is to be briefly 
but fully tated: the proofs muſt be placed in due or- 
der, and proper anſwers made to whatever may be ob- 
jected to the client's cauſe by the oppoſite fide; and 
herein great care 1s requiſite, that nothing be omitted, 
to endanger the cauſe. | 

BIE, in Scots law, a writ iſſued from the chan- 
cery, directed to any judge-ordinary, commanding and 
authoriſing that judge to call a jury to inquire into the 
caſe mentioned in the brief, and upon their verdi& to 

ronounce ſentence. wh 

Apoſtolical Bx1trs, letters which the pope diſpatches 
to princes, or other magiſtrates, relating to any public 
affair.—Theſe briefs are diſtinguiſhed from balls, in re- 
gard the latter are more ample, and always written on 

archment, and ſealed with lead or green wax; whereas 
briefs are very conciſe, written on paper, ſealed with red 
wax, and with the ſeal of the fiſherman, or St Peter in 
a boat. 

BRIEG, a town of Sileſia in Germany, ſituated in 
E. Long. 17. 35. N. Lat. 50. 40. It might have paſ- 
ſed for a handſome place before the laſt ſiege; the 
caſtle, the college, and the arſenal, being very great 
ornaments, and moſt of the houſes very well built. But 
the Pruſſians, who beſieged it in 1741, threw 2172 
bombs into it, and 4714 cannon bullets, which reduced 
a great part of the town to aſhes, and quite ruined a 
wing of the caſtle. It was obliged to ſurrender, after 


fuſtaining ſeven days continual fire, The Pruſſians, to 
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whom this place was ceded by the peace, have ; 
ed the fortifications, and built * new ne 
town ſtands upon the Oder; on the other ſide of wi... 
there are plenty of fallow-deer, and large foreſts f 
beech and oak trees. They have a yearly far, at which 
they ſel] above 12,000 horned cattle. Since I728 the 
have begun to manufacture fine cloth. 8 
BRIEL, a maritime town of the United Provinces 
and capital of the iſſand of Vuorn. It was one of the 
cautionary towns which was delivered into the hands of 
queen Elizabeth, and garriſoned by the Engliſh durin 
her reign and part of 0 
from the Spaniards in 1572, which was the foundation 
of their republic. It is ſeated at the mouth of the ri. 
ver Meuſe, in E. Long. 3. 56. N. Lat. 51. 53. | 
BRIESCIA, a palatinate in the duchy of Lithua. 
nia, in Poland. The name given to it by ſome is P;. 
ga. It is bounded on the north, by Novogrode and 
Troki; on the weft, by thoſe of Bielſko and Lublin; 


on the ſouth, by that of Chelm and upper Volhinia; 


and on the eaſt, by the territory of Rziczica. This 
province is of conſiderable extent from eaſt to weſt, and 
1s watered by the rivers Bug and Pripeſe: it is full of 


woods and marſhes; and there are lakes that yield large 


quantities of fiſh, that are ſalted by the inhabitants, 
and ſent into the neighbouring provinces. 


_ BRIEUX (St), a town of France, in upper Brit. 


tany, with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated in a bottom, ſur- 
rounded with mountains, which deprive it of a proſped 
of the ſea, though it is not above a mile and a quarter 
from it, and there forms a ſmall port. The churches, 
ſtreets, and ſquares, are tolerably handſome ; but the 
town is without walls and ditches. The church of St 
Michael is in the ſuburb of the ſame name, and is the 
largeſt in the place. The convent of the Cordeliers is 
well built, and the garden is ſpacious. The college, 
which 1s very near, 1s maintained by the town for the 
inſtruction of youth. W. Long. 2. 58. N. Lat. 48. 33. 

BRIG, or BRIGANTIVE, a metchant-ſhip with two 
maſts. This term is not univerſally confined to veſſels 
of a particular conſtruction, or which are maſted and 


rigged in a manner different from all others. It is va- 


riouſly applied, by the mariners of different European 
nations, to a peculiar ſort of veſſe] of their own marine. 


Amongſt Britiſh ſeamen, this veſſel is diſtinguiſhed by | 


having her mainſail ſet nearly in the plane of her keel; 
whereas the mainſails of larger ſhips are hung athwart, 
or at right angles with the ſhip's length, and faſtened 
to a yard which hangs parallel to the deck: but in a 
brig, the foremoſt edge of the mainſail is faſtened in 
different places to hoops which encircle the main- maf, 
and ſlide up and down it as the fail is hoiſted or lower- 
ed: it is extended by a gaff above, and a boom below. 
BRIGADE, in the military art, a party or diviſion 
of a body of ſoldiers, whether horſe or foot, under the 
command of a brigadier. An army is divided into br 
gades of horſe and brigades of foot: a brigade of horle 
is a body of eight or ten ſquadrons z a brigade of foot 
conſiſts of four, five, or fix battalions. The eldeſt bi. 
gade has the right of the firſt line, and the ſecond the 
right of the ſecond; the two next take the left of the 
two lines, and the youngeſt {tand in the centre. 
Brrcape-Major, is an officer appointed by the bn 
gadier, to aſſiſt him in the management and ordering 


of his brigade. er Ws BRIGA- 


the next. The Dutch took it 
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3 R, is the general officer who has the 
4m mayer The eldeſt colonels are gene- 
Ahr. by advanced to this poſt, He that is upon duty is 
brigadier of the day. They march at the head of their 
own brigades, and are allowed a ſerjeant and ten men 
of their own brigade for their guard. ; 
Bz1GADIERS, or Sub-brigadiers, are poſts in the 
guards. | 
50 CAN DINE, a coat of mail, a kind of ancient 
defenſive armour, conſiſting of thin joiuted ſcales of 
plate, pliant and eaſy to the body. . 
BRIGANTIA, or BRAIGANTIUM, (anc. geog.), a 
town of Vindelicia; now Bregentz, in Tyrol, at the 
Wc: Pre- caſt end of the lake of Conſtance ®.—Another Brigan- 
„ iam in the Alpes Cottiz ; which laſt is probably Bri- 
. 5:1 ancon, a town on the borders of Dauphiny F. | 
Wd Fa- BRIGANTINE. See Bris. | | 
8 BRIGANTINUS Lacvs, (anc. groß.), a lake of 
Rhztia, or Vindelicia which Tacitus includes in Rhæ- 
tia, Ammian calls the lake Brigantia. It took its 
name either from the Brigantii, the people inhabitin 
on it, or from the adjoining town. Now the lake of 
Conſtance, or Bodenzee. 2 5 
Bals AN TIx us Portus, (anc. geog.), a port of the hi- 
ther Spain; ſo called from Flavium Brigantium. Now 
un- E/ Puerto de la Corunna, commonly the Groyne *. 
| BRIGG, by ſome called Glamford Bridges, a town 
of England, in Lincolnſhire, ſeated on the river Ankam. 
W. Long. o. 20. N. Lat. 53. 40. 
BRIGGS (Henry), one of the greateſt mathemati- 
cians in the 16th century, was born at Warley Wood 
in the pariſh of Halifax in Yorkſhire, in 1556. 
1592, he was made examiner and lecturer in mathe- 
matics, and ſoon after, reader of the phyſic lecture 
founded by Dr Linacer. When Greſham college in 
London was eſtabliſhed, he was choſen the firſt pro- 
felſor of geometry there, about the beginning of March 
1596. In 1609, Mr Briggs contracted an intimacy 
with the learned Mr James Uſher afterwards archbiſhop 
of Armagh, which continued many years by letters, 
two of which, written by our author, are yet extant. 
In one of theſe letters, dated in Auguſt 1610, he tells 
his friend he was engaged in the fabject of eclipſes; 
and in the other, dated March 10t·b 1615, he acquaints 
him with his being wholly employed about the noble 
invention of logarithms, then lately diſcovered, in the 
improvement of which he had afterwards a large ſhare. 
In 1619, he was made Savilian profeſſor of geometry 
at Oxford; and reſigned his profeſſorſhip of Greſham 
college on the 2 57 of July 1620. Soon after his going 
to Oxford, he was incorporated maſter of arts in that 
unverſity z where he continued till his death, which 
happened on the 26" of January 1630. Dr Smith 
gives him the character of a man of great probity ; a 
contemner of riches, and contented with his own fta- 
uon; preferring a ſtudious retirement to all the ſplen- 
did circumſtances of life. He wrote, 1. Logarithmo- 
Tum chilias prima. 2. Arithmetica logarithmica. 3. Tri- 
Conametria Britannica. 4. A. ſmall tract on the north- 
weſt paſſage ; and {ome other works. 
ar (bem), an eminent phyſician in the 
128 the 17 century, was the ſon of Auguſtin 
1388, Eſq; four times member for the city of Nor- 
en where our author was born. He ſtudied at the 
werlity of Cambridge; and his genius leading him 
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to the ſtudy of phyſic, he travelled into France, where Brighthelm- 


he attended the lectures of the famous anatomiſt M. 
Vieuſſens, at Montpelier. After his return, he pub- 
liſhed his Ophthalmographia in 1676. The year fol- 
lowing he was created doctor of medicine at Cambridge, 
and ſoon after was made fellow of the college of phy- 
ſicians at London. In 1682, he quitted his fellow- 
ſhip to his brother; and the ſame year, his Theory of 
viſion was publiſhed by Hooke. The enſuing year he 
ſent to the royal ſociety a continuation of that diſcourſe, 
which was publiſhed in their Tranſactions; and the ſame 
year, he was by king Charles II. appointed phyſician 
to St Thomas's hoſpital. In 1684, he communicated 
to the royal ſociety two remarkable caſes relating to 


viſion, which were likewiſe printed in their Tranſac- 


tions; and in 1685 he publiſhed a Latin verſion of his 
Theory of viſion, at the deſire of Mr Newton, afterwards 
Sir Iſaac, profeſſor of mathematics at Cambridge, with 
a recommendatory epiſtle from him prefixed to it. He 
was afterwards made phyſician in ordinary to kin 
William, and continued in great eſteem for his {kill in 
his profeſſion till he died Sep*. 4, 1704. 
 BRIGHTHELMSTONE, a ſea- port town of Suſ- 
ſex in England. It 1s a pretty large and populous 
town; but ill built, inhabited chiefly by fiſhermen, and 
has a pretty good harbour. W. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 
50. 50. It was at this place king Charles II. em- 
barked for France, 1651, after the battle of Worceſter. 
BRIGITTINS, or BSIDGETINSs, more properly 


 Brigittins, a religious order, denominated from their 


founder St Bridgit or Birgit, a Swediſh lady in the 
14" century: whom ſome repreſent as a queen; but 
Fabricius, on better grounds, as a princeſs, the daugh- 


one, 
Brigittins. 


ter of king Birgenes, legiſlator of Upland, and famous 


for her revelations. The Brigittins are ſometimes alſo 
called the Order of our Saviour ; it being pretended, 
that Chriſt himſelf dictated the rules and conſtitutions 
obſerved by them to St Bridget. In the main, the 
rule is that of St Auguſtin ; only with certain addi- 
tions ſuppoſed to have been revealed by Chriſt, whence 
they alſo denominate it the Rule of our Saviour. —The 
firſt monaſtery of the Bridgetin order was erected by 


the foundreſs about the year 1344, in the dioceſe of 


Lincopen; on the model of which all the reſt were 


formed. The conſtitution of theſe houſes was very ſin- 


gular : though the order was principally intended for 
nuns, who were to pay a ſpecial homage to the holy 
Virgin, there are are alſo many friars of it, to miniſter 
to them ſpiritual aſſiſtance. The number of nuns 1s 


fixed at 60 in each monaſtery, and that of friars to 13, 


anſwerable to the number of apoſtles, of whom St Paul 
made the 13; beſides which there are to be four dea- 
cons, to repreſent the four doctors of the church, St 
Ambroſe, St Auguſtin, St Gregory, and St Jerome; 
and eight lay- brothers; making together, ſays our au- 
thor, the number of Chriſt's 72 diſciples. — The order 
being inſtituted in honour of the zin. the direction 
is committed to an abbeſs, who is ſuperior not only 
of the nuns, but alſo of the friars, who are obliged to 
obey her. Each houſe conſiſts of two convents or mo- 
naſteries, ſeparately incloſed, but having one church in 
common; the nuns being placed above, and the friars on 
the ground. The Bridgetins profeſs great mortiſica- 
tion, poverty, and ſelf-denial, as well as devotion; 
and they are not to poſſeſs any thing they can call their 

own 
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Brignoles own, not ſo much as an halfpenny ; nor even to touch 
money on any account. This order ſpread much thro' 
Sweden, Germany, the Netherlands, &c. In-England 
we read but of one monaſtery of Brigittins, and this 
built by Henry V. in 1413, oppoſite to Richmond, 
now called Sion honſe ; the ancient inhabitants of which, 
fince the diſſolution, are ſettled at Liſbon. The re- 
venues were reckoned at 1495 I. per annum. 
BRIGNOLES, a town of France, in Provence, fa- 
mous for its prunes. It is ſeated among mountains, 
in a pleaſant country, 275 miles 8. 8. E. of Paris. 
E. Long. 6. 15. N. Lat. 43. 24. | 
BRIHUEGA, a town of Spain, in New Caſtile, 
where general Stanhope with the Engliſh army were 
taken priſoners, after they had ſeparated themſelves 
from that commanded by count Staremberg. It 1s 
ſeated at the foot of the mountain Tajuna, 43 miles 
north-eaſt of Madrid, W. Long. 3. 20. N. Lat. 41. o. 
BRIL (Matthew and Paul), natives of Antwerp, 
and good painters.— Matthew was born in the year 
1550, and ſtudied for the moſt part at Rome. He 
was eminent for his performances in hiſtory and land- 
ſcape, in the galleries of the Vatican ; where he was 
employed by Pope Gregory XIII. Hedied in 1584, 
being no more than 34 years of age.— Paul was born 
in 1554; followed his brother Matthew to Rome; 
painted ſeveral things in conjunction with him; and, 
after his deceaſe, brought himſelf into credit by his 
landſcapes, but eſpecially by thoſe which he compoſed in 
his latter time. The invention in them was more plea- 
fant, the diſpoſition more noble, all the parts more a- 
greeable, and painted with a better guſto, than his 
earlier productions in this way; which was owing to 
his having ſtudied the manner of Hanibal Carrache, 
and copied ſome of Titian's works in the ſame kind. 
He was much in favour with Pope Sixtus V.; and for 
his ſuccefſor Clement VIII. painted the famous piece, 
about 68 feet long, wherein the ſaint of that name is 
repreſented caſt into the ſea with an anchor about his 
neck. He died at Rome in the year 1626, aged 72. 
BRILLIANT, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that 
has a bright and Jucid appearance. | 
BrILLIANnT, in the menage. A briſk, high mettled, 
ately horſe is called brilliant, as having a raiſed neck; 


Brimſtone 


a fine motion; and excellent haunches, upon which he 


riſes, though ever ſo little put on. 
|  BriLLIANTs, a name given to diamonds of the fineſt 
cut. See DiamonD. e 
B RIM, denotes the outmoſt verge or edge, eſpecially 
of round things. The brims of veſſels are made to 
project a little over, to hinder liquors, in pouring out, 
from running down the fide of the veſſel. The brim- 
ming of veſſels was contrived by the ancient potters, 


in imitation of the ſupercilium or drip of the cornices 


of columns: it is done by turning over ſome of the 
double matter when the work is on the wheel. 
Balu, in country affairs. A ſow is ſaid to brim or 
zo go to brim, when ſhe is ready to take the boar. 
BRIMSTONE. See SULPHUR. 
BzimsTroONE Medals, Figures, &c. may be caſt in 
the following manner. Melt half a pound of brimſtone 
over a gentle fire : with this mix half a pound of fine 


vermilion ; and when you have cleared the top, take 


it off the fire, ſtir it well together, and it will diſſolve 
like oil; then caſt it into the mould, which ſhould be 
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the entrance of the port, which is extremely ſtron , 
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firſt anointed with oil. When cool, the fours 
X . out; and in caſe it ſhould change 3 = 
1ſh colour, you need only wipe it over with * 
W : will look like the fineſt coral *. nk, a = 
IN, a ftrong town of Bohemia, in Morayi _= 
18 pretty large, and well built; the aſſembly of 2 om 1 
ſtates is held alternately there and at Olmutz. The 
caſtle of Spilberg is on an eminence, out of the town 
and is its principal defence. It was inveſted by the 
king of Pruſſia in 1742, but he was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege, It is near the river Swart, in E. Long. 7. 8 
N. Lat. 49. 8. FR i 
: BRINDISI, an ancient celebrated town of Italy 
in the Terra d'Otranto, and kingdom of Naples, with 
an archbiſhop's ſee. It has a callle built in the ſea, at 


and is alſo defended by two forts. Its territory has 
whole foreſts of olive trees. E. Long. 18. 5. N. Lat. 
40. 52. | 
BRINE, or P1ckxLE ; water replete with ſaline par- 
ticles. 1 
BRINE-Water, a ſalt water, which, being boiled 
turns into ſalt. See SALT. - ; 
Brine taken out of brine-pits, or brine-pans, uſed 
by ſome for curing or pickling of fiſh, without boil. 
ing the ſame into Bit; and rock-ſalt, without refining 
it into white faſt ; are prohibited by 1 Ann. cap. xxi, 
Brixe-Springs, are fountains which flow with alt. 
water inſtead of freſn. Of theſe there are a good number 
in South Britain, but though not peculiar to this iſſand, 
are far from being common in the countries on the con- 
tinent. There are ſome of them in ſeveral different coun- 
ties; and perhaps, on a due ſearch, others might be dif. 
covered *, The moſt remarkable of theſe already known v 
are, one at Eaſt-Chennock in Somerſetſhire, about bat 
20 miles from the ſea, Another at Leamington in dg, 
Warwickſhire, very near the river Learn; which, how- ah 
ever, is but weak. Such a ſpring likewiſe runs into the 
river Cherwell in Oxfordſhire, and ſeveral more in 
Weſtmoreland and Yorkſhire ; but as they are but 
poor, and the fuel in moſt of thoſe countries ſcarce 
and dear, no falt is prepared from them. At Barrow- 
dale near Grange, three miles from Keſwick in Cum- 
berland, a pretty ſtrong ſpring riſes in a level near a 
moſs, 16 gallons of the water of which yield one of 
pure ſalt; which is the more remarkable, when it is 
conſidered that the ſame quantity of ſalt cannot be ob- 
tained from leſs than 22 gallons of the waters of the 
German ocean, At a place called Salt-water Haug 
near Butterpy in the biſhopric of Durham there are a 
multitude of falt ſprings which riſe in the middle of 
the river Weare, for the ſpace of about 40 yards in 
length, and 10 in breadth ; but particularly one out 
of a rock, which is ſo ſtrong that in a hot ſummer's 
day the ſurface will be covered with a pure white falt 
At Weſton, in Staffordſhire, there are brine pits 
which afford about a ninth part of very fine white fal. 
There are others at Enſon, St Thomas, and in the 
pariſh of Ingeſtre, but ſo weak that they are not 
wrought; though it is believed, that by boring, ſtronger 
ſprings might be found in the neighbourhood. © 
Lancaſhire there are ſeveral ſalt ſprings, but (if we er 
cept that at Barton, which 1s as rich as the ſpring at 
Norwich) by no means ſo famous as thoſe of Cheſhire, 
called in general by the name of the wiches N 


prine 
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Briond& of pure white ſalt. 
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river Weever, has a noble ſpring not far 
vl _ = which is ſo rich as to yield one * part 
At ſix miles diſtance ſtands North- 
2 e confluence of the Weever and the Dan; 
= . is ſtill richer, fince they obtain fix 
ounces of ſalt from 16 of water. There are, even at 
this day, ſome viſible remains of 2 Roman cauſeway 
between theſe two towns. The inhabitants of Wales, 
who, before that country was incorporated into Eng- 
land, were ſupplied chiefly, if not ſolely, with that 
neceſſary commodity from theſe two towns, called the 
former Hellath Wen, and the latter Hellath Du; i. e. 
the white and black ſalt pit. In 1670, a rock of ſalt 
was diſcovered at a ſmall diſtance from Northwich, 
which has been wrought to a great depth, and to a 
vaſt extent, ſo as to be juſtly eſteemed one of the 
vreateſt curioſities in England; and it is highly ro- 
bable, that there is an immenſe body of foſſile ſalt in 
the bowels of the earth, under this whole county; 
ſince, upon boring, brine- pits have been found in many 
places on both ſides the river Weever. This is the 


more likely, ſince, at Middlewich, which ſtands at 


the confluence of the Croke and: the Dan, there are 
falt-ſprings with a freſh brook running between them. 
The brines from theſe pits are of unequal ſtrength ; but, 
when mixed, they commonly obtain four ounces of falt 
from a pound of brine. Experience ſhews, that in 


theſe ſprings the water is ſtrongeſt neareſt the bottom, 


richer in dry weather than in wet, and when long 
drawn than when firſt wrought. But theſe are no rules 
in reſpe& to other ſalt-ſprings, fince in thoſe of Franche 
Comte the brine is ſtrongeſt in wet weather. There 


are ſeveral other bodies diſſolved in theſe brines befides 


falt ; in ſome a ſulphureous ſubſtance, which fublimes 


as the brine heats; a ſort of dirty ochre which diſcolours 


the brine, but, if ſuffered to ſtand, ſpeedily ſubfides 
and in moſt brines a calcareous, or rather ſelenitic earth, 


„ which ſettles to the bottom of the pans *. | 
eng. To BRING. ro, in navigation, to check the courſe 


of a ſhip when ſhe is advancing, by arranging the 
fails in ſuch a manner, that they ſhall countera& each 
other, and prevent her either from retreating or mo- 
ving forward. In this ſituation the ſhip is ſaid to lie 
by, or lie to; having, according to the ſea-phraſe, ſome 
of her ſails aback, to oppoſe the force of thofe which 
are full; or having them otherwiſe ſhortened by being 
furled, or hauled up in the brails. 2 
BrINGING-?o, is generally uſed to detain a ſhip in 
any particular ſtation, in order to wait the approach of 
{ome other that may be advancing towards her; or to 
retard her courſe occaſionally near any port in the 
courle of a voyage. | HE N 
Beixoixd- in a Horſe, in the menage, the ſame as to 
fay, keep down the noſe of a horſe that boars and toſſes 
his noſe in the wind: this is done by means of a 
branch. | | | a 
BRIONNE, a town of France, in Normandy, ſeated 
on the river Rille. E. Long. o. 51. N. Lat. 49. 51. 
BRIOUDE, a town of France, in lower Auvergne. 
here are two Brioudes, three quarters of a mile from 
each other; the one is called Church Brioude, the other 
v11 Brioude, The houſes are built after the antique 
manner, and are badly diſpoſed. The canons are all 
temporal lords and counts. It is in no dioceſe, but de- 
pends immediately on the Pope. There are ſeveral. con- 
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vents; and, among the reſt, the church of St Ferrol, Briqueras 


which is highly celebrated. Near the Old Town is a 
ſtone - bridge on the river Allier, which conſiſts of one 
arch: this is eſteemed a ſtupendous ſtructure, and is 
thought to be a work of the Romans. The inhabitants 
have no manufactures. It is ſituated in E. Long. 3. 25. 
N. Lat. 45. 14. | 

BRIQUERAS, a town in Piedmont, ſeated in the 
valley of Lucern, three miles from the town of that 
name, and four ſouth of Pignerol. It had a very ſtrong 
caſtle towards the latter end of the 16th century; but 
when the French got footing in it, it was ruined, that 
is, before they delivered it up to the duke of Savoy in 
1696. E. Long. 7. 24. N. Lat. 44. 41. 

BRISACH, a town of Germany, and capital of 
Briſgaw. It was twice in poſſeſſion of the French; but 
reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria, in conſequence of 


treaties of peace. It was a very ſtrong place, but the 


fortifications have been demoliſhed. It is ſeated on the 


Rhine, where there is a bridge of boats. E. Long. 


7. 49. N. Lat. 48. 5. 

Br1sach (New), a town of France, in Alſace, built 
by order of Lewis XIV. over againſt Old Briſach, and 
fortified by Vauban. It is 32 miles ſouth of Straſburg. 
E. Long. 7. 46. N. Lat. 48. 5. 

BRISEIS, or Hieeopamra, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
wife of Mynes king of Lyrneſſa. After Achilles had 
taken that city, and killed her huſband, ſhe became his 
captive. That hero loved her tenderly; but Agamem- 
non taking her from him, ſhe became the accidental 
cauſe of numberleſs diſorders in the Grecian army. 
Achilles, enraged, retired to his tent; and, till the 
death of Patroclus, refuſed to tight againſt the Tro- 
jans. The reſentment of this prince is finely painted in 
the Iliad, | | 

BRISGAW, a territory of Germany, in the circle 


of Svabia, on the eaſtern banks of the Rhine, about 50- 
miles in length, and 30 in breadth. The principal places 


are Old Briſach, New Briſach, Freyburgh, Rhinmarck, 
and an iſland in the Rhine. | 

BRISSOT (Peter), one of the ableſt phyſicians of 
the 16") century, was born at Fontenai le Comte in 
Poitou. He ftudied at Paris; and, having taken his 
doctor's degree, bent his thoughts to the reforming of 
phyſic, by reſtoring the precepts of Hippocrates and 
Galen, and exploding the maxims of the Arabians: to 
this purpoſe he publicly explained Galen's works, in- 
ſtead of thoſe of Avicenna, Rhaſis, and Meſſue. He af- 


terwards reſolved to travel to acquire the knowledge of 


plants; and going to Portugal, practiſed phyfic in tlie 
city of Ebora. His new method of bleeding in pleu- 
riſies, on the fide where the pleuriſy was, raiſed a kind 
of civil war among the Portugueſe phyſiciatis; it was 
brought before the univerſity of Salamanca, who at laſt 
gave judgment, that the opinion aſcribed to Briſſot 
was the pure doctrine of Galen. The partizans of De- 
nys, his opponent, appealed in 1529 to the emperor, to 
prevent the practice, as being attended with deſtructive 
conſequences; but Charles III. duke of Savoy hap- 
pening to die at this time of a pleuriſy, after havin 

been bled on the oppoſite ſide, the proſecution drop- 
ped. He wrote an Apology for his practice; but died 
before it was publiſhed, in 155 2: but Anthony Lu— 
ceus, his friend, printed it at Paris three years after. 
Renatus Moreau procured a new edition of it at Paris 
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Briſſot. 
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in 1622 and annexed to it a treatiſe entitled De miſ- 


ine ſanguinis in pleuritide, together with the Life of 


Briſſot. 


BRISTLE, a rigid gloſſy kind of hair found on 


ſwine, and much uſed by bruſh- makers, &c. _ 
BRISTOL, a city of England, and inferior to 
none, except London, for wealth, trade, and number 
of inhabitants. Briſtol is a corruption of Bright/tow, as 
it was called by the Saxons. It is thought to have 
ſtood anciently altogether on the weſt or Somerſetſhire 


ſide of the Avon, before the bridge was built; but af. 


ter that, it came to be partly in Somerſetſhire, and 
partly in Glouceſterſhire, until it was made a county of 
itſelf, tbough even before that, in the parliament rolls, 
it was always placed in Somerſetſhire. At preſent, the 
eaſt fide is by much the largeſt and moſt populous. It 
had anciently a caftle, built by Robert earl of Glou- 
cefter, natural ſon to Henry I. which was demoliſhed 
by Cromwell; and the ground is now laid out into 
ſtreets. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor; recorder; 
twelve aldermen, of whom the recorder_is one; two 
ſheriffs; and twenty-eight common- council men. The 
recorder is generally a ſerjeant at law, and ſits as judge 
in capital and all other criminal cauſes. The mayor, to 
ſupport his dignity, and defray his extraordinary ex- 
pence, is entitled to certain fees from ſhips, which 
long ago amounted to 500 or 600 J. Beſides the cathe- 
4 which was anciently tlie church of the Auguſtine 
monaſtery, there are 18 pariſh churches. Here are diſ- 
ſenters of all denominations, of whom the quakers are 
very reſpectable both for their wealth and numbers. 
When Henry VIII. diſſolved the monaſtery, he applied 
its revenues to the maintenance of a biſhop, dean, ſix 
prebendaries, and other officers, Of the pariſh churches, 
St Mary Ratcliff is reckoned one of the fineſt, not only 
here, but in the whole kingdom. In this church, be- 
ſides two monuments of the founder William Cannings, 
who had been five times mayor of this city, one in the 
habit of a magiſtrate, and another in that of a prieſt 
(for in his latter days he took orders), there is one of 
Sir William Penn, father to the famous quaker. The 


old bridge over the Avon conſiſted of four broad arches, 


with houſes on both fides like thoſe formerly on Lon- 
don bridge; but this has been lately pulled down, and 
another erected in its place. No carts or waggons are 
admitted into Briſtol, for fear of damaging the vaults 
and gutters nade under ground for carrying the filth 
of the cit. ito the river. 


fields, und has in the centre an equeſtrian ſtatue of 


king William III. All the ie of the city remain en- 
] 


tire, and a part of the walls; the reſt were razed in 
the 1 of William Rufus. It is almoſt as broad as 
Jong, about ſeven miles in circumference, and contains 


about 95,000 inhabitants. Of the hoſpitals, the chief 


are, 1. That called Queen Elizabeth's, in which 100 
boys are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and navi- 
cation ; fix of whom, when they go out, have 101. and 
the ret 8 l. 8 s. to bind them apprentices: the maſter 
is allowed 4501. a-year for the maintenance of the 
boys. 2. Colſton's hoſpital; in which 100 boys are 
maintained for ſeven years, and taught and apprenticed, 
as in queen Elizabeth's. 3. Another founded by the 
ſame gentleman in 1691, for 12 men and 12 women, 
with an allowance of 38. per week, and 24 ſacks of coals 
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council-houſe, where the mayor and aldermen meet 


provided with ſeveral cranes. In College-green is a 


Queen's- ſquare, in this city, 
is larger than any in London, except Lincolns - inn 
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in the year. This charity coſt the founder 

4. Another founded only by Mr Colſton, IF __ 
by the merchants, in which 18 men on account of the 
merchants, and 12 men and women on account of Mr 
Colſton, are maintained. 5. An infirmary, which was 
opened in 1736 for the ſick, lame, and diſtreſſed poor 
of the city, which is maintained by ſubſcription, be. 
ſides 50001. bequeathed to it by John Eldridge, Eſq; 
formerly comptroller of the cuſtoms at this port, The?! 
are, beſides theſe, a bridewell, ſeveral alms- houſes, and 
charity-ſchools. There is alſo a guildhall for the ſeſ. 
ſions and aſſizes; the mayor's and ſheriffs courts ; 1 


Briſtol, 


Hritain, 


Drift. 
— 


every day, except Sundays, to adminiſter juſtice; a 
handſome new exchange, with three entrances, about 
two thirds as large as that in London; and a key half 
a mile in length, the moſt commodious in England for 
ſhipping and landing goods, for which purpoſe it is 


ſtately high croſs, with the effigies of ſeveral kings 
round it. In Winch-ſtreet is a guard-houſe, with bar. 
racks for ſoldiers. As to the trade of this city, it was 
computed many years ago to be much greater in pro- 
portion, eſpecially to America and the Weſt Indies, 
than that of London. Fifty ſail, ſome of them ſhips of 
conſiderable burden, have arrived here at one time, or 
very near one another, from the Weſt Indies, For this 
trade, and that to Ireland, it is much better ſituated 
than London, beſides the great advantages it poſſeſſes 
of an inland navigation by the Wye and Severn, Their 
trade extends to the Baltic, Norway, Holland, Ham- 
burgh, Guinea, and the Streights. The largeſt ſhips 
are diſcharged at Hungroad, Gap miles below the city, 
and the goods are brought to the key by lighters, 
For building, equipping, and repairing ſhips, there are 
docks, yards, rope-walks, and ſhip-wrights, Here are 
ſome conſiderable woollen manufactures; and no leſs 
than 15 glaſs-houſes, for which Kingſwood and Mendip 
furniſh the coals. The city companies are 13: 1. The 
merchant adventurers, 2. The merchant tailors, 3. The 
mercers. 4. The ſoap-boilers., 5. The tobacconiſts, 
6. The butchers. 7. The barbers, 8. The tylers, 9. The 
holliers, who are the ſled- men. 10. Shoemakers, II. 
Coopers. 12. Bakers. 13. Smiths. For ſupplying the 
city with water there are ſix publie conduits; and 
handſome hackney-coaches may be hired at very rea- 
ſonable rates, but they do not oh in the ſtreets, There 
are alſo ſtage-coaches, which ſet out ry has for 
Bath, London, and other places. A mile below the 
city, cloſe by the river, is the hot well, whoſe waters 


are ſpecific for the diabetes, and good in phthiſical, | f 
ſcorbutic, and inflammatory diſorders. Hither 1s a bla 
great reſort in the ſummer of invalids, as well as other R 
company; for whoſe accommodation and entertainment able 
there is a pump-room, ball- room, coffee · houſe, with 3 
taverns, and a great number of elegant lodging · houſes, hee 
both below on a level with the well, and above in the * 
delightful village of Clifton, which is ſituated on the a 
brow of a hill, from whence there are downs extendi's wel 
ſeveral miles, where the company ride out for exereile. whic 
Nothing can be more pure and ſalutary than the air ee 
theſe downs, which afford a variety of the eee ward 
tic and agreeable proſpects, comprehending Kue the cin 
with the ſhips at anchor, the mouth of the e yo 1 
the mountains of Wales. In the rocks above the ay F v. 


priſtol, 


Britain. 


1 the 
It 


in Penſylvania, ſituated on the river Delawar, about 20 


Briſtol cools. Bath water helps the ſtomach, inteſtines, 


fund thoſe ſix-cornered ſtones called Briſtol ſtones ; but 


they are not ſo plentiful now as in. Camden's days, 


 K I 


They are many in number (ſays he); but the moſt 
athered. In this city is a theatre, where plays are conſiderable among them are Hibernia and Albion.“ 
"Fed almoſt every night during the receſs of the come- 


And Ptolemy, to the chapter wherein he deſcribes the 
dians from the metropolis. There are two annual fairs, iſlend now called Great Britain, prefixes the following 
to which the concourſe is ſo great, that the neighbour- title: „ The ſituation of Albion a Britiſh iſland.” But 
ing inns have filled 100 beds a- piece with their gueſts. as this far excelled the other Britiſh iſlands, the name 
Tn the winter ſeaſon there is an aſſembly every 'Thurſ- of Albion in proceſs of time was laid quite aſide, and 
day for the gayer part of the citizens of both ſexes. that of Britain uſed in its ſtead. By this name it was 
About half way betwixt Briſtol and Bath, at a place 


known in Pliny's time, and even in Czſar's. The origin Origin of 
called Varmly, a company of Briſtol merchants have 


Britain being then common to all the iſlands round it. Britain. 
Hence Agathemerus, ſpeaking of the Britiſh iſlands, TT 
when, he ſays, whole buſhels might have been eaſily 


2 


of both theſe names is very uncertain. Some derive that the different 
erected a noble manufacture of pins and other braſs 


utenſils, which employs a great number of hands, inelu- ing to Feſtus, fignifies abhite, the chalky cliffs that 
ding above 200 children of both ſexes from ſeven to in ſeveral places riſe on the ſouthern coaſts having 
twelve or thirteen years of age. All the different ope- that colour; while others pretend this name to have 
rations of melting, ſplitting, drawing, hammering, turn- been borrowed from a giant feigned to have been the 
ing, Ke. are performed by wheels worked with water, ſon of Neptune, and mentioned by ſeveral ancient au— 
which is raiſed by two fire- engines of a very curious thors. Some ety mologiſts have recourſe to the Hebrew, 
mechaniſm. The city of Briſtol gives the title of earl and others to the Phoenician ; alben in the former ſig- 
to the family of Hervey. It is worth obſerving, that nifying white, and aþp in the latter ſignifying 1g. The 
whoever marries a citizen's daughter becomes free of origin of the name Britain is no leſs uncertain than - 
the city. | | | that of Albion. Nennius and ſome other Britiſh wri- 
New Br1sTOL, the capital of the county of Bucks ters derive it from Brutus, whom they likewiſe call 
Brito, the fifth in deſcent from the celebrated Æneas. 
Others derive it from the Britiſh words pryd cairn, that 


is, a white form, ſoftened by degrees into Britannia. 

BaisroL Vater. Of the four principal warm waters Camden derives it from the word brith, which, in the 
naturally produced in England this is the leaſt ſo. As the ancient language of the ifland, ſignifies painted; and 
Bath waters are proper where the ſecretions are defective, fania, importing, in Greek, a region or country; ſo 
ſo the Briſtol water is of ſervice where they exceed the that the word Brithania, changed in proceſs of time 
requirements of health. The Bath water warms; the into Britannia, expreſſes what the Britons really were, 

that is, painted. Somner, diſliking Camden's etymolo- 

and nerves ; the Briſtol favours the lungs, kidneys, and gy, propoſes another, viz. that the name Britain comes 
bladder. Except a jaundice attend, the Briſtol water from brydio; ſignifying, in the Britiſh tongue, rage, 
may be of uſe in dropſies by its drying and diuretic and pointing out the violent motion of the fea that ſur- 
qualities. Dr Wynter aſſerts, that there is no iron in rounds the iſland. Mr Whittaker, in his Hiſtory of 
the Briſtol water; and that its mineral contents are Mancheſter, derives it from the word brith, briet, brit, 
chalk, lapis calcarius, and calaminaris. Five gallons of 6ris, or brig, which, he ſays, ſignifies divided or ſtriped. 
this water, after evaporation, afforded only 3 iii. and Againſt the firſt of theſe etymologies it may be object- 
gr. ii. of a mineral-like ſubſtance. The diſeaſes in which ed, that it is founded on a fable: and againſt the other 
this water is uſeful are internal hæmorrhages, immode- four lies one common and unanſwerable objection; which 
rate menſes, interna] inflammations, ſpitting blood, dy- 1s, that the name of Britain was given to the iſland by 
ſentery, purulent ulcers of the viſcera, conſumption, foreigners, who could not borrow it from the Britiſh 
dropſy, ſcurvy with heat, ſtone, gravel, ſtrangury, ha- tongue, with which they were in all likelihood unac- 
bitual gout, atrophy, a ſlow fever, ſcrophula, gleets, quainted. That the iſland received the name of Britain 
and a diabetes, in which laſt it is a ſpecific, and may from foreigners is evident, ſince the nativd never ſtyled 
be drank as freely as the thirſt requires it. The hotter themſelves Britons, nor their country B uin; their 
months are the beſt for uſing it. 'The Briſtol and Mat- true name being Cumri, or Cumbri; whence Cambria 
lock waters are of exactly the ſame qualities. 


the name of Wales to this day among the Welſh. 
| Doctors Mead and Lane firſt eſtabliſhed the reputa- 
tion of Briſtol waters in 


diſeaſes of the kidneys and langua 
bladder. | - | | 5 


moſt o 


miles north of Philadelphia, in W. Long. 75%. N. Lat. 
40. 45. 


our modern writers have adopted as the moſt 
natural. The Phœnicians, according to that writer, 
; called this iſland, and ſome others near it, Barat Anac, 
zard Point, in the latitude of about 50. to Duneſbay- that is, the land or country of tin or lead, and more con- 
head in latitude 58. 30. N. or, taking it in a ſtraight line tractedly Bratanac; which name, paſſing from the Phœ- 
rom north to ſouth, about eight degrees or 550 miles; nicians to the Greeks, and from theſe to the Romans, 
and from Dover-head on the caſt to Land's-end on the might have been ſoftened into that of Britannice and 
welt comprehends about ſeven degrees of longitude, 


BRITAIN, or Gzear Britain, the moſt conſider- 
able of all the European iſlands, extends from the Li- 


Britannia. That the Phenicians firſt diſcovered theſe 
mo may be computed at about 290 miles: but the iſlauds, which were afterwards by the Greeks called 
orm being very Irregular, and leſſening continually to- Caſiterides, and are proved by Camden to be our Scilly 
wards the north, proper allowances muſt be made in 


ae” n iſlands, appears both from Strabo and Pliny ; of whom 
computing its dimenſions. 


1 : | the former tells us, that the Phœnicians firit a 
vor 2 name of this iſland was Albion, the name tin from the Caſſiterides, _ they ſold to the Greeks; 
0 * f k g 


but 


of Albion from the Greek word alphon, which, accord. C- 


: 3 
The learned Bochart, ſpeaking of the colonies and Bochart's 
e of the Phcenicians, offers a conjecture which Pinien. 
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Britain. but kept the trade to themſelves, and the place private: 
and the latter writes, that Mediocritus was the firſt 
who brought lead from the Caſſiterides; where Bochart 
ſhews that we ought to read Melichartus, who is the 
Pheenician Hercules of Sanchoniatho, to whom that 
nation aſcribe their firſt weſtern diſcoveries. But, not- 
withſtanding the care of the Phcenicians to conceal 
theſe iſlands, the Greeks at laſt diſcovered them ; and 
gave them the name of Caſſiteridet, which, in the Greek 

tongue, ſignifies the ſame with Bara? Anac in the Phœ- 
nician. This name was at firſt given to the iſlands of 
Scilly already mentioned, but by degrees communicated 
to all the others lying in the ſame ſea. Thus Bochart. 
But after all, his opinion, however plaufible in appear- 
ance, may be as foreign to the purpoſe as any of the 
reſt ; many inftances of names given to new-diſcovered 
countries ſhewing that the origin of ſuch names is not 
always owing to reaſon, but often to chance or_ca- 
price. | | 
The general diviſion of Britain is into SCOTLAND, 
ExnGLAxD, and WaLEs; for a particular deſcription and 
4 hiſtory of which, ſee theſe articles. 
James VI. In the year 1603, the kingdoms of Scotland and 
of Scotland England fell under the dominion of one ſovereign, by 
| ee e the acceſſion of James VI. of Scotland to the throne of 
England. England alſo. He derived his title to the latter from 
being the grandſon of Margaret eldeſt daughter to 


Henry VII. of that kingdom; and, on the failure of 


all the male line, his hereditary right remained incon- 
teſtable. Queen Elizabeth, with her lateſt breath, 
had recognized him for her ſucceſſor ; ſo that few ſove- 
reigns. ever aſcended a throne with more approbation 
of their ſubjects, or greater hopes of a peaceable and 
happy reign. 

Thoſe hopes, however, were ſoon blaſted; and the 
hiſtory of this monarch's reign conſiſts of little elſe 
than a detail of diſputes and contentions between him 
and his parliament. A particular and minute account 
of ſuch tranſactions could afford very little entertain- 

ment; but it is of importance to know their origin, as 
they are to be reckoned the ultimate cauſes of thoſe 
ſucceeding events which make ſo conſpicuous a figure 
in the annals of Britain. 


$ 
General In thoſe barbarous ages which preceded the period 
3 we are now entering upon, the human mind, enervated 
that time. by ſuperſtition, and obſcured by ignorance of every art 


and ſcience, ſeemed to have given up all pretenſions to 


liberty either religious or civil. Unlimited and uncon- 


trouled deſpotiſm prevailed every where; and though 


England ſuffered Jeſs in this reſpect than almoſt any 


other nation, the many examples of arbitrary power 
exerted by her ſovereigns, queen Elizabeth herſelf, 
James's immediate predeceſſor, not excepted, ſhew that 
they were very far from being then a free people. An 
inconteſtable proof of this, and an evidence how little 
reſtraint at that time the people could lay upon the au- 
thority of the ſovereign, is, that the proceedings of 
parliament were accounted, even by themſelves, of ſo 
little conſequence, that they were not at the trouble to 
keep journals of them. It was not till the year 1607, 
four years after the acceſſion of James, that parliamen- 
tary journals were kept, at the motion of. Sir Edwin 
G Sandys, a member of great authority in the houſe. 


Parliaments . ; . : 
e The proceedings of the parliament being at that time 


Gderation, of ſo little conſequence, it is no wonder that the ſeſſions 
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' republics of Greece and Rome, whoſe members had ſo 
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vou nes regular, or that little attention was 
the choice or continuance of the members. 1 : 
of Elizabeth, and her predeceſſors, the Ce _ 
liament did not continue above the twelfth part ſo ou 
as the vacations. It was then uſual, after parliamens 
had been prolonged. beyond one ſeſſion, for the cha : 
cellor to exert a diſcretionary authority of iſſuin 5 8 
writs to ſupply the place of any members = ke 
judged incapable of attending, either on account of 
their employment, ſickneſs, or other impediment. No 
practice could be more dangerous to liberty than this 
as it gave the chancellor, and conſequently the fove. 
reign, an opportunity of garbling at pleaſure the re. 
preſentatives of the nation: yet 10 little was liberty at 
that time underſtood, that the commons, of their own 
accord, without the leaſt court influence or intrigue, and 
contrary to ſome former votes of their own, Confirmed 13 ar- 
the chancellor's power in this reſpect in the 234 of E. trary fy- 
lizabeth. Nor did they proceed any farther in the af. wage 
ſertion of their privileges, than to vote, that during - 
the fitting of parliament there do not, at any time, any 
writ go out for the chuſing or returning any member 
without the warrant of the houſe.” | 

Towards the end of the 16*" or beginning of the on 1010 

7 century, a great revolution took place, though in- the pat 
ſenſibly, throughout all Europe. Arts and ſciences P*): 
began to flouriſh, commerce and navigation were greatly 
extended, and learning of all kinds began to Jiffaſe it- 
ſelf. By more enlarged views, the love of freedom be- 
gan, in England eſpecially, to take place in the breaſts 
of moſt people of birth and education; and this was 
greatly promoted by an acquaintance with the ancient 
Greek and Latin hiſtorians. From the example of the 
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often ſacriſiced their lives for the ſake of liberty, a pa- 
triotic ſpirit began to. ariſe; and a deſire of circumſcri- 
bing OE phy vas and arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the crown began ſecretly to take place through - 
out the nation. : "4 
Nor was this defire unreaſonable, or without a ſolid Gren 
foundation. During the laſt years of queen Elizabeth's the nate 
reign, the commerce, navigation, and number of ſea- . 
men in England, had ſenſibly decayed. A remonſtrance under 
from the Trinity-houſe in 1602 ſays, that, ſince 1588, 
the number of ſeamen and ſhipping had decayed about 
a third part. Every ſpecies of domeſtic induſtry was fet- 
tered by monopolies; and by excluſive companies, 
which are only another ſpecies of monopoly, almoſt all 
foreign trade, except that to France, was brought into 
the hands of a few rapacious engroſſers, and all proſpect 
of future improvement in commerce was for ever ſacri- | 
ficed to a little temporary advantage of the ſovereign. 10 
Theſe companies, though arbitrarily erected, had car- — of op 
ried their privileges ſo far, that almoſt all the com. . 
merce of England centered in London; the cuſtoms of en the Of 
that port alone amounted to 110,000 1. a- year; while gand rig 
thoſe of all the kingdom beſide amounted only to ent pr 
17,0001.; nay, the whole trade of London was confi- 185 
ned to about 200 citizens, who were eaſily enabled, by . W 
combining among themſelves, to fix whatever price they ws 
pleaſed both on the exports and imports of the nation. 
Beſides this, the ſubjects were burdened by wardlhips 
and purveyances. The latter was an old prerogative 
the crown, by which'the officers of the houſehold were 


empowered to take, without conſent of the — 
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3rievances 
he nation 
it that tink 
aboured 
vader, 


putin. proviſions for the king's family, and carts and horſes for 

the removal of his baggages upon paying a, ſtated price 

for them. The king had alſo a power of ſending any 

erſon, without his conſent, on whatever meſſage he 

pleaſed; and thus he could eaſily force any individual 

to pay him whatever money he choſe, rather than be 

ſent out of the country on a r errand. Mo- 

ney extorted from individuals, by this or any other 

method, was called a benevolence. | 

Theſe were ſome of the grievances under which the 

nation at this time laboured, and theſe the riſing ſpirit 

of patriotiſm tended to redreſs. This diſpoſition, how- 

ever, the ſevere government of Elizabeth had confined 

within very narrow bounds: but when James ſucceed- 

ed to the throne; a foreign prince, leſs dreaded and leſs 

beloved; ſymptoms of a more free and independent ge- 

James's ar- nius immediately appeared. Happily James neither 

itrary fy- perceived the alteration, nor had ſufficient capacity to 

em of go- check its early advances, He had eſtabliſhed in his 

5 own mind a ſpeculative ſyſtem of abſolute government, 

which few of his ſubjects, and none but traitors and re- 

bels, he thought, would make any ſcruple to admit. 

He conſidered himſelf as intitled to equal prerogatives 

with other European ſovereigns, not conſidering the 

military foree with which their deſpotiſm was ſupported. 

The almoſt unlimited power which, for upwards of a 

century, bad been exerciſed by the Engliſh ſovereigns, 

be conſidered as due to royal birth and title, not to 

the prudence and ſpirit of thoſe monarchs, or the con- 

junctures of the times. In his perſon, therefore, he 

imagined all legal power to be centered by an heredi- 

tary and a divine right; nay, ſo fully was he perſuaded 

that he was the abſolute proprietor of his ſubjects, that 

in his ſpeech to the parliament in 1621, he told them, 

that he © wiſhed them to have ſaid that their privileges 

were derived from the grace and permiſſion of him and 

his anceſtors.” And when the ſame parliament pro- 

\ teſted that “the liberties, franchiſes, privileges, and 

juriſdictions of parliament, are the ancient and undoubt- 

ed birthright and inheritance. of the ſubjects of En- 

land,” he was ſo enraged, that ſending for the journals 

of the commons, he with his own hand, before the 

council, tore out this proteſtation ; and ordered his rea- 

ſons to be inſerted in the council-book. | 

Such were the oppoſite diſpoſitions of the prince and 

perliament, at the commencement of the Scottiſh line; 

diſpoſitions juſt beginning to exiſt and to appear in par- 

liament, but thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and openly avowed 
on the part of the king, throughout his whole reign. 

The conſequence of ſuch oppoſite diſpoſitions pre- 

| railing in the king and parliament was, that during this 

| reign the prerogatives of the crown were violently and 

* * openly attacked; but the chief grounds of diſcontent 

ebe. ere money, and religion. The king's high notions 

en the of the royal r made him imagine he had a 

ba right to whatever ſums he pleaſed to demand; and his 

went profuſion cauſed him to diſſipate in a ſhort time the 

. AY ſupplies he could extort from the parliament, 

bien of f £ cem to have behaved as unreaſonably on the one 

estothe . d 28 James himſelf did on the other. With regard 

tans, % 1 £18108 matters, the nation was at that time great- 

tern with puritaniſm. Though the ſeverities of 

eee almoſt totally ſuppreſſed the Papiſts, it 

erwiſe with the Puritans. So much had 


ey increaſed by the very means which had diminiſhed 


ceremonies were rejected as ſo many mortal ſins. 
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the number of catholics, that no leſs than 750 clergy- Britain. 
men of that perſuaſion ſigned a petition to James on his 
acceſſion. They hoped that the king, baving received 
bis education in Scotland, and having always profeſſed 
an attachment to the church eſtabliſhed there, would at 
leaſt abate the rigour of the laws enacted againſt the 
Puritans, if he did not ſhew them particular 55 and 
encouragement, But in this they were miſtaken. He 
had obſerved in their Scots brethren a violent turn to- 
wards republicaniſm, and a zealous attachment to civil 
liberty. In the capacities both of monarch and theo- 
logian, he had experienced the little complaiſante they 
were diſpoſed to ſhew him. They controvled his com- 
mands; diſputed his tenets; and to his face, before the 
whole people, cenſured his conduct and behaviour. 
This ſuperiority aſſumed by the preſbyterian clergy, 
the monarchic pride of James could never digeſt. Tho! 
he had been obliged while in Scotland to court their 
favour, he treaſured up, on that account, the ſtronger 
reſentment againſt them; and was determined to make 
them fee], in their turn, the weight of his authority. 
He therefore not only rejected the petition of the 750 
clergymen abovementioned, but throughout his whole 
reign refuſed to relax in the leaſt the ſeverity of the 


| laws againſt Proteſtant nonconformiſts, though very of- 


ten petitioned in their favour by his parliaments. 0 i 
The ſame principles which occaſioned in James ſuch He favours 
an averſion to the Puritans, prompted him greatly to OO 
favour the epiſcopals, and even the Papiſts, as being pilts. 
23 friends to deſpotiſm. In his youth he had been 
uſpected of a bias towards the religion of the latter; 


and when he aſcended the throne of eg it is cer- 


tain he often endeavoured to procure ſome mitigation 
of the laws againſt them, if not an abſolute toleration. 
But in this he was as conſtantly oppoſed by the parlia- 
ment; and indeed the ſtrong inclination ſhewn by James 
to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy throughout every corner of his 
dominions, tended very much to alienate the minds of 
the generality of his ſubjects, eſpecially in Scotland, 
entirely from him. | | 8 3 

In May 1617, the king ſet out for Scotland, expreſsly Attempts to 
with the deſign of eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy in that king- eſtabliſh e. 
dom. He did not, however, propoſe to aboliſh preſ- mr ty 
bytery entirely, and ſet up abſolute epiſcopacy in its ; 
room. He deligned to content himſelf with eftabliſh- 
ing the royal authority above the eccleſiaſtical, and in- 
troducing ſome ceremonies into the public worſhip, ſuch - 
as kneeling at the ſacrament, private communion, pri- 
vate bapriſ confirmation of children, and the obſer- 
vance of Chriſtmas, &c. But as his defign was fully 
ſeen from the beginning, every advance towards epif- 
copacy gave the greateſt diſcontent, and thoſe trivial 

1 

At this time the power of the Scots clergy was ex- Tr of 
ceedingly great; and the gloomy enthuſiaſtic ſpirit with the Scots 
which they were actuated, prompted them to exerciſe ©*8Y* 
it in ſuch a manner as to make their tyranny inſupport- 
able to thoſe who were of a different way of thinking 
from themſelves, Every ecclefiaſtical court ' poſſeſſed 
the power of excommunication; which was then at- 
tended with ſome very ſerious temporal conſequences, 
beſides the ſpiritual ones Which were ſuppoſed to flow 
from it. The perſon excommunicated was ſhunned b 
every one as profane and impious; his whole eftate du- 
ring his life-time, and all his moveables for- ever, were 
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Britain, forfeited to the crown, A ſentence of excommunica- 
; tion was ſometimes pronounced in a ſummary manner, 
by any eccleſiaſtical court however inferior, againſt any 

perſon, whether he lived within the bounds of their ju- 

riſdiction or not. And by this means, the whole ty- 

ranny of the inquifition, though without its orders, was 
introduced into Scotland. But the clergymen were not 

ſatisfied with this unbounded authority in eccleſiaſtical 


matters: they aſſumed a cenſorial power over every 


part of adminiſtration ; and, in all their ſermons, and 
even prayers, mingling politics with religion, they in- 
15 culcated the moſt ſeditious and turbulent principles. 
Anecdotes One Black, a miniſter of St Andrews, went ſo far as 
- — of to pronounce, in one of his ſermons, that all kings were 
; the devil's children; and in his prayer for the queen he 
uſed theſe words, © We muſt pray for her for the fa- 
ſhion's ſake, but we have no cauſe: ſhe will never do us 
any good.” Another miniſter preaching in the principal 
church of that capita}, ſaid, that the king was poſſeſſed 
with a devil; and, that one devil being expelled, ſeven 
worſe had entered in his place. To which he added, 
that the ſubjects might lawfully riſe, and take the ſword 
76 out of the hands of their fovereign. 

The king's We can ſcarce wonder that James ſhould be deſirous 
hw. hog of ſubjugating ſuch rebellious and turbulent ſpirits as 
e e theſe; and, on the other hand, confidering the ex- 
treme weakneſs of this monarch's underſtanding, and 
that he imagined himſelf able to manage not only fu- 
rious religioniſts, but even the moſt powerful foreign 
nations, with no other weapon than mere argumenta- 
tion, we can as little wonder at his want of ſucceſs.— 
In ſhort, ſo far was James from being able to eſtabliſh 
his royal authority above the eccleſiaſtical, that he found 
himſelf unable to introduce a ſingle ceremony. He re- 
turned therefore with the mortification not only of ſee- 
ing his ſchemes entirely baffled with regard to Scotland, 
but of having diſguſted even the few of that nation over 
whom religious prejudices did not prevail : for they, 
conſidering the ceremonies ſo much inſiſted on by the 
king as trivial and inſignificant, could not help think- 
ing the national honour ſacrificed by a ſervile imitation 
of the modes of worſhip praiſed in England, and 
that their ſovereign betrayed equal narrowneſs of mind, 
though in an oppoſite manner, with thoſe he fo much 

17 condemned. | | 
His bad ſu- The like bad ſucceſs attended James when he at- 
_ > tempted ſome oppoſition to the puritanical innovations 
in 3 in England. He had obſerved in his progreſs through 
that kingdom, that a Judaical obſervance of the Sun- 
day gained ground every day: and that by this means, 
under colour of religion, the people were debarred from 
ſuch ſports and recreations as contributed to their 


health as well as amuſement. - Imagining, therefore, 


that it would be eaſy to infuſe cheerfulneſs into the 
dark ſpirit of devotion which then prevailed, he iſſued 
a proclamation to allow and encourage, after divine 
ſervice, all kinds of lawful games and exerciſes ; and 
this proclamation his ſubjects regarded as the utmoſt 
inſtance of profaneneſs and impiety. In 1620 a bill 
was brought in by the commons for the more ſtrict ob- 
fervance of the Sunday, which they affected to call the 
ſabbath. One Shepherd oppoſed this bill, objected to 
the appellation of /abbath as puritanical, and ſeems 
even to have juſtified ſports on that day. For this 
he was expelled the houſe by the ſuggeſtion of Mr 
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fon, the anniverſary of which diſcovery hath ever af. the gu- 


N 
Pym; and in the ſentence pronounced againſt She 


herd, his offence is ſaid to be great, exorbi: 
unparallelled. greats exorbitant, a 


p- Prius, writain, fi 
wa 1 t 
This ſketch, we hope, will be ſufficient to give +4, wy 
reader a tolerable idea of the ſituation of air dort 4 2 1 - 
the reign of James IJ. We now proceed to give an ac. = 
count of the few remarkable tranſactions which occurred 
in this period. ö | $59) 
The firſt thing of any conſequence was a conſyiracs u. d 
formed, the a year of the king's acceſſion ped 141 
throne, to diſplace him, and beſtow the kingdom on conſſircg 
Arabella Stuart, a near relation of James's, and equal. g 
ly deſcended from Henry VII. With regard to this 
conſpiracy every thing remains ſtill myſterious, as it waz 
at the time when the conſpiracy itſelf was diſcovered. 
What renders it remarkable is the concern Sir Walter 
Raleigh was ſaid to have in it; for which he was tried, 
condemned without ſufficient proof, ſuffered 13 years 
impriſonment in the tower, and was afterwards exe. ; Ser 
cuted out of complaiſance to the Spaniards *, 5 


In 1605 was diſcovered the famous gunpowder trea- And 


terwards been celebrated with rejoicings. Its origin Pune 
was as follows. On the acceſſion of James, great ex- ml 
pectations had been formed by the catholics that he 
would prove favourable to them, both as that was the 
religion of his mother, and that he himſelf had been 
ſuſpected of a bias towards it in his youth. It is even 
pretended that he had entered into poſitive. engage- 
ments to grant them a toleration as ſoon as he ſhould 
mount- the throne of England. Here, however, they 
found their hopes built on a falſe foundation. . James, 
on all occaſions, expreſſed his intention of executing 
ſtrictly the laws enacted againſt them, and of perſeve- 
ring in all the rigorous meaſures of Queen Elizabeth, 
A plan of revenge was firſt thought of by one Cateſby, 
a gentleman of good parts, and of an ancient family. 
He communicated his mind to Percy, a deſcendant of 
the houſe of Northumberland. The latter propoſed to 
aſſaſſinate the king; but this ſeemed to Cateſby very 
far from being adequate to their purpoſe. He told 

Percy, that the king would be ſucceeded by his chil- 
dren, who would alſo inherit his maxims of 2 
ment. He told him, that, even though the whole royal 
family were deſtroyed, the parliament, nobility, and 
gentry, who were all infected with the ſame hereſy, 
would raiſe another Proteſtant prince to the throne, 
« To ſerve any good purpoſe (ſays he), we mult de- 
ſtroy, at one blow, the king, the royal family, the 
lords and commons; and bury all our enemies in one 
common ruin. Happily they are all aſſembled on the 
firſt meeting of parliament ; and afford us the opportu- 
nity of glorious and uſeful vengeance, Great prepa- 
rations will not be requiſite. A few of us may run 2 
mine below the hall, in which they meet; and chuſing 
the very moment when the king harangues both the 
houſes, conſign over to deſtruction thoſe determined 
foes to all piety and religion. Mean while, we out- 
ſelves ſtanding aloof, ſafe and unſuſpected, ſhall tri- 
umph in being the inſtruments of divine wrath, an 
ſhall behold with pleaſure thoſe ſacrilegious walls, L 
which were paſſed the edi&s for proſcribing our church. 
and butchering her children, toſſed into a thouſan 

fragments; while their impious inhabitants, medita- 
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ſpeech. 
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flames above to flames below, there for ever to endure 


torments due to their offences.“ 
5 80 terrible ſcheme being approved of, it was re- 


. ſolved to communicate it to a few more. One Thomas 
. of Winter was ſent over to Flanders in queſt of Fawkes, 


an officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, of approved zeal and 


courage. All the conſpirators were bound by the moſt 


ſolemn oaths, accompanied with the ſacrament ; and 


to ſuch a degree had ſuperſtition effaced every principle 
of humanity from their minds, that not one of them 
erer entertained the ſmalleſt compunction for the cruel 
maſſacre they were going to commit. Some indeed 
were ſtartled at the thoughts of deſtroying a number of 
catholics who muſt neceſſarily be preſent as ſpectators, 
or attendants on the king, or as having ſeats in the houſe 
of peers. But Teſmond a jeſuit, and Garnet ſuperior of 
that order in England, removed thoſe ſcruples, by ſhew- 
ing that the intereſt of religion required in this caſe the 
ſacrifice of the innocent with the guilty. 

This happened in the ſpring and ſummer of 1604 ; 
when the conſpirators alſo hired a houſe in Percy's 
name, adjoining to that in which the parliament was to 
aſſemble. Towards the end of that year they began to 
pierce through the wall of the houſe, in order to get in 
below that where the parliament was to fit. The wall 
was three yards thick, and conſequently occaſioned. a 
great deal of labour. At length, however, they ap- 
proached the other fide, but were then ſtartled by a 
noiſe for which they could not well account. Upon 
inquiry, they found that it came from a vault below the 
houſe of lords; that a magazine of coals had been kept 
there ; and that the coals were then ſelling off, after 
which the vault would be let to the higheft bidder. 
Upon this the vault was immediately hired by Percy ; 
36 barrels of powder lodged in it ; the whole covered 
up with faggots and billets; the doors of the cellar 
boldly flung open ; and every body admitted, as if it 
contained nothing dangerous. 

Being now, as they thought, aſſured of ſucceſs, the 
conſpirators began to plan the remaining part of their 
enterprize. The king, the queen, and prince Henry, 
were expected to be preſent at the opening of the par- 
lament, The duke, by reaſon of his tender age, would 
be abſent, and it was reſolved that Percy ſhould ſeize 
or murder him. The princeſs Elizabeth, likewiſe a 
child, was kept at Lord Harrington's houſe in War- 


_ wickſhire ; and ſome others of the conſpirators engaged 


to aflemble their friends on pretence of a hunting 
match, when they were to ſeize that princeſs, and im- 
mediately proclaim her queen. The day ſo long wiſhed 
for at lait approached; the dreadful ſecret, tho? com- 


municated to more than 20 perſons, had been religiouſly 


kept for near a year and an half; and nothing could be 


foreſeen which could poſſibly prevent the ſuceeſs of 


their deſign. Ten days before the meeting of parlia- 


Morley, received the following letter, which had been 
elivered to his ſervant by an unknown hand. My 
ord, out of the love I bear to ſome of your friends, I 
ie a care of your preſervation. Therefore I would 
adviſe ou, as you tender your life, to deviſe fome ex- 
cuſe to ſhift off your attendance on this parliament. 
x God and man have determined to puniſh the wic- 
N neſs of this time. And think not Qi htly of this 
"cruſement ; but retire yourſelf into the country, 
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train were taken in Fawkes's pocket; who ſeein 
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where you may expect the event in ſafety. For, tho' 
there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet, I ſay, they 
ſhall receive a terrible blow this parliament; and yet 
they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This counſel is 
not to be condemned, becauſe it may do you good, 
and can do you no harm : for the danger is over as ſoon 
as you have burned this letter. And I hope God will 
give you the grace to make good uſe of it, to whoſe 
oly protection I commend you.” Though Monteagle 
min vn this letter to be only a ridiculous artifice to 
frighten him, he immediately carried it to lord Saliſ- 
bury, ſecretary of ſtate ; who laid it before the king on 
his arrival in town a few days after. | 
The king looked upon the letter in a more ſerious 
light. From the manner in which it was wrote he 
concluded that ſome deſign was forming to blow up 
the parliament-houſe with gunpowder, and it was 
thought adviſeable to ſearch the vaults below. The 
lord chamberlain, to whom this charge belonged, 
purpoſely delayed the ſearch till the day before the 
meeting of parliament. He remarked thoſe great 
piles of wood and faggots which lay in the vault 
under the upper houſe ; and caſting his eye upon 
Fawkes, who ftood in a corner and paſſed himſelf for 
Percy's ſervant, he took notice of that daring and de- 
termined courage which was conſpicuous in his face, 
and ſo much bffingolthed this conſpirator even amongit 
the other heroes in villany that were concerned in the 
ſcheme. Such a quantity of fuel, alſo, for one who 
lived ſo little in the town as Percy, appeared ſome- 
what extraordinary; and, upon comparing all circum- 


bout midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a juſtice of peace, 
was ſent with proper attendants; and before the door 
of the vault, finding Fawkes, who had juſt finiſhed all 
his preparations, he immediately ſeized him, and, turn- 
ing over the faggots, diſcovered the powder. The 
matches and every thing proper for ſetting fire to the 
g now 
no refuge but in boldneſs and deſpair, expreſſed the 
utmoſt regret that he had loſt the opportunity of firing 
the powder at once, and of ſweetening his own death 
by that of his enemies. For two or three days he diſ- 
played the ſame obitinate intrepidity ; but, being con- 
fined in the tower, and the rack juſt ſhewn to him, bis 
courage at laſt failed, and he made a full diſcovery of 
all the conſpirators. 

Cateſby, Percy, and the other cri 


minals, on hearing 


ſhire ; where Sir Edward Digby, imagining that his 
confederates had ſucceeded, was already in arms, to 
ſeize the princeſs Elizabeth. She had eſcaped into 
Coventry ; and they were obliged to put themſelves in 
a poſture of defence againſt the country-people, who 


were raiſed from all quarters and armed by the ſheriffs. 
ment, however, lord Monteagle, a catholic fon to lord 


The conſpirators, with all their attendants, never ex- 
ceeded the number of 80 perſons ; and being ſur- 
rounded on every :ide, could no longer have any hope 
either of prevailing or eſcaping. Having therefore 
confeſſed themſelves, and received abſolution, they 
boldly prepared for death, and reſolved to ſell their 
lives as dear as poſſible. But even this miſerable con- 
ſolation was denied them. Some of their powder took 
fire, and diſabled them from defending themſelves. 
The people then ruſhed in upon them. Percy and 85 

teſby 


* 
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ſtances, it was reſolved to make a further ſearch. A- 5 


2 
Fawkes 


ſeized. 


24 


| Conſpira- 
that Fawkes was arreſted, hurried away to Warwick tors puniſh- 


ed. 


N 4 
Britain. teſby were killed with one ſhot. Digby, Rookwood, 
Winter, and others, being taken priſoners, were tried, 
confeſſed their guilt, and died, as well as Garnet, by 

the hands of the common executioner. The lords 
Stourton and Mordaunt, two catholics, were fined, the 

former of 4000 J. the latter of 10,000 J. by the ſtar- 
chamber ; becauſe'their abſence from parliament had 
occaſioned a ſuſpicion of their being made acquainted 

with the conſpiracy. The earl of Northumberland was 

fined 30,000 J. and detained ſeveral years a priſoner in 
the tower; becauſe, not to mention other grounds of 
ſuſpicion, he had admitted Percy into the number of 
gentlemen penſioners, without his taking the requiſite 

25 oaths. 3 | 

James's wife In 1612, James appears in his moſt advantageous 

CO point of view, namely, as legiſlator of Ireland, and 

8 Ire- the perſon who undertook to civilize the barbarous in- 

land. habitants of that kingdom, and to render their ſubjec- 

tion durable and uſeful to the crown of England. In 

this work, James proceeded by a ſteady, regular, and 

well-concerted plan. He began with "aboliſhing the 

ancient Iriſh cuſtoms which ſupplied the place of laws, 

and which were exceedingly barbarous and abſurd. By 

the Brehon law, every crime however enormous was 
puniſhed not with death, but by a fine. Murder itſelf 

was compenſated in this way. Every one had a value 

affixed to him, called his eric; and whoever was able 

to pay this, might kill him when he pleaſed. As for 

ſuch ſlight offences as oppreſſion, extortion, or other 

things of that nature, no penalty was affixed to them, 

nor could any redreſs for them ever be obtained. By. 

the cuſtom of gaveltinde, upon the death of any perſon, 

his land was divided among all the males of the ſept or 

family, both baſtard and legitimate: and after partition 

made, if any of the ſept died, his portion was not 

ſhared out among his ſons; but the chieftain at his 
diſcretion made a new partition of all the lands be- 

longing to that ſept, and gave every one his ſhare : as 

no man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, enjoyed the fixed 
property of any land ; to build, cultivate, or improve, 

muſt have been ſo much Joſt labour. Theſe chieftains 

werg eſtabliſhed by election, or, more properly ſpeak- 

ing, by force and violence. Their authority was ab- 

ſolute ; and, notwithſtanding certain lands were aſſigned 

to the office, its chief profit reſulted from exactions, 

dues, aſſeſſments, for which there was no fixed law, 

and which were levied at pleaſure. 

After aboliſhing theſe cuſtoms, and ſubſtituting En- 
gliſh law in their place; James having taken all the 
natives under his protection, and declared them free 
citizens, proceeded to govern them by a regular ad- 
miniftration, military as well as civil, A ſufficient 
army was maintained, its diſcipline inſpected, and its 
pay tranſmitted from England, in order to prevent the 
foldiery from preying upon the country, as had been 
uſual in former reigns. When Odoghartie raiſed an 

| inſurrection, a reinforcement was ſent over, and the 
rebellion immediately extinguiſhed. All minds being 
firſt quieted by an univerſal indemnity, circuits were 
eſtabliſhed, juſtice adminiſtered, and crimes of every 
kind ſeverely puniſhed. As the Iriſh had been univer- 
ſally engaged in a rebellion againſt Elizabeth, a reſig- 
nation of all the rights formerly granted them to p 
parate juriſdictions was rigorouſly exacted; a reſigna - 
tion of private eſtates was even required; and when 
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haps not willing, to aſſiſt him in his diſtreſs, loſt entirely 
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they were reſtored, the proprietors received them yn 
der ſuch conditions as might prevent all future t ranny 
and oppreſſion over the common people. The who 
province of Ulſter having fallen to the crown by * 11 
attainder of rebels, a company was eftabliſhed in ay pgliſh in- 
don for planting new colomes in that fertile 3 3 
try. The property was divided into moderate ſhares 
the largeſt not exceeding 2000 acres : Tenants were 
brought over from England and Scotland: The Iriſ 
were removed from the hills and faſtneſſes, and ſettled 
in the open country: Huſbandry and the arts were * 
taught them; and by theſe means Ulſter, from bein nl | 
the moſt wild and diſorderly province in Ireland, ſoon not aſ- Ja 
became the beſt cultivated and moſt civilized. ing his PR 

This year was alſo remarkable for the death of Henry Deck . 
prince of Wales, who died ſuddenly on the 6th of No. Rag ; 
vember, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of poiſon, for Prince 
which the king himſelf was blamed. On opening his Wales 
body, however, no ſymptoms of poiſon appeared ; but 
his death diffuſed an univerſal grief throughout the na- 
tion, he being reckoned a prince of extraordinary ac- 
compliſhments. 5 » | 

The marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth with Frede. Mari 
ric elector . e which was celebrated Februa — Prin 
14 1613, ſerved to diſſipate the grief which had ariſen wy 
on account of prince Henry's death. But this mar- led gy 
riage, in the event, proved unhappy to the king as tin: 
well as his ſon-in-law. The elector, truſting to ſo 
great an alliance, engaged in enterprizes beyond his 
ſtrength; and James, not being able, and indeed per- 


Dritah, G ritain- 


is deſi- lat 
bs of a 


what remained of the affections of his people. 10 
| Theſe bad conſequences did not begin to appear till The 
the year 1619. At that time the ſtates of Bohemia _ 
having taken arms againſt the emperor Matthias, in 
defence of the Proteſtantgreligion, and continued their 
revolt againſt his ſucceſſor Ferdinand II. and being a- 
larmed at his mighty preparations againſt them, made 
an offer of their crown to the cle 


The upper palatinate was in a little time conquered by 
that prince; and meaſures were taking in the 4 
for beſtowing on him the electoral dignity of wit n. carr 
the palatine was deſpoiled. Frederic was now ob 1. mou 
to live with his numerous family, in poverty and 0 lber 
treſs, either in Holland, or at Sedan, with his * relig 


94 
arriage 
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an. the duke of Bouillon; and the new conqueſts of the 
— catholics throughout all Germany were attended with 
erſecutions againſt the Proteſtants, | ; 

At this news the religious zeal of the Engliſh was 
bra wer inflamed to the higheſt degree; and they would have 
bine plunged headlong into a war with the houſe of Auſ- 
oho fria, without reflecting in the leaſt on the conſequences 
pi» that might enſue. The ſufferings of their Proteſtant 
brethren in Germany were the only objects of conſi- 
deration, and the neutrality and inactive fpirit ſhewn 
New by James were loudly exclaimed againſt, But yams ba 
motives James might have defended his pacific meaſures by 
nt af very plauſible arguments, it is certain that ſome of his 
Ing . motives were the moſt ridiculous that can be imagined. 
wu” Such was the opinion that he himſelf entertained of 
his own wiſdom, that he imagined himſelf capable of 
diſarming hoſtile nations hy dint of argument; and that 
the whole power of Auſtria, though not awed by the 
power of England, would ſubmit to his arbitration, 
merely out * | . 

So much alſo he was wedded to his opinion concerning 
the prerogative of kings, that he imagined, wherever 
there was a contention between any ſovereign and his 


. ſubje&s, the latter behoved always to be in the wrong; 
th te and for this reaſon, from the very firſt he had denied 
or pi his ſon-in-law the title of king of Bohemia, and forbad 


ne. 


The elef 


_ to be mentioned as a match for his ſon. 


0 


1 him to be prayed for in the churches under that appel- 
is defi- lation. Beſides theſe reaſons, James was on another 
1 account extremely averſe to come to a rupture with 
for Spain, He had entertained an opinion peculiar to him- 
ſn, felf, which was, that any alliance below that of a king 
was unworthy a prince of Wales; and he never would 
allow-any princeſs but a daughter of France or Spain 
This piece of 
pride, which really implied meanneſs, as if he could 
have received honour from any alliance, gave Spain an 
opportunity of managing this monarch in his moſt im- 
portant concerns. With a view to engage him to a 
neutrality with regard to the ſucceſſion of Cleves, the 
eldeſt daughter of the king of Spain had been indi- 
rectly offered during the life of prince Henry. The 
bait, however, did not then take; James, in conſe- 
quence of his alliance with the Dutch, marched 4000 
men to the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtants, by which means 
the ſucceſſion was ſecured to the Proteſtant line. In 
1618, Gondomar the Spaniſh ambaſſador - made offer 


wy that he might render the temptation irreſiſtible to the 
Lu f neceſſitous James, gave hopes of an immenſe fortune 
d o that ſhould attend the princeſs. Upon this match 
d James had built great hopes, not only of relieving his 
* own neceſſities, but of recovering the palatinate for his 
g ſon-in-law; which laſt, he imagined, might be procured 
0 from the mere motive of friendſhip and perſonal attach- 


ment. 
ons 


o This laſt ſtep was equally diſagreeable to the com- 
icz- Mons with the reſt; and, joined to the other pieces of 
ames's conduct, at laſt blew into a flame the conten- 

* ton which had ſo long ſubſifted between their ſovereign 
n. and them, On the 14" of November 1621, the com- 
ez Mons framed a remonſtrance which they intended to 
jt, Carry to the king. They repreſented, that the enor- 
os growl of the Auſtrian power threatened the 
2 of Europe; that the progreſs of the Catholic 
Ston in England bred the moſt melancholy. appre- 


. 


> * 
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henſions leſt it ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in Britain, 
their inſolence and temerity; that the uncontrouled 
conqueſts made by the Auſtrian family in Germany 


above all, that the Spaniſh match elevated them ſo far 


reſpe& to his virtue and moderation.— 


their advice, unleſs when he pleaſed to aſk it, &c. 


of the king's ſecond daughter to prince Charles; and, 
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the Kingdom ; that the indulgence of his majeſty to- 
wards the profeſſors of that religion had encouraged 


raiſed mighty expeQations in the Engliſh Papiſts ; but 


as to hope for an entire toleration, if not a final re- 
eſtabliſhment, of their religion. They therefore intreated 
his majeſty, that he would immediately undertake the 
defence of the palatine, and maintain it by force of 
arms ; that he would turn his ſword againſt Spain, 
whoſe armies and treaſures were the chief ſupport of 
the Catholic intereſt in Europe; that he would enter 
into no negociation for the marriage of his ſon but with 
a Proteſtant princeſs; that the children of Popiſh re- 
cuſants ſhould be taken from their parents, and com- 
mitted to the care of Proteſtant teachers and ſchool- 
maſters; and that the fines and confiſcations to which 


the Catholics by law were liable, ſhould be levied with 


the utmoſt ſeverity. 35 


The king, who was then at Newmarket, hearing of Contention 
the intended remonſtrance, wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, between the 


in which he ſharply. rebuked the houſe for debating on ng 
matters far above their reach and capacity; and he 

ſtrictly forbad them to meddle with any thing that re- 

garded his government, or deep matters of ſtate, and 


eſpecially not to touch on his ſon's marriage with the 


Spaniſh princeſs. 


Upon this the commons framed a 


. new remonſtrance, in which they aſſerted their right 


of debating on all matters of government, and that they 
poſſeſſed entire freedom of ſpeech in their debates. 
The king replied, that their remonſtrance was more like 
a denunciation of war, than an addreſs of dutiful ſub- 
jects ; that their pretenſion to inquire into all ſtate af- 
fairs without exception, was ſuch a plenipotence as 
none of their anceftors, even during the reign of the 
weakeſt princes, had ever pretended to; that public 
tranſactions depended on a complication of views and 
intelligence, with which they were entirely unac- 
quainted ; that they could not better ſhew their wiſ- 
dom, as well as duty, than by keeping within their 
proper ſphere; and that in any buſineſs which depended 
on his prerogative, they had no title to interpoſe with 
The 
commons in return framed the proteſtat ion already men- 
tioned, which the king tore out of their journals, and 
ſoon after diſſolved the parliament. The leading mem- 
bers of the houſe, Sir Edward Coke and Sir Robert 
Phillips, were committed to the tower; three others, 
Selden, Pym, and Mallory, to other priſons; and, as 
a lighter puniſhment, ſome others were ſent into Ire- 
land to execute the king's bulineſs. Sir John Saville, 
however, a powerful man in the houſe of commons, 
and a zealous oppoſer of the court, was made comp- 
troller of the houſehold, a privy counſellor, and ſoon 
after a baron. This event is memorable ; as being 
the firſt inſtance in the Engliſh hiſtory, of any king's 
advancing a man on account of parliamentary intereſt, 
and of oppoſition to his meaſures. 36 
This breach between the king and parliament ſoon Origin of 


made politics become a general ſubject of diſcourſe, and the factions 
every man began to indulge himſelf in reaſonings and of whig and 


a = oy * . tor * 
inquiries concerning matters of ſtate; and the factions ! 


which commenced in parliament were propagated 
through 
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Britain. throughout the nation. In vain did James by reiterated 
- proclamations forbid diſcourſes of this kind. Such pro- 
clamations, if they had any effect, ſerved rather to in- 
flame the curioſity of the public. In every company or 
ſociety the late tranſactions became the ſubject of ar- 
gument and debate; ſome taking the ſide of monarchy, 
others of liberty; and this was the origin of the two 
37 parties ſince known by the names of Whigs and Tories. 
88 For five years, James continued the dupe of the 
of the court court of Spain. Though firmly reſolved to contract no 
of Spain. alliance with a heretic, the king of Spain had continued 
to procraſtinate, and invent one excuſe after another, 
while he pretended to be very willing to conclude the 
match. At laſt the king of England, finding out what 
was really the matter, reſolved to remove that obſtacle 
if poſſible. He iſſued public orders for diſcharging all 
Popiſh recuſants who were impriſoned; and it was 
daily apprehended that he would forbid, for the future, 
the execution of the penal laws againſt them. For this 
conduct he was obliged to apologize, and even pretend 
that it was done in order to procure from foreign 
rinces a toleration for the Proteltants ; the ſeverity of 
the Engliſh laws againſt catholics, he ſaid, having been 
urged as a reaſon againſt ſhewing any favour to Pro- 
teſtants reſiding in catholic kingdoms. 
Theſe conceſſions in favour of the catholics, however 
ill reliſhed by his ſubjects, at laſt obtained James's end 
with regard to the marriage. The earl of Briſtol, am- 
baſſador at the court of Spain, a miniſter of vigilance 
and penetration, and who had formerly pad the 
alliance with catholics, being now fully convinced of 
the Spaniſh ſincerity, was ready to congratulate the 
king on the completion of his projects. The Spaniſh 
princeſs is repreſented as very accompliſhed ; ſhe was 
to bring with her a fortune of 600,0001.; and, what 
was more, not only Briſtol conſidered this match as an 
38 infallible prognoſtic of the palatine's reſtoration, but 
Marriage the Spaniards themſelves did the ſame. All things be- 


with the in- j ere fore agreed upon between the parties, nothi 
fanta agreed ng th 8 P 33 b "S 


is es might be conſidered as a matter of mere formality. The 


king exulted in his pacific counſels, and boaſted of his 
ſuperior ſagacity and penetration; when all his flatter- 
ing proſpects were blaſted by the temerity of the duke 
of Buckingham, who governed both court and nation 
with almoſt unlimited ſway. 

This nobleman had ſuddenly been raiſed to the high- 
eſt honours. Though poſſeſſed of ſome accompliſhments 
of a courtier, he was utterly devoid of every talent of a 
minifter ; but at once partook of the inſolence which 
attends a fortune newly acquired, and the impetuoſity 
which belongs to perſons born in high ſtations, and 
unacquainted with oppoſition. Among thoſe who had 
experienced the arrogance of this overgrown favourite, 
the prince of Wales himſelf had not been entirely ſpa- 
red; and a great coldneſs, if not enmity, had for that 
reaſon taken place between them. Buckingham, being 


defirous of putting an end to this coldneſs, and at the 


39 fame time envious of the great reputation of the earl of 
Prince Briſtol, perſuaded the prince to undertake a journey to 
— aa Madrid; which, he ſaid, would be an unexpected gal- 
ham reſolve lantry ; would equal all the fictions of Spaniſh romance; 
on a journey and, ſuiting the. amorous and enterpriſing character of 
into Spain. that nation, muſt immediately introduce him to the 


princeſs under the agreeable character of a devoted lo- 


point of honour was carried ſo far by theſe generous 


was wanting but the diſpenſation from Rome, which 
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ver and daring adventurer, Little perſuaſio | | 
ſary to prevail with prince Charles to ee LY A 
journey; and the impetuoſity of Buckingham Weg 
extorted a conſent from James, our two adventurers { 3 
out, prince Charles as the knight-errant, and Buckin * pprince * 
ham as the ſquire. They travelled through France i. a 
diſguiſe, aſſuming the names of Jack and Tom Smith, 
They went to a ball at Paris, where the prince frſ 
ſaw the princeſs Henrietta whom he afterwards married 
who was then in the bloom of youth and beauty nd: 
with whom the novelliſts of that time ſay he then fell in 
love. On their arrival at Madrid, every body was ſi _ 
riſed. by a ſtep ſo little uſual among great prince wil 
P „ among great princes, rcepti 
The Spaniſh monarch made Charles a viſit, expreſſed that kel 
the utmoſt gratitude for the confidence he repoſed in dom, 
him, and made warm proteſtations of a correſpondent 
confidence and friendſhip. He gave him a golden ke 
which opened all his apartments, that the prince wighe 
without any introduction, have acceſs to him at all 
hours : he took the left hand of him on every occaſion 
except in the apartments aſſigned to Charles; for there, 
he ſaid, the prince was at home: Charles was introdu. 
ced into the palace with the ſame pomp and ceremony 
which attend the kings of Spain on their coronation : 
the council received public orders to obey him as the 
king himſelf ; Olivarez too, the prime miniſter, though 
a grandee of Spain, who has the right of being covered 
before his own king, would not put on his hat in the 
prince's preſence : all the priſons of Spain were thrown 
open, and all the priſoners received their freedom, as if 
an event the moſt honourable and moſt fortunate had 
happened to the monarchy ; and every ſumptuary law 
with regard to apparel was ſuſpended during prince 
Charles's reſidence in Spain. The infanta, however, was 
only ſhown to her lover in public; the Spaniſh ideas 
of decency being ſo ſtrict, as not to allow any farther 
intercourſe till the arrival of the diſpenſation, The 


people, that no attempt was made, on account of the ad- 
vantage they had acquired by having the prince of Wales 


in their power, to impoſe any harder conditions of trea- dire 
ty : their pious zeal only prompted them on one occa- to ſe 
ſion to deſire more conceſſions in the religious articles ; to th 
but, on the oppoſition of Briſtol, they immediately de- fruit] 
Gifted. The Pope, however, hearing of Charles's arrival inn cipo 
Madrid, tacked ſome new clauſes to the diſpenſation; and the p 
it became neceſlary to tranſmit the articles to London, the n 
that the king might ratify them. This treaty, which Are oh» tion ( 
was made public, conſiſted of ſeveral articles, chiefly re- the mi any but | 
| gy, the exerciſe of the catholic religion by the 1n- ring ls, Tuptr 
anta ; and, among theſe, nothing could reaſonably be the à wri 


found fault with, except one article, in which the king 
promiſed that the children ſhould be educated by the 
princeſs till they were ten years of age; which un. 
doubtedly was inſiſted upon with a view of ſeaſoning 
their minds with catholic principles. But, beſides this 
public treaty, there were ſome private articles ſworn to 
by James, which could not have been made public 
without grievous murmurs. A ſuſpenſion of the penal 
laws againſt the Engliſh catholics was promiſed, as 
likewiſe a repeal of them in parliament, and a tolera- 
tion for the exerciſe of that religion in private houſes. 
Meanwhile Gregory XV. who granted the diſpenſation, 
died; and Urban VIII. was choſen in his place. UP 
on this event, the nuncio refuſed to deliver the _—_ 


* 
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lation till it ſhould be renewed by Urban. This the crafty 
ontilf delayed, in hopes chat, during the prince's reſi · 
3 in Spain, ſome expedient might be fallen upon 
# \ effec his converſion. The king of England, ag well 
_* the prince, became impat ient: but, on the 4irft hint, 
N obtained leave to return; and Philip graced 
lis departure with all the circumſtances of civility and 
reſpect which had attended his arrival, He even erected 
a pillar on the ſpot where they took leave of each 
other, as a monument of mutual . friendſhip ; and the 
prince, having ſworn to the obſervance of all the ar- 
ticles, embarked on board the Englith fleet at St An- 
3 modeſt, reſerved, and decent behaviour © Char] es, 
together with his unparallelled confidence int em, and 
the romantic gallantry he had practiſed with regard to 
their princeſs, had endeared him to the whole court of 
Madrid. But in the ſame proportion that Charles was 
beloved and eſteemed, was Buckingham deſpiſed and 
lated. His ſallies of paſſion; his indecent freedoms 
with the prince; his diſſolute pleaſures; his arrogant 
;mpetuous temper, which he neither could nor would 
diſguiſe ; were to the Spaniards the objects of peculiar 
arerſion. They lamented the infanta's fate, who muſt 


tain. 


5. 


ſpe& no laws divine or human. Buckingham, on the 
other hand, ſenfible how odious he was become to the- 
Spaniards, and dreading the influence which that na- 
tion would naturally acquire after the arrival of the in · 
fanta, reſolved to employ all his credit in order to pre- 
vent the marriage. By what arguments he could pre- 
vail on the prince to offer ſuch an inſult to the Spaniſh 
nation, from whom he had received ſuch generous treat- 
ment; by what colours he could diſguiſe the ingrati- 
tude and imprudence of iuch a meaſure ; theſe are to- 
tally unknown to us: certain it is, however, that when 
the prince left Madrid, he was firmly determined, m 
oppoſition to his moſt ſolemn promiſes, to break off the 
treaty with Spain. On their arrival at London, there- 
fore, the prince and Buckingham aſſumed the entire 
ſlirection of the negociation 3 and it was their buſineſs 
to ſeek for pretences by which they could give a colour 
to their intended breach of treaty. At laſt, after many 
truitleſs artifices were employed to delay or prevent the 
cipouſals, Briſtol received poſitive orders not to deliver 
the proxy which had been left in his hands, or to finiſh 
1 the marriage, till ſecurity was given for the full reſtitu- 
Arti o tion of the palatinate. Philip underſtood this language: 
the ur. 9p but being determined to throw the whole blame of the 
og OS; ropture on the Engliſh, he delivered into Briſtol's hand 
the à written promiſe, by which he bound himſelf to pro- 
lle. Cure the reſtoration of the palatine either by perſuaſion 
or by every other poſſible means; and when he found 
that this conceſſion gave no ſatisfaction, he ordered the 
infanta to lay aſide the title of princeſs of Wales, which 
the bore after the arrival of the diſpenſation from 
Rome, and to drop the ſtudy of the Engliſh language; 
and as he knew that ſuch raſh W- as now go- 
verned the court of England would not ſtop at the 
reach of the marriage - treaty, he immediately ordered 


Preparations for war to be made throughout all his do- 
Mminions. A 


with A a ; | | 
1 match for prince Charles was ſoon after nego- 
of tiated with Henrietta, daughter of the great Hen- 


1 55 _ this met. with much better ſucceſs than the 
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be approached by a man whoſe temerity ſeemed to re-- 
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former, However, the king had not the ſame allurements Britain. | 
in proſecuting this match as the former, the portion 
promiſed him being much ſmaller; but, willing that his 
{on ſhould not be altogether diſappointed of a bride, as 
the king of France demanded only the ſame terms that 
had been offered to the court of Spain, James thought 
proper to comply. In an article of this treaty of mar- 
riage, it was ftipulated, that the education of the chil- 
dren till the age of 13 ſhould belong to the mother; 
and this probably gave that turn towards popery which 
has ſince proved the ruin of the unfortunate family of 
Stewart. 


James now, being deprived of every other hope of "PRA 


— 


relieving his ſon-in-law but by force of arms, declared red againſt 


war againſt Spain and the emperor, for the recovery of Spain. 


the palatinate; 6000 men were ſent over into Holland 


to aſſiſt prince Maurice in his ſchemes againſt thoſg 
powers; the people were every where elated at the 

courage of their king, and were ſatisfied with any war 

which was to exterminate the Papiſts. This army was Un ſucceſg- 
followed by another conſiſting of 12,000 men, com- ful expedi- 
manded by count Mansfeldt ; and the court of France tion of count 
promiſed its aſſiſtance. But the Engliſh were diſap- Mansfeldt. 
pointed 1n all their views : the troops being embarked 

at Dover, upon ſailing to Calais, found no orders for 


their admiſſion, After waiting for ſome time, they 


were obliged to ſail towards Zealand, where no proper 
meaſures were yet conſulted for their diſembarkation. 


Mean while, a peſtilential diſtemper crept in amon 


them, ſo long _—_— up in narrow veſſels: half the 
army died while on board; and the other half, weakened 

by ſickneſs, appeared too ſmall a body to march into 

the palatinate ; and thus ended this ill- concerted and 8 
fruitleſs expedition. Whether this misfortune had any Death of 
effect on the king's conſtitution or not, is uncertain ; king James, 
but he was ſoon after ſeized with a tertian ague, which 

put an end to his life on the 277 of March 1625, after 

having lived 59 years, and reigned over England 22, 

and over Scotland almoſt as long as he had lived. _ 

James was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles I. who a- guccccded 
ſcended the throne amidft the higheſt praiſes and ca- by his ſor 
refſes of his ſubjects for what was perhaps the mott Charles I. 
blame-worthy action of his life, namely, his breaking 
off the match with the Spaniſh princeſs, and procuring 
the rupture with the houſe of Auſtria, Being young 18 


His aſfection 


and unexperienced, he regarded theſe praiſes as ſincere; for his pco- 
and therefore.was ſo impatient to aſſemble the great ple. 
council of the nation, that he would gladly, for the ſake 

of diſpatch, have called together the ſame parliament 
which ſat under his father, and which lay at that time 
under prorogation. But being told that ſuch a mea- 
ſure would appear unuſual, he iſſued writs for ſummon- 
ing a new parliament on the 7h of May; and it was 
not without regret that the arrival of the princeſs Hen- 
rietta, whom he had eſpouſed by proxy, obliged him to 
delay, by repeated prorogations, their meeting till the 
18 of June, when they aſſembled at Weſtminſter for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs, | 


Charles inherited from his father, great diſtreſs for His 3 


money, very high notions of the royal prerogative, and ter. 
a violent attachment to epiſcopacy. As to his charac- 
ter, he ſeems to have been obſtinate, though not reſo- 


lute; and therefore, though it was ſcarce ever poſſible 


to make him give up his point, he never could carry on 
his deſigns with that ſpirit which was neceſſary for 
; | S-£ : their 
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Britain. their ſucceſs. In other reſpects, he appears to have 
poſſeſſed every virtue requilite to conſtitute the character 
of a good man. At prelent believing his ſubjects to be 
in perfect friendſhip with him as he was with them, he 
reſolved that their bounty to him ſhould be entirely un- 

92 aſked, and the genuine effect of mutual confidence and 
Tlis ürſt regard. Accordingly, his diſcourſe to the parliament 
ipecch to his was full of ſimplicity and cordiality ; he lightly men- 
parliament. \; ned the occaſion he had for ſupply. * He employed 

no intrigue to influence the ſuffrages of the members. 
He would not even allow the officers of the crown, who 
had ſeats in the houſe, to mention any particular ſum 
which he had occaſion for; but truſted entirely to the 
wiſdom and affe&ion of his parliament, who perfectly 

well knew his circumſtances. | ah, 
Their ſcan- It is almoſt impoſſible to read without indignation an 
dalous pro- account of the return made by the commons to this 
<xeaigs. generous behaviour of their ſovereign. They knew, 
that all the money granted by the laſt parliament had 
been expended on military and naval preparations ; and 
that great anticipations were IiKewiſe made on the re- 
venues of the crown. They were not ignorant that 
Charles was loaded with a debt contracted by his fa- 
ther, who had borrowed money both from foreign 
princes, and from his own ſubjects. They had learned 
by experience, that the public revenues could with dif- 
ficulty maintain the . of the crown, even under 
the ordinary charges of government. They were ſen- 
fible that the preſent war was, very lately, the reſult 
of their own importunate applications and intreaties, 
and that they had ſolemnly engaged to ſupport their 
ſovereign in the management of it. They were ac- 
quainted with the difficulty of military enterprizes di- 
rected againſt the whole houſe of Auſtria ; againſt the 
king of Spain, poſſeſſed of the greateſt riches and molt 
extenſive dominions of any prince in Europe; againſt 
the emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the moſt fortunate 
monarch of the age, who had ſubdued and aſtoniſhed 
Germany by the rapidity of his victories. Deep im- 
preſſions they ſaw muft be made by the Britiſh ſword, 
and a vigorous offenſive war be waged againſt theſe 
mighty potentates, ere they would reſign the palati- 
nate which they had now fully ſubdued, and which 
they held in fecure poſſeſſion by its being ſurrounded 
with all their other territories. To anſwer, therefore, 
all theſe great and important ends; to ſatisfy their 


young king in the firſt requeſt he made them; to prove 


their ſenſe of the many royal virtues, particularly - 
conomy, with which Charles was endued; the commons 
thought proper to confer on the king a ſupply of 
112,000 J. To ſearch for the reaſons of ſuch an ex- 
travagant piece of conduct would be needleſs ; it is im 
poſſible they could be good. | 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that Charles, or any perſon 
of common ſenſe, could be inſenſible of ſuch treatment 
as this ; he behaved, however, with great moderation. 
He repreſented in the moſt explicit manner the neceſſity 
there was for a large ſupply : he even condeſcended to 
uſe intreaties : he ſaid that this requeſt was the firſt he 
had ever made them; that he was young, and in the 
commencement of his reign ; and if he now met with 
kind and dutiful uſage, it would endear him to the uſe'of 
parliaments, and would for-ever preſerve an entire har- 
mony between him and his people. —To theſe reaſons 
and intreaties, the commons remained inexorable; they 
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of the different parties. — In conſequence of this beha- * 
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even refuſed the addition of two fifteent 
mer ſupply. Inſtead of this, they r bor. 
diculous complaints againſt the growth of bing 
which was now their only grievance. They fiene 
their intolerant ſpirit by demanding a ftri& 3 
of the penal laws againſt the catholies; and remion. 
{trated againſt ſome late pardons granted to reſts 
They attacked Montague, one of the king's 8 % 
on account of a moderate book which be had hte 
compoſed, and which, to their great diſguſt 5 
virtuous catholics as well as ether Chriſtians from et 

nal torments, Charles gave them a gracious and oal Kings 
plaiſant anſwer ; but firmly reſolved to abate ſomewhat = 
of the rigorous laws againſt that unfortunate part "nl 
which his engagements with France abfolutel; 4h * 
quired, No meaſure, however, throughout the Har 
reign of this prince, was more diſguſtful to his bi ot. 
ted ſubjects, or by its conſequences more fatal to Pim. 
ſelf, than this reſolution. The Puritans had continued 
to gain ground during the whole reign of James, and 
now formed the majority of the houſe of commons in 
conſequence of which, petitions were preſented to the 
king for replacing ſuch able clergymen as had been fi. 
lenced for want of conformity to the ceremonies. The 
alſo enacted laws for the ſtrict obſervance of — 
day, which they affected to call the ſabbath, and which 
they ſanctiſied with the molt melancholy indolence; aud 
it is worthy of notice, that the different appellations of 
Sunday and ſabbath were at that time known ſymbols 5 
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viour in Charles's firſt parliament, it was diſſolved on ilch 


the 12th of Auguſt 1625, and a new one called on 
Feb. 6th 1626. N | : « ; 42 

During this interval Charles had been obliged to ;; 1 
borrow from his ſubjects on privy-ſeals ; the advantage 1 | 
of which was but a ſmall compenſation for the diſguſt ny, 
it occaſioned. By means, however, of that ſupply, 
and ſome other expedients, he was enabled to equip 


his fleet, tho? with difficulty. It was deſigned againft 


Spain, but performed nothing worth notice, and its bo 
bad ſucceſs increaſed the clamours againſt the court. «5 Money Jaft | 
Charles's ſecond parliament immediately adopted the Pt 3 
ſame views with the former; however, they voted him "= time 
a ſupply of three ſubſidies (168,000/.) and three ff. aſſill; 
teenths; but the paſſing this vote into a law was re- veſſel 
ſerved until the end of the ſeſſion, that in the mean vas 
time they might have an opportunity of forcing the in Cl 
king to make what conceſſions they pleaſed. This had c 
harſh and undutiful conduct was greatly reſented by carrie 
Charles ; but he found himſelf obliged to ſubmit, and violen 
wait the event with patience. In the mean time the) carrie 
attacked the duke of Buckingham, who was become the ki 
generally obnoxious ; and he was alſo impeached by ln Tiny 
the earl of Briſtol, on account of his conduct with te- more 
gard to the Spaniſh negociation. The earl's impeact- Wi that t 
ment, however, was entirely overlooked, and the com- | ſupp] 
mons were able to prove nothing otherwiſe of any con- ing ag 
ſequence againſt him. The king imagining that Buc- dy. 
kingham's greateſt crime was the having been ſo much have 
in eng with his ſovereign, commanded the houſe e- into a 
preſsly not to meddle with his miniſter and ſervant, but thus e 
to finiſh in a few days the bill they had begun for tit WW bu it 
ſubſidies ; otherwiſe they muſt expect to fit no longer. Tre ai libert 
Suggeſtions of this kind had a bad effect; and when | liame 
the king proceeded further to throw into ye M: 
wins 
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| members of the houſe who had managed the impeach- 


ment againlt Buckingham, the commons declared that 
they would proceed no further in buſineſs till they had 
ſatisfaction in their privileges. Charles alleged as the 
-caſon of this meaſure, certain ſeditious expreſſions, 
which, he ſaid, had, in their accuſation of the duke, 
dropped from theſe members. Upon inquiry it ap- 
-ared that no ſuch expreſſions had been uſed, and the 
members were accordingly releaſed. Soon after, the 
houſe of lords, moved by the example of the commons, 
claimed liberty for the earl of Arundel, who had been 
ately confined in the tower; and after many fruitleſs 
evafions the king was obliged, though ſomewhat un- 


gracefully, to comply. 
The next attack made by the commons would have 


duced the king to an abſolute dependence on his. par- 
liament. They were preparing a remonſtrance againſt 
the levying of tonnage and poundage without con- 
ſent of parliament. This article, together with the 
new impoſitions laid on merchandize by James, conſti- 
tuted near one half of the crown revenues; and after 
havjag gained this point, they were to petition the 
king, which then would have been the ſame thing with 
commanding him, to remove Buckingham from his pre- 
ſence and councils. The king, however, being a- 
larmed at the yoke they were preparing for him, dif- 
| | ſolved his parhament a ſecond time, June 157 1626. 
* Charles having thus made ſuch a breach with his par- 
f liament as there was no hopes of repairing, was obliged 
to have recourſe to the exerciſe of every branch of his 
prerogative in order to ſupply himſelf with money. A 
5 commiſſion was openly granted to compound with the 
Wi 7 | catholics, and agree for diſpenſing with the penal laws 
to rie enacted againſt them; and by this expedient the king, 
ney, indeed, filled his coffers, but gave univerſal diſguſt to 
his ſubjects. From the nobility he deſired affitance: 
from the city he required a loan of 100, ooo l. The 
former contributed flowly : but the latter, covering 
„% themſelves under many pretences and excuſes, gave at 
morey lat a flat denial. In order to equip a fleet, a diſtribu- 
tion by order of the council was made to all the mari- 
time towns; and each of them was required, with the 
alſiſtance of the adjacent counties, to arm as many 
veſſels as were appointed them. The city of London 
was rated at 20 ſhips: and this is the firſt appearance, 


had once been impoſed by Elizabeth, but which, when 


violent diſcontents. —Theſe methods of ſupply were 
carried on with ſome moderation, till news arrived of 
the king of Denmark bein totally defeated by count 
Tilly the Imperial general ; but money then becomin 
more than ever neceſſary, it was ſuggeſted in e 
3 the moſt ſpeedy, equal, and convenient method of 
lupply was by a general loan from the ſubject, accord- 
15 as every man was aſſeſſed in the rolls of the laſt ſub- 
. That preciſe ſum was required which each would 
wha * had the vote of four ſubſidies been paſſed 
Naa aw: care, however, was taken, that the ſums 
1 ee were not to be called ſubſidies, but loans; 
lber = impoſſible to avoid obſerving, that thus the 
. ol the ſubje& wasentirely deſtroyed, and all par- 
nents rendered at once ſuperfluous. 


Many people throughout England refuſed theſe 
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roved deciſive, had it ſucceeded, and would have re- 


in Charles's reign, of ſhip-money; a taxation which 


carried ſome ſteps farther by Charles, produced the molt - 


loans, and ſome were even active in encouraging their Britain. 


neighbours to inſiſt upon their common rights and 62 
privileges. 


ted to confinement, or applied by petition to the king, *2 — 
who commonly releaſed them. Five gentlemen, how- my 
ever, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir Wal- 
ter Earl, Sir John Heweningbam, and Sir Edmond 
Hambden, demanded releaſe, not as a favour from the 
court, but as their due by the laws of their country. 
No particular cauſe was aſſigned for their commitment. 
The ſpecial command of the king and council alone 
was pleaded. And it was alleged, that by law this was 
not ſufficient reaſon for refuſing bail or releaſement to 
the priſoners. The queſtion was brought to a ſolemn 
trial before the court of king's bench; and the whole 
kingdom was attentive to the iſſue of the cauſe. By 
the debates on this ſubject it appeared, that perſonal li- 
berty had been ſecured by no leſs than fix different ſta- 
tutes, and by an article in magna charta itſelf, It ap- 
peared, that, in times of turbulence and ſedition, the 
princes infringed upon theſe laws; and of this alſo 
many examples were produced. The difficulty then lay 
to determine when ſuch violent meaſures were neceſſary; 
but of that the court pretended to be the ſupreme 
judge. As it was legal, therefore, that theſe five gen- 
tlemen ſhould plead the ſtatute, by which they might 
demand bail, ſo it was expedient in the court to remand 
them to priſon, without determining on the neceſſity of 
taking bail for the preſent. This was a cruel evaſion 
of juſtice ; and, in fact, ſatisfied neither party. The 
court inſiſted that no bail could be taken; the country 
exclaimed that the priſoners ought to be ſet free. 63 
While the king was thus embroiled with his parlia- War decla- 
ment at home, and with powerful nations abroad, he 8 
raſhly engaged in a war with France, a kingdom with ; 
which he had but lately formed the moſt natural alli- 
ance, All hiſtorians agree that this war proceeded 
from the rivalſhip of the duke of Buckingham and car- 
dinal Richlieu ; both of whom were in love with the 
queen of France: and an inveterate enmity being thus 
produced between theſe favourites, they reſolved to in- 
volve their reſpective nations in the diſpute. However 
this be, war was declared againſt France; and Charles 
was taught to hope, that hoſtilities with that kingdom 
would be the ſureſt means of procuring tranquillity at 64 
home.— The ſucceſs of this war was proportionable to Bad ſucceſs 


the wiſdom with which it was commenced. 3 0 . 


ham was appointed commander; and he being entirely 
unacquainted both with ſea and land ſervice, managed 
matters ſo ill, that he loſt two thirds of his army, and 
returned in total diſcredit both as an admiral and ge- 
neral. 1 8 55 | 
The diſcontents in England now roſe to ſuch an 
height, that there was reaſon to apprehend an inſurrec- 
tion or rebellion. Charles was alſo reduced to the 
greateſt diſtreſs for want of money. That which he 
had levied by virtue of his prerogative came in very 
lowly,” and it was dangerous to renew the experiment 


on account of the ill humour of the nation in general. 65 


A third parliament therefore was called March 19**, A third par- 
1628; whom Charles plainly told at the beginning of liament Gal- 
the ſeſſion, that “ if they ſhould not do their duties, in led. 
contributing to the neceſſities of the ſtate, he muſt, in 
diſcharge of 


his conſcience, uſe thoſe other means which 


8 P 2 God 


By warrant of the council, theſe were Five gentle- 
thrown into priſon, Moſt of them patiently ſubmit- men reſolve 
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66 
Petition of 
right fra- 


7 ined. 


their petition. 


67 
Duplicity of 
the king. 


ſtoms of the realm, and that the ſtatutes be put into, 
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God had put into his hands, in order to ſave that which 
the follies of ſome particular men may otherwiſe put in 
danger.“ This parliament behaved. in a much- more 
reaſonable manner than either of the two. former ones. 
The nation was now really aggrieved by the late arbi - 
trary proceedings. They began with voting againſt ar- 
bitrary impriſonments and forced loans; after which, 
five ſubſidies (280,000/7.).were voted to the king. With 
this ſum, though much, inferior to his wants, Charles 
declared himſelf well ſatisfed ; and even tears of affec- 
tion ſtarted. in his eye when informed of this conceſſion: 
the commons, however, reſolved not to paſs this vote 
into a law, before they had obtained from the king a 
ſufficient ſecurity, that their liberties. ſhould be no lon- 
ger violated as they had formerly been. They reſolved 
to frame a law, which they were to call a petition of 
right, in which they ſhould collect all the arbitrary ex- 
ertious of the prerogative which Charles. had expoſed 
to their view, and theſe they were to aſſault at once by 
The. grievances: now complained of 
were, forced loans, benevolences, taxes without conſent. 
of parliament, arbitrary impriſonments, billeting ſol- 
diers, and martial law. They pretended not, as they 
afirmed, to any unuſual powers or privileges; nor did 
they intend to infringe the royal prerogative in any re- 
ſpect: they aimed only at ſecuring thoſe rights and pri- 
vileges derived from their anceſtors. = | 
'The-king, on his part, now. began plainly to ſhow. 
that he aimed at nothing leſs than abſolute power. 
This reaſonable. petition he did his utmoſt to evade, by 
repeated, meſſages tothe houſe, in which he always of- 
fered his royal word that there ſhould be no more in- 
fringements on the liberty of the ſubject. Theſe meſ- 
ſages, however, had no effect on the commons: they 
knew how inſufficient ſuch promiſes were, without fur- 
ther ſecurity ; and therefore the petition at laſt paſted. 
both houſes, and nothing was wanting but the royal, 
aſſent to give it the force of a law. The king accord- 
ingly came to the houſe of peers, ſent for the commons, 
and being ſeated in the chair of ſtate, the petition was 
read to him. In anſwer to it, he ſaid, The king wil- 
leth, that right be done according to the laws and eu- 


execution; that his ſubjects may have no cauſe to com- 
plain of any wrong or oppreſſion contrary to their juſt. 
rights and liberties, to the preſervation whereof he. 
holds himſelf in conſcience as much obliged: as of his 
own prerogative.” | | 

This equivocal anſwer was highly reſented. The 
commons returned in very ill humour. Their indigna- 
tion would undoubtedly have fallen on the unfortunate 
catholics, had not their petition againſt them already 
received a ſatisfactory anſwer. To give vent to their 
preſent wrath, therefore, they fell on Dr Manwaring, 
who had preached a ſermon, and, at the ſpecial com- 


mand of the king, printed it; which was now found to 


contain doctrines ſubverſive of all civil liberty. It taught, 
that tho* property was commonly lodged in the ſubject, 


yet, whenever any-exigency required ſupply, all property 


was transferred to the ſovereign; that the conſent of 


parliament was not neceſſary for the impoſition of taxes; 


and that the divine laws required compliance with every 
demand, however irregular, which the prince ſhould 
make upon his ſubjects. For theſe doctrines Manwa- 
ring was ſentenced to be impriſoned during the plea- 
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{ure of the houſe to be fined rooo!. to the king; make tr. 
ſubmiſſion and acknowledgment for his offence ; be 4 = 
ſpended three years; be incapable of holdin any 4 
clefiaſtical dignity or ſecular office; and that his book * 
called in and burnt. No ſooner, however, was the ſeſſian 
ended, than Manwaring received a pardon, and was pro- 
mated to a living of conſiderable value. Some years af. 
terwards he was promoted to the ſee of St Afaph, At He,“ 
laſt, the king, ſeemg it was. impoſlible to carry his Pep. 
point, yielded to the importunities of parliament, He ſent to 
came to the houſe of peers, and pronouncing the uſual P#ition, 
form of words, “ Let it be law as is deſired,” gave 
full ſanction and authority to the petition. The houſe 
reſounded with acclamations, and the bill for five ſy. 
ſidies immediately paſſed. | TO 
The commans, however, were not yet ſatisfied; they 
began again to attack r againſt whom they 
were implacable: they alſo. aſſerted, that the levying of 
tonnage and poundage without conſent of parliament 
was a palpable violation of the ancient liberties of the 
people, and an open infringement of the petition of right 
ſo lately granted. The king, in order to prevent a re. 4 
monſtrance on that fobjed, faddeoly prorogued the par- Pzrlizms 
; | 
liament, on June 26h, 1628. 5 
The commons ſoon got rid of their enemy Bucking- 1 
bam; who was murdered, on the 23d of Auguſt this wy 
ſame year, by one Felton who had formerly ſerved un- dem. 
der him as a lieutenant. The king did not appear much 
concerned at his death, but retained an affect ion for his 
family throughout his whole lifetime. He deſired alſo 
that Felton might be tortured, in order to extort from 
him a diſcovery of his aecomplices; but the judges de- 
elared, that though that practice had been formerly very 
common, it was altogether illegal. 8 
In 1629, the uſual contentions between the king and 0 bs 
his parliament continued. The great article on which j\.., 
the commons broke with their ſovereign, and which fi- nag i 
nally created in him a diſguſt at all parliaments, was pounlay 
their claims, with regard to tonnage aud poundage. 
The diſpute was, whether this tax could be levied with- 
ut conſent of parliament, or not. Charles, ſupported 
by-multitudes of precedents, maintained that it might; 
and the parliament, in conſequence of their petition of 
right, aſſerted that it could not. The commons were 
reſolved to ſupport their rights: and the diſputes con- 
cerning tonnage and poundage went hand in hand with 
ſome theological controverſies; particularly concerning 
Arminianiſm, which the Puritans, which now formed 
the majority. of. the nation, oppoſed with the greatel 
violence; and which conſequently crept in amon thoſe 
who profeſſed epiſcopacy, where it hath ſtill maintain 
ed. its ground more than in any other party. | 
e commons began with ſummoning before them 
the officers of the cultom-houſe, to give an account by 
what authority they had ſeized the goods of thoſe mer- 
chants who had refuſed to pay the duties of tonnage 
and poundage. The barons of exchequer were qc 


ſtioned with regard to their degrees/on that head. ſhe 
ſheriff of London was committed to-the Tower for : 

activity in ſupporting the officers. of the inge 
The goods of Rolles, a merchant, and member 0 - 
houſe, being ſeized for his. refuſal to pay the dutic p 
complaints were made of this violence, as if it m_ : 
breach of privilege. Charles, on the other hand, lup 


ported his officers. in all. theſe meaſures, and the 4 80 
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.. rel between him and the commons became every day 
— niecher. Sir John Elliot framed a remonſtrance againſt 
tonnage and poundage, which he offered to the clerk 
to read; but it was refuſed, and he then read it him» 
ſelf. The queſtion being called for, Sir John Finch 


tain, 


=S 


the ſpeaker ſaid, that he had a command from the king 
63 to adjourn, and to put no queſtion; upon which he 
t 1:0 roſe and left the chair. The whole houſe was in an up- 
s his war; the ſpeaker was puſhed back into the chair, and 


forcibly held in it, till a ſhort remonſtrance was formed, 
which was inſtantaneouſly pafſed by almoſt univerſal 
acclamation. Papitts and Armimans were now decla- 
red capital enemies to the commonwealth. Thoſe who 
levied tonnage and poundage were branded with the 
ſame epithet. And even the merchants, who ſhould vo- 
Juntarily pay theſe duties, were declared betrayers of 
Engliſh liberty, and public enemies. The doors bein 

locked, the gentleman-uſher of the houſe of lords, who 
1 wasſent by the king, could get no admittance till this 
1unent remonſtrance was finiſhed. By the king's order he took 
ed. the mace from the table, which put an end to their pro- 
ceedings, and on the 10h of March the parliament was 
diſſolved. Some of the members were impriſoned and 
ſined; but this ſeverity ſerved only to increaſe the ge- 
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leaders for the popular party. T7 
Charles being now diſguſted with parliaments, reſol- 


We with 
"reſources, was obliged to make peace with. the two 
powers with which he was at war. A treaty was ſigned 
with France on the 14 of April, and another with 
Spain on the 5*®' of November 1630, by which Charles 
bound himſelf to obſerve a neutrality with regard to the 
affairs on the continent. His conduct to his ſubjeQs 
cannot now appear entirely blameleſs, nor the general 
diſcontent altogether without foundation. As if, how- 
ever, he had reſolved to ruin himſelf, and to loſe the 
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king ſubjects, Charles now began to ſet about making inno- 
10 to vations in religion. Archbiſhop Laud had: obtained a 
«ivr. Prodigious aſeendeney over the king; and, by his ſu- 
teremo. Perſtitious attachment to fooliſh ceremonies, led him into 
a conduct that proved fatal to himſelf and to the king- 
dom in general. The humour of the nation ran at that 
time in a channel perfectly the reverſe of ſuperſtition. 
The ancient ceremonies which had been ſanctified by 
the permiſſion and practice of the firſt reformers, could 
lcarce be retained in divine ſervice. Laud choſe this 
time, of all others the moſt improper, for renewing the 
ceremonies of the fourth and fifth century, when the 
Chriſtian church, as is well known, was ſunk into thoſe 
luperſtitions, which were afterwards continued and aug - 


iy were theſe tenets eſpouſed, that not only the diſcon- 
tented Puritans believed: the church of England to be 
relapling faſt into the Romiſh ſuperſtition, but the court 
of Rome itſelf entertained hopes of regaining its au- 
thority in this iſland. To forward Laud's good inten- 
0s, an offer was twice made him, in private, of a 
ee hat; which he declined accepting. His an- 
wer was, (as he ſays himſelf), that “ ſomething dwelt 
within him, which would not ſuffer his compliance, till 
2 was other than it is.“ It muſt be confeſſed; 
38 that though Laud deſerved not the appella- 

on of a Papiſt, the genius of his religion was, though 
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neral diſcontent, and point out the ſufferers as proper 


| —_ ved to call no more; but finding himſelf deſtitute of 


iz mall degree of affection which remained among his 


mented by the policy of the church of Rome. So open- - 
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in a leſs degree, the ſame with that of the Romiſh, The Britain. 
ſame profound reſpe& was exacted to the ſacerdotal 
character; the ſame ſubmiſſion to the creeds and de- 
crees of ſynods and councils required; the ſame pomp 
and. ceremony was affected in worſhip ; and the fame ſu- 
perſtitious regard to days, poſtures, meats, and velt- 
ments. Orders were given, and rigorouſly inſiſted on, 
that the communion-table ſhould be removed from the 
middle of the area where it had hitherto ſtood in all 
churches except cathedrals. It was placed at the eaſt 
end, railed in, and denominated an altar; as the cler- 
gyman,. who officiated, commonly received the appella- 
tion of prieſt. All kinds of ornaments, eſpecially pic- 
tures, were introduced. Some of theſe, upon 1nquiry, 
were found to be the very ſame that were toÞe met with 
in the maſs-book. The crucifix too, that perpetual 
conſolation of all pious Catholics, and terror to all found 
Proteſtants, was not forgot on this occaſion. 
In return for Charles's indulgence towards the church, 
Laud and his followers took care to magnify on every 
occaſion the regal authority, and to treat with the ut- 
moſt diſdain or deteſtation all puritanical pretenſions to 
a free and independent conſtitution. From this ſubjec- 
tion, however, they took care to exclude themſelves, 
and inſiſted upon a divine and apoſtolical charter in pre- 
ference to a legal and parliamentary one. The ſacer- 
dotal character was magnified as ſacred and indefcaſible; 
all right to ſpiritual authority, or even to private judg- 
ment in ſpiritual ſubjects, was refuſed: to profane lay- 
men: eccleſiaſtical courts were held by biſhops in their 
own. name, without any notice taken of the king's au- 
thority: and Charles, tho? extremely jealous of every 
claim in popular aſſemblies, ſeemed rather to encourage 
than repreſs thoſe encroachments of his clergy. 75 
The principles which exalted: prerogative were put His arbitra- 
in practice during the whole time that Charles ruled "Y on bg 
without parliaments. He wanted money for the ſup- VF - ff 
port of government; and he levied it, either by the re- 
vival of obſolete laws, or by violations of the privileges. 
Though humane and gentle in his nature, he gave way 
to ſeverities in the ſtar· chamber and high commiſſion, 
which ſeemed neceſſary in order to ſupport the preſent 
mode of adminiſtration, and ſuppreſs the riſing ſpirit of 
liberty throughout the kingdom. Tonnage and pound- 
age were continued to be levied by royal authority alone. 
Phe former arbitrary impoſitions were flull exacted; and 
even new impoſitions laid upon different kinds of mer- 
chandize. The cuſtom-houſe: officers received orders 
from the council to enter into any houſe, warehouſe, 
or cellar; to ſearch any trunk or cheſt ; and to break 
any bulk whatever, in default of the payment of eu- 
ſtoms. In order to exerciſe the militia, each county 
by an- edi& of the council was aſſeſſed in a certain ſum 
for maintaining a muſter- maſter appointed for that ſer- 
vice. Compoſitions were openly made with recuſants, 
and the Popiſh religion became a regular part of the 
revenue. A commiſſion was granted for compounding 


with ſuch as were poſſeſſed of crown-Jands on defective 


titles; and on this pretence ſome money was exacted of 
the people, &c. | 

While the Engliſh were in the utmoſt diſcontent, He a:icmn:s 
and almoſt! ready to break out in open rebellion by to ct 
theſe arbitrary proceedings, Charles thought proper EPILCONACY 
to attempt ſetting up epiſcopacy in Scotland. The Ig 
canons: for eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction were 

pro- 


vernment. 
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Nritain, promulgated in 1635, and were received without much 


appearance of oppoſition; yet, with great inward ap- 
prehenſion and diſcontent. The firſt reading of the 
liturgy was attempted in the cathedral church of St 
Giles in Edinburgh, in 1637 ; but this produced ſuch 
a tumult, that it was not thought ſafe to repeat the 
experiment. An univerſal combination againſt the re- 
ligious innovations began immediately to take place; 
but Charles, as if obſtinately bent on his own deſtruc- 
tion, continued inflexible in his purpoſe, though he 
had nothing to oppoſe to the united force of the king- 
dom but a proclamation, in which he pardoned all paft 
offences, and exhorted the people to be more obedient 
„ for the future, and to ſubmit peaceably to the uſe of the 
Which oc- liturgy. This proclamation haſtened forward the 1n- 
caſions an ſurrection which had been ſlowly advancing before. 
inſurrection Four tables, as they were called, were formed in E- 
dinburgh. One confiſted of nobility, another of gen- 
try, a third of miniſters, and the fourth of burgeſles. 
The table of gentry was dividedinto many ſubordinate 
ones, according to their different counties. In the 
hands of the four tables, the authority of. the whole 
kingdom was placed. Orders were iſſued by them, 
and every where obeyed with the utmoſt regularity ; 
and among the firſt acts of their government was the 
5s production of the Covenant. 

Account of This famous covenant confiſted of a renunciation of 
the cove= Popery, formerly ſigned by James in his youth, and 
filled with many virulent invectives againſt that party. 
A bond of union followed, by which the ſubſcribers 
obliged themſelves to reſiſt all religious innovations, 
and to defend each other againſt all oppoſition what- 
ſoever: And all this for the greater glory of God, and 
the greater honour and advantage of their king and 
country. The covenant was ſubſcribed by people of 
all ranks and conditions. Few diſapproved of it in their 
hearts, and ſtill fewer dared openly to condemn it. 
The king's miniſters and counſellors themſelves were 
moſtly of the ſame way of thinking; and none but 
rebels to God, and traitors to their country, it was 
thought, would withdraw themſelves from ſo ſalutary 

and pious a combination. | 
Charles at= The king now began to be alarmed. He ſent the 
tempts to marquis of Hamilton, as commiſſioner, with authority 
TIDE to treat with the covenanters. He required the cove- 
+ nant to be renounced and recalled ; and he thought 
that on his part he made very ſatis factory conceſſions, 
when he offered to ſuſpend the canons and liturgy till 


a parliament, in which they expected to be entirel 


"againſt him. As the covenanters, in their bond of mu- 


ſolved it. This meaſure was foreſeen, and little re- 


neſs. All the acts of aſſembly, ſince the acceſſion of 
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Theſe ſucceſſive conceſſions only ſhewed the weakneſs g. 4 
of the king, and encouraged the malcontents to riſe in "an, e biain. k 
their demands. The offer, however, of an aſſembly ang — 
by the king. 
maſters, was very willingly embraced by the cove. n 
nanters. | FTE | 
Charles, perceiving what advantage his enemies had Gn 
reaped from their covenant, reſolved to have a cove. eher n 
nant alſo on his {ide ; and he ordered one to be drawn erm 
up for that purpoſe, It conſiſted of the ſame violent 
renunciation of Popery with the other ; which, though 
the king did not approve of it, he thought proper to 
adopt, in order to remove all the ſuſpicions entertained 


tual defence againſt all oppoſition, had been careful not 
to except the \ 4x8 Charles had formed a bond which 
was annexed to this renunciation, and which expreſſed 
the ſubſcribers loyalty and duty to his majeſty. But 
the covenanters perceiving that this new covenant was 
only meant to weaken and divide them, received it 
with the utmoſt ſcorn and deteſtation. And, without 
delay, they proceeded to model the aſſembly from 
which ſuch great atchievements were expected. 

The aſſembly met at Glaſgow in 1638. A firm de. vokng 
termination had been entered into of utterly aboliſhing ceetng 
epiſcopacy ; and, as a preparative to it, there was laid the aſenf 
before the preſbytery of Edinburgh, and ſolemnly read 
in all the churches of the kingdom, an accuſation againſt 
the biſhops, as guilty, all of them, of hereſy, ſimony, 
bribery, perjury, cheating, inceſt, adultery, fornica- 
tion, common- ſwearing, drunkenneſs, gaming, breach 
of the ſabbath, and every other crime which had oe- 
curred to the accuſers. The biſhops ſent a proteſt, 
declining the authority of the aſſembly ; the commiſ- 
ſioner too proteſted againſt that court, as illegally con- 
ſtituted and elected; and, in his majeſty's name, dif- 


garded. The court ftill continued to fit and do buſi- 


James to the crown of England, were, upon pretty 
reaſonable grounds, declared null- and invalid. The 
acts of parliament which affected eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
were on that very acconnt ſuppoſed to have no-autho- 
rity. And thus the whole fabric, which James and 
Charles, in a long courſe of years, had been rearing 
with much care and policy, fell at once to the ground. 
'The covenant likewiſe was ordered to be figned by 
every one, under pain of excommunication. = 


in a fair and legal way they could be received, and ſo In 1639, the covenanters prepared in earneſt for Pa d 
to model the high commiſſion that it ſhould no longer war. The earl of Argyle, though he long ſeemed to _ a not 
give offence to his ſubjeQs. In anſwer to this demand temporize, at laſt embraced the covenant ; and be be. — pac 
the covenanters told him, they would ſooner renounce came the chief leader of that party. The earls of opp 
their baptiſm; and invited the commiſſioner himſelf to Rothes, Caſſils, Montroſe, Lothian, the lords Lin- afſer 
ſign it. Hamilton returned to London; made ano- deſey, Loudon, Veſter, and Balmerino, alſo diſtin. moſ 
ther fruitleſs journey with new conclufions to Edin- guiſhed themſelves. Many of their officers had acquired unla 
burgh ; returned again to London, and was imme- reputation in the German wars, particularly under the 
diately ſent back with ſtill more ſatisfaQory conceſſions. Guſtavus ; and theſe were invited over to aſſiſt their the 
The king was now willing to aboliſh entirely the ca- country in her preſent neceſſity. The command was ſat 
nons, the liturgy, and the high-commiſſion court ; he entruſted to Leſly, a ſoldier of experience and ability. tend 
even reſolved to limit extremely the power of the bi- Forces were regularly enliſted and diſciplined. Arms wha! 
ſhops, and was content if on any terms he could retain were commiſſioned and imported from foreign countries, proc 
that order in the church of Scotland. And to enſure A few caſtles which belonged to the king, being 1 * king 
all theſe gracious offers, he gave Hamilton authority provided of victuals, ammunition, and garriſons, 25 * rogu 
to ſummon firſt an aſſembly, and then a parliament, ſoon ſeized. And the whole country, except a mn | 10 
where every national grievance ſhould be redreſſed.— part, where the marquis of Huntly ſtill adhered Ling the { 
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„ Liao. being in the covenanters hands, was ſoon put 
. = a tolerable poſture of defence, | 
Charles, on the other hand, was not deficient in his 
endeavours to oppoſe this formidable combination, B 
regular economy he had not only paid all the debts 
contracted in the French and Spaniſh wars, but had 
amaſſed a ſum of 200,000 J.; which he had reſerved 
for any ſudden exigency. The queen had great in- 
tereſt with the catholics, both from the ſympathy of 
religion, and from the favours and indulgences which 
ſhe had been able to procure them. She now employed 
ker credit, and perſuaded. them, that it was reaſonable 
to give large contributions, as a mark of their duty to 
the king, during this urgent neceſſity: And thus, to 
the great ſcandal of the Puritans, a conſiderable ſup- 
ply was gained. The king's fleet was formidable and 
well ſupplied. Having put 5000 land- forces on board, 
he intruſted it to the marquis of Hamilton, who had 
orders to ſail to the frith of Forth, and cauſe a diver- 
fon in the forces of the malcontents. An army was 
Jevied of near 20,000 foot, and 3ooo horſe; and was 
put under the command of the earl of Arundel, a noble- 
man of great family, but celebrated neither for military 
nor political abilities. The ear] of Eſſex, a man of 
ſtrict honour, and extremely popular, eſpecially among 
the ſoldiery, was appointed lieutenant-general : The 
earl of Holland was general of the horſe. The king 
himſelf joined the army, and he ſummoned all the peers 
of England to attend him. The whole had the appear- 
ance of a ſplendid court rather than a military arma- 
ment, and in this ſituation the camp arrived at Berwick. 
'The Scottiſh army was equally numerous with that 
of the king, but inferior in cavalry. 'The officers had 
more experience; and the ſoldiers, though ill diſciplined 
and armed, were animated, as well by the national a- 
verſion to England, and the dread of becoming a pro- 
vince to their old enemy, as by that religious enthu- 


1 theking, 


dent were their leaders, that they immediately ſent 


to be admitted to a treaty.—Charles, as uſual, took the 
worſt courſe. He concluded a ſudden pacification, in 
which it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould withdraw his 
fleet and army; that within 48 hours the Scots ſhould 


general aſſembly and parliament be immediately ſum- 
moned, in order to compoſe all differences. 

This peace was of no long duration. Charles could 
not prevail on himſelf to abandon the cauſe of epiſco- 
pacy, and ſecretly intended to ſeize every favourable 
opportunity to recover the ground he had loſt. The 
aſſembly, on the other hand, proceeded with the ut- 


unlawful in the church of Scotland : they ſtigmatiſed 
the canons and liturgy as Popiſh: they denominated 
the 9 commiſſion tyranny. The parliament which 
lat after the aſſembly, advanced pretenſions which 
tended to diminiſh the civil power of the monarch ; and 
what probably affected Charles ſtill more, they were 
proceeding to ratify the acts of aſſembly, when by the 
ings inſtructions Traquaire the commiſſioner pro- 
rogued them. And on account of theſe claims, which 


night have been eaſily foreſeen, war was recommenced 
the lame year. 
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No ſooner had Charles concluded the peace, than lie Pritain. | 


haſm which was the occaſion of the war. Yet fo pru- 


very ſubmiſſive meſſages to the king, and craved leave. 


diſmiſs their forces; that the king's forts ſhould be re- 
ſtored to him; his authority be acknowledged; and a. 


molt fury and violence. They voted epiſcopacy to be 
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found himſelf obliged to diſband his army, on account 
of his want of money; and as the ſoldiers had bven 
held together merely by mercenary views, it was not 
poſſible, without great trouble, expence, and loſs of 
time, to reaſſemble them. On the contrary, the cove- 
nanters, in diſmiſſing their troops, had been careful to 
preſerve nothing but the appearance of a pacification. 
The, officers had orders to be ready on the firſt ſum- 
mons : The ſoldiers were warned not to think the na- 
tion ſecure from an Engliſh invaſion : And the religi- 
ous zeal which animated all ranks of men made them 
immediately fly to their ſtandards, as ſoon as their 


trumpet was founded by their ſpiritual and temporal 
leaders, | 5 


In 1640, however, the king made ſhift to draw an A parlia- 
army together; but finding himſelf unable to ſupport ment called, 


them, was obliged to call a parliament after an inter- 
miſſion of above 11 years. As the ſole deſign of the 
king's calling this parliament was to obtain a ſupply, 

and the only reaſon they had for attending was to pro- 
cure a redreſs of grievances, it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
there could be any good agreement between them. | 
The king accordingly inſiſted for money, and the par- 87 
liament on their grievances, till a diſſolution enſued, Dillolyed, 
— To add to the unpopularity of this meaſure, the king, 
notwithſtanding his diſolving the parliament, allowed 

the convocation to fit ; a practice of which, ſince the 
reformation, there had been very few examples, and 
which was now by many deemed very irregular. Be- 
ſides granting to the king a ſupply from the ſpirituality, 

the convocation, jealous of innovations ſimilar to thoſe 
which had taken place in Scotland, impoſed an oath. 

on the clergy and the graduates in the univerſities, by 
which every one {wore to maintain the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment of the church, by archbiſhaps, biſhops, deans, 
chapters, &c. Theſe ſteps were deemed illegal, becauſe 

not ratified by conſent of parliament ; and the oath, 


2 an Oc. in the middle of it, became a ſubject 


of general ridicule. | 


'The king, diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſidies, 1 Jig 


was obliged to have recourſe to other expedients. The treſſed for 
eceleſiaſtical ſubſidies ſerved him in ſome ſtead ; and it money. 
ſeemed but juſt that the clergy ſhould contribute to 
the expence of a war which had been in a great mea- 
ſure of their own raiſing. He borrowed money from 
his miniſters and courtiers; and ſo much was he be- 
loved among them, that above 300,000 l. were ſub- 
ſcribed in a few days. Some attempts were made to- 
wards forcing a loan from the citizens; but {till repel- 
led by the ſpirit of liberty, which was now become 
unconquerable. A loan of 40,0001. was extorted from 
the Spaniſh merchants who had bullion in the tower. 
Coat and conduct money for the ſoldiery was levied on 
the counties; an ancient practice, but which was ſup- 
poſed to be aboliſhed by the petition of right. All the 
pepper was bought from the Eaſt India Company upon 
truſt ; and ſold, at a great diſcount, for ready money. 
A ſcheme was propoſed for coining two or three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds of baſe money. Such were the 
extremities to which Charles was reduced. The freſh 
difficulties, which amidft the preſent diftreſſes were e- 
very day raiſed, with regard to the payment of ſhip- 
money, obliged him to exert continual acts of autho- 
rity, augmented extremely the diſcontents of the peo- 
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Britsin. ple, and increaſed his indigence and neceſſities, 


The preſent expedients, however, enabled the king, 
though with great difficulty, to mareh his army, con- 
ſifting of 19,000 foot and 2000 horſe. The earl of 
Northumberland was appointed general; the earl of 
Strafford, who was called over from Ireland, heutenant- 

general ; lord Conway, general of the horſe. A ſmall 
fleet was thought ſufficient to ſerve the purpoſes of this 
expedition. The Scots, though ſomewhat ſuperior, 
were ſooner ready than the king's army, and marched 
to the borders of England. Notwithſtanding their war- 
like preparations in hoſtile attempts, the covenanters 
{till preſerved the moſt ſubmiſſive language to the king; 
| and entered England with no other defign, they faid, 
89 than to obtain acceſs to the king's preſence, and lay 
Royaliſts their humblepetition at his royal feet. At Newburn upon 
— — Tyne they were oppoſed by a detachment of 4500 men 
under Conway, who ſeemed reſolute to diſpute with them 
the paſſage of the river. The Scots firſt intreated them, 
with great civility, not to ſtop them in their march to 
their gracious ſovereign ; and then attacked them with 
great bravery, killed ſeveral, and chaſed the reſt from 
their ground. Such a panic ſeized the whole Engliſh 
army, that the forces at Newcaſtle fled immediately to 
Durham; and not yet thinking themſelves ſafe, they 
deſerted that town, and retreated into Yorkſhire, 
The Scots continued to advance ; they diſpatched 
meſſengers to the king, who was now arrived at Vork. 
They took care, after the advantage they had gained, 
to redonble their expreſſions of loyalty, duty, and ſub- 
miſſion to his- perſon ; and they even made apologies 
Full of forrow and contrition for their late victory. 
Charles was in a very diſtreſſed condition; and, in or- 
der to prevent the further advance of the Scots, agreed to 
a treaty, and named 16 Engliſh noblemen to meet with 
11 Scots commiſſioners at Rippon. Strafford, upon 
whom, by reaſon of Northumberland's ſickneſs, the 
command of the army had devolved, adviſed Charles 
rather to put all to hazard, than ſubmit to ſuch un- 
worthy terms as he ſaw would be impoſed upon him. 
He adviſed him to puſh forward and atrack the Scots, 
and bring the affair to a quick deciſion ; and if he was 
erer ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worſe could befal him than 
what from his inactivity he would certainly be expoſed 
to; and, toſhew how eaſily this project might be executed, 
he ordered an affault to be made on ſome quarters of 
the Scots, and gained an advantage over them. This 
ſalutary advice Charles had not reſolution to follow. 
He therefore reſolved to call a council of the peers; 
and as he foreſaw that they would adviſe him to call a 
parliament, he told them in his firſt ſpeech, that he had 
already taken that reſolution. In order to ſubſiſt 
both armies (for the king was obliged to pay his ene- 
mies, in order to fave the northern counties), Charles 
wrote to the city, — a loan of 200, ooo l. And 
the peers at York, whoſe authority was now much 
greater than that of their ſovereign, joined in the ſame 
requeſt, 
3 The parliament met November 34 1640: the houſe 
meets. of commons had never been obſerved ſo numerous; and, 
that they might ſtrike a deciſive blow at once againſt 
- the court, they began with the impeachment of the earl 
3 of Strafford. That nobleman, who was conſidered as 
tuation of prime miniſter, both on account of the credit he poſſeſ- 
Strafford. fed with his maſter, and his own uncommon vigour and 
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the Engliſh nation was all pointed againſt the earl of 


B R 1 
capacity, had now the misfortune of having inen 5 

0 of all the three kingdoms. The IR dba 
upon him as the capital enemy of their country, He 
had engaged the parliament of Ireland to advance large 
ſubſidies to be employed in a war againſt them: he had 
levied an army of men, with which he had me. 
naced all their weſtern coaſt : he had obliged the Scots 
who lived under his government to renounce the cove. 
nant, &c. : he had governed Ireland, firſt as deputy, and 
then as lord-lieutenant, during eight years, with great 
vigilance, activity, and prudence, but with very lit 
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popularity. In a nation fo averſe to the Engliſh govern. rhe par- f 


ment and religion, theſe very virtues were ſufficient to 
draw on him the public hatred. His manners, beſides 
were at bottom haughty, rigid, and ſevere; and Rh 
ſooner did adverfity begin to ſeize him, than the con. 
cealed averſion blazed up at once, and the Triſh parlia. 
ment uſed every expedient to aggravate the charge 

ainſt him. 0 e | 

The univerſal diſcontent which prevailed throughout 


Strafford ; though for no other reaſon but becauſe he 
was the miniſter of ſtate whom the king moſt favoured 
and truſted. His extraction was honourable, his pater. 
nal fortune conſiderable : yet envy attended his ſudden 
and great elevation; and his former aſſociates in popu- 
lar counſels, finding that he owed his advancement to 
the deſertion of their cauſe, repreſented him as the great 
apoſtate of the commonwealth, whom it behoved them 
to ſacrifice as a victim to public juſtice. 

From fo terrible a combination againſt a ſingle per. 
ſon, nothing elſe could be expected than what really 1 
happened. Strafford was impeached, moſt unjuſtly con- Unjuthe 
demned, and at laſt executed, in the year 1641. It was ccuted. 
not without extreme difficulty that the king could be 9 
brought to conſent to his execution. He came to the Diſh! 
houſe of lords, where he expreſſed his reſolution never ibe l 


account 0 


to employ Strafford again in any public buſineſs; but hig e 


g6 


with regard to the treaſon for which he was con- ion. , 
demned, he profeſſed himſelf totally diſſatisſied. The . 
commons voted it a breach of privilege for the king to Y 


take notice of any bill depending before the houſe, 
Charles did not perceive, that his attachment to Straf- 
ford was the chief motive for the bill; and the greater 
proof he gave of this attachment to his favourite mini- 
ſter, the more inevitable did he render his deſtruction. 
The houſe of lords were intimidated, by popular vio- 
lence, into paſling the bill of attainder againſt the un- 
fortunate carl. The ſame battery was next employed 
to force the king's aſſent. The populace flocked about 
Whitehall, and accompanied their demand of juſtice 
with the loudeſt clamours and moft open menaces. 
thouſand idle reports of conſpiracies, inſurrections, and 
invaſions, were ſpread abroad. On whatever fide the 
king caft his eyes, he ſaw no reſource nor ſecurity All 
his ſervants, conſulting their own ſafety rather than 
their maſter's honour, declined interpoſing with their 
advice between him and his parliament. The queen, 
terrified at the appearance of ſo great danger, preſſed 
Charles, with tears, to ſatisfy his people in this demand, 
which it was hoped would finally content them. Arct- 
biſhop Juxon alone had the courage to adviſe him, ! 
he did not approve of the bill, by no means to conſent 


to it. 5 


Strafford, hearing of the king's irreſolution 2 — 
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in, xiety, wrote to him a letter, in which he deſired his mination, The judges who had formerly given judg- ritaiu. 
4s own execution, in order to give peace to the nation: ment againſt Hambden for refuſing to pay ſhip- money, 
and at laſt, after the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, were accuſed before the peers, and obliged to find ſe- 
Charles granted A commiſſion to four noblemen, in his curity for their appearance. Berkley, a judge of the 
name, to give the royal aſſent to the bill flattering King's bench, was ſeized by order of the houſe, even 
himſelf, perhaps, that 28 neither his will conſented to when ſitting in his tribunal. The ſanction of the lords 
the deed, nor was his hand immediately engaged in it, and commons, as well as that of the king, was declared 
he was the more free from all the guilt which attended neceſſary for the confirmation of eccleſiaſtical canons. 5 
it. Theſe commiſſioners he empowered at the ſame Monopoliſts and projectors, if of the king's party, were Partiality 
% time to give his aſſent to a vill yet more fatal to him- now expelled the houſe; but one Mildmay, a notorious andinjuſtice Iſt 
banks ren- ſelf, viz. That the preſent parliament ſhould not be diſ- monopoliſt, was allowed to keep his ſeat, becauſe he of the par- $i 
obe pet. ſoſyed, prorogued, or adjourned, without their own was of the popular party. In ſhort, the conſtitution liament. | 
bent Eo was completely new-modelled ; and during the firſt pe- ; 
8 By this laſt bil! Charles rendered the power of his riod of the tranſactions of this remarkable parliament, 
enemies perpetual as it was already uncontroulable. if we except Strafford's attainder, their merits in other 
"af The reaſon of this extraordinary ſtep was, that the reſpects ſo much overbalance their miſtakes, as to in- 
kisftep. commons, from policy, more than neceſſity, had em- title them to very ample praiſes from all lovers of li- 
braced the expedient of paying the two armies by bor- berty. Not only were former abuſes remedied, and 
rowing money from the city. Theſe loans they repaid grievances redreſſed : great proviſion for the future was 
afterwards by taxes levied on the people. At laſt the made by excellent laws againſt the return of the like 
citizens, either of themſelves, or by ſuggeſtion, began complaints. And if the means by which they obtain- 
to ſtart difficulties with regard to a farther loan which ed ſuch mighty advantages ſavoured often of artifice, 
was demanded. * We make no ſcruple of truſting the ſometimes of violence; it is to be conſidered, that re- 
parliament, (ſaid they), were we certain that the par- volutions of government cannot be effected by mere 
ſiament was to continue till our repayment. But, in the force of argument and reaſoning; and that, factions 
preſent precarious ſituation of affairs, what ſecurity can being once excited, men can neither ſo firmly regulate 
be given us for our money?“ In order to obviate this the tempers of others, nor their own, as to enſure them- 
objection, the abovementioned bill was ſuddenly brought ſelves againſt all exorbitancies. 
in, and having paſſed both houſes with great rapidity, Had the parliament ſtopped here, it had been happy 
was at laſt brought to the king; who, being oppreſſed for the nation; but they were now reſolved to be ſatis- 
wich grief on account of the unhappy fate of Straf- fied with nothing leſs than the total abolition of mo- 
ford, did not perceive the pernicious conſequence of the narchy. The king had promiſed to pay a viſit, this 
h bill. | ſummer, to his ſubjects in Scotland, in order to ſettle 
uted, All this time the commons had ruled in other reſpects their government; and though the Engliſh parliament 
4 „with an uncontroulable ſway. Soon after the impeach- was very importunate with him to lay aſide that jour- 
iſtreſe limpri- ment of Strafford, Laud was accuſed of high treaſon, ney, they could not prevail with him fo much as to de- 
e king GW. and committed to cuſtody. To avoid the like fate, lay it. Having failed in this, they appointed a ſmall 
count0 lord keeper Finch and ſecretary Windebank fled, the committee of both houſes to attend him, in order, as 
„. one into Holland, the other into France. The houſe was pretended, to ſee the articles of pacification exe- 
* inftituted a new ſpecies of guilt, termed delinguency ; cuted, but really to be ſpies upon the king, to extend 
, thoſe who had exerciſed the powers neceſſary for the ſtill farther the ideas of parliamentary authority, as 
defence of the nation during the late military opera- well as eclipſe his majeſty. Endeavours were even ufed, 
tions, were now called delinguents. In conſequence of before Charles's departure, to have a protector of the 
this determination, many of the nobility and prime kingdom appointed, with a power to paſs Jaws without 
gentry of the nation, while only exerting, as they juſt- having recourſe to the king. About this time, the 4? ot 
ly thought, the legal powers of magiſtracy, found King concluded the marriage of the princeſs Mary, with the caſh 
themſelves unexpectedly involved in this new crime of William prince of Orange. He did not conclude this Mary with 
delinquency: The commons, however, by their inſti- alliance without communicating his intentions to par- the prince of 1 
tution, reaped this multiplied advantage; they diſarmed liament, who were very well ſatisfied with the propoſal, Orange. 
the crown, they eſtabliſhed the maxims of rigid law They adjourned from September 95, to October 20th, ; 
and liberty, and they ſpread the terror of their own 1641. | | 3 
authority. All the ſheriffs who had formerly exacted Charles arrived in Scotland Auguſt 14") 1641, with Charles ar- 
ſuip-money, though by the king's expreſs command, a deſign to give full ſatisfaction if poſſible to this reſtleſs rives inScot- 
were now declared delinquents. The farmers and officers kingdom. Some good regulations were made; the land. 
of the cuſtoms who had been employed during ſo many bench of biſhops, and lords of articles, were aboliſhed 
years in levying tonnage, poundage, &c. were like- it was ordained that no man ſhould be created a Scot- 
wile denominated criminals of the * kind, and were tiſh peer, who poſſeſſed not 10,000 marks (above 500l.) 
afterwards glad to compound for a pardon by paying of annual rent in the kingdom; a law for triennial par- 
1 Every diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence liaments was likewiſe enacted; and it was ordained, 
ot the {tar-chamber and high commiſſion courts, which that the laſt a& of every parliament ſhould be to ap- 
rom their very nature were arbitrary, underwent a ſe- point the time and place for holding the parliament 
bent lerutiny and all thoſe who had concurred in fuch next enſuing ; the king was alſo deprived of that power 
dn were voted to be liable to the penalties of formerly exerciſed, of iſſuing proclamations which en- ror 
No miniſter of the king, no member of the joined obedience under the penalty of treaſon. But His great 


PN bas what found himſelf expoſed by this deter- the moſt fatal blow given to royal authority, and what couccflions, 
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in a manner dethroned the prince, was an article, that 
no member of the privy- council, in whoſe hands, du- 
ring the king's abſence, the whole adminiſtration lay, 
no officer of ſtate, none of the judges; ſhould be ap- 

pointed but by advice and approbation of parliament. 
Charles even agreed to deprive of their feats four 
judges who had adhered to his intereſts ; and their place 
was ſupplied by others more agreeable to the ruling 
party. Several of the covenanters were alſo ſworn of 
the privy-council ; and all the miniſters of ſtate, coun- 
ſellors and judges, were, by law, to hold their places 
during life or good behaviour, The king, while in 
Scotland, conformed himſelf to the eftabliſhed church; 
he beſtowed penſions and preferments on Henderſon, 
Gilleſpy, and other popular preachers ; he practifed 
every art to ſoften, if not to gain, his greateſt enemies; 
the earl of Argyle was created a marquis, Lord Loudon 
an earl, and Leſly was dignified with the title of Lord 
Leven. But though Charles was thus obliged to heap 
favours on his enemies and overlook his friends, the for- 
mer were not ſatisfied, as beheving all he did proceeded 
from artifice and neceſſity; while ſome of the latter 


were diſguſted, and thought themſelves ill rewarded for 
their paſt ſervices. 


o 
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Argyle and Hamilton, being ſeized with an appre- 
henſion, real or pretended, that the earl of Crawfurd 
and others meant to aſſaſſinate them, left the parlia- 
ment ſuddenly, and retired into the country: but, up- 
on invitation and aſſurances, returned in a few days. 
This event, which in Scotland had no viſible conſe— 
quence, was commonly denominated the incident; but 
though the incident had no effect in Scotland, it was 

1 attended with very ſerious conſequences in England. 
„ Englilbpar- The Engliſh parliament immediately took the alarm; 
| ee er or rather probably were glad of the hint: they inſinu- 
St” ated to the people, that the alignants, ſo they called 
the king's party, had laid a plot at once to murder them 

and all the godly in both kingdoms. They applied 
therefore to Eſſex, whom the king had left general of 

the ſouth of England; and he ordered a guard to at- 

tend them. | . 

1 In the mean time a moſt dangerous rebellion broke 

breaks out out in Ireland, with circumſtances of unparallelled hor- 

in Ireland. ror, bloodſhed, and devaſtation. The old Iriſh, by the 

e wiſe conduct of James, had been fully ſubdued, and 

proper means taken for ſecuring their dependence and 
ſubjection for the future; but their old animoſity ſtill 
remained, and only wanted an occaſion to exert itſelf. 
This they obtained from the weak condition to which 
Charles was reduced, and this was made uſe of in the 
following manner. 

One Roger More, a gentleman deſcended from an 
ancient Iriſh family, but of narrow fortune, firſt formed 
the project of expelling the Engliſh, and aſſerting the 
independency of his native country. He ſecretly went 
from chieftain to chieftain, and rouzed up every latent 
principle of diſcontent. He maintained a cloſe corre- 
ſpondence with lord Macguire, and Sir Phelim O Neale, 
the molt powerful of the old Iriſh; and by his perſua- 
ſions ſoon engaged not only them, but the moſt conſi- 
derable perſons of the nation, into a conſpiracy ; and 
it was hoped, the Engliſh of the pale, as they were 
called, or the old Engliſh planters, being all catholics, 
would afterwards join the party which reſtored their 
religion to its ancient ſplendor and authority. The 
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gerous to truſt the ſecret in many hands; and though 


\ 


3 
plan was, that Sir Phelim O Neale, and the other 


conſpirators, ſhould begin an inſurrection on one da 
throughout the provinces, and ſhould attack all the 
Engliſh ſettlements ; and that on the very ſame da 
lord Macguire and Roger More ſhould ſurpriſe the 
caltle of Dublin. They fixed on the beginning of win. 
ter for the commencement of this revolt ; that there 
might be more difficulty in tranſporting forces from 
England. Succours to themſelves, and ſupplies of 
arms, they expected from France, in conſequence of a 
promiſe made them by cardinal Richelieu; and man 
Iriſh officers who. had ſerved in the Spaniſh troops, had 

iven aſſurances of their concurrence, as ſoon as the 
aw an inſurrection entered upon by their catholic 
brethren. News, which every day arrived from En land, 
of the fury expreſſed by the commons againſt all pa. 
piſts, ſtruck freſh terror into the Iriſh nation, ſtimu- 
lated the conſpirators to execute their fatal purpoſe, 
and aſſured them of the concurrence of their country 
men, 1 8 

Such a propenſity was diſcovered in all the Iriſh to 

revolt, that it was deemed unneceſſary as well as dan- 
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the day appointed drew nigh, no difcovery had yet 
been made to government. The king, indeed, had re- 
ceived information from his ambaſſadors, that ſomething | 
was in agitation among the Iriſh in foreign parts; but 
though he gave warning to the adminiſtration in Ire- 
land, his intelligence was entirely neglected. They 
were awakened from their ſecurity only that very day 
before the commencement of hoſtilities. The caſtle of 
Dublin, by which the capital was commanded, con- 
tained arms for 10,000 men, with 35 pieces of can- 
non, and a proportionable quantity of ammunition, 
Yet was this important place guarded, and that too 
without any care, by no greater force than 50 men. 
Macguire and More were already in town with a nume- 
rous band of their retainers ; others were expected that 
night; and next morning they were to enter upon 
what they eſteemed the caſieſt of all enterprizes, the 
ſurpriſal of the caſtle. O Conolly, however, an Iriſh- 
man, but a Proteftant, diſcovered the conſpiracy. The 
juſtices and council fled immediately to the caſtle, and 
reinforced the guards. The city was immediately a- 
larmed, and all the Proteſtants prepared for defence. 
More eſcaped, but Macguire was taken ; and Mahone, 
one of the conſpirators, being likewiſe ſeized, firlt dif 
covered to the juſtices the project of a general inſur- 
rection. e rob 
But though O Conolly's diſcovery faved the caſtle Home 
from a ſurprize, Mahon's confeſſion came too late to _y 
prevent the intended inſurrection. O Neale and bis“ 
confederates had already taken arms in Ulſter. The 
houſes, cattle, and goods of the Engliſh were firk 
ſeized. Thoſe who Rd of the commotions in their 
neighbourhood, inſtead of deſerting their habitations, 
and aſſembling together for mutual protection, re- 
mained at home in hopes of defending their property; 
and fell thus ſeparately into the hands of their enemies. 
An univerſal] maſſacre. now commenced, accompanied 
with circumſtances of unequalled barbarity. No age, 
ſex, or condition, was ſpared. All connections er 
diſſolved, and death was dealt by that hand from whic 
protection was implored and expected. All the tor- 
tures which wanton cruelty could deviſe, all the hy 
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deſpair could not ſatiate revenge excited without in- 
jury, and cruelty derived from no cauſe. Such enor- 


mities, in ſhort, were committed, that though atteſted 
by undoubted evidence, they appear almoſt incredible. 


The ftately buildings or commodious habitations of - 


the planters, As if upbraiding the ſloth and ignorance 
of the natives, were conſumed with fire, or laid level 
with the ground - and where the miſerable owners, ſhut 
up in their houſes, and preparing for defence, periſhed 
in the flames, together with their wives and children, a 
double triumph was afforded to their inſulting foes, If 


any where a number aſſembled together, and reſolved to 


oppoſe the aſſaſſins; they were diſarmed by capitula- 


tions, and promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths. But no ſooner had they ſurrendered, 


than the rebels, with perfidy equal to their cruelty, 
made them ſhare the fate of their unhappy countrymen. 
Others tempted their priſoners, by the fond love of 
life, to embrue their hands in the blood of friends, 
brothers, or parents; and having thus rendered them 
accomplices in their own guilt, gave them that death 
which they ſought to ſhun by deſerving it. a 
Such were the barbarities by which Sir Phelim O 
Neale and the Iriſh in Ulſter ſignalized their rebellion. 
More, ſhocked at the recital of theſe enormities, flew 
to O Neale's camp ; but found that his authority, 
which was ſufficient to excite the Iriſh to a rebellion, 
was too feeble to reftrain their inhumanity. Soon af- 
ter, he abandoned the cauſe, and retired to Flanders. 
From Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed themſelves 
in an inſtant over the other three provinces of Ireland. 
In all places, death and ſlaughter were not uncommon ; 
though the Iriſh in theſe other provinces pretended to 
act with moderation and humanity. But cruel and 
barbarous was their humanity ! Not content with ex- 
pelling the Engliſh from their houſes, they {tripped 
them of their very clothes, and turned them out naked 
and defenceleſs to all the ſeverities of the ſeaſon. The 
heavens themſelves, as if conſpiring againſt that un- 


| happy people, were armed with cold and tempeſt un- 


uſual to the climate, and executed what the ſword had 
left unfiniſhed. By ſome computations, thoſe who 
periſhed by all theſe cruelties are ſuppoſed to amount 
to 150 or 200,000. But by the moſt reaſonable and 
moderate, they are made to amount only to 40,000 ; 
though probably even this account is not free of exag- 
geration. | 

The Engliſh of the pale, who probably were not at 
firſt in the ſecret, pretended to blame the inſurrection, 
and to deteſt the barbarity with which it was accom- 
pamied. By their proteſtations and declarations they 
engaged the juſtices to ſupply them with arms, which 
they promiſed to employ in defence of. government. 
But in a little time, the intereſts of religion were found 
to be more prevalent over them than regard and duty to 
their native country, 'They choſe lord Gormonſtone 
their leader; and, joining the old Iriſn, rivalled them 
m every act of cruelty towards the Engliſh Prote- 
ſtants. Beſides many ſmaller bodies, diſperſed over the 
kingdom, the main army of the rebels amounted to 
24200 men, and threatened Dublin with an immediate 
hege, Both the Engliſh and Iriſh rebels conſpired 1n 
one 1mpolture, by which they ſeduced many of their 
countrymen, They pretended authority from the king 
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and queen, but eſpecially the latter, for their inſurrec- 


vaded by the puritanical parliament. Sir Phelim O 
Neale, having found a royal patent in the houſe of 
lord Caulfield, .whom he had murdered, tore off the 


ſeal, and affixed it to a commiſſion which he had forged 
for himſelf, 


Britain. 
tion; and they affirmed that the cauſe of their taking 
arms was to vindicate the royal prerogative, now in- 


os 


I 
The king received intelligence of this inſurrection Scots refuſe 
while in Scotland, and immediately acquainted the Scots to _ we 
parliament with it. He hoped, as there had all along A 


been ſuch an outcry againſt Popery, that now, when 
that religion was appearing in its blackeſt colours, the 
whole nation would vigorouſly ſupport him in the ſup- 
preſſion of it. But here he found himſelf miſtaken. 
The Scots conſidering themſelves now as a republic, 
and conceiving hopes from the preſent diſtreſſes of Ire- 
land, they reſolved to make an advantageous bargain 


for the ſuccours with which they ſhould ſupply the 
neighbouring nation. Except diſpatching a ſmall bo- 


dy of forces, to ſupport the Scots colonies in Ulſter, 
they would, therefore, go no farther than to ſend com- 
miſſioners to London, in order to treat with the par- 
liament, to whom the ſovereign power was in reality 


transferred. The king too, ſenſible of his utter ina- 


bility to ſubdue the Iriſh rebels, found himſelf obliged, 
in this exigency, to have recourſe to the Engliſh par- 
liament, and depend on their aſſiſtance for ſupply. He 
told them that the inſurrection was not, in his opinion, 
the reſult of any raſh enterprize, but of a formed con- 
ſpiracy againſt the crown of England. To their care 
and wiſdom, therefore, he ſaid, he committed the con- 
duct and proſecution of the war, which, in a cauſe ſo 
important to. national and religious intereſts, muſt of 


neceſſity be immediately entered upon, and vigorouſly 


purſued. | 


The Engliſh parliament, now re- aſſembled, diſco- 


rebellion. 
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vered in each vote the ſame diſpoſitions in which they conduct of 


had ſeparated. Nothing leſs than a total abolition of the Engliſh 
monarchy would ſerve their turn. But this proje& it parliament. 


had not been in the power of the popular leaders to 
have executed, had it not been for the paſſion which 
ſeized the nation for the preſbyterian diſcipline, and the 
wild enthuſiaſm which at that time attended it. By the 
difficulties and diſtreſſes of the crown, the commons, 
who poſſeſſed alone the power of ſupply, had aggran- 
dized themſelves ; and it ſeemed a peculiar happineſs, 
that the Iriſh rebellion had ſucceeded, at ſuch a critical 
juncture, to the pacification in Scotland. That expreſ- 
ſion of the king's, by which he committed to them the 


care of Ireland, they immediately laid hold of, and in- | 


terpreted in the moſt unlimited ſenſe. They had on 
other occafions been gradually encroaching on the exe- 


cutive power of the crown, which forms its principal 


and moſt natural branch of authority ; but with regard 
to Ireland, they at once aſſumed it, fully and entirely, 
as if delivered over to them by a regular gift or aſſign- 
ment. And to this uſurpation the king was obliged 
paſſively to ſubmit, both becauſe of his inability to re- 
fiſt, and left he ſhould expoſe himſelf ft] more to the 
charge of favouring the rebels; a reproach eagerly 


thrown upon him by the popular party as ſoon as they 


heard that the Iriſh pretended to a& by his commiſſion. 
Nay, to complete their character, while they pretended 
the utmoſt zeal againſt the inſurgents, they took no 
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Britain. ſteps for its ſuppreſſion, but ſuch as likewiſe gave them 
N the ſuperiority in thoſe commotions which they fore- 
ſaw muſt be ſo ſoon excited in England. They levied 

money under pretence of the Iriſh expedition, but re- 

ferved it for purpoſes which concerned them more 

nearly ; they took arms from the king's magazines, 

but {till kept them with a ſecret intention of making 

uſe of them againſt himſelf: whatever law they deem- 

ed necefſary Br aggrandizing themſelves, they voted, 

under colour of enabling them to recover Ireland; and 


if Charles with-held his royal aſſent, the refuſal was 


imputed to thoſe pernicious counſels which had at firſt 


excited the Popith rebellion, and which ſtill threatened 
total ruin to the Proteitant intereſt throughout his do- 
minions. And though no forces were for a long time 
ſent over into Ireland, and very little money remitted 
during the extreme diſtreſs of that kingdom ; fo ſtrong 
was the people's attachment to the commons, that the 
fault was never imputed to thoſe pious zealots, whoſe 
votes breathed nothing but death and deſtruction to the 
Iriſh rebels. 

The conduct of the parliament towards the king now 
became exceedingly unreaſonable, unjuſt, and cruel. It 
was thought proper to frame a general remonſtrance of 
the ſtate of the kingdom ; and accordingly the commit- 

tee, wh:ch at the firit meeting of the parliament had been 
10% Choſen for that purpoſe, were commanded to finiſh their 
King re- undertaking. The king returned from Scotland No- 
turns from vember 25 1641. He was received in London with 
the ſhouts and acclamations of the populace, and with 
every demonſtration of regard and affection. Sir Rich- 
ard Gournay, lord mayor, a man of great merit and au- 
thority, had promoted theſe favourable diſpofitions ; 
and had engaged the populace, who ſo lately inſulted 
the king, and who ſo ſoon after made furious war upon 
him, to give him theſe marks of their dutiful attach- 
ment. But all the pleaſure which Charles reaped from 
this joyful reception was ſoon damped by the remon- 
{trance of the commons, which was preſented to him 
together with a petition of the like nature. The bad 
counſels which he followed were there complained of; 
his concurrence 1n the Iriſh rebellion plainly infinuated; 
the ſcheme laid for the introduction of popery and ſu- 
perſtition inveighed againſt ; and for a remedy to all 
theſe evils, the king was deſired to entruſt every office 
and command to perſons in whom his parliament ſhould 
have cauſe to confide. By this phraſe, which was very 
often repeated in all the memorials and addreſſes of that 
time, the commons meant themſelves and their adhe- 
rents. To this remonſtrance Charles was obliged to 
make a civil reply, notwithſtanding his ſubjects had 
tranſgreſſed all bounds of reſpe& and even good man- 
og ners in their treatment of their ſovereign. | | 
Commons It would be tedious to point out every invaſion of 
aſſume the the prerogative now attempted by the commons: but 
lovcr-ignty. finding themſelves at laſt likely to be oppoſed by the 
nobility, who ſaw their own depreſſion cloſely connect- 
ed with that of the crown, they openly told the upper 
houſe, that “they themſelves were the repreſentatives 
of the whole body of the kingdom, and that the peers 
were nothing but individuals, who held their ſeats in a 
particular capacity; and therefore, if their lordſhip 
will not conſent to acts neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the people, the commons, together with ſuch of the 
lords as are more ſenſible of the danger, muſt join to- 
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method proper for alarming the populace was no 
in practice. The commons affected continyal "a 3 | f 


deſtruction to themſelves and to the whole nation x ; 
They excited the people by never ceaſing inquiries af. s of na 
ter conſpiracies, by reports of inſurrections, by feigned oor 7 
intelligence of invaſions from abroad, and by diſco. x king's t 
veries of dangerous combinations at home among} a 
Papiſts and their adherents. When Charles diſmiffed m 
the guard which they had ordered during his abſence al 
they complained ; and, upon his promiſing them a new en 
guard under the command of the earl of Ligdeſay, they ve 
abſolutely refuſed the offer: they ordered halberts to re 
be brought into the hall where they aſſembled, and an 
thus armed themſelves againſt thoſe conſpiracies with rei 
which they pretended they were hourly threatened. Se. air 
veral reduced officers, and young gentlemen of the inns lia 
of court, during this time of diſtreſs and danger, offer. tut 
ed their ſervice to the king. Between them and the po- wa 
pulace there paſſed frequent ſkirmiſhes, which ended pe: 
not without bloodſhed. By way of reproach, theſe _ ſur 
gentlemen gave the rabble the name of round. headi, Rand bu art 
on account of their ſhort cropt hair; while they diſtin- 1d Cap liv 
guiſhed the others by the name of cavaliers. And thus hers, „aut 
the nation, which was before ſufficiently provided with „ 
religious as well as civil cauſes of quarrel, was alſo ſup- e them, to 
plied with party-names, under which the factions might the 
rendezvous and fignalize their mutual hatred. x Th 
Theſe tumults continued to increaſe about Welk too 
minſter and Whitehall. The cry continually reſounded ed 
_—_ biſhops and +o7ten-hearted lord. The former he 
eſpecially, being eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their habit, tha 
and being the object of violent hatred to all the ſecta- he | 
ries, were expoſed to the moſt dangerous inſults. The deli 
archbiſhop of York, having been abuſed by the popu- 175 him 
lace, haſtily called a meeting of his brethren. By his Biſhops . ot t 
advice a proteſtation was drawn and addreſſed to the tire fron kne 


king and the houſe of lords. The biſhops there ſet oo to {| 
forth, that though they had an undoubted right to fit 
and vote in parliament, yet in coming thither they had 
been menaced, aſſaulted, affronted, by the unruly multi- 
tude, and could no longer with ſafety attend their duty 

in the houſe. For this reaſon they proteſted againſt all 
laws, votes, and reſolutions, as null and invalid, which 
ſhould paſs during the time of their forced abſence. 
This proteſtation, which, though juſt and legal, was 
certainly ill-timed, was figned by twelve biſhops, and 
communicated to the king, who haſtily approved of it. 
As ſoon as it was preſented to the lords, that houſe 
defired a conference with the commons, whom they in- 
formed of this unexpected proteſtation. The opportu- 


nity was ſeized with joy and triumph. An impeach- 3 
ment of high treaſon was immediately ſent up againſt at: 
the biſhops, as endeavouring to ſubvert the fundamental 25 
laws, and to invalidate the authority of the legiſlature. ll & 
They were, on the firſt demand, ſequeſtered from par- for t. 
liament, and committed to cultody. No man in either and 
houſe ventured to ſpeak a word in their vindication; ſo _ 

much was every one diſpleaſed at the egregious mpri- 5561 
dence of which they had been guilty. One perſon alone unleſ, 
ſaid, that he did not believe them guilty of high trea- fore : 


ſon; but that they were ſtark mad, and therefore de- 1 
ſired they might be ſent to bedlam. : 

This was a fatal blow to the royal intereſt; m_ 
ſoon felt a much greater from the imprudence of the 


king 


i king himſelf. Charles had long ſuppreſſed his reſent- 
— ent, and only ſtrove to gratify the commons by the 
in "reatneſs of his conceſſions z but finding that all his 
js mer compliance had but increaſed their demands, he could 
of bu n longer contain. He gave orders to Herbert his at- 
or by torney-general to enter an accuſation of high treaſon, in 
ler, onular men of his party, together with five com- 
wendy Arthur Haſlerig, Hollis, Hambden, Pym, 
and Strode. Thearticles were, That they had traiterouſly 
endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental laws and go- 
vernment of the kingdom, to deprive the king of his 
regal power, and to impoſe on his ſubjects an arbitrary 
and tyrannical authority; that they had invited a fo- 

reign army to invade the Kingdom; that they had 
aimed at ſubverting the very rights and being of par- 
liaments; and had actually raiſed and countenanced 
tumults againſt the king. Men had ſcarce leiſure to 
wonder at the precipitancy and imprudence of this im- 
eachment, when they were aſtoniſhed by another mea- 
fare ſtill more raſh and unſupported. A ſerjeant at 
arms, in the king's name, demanded of the houſe the 
fve members, and was ſent back without any poſitive 
: auſwer. This was followed by a conduct ſtill more ex- 
poes in traordinary. The next day, the king himſelf was ſeen 
Au to enter the houſe of commons alone, advancing through 
| the hall, while all the members ſtood up to receive him. 
The ſpeaker withdrew from his chair, and the king 
took poſſeſſion of it. Having ſeated himſelf, and look- 
ed round him for ſome time, he told the houſe, that 
he was ſorry for the occaſion that forced him thither ; 
that he was come in përſon to ſeize the members whom 
he had accuſed of high treaſon, ſeeing they would not 
deliver them up to his ferjeant at arms. Then addreſſing 

himſelf to the ſpeaker, he deſired to know whether any 
1 of them were in the houſe: but the ſpeaker, falling on his 
from knees, replied, that he had neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue 
houle of to ſpeak, in that place, but as the houſe was pleaſed to 
fe direct him; and he aſked pardon for being able to give 
no other anſwer. The king fat for ſome time, to ſee if 
the accuſed were preſent ; but they had eſcaped a few 
minutes before his entry. Thus diſappointed, perplexed, 
and not knowing on whom to rely, he next proceeded, 
amidſt the invectives of the populace, who continued to 


city, and made his complaint to them. The common 
council anſwered his complaints by a contemptuous fi- 
lence; and on his return, one of the populace, more 
inſolent than the reſt, cried out, To your tents, O II- 
rae!” a watch-word among the Jews, when they in- 
* tended to abandon their princes. 5 
* When the commons aſſembled the next day, they 
lem e Pretended the 2 terror; and paſſed an unanimous 

vote that the King had violated their privileges, and 


till they ſhould obtain ſatisfaction, and have a guard 
for their ſecurity. The king had retired to Windſor, 
and from thence he wrote to his parliament, making 
every conceſſion, and promiſing every ſatisfaction in his 
Power. But they were reſolved to accept of nothing 
unleſs he would diſcover his adviſers in that illegal mea- 
"ez à condition to which, they knew, that without 
rendering himſelf for ever vile and contemptible, he 
could not poſſibly ſubmit. | 


he commons had already ript the king of almoſt 
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: king's the houſe of peers, _— lord Kimbolton, one of the 
| f 


cry out, Privilege! Privilege! to common council of the 


that they could not aſſemble again in the ſame place, 
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all his privileges; the biſhops were fled, the judges were Britain. 
intimidated ; it now only remained, after ſecuring the ne” 1 ag 
church and the law, that they ſhould get poſſeſſion of Commons 
the ſword alſo, The power of appointing governors and demand poſ- 
generals, and of levying armies, was Kill a remaining eee 
prerogative of the crown. Having therefore firſt mag- eee 
nified their terrors of Popery, which perhaps they ac- the ſtate, 
tually dreaded, they proceeded to petition that the Tower 
might be put into their hands; and that Hull, Portſ- 
mouth, and the fleet, ſhould be intruſted to perſons of 
their chuſing. Theſe were requeſts, the complying with 
which ſubverted what remained of the conſtitution ; 
however, ſuch was the neceſlity of the times, that they 
were firſt conteſted, and then granted. At laſt, every 
compliance only increafing the avidity of making freſh 
demands, the commons delired to have a militia, raiſed 
and governed by ſuch officers and commanders as they 
ſhould nominate, under pretence of ſecuring them from 
the Iriſh Papiſts, of whom they were under the greateſt 
apprehenſion. | | 117 
It was here that Charles firſt ventured to put a ſtop Refuſed by 
to his conceſſions; and that not by a refuſal, but a de- the king. 
lay. He was at that time at Dover attending the queen 
and the princeſs of Orange, who had thought it pru- 
dent to leave the kingdom. He replied to the peti- 
tion, that he had not now leiſure to conlider a matter 
of ſuch great importance; and therefore would defer 
an anſwer till his return. But the commons were well 
aware, that though this was depriving him even of the 
ſhadow of power, yet they had now gone too far to re- 
cede ;z and they were therefore deſirous of leaving him 
no authority whatever, being conſcious that themſelves 
would be the firſt victims to its fury. They alleged, 
that the dangers and diſtempers of the nation were fuch 
as could endure no longer delay; and unleſs the king 
ſhould ſpeedily comply with their demands, they ſhould 
be obliged, both for his ſafety and that of the king- 
dom, to embody and dire& the militia by the autho- 
rity of both houſes. In their remonſtrances to the king, 
they delired even to be permitted to command the army 1 
for an appointed time; which ſo exaſperated him, that ar . 
he exclaimed, . No, not for an hour.” This peremp- ved on be- 
tory refuſal broke off all further treaty; and both ſides tween the 
were now reſolved to have recourſe to arms. — and 
Charles, taking the prince of Wales with him, reti- Pr 8 
red to Vork, where he found the people more loyal, and 
leſs infected with the frenzy of the times. He found 
his cauſe there backed by a more numerous party a- 
mong the people than he had expected. The queen, 
who was in Holland, was making ſucceſsful levies of 
men and ammunition by ſelling the crown-jewels. But 
before war was openly declared, the ſhadow of a nego- 
ciation was carried on, rather with a deſign to pleaſe 
the people than with any view of reconciliation. Nay, 8 
that the king might deſpair of all compoſit ion, the par- requiſitions 
liament ſent him the conditions on which they were of parlia- 
willing to come to an agreement. Their demands were ment. 
contained 1n 19 propolitions, and amounted to a total 
abolition of monarchical authority. 'They required that 
no man ſhovld remain in the council who was not agree- 
able to parliament ; that no deed of the king's ſhould 
have validity unleſs it paſſed the council, and was at- 
teſted under their hand ; and that all the officers of ſtate 
ſhould be choſen with conſent of parliament ; that none 
of the royal family ſhouid marry without conſent of 
| parhament 
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1 
Prita'n, parliament or council; that the laws ſhould be execu- 
ted againſt Catholics ; that the votes of Popith lords 


ſhould be excluded ; that the reformation of the liturgy 
and N gm woes ſhould take place according to 


the advice of parliament ; that the ordinance with re- 
gard to the militia be ſubmitted to; that the juſtice of 
parliament may paſs upon all delinquents ; that a ge- 
neral pardon be granted with ſuch exceptions as ſhould 
be adviſed by parliament; that the forts and caltles be 
diſpoſed of by conſent of parliament; and that no peers 
be made but with conſent of both houſes. War on any 
1 terms was eſteemed, by the king and all his counſel- 
- Rejetted by lors, preferable to ſo ignominious a peace. Charles ac- 
Charles. cordingly reſolved to ſupport his authority by force of 
arms. His towns (he ſaid) were taken from him; 
his ſhips, his army, and his money: but there ſtill re- 
mained to him a good cauſe, and the hearts of his loyal 
ſubjects; which, with God's bleſſing, he doubted not 
would recover all the reſt. Collecting therefore ſome 
forces, he advanced ſouthwards, and erected his royal 
ſtandard at Nottingham. bp | 
The king found himſelf ſupported in the civil war 
by the nobility and more conſiderable: gentry. They, 
dreading a total confuſion of rank from the fury of the 
populace, inliſted themſelves under the banner of their 
monarch; from whom they received, and to whom they 
communicated, their luſtre. The concurrence of the 
biſhops and church of England alſo increaſed the ad- 
herents of the king; but it may be ſafely affirmed, that 
the high monarchical doctrines ſo much inculcated by 
the clergy, had never done him any good. The bulk 
of the nobility and gentry who now attended the king 
in his diftreſſes, breathed the ſpirit of liberty as well as 
of loyalty: and in the hopes alone of his ſubmitting to 
a limited and legal government they were willing to ſa- 
crifice their lives and fortunes. | | 
On the other hand, the city of London; and moſt of 
the great corporations, took part with the parhament 
and adopted with zeal thoſe democratical principles on 
which theſe aſſemblies were founded. 'The example of 
the Dutch commonwealth too, where liberty had ſo 
happily ſupported induſtry, made the commercial part 
of the nation defire to ſee a like form of government 
eſtabliſhed in England. Many families alſo, who had 
enriched themſelves by commerce, ſaw with indigna- 
tion, that, notwithſtanding their opulence, they could 


not raiſe themſelves to a level with the ancient gentry: 


they therefore adhered to a power by whole ſucceſs they 

* hHoped to acquire rank and conſideration. 
i At firſt every advantage ſeemed to lie againſt the royal 
iſtreſſed ä 5 | 
condition of Cauſe. The king was totally deſtitute of money. Lon- 
cheroyaliſts. don and all the ſea- ports, except Newcaſtle, being in the 
hands of parliament, they were ſecure of a conſiderable 
revenue; and the ſeamen naturally following the diſpo- 
| ſition of the ports to which they belonged, the parlia- 
- ment had the entire dominion of the ſea. All the ma- 
gazines of arms and ammunition they ſeized at firſt; 
and their flect intercepted the greateſt part of thoſe ſent 
by the queen from Holland. The king, in order to 
arm his followers, was obliged to borrow the weapons 
of the train bands, under promiſe of reſtoring them as 
ſoon as peace ſhould be ſettled. The nature and qua- 
lities of his adherents alone, gave the king ſome com- 
penſation for all the advantages poſſeſſed by his adver- 


faries. More bravery and activity were hoped for from 
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laws to which he had given his conſent during this par- 
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the generous ſpirit of the nobles and pentry, 
the baſe diſpoſition of the multitude, And as 
entlemen, at their own expence, levied and a 

tenants, beſides an attachment to their ma wh 
force and courage were to be expected moan rn 3 
troops, than from the vicious and enervated popul "4 Be 
of cities. Had the parliamentary forces, te 9 
erted themſelves at firſt, they might have eaſily Aiflipa, 
ted the ſmall-number the king had been able to colleg, 
and which amounted to no more than 800 horſe, and 200 
foot; while his enemies were within a few days et 123 
of him with 6000 men. In a ſhort time the parliamen 3 
tary army were ordered to march to Northampton i * 
and the earl of Eſſex who had joined them found the = 
whole to amount to 15,000. The king's army too was 
ſoon reinforced from all quarters; but Kill, havin no 
force capable of coping with the. parliamentary arm 

he thought it prudent to retire to Derby, and "25k 
thence to Shrewſbury, in order to countenance the le. 
vies which his friends were making in thoſe parts. At 
Wellington, a day's march from Shrewſbury, he made a 
rendezvous of all his forces, and cauſed his military or- 
ders to be read at the head of every regiment. That 
he might bind himſelf by reciprocal obligations, he 
here proteſted ſolemnly before his whole army, that he 
would maintain the Proteſtant religion according tothe TH 
church of England; that he would govern accordin ales be. d 
to the known ſtatutes and cuſtoms of the kingdom; nh 
and particularly, that be woyld obſerve inviolable the 
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lament, &c. 


While Charles lay at Shrewſbury, he received the They 
news of an action, the firſt which had happened in theſe n ad 
parts, and wherein his party was victorious. -On the 2 
appearance of commotions in England, the princes Ru- mies. 
pert and Maurice, ſons of the e wee elector pala. 
tine, had offered their ſervice to the king; and the for- 
mer at that time commanded a body of horſe which 
had been ſent to Worceſter in order to watch the mo- 
tions of Eſſex, who was marching towards that city. 
No ſooner had the prince arrived, than he ſaw ſome ca- 
valry of the enemy approaching the gates. Without 
delay he bA\{kly attacked them, as they were defiling 
from a lane, and forming themſelves. Colonel Sandys 
their commander was killed, the whole party routed, 
and purſued above a mile. . m 

In 1642, October 239, happened a general engage · Buttled 
ment at Edgehill, in which, though the royaliſts were 34g 
at firſt victorious, their impetuoſity loſt the advantage 
they had gained, and nothing deciſive happened. Five 
thouſand men, it is ſaid, were found dead on the field 1 
of battle. Soon after, the king took Banbury and 1 in 
Reading; and defeated two regiments of his enemies at the oh 
Brentford, taking 500 priſoners. Thus ended the cam. } 


* 


paign in 1642; in which, though the king had the ad- 8 
vantage, yet the parliamentary army amounted to I Fs 
24,000 men, and was much ſuperior to his; notwith- Eu wh 
ſtand which, his enemies had been ſo far humbled as to | laſt 


offer terms of peace. 25 
In 1643, the treaty was carried on, but without ur 
ceſſation of hoſtilities: and indeed the negociation went 
no farther than the firſt demand on each fide; for the him 
parliament, finding no likelihood of coming to an ol Rav 
commodation, ſuddenly recalled their commiſſioners: re 


On the 27h of April, Reading ſurrendered to the E qua 
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liamentary forces under the earl of Eſſex, who com- 
manded a body of 18,000 men. The earl of North- 


> umberland united in a league for the king the counties 
ſocio? f Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and 


Pritain ' 


he ties in the ſame aſſociation. Phe ſame nobleman alſo 
took poſſeſſion of York, and diſlodged the forces of the 
parliament at Tadcaſter, but his victory was not deci- 
ive, Other advantages were alſo gained by the royal- 
its; the moſt important of which was the battle of 
3 Stratton, where the poet Waller, who commanded the 
q forces parliament's army, was entirely defeated, and forced to 
* fly with only a few horſe to Briſtol. This happened on 
. 13 of July; and was followed by the ſiege of that 
city, which ſurrendered to prince Rupert on the 25 
of the ſame month. | 
Though the taking of Briſtol had coft the royaliſts 
dear, yet ſuch a continued run of ſucceſs had greatly 
diſpirited the oppoſite party; and ſuch confuſion now 
prevailed at London, that ſome propoſed to the king 
to march directly to that city, which it was hoped 
might be reduced either by an inſurrection of the citi- 
zens, by victory, or by treaty, and thus an end put to 
the civil diſorders at once. This advice, however, was 
rejected, on account of the great number of the Lon- 


v5 Glou- ceſter, in conſequence of which the king would have 
r. the whole courſe of the Severn under his command. 
The rich and malcontent counties of the weſt, having 
then loſt all protection from their friends, might be en- 
forced to pay large contributions as an atonement for 
their diſaffection; an open communication could be 
preſerved between Wales and theſe new conqueſts; and 
half the kingdom being entirely freed from the enemy, 


in re-eſtabliſhing the king's authority throughout the 
remainder. 7 | | 
The ſiege of this city commenced Auguſt 10th; but 
being defended by Maſſey a reſolute governor, and well 
garriſoned, made a vigorous defence. The conſterna- 


had been already at their gates; and in the midſt of 
the general confuſion, a deſign was formed by Waller 
of forcing the parliament to accept of ſome reaſonable 
conditions of peace. He imparted his deſign to ſome 


gs, he and two others were condemned to death. 


city of Glouceſter in the mean time was reduced to the 
| Utmoſt extremity ; and the parliament, as their laſt re- 


ſc the in order to force the king to raiſe the ſiege of that 
ns 'This he accompliſhed ; and when he entered, 
_ tound only one barrel of gunpowder left, and other 


» ondon, he was intercepted by the king's army, with 
of 2 a moſt deſperate battle enſued at Newbury which 
bury, laſted till night. Though the victory was left unde- 
cided, Eſſex next morning proceeded on his march, and 
3 London in ſafety, where he received the ap- 
Plauſe for his conduct he deſerved. The king followed 


m on his march; and having taken poſſeſſion of 


"Von, and ftraitened by that means London and the 
quarters of the enemy. | 
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 fayour of the biſhopric; and engaged, ſome time after, other coun- 


1.1. don militia; and it was reſolved firſt to reduce Glou- 


and thus united into one firm body, might be employed 


tion at London, however, was as great as if the enemy 


others ; but a diſcovery being made of their proceed- 


Waller, however, eſcaped with a fine of 10,000/. The 


25 , : | 
forced lource, diſpatched Eſſex with an army of 14,000 men, 


| Proviſions in the ſame proportion. On his return to 


\cading after the earl left it, he there eſtabliſhed a gar- | 


. 4 
In the north, during this ſummer, the earl, now Britain. 

created marquis of Newcaſtle, had raiſed a conſiderab 

force for the king ; and great hopes of ſucceſs were en- 

tertained from that quarter. There appeared, how- 

ever, in oppoſition to him, two men on whom the event 

of the war finally depended, and who began about this 

time to be remarked for their valour.and military con- 


duct. Theſe were, Sir Thomas Fairfax, ſon to the lord 12 


of that name; and Oliver Cromwell. The former gained Advantages 

a conſiderable advantage over the royaliſts at Wake- 3 "y 4 

field, and took | Goring priſoner : the latter Cromwell. 
7 TOR Zeners 8 P er e latter Cromwell. 

obtained a victory at Gainſborough over a party com- 

manded by the gallant Cavendiſh, who periſhed in the 

action. But both theſe defeats were more than com- 128 


penſated by the total rout of lord Fairfax at Atherton Lord Fair- 


moor, and the diſperſion of his army, which happened fax defeated 


on the 31** of July. After this victory, the marquis 2 


of Newcaſtle fat down before Hull with an army of 
15,000 men; but being beat off by a ſally of the gar- 
riſon, he ſuffered ſo much that he thought proper to 
raiſe the fiege. About the ſame time, Mancheſter, 
who advanced from the eaſtern aſſociated counties, ha- 
ving joined Cromwell and young Fairfax, obtained a 
conliderable victory over the royaliſts at -Forn caſtle; 
where the two laſt mentioned officers gained renown by 
their conduct and gallantry. And though fortune had 
thus balanced her favours, the king's party ſtil] re- 
mained much ſuperior in thoſe parts of England; and 
had it not been for the garriſon of Hull, which kept 
Yorkſhire in awe, a conjunction of the northern forces 
with the army in the ſouth might have been made, and 


had probably enabled the king, inſtead of entering on 


the unfortunate, perhaps imprudent enterpriſe of Glou- 
ceſter, to march directly to London, and put an end 
to the war. The battle of Newbury was attended with 
ſuch loſs on both fides, that it put an end to the cam- 
paign of 1643, by obliging both parties to retire into 
winter quarters. 

The event of the war being now very doubtful, the 
king and parliament began both of them to look for aſ- 
ſiſtance from other nations. The former caſt his eyes 


on Ireland, the latter on Scotland. The parliament 1 


of England had ever invited the Scots, from the com- Engliſh par- 


mencement of the civil diſſenſions, to interpoſe their liament aſk 
mediation, which they knew would be very little fa- aſſiſtance 


vourable to the king, and which for that reaſon he had _ the 
declined, Early in the ſpring 1643, this offer of me- : 


diation had been renewed, with no better ſucceſs than 


before. The commiſſioners were alſo empowered to 
preſs the king to a compliance with the preſbyterian 
worſhip and diſcipline. But this he abſolutely refuſed, 

as well as to call a parliament in Scotland; ſo that the 
commiſſioners, finding themſelves unable to prevail in 
any one of their demands, returned home highly diſ- 
ſatisfied. The Engliſh parliament being now in great 
diſtreſs, gladly ſent commiſſioners to aden to 

treat of a more cloſe confederacy with the Scottiſh na- 

tion. The perſon they principally truſted to on this 
occaſion was Sir Henry Vane, who in eloquence, ad- 
dreſs, capacity, as well as in art and diſſimulation, was 

not ſurpaſſed even by any one in that age ſo famous for 
active talents. By his perſuaſions was framed at Edin- Son 
burgh the SoLEtmN Leacue anD CoveEnaNT ; which solemn 
effaced all former proteſtations and vows taken in both league and 


kingdoms, and long maintained its eredit and autho- £9venant 
rity. framed, 
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1 
rity, In this covenant, the ſubſcribers, beſides en- 
gaging mutually to defend each other againſt all op- 
ponents, bound themſelves to endeavour, without re- 
ſpect of perſons, the extirpation of papery and prela- 
cy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, and profaneneſs ; to maintain 
the rights and privileges of parliaments, together with 


the king's authority; and to diſcover and bring to ju- 
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Charles a- army of above 20,000 men. 


ſtice all incendiaries and malignants. They vowed al- 
ſo to preſerve the reformed religion eſtabliſhed in the 
church of Scotland; but by the artifice of Vane, no de- 
claration more explicit was made with regard to Eng- 
land and Ireland, than that theſe kingdoms ſhould be 
reformed according to the word of God, and the ex- 
ample of the ns churches. 

Great were the —_—_ among the Scots, that 
they ſhould be the happy inftruments of extending their 
mode of religion, and diſſipating the profound dark- 
neſs in which the neighbouring nations were 1nvolved. 
And being determined that the ſword ſhould carry con- 
viction to all refractory minds, they prepared them- 
ſelves with great vigilance and activity for their mili- 
tary enterprizes ; ſo that, having added to their other 
forces the troops which they had recalled from Ireland, 
they were ready about the end of the year to enter Eng- 
land under their old general the earl of Leven, with an 
The king, in order to 


oy by the ſecure himſelf, concluded a ceſſation of arms with the 
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Iriſh rebels, and recalled a conſiderable part of his ar- 
my from Ireland. Some Iriſh catholics came over with 
theſe troops, and joined the royal army, where they 
continued the fame cruelties and diſorders to which 
they had been accuſtomed. The parliament voted, 
that no quarter in any action ſhould ever be given them. 
But prince Rupert, by making ſome repriſals, ſoon re- 
preſſed this inhumanity. | | 

The campaign of 1644 proved very unfortunate to 
the royal cauſe. 
were landed at Moyſtne in North Wales, and put un- 
der the command of lord Biron. They beſieged and 
took the caſtles of Hawarden, Beeſton, Acton, and 
Deddington-houſe. No place in Cheſhire or the neigh- 
bourhood now adhered to the parliament, except Nant- 
wich; and to this place Biron laid ſiege in the depth 
of winter. Sir Thomas Fairfax, alarmed at ſo great a 
progreſs, aſſembled an army of 4000 men in Yorkſhire; 
and having joined Sir William Brereton, was approach- 
ing to the camp of the royaliſts. Biron and his ſol- 
diers, elated with ſucceſſes in Ireland, entertained a 
moſt profound contempt for their enemies, Fairfax 
ſuddenly attacked their camp. The ſwelling of the 
river by a thaw, divided one part of the army from a- 
nother. That part expoſed to Fairfax, being beat from 
their poſt, retired into the church at Acton, where 
being furrounded, they were all taken prifoners. The 
other retreated with precipitation; and thus was diſ- 
ſipated or rendered uſeleſs that body of forces which 
had come from Ireland. This happened on the 25*b 
of January; and on the 11 of April, Colonel Bella- 
ſis was totally defeated at Selby in Yorkſhire by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who had returned from Cheſhire with 
his victorious forces. Being afterwards joined by lord 


Leven, the two generals ſat down before the city of 


York ; but being unable to inveſt that city completely, 
they were obliged to content themſelves with incom- 


moding it by a looſe blockade, Hopeton, having aſ- 
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into Suſſex, Kent, and the ſouthern aſſociatio 


The forces brought from Ireland 


owned them to. be nothing but preliminaries. 


BRL 
ſembled a body of 14,000 men, endeavoured 


pritain. 


to break Britain, 


"er 
ſeemed well diſpoſed to receive him; but was Wer 


by Waller at 88 At Newark, however 
prince Rupert totally defeated the parliamentary army 
which beſieged that place; and thus preſerved the war 
munication open between the king's northern and 
ſouthern quarters, | | 

The great advantages the parliament had gained in 
the north, ſeemed now to ſecond their unwarrantable 
enterprizes, and finally to promiſe them ſucceſs, Man- 
cheſter having taken Lincoln, had united his army to 
that of Leven and Fairfax ; and York was now cloſely York i 
beſieged by their numerous forces. That town, tho' ged bythe 
vigorouſly defended by the marquis of Newcaſtle, was Perla 
reduced to the laſt extremity, when prince Rupert, ha. * bo 
ving joined Sir Charles Lucas who commanded New. 
caltle's horſe, haſtened to its relief with an army of 
20,000 men. The Scots and parliamentary generals 
raiſed the ſiege, and drawing up on Marſton moor, 14, 
propoſed to give battle to the royaliſts. Prince Ru- Rohit 
pert approached the town by another quarter, and in. ***« 
terpoſing the river Ouſe between him and the enemy, ig; 
ſafely joined his forces to thoſe of Newcaſtle. The 
marquis endeavoured to perſuade him, that having fo 
ſucceſsfully effected his purpoſe, he ought to be con- 
tented with the preſent advantages, and leave the ene- 
my now much diminiſhed by their loſſes, and diſcour. 
aged by their ill ſucceſs, to diffolve by thoſe mutual 
diſſenſions which had begun to take place among them, 
The prince, however, hurried on by his natural impe- 
tuoſity, gave immediate orders for fighting. The battle 
was loſt, the royal army entirely puſhed off the field, 
and the train of artillery taken. Immediately after this 
unfortunate action the marquis of Newcaſtle left the 
kingdom, and prince Rupert retired.into Lancaſhire, 
The city of York was ſurrendered in a few days, and 
Newcaſtle ſoon after taken by ſtorm. 

This was a fatal blow to the royal cauſe, and far 
from being balanced by an advantage gained at Cro- 
predy bridge by the king over Waller, or even by the 
diſarming of Eſſex's forces, which happened on the!“ 
of September. On the 27th of October, another battle 
was fought at Newbury, in which the royaliſts were 
worſted, but ſoon after retrieved their honour at Den- 
nington caſtle, which finiſhed the campaign in 1644. 15 

ot 1645, a negociation was again ſet on foot, and Fun 
the commiſſioners met at Uxbridge on the 30" of Ja. 2 1 
nuary; but it was ſoon found impoſſible to come to an) Ow 
agreement. The demands of the parliament were ex. 
orbitant ; and what was worſe, their aN 

e 
king was required to attaint, and except from a gene- 
ral pardon, 40 of the moſt conſiderable of his Engliſh 
ſobjects, and 19 of his Scots, together with all the 
Popiſh recuſants who had born arms for him. It was 
inſiſted that 48 more, with all the members of either 
houſe who had ſat in the parliament called by the king 
at Oxford, all lawyers and divines who had embrace | 
the king's party, ſhould be rendered incapable of - 
office, forbid the exerciſe of their profeſſion, 
prohibited from coming within the verge of the _ 
and forfeit the third of their eſtates to the Eee 
It was required, that whoever had born arms for 0 
king ſhould forfeit the tenth of their eftates 3 or 
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ban. did not ſuffice, the ſixth, for the payment of public to ſave his troops, he turned aſide into the hills; and Britain. 
pritzin. debts. As if royal authority were not ſufficiently an- after ſome marches and countermarches, Argyle came 
nihilated by theſe terms, it Was demanded that the up with him at Faivy caſtle; and here after ha ſkir- 
court of wards ſhould be aboliſhed; that all the con- miſhes, in which he was always victorious, Montroſe. | Kill 
Gderable officers of the crown, and all the judges, ſhould got clear of a ſuperior army, and by a quick march 1 
be appointed by parliament; and that the right of through theſe almoſt inacceſſible mountains put him- 
eace and war ſhould not be exerciſed without conſent ſelf abſolutely beyond their power. 
of parliament. A little before the commencement of It was the misfortune of this general, that very good 
this fruitleſs treaty, the parliament, to ſhew their de- or very ill fortune were equally deſtructive of his army. | | Fil 
termined reſolution;to proceed in the ſame haughty im- After every victory his Scots ſoldiers went home to en- ; ( 
perious method in which they had begun, brought to joy the ſpoil they had acquired; and had his army | 
. the block archbiſhop Laud, who had long been a pri- been compoſed of theſe only, he muſt have ſoon been | Jil 
Lend. ſoner in the Tower, and was incapable of giving offence abandoned altogether : but his Iriſhmen having no | l 
to any. | 1 2 place to which they could retire, adhered to him in e- 1 1 
| 122 of While the king's affairs thus went to decay in Eng- very fortune. With theſe, therefore, and ſome rein- | | 
arlof land, they ſeemed to revive a little in Scotland, thro' forcements of the Atholemen and Macdonalds, Montroſe | Fil 
cuttoſe in he conduct and valour of the earl of Montroſe, a young fell ſuddenly upon Argyle's country, letting looſe upon | | 
_ nobleman newly returned from his travels. He had been it all the horrors of war. Argyle, collecting 3000 men, bil 
introduced to the king; but, not meeting with an agree- marched in queſt of the enemy, who had retired with ii 
able reception, had gone over to the covenanters, and their plunder ; fand he lay at Innerlochy, ſuppoſing 1 
been active in forwarding all their violence. Being com- himſelf to be till at a good diſtance from them. The | | 
miſſioned, however, by the tables, to wait upon the king earl of Seaforth, at the head of the garriſon of Inver- | ö 
while the army lay at Berwick, he was ſo gained by neſs, and a body of 5000 new-levied troops, preſſed I! 
the civilities and carefſes of that monarch, that he the royaliſts on the other fide, and threatened them 1 
thenceforth devoted himſelf entirely, though ſecretly, with total deſtruction. By a quick and unexpected ä q | 
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to his ſervice. For attempting to form an aſſociation march, Montroſe haſtened to Innerlochy, and preſented 
in favour of the royal cauſe, Montroſe was quickly himſelf in order of battle before the covenanters. Argyle Ti! 
thrown into priſon; but being again releaſed, he found alone, ſeized with a panic, deſerted his army, 'They bil 
the king ready to pive ear to his counſels, which were made a vigorous reſiſtance, however; but were at laſt 
of the boldeſt and moſt daring kind. Though the defeated and purſued with great ſlaughter: after which, | I 
whole nation- of Scotland was occupied by the cove- Montroſe was joined by great numbers of =, 427g | Ii 
nanters, though great armies were kept on foot by Seaforth's army diſperſed of itſelf - and the lord Gor- bi 
them, and every place guarded by a vigilant admini- don, eldeſt ſon to the marquis of Huntly, having eſ- 10 
ſtration, he undertook by his own credit, and that of caped from his uncle Argyle, who had hitherto detained 
the few friends who remained to the king, to raiſe him, now joined Montroſe with a conſiderable number itt, 
ſuch commotions, as would ſoon oblige chofe malcon- of his followers, attended by the earl of Aboyne. þ 
tents to recal the forces which had ſo ſenſibly thrown The council at Edinburgh, alarmed at theſe victories, | 
the balance in the favours of parliament. The defeat ſent for Baillie, an officer of reputation, from England; 
at Marſton- moor had left him no hopes of any ſuccours and, joining him in command with Urrey, fent them 
from England ; he was therefore obliged to ftipulate with a conſiderable army againſt the royaliſts. Mon- 
with the earl of Antrim, a nobleman of Ireland, for troſe, with a detachment of 800 men, had attacked 
ſome ſupply of men from that country. And he him- Dundee, a town extremely attached to the covenant ; 
{elf having uſed various diſguiſes, and paſſed through and having carried it by aſſault, had given it up to be i! 
many dangers, arrived in Scotland, where he lay or plundered by his ſoldiers; when Baillie and Urrey with 1 Ii 
ſome time concealed in the borders of the Highlands.- their whole force came upon him. He inſtantly called Fi; 
The Iriſh did not exceed 1100 foot, very ill armed, off his ſoldiers from the plunder ; put them in order; | . 
Montroſe immediately put himſelf at their head; and, ſecured his retreat by the moſt ſkilful meaſures; and 10 
being joined by 1300 Highlanders, attacked lord El- having marched 60 miles in the face of an enemy much | ii 
cho, who lay at Perth with 6000 men, utterly defeated ſuperior, without ſtopping, or allowing his ſoldiers the ii 
him, and killed 2000 of the covenanters. He next leaft ſleep or refreſhment, at laſt ſecured himſelf in the | } 

_ marched northwards, in order to rouſe again the mountains. His antagoniſts now divided their forces, - I 
marquis of Huntly and the Gordons, who had taken in order to carry on the war againſt an enemy who | | 
arms before, but been ſuppreſſed by the covenanters. ſurpriſed them as much by the rapidity of his marches | 
At Aberdeen he attacked and entirely defeated lord as by the boldneſs of his enterprizes. Urrey met him 8 | 
Burley, who commanded 2 5o0men, Montroſe, how- with 4000 men, at Alderne near Inverneſs ; and truſt- He * 0 
ever, by this victory, did not obtain the end he pro- ing to his ſuperiority in numbers (for Montroſe had two armies, | 
poled; the marquis of Huntly ſhewed no inclina- => 2000 men), attacked him in the poſt which he <2cb double i 
tion to join an army where he was ſo much eclipſed had choſen. Montroſe, having placed his right wing ad pee 
by the general. 8 5 | in ſtrong ground, drew the beſt of his forces to the o- : bt 

ontroſe was now ina ve dangerous ſituation. ther, and left no main body between them ; a defe& i 

Argyle, reinforced by the earl of Lothian, was behind which he artfully concealed by ſhewing a few men '-x; 

im with a great army. The militia of the northern through trees and buſhes with which that ground was [| 
counties, Murray, Roſs, and Caithneſs, to the num- covered. That Urrey might have no Jeif, | 


—— 


ure to per- 
or of 5000, oppoſed him in front, and guarded the ceive the ſtratagem, he inſtantly led his wing to the 1 
* 3 NY Spey, a deep and rapid river. In order charge, made a furious attack on the covenanters, drove ji 
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Britain. them off the field, and obtained a complete victory o- 
ver them. Baillie now advanced, in order to revenge 
Urrey's defeat; but he himſelf met with a like fate 
at Alford. Montroſe, weak in cavalry, lined his troops 
of horſe with infantry ; and, after putting the enemy's 
horſe to rout, fell with united force upon their foot, 
which were entirely cut in pieces, though with the loſs 
of the gallant lord Gordon on the part of the royaliſts. 
Having thus prevailed in ſo many battles, which his 
vigour always rendered as deciſive as they were ſucceſs- 
ful, he prepared for marching into the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, in order to put a total period to the power of 
the covenanters, and diflipate the parliament, which 
with great pomp and ſolemnity they had ordered to 
139 meet at St Johnftone's. 
Parliamen- While Montroſe was thus fignalizing his valour in 


tary army the north, Fairfax, or rather Oliver Cromwell under 
new model- 


2 his name, employed himſelf in bringing in a ew model . 


into the parliamentary army, and throwing the whole 
- troops into a different ſhape ; and never ſurely was a 
more fingular army eſtabliſhed, than that which was 
now ſet on foot by the parliament. To the greateſt 
number of the regiments chaplains were not appointed. 
The officers aſſumed the ſpiritual] duty, and united it 
with their military functions. During the intervals of 
action they occupied themſelves in ſermons, prayers, 
and cxhortations. Rapturous eeſtacies ſupplied the 
place of ftudy and reflection; and while the zealous * 
devotees poured out their thoughts in unpremeditated 
harangues, they miſtook that eloquence, which to their 
own furpriſe, as well as that of others, flowed in upon 
them, for divine illuminations, and illapſes of the Holy 
Spirit. Wherever they were quartered, they excluded 
the miniſter from his pulpit; and, uſurping his place, 
conveyed their ſentiments to the audience with all the 
authority that followed their power, their valour, and 
their military exploits, united to their apparent zeal 
and fervour. The private ſoldiers were ſeized with the 
ſame ſpirit; and in ſhert, ſuch an enthuſiaſm ſeized the 
whole army as was perhaps ſcarce ever equalled. 

The royaliſts ridiculed this fanaticiſm of the parlia- 
mentary armies, without being ſenſible how much rea- 
ſon they had to dread it. They were at this time e- 
qual, if not ſuperior, in numbers to their enemies ; but 
ſo licentious, that they were become more formidable 
to their friends than their enemies. The commanders 
were moſt of them men of diſſolute characters; in the 
welt eſpecially, where Goring commanded, univerſal 
ſpoil and havock were committed; and the whole coun- 
try was laid waſte by the rapine of the army; ſo that 

the moſt devoted friends both te the church and fate 
wiſhed there for ſuch ſucceſs to the parliamentary forces 
149 as might put an end to theſe diſorders. | 

Royaliſts The natural conſequence of ſuch enthuſiaſm in the 
defeated at parliamentary army, and licentiouſneſs in that of the 
Naicby. king, was, that equal numbers of the latter would no 
longer maintain their ground againſt the former. This 
appeared in the deciſive battle of Naſeby, where the 
forces were nearly equal; but after an obſtinate en- 
gagement, Charles was entirely defeated, 500 of his 
officers and 4.000 private men made priſoners, all his 
artillery and ammunition taken, and his infantry to- 
tally diſperſed; ſo that ſcarce any victory could be more 

complete. 


After this fatal battle, the King retired firſt to Here- 


ſes, was defeated ; and thus the only hope of the royal 


K 4 
ford, then to Abergavenny; and remained ſo 


in Wales, from the vain hope of raiſing a bo 
fantry in theſe quarters already harraſſed and exhauſted 


me time Britaf, Pritain 
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His affairs now, however, went to ruin in all Quarters 
Fairfax retook Leiceſter on the 17th of June. On the 
10® of July, he raiſed the ſiege of Taunton; ang the 
royaliſts retired to Lamport, an open town in the coun. 
ty of Somerſet. Here they were attacked by Fairfay 
and beat from their poſt, with the loſs of 300 kill. 
and 1400 taken priſoners. This was followed by 
the loſs of Bridgewater, which Fairfax took three days 
after; making the garriſon, to the number of 2600 


men, priſoners of war. He then reduced Bath and | . 
Sharburn; and on the 11 of September Briſtol wa Bil - oy 
ſurrendered to him by prince Rupert, though a fey ken. y TW 
days before he had boaſted in a letter to Charles, that . 


he would defend the place for four months. This ſo 
enraged the =” that he immediately recalled all the 
prince's commiſhons, and ſent bim a paſs to go beyond 
ſea. 

The Scots in the mean time, having made themſelyes 
maſters of Carliſle after an obſtinate fiege, marched 
ſouthwards and inveſted Hereford ; but were obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege on the king's approach. And this 
was the lait glimpſe of ſucceſs that attended his arms, 
Having marched to the relief of Cheſter, which was 
anew beſieged by the parliamentary forces under colone| 
Jones, his rear was attacked by Pointz, and an engage- 
ment immediately enſued. While the fight was con- 
tinued with great obſtinacy, and victory ſeemed to in- | 
cline to the royaliſts, Jones fell upon them from the o- L145 
ther fide, and defeated them with the loſs of 600 killed 10 0 fel! 
and 1000 taken priſoners. The king with the remains Charte 10 the 
of his army fled to Newark; and from thence eſcaped 'i* v PF 
to Oxford, where he ſhut himſelf up during the winter 1 
ſeaſon. | X 

After the ſurrender of Briftol, Fairfax and Cromwell, 
having divided their forces, the former marched welt- 
wards in order to complete the conqueſt of Devonſhire 
and Cornwall; the latter attacked the king's garrilons 
which lay the eaſt of Briſtol. Nothing was able to 
ſtand before theſe victorious generals; every town was 
obliged to ſubmit, and every body of troops that pre- 
tended to reſiſt were utterly defeated. At laſt, news 
arrived, that Montroſe himſelf, after ſome more ſueceſ- 
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party was deſtroyed. ; 10 
When that brave general deſcended into the ſouthern o - 
counties, the covenanters, aſſembling their whole force, defcael. 
met him with a numerous army, and gave him battle 
at Kilſyth. Here he obtained his moſt memorable vic- 
tory : 6000 of the covenanters were killed on the ſpot, 
and no remains of an army left them in Scotland. Many 
noblemen, who ſecretly favoured the royal cauſe, now 
declared openly for it, when they ſaw a force able to 
ſupport them. The marquis of Douglas, the carls of 
Annandale and Hartfield, the lords Fleming, Seton, 
Maderty, Carnegy, with many others, flocked to the 
royal ſtandard. Edinburgh opened its gates, and gave 
liberty to all the priſoners there detained by the covc- 
nanters. Among the reſt was lord Ogilvy, ſon to 
Airly, whoſe family had contributed very much to * 
victory gained at Kilfyth.— David Leſſy was 2 
from the army in England, and marched to the relie 


of his diſtreſſed party in Scotland. Montroſe _ 
| 9 | ce 
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3 
ced fill further to the ſouth, allured by the vain hopes, 


both of roubing to arms the earls of Hume, Traquaire, 
ard Roxborough, who had promiſed to join him; and 


of obtaining from England fome ſupply of cavalry, in 


- which he was very deficient. By the negligence of his 


ſeouts, Leſly, at Philip-baugh in the foreſt, ſurprized 
bis army, much diminiſhed in numbers from the deſer- 
tion of the Highlanders, who had retired to the hills, 
according to cultom, to ſecure their plunder. After a 
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The civil war being now over, the king abſolved his 
followers from their allegiance, and the parliament had 
now no enemy to fear but their own troops. From 
this quarter their danger only aroſe; and it was not 
long before they found themſelves in the ſame unfortu— 
nate ſituation to which they had reduced the king. 


The majority of the houſe were preſbyterians, but the 


aro conflict, in which Montroſe exerted great valour, 


his forces were routed by Lefly's cavalry, and he him- 
ſelf forced to fly to the mountains. ; 

Nothing could be more affecting than the ſituation 
in which the king now was. He now reſolved to grant 
the parliament their own terms, and ſent them repeated 
meſſages to this purpoſe, but they never deigned to 
make bim the leaſt reply. At laſt, after reproaching 
him with the blood ſpilt during the war, they told him 
that they were preparing ſome bills, to which, if he 
would conſent, -they would then be able to judge of 
his pacific inclinations. Fairfax, in the mean time, 
was advancing with a victorious army in order to la 
ſiege to Oxford; and Charles, rather than ſubmit to be 
taken captive and led in triumph by his inſolent ſub- 
i-&s, reſolved to give himſelf up to the Scots, who had 
never teſtified ſuch implacable animoſity againſt him, 
and to truſt to their loyalty for the reſt. After paſſing 
through many bye-ways and croſs-roads, he arrived in 
company with only two perſons, Dr Hudſon and Mr 
Aſhburnham, at the Scots camp before Newark, and 
diſcovered himſelf to lord Leven their general. 

The reception he met with was ſuch as might be ex- 
pected from theſe infatuated bigots, deſtitute of every 
principle of reaſon, honour, or humanity. Inſtead of 
endeavouring to alleviate the diſtreſles of their ſovereign, 
they ſuffered him to be inſulted by the clergymen. 
They immediately ſent an account of his arrival to the 
Engliſh parliament, and they as quickly entered into a 
treaty with the Scots about delivering up their priſoner. 
The Scots thought this a proper time for the recovery 
of their arrears due to them by the Engliſh. A great 
deal was really due them, and they claimed mueh more 
than actually belonged to them. At laſt, after various 
cates between them and the parliament, in which they 
pretended to great honour, and inſiſted upon many punc- 
tilios, it was agreed, that, upon payment of 400,000/. 
the Scots ſhould deliver up the king to his enemies; and 
this was cheerfully complied with. Thus the Scots juſt- 
iy fell under the cenſure of having ſold their king who 


had thrown himſelf upon their mercy ; a ſtain peculiar to + 


the nation, and unparalleled in hiſtory either ancient or 
modern, It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the 
infamy of this bargain had ſuch an influence on the Scots 
parliament, that they once voted that the king ſhould 
be protected, and his liberty inſiſted on. But the ge- 
neral aſſembly interpoſed; and pronounced, that as he 
nad refuſed to take the covenant which was preſſed on 
him, it became not the godly to concern themſelves a- 
bout his fortunes. In conſequence of this, the parlia- 
ment were obliged to retract their vote. The king, be- 
ing delivered over to the Engliſh commiſſioners, was 
conducted under a guard to Holdenby in the county of 

orthampton, where he was very rigorouſiy confined ; 
his ancient ſervants being diſmiſſed, himſelf debarred 
from vilits, and all communication cut off with his 


majority of the army were independents. The former, 
ſoon after the retreat of the Scots, ſeeing every thin 
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reduced to obedience, propoſed to diſband a confider- 


able part of the army, and fend the reſt over to Ireland. 
This was by no means reliſhed, and Cromwell took care 
to heighten the diſaffection. Inftead of preparing to 
diſband, therefore, the ſoldiers reſolved to petition ; 
and they began by deſiring an indemnity, ratified by 
the king, for any illegal actions which they might have 
committed during the war. The commons voted that 
this petition tended to introduce mutiny, &c. and threat- 
ened to proceed againſt the promoters of it as enemies 
to the ſtate and diſturbers of the public peace. The 
army now began to ſet up for themſelves. In oppoſi- 
tion to the parliament at Weſtminſter, a military par- 
liament was formed. The principal officers formed a 
council to repreſent the body of peers; the ſoldiers e- 
lected two men out of each company to repreſent the 
commons, and theſe were called the agitators of the 
army; and of this aſſembly Cromwell took care to be a 
member. The new parliament ſoon found many grie- 
vances to be redreſſed; and ſpecified ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable. Ihe commons were obliged to yield to 
every requeſt, and the demands of the agitators roſe in 
proportion. The commons accuſed the army of mutiny 
and ſedition; the army retorted the charge, and alleged 
that the king had been depoſed only to make way for 
their uſurpations. Cromwell, in the mean time, who 
ſecretly conducted all the meaſures of the army, while 
he exclaimed againſt their violence, reſolved to ſeize the 
king's perſon. Accordingly a party of 500 horſe ap- 
peared at Holmby caſtle, under the command of one 
Joyce, originally a taylor, but now a cornet; and by 
this man was the king conducted to the army, who 
were haſtening to their rendezvous at Triplo-heath near 
Cambridge. Next day Cromwell arrived among them, 
where he was received with acclamations of joy, and im- 
mediately inveſted with the ſupreme command. 
The commons now faw the deſigns of the army; but 
it was too late, all reſiſtance was become vain: Crom- 
well advanced with precipitation, and was in a few days 
at St Albans, Even ſubmiſſion was now to no purpoſe; 
the army {till roſe in their demands, in proportion as 
theſe demands were gratified, till at laſt they claimed a 
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right of modelling the whole government, and ſettling 


the nation. h e | 
Cromwell began with accuſing eleven members of the 
houſe, the very leaders of the preſbyterian party, as 
guilty of high treaſon, and being enemies of the army. 
The commons were willing to protect them; but the 
army inſiſting on their diſmiſſion, they voluntarily left 
the houſe. At lat the citizens of London, finding the 
conſtitution totally overturned, and a military deſpotiſin 
beginning to take place, inſtead of the kingly one they 
were formerly afraid of, began to think ſeriouſly of re- 


preſſing the inſolence of the troops. The common coun-' 


cil aſſembled the militia of the city ; the works were 
| 8 R 2 man- 
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hoſtile intentions of the army. Finding that the com- 
mons, in compliance with the requeſt of the army, had 
voted that the city-militia ſhould be diſbanded, the 
multitude roſe, befieged the door of the houſe, and ob- 
liged them to reverſe that vote they had ſo lately paſ- 
ſed. The aſſembly was, of conſequence, divided into 
two parties; the greater part ſiding with the citizens; 
but the minority, with the two ſpeakers at their head, 
were for encouraging the army. Accordingly the two 
ſpeakers, with 62 of the members, ſecretly retired from 
the houſe, and threw themſelves under the protection 
of the army who were then at Hounſſow-heath. They 
were received with ſhouts and acclamat ions; their inte- 
grity was extolled; and the whole force of the ſoldiery, 
to the number of 20,000 men, now moved forward to 
reinſtate them in their places. = 

In the mean time, the part of the houſe which was 
left, reſolved to refit the encroachments of the army. 
They choſe new ſpeakers, gave orders for enliſting 
troops, ordered the train-bands to man the lines; and 
the whole city boldly reſolved to reſiſt the invaſion. 
But this reſolution only held while the enemy was at a 
diſtance; for when Cromwell appeared, all was obedi- 
ence and ſubmiſſion: the gates were opened to the ge- 
neral, who attended the two ſpeakers and the reſt of 
the members peaceably to their habitations. The ele- 
ven impeached members being accuſed as caules of the 
tumult, were expelled; and moſt of them retired to the 
continent. The mayor, ſheriff, and three aldermen, 
were ſent to the tower ; ſeveral citizens, and officers of 
the militia, were committed to priſon ; and, the lines a- 
bout the city levelled with the ground. The command 
of the Tower was given to Fairfax, the general; and 
the parliament ordered him their hearty thanks for diſ- 
obeying their commands. | 

It now only remained to diſpoſe of the king, who 
remained a priſoner at Hampton-court.- The indepen- 
dent army, at the head of whom was Cromwell, on one 
hand; and the preſbyterians, in name of both houſes, 
on the other ; treated with him ſeparately in private. 
He had ſometimes even hopes, that, in theſe ſtruggles 
for power, he might have been choſen mediator in the 
diſpute; and he expected that the kingdom at laſt, be- 


ing ſenſible of the miſeries of anarchy, would of its own 


IST 
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accord be huſhed into its former tranquil condition. 


At this time he was treated with ſome flattering marks 
of diſt inction; he was permitted to converſe with his 
old ſervants; bis chaplains were admitted to attend 
him, and celebrate divine ſervice their own way. But 
the moſt exquiſite pleaſure he enjoyed was in the com- 
pany of his children, with whom he had ſeveral inter- 
views. The meeting on theſe occaſions was fo pathe- 
tic, that Cromwell himſelf, who was once preſent, could 
not help being moved, and was heard to declare, that 
he never beheld ſuch an affecting ſcene before. But 
theſe inſtances of reſpe& were of no long continuance. 
As ſoon as the army had gained a complete victory over 
the houſe of commons, the king was treated not only 
with the greateſt diſreſpect, but even kept in continual 
alarms for his own perſonal ſafety,” The conſequence 
of this was, that Charles at laſt reſolved to withdraw 
himſelf from the kingdom. Accordingly, on the 11h 
of November 1647, attended only by Sir John Berke- 


ley, Aſhburnham, and Leg, he privately left Hamp- 
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manned; and a manifeſto publiſhed, aggravating the 
an hour after; when thoſe who entered his 
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ton court ; and his eſcape was not diſcovere 


d till near Britain. Fritain, 1 


found on the table ſome letters directed to 4 


ment, to the general, and to the officer | 
tended him. All night he travelled thro? . 0 
arrived next day at Tichfield, a ſeat of the earl of South 
ampton, where reſided the counteſs dowager, a wom ö 
of honour, to whom the king knew he might ſafe] *y 
truſt his perſon. Before he arrived at this place % 
had gone to the ſea coaſt: and expreſſed great aux; by 
that a ſhip which he ſeemed to look for, fad not we. 
ved. He could not hope to remain long concealed 2 : 
Tichfield: the queſtion was, what meaſure ſhould next 
be embraced? In the neighbourhood lay the Ifle of He is 
Wight, of which Hammond was governor. This man and cb 
was entirely dependent on Cromwell, which was a very ***" tle 
unfavourable circumſtance : yet becauſe the Joverine Wi 
- ipht, m5 © 
was nephew to Dr Hammond the king's favourite cha. yociation 
plain, and had acquired a good reputation in the arm een the 
it was thought proper to have recourſe to him in the = y 
preſent exigence, when no other rational expedient 2 
could be thought of. Aſhburnham and Berkeley were 
diſpatched to the iſland. They had orders not to in. 
form Hammond of the place where the king lay con- 
cealed, till they had firſt obtained a promiſe of him not 
to deliver up his majeſty, even though the parliament 
and army ſhould require him; but reſtore him to his li. 
berty, if he could not protect him. The promiſe would 
have been but a very ſlender ſecurity : yet even without 
exacting it, Aſhburnham imprudently, if not treach- 
erouſly, brought Hammond to Tichfield ; and the king 
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was obliged to put himſelf. into his hands, and to at- a 
tend him to Cari{broke caſtle in the ifle of Wight, where, re 
though he was received with great demonſtrations of I 
reſpect and kindneſs, he was in reality a priſoner. fi 
While the king continued in this forlorn ſituation, Cone cc 
Cromwell found himſelf upon the point of lofing all the danger th 
fruits of his former ſchemes, by having his own prin- the key be 
ciples turned againſt himſelf. Among the Indepen- 49 to 
dents, who in general were for no eccleſiaſtical ſubor- ni 
dination, a ſet of men grew up called /evellers, who pa 
difallowed all ſubordination whatſoever, and declared in 
that they would have no other chaplain, king, or ge- on 
neral, but Jeſus Chriſt. Though this would have gone 
down very well with Cromwell as long as it was only va 
directed againſt his enemies, he did not ſo well reliſt it in 
when applied to himſelf. Having intimation that the ha 
levellers were to meet at a certain place, he unexpec- ſid 
tedly appeared before them at the head of his red regi- thi 
ment, which had hitherto been deemed invincible. fi rer 
demanded, in the name of God, what theſe meetings vi 
and murmurings meant; he expoſtulated with them in 
upon the danger and conſequence of their precipitant the 
ſchemes, and deſired them immediately to depart. In- Pre 
ſtead of obeying, however, they returned an inſolent wa 
anſwer; e ruſhing on them in a fury, he laid co] 
two of them dead at his feet. His guards diſperſing the 
the reſt, he cauſed ſeveral of them to be hanged upon the 
the ſpot, and ſent others to London; and thus dif- lon 
ſipated a faction no otherwiſe criminal than in having of 
followed his own example. 5 | 156 ang 
Cromwell's authority was greatly increaſed by the H deal and 
laſt mentioned action; but it became irreſiſtible in con- pe | —_ 
ſequence of a new and unexpected addition to bis ſuc- os 


ceſſes. The Scots, perhaps aſhamed of the Wen 
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| ing ſold their king, and ſtimulated farther by the 
2 who took all occaſions to mortify them, 
\iſed an army in his favour, and the chief command 
4 given to the earl of Hamilton; while Langdale, 
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who profeſſed himſelf at the head of the more bigotted 

arty who had taken the covenant, marched at the 
head of his ſeparate body, and both invaded the north 
of England. Though theſe two armies amounted to 
above 20,000 men, yet Cromwell, at the head of 8ooO 
of his hardy veterans, feared not to give them battle. 
He attacked them one after another; routed and diſ- 
erſed them; took Hamilton priſoner; and, following 
his blow, entered Scotland, the government of which 
he ſettled entirely to his ſatisfad ion. An inſurrection 
in Kent was quelled by Fairfax with the ſame eaſe; 
and nothing but ſucceſs attended all this uſurper's at- 

mpts. | 

mation N During theſe contentions, the king, who was kept 
wen the priſoner at Cariſbrook caſtle, continued to negociate 
2 mities of the kingdom. The parliament now faw no 
other method of deſtroying the military power, but to 
depreſs it by the kingly. Frequent propoſals for an ac- 
commodation paſſed between the captive king and the 
commons; but the great obſtacle which had all along 
ſtood in the way, ſtill kept them from agreeing. This was 


ed to alter the liturgy. However, the treaty was ſtill car- 
ried on with vigour, and the parliament for the firſt time 
ſeemed in earneſt to conclude their negociations. But all 
was now too late. The victorious army, with Cromwell 
at their head, advanced to Windſor, and with furious 
remonſtrances began to demand vengeance on the king. 
The unhappy monarch had been lately ſent under con- 
10 finement to that place; and from thence he was now 
*romydl conveyed to Hurſt-caftle in Hampſhire, oppoſite to 
angerfiu the iſle of Wight. The parliament in the mean time 
he ec began to iſſue ordinances for a more effectual oppoſition 
to theſe military encroachments, when they were aſto- 
niſhed by a meſſage from Cromwell, that he intended 
paying them a viſit next day with his whole army ; and 
in the mean time ordering them to raiſe him 40,000 /. 
on the city of London. 
The commons, though deſtitute of all hopes of pre- 


in the face of the whole army to finiſh the treaty they 
had begun with the king. They had taken into con- 
ſideration the whole of his conceſſions ; and though 
they had formerly voted them unſatisfaQory, they now 
renewed the conſultation with great vigour. After a 
violent debate which laſted three days, it was carried 
in the king's favour by a majority of 129 againſt 83, 
that his conceſſions were a foundation for the houſes to 
proceed upon in ſettling the affairs of the nation. This 
was the laſt attempt in his favour; for the next day 
colonel Pride, at the head of two regiments, blockaded 
the houſe; and ſeizing in the paſſage 41 members of 
the preſbyterian party, ſent them to a low room be- 
longing to the houſe, that paſſed by the denomination 
ot Hell. Above 160 members more were excluded; 
and none were allowed to enter but the moſt furious 
and determined of the Independents, in all not exceed- 
ing 60. This atrocious invaſion of parliamentary rights 
We Paſſed by the name of Pride's purge, and 
ne remaining members were called the Rump. Theſe 


1 


with the parliament for ſettling the unſpeakable cala- 


the king's refuſing to aboliſh epiſcopacy, tho'he conſent- 


vatling, had Kill the courage to reſiſt, and to attempt 
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ſoon voted, that the tranſactions of the houſe a few Dritain. 

days before were entirely illegal, and that their gene- | 

ral's conduct was juſt and neceſſary. - - wg7 
Nothing now remained, to complete the wicked- Charge a- 

neſs of this parliament, but to murder the king. In 1 8 

this aſſembly, therefore, compoſed of the moſt obſcure 1 15 

citizens, and officers of the army, a committee was ap- 

pointed to bring in a charge againſt the king ; and 

on their report, a vote paſſed declaring it treaſon in a 

king to levy war againſt his parliament. It was there- 

fore reſolved, that an high court of juſtice ſhould be 

appointed, to try his majeſty for this. new invented 

treaſon. For form's ſake, they defired the concurrence 

of the few remaining lords in the upper houſe ; but 

there was virtue enough left in that body unanimouſly 

to reje& the propoſal. The commons, however, were 

not to be ſtopped by ſo ſmall an obſtacle. They voted 

that the concurrence of the houſe of lords was unneceſ- 

ſary, and that the people were the origin of all juſt 

power. To add to their zeal, a woman of Hereford- 

ſhire, illuminated by prophetical viſions, deſired ad- 

mittance, and communicated a revelation: ſhe pretended 

to have received from heaven. She aſſured them that 

their meaſures were conſecrated from above, and rati- 


* fied by the ſanction of the Holy Ghoſt. This intelli- 


gence gave them great comfort, and much confirmed 
them in their preſent reſolutions. 4 | 
Colonel Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, was com- 
manded to conduct the king from Hurſt-caftle to Wind- 
ſor, and from thence to ; Fog His afflicted ſub- 
jets, who ran to have a ſight of their ſovereign, were 
greatly affected at the change that appeared in his face 
and perſon. He had permitted his beard to grow ; 
his hair was become venerably grey, rather by the 
preſſure of anxiety than the hand of time; while the 
relt of his apparel bore the marks of misfortune and 
decay. He had long been attended by an old decrepid 
ſervant whoſe name was Sir Philip Warwick, who could 
only deplore his maſter's fate without being able to re- 
venge his cauſe. All the exterior ſymbols of ſovereignty | 
were now withdrawn, and his attendants had orders to 
ſerve him without ceremony. He could not, how- 
ever, be perſuaded that his adverſaries would bripg him 
to a formal trial; but he every moment expected to be 
diſpatched by private aſſaſſination. 158 
From the Gch to the 20th of January was ſpent in His trial. 

making preparations for this extraordinary trial. The 
court of juſtice conſiſted of 133 perſons named by the 
commons; but of theſe never above 70 met upon the 
trial, The members were chiefly compoſed of the prin- 
cipal officers of the army, moſt of them of very mean 
birth, together with, ſome of the lower houſe, and a 
few citizens of London. Bradſhaw a lawyer was cho- 
ſen preſident; Coke was appointed ſollicitor for the peo- 
ple of England; Doriſlaus, Steele, and Aſke, were 


named afhiſtants, The court ſat in Weſtminſter-hal). 


When the king was brought forward before the court, 

he was conducted by the mace-bearer to a chair placed 

within the bar. Though long detained a priſoner, 

and now produced as a criminal, he ſtill maintained the 

dignity of a king. His charge was then read by the 

ſolicitor. accuſing him of having been the cauſe of all 

the bloodſhed which followed ſince the commencement 

of the war; after which Bradſhaw directed his diſcourſe 

to him, and told him that the court expected his 2 * 
C 
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The king began his defence with declining the au- 
thority of the court. He repreſented, that having 
been engaged in treaty with his two houſes of parlia- 
ment, and having finiſhed almoſt every article, he ex- 
pected a different treatment from what he had now re- 
_ ceived. He perceived, he ſaid, no appearance of an 
upper houſe, which was neceſſary to conſtitute a juſt 
tribunal. He alleged that he was himſelf the king and 
fountain of law, and conſequently could not be tried 
by laws to which he had never given his aſſent; that 
having been intruſted with the liberties of the people, 
he would not now betray them by recognizing a power 
founded in uſurpation; that he was willing, before a 
proper tribunal, to enter into the particulars of his de- 
fence ; but that before them he muſt decline any apo- 
Jogy for his innocence, leſt he ſhould be confidered as 
the betrayer of, and not a martyr for, the conſtitution. 
Bradſhaw, in order to ſupport the authority of the 
court, infifted, that they had received their authority 
from the people, the ſource of all right. He preſſed 
the king not to deeline the authority of the court that 
was delegated by the commons of England, and inter- 
rupted and over-ruled him in his attempts to reply. In 
this manner the king was three times produced before 
the court, and as often perſiſted in declining its juriſ- 
- diction. The ſourth and laſt time he was brought be- 
fore this ſeif-created tribunal, as he was proceeding 
thither, he was inſulted by the ſoldiers and the mob, 
who cried out, * Juſtice! jultice! Execution! exeeu- 
tion !?? but he continued undaunted. His judges ha- 
ving now examined ſome witneſſes, by whom it was 
proved that the king had appeared in arms againk the 
forces commiſſioned by parliament, they pronounced 
ſentence againſt him, He ſeemed very anxious at this 
time to be admitted to a conference with the two 
houſes, and it was ſuppoſed that he intended to refign 
the crown to his fon ; but the court refuſed compli- 
ance, and conſidered his requeſt as an artifice to delay 
$69. JR. | Cav 3 
He is inſult- The behaviour of Charles under all theſe inſtances of 
ed by the Jow-hred malice was great, firm, and equal. In going 
toldiers. through the hall from this execrable tribunal, the fol. 
diers and rabble were again inſtigated to cry out, Ju- 
ſtice and execution? They reviled him with the mot 
bitter reproaches. Among other inſults, one miſcreant 
preſumed to ſpit in the face of his ſovereign. He pa- 


Britain, 
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tiently bore their inſolence: “Poor ſouls (cried he), 


they would treat their generals in the ſame manner for 
fixpence.” Thoſe of the populace who ſtill retained the 
feelings of humanity expreſſed their ſorrow in ſighs and 


tears. A ſoldier more compaſſionate than the reſt could 


not help imploring a blefling on his royal head. An 
officer overhearing him, ſtruck the honeſt centinel to 
the ground before the king; who could not help ſaying, 
that the puniſhment exceeded the offence, 

At his return to Whitehall, Charles deſired permiſ- 
ſion of the houſe to ſee his children, and to be attended 
in his private devotions by Dr Juxon Jate biſhop of 
London, Theſe requeſts were granted, and alſo three 
days to prepare for execution. Every night between 
his ſentence and execution, the king ſlept ſound as uſual, 
though the noiſe of the workmen employed in framin 

166 the ſcaffold continually reſounded in his ears. The fatal 
His execu- morning being at laſt arrived, he roſe early; and call- 
tion, ing one of his attendants, he bad him employ more 
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than uſual care in dreſſing him, and preparino h: 
ſo great a ſolemnity. The ſtreet before ey wn britain 
the place deitined for his execution; for it was 1 
ed that this ſhould increaſe the ſeverity of his unilh. 
ment. He was led through the banqueting-houſ. to the 163. 
ſeaffold adjoining to that editice, attended by his fe 1 
and ſervant biſhop Juxon, a man of the ſame mild 1 b is 
Ready virtues with his maſter. The ſcaffold, which wa ; p 
covered with black, was guarded by a regiment of fol. 
diers under the command of colonel Tomlinſon : 3 
on it were to be ſeen the block, the ax, and 43% exe. 
cutioners in maſques. The people, in crowds, ſtood at 
a greater diſtance. The king ſurveyed all theſe ſolemn 
preparations with calm compoſure z and, as he could 
not expect to be heard by the people at a diſtance, he 
addreſſed himſelf to the few perſons who ſtood 006] 
him. He there juſtified his own innocence in the late 
fatal wars: he obſerved, that he had not taken arms till 
after the parliament bad ſhewn him the example; and 
that he had no other object in his warlike preparations, 
than to preſerve that authority entire which had becn 
tranſmitted to bim by his anceſtors. But, though inno- ain 
cent towards his people, he acknowledged the equity au, 
of his execution in the eyes of his Maker: he owned be pu- 
that be was juſtly puniſhed for having conſented to the 
execution of an unjuſt ſentence againſt the earl of Straf. 
ford. He forgave all his enemies; exhorted the people 
to return to their obedience, and acknowledge his fon 
as his ſucceſſor; and ſignified his attachment to the 
Proteſtant religion as profeſſed by the church of Eng- 
land. So ſtrong was the impreſſion made by his dying 
words on thoſe who could hear him, that colonel Tom- 
linſon himſelf, to whoſe care he had been committed, 


ain. 


] 
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holding up the head, exclaimed, This is the head of 
of a traitor.“ bears ally fork " 
It is impoſſible to deferibe the grief, indignation, Grid 


* 


ſorrow, but throughout the whole nation, as ſoon as 
the report of this fatal execution was conveyed to them, 
Each blamed himſelf either with active diſloyalty to 
the king, or a paſſive compliance with his deſtroyers. 
The very pulpits that uſed to reſound with inſolence 
and ſedition were now bedewed with tears of unfeigned 
repentance; and all united in their deteſtation of thoſe 
dark hypocrites who, to ſatisfy their own enmity, in. 
volved a whole nation in the guilt of treaſon, —Charlss 
was executed on the zoth of January 1649, ia the 49 
year of his age, and 24" of his reign. He was of 3 
middling &ature, robuſt, and well-proportioned. Hi 
viſage was pleaſant, but melancholy ; and it 18 probable 
that the continual troubles in which he was involved 
might have made that impreſſion on his countenance: 4 
It being remarked, that the king, the moment be- ws. 
fore he ſtretched out his neck to the executioner, bad Ty 
ſaid to Juxon, with a. very earneſt aecent, the ſingle n 
word REMEMBER; great myſteries were ſuppoſed to be 
concealed under that word; and the generals vehe- 
mently inſiſted with the prelate that be ſhould 1. 
them of the king's meaning. Juxon told them, that tlie 
king, having frequently charged him to inculcate = 
his ſon the forgiveneſs of his murderers, had taken 1, 
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opportunity in the laſt moment of his life, when by 
| commands, 
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to raiſe the Highlanders in the royal cauſe; and, bein 
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commands, he ſuppoſed, would be regarded as facred 


ad inviolable, to reiterate that deſire; and that his 
mild ſpirit thus terminated its preſent courſe by an act 


of henevolence to his greateſt enemies. 


The diſſolution of the monarchy in England ſoon 
followed the death of the monarch. When the peers 
met on the day appointed in their adjournment, they 
entered upon buſineſs; and ſent down ſome votes to 
be commons, of which the latter deigned not to take 
the leaſt notice. In a few days after, the commons 
voted, that the houſe of lords was uſeleſs and danger- 
ous; for which reaſon it was aboliſhed. "They voted it 
high treaſon to acknowledge Charles Stuart, fon of the 
late king, as ſucceſſor to the throne, A oreat ſeal 
was made: on one fide of which were engraven the 
arms of England and Ireland, with this inſcript ion, 
« The great ſeal of England.” On the reverſe was re- 

-cſented the houſe of commons fitting, with this mot- 
to: « On the ſirſt year of freedom, by God's bleſſing 
reſtored, 1648.“ The forms of all public buſineſs were 
changed from being tranſacted in the king's name, to 
that of the keepers of the liberties of England. The court 
of king's bench was called the court of public bench. 
Nay, ſo cautious on *this head, it is ſaid, were {ome of 
the republicans, that, in reciting the Lord's prayer, 
they would not ſay, „thy kingdom,” but © thy common- 
avcalth, come.“ The king's ſtatue in the exchange was 
thrown down; and on the pedeſtal theſe words were 
inſcribed: Exit tyrannus, regum ultimus ; * The ty- 
rant is gone, the laſt of the kings.” The commons, it 
is ſaid, intended to bind the princeſs Elizabeth appren- 
tice to a button- maker; the duke of Glouceſter was to 
be taught ſome other mechanical employment : but the 
former ſoon died, of grief, as is ſuppoſed, for her fa- 
ther's tragical end; the latter was ſent beyond ſea by 
Cromwell. E 

The commons next proceeded to puniſh thoſe who 
had been molt remarkable for their attachment to their 
late ſovereign. The duke of Hamilton, lord Capel, and 
the earl of Holland, were condemned and executed; 
the earl of Norwich and Sir John Owen were alſo con- 
demned, and afterwards pardoned. Thele executions 
irritated the Scots: their loyalty began to return; and 
the inſolence of the independents, with their victories, 
inflamed them ſtill more. They determined, therefore, 
to acknowledge prince Charles for their king, but at 
ine ſame time to abridge his power by every limitation 
which they had attempted to impoſe on his father. 

Charles, after the death of his father, having paſſed 
ſome time at Paris, and finding no likelihood of aſſiſt- 
ance from that quarter, was glad to accept of any con- 
ditions. The Scots, however, while they were thus pro- 
feſſing loyalty to their king, were nevertheleſs cruelly 
punithing his adherents. Among others, the brave mar- 
qus of Montroſe was taken Priſoner, as he endeavoured 


brought to Edinburgh, was hanged on a gibbet 3o feet 
high, then quartered, and his limbs ſtuek up in the 
Principal towns of the kingdom. Vet, notwithſtandin 

all this ſeverity, Charles ventured into Scotland, and 
bad the mortiſication to enter the gate of Edinburgh 
” the limbs of that faithful adherent were ſtill ex- 
The young king ſoon found that he had only ex- 
changed his exile for impriſonment. He was ſurrounded 
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and inceſſantly importuned by the fanatical clergymen, E. itain. 
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who, having brought royalty under their feet, were re- 


ſolved to keep it ſtill ſubſervient, and to trample upon 


it with all the contumely of upſtarts. Charles pretended 
to give ear to their diſcourſes; but, however, made an 
attempt to eſcape. He was overtaken and brought 
back; when he owned the great neſs of his fault, and 


teſtified his repentance for. what he had done. Cromwell, Cromwell's 


in the mean time, who had been appointed by the par- 
lament to command the army in Ireland, proſecuted 
the war in that kingdom with his uſual ſucceſs. He 
had to encounter the royaliſts commanded by the duke 
of Ormond, and the native Iriſh led on by. O Neal. 
Theſe troops he quickly overcame; and moſt of the 
towns, intimidated by his cruelty, opened their gates 
at his approach. He was on the point of reducing the 
whole kingdom, when he was recalled by the parlia- 
ment to defend his country againſt the Scots, who 


had raiſed a conſiderable army in ſupport of the royal 
cauſe, 


On the return of Cromwell to England, he was cho. Infatuation 
ſen commander in chief of the parliamentary forces, in of the Scots. 


the room of Fairfax, who declined oppoſing the preſ- 
byterians. The new general immediately ſet forward 
for Scotland with an army of 16,000 men, where he 
was oppoſed by general Leſly, who formed an excel- 
lent plan for his own defence. This prudent com- 
mander, knowing his men to be inferior in wlour and 
diſcipline, however ſuperior in numbers, t& thoſe of 
Cromwell, kept himſelf carefully in his intref chments, 
At laſt Cromwell was drawn into a very diſadvan- 
tageous poſt near Dunbar, where his antagoci& waited 
dents to take advantage of him. From chis im- 
minent danger, however, he was delivered by tht mad- 
neſs of the Scots. clergy. They, it ſeems,” had- been 
wreſtling in prayer with the Lord night and day, #»d 
at Jaſt fancied that they had obtained the ſuperiority: 
Revelations were made them, that the heretical army, 
together with Agag their general, would be delivered 
into their hand. Upon the affurances of theſe viſions, 
they obliged their general to deſcend into the plain, 
and give the Engliſh battle. When Cromwell ſaw this 
mad action, he aſſured his followers, that the Lord had 


LY 
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ſucceſs in 
Ireland! 


168 


169 


delivered them into his hands, and ordered bis army to They are 


ſing pſalms, as if alrcady certain of victory. The Scots, br 


though double the number of the Engliſh, were ſoon 
put to flight, and purſued with great flaughter, while 
Cromwell did not loſe in all above 40 men. e 
After this defeat, Charles put himſelf at the head of 
the remains of his army; and theſe he further ſtrength- 
ened by the royaliſts, who bad been for ſome time ex- 
cluded from his ſervice by the covenanters. He was ſo 
cloſely purſued by Cromwell, however, that he ſoon 
found it impoſſible to maintain his army. Obſerving, 
therefore, that the way was open to England, he im- 


g mediately directed his march towards that country, 


where he expected to be reinforced by all the royaliſts 
in that part of the kingdom. In this, however, he was 
deceived: the Engliſh, terrified at the name of his op- 
ponent, dreaded to join him. But his mortification was 
greatly increaſed, when at Worceſter he was informed, 
that Cromwell was marching with haſty ſtrides from 


Cromwell. 


I70 


Scotland with an army of 40,000 men. This news was Charles de- 


ſcarcely arrived, when Cromwell himſelf was there. He feated at 
fell upon the town on all ſides: the whole Scots army Worcelter, 
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was either killed or taken priſoners; and the king him- 
ſelf, having given many proofs of perſonal valour, was 
obliged to fly. h | 

The young king now entered upon a ſcene of ad- 
ventures the moſt romantic that can be imagined. Af- 
ter his hair was cut off, the better to diſguiſe his per- 
ſon, he worked for ſome days in the habit of a peaſant, 
cutting faggots in a wood. He next made an attempt 
to retire into Wales, under the conduct of one Pendrel, 
a poor farmer, who was ſincerely attached to his cauſe. 
In this attempt, however, he was diſappointed; every 
paſs being guarded to prevent their eſcape. Being ob- 
liged to return, he met one colonel- Careleſs, who 
had eſcaped the carnage at Worceſter. In his company 
the king was obliged to climb a ſpreading oak; among 
the thick branches of which they ſpent the day toge- 
ther, while they heard the ſoldiers of the enemy in 
purſuit of them below. From thence he paſſed with 
imminent danger, feeling all the varieties of famine, fa- 
tigue, and pain, till he arrived at the houſe of colonel 
Lane, a zealous royaliſt in Staffordſhire. There he de- 
liberated about the means of eſcaping into France; and 
Briſtol being ſuppoſed the propereſt port, it was reſol- 
ved that he ſhould ride thither before this gentleman's 
ſiſter, on a viſit to one Mrs Norton, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of that city. During this journey, he 
every day met with perſons whoſe faces he knew, and 
at one Ume paſſed through a whole regiment of the 
enemy's army. 

When, they arrived at Mrs Norton's, the firſt perſon 
they ſaw was one of his own chaplains ſitting at the 
door, avi amuſing himſelf with ſeeing people play at 
bowls., The king, after having taken proper care of his 
horſe in the ſtable, was ſhewn to an apartment which 
Mrs Lane had provided for him, as it was ſaid he had 


che ague. The butler, however, being ſent to him with 


{ſome refreſhment, no ſooner beheld his face, which was 
very pale with anxiety and fatigue, than he recollected 
his king and maſter; and, falling on his knees, while the 


| tears ſtreamed down his cheeks, cried out, © I am re- 


Joiced to ſee your majeſty.” The king was alarmed ; 
but made the butler promiſe that he would keep the 
ſecret from every mortal, even from his maſter; and the 
honeſt ſervant punctually obeyed him. . 

No ſhip being found that would for a month ſet ſail 
from Briſtol either for France or Spain, the king was 


_ obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage. He therefore re- 


| Paired to the houſe of colonel Wyndham in Dorſet- 


Mire, where he was cordially received. His mother, a 
venerable matron, ſeemed to think the end of her life 
nobly rewarded in having it in her power to give pro- 
tection to her king. She expreſſed no diſſatisfaction at 
having loſt three ſons and one grandchild in the defence 
of his cauſe, ſince ſhe was honoured in being inſtrumen- 
tal in his own preſervation. - Wo 
Purſuing from thence his journey to the ſea-fide, he 
once more had a very narrow eſcape at a little inn, 
where he ſet up for the night. The day had been ap- 
inted for a ſolemn faſt ; and a fanatical weaver, who 
had been a ſoldier in the parliamentary army, was 
preachung againſt the king in a little chapel frontin 
the houſe. Charles, to avoid ſuſpicion, was himſelf 
among the audience. It happened that a ſmith, of the 
ſame principles with the weaver, had been examinin 
the horſes belonging to the paſſengers, and came to s 
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been impoſſible for him to eſcape. After 41 days con- 


Holland, was aſſaſſinated by one of the royal party 
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ſure the preacher, that he knew by the faſhion of the 


ſhoes, that one of the ſtrangers horſes cam Dri, Ritain, 
north. 'The preacher — affirmed, —_ => C 7 
horſe could belong to no other than Charles Stu 
and inſtantly went with a conſtable to ſearch the * 
But Charles had taken timely precautions, and left 4 
inn before the conſtable's arrival. | : 

At Shoreham, in Suſſex, a veſſel was at la 
in which he embarked. He was known to 


that, if he had not ſet ſail at that critical mome 


m 
ſt found, He eſcapes 
{o many, © Trance, 


nt, it had 


cealment, he arrived ſafely at Feſchamp in Normand 
No leſs than 40 men and women had, at different times, 
been privy to his eſcape. TEEN 
Cromwell in the mean time returned in triumph ; roms | 
and his firſt care was to depreſs the Scots, on account treats Sf 
of their having with/lood the work o, the goſpel as he val 
called it. An act was paſſed for aboliſhing royalty in dna 
Scotland, and annexing that kingdom as a conquered ""Y 
province to the Engliſh commonwealth, It was em. 
powered, however, to ſend ſome members to the Eng. 
liſh parliament. Judges were appointed to diſtribute 
juſtice; and the people of that country, now freed 
from the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtics, were not much 
diffatisfied with the government. . 
All parts of the Britiſh dominions being now redu- W. 
ced to perfect fubjection to the parliament, they next the Da 
reſolved to chaſtiſe the Dutch, who had given but very 
Night cauſes of complaint. It happened that one Dr 
Doriſlaus, who was of the number of the late king's 
judges, being ſent by the parliament as their envoy to 


who had taken refuge there. Some time after, alſo, Mr 
St John, appointed their ambaſſador to that court, was 
inſulted by the friends of the prince of Orange. Theſe 
were thought ſufficient reaſons: for a declaration of war 
againſt the Hollanders by the commonwealth of Eng- 
land. The parliament's chief dependence lay in the ac- - 
tivity and courage of Blake their admiral ; who, though 
he had not embarked in naval command till late in 15 : 
yet ſurpaſſed all that went before him in courage and 
dexterity. On the other ſide, the Dutch oppoſed to 
him their famous admiral Van 'Tromp, to whom their 
country never ſince produced an equal. Many were the 
engagements between theſe celebrated admirals, and 
various was their ſucceſs, Several dreadful encounters 
ſerved rather to ſhew the excellency of the admirals, 
than to determine their fuperiority. At laft the Dutch, 
who felt many great difadvantages by the Joſs « 
their trade, and by the total ſofpenton of their fiſheries, 
were willing to treat of a peace, The parliament, how- 
ever, gave but a very unfavourable anſwer, They fiu- 
died to keep their navy on foot as long as they could; 
rightly judging, that, while the force of the nation Vi 
exerted by ſea, it would diminiſh the formidable pov® 
of Cromwell by land. 7 
This great aſpirer, however, quickly perceived the 30 
deſigns; and therefore, ſecure in the attachment 0 fiat 
the army, reſolved to ſeize the ſovereign power. At fn 
perſuaded the officers to preſent a petition for payment 
of arrears, and redreſs of grievances. His orders were 
obeyed: a petition was drawn up and preſented, in 
which the officers, after demanding their arrears, de- 
ſired the parliament to conſider how many years! p 
had ſat, and what pretenſions they had former) ” 
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, of their deſigns to new-model the houſe, and eſtabliſh 
1 freedom on its broadeſt baſis. They alleged, that it 
was now full time to give place to others; and however 
meritorious their actions might have been, yet the reſt 
of the nation had ſome right, in their turn, to manifeſt 
their patriotiſm in defence of their country. The 
houſe was higbly olended : they appointed a committee 
to prepare an act, ordaining that all perſons who pre- 
ſented ſuch petitions for the future ſhould be deemed 
guilty of high treaſon. To this the officers made a 
very warm remonſtrance, and the parliament as angry 
a reply. Cromwell, being informed of this altercation, 
ſtarted up in the utmolt ſeeming fury, and turning to 
major Vernon, cried out, that he was compelled to 
do a thing that made the very hair of his head ſtand on 
end.“ Then, haſtening to the houſe with 300 ſol- 
diers, and with the marks of violent indignation on his 
countenance, he entered, took his place, and attended 
to the debates for ſome time. When the queſtion was 
ready to be put, he ſuddenly ſtarted up, and began to 
load the parliament with the vileſt reproaches for their 
tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and robbery of the pu- 
blic. Upon which, ſtamping with his foot, which was 


mediately filled with armed men. Then, addreſſing 
himſelf to the members, “For ſhame, (ſaid he), get 


will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. You are no 
longer a parliament ; I tell you, you are no longer a 
parliament ; the Lord has done with you.“ Sir Harry 
Vane exclaiming againſt this conduct, “ Sir Harry ! 
(cries Cromwell with a loud voice), O Sir Harry Vane! 
The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane !”” Taking 
hold then of one of the members by his cloak, © Thou 
art a whoremaſter,”” cries he; to another, Thou art 
an advlterer ;”?%- to a third, Thou art a drunkard;“ to 
a fourth, + Thou art a glutton, &c.“ It is you, 
(continued he to the members), that have forced me 
upon this. 1 have ſought the Lord night and day, 
that he would rather ſlay me than put me upon this 
work.” Then, pointing to the mace, © Take away 
that bauble,” cried he: after which, turning out all 
the members, and clearing the hall, he ordered the doors 
to be locked; and putting the keys in his pocket, re- 
turned to Whitehall, 

Thus, the whole civil and military power centered 
in Crorawell, who by this bold tranſaction became, in 
elfect, king of Great Britain, with uncontroulable au- 
tority. Being willing, however, to amuſe the peo- 
ple with the form of a commonwealth, he propoſed to 
give his ſubjects a parliament 3 but ſuch an one as 
ould. be altogether obedient to his commands. For 
this purpoſe it was decreed, that the ſovereign power 
ſhould be velted in 144 perſons, under the denomina- 
tion cf a parliament ; and he undertook to make the 
choice himſelf, The perſons pitched upon were the 
loweſt, meaneſt, and moſt ignorant among the citizens, 
and the very dregs of the fanatics. To go further than 
others in the abſurdities of fanaticiſm was the chief 
qualification upon which each of theſe valued himſelf. 
Their very names, borrowed from ſcripture, and ren- 
dered ridiculous by their miſapplication, ſerved to 
ſhew their exceſs of folly. One of them particularly, 
ao was called Praiſe-God Barebone, a canting leather- 


eller, gave his name to this odd aſſembly, and it was 
Vor. II. 
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the tignal for the ſoldiers to enter, the place was im- 


you gone. Give place to honeſter men; to thoſe who 


B R 1 
called Barebones parliament. They were chiefly com- Britain. 
poſed of Antinomians; a ſect that, after receiving the 
ſpirit, ſuppoſed themſelves incapable of error; and the 
fifth- monarchy- men, who every hour expected Chriſt's 
ſecond coming on earth. They began by chuſing 
eight of their tribe to ſeek the Lord in prayer, while 
the reſt calmly ſat down to deliberate upon the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the clergy, the univerſities, and courts of ju— 
ſtice; and inſtead of all this, it was their intent to ſub- | 
ſtitute the law of Moſes. t73 

It was impoſſible ſuch a legiſlature as this could Who ore a- 
ſtand; even the vulgar began to exclaim againſt it, and wy turned 
Cromwell himſelf to be aſhamed of their abſurdities. 
He had carefully choſen many perſons among them 
who were entirely devoted to his intereſts, and theſe 
he commanded to diſmiſs the aſſembly. Theſe accord- 
ingly met by concert earlier than the reſt of their fra- 
ternity z and obſerving to each other that this parlia- 


ment had fat long enough, they haſtened to Cromwell, 


with Rouſe their ſpeaker at their head, and into his 
hands reſigned the authority with which he had inveſted 

them. Cromwell accepted their reſignation with plea- 

ſure ; but being told that ſome of their number were 
refractory, he tent colonel White to clear the houſe of 

ſuch as ventured to remain there. 'They had placed 

one Moyer in the chair by the time that the colonel 

had arrived; and he being aſked by the colonel what 

they did there, . very gravely, That they 

were ſeeking the Lord. «© Then you may go elſe- 
where, (cried White) ; for, to my certain knowledge, 

the Lord hath not been here theſe many years.“ 159 

The ſhadow of a parliament being thus diſſolved, the Cromwell 


| officers, by their own authority, declared Cromwell declared 


protector of the commonwealth of England. This: Fee. 
mayor and aldermen were fent for to give ſolemnity 
to his appointment, and he was inſtituted into bis 
new office at Whitchall, in the palace of the kings of 
England. He was to be addreſſed by the title of Figh- 
neſs ; and his power was proclaimed in London, and 
other parts of the kingdom. It was now, indeed, in 
a great meaſure neceſſary that ſome perſon ſhould take 
the ſupreme command ; for affairs were brought into 
ſuch a ſituation, by the furious animoſities of the con- 
tending parties, that nothing but abſolute power could 
prevent 2 renewal of former bloodſhed and confution. 185 
'The government of the kingdom was adjuſted in the He ſettles 
following manner. A council was appointed, which the govern- 
was not to exceed 21, nor to be under 13 perſons. 8 
Theſe were to enjoy their offices for life, or during 
good behaviour; and, in cafe of a vacancy, the remains 
ing members named three, of whom the protector choſe 
one. The protector was appointed the ſupreme magi- 
ſtrate of the commonwealth, with ſuch powers as the 
king was poſſeſſed of. The power of the ſword was 
veſted in him jointly with the parliament when fitting, 
or with the council at others. He was obliged to ſum- 
mon a parliament once every three years, and to allow 
them to fit five months without adjournment. A ſtand- 
ing army was eſtabliſhed of 20,000 foot, and 10,000 
horſe; and funds were aſſigned for their ſupport. The 
protector enjoyed his office for life; and on his death, 
his place was to be ſupplicd by the council. Of all theſe 
clauſes the ſtanding army was ſufficient for Cromwell's 
purpoſe ; for, while poſſeſſed of that inſtrument, he 
could mould the reſt of the a to his pleaſure 
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at any time. He choſe his council from among his of- 
ficers, who had been the companions of his dangers 
and victories, to each of whom he aſſigned a penſion 
of 1000 /. a- year. He took care to have his troops, 
upon whoſe fidelity he depended for ſupport, paid a 
month in advance ; the magazines were alſo well pro- 
vided, and the public treaſure managed with frugality 
and care; while his activity, vigilance, and reſolution, 
were ſo well exerted, that he diſcovered every conſpi- 
racy againſt his perſon, and every plot for an inſurrec- 
tion, before they took effect. | 

Thus Cromwell continued to govern, though with- 
out aſſuming the title of ig, in as abſolute a manner 
as the moſt deſpotic prince in Europe. As he was 
feared at home, ſo he made himſelf reſpected abroad. 
The Dutch, having been humbled by repeated defeats, 
were obliged to ſue for peace. Cromwell obliged them 
to pay deference to the Britiſh flag. He compelled 
them to abandon the intereſts of the king, to pay 
85,000 J. as an indemnification for former expences, 
and to reſtore to the Engliſh Eaſt India company a 
part of thoſe dominions which they had been dif- 
poſſeſſed of by the Dutch during the former reign. 
The miniſtry of France thought proper to pay defe- 
rence to the imperious character of the protector; and 
he having lent that court a body of 6000 men to at- 
tack the Spaniſh dominions in the Netherlands, - who 


obtained a fignal victory, the French put Dunkirk in- 


to his hands as a reward for his attachment. By means 
of the celebrated admiral Blake he humbled Spain pro- 
digiouſly, as alſo the Algerines and Tuneſines. Penn 
and Venables, two other admirals, made an attempt on 
the iſland of Hiſpaniola ; but failing of this, they ſteered 
to Jamaica, which was ſurrendered to them without a 
blow. Yet ſo little was thought of the importance of 
this conqueſt, that, on their return, the two admirals 
were committed to the tower, on account of the failure 
of the principal object of their equipment. 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that a numerous ſtanding. 


army could be maintained, and ſo many foreign wars 
carried on, without incurring extraordinary expences. 
The protector's revenues were {o much exhauſted, that 
he was obliged to have recourſe to methods which he 
probably would not have choſen, had he not been driven 
to them by neceſſity. One or two conſpiracies entered in- 
to by the royaliſts, which were detected and puniſhed, 
ſerved him as a pretence to lay a heavy tax upon all 
that party, of the tenth penny on all their poſſeſſions. 
In order to raiſe this oppreſſive impoſition, ten major- 


generals were inſtituted, who divided the whole king- 


dom into ſo many military juriſdictions. Theſe men 
had power to ſubject whom they pleaſed to this tax, 
and to impriſon ſuch as denied their juriſdiction. Un- 
der colour of theſe powers they exerciſed the moſt ar- 
bitrary authority; the people had no protection againſt 
their exactions; the very maſk of liberty was thrown 
off, and all property was at the diſpoſal of a military 
tribunal. It was in vain that the nation cried out for 
a free parliament. Cromwell aſſembled one in conſe- 
quence of their clamours ; but as ſpeedily diſſolved it 
when he found it refractory to his commands. At laſt, 
as parliaments were always held in ſuch eſtimation by 
the people, he reſolved to give them one, but ſuch as 
ſhould be entirely of his own chuling, and chiefly com- 
poſed of his creatures, Leſt any of a different com- 
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plexion ſhould enter the houſe, guards were placed 
the door, and none admitted but ſuch as produced 
warrant from his council, | 

The principal defign of convening this aſſembl 
that they ſhould offer him the crown, with the 
king, and all the other enſigus of royalty, His crea 
tures, therefore, took care to infinuate the confubon 


there was in legal proceedings without the name of a 
king; that no man was acquainted with the extent or 
limits of the preſent magiſtrates authority, but thoſe 
of a king had been well aſcertained by the experience 
of ages: The motion was at laſt formally made in the 


houſe, eaſily carried through, and nothing was now 
wanting but Cromwell's own conſent to have his name 
enrolled among the kings of England. This conſent 
however, he never had reſolution enough to give. His 
doubts continued for ſome days; and the conference 
carried on with the members who made him the offer 
ſo far as it is on his part intelligible, ſeems to argue 
that he was deſirous of being compelled to accept the 


offer: however, the conference ended in his total re. 


fuſal. 3) 

With all theſe proffered honours, and with all his 
deſpotic power, the fituation of Cromwell was far from 
being enviable. Perhaps no ſituation, however mean, 
or loaded with contempt, could be more truly diſtreſs. 
ful than his, at the time the nation was loading him 
with congratulations and addreſſes. He had at laſt 
rendered himſelf hateful to every party, and he owed 
his ſafety to their mutual hat red and diffidence of one 
another. His arts of diſſimulation were exhauſted; 
none could be deceived by them; even thoſe of his own 
party and principles diſdaining the uſe to which he had 
converted his zeal and profeſſions. Though the whole 
nation filently deteſted his adminiſtration, he had not 
been completely wretched if he could have found do- 
meſtic conſolation. But even his own family had em- 
braced republican principles with ſo much vehemence, 
that they could not without indignation behold him in- 
veſted with uncontroulable power; and Mrs Claypole, 
his favourite daughter, upbraided him, on her death- 
bed, with all the crimes which led him to trample on 
the throne. To add to all this, not only were conſpi- 
racies formed againſt him, but he was at laſt taught 
upon reaſoning principles, that his death was not only 
defirable, but his aſſaſſination would be meritorious. 


A book was publiſhed by colonel Titus, a man who 


had formerly been attached to his cauſe, entitled Kill- 
ing no murder. Of all the pamphlets that appeared at 
that time, or perhaps of thoſe - that have fince ap- 
peared, this was the moſt eloquent and maſtery. Crom- 
well read it, and is ſaid never to have ſmiled afterwards. 

The uſurper now found, that the grandeur to which 
he had ſacrificed his former tranquillity was only an in- 
let to freſh inquietudes. He was haunted with perpe- 
tual fears of aſſaſſination. He wore armour under his 
clothes, and always kept piſtols in his pockets. His 
aſpect was clouded by a ſettled gloom, and he regarded 
every ſtranger with ſuſpicion. He was always at- 
tended by a numerous guard, and travelled in a bur!y- 
He never returned from any place by the road he went; 
and never ſleeped above three nights together in the 
ſame chamber. 
of horror and anxiety by a tertian ague, of which be 


died September 3a, 1658, alter having uſurped the 85 
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ine years. ; 
oy LES was ſucceeded in his office of pro- 
159 tector by his ſon Richard, who immediately called a 
e parliament. To this aſſembly the army preſented a re- 
. monftrance, defiring ſome perſon for their general in 
2 whom they could confide. The houſe voted ſuch meet- 
ings and remonſtrances unlawful: upon which the of- 
ſeers, ſurrounding Richard's houſe, forced him to diſ- 
ſolve the parliament; and ſoon after he ſigned an ab- 
106. dication of the government. His younger brother 
Henry, who had been appointed to the command in 
Ireland, followed Richard's example, and reſigned his 
commiſſion without ſtriking a blow. ; 
6 ba- The officers, thus left at liberty, reſolved to reſtore 
ume te- the ramp parliament as it was called, conſiſting of that 
ſacl remnant of a parliament which had condemned Charles. 
They were no ſooner reinſtated in their authority, how- 
ever, than they began to humble the army by caſhier- 
ing ſome of the officers, and appointing others on 
whom they could have more dependence. The officers 
immediately reſolved to diſſolve the aſſembly. Lambert, 


Pritains 


% troops; and placing them in the ſtreets which led to 
mm ſolved Welitminſter-hall, when the ſpeaker Lenthall proceeded 
= he in his carriage to the houſe, he ordered the horſes to be 
nn, „% turned, and very civilly conducted him home. The other 

.- members were likewiſe intercepted ; and the army re- 
turned to their quarters to obſerve a ſolemn faſt, which 
generally either preceded or attended their outrages. 
„ A committee was then elected, of 23 perſons; of whom 


tary g- ſeven were officers. Theſe they pretended to inveſt with 


PUind. eſtabliſhed, which gave the nation a proſpect of endleſs 
9g ſervitude and tyranny without redreſs. 
ral Upon hearing that the officers had by their own au- 
bas, thority diſſolved the parliament, general Monk, who 
teſted againſt the meaſure, and reſolved to defend the 
national privileges. As ſoon as he put his army in mo- 
tion, he found himſelf eagerly ſought after by all par- 
ties; but ſo cautious was he of declaring his mind, 
that, till the very laſt, it was impoſſible to know which 
fide he deſigned to take. A. remarkable inſtance of this 
cautious behaviour was, that, when his own brother 
came to him with a meſſage from lord Granville in the 
name of the king, he refuſed all converſation with him 
upon hearing that he had told his errand to Mr Price, 
the general's own chaplain, and a man of known pro- 
bity and honour, | ; | | 
Hearing that the officers were preparing an army to 
oppoſe him, Monk amuſed them with negociations z 
and the people, finding themſelves not entirely defence- 
* pn leſs, began to declare for a free parliament. The Rump, 
| © finding themſelves invited alſo by the navy and part of 
the army, again ventured to reſume their ſeats, and to 
thunder votes in their turn againſt the officers and that 
part of the army by which they had been ejected. 
Without taking any notice of Lambert, they ſent or- 
ders to the troops to repair immediately to the garri- 
ſons appointed for them. The ſoldiers obeyed ; and 
Lambert at laſt found himſelf deſerted by his whole 
army. Monk in the mcan time proceeded with his 
amy to London, The gentry, on his march, flocked 
round him with addreſſes expreſſing their deſire of a 
new parliament ; but that general, ſtill continuing his 
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one of the general officers, drew up a choſen body of | 


ment ſovereign authority; and a military government was 


was then in Scotland with 8000 veteran troops, pro- 


3 


inflexible taciturnity, at laſt came to St Alban's, with- Britain. 
in a few miles of the capital, leaving all the world in 
doubt as to his motives and deſigns. Here he ſent the 
parliament a meſſage, deſiring them to remove ſuch 
forces as remained in London to country quarters. 
Some of the regiments willingly obeyed this order; 
and ſuch as did not, Monk turned out by force: after 196 
which he took up his quarters with his army in Weſt— —_ es 
minſter. The houſe voted him thanks for his ſervices : ters 1 Weſt 
he defired them to call a free parliament; and this ſoon minſter. 
inſpired the citizens to refuſe ſubmiſſion to the preſent 
government. They reſolved to pay no taxes until the 
members formerly excluded by colonel Pride ſhould be 197 
replaced. For this they were puniſhed by Monk, at the Puniſhes the 
defire of the parliament. He arrefted 11 of the moſt 22 N 
obnoxious of the common- council; broke the gates ni 
and portcullifes ; and, having expoſed it to the ſcorn 
and contempt of all who hated it, he returned in tri- 
umph to his quarters at Weſtminſter. The next day, 
however, he made an apology for this conduct, and pro- 
miſed for the future to co-operate with the mayor and 
common-council in ſuch ſchemes as they ſhould approve. 198 
The commons were now greatly alarmed. They Reſtores the 
tried every method to gain off the general from his new mh . 
alliance. Some of them even promiſed to inveſt him — 
with the dignity of ſupreme magiſtrate, and to ſupport 
his uſurpation. But Monk was too juſt, or too wiſe, 
to hearken to ſuch wild propoſals; he reſolved to re- 
ſtore the ſecluded members, and by their means to bring 
about a new election. ; 
The reſtoration of the expelled members was eaſily 
effected; and their number was ſo much ſuperior to 
that of the Rump, that the chiefs of this laſt party now 
thought proper to withdraw in their turn. The reſto- 
red members began with repealing all thoſe orders by 
which they had been expelled. "They renewed and en- 
larged the general's commiſſion ; fixed a proper ſtipend 
for the ſupport of the fleet and army; and, having 
paſſed theſe votes, they diflolved themſelves, and gave 199 
orders for the immediate aſſembling of a new parlia- New parlia- 
ment. Mean while, Monk new-modelled his army to the ment aſſem- 
purpoſes he had in view. Some officers, by his direction, bled. 
preſented him with an addreſs, in which they promiſed 
to obey implicitly the orders of the enſuing parliament. 
He approved of this engagement, which he ordered 
to be ſigned by all the different regiments ; and this 
furniſhed him with a pretence for diſmiſſing all the 
officers by whom it was rejected. 
In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, Lambert, who had 
been confined in the Tower, eſcaped from his priſon, 
and began to raiſe forces; and as his activity and prin- 
ciples were ſufficiently known, Monk took the earlieſt 
precautions to oppoſe his meaſures. He diſpatched 
againſt him colonel Ingoldſby, with his own regiment, 
before Lambert had time to aſſemble his dependents, 
That officer had taken poſſeſſion of Daventry with four 
troops of horſe; but the greater part of them joined 
Ingoldſby; to whom he himſelf ſurrendered, not with- 
out exhibiting ſtrong marks of puſilanimity. | 
All this time, Monk ſtill perſiſted in his reſerve; nor 
would he intruſt his ſecret intentions with any perſon, 
except one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonſhire. He 
was of a ſedentary and ſtudious diſpoſition 3 and with 
him alone did the general deliberate on the great and 
dangerous enterprize of the reſtoration, Sir John Gran- 
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ville, who had a commiſſion from the king, applied for 
acceſs to the general]; but he was deſired to communi- 


_ cate his buſineſs to Morrice. Granville refuſed, though 


200 
Charles II. 
leaves 
Spain. 


twice urged, to deliver his meſſage to any but the ge- 
neral himſelf: ſo that Monk now, finding he could de- 
pend on this miniſter's ſecrecy, opened to him his whole 
intentions; but, with-his uſual caution, refuſed to com- 
mit any thing to paper. In conſequence of theſe, the 
king left the Spaniſh territories, where he very nar- 
rowly eſcaped being detained at Breda by the gover- 
nor, under pretence of treating him with proper reſpect 
and formality. From theace he retired to Holland, 
where he reſolved to wait further advice. 

The new parliament being aſſembled, Sir Harbottle 
Grimſtone was choſen ſpeaker, a man known to be a 


royaliſt in his heart. The affeQions of all were turned 


101 


towards the king; yet ſuch were their fears, and ſuch 
dangers attended a freedom of ſpeech, that no one 
dared for ſome days to make any mention of his name. 


At length Monk gave directions to Anneſly, prefident 


of the council, to inform them that one Sir John Gran- 
ville, a ſervant of the king's, had been ſent over by his 
majeſty, and was now at the door with a letter to the 


His meſſage houſe of commons. This meſſage was received with 


to the par- 
liament. 


the utmoſt joy. Granville was called in, the letter 
read, and the king's propoſals immediately accepted 
of. He offered a general amneſty to all perſons what- 
ſoever, and that without any exceptions but what 
ſhould be made by parliament. He promiſed to in- 
dulge ſcrupulous conſciences with liberty in matters of 
religion; to leave to the examination of parliament the 


claims of all ſuch as poſſeſſed lands with conteſted titles; 
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to confirm all theſe conceſſions by act of parliament; 
to ſatisfy the army under general Monk with reſpect 
to their arrears, and to give the ſame rank to his of- 
ficers when they ſhould be enliſted in the king's army. 


In conſequence of this good agreement between king 


and parliament, Montague the Engliſh admiral waited 


on his majeſty to inform him that the fleet expected his 
orders at Scheveling. The duke of York immediately 
went on board, and took the command as lord high 


He lands in admiral, The king embarked, and landing at Dover, 


En gland, 
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was received by the general, whom he tenderly em- 
braced. He entered London in 1660, on the 29" of 
May, which was his birth-day ; and was attended by an 
innumerable multitude of people, who teſtified their 
joy by the loudeſt acclamations. 

Charles II. was 30 years of age at the time of his 
reſtoration. Being naturally of an engaging counte- 
nance, and poſſeſſed of an open and affab e diſpoſition, 
he was the favourite of all ranks of his ſubjects. They 
had now felt the miſeries of anarchy, and in propor- 
tion to theſe miſeries was the ſatisfaction they felt on 
the acceſſion of their young monarch. His firſt mea- 
ſures were calculated to give univerſal ſatisfaction. He 
ſeemed deſirous of loting the memory of paſt animoſities, 
and of uniting every party in afte&ion for their prince 
and country. He admitted into his council the molt 
eminent men of the nation, without regard to former 
diſtinctions. The preſbyterians ſhared this honour e- 
qually with the royaliſts. Calamy and Baxter, preſ- 
byterian clergymen, were even made chaplains to the 
king. Admiral Montague was created earl of Sand- 
wich, and general Monk duke of Albemarl. Morrice, 
the general's friend, was created ſecretary of ſtate. But 
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what gave the greateſt contentment to the nation Was 


the judicious choice which the king at firſt made of hi Britain, f 
principal miniſters and favourites. Sir Edward II "y 
created ear] of Clarendon, was prime miniſter Jos =, 
chancellor. The marquis, created duke of Orm == x 
was ſteward of the houſehold ; the earl of Southam 
ton high-treaſurer; Sir Edward Nicholas ſeeretar e 1 
ſtate, Theſe men, united together in the rie. 1 te of the t 
friendſhip, and combining in the ſame laudable inch jon du. 2 
nations, ſupported each others credit, and purſued the rag 
intereſts of the public, | 9 3 
The parliament having been ſummoned without th. : 
king's confent, received at firſt only the title of a n P 
vention; and it was not till after an act paſſed for that d 
purpoſe, that they were acknowledged by the name of g 
parliament. Both houſes owned the guilt of the for. . 
mer rebellion, and gratefully received in their owr 4 
name, and in that of all the ſubjects, his majeſty'z b 
racious pardon and indemnity. The king had he. l 
ore promiſed an indemnity to all criminals, but ſuch : 
as ſhould be excepted by parliament : he now ifſued à : 
proclamation, declaring, that ſuch of the late king's l 
judges as did not ſurrender themſelves within 14 days 0 
ſhould receive no pardon. Nineteen ſurrendered them. 5 
ſelves; ſome were taken in their flight ; others eſcaped 
beyond fea. The peers feemed inclined to great feve- 7 
rity on this occaſion ; but were reſtrained by the king, S 
who in the moſt earneſt terms preſſed the act of gene- ” 
ral indemnification. | | 4 4 
Alfter repeated ſolicitations, the act of indemnity pal. Reg 1 
ſed both houſes, with the exception of thoſe who had Publ h 
an immediate hand in the king's death. Even Crom- tl 
well, Ireton, and Bradſhaw, though dead, were con- tl 
ſidered as proper objects of reſentment : their bodies ri 
were dug from their graves ; dragged to the place of. N 
execution; and, after hanging ſome time, buried under þ 
the gallows. Of the reſt who ſat in judgment on the . 
late monarch's trial, ſome were dead, and ſome thought 5 
worthy of pardon. Ten only, out of 80, were doomed tl 
to immediate deſtruction; and theſe were enthuſiaſts E 
who had all along a&ed from principle, and who, in 1 
the general ſpirit of rage excited againſt them, ſhewed 5 
a fortitude that would have done honour to a better tl 
cauſe. 5 | | | aitude 
This was all the blood that was ſhed at the reſtora- Fas, g. 
tion. The reſt of the king's judges were reprived, and 1 
afterwards diſperſed into ſeveral prifons. The army Y 
was diſbanded, that had for fo many years governed a 
the nation; prelacy, and all the ceremonies of the li 
church of England, were reſtored; at the ſame time 5 
that the king pretended to preſerve the air of modera- m 
tion and neutrality. In fact, with regard to religion, ec 
Charles, in his gayer hours, was a profeſſed deiſt; but _ 
in the latter part of his life he ſhewed an inclination to 21 
the Catholic perſuaſion, which he had ſtrongly imbibed * 
in his infancy and exile. 20 > © 
On the 13th of September this year, died the young De = 
duke of Glouceſter, a prince of great hopes. The king e kh pa- te 
was never ſo deeply affected by any incident in bis life nts, I. 
The princeſs of Orange, having come to England, in tl 
order to partake of the joy attending the reſtoration re 
of her family, with whom ſhe lived in great fried At 
ſoon after ſickened and died. The queen-mother p# ls 
a viſit to her ſon, and obtained his conſent to the ora s 


riage of the princeſs Henrietta with the duke * — 


Regicides 
Pulled, 


1 [ 


leans, brother to the French king. The parliament 
having met on the 6 of November, and carried on 
% buſineſs with the greateſt unanimity and diſpatch, were 
lament giſſolved BY the king on the 29th of December 1660. 
plred. During the reign of Charles II. the ſpirit of the 
107 eople ſeemed to take a turn quite oppoſite to that in 
In „the time of 'Charles I. The latter found his ſubjects 
* animated with a ferocious though ignorant zeal for 
Char liberty. They knew not what it was to be free, and. 
rig. tnerekore imagined that liberty conſiſted in throwing 
of entirely the royal authority. They gained their 
point: the unhappy monarch was dethroned and mur- 
dered; but inſtead of liberty, they found themſelves in- 
volved in much worſe tyranny than before. Being 
happily freed from this tyrrany by the reſtoration, they 
ran into the contrary extreme; and inſtead of an un- 
bounded ſpirit of oppoſitioh, there was nothing now 
to be found but as unbounded a ſpirit of ſubmiſſion; 
and through the ſlaviſh ſubmiſſions and conceſſions of 
the people in this reign, Charles found means to ren- 
der himſelf at laſt almoſt quite abſolute, and to govern 
without requiring, or indeed without having any oc- 
caſion for parliaments. 


A like revolution took place with regard to religious 
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gloomy enthufialm had overſpread the whole iſland, 
and men imagined that the Deity was only to be 
pleaſed by their denying themſelves every ſocial plea- 
ſure, and refuſing every thing that tended to make life 
agrecable. The extreme hypocriſy of Cromwell and 
his aſſociates, and the abſurd conduct of others, ſhowed 
that this was not religion: but, in avoiding this error, 
they ran into one equally dangerous; and every thing 
religious or ſerious was diſeountenanced. Nothing but 
riot and diſſipation took place every where. The court 
let them the example; nothing but ſcenes of gallantry 
and feſtivity were to be ſeen ; the horrors of the late 
war became the ſubjeQ of ridicule ; the formality of 
the ſeQaries was diſplayed on the ſtage, and even 
laughed at from the pulpit. In ſhort, the beſt mode 
of religion now was to have as little as poflible; and to 
avoid not only the hypocriſy of the ſectaries, but even 
3 the common duties of morality. 5p 
= In the midit of this riot and diſſipation, the old an 
© faithful followers of the royal family were left unre- 
warded. Numbers who had fought both for the king 
and his father, and who had loft their whole fortunes 
in his ſervice, ſtill continued to pine in want and ob- 
livion ; while in the mean time their perſecutors, who 
had acquired fortunes during the civil war, were per- 
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ed royaliſts petitioned and murmured in vain ; the mo- 
narch fled from their expoſtulations to ſcenes of mirth 


ſaid to have been an act of forgivenneſs to the king's 

im, enemies, and of oblivion to his friends. 5 
kin 1661, the Scots and Engliſh parliaments ſeemed 
dh pz}. te VIE with each other in their proſtrations to the king. 
us. In England, monarchy and epiſcopacy were raiſed to 
the greateſt ſplendour. The biſhops were permitted to 
_ reſume their ſeats in the houſe of peers ; all military 
authority was acknowledged to be veſted in the king. 
© Was empowered to appoint commiſſioners for regu- 
ating corporations, and expelling ſuch members as 
had intruded theinſelves by violence, or profeſſed prin- 
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matters. During the former reigns, a ſpirit of the moſt _ | 
Iy to ſupply the king's . 


mitted to enjoy them without moleſtation. The wretch- 


and feſtivity ; and the act of indemnity was generally 


1 
ciples dangerous to the conſtitution, An act of uni- 
formity was paſſed, by which it was required that e- 
very clergyman ſhould be re- ordained, if he had not 
before received epiſcopal ordination; that he ſhould 
declare his aſſent to every thing contained in the book 
of Common pray and ſhould take the oath of cano- 
nical obedience. In conſequence of this law, above 
2000 of the preſbyterian clergy reſigned their cures at 
once. Ia Scotland the right of the king was aſſerted 
in the fulleſt and moſt poſitive terms to be hereditary, 
divine, and indefeaſible. His power was extended to 
the lives and poſſeſſions of his ſubjedts, and from his 
original grant was ſaid to come all that they enjoyed. 
They voted him an additional revenue of 40,000 /.; 
and all their former violences were treated with a de- 
gree of the utmoſt deteſtation. : . Sa 

This intoxication of loyalty, however, began ſoon The nation 
to wear off. The king's profuſion and extravagance diſguſted 
in his pleaſures, together with his indolence in admi- bin = 
nitration, furniſhed opportunities of making very diſ- 5 
advantageous compariſons between him and Oliver 
Cromwell. Theſe animoſities were heightened by the 
ejected elergy, eſpecially when they ſaw Dunkirk, which 
had been acquired during the uſurper's vigorous admi- 
niſtration, ſold tothe Frenchfor 40,000 /. and that mere- 
From this time 
(Auguſt 175 1662), Charles found himſelf perpetually 
oppoled, and his parliaments granted ſupplies much 
more reluctantly than before. 5 

A few months before, the continual exigencies of Marriage 
the king had forced him to conclude a marriage with with the in- 
the Infanta of Portugal for the ſake of her portion, 3 
which was 500,000/. in money, together with the for- m 
treſs of Tangier in Africa, and of Bombay in the Eaſt 
Indies. The chancellor Clarendon, the dukes of Or- 
mond and Southampton, urged many reaſons againſt 
this match, particularly the likelihood of her never 
having any children; but all their objections could 
not prevail, and therefore Clarendon ſet himſelf to pro- 
mote it as far as lay in his power. Still, however, the 
king's neceſſities were greater than his ſupplies. He 
therefore reſolved to ſacrifice his miniſter the great Cla- 
rendon to the reſentment of the parliament, to whom 
he was become obnoxious, in order to procure ſome 
more ſupplies for himſelf. In 1663, an extraordinary 
ſupply was demanded : the king ſent for the commons, 
on the 12" of June, to Whitehall. He complained 
of their inattention; and by acquainting them of a 
conſpiracy to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, he hoped to 
furniſh ' a reaſon for demanding a preſent ſupply. 
Four ſubſidies were immediately granted, and the clergy 
in convocation followed the example of the commons. 
On this occaſion the earl of Briſtol ventured to impeach 
the chancellor in the houſe of peers; but as he did not 
ſupport his charge, the affair was dropped for the pre- 


ſent. 
With a view probably of having the money to be y 252 


employed for that purpoſe in his hands, Charles was 1 N 
induced to declare war againſt the Dutch in 1664. 
In this war the Engliſh, under the command of Sir 
Robert Holmes, expelled the Dutch from Cape-Corſe 
caſtle on the coaſt of Africa, and likewiſe ſeized on their 
ſettlements of Cape Verd and the ifle of Goree. Sail- 


ing from thence to America, the admiral poſſeſſed him- 


ſelt of Nova Belgia, ſince called New York; and which 
| has 
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Britain. has ever ſince continued ſubje& to Britain. On the 
other hand, De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, diſpoſſeſſed 
the Engliſh of all their ſettlements in Guinea except 
Cape Corſe. He afterwards failed to America, where 
he attacked Barbadoes and Long Ifland, but was re- 
pulſed, Soon after, the two molt conſiderable fleets of 
each nation met ; the one under the duke of York, to 
the number of 114 ſail ; the other commanded by Op- 
213 dam admiral] of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force. 
Terrible The engagement began at four in the morning, and 
battles at both ſides fought with equal intrepidity. The duke 
— of Vork was in the hotteſt part of the engagement, and 
behaved with great ſpirit and compoſure, while many 

of his lords and attendants were killed beſide him. In 


— was 


the heat of the action the Dutch admiral's ſhip blew up; 


which ſo diſcouraged and diſheartened them, that they 


fled towards their own coaſt, having 30 ſhips ſunk and 


taken, while the victors loſt only one. This ſucceſs 
of the Engliſh ſo much excited the jealouſy of the 
neighbouring ſtates, that France and Denmark im- 
mediately reſolved to protect the republic from ſuch 
formidable enemies. De Ruyter the great Dutch ad- 
miral on his return from Guinea was appointed, at the 
the head of 76 fail, to join the duke of Beaufort the 
French admiral, who it was ſuppoſed was then enter- 
ing the Britiſh channel from Toulon. 'The duke of 
Albemarle and prince Rupert now commanded the 
Britiſh fleet, which did not exceed 74 ſail. Albemarle 
detached prince Rupert with 20 ſhips to oppoſe the 


duke of Beaufort; againſt which piece of raſhneſs Sir 


George Ayſcue proteſted in vain. The fleets thus en- 
gaging upon unequal terms, a moſt memorable battle 
enſued. The firſt day, the Dutch admiral Evertzen 
was killed by a cannon-ball, one of their ſhips was blown 
up, and three of the Engliſh ſhips taken; the comba- 
tants were parted by darkneſs. The ſecond day they 
renewed the battle with incredible fury. Sixteen freſh 
ſhips joined the Dutch; and the Engliſh were ſo ſhat- 
tered, that their fighting ſhips were reduced to 28. 
Upon retreating towards their own coaſt, the Dutch 
followed them; where another dreadful confli& was be- 
ginning, but parted by the darkneſs of the night as 
before. The morning of the third day the Engliſh 
contiaued their retreat, and the Dutch their purſuit. 
Albemarle came to the deſperate reſolution of blowing 
up his own ſhip rather than ſubmit to the enemy, 


when he found himſelf happily reinforced by prince 


Rupert with 16 ihips of the line. By this time it was 
night; and the next day the fleets came again to a cloſe 
combat, which was continued with great violence, till 
they were parted by a miſt, Sir George Ayſcue ha- 
ving the misfortune to ſtrike on the Galoper ſands, was 
taken, with a ſhip of 100 guns. 

Both fides claimed the victory, but the Dutch cer- 
tainly had the advantage in this engagement. A ſe- 
cond, however, equally bloody, happened ſoon after, 


with larger fleets on both ſides, commanded by the 


ſame admirals. In this the Dutch were vanquiſhed ; 

214 but they were ſoon in a condition to face their enemies, 
Dutch fleet by the junction of Beaufort the French admiral. The 
appears in Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames, conducted by 
the Thames. their great admiral. The Engliſh were thrown into 


the utmoſt confternation ; a chain had been drawn a- 


croſs the river Medway ; and ſome fortifications had been 


added to the forts along the bank. But all theſe were 
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unequal to the grate: force : Sheerneſs was ſoon taken; th 
L alf 


the Dutch paſſed forward and broke the chain, thou h th 
fortified by ſome ſhips ſunk by Albemarle's wi po 
Deſtroying the ſhipping in their paſſage, they fill ad. of 
vanced, with ſix men of war and five fire-ſhips, as far „ th 
as Upnore caſtle, where they burned three men of war Uri 
The whole city of London was in conſternation; it eeliugs ne 
was expected that the Dutch might ſail up next tide in 
to London-bridge, and deſtroy not only the ſhippin mi 
but even the buildings of the metropolis. The Duc lib 
however, were unable to proſecute that project The tel 
the failure of the French who had promiſed them af. for 
ſiſtance. Spreading therefore an alarm along the coaſt, 20 A} 
and having inſulted Norwich, they returned to their wat for 
own coaſts. | : of 
During theſe tranſactions abroad, happened a great 1 ar 
plague at London, which deſtroyed 100,000 of the in- bal, Yo 
habitants. This calamity was ſoon followed by ano. don ene 
ther, ſtill more dreadful if poſſible. A fire broke out 5 
in a baker's houſe in Pudding- lane near the bridge, and rig 
ſpread with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts could extin. Me 
guiſh it, till it laid in aſhes the moſt confiderable part his 
of the city. This calamity, though it reduced thou- hea 
ſands to beggary, proved in the end both beneficial and 185 
ornamental to the city. It roſe from its ruins in greater anc 
beauty than ever; the ſtreets being widened, and the ala 
houſes built of brick inſtead of wood, became thus more RR the 
wholeſome and ſecure. In fo great a calamity it is re- * % 
markable that not a ſingle life was loſt. | ent, } 
Theſe complicated misfortunes did not fail to excite Ms 
many murmurs among the people : The blame of the ” 
fire was laid on the Papiſts : the Dutch war was ex- _— 
claimed againſt as unſucceſsful and unneceſſary, as be- ; 
ing an attempt to humble that nation who were equal 115 
enemies to Popery with themſelves. Charles himſelf alſo in 
began to be ſenſible, that all the ends for which he had = 
undertaken the Dutch war were likely to be entirely 5 
fruſtrated. Inſtead of being able to lay up money for E 
himſelf, the ſupplies of parliament had hitherto been = 
ſo ſcanty, that he found himſelf conſiderably in debt. ut Bs 
A treaty was therefore ſet on foot, which was conclu- ys yp 
ded at Breda on the 215 of July 1667. By this treaty |, a 
the only advantage gained by Britain was, the ceſſation "ey 
of the colony of New Vork. It was therefore judged very 
diſgraceful, and the blame of it thrown upon the un- 4 un 818 
happy earl of Clarendon. Along with this, he was 7 br 
charged with the ſale of Dunkirk; the bad payment of Fes 
the e the diſgrace by the Dutch fleet; and his thei 
own ambition. His daughter, while yet in Paris, had “ 4 
commenced an amour with the duke of Vork; and un. XIV. gair 
der a ſolemn promiſe of marriage had admitted him to the 5 
her bed. Her lover, however, either of his own de- the 
cord, or through the perſuaſions of his brother Charles, nal « 
afterwards married her; and this too was imputed as a Fat 
crime to Clarendon. On theſe accuſations, the king, 5 
who on account of his rigid virtue had never much lo- A 
ved this nobleman, ordered the ſeals to be taken Hon equs 
him, and given to Sir Orlando Bridgemen. Claren 8 of 
was again impeached; and though the charges wee ple, 
manifeſtly frivolous, yet ſo ſtrong was the 4% ro 4 ſunk 
rent againſt him, that he thought proper to with 25 alle not 
into France. Soon after, the king formed an _ "i kd. liam, 
with Holland and Sweden, in order to prevent t Lal * 
Se 


French . age completing his conqueſt of the 


therlands. The greateſt part of this country he 5 — 


3p 2.1 5 
ſubdued, when he was unexpectedly ſtopped by 
2 ve frown in which it was agreed by the contracting 


owers, that they would conſtitute themſelves arbiters 
of the differences between France and Spain, and check 
the exorbitant pretenſions of either. 8 

* The king now began to act in a very arbitrary man- 
clings per. He had long wiſhed to extend his prerogative, 
balls an to be able to furniſh himſelf with whatever ſums he- 


likely to be pleaſed with thoſe miniſters who could flat- 
ter both his wiſhes at once. 'Theſe he found in Clif- 
ford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, 
a junto diſtinguiſhed by the name of the cabal; a word 
formed by the initials of their names. The firſt effects 
of their advice was a ſecret alliance with France, and 
a rupture with Holland. Soon after this, the duke of 
York declared himſelf a Papiſt; and liberty of conſci- 
ence was proclaimed to all ſeQaries, whether diſſenters 
or Papiſts: a proclamation was iſſued containing very 
rigorous clauſes in favour of prefling ; another full of 
menaces againſt thoſe who ſhould ſpeak undutifully of 
his majeſty's meaſures; and even againſt thoſe who 
heard ſuch diſcourſes, unleſs they informed in due time 
againſt the offenders. All theſe things gave very great 
and juſt offence to the people; but they were eſpecially 
alarmed at the alliance with France, and juſtly afraid of 
i the treachery of that nation. g 
perate On the 28th of May 1672, the Engliſh fleet under 
* the duke of York was ſurpriſed by the Dutch in South. 
wold bay. About eight in the morning began a moſt 
furious engagement. The gallant Sandwich, who com- 
manded the Engliſh van, drove his ſhip into the midſt 
of the enemy, beat off the admiral that ventured to at- 
tack him, ſunk another ſhip that attempted to board 
him, and three fire-ſhips that offered to grapple with 
him. Thongh his veſſel was torn with ſhot, and out of 
1000 men there only remained 400, he ſtill continued 
to fight. At laſt, a fire-ſhip, more fortunate than the 
reit, having laid hold of his veſſel, her deſtruction be- 
came inevitable, and the earl himſelf was drowned in 
attempting to ſwim to ſome other ſhip. Night parted 
the combatants; the Dutch retired, and were not fol- 


ritime powers was nearly equal; but the French ſuffered 
very little, not having entered into the heat of the en- 
gagement. It was even ſuppoſed that they had orders 
for this conduct, and to ſpare their own ſhips, while 
the Dutch and Engliſh ſhouid weaken each other by 
their matual animoſities. | 
The combined powers were much more ſucceſsful a- 
gainſt the Dutch by land. Lewis conquered all before 
him, croſſed the Rhine, took all the frontier towns of 
the enemy, and threatened the new republic with a fi- 
nal diſſolution. Terms were propoſed to them by the 
two conquerors. Lewis offered them ſuch as would 
have deprived them of all power of reſiſting an invaſion 
from France by land. Thoſe of Charles expoſed them 
equally to every invaſion by ſea. At laſt the murmurs 
- the Engliſh at ſeeing this brave and induſtrious peo- 
Si the ſupporters of the Proteſtant cauſe, totally 
unk and on the brink of deſtruction, were too loud 
I not to reach the king. He was obliged to call a par- 
ment, to take the ſenſe of the nation upon his con- 
duct; and he ſoon ſaw how his ſubjects ſtood affected. 
he parliament met on the 45 of February 1673. 


! 


might want for his pleaſures, and therefore was moſt 


lowed by the Engliſh. The loſs ſuſtained by the two ma- 


© KN 4 
They began with repreſſing ſome of the king's extra - Britain, 
ordinary ſtretches of prerogative, and taking means for 
uniformity-in religious matters. A law was paſſed en- 224 
titled the 27% act, impoſing an oath on all who ſhould Teſt act 
enjoy any public benefice, Beſides the taking the oaths * 
of allegiance and the king's ſupremacy, they were ob- 
liged to receive the ſacrament onee a- year in the eſta- 
bliſhed church, and to abjure all belief in the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation. As the diſſenters alſo had ſe- 
conded the efforts of the commons againſt the king's 
declaration of indulgence to Roman. Catholics, a bill 
was paſſed for their eaſe and relief, which, however, 
went with ſome difficulty through the houſe of peers, 
The Dutch in the mean time continued to defend them- 
ſelves with ſuch valour, that the commons began to 
deſpair of ſucceſs. 'They therefore reſolved that the 
ſtanding army was a grievance; they next declared, 
that they would grant no more ſupplies to carry on the 
Dutch war, unleſs it appeared that the enemy were ſo 
obſtinate as to refuſe all reaſonable conditions. To cut 
ſhort theſe diſagreeable altercations, the king reſolved 
to prorogue the parliament; and, with that intention, 
went unexpectedly to the houſe of peers, from whence 
he ſent the uſher of the black-rod to ſummon the houſe 225 
of commons to attend. It happened that the uſher and ng ons in 
the ſpeaker met nearly at the door of the houſe; but «energy 
the ſpeaker being within, ſome of the members ſudden- 5 
ly ſhut the door, and cried © To the chair.” Upon 
which the following motions were inſtantly made in a 
tumultuous manner: That the alliance with France was 
a grievance z that the evil counſellors of the king were 
a grievance; that the earl of Lauderdale was a prie- 
vance: and then the houſe roſe in great confuſion. The 
king ſoon ſaw that he could expect no ſupply from the 
commons for carrying on the war which was ſo difa- 
greeable to them; he reſolved, therefore, to make a ſe- 
parate peace with the Dutch, on terms which they had 
propoſed by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, For form's ſake, 
he aſked the advice of his parliament ; who concurring 
heartily in his intentions, a peace was concluded ac- 
cordingly. | | 4 
The prepoſſeſſion which Charles had all along ſhewn National 
for France, and his manifeſt inclination upon all occa- diſcontents. 
ſions to attach himſelf to that kingdom, had given great 
offence to his people. Along with this, 'other circum- 


ſtances conſpired to raiſe a general diſcontent. The to- 
leration of Catholics, ſo much wiſhed for by the king; 


the bigotry of the duke of York, the.heir apparent to 


the crown, and his zeal for the propagation of the Ca- 


tholic religion; excited a conſternation not altogether 
without foundation, as if the Proteſtant religion was in 
danger. This fear and diſcontent was carefully kept 
up and fomented by wicked and deſigning men, who 


to promote their own intereſts would not ſcruple to ad- 


vance the groſſeſt falſehoods. In 1678, an account of 

a plot formed by the Papiſts for deitroying the king 

and the Proteſtant religion, was given in by one Kirby 

a chemiſt, Dr Tong, a weak credulous clergyman, and 

Titus Oates, who had likewiſe been a clergyman, but, 

one of the moſt abandoneſt miſcreants that can be ima- 

gined. The circumftances attending this pretended diſ- 

covery were ſo perfectly incredible, that it appears a- 

mazing how any perſon of common ſenſe could give ear a 

to them +. Nevertheleſs, ſo much were the minds of + See Oales. 

the nation in general inflamed againſt the Catholics at. 
| the 
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this time, that it not only produced the deſtruction of 
individuals of the Romiſh perſuaſion, but an univerſal 

maſſacre of that unhappy ſect was apprehended, The 
parliament, who ought to have repreſſed theſe deluſions, 
and brought back the people to calm deliberate in- 
quiry, were found more credulous than even the vulgar 
themſelves. The cry of plot was immediately echoed 
from one houſe to the other ; the country party could 
not let flip ſo favourable an opportunity of managing the 

paſſions of the people; the courtiers were afraid of bein 
thought diſloyal if they ſhould doubt the guilt of thoſe 
who were accuſed of deſigns againſt the king's perſon. 
Danby, the prime miniſter, himſelf entered into it very 
furiouſly, and perſiſted in his inquiries TOES 
all the king's advices to the contrary. Charles himſelt, 
who was the perſon that ought to have been moſt con- 
cerned, was the only one who treated it with contempr. 
Nothing, however, could ſtop the popular fury; and for 

22 a time the king was obliged to give way to it. 

Lord Dan- During the time of this general uproar and perſecu- 
5 impeach- tion, the lord treaſurer Danby was impeached in the 
: houſe of commons by Seymour the ſpeaker. The prin- 
cipal charge againſt him was, his having written a let- 
ter to Montague the king's ambaſſador at Paris, direc- 
ting him to ſell the king's good offices at the treaty of 


Britain, 


money ; contrary to the general intereſts of the confe- 
derates, and even of thoſe of his own kingdoms. Tho' 
the charge was juſt, yet Danby had the happineſs to 
find the king reſolved to defend him. Charles affured 
the parliament, that, as he had ated in every thing by 
his orders, he held him entirely blameleſs; and though 
he would deprive him of all his employments, yet he 
would poſitively inſiſt on his perſonal ſafety. The lords 
were obliged to ſubmit ; however, they went on to im- 
peach him, and Danby was ſent to the 'Tower, but no 
worſe conſequences followed. | 
Theſe furious proceedings had been carried on by 
an houſe of commons that had continued undiſſolved for 
above 17 years. They were now diflolved, and another 
parliament was called ; which, however, proved as un- 
manageable as the preceding. The members reſolved 
to check the growth of Popery by ſtriking at the root 
of the evil; and therefore brought in a bill for the total 
excluſion of the duke of York from the crown of Eng- 
land and Ireland, which paſſed the lower houſe by a 
majority of 79. They next voted the king's ſtanding 
army and guards to be illegal. 'They proceeded to eſta- 
bliſh limits to the king's power of impriſoning delin- 
quents at will. It was now alſo that the celebrated ſta- 
tute called the habeas corpus ad was paſled, which con- 
firms the ſubject in an abſolute ſecurity from oppreſſiv 
power. F 
During theſe troubles the duke of York had retired 
to Bruſſels; but an indiſpoſition of the king led him 
back to England, to be ready, in cafe of any ſiniſter ac- 
After pre- 
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duke of Monmouth, who was now become very popu- 
tar, he himſelf retired to Scotland, under pretence of 
quieting the apprehenſions of the Engliſh nation, but 
in reality to ſtrengthen his intereſts in that part of the 
empire. This ſeceſſion ſerved ſtill more to inflame the 
country party, who were ſtrongly attached to the duke 
of Monmouth, and were reſolved to ſupport him againſt 
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voured to diſturb the public tranquillity. Thus the 12. Peil 


Nimeguen, to the king of France, for a certain ſum of 


they reſolved, however, to give no ſign of mutiny or 


BK 1 
the duke of York, Mobs, petitions "I 
were artifices employed to ha up the te, Pope mining, br 
and alarm the court. 'The parliament had ſhown A » 
to the various tribes of informers, and that ſerved "ry 
creaſe the number of theſe miſcreants; but plots "wn 
ſelves alſo became more numerous. Plot was ſet u =; 
gainſt plot; and the people were kept ſuſpended in fy 
moſt dreadful apprehenſion, 7 * 
But it was not by plots alone that the adverſe partie 
endeavoured to ſupplant each other. Tumultuous 5 
tions on the one hand, and flattering addreſſes on br 
other, were ſent up from all quarters. Wherever the 
country party prevailed, petitions were ſent to the kin 
filled with grievances and apprehenſions. Wherever tlie 
church or court-party prevailed, addreſſes were framed 
containing expreſſions of the higheſt regard to his "_g 
jeſty, and the deepeſt abhorrence of thoſe who endeg. 


tion came be diſtinguiſhed into petitioners and abþ;y. and ah 
rers. Whig and Tory, alſo, were now firſt uſed as terms *. "8 
of reproach. The whigs were ſo denominated from a 
cant name given to the ſour preſbyterian conventiclers, 
(whig being milk turned four), The tories were deno. . 
minated from the Iriſh banditti ſo called, whoſe uſual ? 
manner of bidding people deliver was by the Iriſh word 
Toree, or © Give me.” | 
All this time the king had tyrannized over the Scots Ate F 

in a very cruel manner. Being apprized of the ten. , © 
dency of preſbyterian principles to a republican form 9 3 
of government, Charles, like his predeceſſors, had en- 25 F 

deavoured to introduce epiſcopacy there, but in a much 
more violent manner than had been formerly attempted, 
The rights of patrons had for ſome years been abo- 
liſhed; and the power of electing miniſters had been 
veſted in the kirk- ſeſſion and lay elders: but it was now 
enacted, that all incumbents who had been admitted up- 
on this title ſhould receive a preſentation, and be inſti- 
tuted anew by the biſhop, under the penalty of depri- 
vation. In conſequence of this, 350 pariſhes were at 
once declared vacant. New miniſters were' ſought for 
all over the kingdom, and none was fo vicious or igno- 3 
rant as to be rejected. The people, as might have O 
been expected, were diſpleaſed to the higheſt degree; dt 
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ſedition, notwithſtanding their diſeontent. This ſub- 
miſſion made their caſe ſtill worſe; it being fooliſbl 
imagined, that, as they did not complain for a little ill 
uſage, they would ſubmit altogether if they were worle 
treated. | 

Affairs remained in a peaceable ſituation, till, in 1664, * 
a very ſevere act was paſſed in England againſt conven- 
ticles ; and this ſeverity was imitated by the Scots par- ,, 
liament, who paſſed an act of the ſame kind. Military pr 
force was next Jet looſe. Wherever the people had ge- af 
nerally forſaken their churches, the guards were quar: ed 
tered throughout the country. They were commanded 
by Sir James Turner, a man of a very furious temper 
and diſfolute life. He went about and received lit 
from the clergy of thoſe who abſented themſelves from 
the churches, or were ſuppoſed to frequent convent! 
cles. Without any lbs or legal conviction, he de. 
manded a fine from them; and quartered ſoldiers 0 
the ſuppoſed criminals till he received payment. An 
inſurrection being dreaded during the Dutch war, nen. 


; 10 
forces were levied, and entruſted to the copy, 1 


B & 3 [ 
Dalziel and Drummond, two men of a very cruel diſ- 
poſition, and the Scots parliament gave full ſcope to all 
their enormities. f 
in inſur- Repreſentations Were now made to the king, who 
in. promiſed ſome redreſs. But his lenity came too late. 
The people, in 1668, roſe in arms. They ſurpri- 
ſed Turner in Dumfries, and reſolved to have put 
lim to death; but finding his orders to have been 
more violent than his execution of them, they ſpared 
his life, At Laneric they renewed the covenant, and 
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ſobmiſſion to the king, and only deſired the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of preſbytery, and of their former miniſters, 
Their force never exceeded 2000 men; and though the 
country in general bore them great favour, mens ſpi— 
rits were ſo ſubdued, that the inſurgents could expect 
no farther increaſe of numbers. Dalziel took the field 
to oppoſe them. The number of the covenanters was 
now reduced to Boo, and theſe no way capable of con- 
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3 tending with regular forces. 0 
eat it Edinburgh, they attempted to find their way back into 
Zr mne welt by Pentland hills. Here they were attacked 
| bythe king's troops, and received the firſt charge very 
reſolutely; but that was all the action. Immediately 
they fell into confuſion, and fled. About 40 were kill- 
; 11a ed on the ſpot, and 130 taken priſoners. 
. bi 0 long ago as the year 1661, the preſbyterians had 
, "6h deputed one Sharpe to lay their grievances before the 
| 4 king. Iuſtead of this, their deputy abandoned the 
cauſe altogether, became their violent enemy, and as a 
reward of his treachery was made archbiſhop of St An- 
drews. After the battle of Pentland-hills, this man was 
the foremoſt to take vengeance on the unhappy inſur- 
gents, whoſe oppreſſed ſtate and inoffenſive behaviour 
had made them objects of univerſal compaſſion, Ten 
were hanged on one gibbet in Edinburgh; 35 before 
their own doors in different places. They might all 
have ſaved their lives, if they would have renounced the 
covenant ; but this they reſolutely refuſed. The exe- 


5. 


0 10 cutions were going on, when the king wrote a letter 
ave Occ to the privy council, in which he ordered that ſuch of 
ee; det the priſoners as ſhould ſimply promiſe to obey the laws 
or jor the future ſhould be ſet at liberty, and that the in- 


ub⸗ corrigible ſhould be ſent to the plantations. This let- 


thly ter was brought to the council by Burnet, but was not 
e ill immediately delivered by Sharpe. What his motives 


orle were for this delay, we pretend not to ſay; but certain 


it is, that no action of his life will bear a worſe con— 


564, ſruction than this. It had been cuſtomary to put theſe 
ven- poor creatures to very ſevere tortures, in order to make 
par- 1 them confeſs that to be falſehood which they believed 
itary pb to be true. By Sharpe's delay, one Hugh Maccail had 
d ge- anf been tortured, who would otherwiſe have eſcaped; and 
juar- it lo violent were the torments he endured, that he expi- 
nded red under them. He ſeemed to die in an ecſtaſy of joy. 
mper His laſt words were uttered with an accent which ſtruck 
| liſts all the byſtanders with aſtoniſhment. “ Farewell, 


from 
vent!- 
ne de- 
ers ON 


(ſaid he), ſun, moon, and ſtars; farewell world and 
ume; farewell weak, frail body; welcome eternity; 
welcome angels and ſaints; welcome Saviour of the 
world; and welcome God the judge of all.“ 


Aa In 1070, an act againſt conventicles was paſſed, ſeem- 
ry og ingly with a deſign of mitigating the former perſecu- 
and 10 ting laws; though even this was ſevere enough. By 
Dal this act, the hearer in a conventicle, (that is, in a diſ- 
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publiſhed their manifeſto; where they profeſſed their 


Having advanced near 


N I 

ſenting aſſembly where more than five beſide the family 

were preſent), was fined gs. for the ſirſt offence, and 

10s. for the ſecond; the preacher 20/. for the firlt of- 

tence, and 401. for the ſecond, The perſon in whoſe 

houſe the conventicle met was fined a like ſum with the 

preacher. One remarkable clauſe was, that if any dit- 

pute ſhould ariſe with regard to the interpretation of 

any part of the act, the judges ſhould always explain the 

doubt in the ſenſe leaſt favourable to conventicles, it be- 

ing the intention of parliament entirely to ſuppreſs them. FO . 
As the violent methods uſed by the king were found een bak 

ineffectual to obtain his purpoſe in Scotland, in 1678 i nd Jo 

a ſcheme of comprehenſion was tried, by which it was dulgence. 

propoſed to diminiſh greatly the authority of the bt- 

ſhops, to aboliſh their negative voice in the ecclcſiaſti- 

cal courts, and to leave them little more than the right 

of precedency among the preſbyters : but this too was 

rejected by the people, who well knew its tendency, 

The next {ſcheme was an indulgence. By this, the moſt 

popular of the expelled preachers, without requiring 8 

any terms of ſubmiſſion to the eſtabliſhed religion, were 

ſettled in vacant churches; and ſmall ſalaries of about 

20/1. a- year were offered to the reſt, till they ſhould be 

otherwiſe eſtabliſhed. This bounty was rejected as the 

wages of criminal ſilence, and the replaced miniſters 

ſoon repented of their compliance; conventicles multi- 

plied, and the covenanters daily met in arms at their 

places of worſhip, though they uſually diſperſed them- 

ſelves after divine ſervice. 14s 
Theſe mild methods being rejected, a renewal] of the Periecution 

perſecution commenced under the adminiſtration of the renewed, 

duke of Lauderdale, and in which archbiſhop Sharpe had 

a principal hand, It was an old law, and but ſeldom 

put in execution, that a man who was accuſed of any 

crime, and did not appear to take his trial, might be 

intercommuned; that is, he might be publicly outlaw- 

ed; and whoever afterwards, either on account of bu— 

ſineſs, relation, or charity, had the leaſt intercourſe 

with him, was ſubjected to the ſame penalties which 

the law could inflict on the criminal himſelf. A great 

many writs of intercommuning were now iſſued againſt 

the covenanters; by which abſurd method of procced- 

ing, crimes and puniſhments were multiplicd to an ex- 

treme degree. 
Application was made to Charles for ſome redreſs of 

theſe grievances: but he was too much taken vp with 

his pleaſures to take any effectual means of putting a 

ſtop to them; nay, even while he. retracted them, he 

was perſuaded to avow and praiſe them in a letter to 240 

the privy council. 'The conſequence of all this was, Archbiſhop 

that the covenanters were at laſt ſo much enraged a- Sharpe 

gainſt Sharpe, whom they conſidered as an apoſtate, urdered. 

and experienced to be-an unrelenting perſecutor, that, 

on the 31 of May 1679, he was way-laid and murder- 

ed with all the circumſtances of unrelenting cruelty, 

The murder of Sharpe produced a perſecution ſtill more 

violent, which at laſt brought on another inſurrection. 241 
The covenanters finding themſelves obliged to meet Second in- 

in large bodies, and bring arms along with them for ſurrcQion, 

their own ſecurity, ſet forth a declaration againſt pre- 

lacy, which they publiſhed at Rutherglen, a ſmall bo- 

rough near Glaſgow ; and in the marke«t-place there 

they burned ſeveral acts of parliament which had eſta- 

bliſhed that mode of eccleſiaſtical government, and had 

prohibited all conventicles. For this purpoſe they choſe 

. ws the 
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ritain. the 29th of May, the anniverſary of the reſtoration 


—— 


and previouſly extinguiſhed the bonfires that had been 
kindled on that occation. Count Graham, afterwards 
viſcount Dundee, an active and enterprizing officer, at- 
tacked a great conventicle upon Loudon-hill, but was 
repulſed with the loſs of 30 men. The covenanters then 
finding themſelves unwarily engaged in rebellion, were 
obliged to perſevere; and therefore puſhed on to Glaſ- 
cow, which, though repulſed at firſt, they afterwards 


made themſelves maſters of. Here they diſpoſſeſſed the 


eſtabliſhed clergy, and iſſued proclamations in which 
they declared that they fought againſt the king's ſu- 
premacy, againſt Popery and prelacy, and againſt a 
Popiſh ſucceſfor. 

Charles, being now alarmed, diſpatched againſt the 
covenanters a ſmall body of Engliſh cavalry under the 
duke of Monmouth. He joined the Scots guards, and 
ſome regiments of militia levied from the well- affected 
counties; and with great celerity marched in queſt of 
the inſurgents. They had taken poſt at Bothwel-bridge 
between Hamilton and Glaſgow ; where there was no 
acceſs but by the bridge, and where a ſmall body was 
able to defend 1t againft the king's army. 'The whole 
army of the covenanters never exceeded $000 men, and 
they had in reality no other generals than their clergy- 
men. Monmouth attacked the bridge, and the cove- 
nanters maintained their poſt as long as their ammuni— 
tion laſted. When they ſent for more, they received 
orders to quit their poſt and retire; and this imprudent 
meaſure occaſioned an immediate defeat. Monmouth 
paſſed the bridge without oppoſition, and drew up his 
forees oppolite to the enemy. His cannon alone put 
them to the rout. About 700 were killed in the pur- 
ſuit ; for, properly ſpeaking, there was no action. 
Twelve hundred were taken priſoners, and treated with 
humanity by Monmouth. Such as promifed to live 
peaceably under the preſent government were diſmiſſed; 
and about 300 who refuſed this condition were ſhipped 
for Barbadoes, but unfortunately periſhed by the way. 
Two of their clergymen were hanged. Soon after, an 
act of indemnity was paſſed: but Lauderdale took care 
that it ſhould afford little protection to the unhappy 
covenanters ; for though orders were given to connive 
thenceforward at all conventicles, he . means un- 
der a variety of pretences to elude the execution of 
them. | 
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It is nowcertainly known, that king Charles II. had 


formed a ſcheme of overturning the eſtabliſhed religion, 

and ſubſtituting Popery in its place; as alſo of render- 

ing himſelf abſolute. In this, however, he met with vio- 

lent oppoſition from his parliaments; and as this one of 

243 1679 ſeemed even to ſurpaſs their predeceſſors in vio- 
Violent pro- Jence, the king was induced to diſſolve them and call 
ceedings of another in 1689. By this ſtep, however, he was no 
enen ainer. They voted the legality of petitioning the 
a and fell with extreme violence on the abhorrers, 
who in their addreſſes to the crown had expreſſed their 
diſapprobation of thoſe petitions. Great numbers of 
theſe were ſeized by their order in all parts of Eng- 
land, and committed to cloſe cuſtody : the I berty of 
the ſubject, which had been ſo carefully guarded by 
their own recent law, was every day violated by their 
arbitrary and capricious impriſonments. One Stowel of 
Exeter put a ſtop to their proceedings: he refuſed to 
obey the ſerjeant at arms who was ſent to apprehend 
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vance, any money upon any branches of the king's re. 


| B R I 
him; he ſtood upon his defence, and ſaid he k 


law by which the houſe of commons pretended to com. 
mit him. The houſe, finding it equally dangerous to 
proceed or recede, got off by an evaſion. They voted 
that Stowel was indiſpoſed; and a month's time was al. 
lowed him for his recovery. It is happy for the na. 
tion, that ſhould the commons at any time overleap the 
bounds of their authority, and capriciouſly order men 
to be put in priſon, there is no power, in caſe of re. 
ſiſtance, that can compel the priſoner to ſubmit to their 
decrees. 

The chief point, however, laboured by the preſent 
parliament was, to obtain the excluſion bill, which, 
though the former houſe had voted, was never yet paſ. 
ſed into a law. It paſſed by a great majority in the 
houſe of commons, but was thrown out by the houſe of 
peers. | All the biſhops, except three, voted againſt it; 
for they were of opinion that the church of England 
was in much greater danger from the prevalence of 
preſbyterianiſm than Popery. The commons were ex- 
tremely mortified at the rejection of their favourite bill: 
in revenge, they paſſed ſeveral other diſagreeable acts, 
among which one was, That, till the excluſion bill was 
paſſed, they could not, conſiſtent with the truſt re- 
poſed in them, grant the king any manner of ſupply; 
and that whoever ſhould hereafter lend, by way of ad- 
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venue, ſhould be reſponſible to parliament for his con- 
duct. Charles, therefore, finding that there were no 
hopes of extorting either money or obedience from the 
commons, came to a reſolution of once more diſſolvin 1 
the parhament. His uſher of the black - rod according- panne 
ly came to diſſolve them while they were voting that d ſow 
the diſſenters ſhould be encouraged, and that the Pa- 
piſts had burned the city of London. | 
— It was for ſome time a doubt whether the king would | | 
ever call another parliament: his neceſſities, however, Int _ 
ſurmounted all his fears of their violence; and, in 1681, a 
he ſummoned his parliament to meet him at Oxford, 2 . | 
that he might thus have an opportunity of puniſhing 4 
the city of London by ſhewing his ſuſpicions of their . 
loyalty. In this, as in all former parliaments, the coun- 
try party predominated; and they trode exactly in the 
ſame paths with their. predeceſſors, The ſame ſpeaker 
was choſen, and the excluſion bill urged more fiercely 
than before. Ernely, one of the king's miniſters, pro- 
poſed that the duke ſhould be baniſhed 500 miles from 
England; and that, on the king's deceaſe, the next heir 
ſhould be conſtituted regent with regal power. Vet 
even this expedient, which left the duke the bare title 
of Ling, could not obtain the attention of the houſe. 
Nothing but a total excluſion could ſatisfy them. 
Each party had now for ſome time reviled and ridt- 
culed each other in pamphlets and libels; and this prac- 
tice at laſt was attended with an incident that deſerves ,y 
notice. One Fitzharris, an Iriſh Papiſt, employed 2 cj 
Scotſman named Everhard to write a libel againk the han 
king and the duke of York. 'The Scot was actually : 
ſpy for the contrary party; and ſuppoſing this a c 
to entrap him, he diſcovered the whole to Sir William 
Waller, an eminent juſtice of the peace; and, to pd 
vince him of the truth of his information, pokes. O 
magiſtrate and two other perſons privately, where 3 
heard the whole conference between Fitzharris and - 
ſelf, The libel compoſed between them was reh 


— 


3 
britein. with the utmoſt rancour and ſcurrility. Waller carried 
bee intelligence to the king, and obtained a warrant 
for committing Fitzharris, who happened at that very 
time to have a copy of the libel in his pocket. Seeing 
himſelf in the bands of a party from whom he expec- 
ted no mercy, he reſolved to fide with them, and throw 
the odium of the libel upon the court, who, he ſaid, 
were willing to draw up a libel which ſhould be impu— 
ted to the excluſioners, and thus render them hateful to 
the people. He enhanced his ſervices to the country- 
party by a new Popiſh plot more tremenduous than any 
of the foregoing, and in which he brought in the duke 
of Vork as a principal accomplice. 

The king impriſoned Fitzharris; the commons a— 
vowed his cauſe. They voted that he ſhould be im— 
peached by themſelves, to ſcreen him from the ordinary 
forms of juſtice: the lords rejected the impeachment; 
„ the commons aſſerted their right: a commotion was 
d:liament likely to enſue; and the king, to break off the conteſt, 
e. went to the houſe and diſſolved the parliament, with a 
s fixed reſolution never to call another. 
ey Prom this moment the king ruled with deſpotic 
ins power. His temper, which had always been eaſy and 

3 merciful, now became arbitrary and cruel ; he enter- 
tained ſpies and informers round the throne, and im- 
priſoned all ſuch as he thought moſt daring in their de- 
bgus. He reſolved to humble the preſbyterians : they 
were diveſted of their employments and their places ; 
and their offices given to ſuch as held with the court, 
and approved the doctrine of non- reſiſtance. The clergy 
began to teſtify their zeal and their principles by their 
writings and ſermons; but though among theſe the 
partizans of the king were the moſt numerous, thoſe of 
the oppoſite faction were the moſt enterprizing. The 
king openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the former; and 
. thus placing himſelf at the head of a fa Aion, he depri- 
hn de. ved the city of London, which had long headed the 
WW" fit popular party, of their charter. Tt was not till after 
an abject ſubmiſſion that he reſtored it to them, having 
previouſly ſubjected the election of their magiltrates to 
lis immediate authority. . 8 
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; Terrors alſo were not wanting to confirm this new 
R ſpecies of monarchy. Firzharris was brought to a trial 
r before a jury, and condemned and executed. The 
J whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, informers, ſuborners, 
. wich had long been encouraged and ſupported by the 
N leading patriots, finding now that the king was entire- 
1 ly maſter, turned ſhort upon their aucient drivers, and 
0 offered their evidence againſt thoſe who firſt put them 
1 in motion. The king's miniſters gave them encourage- 
2 ment; and in a ſhort time the ſame injuſtice and the ſame 
. cruelties were practiſed againſt preſbyterian ſchemes, that 
N had formerly been practiſed againſt Catholic treaſons. 
3 = kings chief reſentment was levelled againſt the earl 
"ol i ee and, indeed, not without reaſon, as he 
= = had a very active hand in the Jate difturbances. No 

: wins were [pared to ſeek for evidence, or even to ſuborn 
on 238 this intriguing and formidable man. 
nal 8 | of indictment being preſented to the grand jury, 
- witncſſes were examined, who ſwore to ſuch incredible 
0 2 as muſt have invalidated their teſtimony, 
157 N I ber had not been branded as perjured villains, 
4 Ny 608 9 papers, indeed, a draught of an aſſociation 
00 po 15 » which might have been conſtrued into trea- 
wh but it was not in the earls hand-writing, nor 


E 


R 1 
could it be proved that he had ever communicated this Britain. 
ſcheme to any body, or fignified his approbation f 
any ſuch project. The ſheriffs had ſummoned a jury, 
whoſe principles coincided with thoſe of the earl; and 
that probably, more than any want of proof, procured 


his ſafety, 


In 1683, the city of London was deprived of its 
charter; which was reſtored only upon terms of the ut- 
molt ſubmiſſion, and giving up the nomination of their 250 
own magiſtrates. This was ſo mortifying a circum- Other cor- 
ſtance, that all the other corporations in England ſoon P9519 
began to fear the ſame treatment, and were ſucceſſively 7", 
induced to ſurrender their charters into the hands of the 
king. Conſiderable ſums were exacted for reſtoring 
theſe charters; and all the offices of power and profit 
were left at the diſpoſal of the crown. Reſiſtance now, 
however juſtifiable, could not be ſafe; and all prudent 
men ſaw no other expedient but ſubmitting patiently to 
the preſent grievances. 1 

There was a party, however, in England, that ſtil] Conſpiracy 
cheriſhed their former ideas of freedom, and reſolved to à28ainſt the 
reſtore liberty to their country by dethroning the king * 
who acted in ſuch a deſpotic manner. The principal 
conſpirators were Monmouth, Shafteſbury, Ruſſel, Eſ- 
ſex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden 
grandſon to the great man of that name. Monmouth 
engaged the earl of Macclesfield, Lord Brandon, Sir 
Gilbert Gerard, and other gentlemen in Cheſhire. 
Lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpondence with Sir William 


Courtney, Sir Francis Knowles, and Sir Francis Drake, 


who promiſed to raiſe the weſt. Shafteſbury, with 
one Ferguſon, an independent clergymen, and a reſt- 
leſs plotter, managed the city, upon which the confe- 
derates chiefly relied. Theſe ſchemes had been laid in 
1681: but the caution of lord Ruſſel, who induced 
the duke of Monmouth to put off the enterprize, ſaved 
the kingdom from the horrors of a civil war; while 
Shafteſbury was ſo ſtruck with a ſenſe of his impending 
danger, that he left his houſe, and, lurking about the 
city, attempted, but in vain, to drive the Londoners 
to an open inſurrection. At laſt, enraged at the num- 
berleſs cautions and delays which clogged and defeated 
his projects, he threatened to begin with his own friends 
ſingly. However, after a long ſtruggle between fear 
and rage, he abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, and fled to 
Amſterdam, where he ſoon:after died. 5 

The loſs of Shafteſbury, though it retarded, did not 
ſuppreſs, the deſigns of the conſpirators. The remain- 
ing fix formed a council; they correſponded with Ar- 
gyle and the malecontents in Scotland ; and reſolved 
to proſecute the ſcheme of the inſurrection, tho? they 
widely differed in principles from one another. Mon- 
mouth aſpired at the crown; Ruſſel and Hamden pro- 
poſed to exclude the duke of York from the ſucceſſion, 
and redreſs the grievances of the nation; Sidney was 
for reſtoring the republic, and Eſſex joined in the ſame 
with. Lord Howard was an abandoned man, who, ha- 
ving no principles, ſought to embroil the nation, to gra- 
tify his private intereſt in the confuſion. 3 

Beſides theſe, there was a ſet of ſubordinate conſpi- Deſign of 
rators, who frequently met together, and carried on affaſſinating 
projects quite unknown to Monmouth and his coun- bim form- 
eil. Among theſe was colonel Rumſey, an old repub- 5 
lican officer; licutenant-colonel Walcot, of the ſame 
ſtamp; Goodenough, under-theriff of London, a zealous 
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and noted party-man; Ferguſon, an independent mini- 
ſter; and ſeveral attorneys, merchants, and tradeſmen 
of London. But Rumſey and Ferguſon were the only 


perions that had acceſs to the great leaders of the con- 


fviracy. Theſe men undertook the deſperate reſolution 
of aſſaflinating the king in his way to New- market; 
Rumbold, one of the party, poſſeſſed a farm upon that 
road, called the Nye- Houſe, and from theace the conſpi- 


racy was called the Rye-houſe plot. They deliberated 


on a ſcheme of ſtopping the king's coach by overturn- 


ing 2 cart on the high way at this place, and ſhooting 
him through the hedges. The houſe in which the king 
lived at New-market accidentally took fire, and he was 
obliged to leave New-market eight days ſooner than 
was expected; to which circumftance he owed his fafe- 
ty. Soon after this, the conſpiracy was diſcovered; 
Ruſſel, Sidney, and Walcot, were executed; Eſſex cut 


his own throat; Hambden was fined 40,000 J.; and 
ſcarce one eſcaped who had been in any manner con- 


cerned, except the duke of Monmouth, who was the 
moſt culpable of all. 

This was the laſt blood that was ſhed on account 
of plots or conſpiracies, which continued during the 
greateſt part of this reign. Severe puniſhments, how- 
ever, were inflicted on many who treated the duke of 


York unworthily. The famous Titus Oates was fined - 


100,000 l. for calling him a Popiſh traitor; and he 
was impriſoned till he ſhould pay it, which he was ab- 
ſolutely incapable of. A fimilar ſentence was paſſed 
upon Dutton Colt. Sir Samuel Barnadiſton was fined 
10,000 |. for having, in ſome private letters, reflected 
on the government. The government of Charles was 
now as abſolute as that of any prince in Europe; but, 
to pleaſe his ſubjects by an act of popularity, be judged 
it proper to marry the lady Anne, his niece, to prince 
George brother to the king of Denmark. This was 
the laſt remarkable tranſaction of this extraordinary 
reign. On February 24 1685, about eight in the 


morning, the king was ſeized with a fit of the apo- 


plexy ; being dreſſed, and juſt come out of his cloſet, 
where he had been for ſome time after he roſe from 
bed. By being blooded, he was reſtored perfectly to 
his ſenſes ; and there were great hopes of his recovery 
the next day. On the fourth day the phylicians de- 


ſpaired of his life, and therefore ſent for the queen. 


He was in his perfect ſenſes when ſhe arrived. She 


threw herſelf on her knees, and aſked his pardon for all 


her offences. He replied, that ſhe had offended in no- 
thing; but that he had been guilty of offences againſt 
her, and aſked her pardon. He ſpoke with great af- 
fection to the duke of York, and gave him excellent 
counſel for his future conduct. He adviſed him to ad- 
here to the laws with ſtrictneſs, and invariably to ſup- 
port the church of England. The duke ſeemed anxious 
to convince him before he died how little he intended 
to follow his advice. Having removed the biſhops, 
and ſeveral of the lords who attended the bed of the 


king, he ſent for Huddleſton, a Romiſn prieſt, In the 


preſence of the duke, the earl of Bath, and Trevannion 
a captain in the guards, Huddleſton gave the extreme 
unction to the king, and adminiſtered to him the ſacra- 
ment according to the rites of the church of Rome. 
All this was done in the ſpace of half an hour. The 
doors were then thrown open. Six prelates, who had 
before attended the king, were ſent for to give him the 
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the liberties of the people. All the cuſtoms, and the 


. 
ſacrament. Kenn, biſhop of Bath and Wells RY _ 
viſitation of the ſick; and, after he ſaid . 2 . 
pented of his ſins, the abſolution. 5 


The king afl 
with ſeeming devotion at the ſervice; but bi 2 


being diſtorted with fits, and his throat contracted, he 
could not ſwallow the elements. He profeſſed, a 
ever, his ſatisfaction in the church of England; and ex. 

pired on the 6 of February, between 11 and 12 clock! * 
having reigned 25 years, and lived "+, "WY / ny 

The ſirſt act of James II. 's reign was to aſſemble the en pirac) 
privy council: where, after ſome praiſes beſtowed on 
the memory of his predeceſſor, he made profeſſions of 
his reſolution to maintain the eſtabliſhed government 
both in church and ſtate; and as he had heretofore ven. 
tured his life in defence of the nation, he would ſtill gc 
as far as any man in maintaining all its juſt righis and 
privileges. ME WS, 

This diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, not Serve 
only by the council, but by the whole nation, Ag. dreſſes u 
dreſſes came from all quarters, full of duty, nay of the Jes. 
moſt ſervile adulation. From this charge, however, we 
mult except thoſe of the Quakers, which is remarkable ” 
for its good ſenſe and ſimplicity. 4 We are come Quikerid 
(ſaid they) to teſtify our ſorrow for the death of our del, 
good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made 
our governor. We are told that thou art not of the 
perſuaſion of the church of England no more than we: 
wherefore we hope that thou wilt grant us the ſame li- 
berty which thou allowelt thyſelf. Which doing, we 
wiſh thee all manner of happineſs,” 

The king, however, ſoon ſhowed, that he either was ww 
not ſincere in his promiſes, or that he entertained fo behavu 
lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even his ut- cf ben 
molt fincerity could tend very little to the ſecurity of king 


greater part of the exciſe, which had been voted to the 
late king for his life only, were levied by James with-, 
out a new act for that purpoſe. He went openly to 
maſs with all the enſigns of his dignity ; and even ſent 
one Caryl as his agent to Rome to make ſubmiſſions 
to the Pope, and to pave the way for the re-admiſſion 
of England into the boſom of the Catholic church, 
From the ſuggeſtions of theſe men all his meaſures were 
undertaken. One day when the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
ventured to adviſe his majeſty againſt putting too much 


confidence in ſuch kind of people, “ Is it not the cu- * 
{tom in Spain (ſaid James), for the king to conſult with | * 
his confeſſor.“ Ves, (anſwered the ambaſſador), and ad. 


that is the reaſon why our affairs ſucceed ſo very ill.“ 
James's firſt parliament, which was compoſed moſtly 
of zealous tories, was ſtrongly inclined to comply with 
the meaſures of the crown. They voted unanimouſly, 
that they ſhould ſettle on the preſent king, during ite, 
all the revenue enjoyed by the late king till the time 
of his deceaſe. For this favour, James aſſured them, 
that he would ſecure them in the full enjoyment of ther 
laws ; but with regard to religion, no anſwer could be 
extorted, for that he was reſolvedtofalter. In every thing, h * 
however, religion excepted, James merited every praile, "I 
He applied himſelf to bufineſs with unremitting atten 
tion. He managed his revenue with the ſtricteſt «cv 
nomy. He retrenched ſuperfluous expences, and ſhewc 
himſelf zealous for the glory of the nation. He endea- 
voured to expel from court the vice which had pre: 


: e 
vailed ſo much during the former reign, and to 2 5 
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decency and morality. He preſided daily at the coun- 
cil, at the boards of admiralty and treaſury, He even 
entered into the whole detail of the concerns of the 
great departments of the ſtate, But his bigotry for the 
Romiſb religion ſullied all his good qualities, and ren- 
gered him feared for his violence, where he was not 
deſpiſed for his weakneſs, | i Ro 
But whilſt every thing was ſubmitted in tranquillity 
to James at home, a ſtorm was gathering abroad to 
diturb his repoſe. For a long time the prince of O- 
range had entertained hopes of aſcending the Britiſh 
throne, and bad even uſed all his endeavours to ex- 
clude James from it. Monmouth who, fince his laſt 
conſpiracy, had been pardoned, but ordered to de- 
part the kingdom, had retired to Holland. He was 
received by the prince of Orange with the highelt 
marks of diſtinction, and even became his chief favou- 
rite through whom all favours were to be obtained. 
When the news of Charles's death arrived, indeed, the 


prince made a ſhew of altering his note, and diſmiſſed 


Monmouth, though he {till kept a cloſe correſpondence 
with him. The duke retired to Bruſſels, where, un- 
der the auſpices of the prince of Orange, he reſolved 
to invade England, with a defign of ſeizing the crown 
for himſelf, He was ſeconded by the duke of Argyle, 
who formed the ſcheme of an inſurrection in Scotland 
and while Monmouth attempted to make a riſing in the 
welt of England, it was reſolved that Argyle ſhould 
alſo try his endeavours in the north. The generolity of 
the prince of Orange, however, did not correſpond with 
the warmth of his profeſſions. The unfortunate duke 
derived from his own plate and jewels his whole ſup- 
ply for the war; and the enthufiaſm of a rich widow 
ſupplied Argyle with 10,0001. wherewith he purcha- 
ſed three veilels, which he loaded with arms and am- 


munition. 


Argyle was the firſt who landed in Scotland, where 
he publiſhed his manifeſtoes, put himſelf at the head of 


2500 men, and ſtrove to influence the people in his fa- 


vour. But a formidable body of the king's forces co- 
ming againſt him, his army fell away; and he himſelf, 
after being wounded in attempting to eſcape, was taken 
priſoner by a peaſant who found him ſtanding up to the 
neck in water. He was from thence carried to Edin- 
burgh, where after ſuffering many indignities he was 
publicly execated. | 

By this time Monmouth had landed in Dorſetſhire 
with ſcarce 100 followers. His name, however, was 
ſo popular, and ſo great was the hatred of the people 
to James on account of his religion, that in four days 
he had aſſembled a body of above 2000 men. They 
were indeed all of them the lowett of the people, and 


his declarations were ſuited entirely to their prejudices. 


He called the king the duke of York; and denominated 
him a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and a Popiſh uſur- 
per. He imputed to him the fire of London, and even 
alarmed that he had poiſoned the late king. 

| Monmouth continued to make a rapid progreſs, and 
in a ſhort time found himſelf at the head of 6000 men; 
but wag daily obliged to diſmiſs great numbers for 
want of arms. The king was not a little alarmed at 
his invaſion. Six regiments of Britiſh troops were 
called over from Holland; and a body of regulars, to 
the number of 3000, were ſent, under the command of 
the earl of Feverſham and Churchill, to check the pro- 
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for ſalvation, he promiſed to meet me.” 


1 


greſs of the rebels. They took poſt at Sedgemore, a 
village in the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, and were 
joined by conſiderable numbers of the country militia, 
Here Monmouth reſolved, by a deſperate effort, to loſe 
his life, or gain the kingdom. He drove the royal 
infantry from their ground, and was on the point of 
gaining a complete victory, when the cowardice of 
Gray, who commanded the horſe, brought all to ruin. 
This nobleman fled at the firſt onſet; and the rebels, 
being charged in flank, gave way after a three-hours 
conteſt, About 3oo were killed in the engagement, 
and 1000 in the purſuit. Monmouth fled above 20 
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miles from the field of battle, till his horſe ſunk under 


him. He then alighted ; and, exchanging clothes with 
a ſhepherd, fled on foot, attended by a German count 
who had accompanied him from Holland. Being quite 
exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, they both lay down 
in a field, and covered themſelves with fern. The 


ſhepherd, being found in Monmouth's clothes by the 
purſuers, increaſed the diligence of the ſearch; and by 


the means of blood-hounds he was detected in his mi- 
ſerable ſituation, with raw peaſe in his pocket, on which 
he had lived for ſome days. He burſt into tears when 
ſeized by his enemies; and petitioned, with the moſt 
abject ſubmiſſions, for his life. On his way to London, 
he wrote a ſubmiſſive letter to the king, promiſing diſ- 
coveries, ſhould he be admitted into his preſence. The 
curioſity of James being excited by the letter, he ſent 
Sheldon a gentleman of the bed-chamber to meet Mon- 
mouth. In his converſation with Sheldon, he aſked who 
was in chief confidence with the king; and being an- 
ſwered that it was Sunderland, Monmouth knocked his 
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breaſt in a ſurpriſe, and ſaid, Why then, as I hope 


He deſired 


Sheldon to inform the king, that ſeveral of his accom- 


and he gave him a particular account of the part which 
the prince of Orange had acted in his whole affair. 
Sheldon, on his return from the duke of Monmouth, 
began to give an account to the king of what he had 
learned from the unhappy priſoner. Sunderland, pre- 
tending buſineſs, came into the room. 
ped, and ſignified his deſire to ſpeak in private with 
the king. James told him he might ſay any thing be- 
fore that lord. Sheldon was in great perplexity; but 


being urged, he told all that Monmouth had aſſerted. 


Sunderland appeared, for ſome time, confuſed: at 
length he ſaid, with a laugh, If that is all he can diſ- 
cover to ſave his life, he will derive little good from his 
information.” Monmouth himſelf was ſoon after 
brought before the king. Sunderland by an artifice 
enſured the death of the unfortunate duke, to ſave him- 


ſelf and the other adherents of the prince of Orange. 


When he ſaw Monmouth's letter to James, and heard 
the diſcoveries made by Sheldon, he is ſaid to have ad- 
viſed him, that, as he could aſſure him of the certainty 
of a pardon, he ought to deny what he had ſaid in pre- 
judice of his friends, who could ferve him on {ome 
other more favourable occaſion. The credulous duke, 
ſwayed by the atlvice of Zunderland, ſuppreſſed what 
he had ſaid to Sheldon, when he was examined by the 


king. He mentioned nothing of the concern which 


plices in rebellion were in the confidence of his majeſty; 


Sheldon ſtop- 


the prince of Orange had taken in the invaſion; tho“ 


a point on which James was already ſufficiently inform- 
ed. D'Avaux, the French miniſter to the States, had 
given 
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the prince to Lewis XIV. who had ordered it to be 
privately communicated to the king of England. The 
miniſter who had been ſent from Holland to congra- 
tulate James on the ſuppreſſion of Argyle's rebellion, 
was in a grievous agony when he heard that the king 
was reſolved to ſee Monmouth. “ "Though he found 
that he ſaid nothing of his malter, (ſaid James), he was 
never quiet till Monmouth was dead.“ | 
The unfortunate duke made various attempts to ob- 
tain mercy. He wrote to the queen dowager ; he ſent 
a letter to the reigning queen, as well as to the king 
himſelf. He begged his life, when admitted into his 
preſence, with a meanneſs unſuitable to his pretenſions 
and high rank. But all his entreaties and ſubmiſſions 
were of no avail. James told him, that he was much 
affected with his misfortunes, but that his crime was 
too dangerous 1n its example to be left unpuniſhed. In 
his laſt moments he behaved with a magnanimity wor- 
When he came to the ſcaf- 
fold, he behaved with decency and even with dignity. 
He ſpoke little; he made no confeſſion; nor did he ac- 
cule any of his friends. Circumſtances are ſaid to have 
attended his death that created a horror among the 
ſpectators. The executioner miſſed his blow, and ſtruek 
on the ſhoulder. Monmouth raiſed his 
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Britain, given a circumſtantial account of the whole conduct of 


K Þ 
weft; and that he attributed the unpopularity, 
afterwards deprived him of the crown, to the vi 
and barbarity of thoſe pretended friends of his autho- 
rity. He even aſcribes their ſeverities, in ſome degree 
to a formed defign of rendering his government odious 
to his ſubjects; and from hence it is probable, that no 
exact or impartial accounts of theſe cruelties had 
reached his ears, at leaſt till long after they were com- 
mitted. 

James now began to throw off the maſk, and to en- Ja 


deavour openly to eſtabliſn Popery and arbitrary power. deut 
He told the houſe of commons, that the militia were — 
found by experience to be of no uſe ; that it was necel. 


ſary to augment the ſtanding army; and that he had 
employcd a great many Catholic officers, in whoſe fa. 
vour he had thought proper to diſpenſe with the teſt 
required to be taken by all who were employed by the 
crown, He found them uſeful, he ſaid, and he wag 
determined to keep them employed. Theſe ſtretches 
of power naturally led the lords and commons into 
ſome degree of oppoſition ; but. they ſoon acquieſced 


in the king's meaſures, and then the parliament was 165 
diſſolved for their tardy compliance. This was happy Parlamm 
for the nation; for it was perhaps impoſſible to pick diſſohl. 


out another houſe of commons that could be more ready 


which Dritzin, 
olence — 
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, to acquieſce in the meaſures of the crown ; but the 

"2c cxecn® head from the block, and looked him full in the face, diſſolution of this parliament was generally looked up- 

Lioner. : 5 a | . 272 
as if reproaching him for his miſtake. He ſtruck him on as a ſign that James never intended to call another, be 
twice again, but with feeble ſtrokes; and then threw The parliament being diſmiſſed, James's next ſtep Nh the u- 
the ax from his hands. The ſheriff forced him to re- was to ſecure a Catholic intereſt in the privy council. Pirerlity of 
new his attempt; and the head of the duke, who ſeemed Accordingly four Catholic lords were admitted, viz, Catholic Cenbridge. 

yy already dead, was at laſt ſevered from his body. Powis, Arundel, Belaſis, and Dover. Sunderland, Promoted 
Rebels cru- 


Elly treated. 


Thofe concerned in the duke of Monmouth's conſpi- 
racy were puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. Imme- 


diately after the battle of Sedgemore, Feverſham hanged 


up above 20 priſoners ; and was proceeding in his exe- 


cutions, when the biſhop of Bath and Wells informed 


him that theſe unhappy men were now by law intitled 
to a trial, and that their execution would be deemed a 
real murder. Nineteen were put to death in the ſame 
manner at Bridgewater, by colonel Kirke, a man of a 
ſavage and bloody diſpoſition. 
tiſed in the arts of laughter at Tangier, where he 
ſerved in garriſon, took pleaſure in committing inſtan- 
ces of wauton barbarity. He ravaged the whole coun- 


This vile fellow, prac* 


who ſaw that the only way to gain preferment was by 
Popery, became a convert. Rocheſter, the treaſurer, 
was turned out of his office, becauſe he refuſed to con- 
form. Even in Ireland, where the duke of Ormond 
had long ſupported the royal cauſe, this nobleman was 
diſplaced as being a Proteſtant ; and the lord Tyrcon- 
nel, a furious Roman-cathohc, was placed in his ſtead. 
In his zeal for Popery, it is faid, that James ſtooped 
ſo low as even to attempt the converſion of colonel 
Kirke: but the daring ſoldier told him, that he was 
pre-engaged ; for he had promiſed the king of Mo- 
rocco, when he was quartered at Tangiers, that, if 
ever he changed his religion, he would turn Maho- 


1 ²˙ 0,1 ... 


try, without making any diſtinction between friend 
and foe. His own regiment, for their peculiar barba- 
rity, went under the ironical title of /irke's lambs. It 
doth not, however, appear that theſe cruelties were 
committed by the direction, or even with the appro- 
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At laſt the clergy of the church of England began ans 
to take the alarm, and commenced an oppoſition to noſe the 
court meaſures, The pulpits now thundered out a- c un ne 


gainſt Popery; and it was urged, that it was more for- fares 


bation, of James; any more than the legal ſlaughters 
that were committed by judge Jefferies, who was ſent 
down to try the delinquents. The natural brutality 
of this man's temper was inflamed by continual intoxi- 
cation. No fewer than 80 were executed by his orders 


at Dorcheſter ; and on the whole, at Exeter, Taun- 


ton, and Wells, 250 are computed to have fallen by 
the hand of juſtice as it was called; nor were women 
exempted from the general ſeverity, but ſuffered for 
harbouring their neareſt kindred. Jefferies on his re- 
turn was immediately created a peer, and ſoon after 
velted with the dignity of chancellor. In juſtice to the 
king, however, it muſt be owned, that in his memoirs 
he complains, with apparent indignation, of “ the 


Krange havock made by Jefferies and Kirke in the 


midable from the ſupport granted it by the king. It 
was in vain that James attempted to impoſe filence on 
theſe topics; initead of avoiding the controverſy, the 
Proteſtant preachers purſued it with greater warmth. 
To effect his deſigns, the king determined to revive the 
highcommiſſion court, which had formerly given the 
nation fo much diſguſt, and which had been aboliſhed 
for ever by act of parliament. An ecclefiaftical com- 
miſſion was iſſued out anew, by which ſeven commil- 
Goners were inveſted with a full and unlimited autho- 
rity over the whole church of England. The next ſtep 
was to allow a liberty of conſcience to all ſectaries; and 
he was taught to believe that the truth of the Catbolic 
religiny would then, upon a fair trial, gain the victory. 


In ſuch a caſe, the ſame power that granted liberty of 
conſcience 


1 0 
conſcience might reſtrain it; and the Catholic religion 
alone be allowed to predominate. He therefore iſſued 
a declaration of general indulgence, and aſſerted that 
non-conformity to the eſtabliſned religion was no longer 
penal. In Scotland, he ordered his parliament to grant 
a toleration only to the Catholics, without interceding 
in the leaſt for the other diſſenters who were much 
more numerous. In Ireland, the Proteſtants were to- 
tally expelled from all offices of truſt and profit, and 
Catholics put in their places. Theſe meaſures ſuffi- 
ciently diſguſted every part of the Britiſh empire; but, 
to complete the work, James publicly ſent the earl 
wa 1; of Caſtlemaine ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome, in 

| . order to expreſs his obedience to the Pope, and recon- 
dor to cile his kingdoms to the Catholic communion, This 
| Rome. proceeding was too precipitate to be reliſhed even by 
the Pope himſelf; and therefore the only return he made 
to this embaſſy was the ſending a nuncio into Eng- 
land. The nuncio made a public and ſolemn entry 


Britain. 
——— 


ral diſcontent; and becauſe the duke of Somerſet re- 
fiſed to attend the ceremony, he was diſmiſſed from 
his employment of one of the lords of the bed-chamber. 

Soon after this, the Jeſuits were permitted to erect 
colleges in different parts of the kingdom, and to ex- 
erciſe the Catholic worſhip in the moſt public manner. 
Father Francis, a benedictine monk, was recommended 


ent 
. 


2 2 0 a * 
L Dioure by the king to the univerſity of Cambridge, for the 
Pvith the u- degree of maſter of arts. The univerlity rejected him 
niverſity of 


on account of his religion ; and preſented a petition to 
the king, beſeeching him to recal his mandate. James 
diſregarded their petition, and denied their deputies a 
hearing ; the vice-chancellor himſelf was ſummoned to 
appear before the high commiſſion court, and deprived 
of his office: yet the univerſity perſiſted, and father 
Francis was refuſed. The place of preſident of Mag- 
dalen college being vacant, the king ſent a mandate in 
favour of one Farmer, a new convert, and a man of 
bad character in other reſpects. The fellows of the 
college made very ſubmiſſive applications for recalling 
his mandate; but the election-day coming on before 
they received an anſwer, they choſe Dr Hough, a man 
of learning, integrity, and reſolution. The king was 
incenſed at their preſumption; an inferior eccleſiaſtical 
court was ſent down, who finding Farmer a man of 


| ambridge. 


270 ſcandalous character, iſſued a mandate for a new elec- 
gli tion, The man now recommended by the king was 
15 doctor Parker; a man of an abandoned character, but 
pw very willing to embrace the Catholic religion. 'The 


rez. fellows refuſed to comply with this injunction; which 


lo irritated the king, that he came down to Oxford in 
perſon, and ordered the fellows to be brought before 
him. He reproached them with their inſolence and 
diſobedience; and commanded them to chooſe Parker 


ſtil more to exaſperate him; and finding them reſolute 
in the defence of their privileges, he ejected them all 
=; Kcept two from their benefices, and Parker was put 
l. n poſſeſſion of the place. Upon this, the college was 

4 Ca- filled with Catholics; and Charnock, one of the two 
that remained, was made vice - preſident. 

In 1688, a ſecond declaration for liberty of con— 
ſcience was publiſhed almoſt in the ſame terms with the 
ormer ; but with this peculiar injunction, that all di- 
mes ſhould read it after ſervice in their churches. The 
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into Windſor ; which did not fail to add to the gene- 


without delay. Another refuſal on their ſide ſerved 


I 


clergy reſolved to diſobey this order. Loyde biſhop Britain. 
of St Aſaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, 
Lake of Chicheſter, White of Peterborough, and 'Tre- 
lawney of Briſtol, together with Sancroft the primate, 
concerted an addreſs in form of a petition to the king, 
which, with the warmeſt expreſſions of zeal] and ſub- 


_ miſſion, remonſtrated, that they could not read his de- 


claration conſiſtent with their conſciences, or the reſ- 
pect they owed the Proteſtant religion. The king re- 
ceived their petition with marks of ſurpriſe and diſplea- 
ſure; He ſaid he did not expect ſuch an addreſs from 
the church of England, particularly from ſome amongft 
them; and perſiſted in his orders for their obeying his 
mandate. 

As the petition was delivered in private, the kin 
ſummoned the biſhops before the council, and there 
queſtioned them whether they would acknowledge it. 

They for ſome time declined giving an anſwer z but 

being urged by the chancellor, they at laſt owned the 274 
petition, On their refuſal to give bail, an order was Biſhops im- 
immediately drawn for their commitment to the Tower, Priſoned. 
and the crown lawyers received directions to proſecute 


them for a ſeditious libel, The king gave orders that 


they ſhould be conveyed to the Tower by water, as the 2575 
whole city was in commotion in their favour. The The whole 
people were no ſooner informed of their danger, than wed Phe rag 7 
they ran to the river- ſide in prodigious multitudes, their favour. 
craving their bleſſing; calling upon heaven to protect 
them, &c. The very ſoldiers by whom they were 
guarded, kneeled down before them, and implored 
their forgivenneſs. 

The 29h of June 1688 was fixed for the trial of the 
biſhops; and their return was ſtill more ſplendidly at- 
tended than their impriſonment. Twenty-nine peers, 
a great number of gentlemen, and an immenſe crowd 
of people, waited upon them to Weſtminſter-hall. The 
diſpute was learnedly managed by the lawyers on both 
ſides. The jury withdrew into a chamber where they 
paſſed the whole night; but next morning they returned 
into court, and pronounced the biſhops not guilty. They are 
. nag inſtantly rang with loud acclamations, acquitted. 
which were communicated to the whole extent of the 
city. They even reached the camp at Hounſlow, where 
the king was at dinner in lord Feverſham's tent. His 
majeſty demanding the cauſe of thoſe rejoicings, and 
being informed that it was nothing but the ſoldiers 
ſhouting for the delivery of the biſhops; “ Call you 
that nothing ! (cried he) ; but ſo much the worſe for 
them.” Immediately after this, the king ſtruck out. 
two of the judges, Powel and Holloway, who had ap- 
peared to favour the biſhops, - He iſſued orders to pro- 
ſecute all thoſe clergymen who had not read his decla- 
ration, and all had refuſed it except 200. He ſent alſo 
a mandate to the new fellows, whom he had obtruded 
on Magdalen college, to elect for preſident, in the 
room of Parker lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor 
of the Sorbonne, and titular biſhop of Madura. * Sh 

As the king found the clergymen every where averſe Attachment 
to his meaſures, he was willing next to try what he f the army 
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could do with the army. He thought, if one regiment ohe Pro- 


teſtant reli- 


ſhould promiſe implicit obedience, their example would gion. 


ſoon induce others to comply. He therefore ordered 
one of the regiments to be drawn up in his preſence, 
and deſired that ſuch as were againſt his late declaration 
of liberty of conſcience ſhould lay down their arms. 


He 
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He was ſurpriſed to ſee the whole battalion ground 


their arms, except two officers and a few Roman- 


catholic ſoldiers. A fortunate circumſtance happened 
about this time in his family. A few days before the 
acquittal of the biſhops, the queen was brought to bed 
of a fon, who was baptized by the name of James. 
This would, if any thing could at that time, have ſer- 
ved to eſtabliſh him on the throne : but ſo great was 


the animoſity againſt him, that a ſtory was propagated 


279 
Treachery 
of Sunder- 


land, 


280 


that the child was ſuppoſititious; and ſo great was the 
monarch's pride, that he ſcorned to take any precau- 
tions to refute the calumny. 

Though the enthuſiaſm of James himſelf bordered 
upon madneſs, the moſt wild of his religious projects 
ſeem to have been ſuggeſted by his enemies to accom- 
pliſh his ruin. The earl of Sunderland, whom he chiefly 
truſted, was a man of abandoned principles, inſatiable 
avarice, and fitted by nature for ſtratagem, deception, 
and intrigue. The love of money was his ruling paſſion, 
and he ſold his influence to the bigheſt bidder. To ſuch 
a degree was he mercenary, that he became at once the 
penfioner of the prince of Orange and of the king of 


$chemes of France. The former, who had long fixed his eye on the 


the prince of 


Orange. 


Engliſh throne, watched James's motions, and took 
every advantage of his errors. Fe had laid his ſchemes 
ſo extenſively, that nothing but the birth of a male 
heir to the crown of England could poſſibly prevent 
him from an almoſt immediate poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom. He had the addreſs to render two thirds of the 


powers of Europe intereſted in his ſucceſs. The treaty 


of Augiburg, formed to break the power of France, 
could not accompliſh its object without the acceſſion of 
England. The houſe of Auſtria, in both its branches, 
preferred their political views to their zeal for the Ro- 
miſh faith, and promoted the dethronement of James 
as the only means to humble Lewis XIV. Odeſchalchi, 
who under the name of Innocent XI. filled then the 
papal chair, was gained to the meaſures of the prince 
of Orange by other conſiderations, as well as through 
luis fixed averſion to France. The prince of Orange 
ſent his intimate friend the prince of Vaudemont to 
Rome, to procure the aid of the Pope. He explained 
to his Folineſs, that the Catholic princes were in the 
wrong to expect any advantage to their faith from 
James, as his being a declared Papiſt rendered his peo- 
ple averſe to all his meaſures. As far himſelf, ſhould he 
have the good fortune to mount the throne of Eng- 
land, he might take any ftep in favour of the Roman- 
catholics without jealouſy ; and he promiſed to pro- 
cure a toleration for the Papiſts, ſhould the Pope, the 
emperor, and the king of Spain, favour his attempt. 
This negotiation procured the deſired effect. Innocent 
contributed, with the money of the church, to expel a 
Roman-catholic prince from his throne. 


Though the conteſt with the biſhops had completed 


the king's unpopularity, he derived the ſuddenneſs of 


| his ruin from the birth of a prince of Wales. That cir- 


cumſtance increaſed the fears of his ſubjects in propor- 
tion as it raiſed his ſecurity and hopes. In the reign of 
a prince to be educated under the prejudices of ſuch a 
father nothing but a continuance of the ſame unconſti— 
tutional meaſures could be expected. So low indeed 
was his credit ſunk among his people at this time, and 
ſuch preſcience they all ſeemed to have of his fate, that 
the child had like to have died before a wet nurſe could 


— 
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bert and Ruſſel aſſured him in perſon of their own and land. 


13 
be procured to ſuckle him. 1885 
The prince of Orange, ſeeing the national diſcontent —— 
now raifed to the higheſt pitch, reſolved to take ad. . 281 
vantage of it. He began by giving one Dykevelt, his . appli 
envoy, inſtructions to apply in his name to every reli. N 
f f : ' | Jects. 
gious ſect in the kingdom. To the church · party he 
ſent aſſurances of favour and regard; and proteſted 
that his education in Holland had noway prejudiced 
him againſt epiſcopacy. To the non-conformitts he ſent 
exhortations, not to be deceived by the inſidious careſſes 
of their known enemy, but to wait for a real and fn. 728 
cere protector, &e. In conſequence of theſe infinua. By how 
tions, the prince ſoon received invitations from the moſt he is invite! 
conſiderable perſons in the kingdom. Admirals Her- 1 Eng: 


3 


Britain. 
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Britain. ned 
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the national attachment. Henry Sidney, brother to 
Algernon, and uncle to the ear] of Sunderland, came 
over to him with aſſurances of an univerſal combination 
againſt the king. Lord Dumblaine, ſon to the earl of 
Danby, being maſter of a frigate, made ſeveral voyages 
to Holland, and carried from many of the nobility 
tenders of duty and even conſiderable ſums of monev 
to the prince of Orange. Soon after, the biſhop of 
London, the earls of Danby, Nottingham, Devonſhire, 
Dorſet, and ſeveral other lords, gentlemen, and princt- 
pal citizens, united in their addreſſes to him, and in- 
treated his ſpeedy deſcent. The people, though long 
divided between whig and tory, now joined againk 
their unhappy ſovereign as a common enemy. William 
therefore determined to accept of their invitations; and 
this the more readily, as he perceived the malecontents 
had conducted themſelves with prudence and ſecrecy. 
Having the principal ſervants of James in pay, he was 
minutely informed of the moſt ſecret actions and even 
deſigns of that prince. His intelligence came, through 
Sidney, from Sunderland, who betrayed the very mea- 
ſures which he himſelf had adviſed. The prince had a 
fleet ready to ſai}, and troops provided for action, be- 
fore the beginning of June 1688, | 13; 
The king of France was the firſt who gave James James wr 
warning of his danger, and offered to aſſiſt him in re- ” ah 
pelling it. But he declined this friendly offer, Jeſt it Fe. xl, 
ſhould be ſaid that he had entered into a private treaty 
with that monarch to the prejudice of the Proteſtant 
religion. Being alfo deceived and betrayed by Sunder- 
land, he -had the weakneſs to believe, that the reports 
of an invaſion were invented in order to frighten him 
into a ſtrict connexion with France. He gave credit to 
the repeated aſſurances of the ſtates, that the armament 
prepared in their ports was not deſigned againſt Eng- 
land. Nay, be even believed the aſſertions of the prince 
himſelf, whoſe intereſt it was to deceive. Sunderland 
deſcanted againſt the poſſibility of an invaſion, and 
turned to ridicule all who believed the report. Having 
by the prior conſent of James taken poſſeſſion of all 
the foreign correſpondence, he ſuppreſſed every intelli- 
gence that might alarm; and even all others whom 
fames truſted, except Dartmouth, affected long to gie 
no faith to the reports of an invaſion. = 
Lewis, finding his firſt offers rejected, next propoſed 14 
to march down his army to the frontiers of the Dutch os 
provinces, and thus detain their forces at home for 
their own defence. But this propoſal met with no bet- 
ter reception than the former, Still Lewis was un u' 


ling to abandon a friend and ally whoſe intereſt he fe, 
garde 
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6 0. carded 28 cloſely connected with his own. He ventured 
— remonſtrate with the Dutch againſt the preparations 
3 were making to invade England. The Dutch 
treated his remonſtrance as an officious impertinence, 
and james himſelf declined his mediation. 
295 The king of England, having thus rejected the aſſiſt- 
3 un ance of his friends, and being left to face the danger 
he news of alone, Was aſtoniſhed with an advice from his miniſter 
intended in Holland, that an invaſion was not only projected, 
Wo” Dat avowed, When he firſt read the letter containing 
this information, he grew pale, and the letter dropt 
from his hand. He faw himſelf on the brink of deftruc- 
tion, and knew not to whom to apply for protection. 
In this emergency, Lewis wrote. to James in his own 
hand, that, to divert the Dutch from their intended in- 
vation of England, he would Jay ſiege to Maeſtricht 
with 30,000 men. James communicated this intelli— 

236 ence to Sunderland, and he to the prince of Orange. 
ſe is 823i" Zix thonſand men were thrown into Maeſtricht; and 
3 the deſign of Lewis, as being impracticable, was laid 
en zige. On this, Lewis, being diſguſted with James, 


ſiege to Philipſburgh on the 57 of October; and prince 
Clement of Bavaria, by throwing a ſtrong garriſon into 
Cologn, effectually ſecured the ſtates of Holland from 


87 a0Y fudden danger from the arms of France. 


b mes at- James had now no refource but in retreating from 


pts lo thoſe precipitate meaſures which had plunged him into 
ly his jnextricable diſtreſs. He paid court to the Dutch, and 
_ offered to enter into any alliance with them for their 
common ſecurity. He replaced in all the counties of 
England all the deputy lieutenants and juſtices who 
had been deprived of their commiſſions for their adhe- 
rence to the teſt and penal laws. He reſtored the char- 
ters of ſuch corporations as he had poſſeſſed himſelf of; 
he annulled the high commiſſion court; he reinſtated 
the expelled preſident and fellows of Magdalen college; 
and was even reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops whom he 
%% had ſo lately perſecuted and inſulted. ET : 
tin vin. All theſe conceſſions, however, were now too late; 
they were regarded as the effects of fear, and not of re- 
pentance. Indeed, it is ſaid, he very ſoon gave proofs 
of his inſincerity : for, hearing that the Dutch fleet 
was ditperſed, he recalled thoſe conceſſions he had made 
in favour of Magdalen college; and, to ſhow his at- 
tachment to the Romiſh church, at the baptiſm of the 
prince of Wales he appointed the Pope one of the 
ſponſors. | 4 
In the mean time, William ſet ſail from Helvoetſluys 
with a fleet of near 500 veſſels, and an army of above 
14,000 men, Fortune, however, ſeemed at firſt every 
way unfavourable to his enterprize. He was driven 
back by a dreadful ſtorm ; but he ſoon refitted his fleet, 
and again ſet fail for England. It was given out that 
this invaſion was deſigned for the coaſts of France; and 
many of the Engliſh, who ſaw the fleet paſs along their 
coaſts, little ſuſpeRed the place of its deſtination. It 
happened that the ſame wind which ſent the Dutch to 
their place of deftination, detained the Engliſh fleet in 
the river: fo that the Dutch paſſed the ſtreights of 
1 vrer without moleſtation; and, after a voyage of two 
ays, landed at Broxholme in Torbay, on the 5th of 
2 the anniverſary of the gunpowder treaſon. 
ut though the invitation from the Engliſh was very 


. rs prince for ſome time had the mortification 
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turned his arms towards Germany. The dauphin laid 


* 


. 

to find himſelf joined by very few. He continued for Britsin. 
ten days in expectation of being joined by the malcon k 
tents, and at laſt was going to deſpair of ſucceſs. But 

juſt when he began to deliberate about reimbarking 

his forces, he was joined by ſeveral perſons of conſe- 

quence, and the whole country ſoon after flocked to 

his ſtandard. The firſt perſon that joined the prince 

was major Burrington, and he was quickly followed by 

the gentry of the counties of Devon and Somerſet. Sir 

Edward Seymour made propoſals for an aſſociation, 

which was ſigned by great numbers; and every day 

there appeared ſome effect of that univerſal combination 


into which the vation had entered againſt the meaſures 


of the king. | 290 
This was followed by the defection of the army. Defection 
Lord Colcheſter, ſon to the ear] of Rivers, firſt deſerted of kin 
to the prince. Lord Cornbury, ſon to the earl of Cla- 
rendon, carried off the greateit part of three regiments 
of cavalry at once; and ſeveral officers of diſtinction 
informed Feverſham their general, that they could not 
in honour fight againſt the prince of Orange. Soon af- 
ter this, the unhappy monarch found himſelf deſerted 
by his own ſervants and creatures. Lord Churchill had 
been raiſed from the rank of a page, and had been in- 
veſted with an high command in the army; he had 
been created a peer, and owed his whole fortune to the 


king's bounty: yet even he deſerted among the reſt ; 


and carried with him the duke of Grafton natural ſon 

to the late king, colonel Berkley, and ſome others. 1295 
In this univerſal defection, James, not knowing where Diſtreſſed 

to turn, began to think of requeſting aſſiſtance from ſituation of 

France when it was now too late. He wrote to Leo- the king. 

pold emperor of Germany: but in vain; that monarch 

only returning for auſwer, That what he had foreſeen 

had happened. James had ſome dependence on his 

fleet; but they were entirely diſaffected. In a word, 

his intereſts were deſerted by all, for he had long de- 

ſerted them himſelf. He ſtill found his army, however, 

to amount to 20,000. men; and had he led them im- 

mediately to battle, it is poſſible they might then have 

fought in his favour. But James's misfortunes had de- 

prived him of his natural firmneſs and reſolution ; and, 

ſeeing himſelf deſerted by thoſe in whom he thought 

he could have placed moſt confidence, he became ſuſpi- 

cious of all, and was in a manner deprived even of the 

power of deliberation. In this extremity of diſtreſs, the 

prince of Denmark, and Anne James's favourite daugh- 

ter, perceiving the deſperation of his circumſtances, 

cruelly reſolved to take part with the prince of Orange. 

When the king was informed of this, he was ſtung with 

the moſt bitter anguiſh. God help me (cried he), my 

own children have forſaken me.“ To add to his diſtreſs 

as a parent, he was accuſed of being acceſſary to the 

death of his own child. Her nurle, and her uncle the 

earl of Clarendon, went up and down like diſtracted 

perſons, affirming that the Papiſts had murdered the 

princeſs. They publicly aſked the queen's ſervants 

whither they had conveyed her? and they contributed 


to inflame the populace, whoſe zeal had already infla- 


med them to tumult and diſorder. It was, however, 
ſoon known that ſhe fled, under the conduct of the 
biſhop of London, to Northampton. 


On the zoth of November 1688, James ſent three of os, 285 ; 


ughty 


his noblemen to treat with the prince of Orange. But behaviour 


though the latter knew very well that the king's com- of William, 
| 8 U miſſioners 


James's ar- 
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miſſioners were in his intereſts, his behaviour ſhowed 
plainly that he now thought the time of treating was 
paſt. For ſome time he would not admit them to an 
audience; and, when he did, would give no ſatisfactory 
anſwer. James now began to be afraid of his perſonal 
ſafety. But what moſt affected him was the terrors of 
the queen for herſelf and her infant ſon. He therefore 
reſolved to fend them abroad. They eroſſed the river 
in a boat, at Whitehall, in a ſtormy and rainy day. 
They were carried to Graveſend in a coach, under the 
conduct of the count de Lauzun. A yacht, commanded 
by captain Gray, which lay there ready for the pur- 
pole, ſoon tranſported them in ſafety to Calais. 


The king was now ſo diſpirited and diſtracted, that 


he reſolved to leave the kingdom at once, and thus 
throw every thing into confuſion. He threw the great 
ſeal into the Thames ; he left none with any authority 
to conduct affairs in his abſence; and he vainly hoped 
to derive advantage to his affairs from anarchy and diſ- 
order. About twelve at night, on the 10h of Decem- 
ber, he diſguiſed himſelf, took boat at Whitehall, and 
croſſed the river. Sir Edward Hales, with another 
friend, met him at Vauxhall with horſes. He mounted; 
and being conducted through by-ways by a guide, he 
paſſed in the night-time to the Medway, which he 
croſſed by Ailesford-bridge. At Woolpeck he took 
| freſh horſes, ſent thither before by Sheldon one of. his 
equerries who was in the ſecret of his flight. He ar- 
rived at ten o'clock at Embyferry near Feverſham, 
where a cuſtomhouſe hoy, hired by Sir Edward Hales, 
lay ready to receive them on board. But the wind 


blew freſh, and the veſſel had no ballaſt. The maſter, 


therefore, eaſily perſuaded the king to permit him to 


take in ballaſt at Shilneſs. It being half ebb when they 
ran aſhore, they deſigned to fail as ſoon as the veſſel 


1 Gilt and ſhould be afloat. But when the veſſel was almoſt afloat, 


ſhe was boarded by three fiſher-boats belonging to Fe- 
verſham, containing 50 men. They feized the king and 
his two companions, under pretence of their being Pa- 
piſts that wanted to eſcape from the kingdom. They 
turned up Feverſham water with the tide ; but {till the 
king remained unknown. Sir Edward Hales placed 
privately 50 guineas in the hands of the captain, as an 
earneſt of more ſhould he permit them to eſcape. He 
promiſed : but was ſo far from keeping his word, that 
he took what money they had, under pretence of ſecu- 
ring it from the ſeamen ; and, having poſſeſſed himſelf 
of their all, he left them to their fate. The unfortunate 


fugitives were at length carried in a coach to Feverſham, 


amid the inſults, clamours, and ſhouts, of the ſailors. 
When the king was brought to the inn, a ſeaman, who 
had ſerved under him, knew him, and melted into tears; 
and James himſelf was ſo much moved at this inſtance 
of his affection, that he wept. The other fiſhermen, who 
had treated him with ſuch indignity before, when they 
ſaw his tears, fell upon their knees. The lower inhabi- 
tants of the whole village gathered round him; but the 
better ſort fled from his preſence. The ſeamen, how- 
ever, formed themſelves into a guard round him, and 
declared that a hair of his head ſhould not be touch- 
ed.” In the mean time, Sir James Oxendon, under the 
pretence of guarding him from the rabble, came with 
the militia to prevent his eſcape. 'The king found a 
change in his condition when he was taken out of the 
hands of the ſailors. The commanders of the militia 
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ration to the diſbanded army to reaſſemble themſelves 


Who paſſed. The earl of Mulgrave at length, appriſed 


vered with bonfires. The bells were rung, and the air 
was rent with repeated ſhouts of gladneſs. All orders 


B NX i} 
ſhowed _ no reſpect. He was even inſy 
common ſoldiers. A letter which he int 

to London for clothes, a change of wag -——— 
money, was ſtopped by thoſe who pretended to ney 


his perſon. 

All things in the mean time ran into c 
London, and the prince of Orange exerciſe 
perſon all the functions of royalty. 


Pritai 1. 
— 


ted by the Dritain 


onfuſion at 
d in his own 


He iſſued a decla. we 


Heis preſſ d 
to ty inthe 


He ordered the ſecretary at war to bring him a liſt of kingdom; 
© 


the king's troops. He commanded the lor 

to collect his troop of horſe-guards. He 1 
of Grafton to take poſſeſſion in his name of Tilbury 
fort. The aſſembly of peers adjourned to the come. 
chamber at Whitehall; and, to give the appearance of 
legality to their meeting, choſe the marquis of Hali- 
fax for their preſident, While this aſſembly was ſittin 

on the 135 of December, a poor countryman, who ky 
been engaged by James, brought an open letter from 
that unfortunate prince to London. It had no ſuper- 
ſcription ; and it was addreſſed to none. Tt contained, 
in one ſentence only, his deplorable condition when in 
the hands of a deſperate rabble. This poor meſſenger 
of their fallen ſovereign had long waited at the council 
door, without being able to attract the notice of any 
of his buſineſs, had the courage to introduce him to 
the council. He delivered his open letter, and told 
the ſtate of the king with tears. The aſſembly were 
ſo much moved, that they ſent the earl of Feverſham 
with 200 of the guards towards Feverſham. His in- 
ſt ructions were to reſcue him firſt from danger, and af- 
terwards to attend him to the ſea- coaſt, ſhould he chuſe 
to retire. He choſe, however, to return to London; 3 
but the prince of Orange ſent a meſſage to him defir- tums v 
ing him to advance no nearer the capital than Rocheſter, London, 
The meſlenger miſſed James by the way. The king 
ſent Feverſham with a letter to the prince of Orange, 
requeſting his preſence in London to ſettle the nation. 
He himſelf proceeded to that place, and arrived on 
the 16" of December. Doubting the fidelity of the 
troops who were quartered at Weſtminſter, he choſe 
to paſs through the city to Whitehall. Never prince 
returning with victory to his capital was received with 
louder acclammations of joy. All the ſtreets were co- 
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ut refuſes, | 


of men crowded to his coach; and, when he arrived 
at Whitehall, his apartments were crowded with people 
who came to expreſs their joy at his return. 
The prince of Orange received the news of his re- 
turn with an haughty air. His aim from the begin- 
ning was to force him by threats and ſeverities to re. 
linquiſh the throne. The Dutch guards were ordered 
to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, and to diſplace be. 
Engliſh. The king was ſoon after commanded by a Comms 
meſſage, which he received in bed at midnight, to * 6 
leave his palace next morning, and to depart for Ham,, nl 
a ſeat of the ducheſs of Lauderdale's. He deſired, 
however, permiſſion to retire to Rocheſter, a town not 
far from the ſea-coaft, and oppoſite to France. his 
was readily granted; and it was now perceived — 
the harſh meaſures of the prince had taken effect, an 
that the king meditated an eſcape to France. 124 
The king, ſurrounded by the Dutch guards, — 
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fter, on the 19") of December. The reſtraint 
AO his perſon, Zad the manner in which he had 
been forced from London, raiſed the indignation of 
many, and the compaſſion of all. The Engliſh army, 
both officers and ſoldiers, began to murmur; and had it 
not been for the timidity and precipitation of James 
himſelf, the nation had certainly returned to their al- 
egiance. He remained three nights at Rocheſter, in 
the midſt of a few faithful friends. The earls of Ar- 
ran, Dumbarton, Aileſbury, Litchfield, and Middle- 
ton, were there; and, with other officers of merit, the gal- 
lant lord Dundee. They argued againſt his flight with 


united efforts. Several biſhops, ſome peers, and man 


officers, intreated his ſtay in ſome part of England. 
Meſſage followed meſſage from London. They repre- 


ſented that the opinions of men began to change, and 
that events would daily. riſe in favour of his authority. 
Dundee added his native ardovr to his advice.“ The 
queſtion, Sir, (ſaid he), is, Whether you ſhall Ray in 
England, or fly to France? Whether you ſhall truſt 
the returning zeal of your native ſubjects, or rely on 
a foreign power? Here you ought to ſtand. Keep 


poſſeſſion of a part, and the whole will ſubmit by de- 


rees. Reſume the ſpirit of a king. Summon your 
ſubjects to their allegiance, Your army, though diſ- 
banded, is not diſperſed. Give me your commiſſion, 
I will gather 10,000 of your troops. I will carry your 
ſtandard at their head through England, and drive be- 
fore you the Dutch and their prince.” The king re- 


plied, © that he believed it might be done; but that it 
' would raiſe a civil war, and he would not do ſo much 


miſchief to a nation that would ſo ſoon come to their 
ſenſes again.” Middleton urged his ſtay, though in 
the remoteſt part of the kingdom. * Your majeſty, 
(ſaid he), may throw things into confuſion by your de- 
parture; but it will be but the anarchy of a month: a 
new government will ſoon be ſettled, and you and your 
family will be ruined.”” "Theſe ſpirited remonſtrances 
had no effect upon James. He reſolved to quit the 
kingdom; and having communicated his deſign to a 
few of his friends, he paſſed at midnight through the 
back-door of the houſe where he lodged, and with his 
ſon the duke of Berwick, and Biddulph one of his ſer- 


vants, went in a boat to a ſmack, which lay waiting 


for him without the fort of Sheerneſs. By reaſon of 
_ ® hard gale they were forced to bear up toward Leigh, 


and to anchor on the Eſſex-fide, under the lee of the 
land. When the gale flackened, they reached the 
Buoy of the Narrows without tacking ; but not being 
able to weather the Goodwin, they were forced to fail 
through the downs. Seven ſhips lay there at anchor ; 
but the ſmack paſſed unqueſtioned along. Unable to 
fetch Calais, ſhe bore away for Boulogne, and anchored 
before Ambleteuſe. The king Janded at three o'clock 
in the morning of Tueſday, December 25"; and ta- 
king poſt, ſoon joined his queen at St Germains. 
James having thus abandoned his dominions, the 
prince of Orange remained maſter of them of courſe. 
By the advice of the houſe of lords, the only member 
of the legiſlature remaining, he was defired to ſummon 
a parliament by circular letters; but the prince, unwil- 
ling to act upon ſo imperfect an authority, convened 
all the members who had fat in the houſe of commons 
during any parliament of Charles II. and to theſe were 


added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the common 


hands of the prince only. 'The marquis of Halifax, 1 


council of London; and the prince, being thus ſup- Britain: 5 11 
ported by an aſſembly deriving its authority from him- 14 
ſelf, wrote circular letters to the counties and corpora- l 
tions of England to call a new parliament. f 14 

The houſe being met, which was moſtly compoſed 1 ” 3 bil 
of the Whig party, thanks were given to the prince of a mi 14 
Orange for the deliverance he had brought them; after 
which they proceeded to ſettle the kingdom. A vote 
ſoon paſſed both houſes, that king James II. having 
endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, 
by breaking the original contract between the king and 
his people; and having by the advice of Jeſuits and | if 
other wicked perſons violated the fundamental laws, | 
and withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom; had abdi- 
cated the government, and that the throne was thereby 
vacant. | | : 302 

The king being thus depoſed, it was eaſy for Wil- William 
liam to get himſelf appointed as his ſucceſſor. Pro- raiſed to the 
poſals were made for electing a regent. Others were ſovereignty. 
for inveſting the princeſs of Orange with regal power, 
and declaring the young prince ſuppoſititious. To 
theſe propoſals, however, William oppoſed the fol- 
lowing deciſive argument, viz. that “ he had been 
called over to defend the liberties of the Britiſh nation, | 
and that he had happily effected his purpoſe ; that he ; - 
had heard of ſeveral ſchemes propoſed for the eſtabliſh- 
ing of the government; that if they choſe a regent, 
he thought it incumbent upon him to inform them that 
he would not be that regent ; that he would not ac- 
cept of the crown under the princeſs his wife, though 
he was convinced of her merits : that therefore, if ei- 
their of theſe ſchemes was adopted, he could give them 
no aſſiſtance 1n the ſettlement of the nation ; but would 
return home to his own country, ſatisfied with his aims 
to ſecure the freedom of theirs.” Upon this, after a 
long debate in both houſes, a new ſovereign was pre- 
ferred to a regent by a majority of two voices. It was 1 4 
agreed that the prince and princeſs of Orange ſhould 1 
reign jointly as king and queen of Britain; while the | 
adminiſtration of government ſhould be placed in the 


as ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, made a ſolemn tender 

of the crown to their Highneſſes, in the name of the | | 

peers and commons of Britain. The prince accepted | | ij 

the offer; and that very day, February 13th 1689, 8 it 

William and Mary were proclaimed king and queen of — 1 

Great Britain. | 
Though Mary was comprehended in the royal title, 

ſhe never poſſeſſed either the authority of a queen, or 

the influence of a wife. Her eaſy temper had lon 

been ſubdued by the ſtern ſeverity of a huſband who 

had very few amiable qualities. Being brought up in 

a manner under the tuition of her ſpouſe, and in ſome F 

degree confined by his orders, ſhe was accuſtomed to 

adopt implicitly his political maxims and even his 

thoughts; and in conſequence of her want of impor- 11 

tance with him, ſhe ceaſed to be an object of conſe- | 1 

quence in the eyes of the nation. T8 Pj] 
William began his reign with iſſuing a proclamation 

for continuing in office all Proteſtants that had been in 

place on the firſt of the preceding December. On 

the 17 of the month he formed his privy council, 

which conſiſted chiefly of ſuch perſons as had been moſt 

active in raiſing him to the throne, To gratify as 

many as poſlible of his friends, the ſeveral boards, and 
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National 
diſcontents. 
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His ſcheme the public ſervice. 


1 
even the chancery, were put into commiſſion. The 
benches of the exchequer and common law were 
filled with perſons who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves a- 
gainſt the meaſures of the late king. The earl of Not- 
tingham who had violently oppoſed the elevation of 
William, and the earl of Shrewſbury who had ad- 
hered to his views, were made ſecretaries of ſtate. The 
marquis of Halifax, and the earl of Danby, though 
rivals in policy, were admitted into the cabinet; the 
firſt as lord privy ſeal, the ſecond as preſident of the 
council, His Dutch friends in the mean time were 
not forgotten by the king. Bentinck, his favourite, was 
made a privy counſellor, groom of the ſtole, and privy 


purſe. Auverquerque was appointed maſter of the 
horſe. Zuylftein received the office of maſter of the 
robes. Schomberg was placed at the head of the 
ordnance. 


Though theſe inſtances of gratitude were no doubt 
neceſſary to William, the generality of the nation were 
diſpleaſed. The tories were offended at being excluded 
from his favour, eſpecially as they had departed from 
their principles in order to ſerve him. The nation in 
general were much prejudiced againſt foreigners, and 
univerſal diſcontent enſued upon ſeeing them preferred. 
The king, who had been bred a Calviniſt, was alſo 
very ftrongly inclined to favour that ſect; and his pre- 
judices in favour of Calviniſm were almoſt equal to thoſe 
of James in favour of Popery. Finding, therefore, the 
clergy of the church of England little inclined to take 
the oaths to the new government, he began openly to 
indulge his own prejudices in favour of diſſenters. Ha- 
ving come to the houſe of lords to paſs ſome bills, on 
the 16** of March, he made a ſpeech, urging the ne- 
ceſſity of admitting all Proteſtants indiſcriminately into 
He told his parliament, that he 


in favour of had ſomething to communicate, which would conduce 


dillenters 
rejected. 


as much to their ſettlement as to the diſappointment. 
of their enemies. He informed them, that he was em- 
ployed in filling up the vacancies in offices of truſt; and 
he hoped that they were ſenſible of the neceſſity of a 
law to ſettle the oaths to be taken by ſuch perſons as 
ſnould be admitted into place. As he doubted not, he 
ſaid, that they would ſufficiently provide againſt Pa- 
piſts, ſo he hoped that they would leave room for the 
admiſſion of all Proteſtants that were able and willing 
to ſerve. | 

This propoſition was rejected with vehemence. The 
adherents of the church complained that the ruin which 
they feared from the Papilts in the preceding reign was 
now to be dreaded from the Proteſtant diſſenters. They 
affirmed, that if the eſtabliſhed religion was to be de- 
ſtroyed, it mattered little by whoſe hands it muſt fall. 
A bill brought in by the miniſtry for abrogating the 
former oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance was rejected. 

An attempt to diſpenſe with the ſacramental teſt 
was made without ſucceſs in another form. The court 
party propoſed that any man ſhould be ſufficiently qua- 
lified for an office by producing a certificate of his ha- 
ving received the ſacrament in any Proteſtant congre- 
gation. But this motion was alſo rejected in the houſe 
of lords by a great majority. William repeated his 
attempts of a comprehenſion ; but he was ultimately 
unſucceſsful, and in the coronation-oath the church- 
party inſerted a clauſe highly favourable to themſelves, 
viz. that the king ſhould maintain the Proteſtant reli- 
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gion * ag eſtabliſhed by law.” To this clauſe Wi 


ters to aſſaſſinate him, left Edinburgh at the — 
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* m_ to have diſcovered an apparent wovillingnet u. es 
For theſe and other reaſons the government of Wil. 7,5" 
liam was for ſome time but in a very tottering coat contig | 
tion. The king, either through want of health or in. William,” 
clination, inter ee but little in the affairs of the na. Leverument ˖ 
tion. Ireland was ſtrangely neglected. Halifax and t 
Danby, who had in a manner raiſed the king to the l 
throne, caballed with his enemies. They perceived k 
that the people, with the ſame levity that induced them t 
to deſert their former ſovereign, were beginning to he \ 
diſcontented with their new prince. Every thing ſeemed v 
to tend to a change. Halifax himſelf declared, that ] 
were James to conform with the Proteſtants, he could 1 
not be kept four months from reaſcending his throne. a 
Danby averred, that, were the late king to give ſatif. t 
faction for the ſecurity of religion, it would be difficult b 
to oppoſe his reſtoration. From theſe apparent diſ. 1 
contents of the nation, the friends and emiſſaries of 8 
James aſſumed more boldneſs. They tampered with ] 
the ſervants of the crown, and inflamed the army, V 
The former they alarmed with the proſpect of a ſudden a 
change; the latter they rouſed into indignation by the b 
manifeſt preference given by William to-his country» ti 
men the Dutch. £3 1 * 
Though the kingdom of Scotland did not at firſt re- He ic 2. 0 
cognize the authority of William, yet the party of knovledgd : 
James never attained ſufficient ſtrength to be of any ef- eng = 
fectual ſervice to him in that kingdom. Thirty Scots A 0! 
peers, and near 80 gentlemen, then in London, had al 
waited in the beginning of January on the prince of 0 
Orange. Without any authority from the regency h 
{till ſubſiſting in Edinburgh, they formed themſelves 35 fe 
into a kind of convention. The prince of Orange in lttemptsof d 
a formal manner aſked their advice. He withdrew, «rd Dun. t! 
and they adjourned to the council- chamber at White- mug 
hall. The duke of Hamilton being choſen preſident, ex- b 
plained the diſtracted ſtate of Scotland. He repreſent- 0 
ed, that diſorders, anarchy, and confuſion, prevailed; p 
and he urged the neceſſity of placing the power ſome- P! 
where till a convention of ftates ſhould be called to form th 
a laſting and ſolid ſettlement. When the heads of C 
their addreſs to the prince of Orange were ſettled, and le 
ordered to be engroſſed, the earl of Arran unexpected- d. 
ly aroſe, and propoſed to invite back the king. The 8 
meeting, however, adhered to the prince of Orange; 
and waited on him in a body, requeſting him to take 1 
the adminiſtration into his hands. He thanked them y 
for the truſt they had repoſed in him ; and a conven- 
tion was ordered to meet at Edinburgh on the 14" of = 
March, and it was provided that no exception or limi- - 
tation whatever ſhould be made, except that the mem- 5 
bers ſhould be Proteſtants. : | 
A ſeceſſion, however, was made from this conven- 8 
tion, in favour of James. The archbiſhop of Glaſ- : 
gow, the earl of Balcarras, and the viſcount Dundee, A 
were authorized by an inſtrument 7 wap by the late . 
king, at that time in Ireland, to call a convention 9 a 
the ſtates at Stirling. But this meaſure was diſap- b 
pointed, firſt by the wavering diſpoſition of the =—_ th 
of Athol, and afterwards by the delay and folly oft - oy 
party. At laſt, the viſcount Dundee, being alarme R 
; > nan- 
by an information of a deſign formed by the cove 1 


— 


, es horſe. When he paſſed under the walls of the 
Gritains Jae the duke of Gordon who held that place, and 
coed the cauſe of James, called him to a conference, 
He ſcrambled up the precipice, and informed the duke 
of his deſigns in favour of the Jate king. He conjured 
him to hold out the caſtle, under a certainty of being 
relieved, The novelty of the fight collected multi- 
tades of ſpectators. The convention were alarmed. 
The preſident ordered the doors to be locked, and the 
keys to be laid upon the table. The drums were beat 
to alarm in the town. A. parcel of il]-armed retainers 
were gathered together in the ſtreet by the earl of Le- 
ven. Dundee in the mean time rode off with his party. 
But when they found themſelves ſecure, the duke of 
Hamilton adjourned the convention, which relieved the 
adherents of James from dreadful apprehenſions for 
their own ſafety. Fifty members retired from Edin- 
burgh ; and that circumſtance procured an unanimity 
in all the ſucceeding reſolutions of the convention. 
Soon after this it was determined in a committee, that 
James had forefaulted his right to the crown, by which 
was meant that he had perpetually excluded himſelf 
and his whole race from the crown, which was there- 
by become vacant. This reſolution was approved by 
the convention, and another was drawn up for raiſing 
William and Mary to the vacant throne; in conſequence 
of which they were proclaimed at Edinburgh on the 
11 of April 1689. | 
The caſtle of Edinburgh was ſtill kept, in the name 
of James, by the duke of Gordon : but deſpairing of 
any relief, and preſſed by a fiege, he ſurrendered it 
on the 13th of June, upon honourable terms. The ad- 
herents of James, terrified with this unexpected miſ- 
„ fortune, now turned their eyes to the viſcount Dun- 
lremntcof dee. That nobleman having been in vain urged by 
or Dun. the convention to return, they had declared him a fu- 
ein iv oitive, an outlaw, and a rebel. General Mackay had 
ns been ſent to Scotland by William with four regiments 
of foot, and one of dragons ; and Dandee being ap- 
priſed of his deſign to ſurpriſe him, retired to the Gram- 
plan mountains with a few horſe. He marched from 
thence to Gordon caſtle, where he was joined by the 
car] of Dunfermline with 50 gentlemen. He then paſ- 
{ed through the county of Murray to Inverneſs. Mac- 
donald of Keppoch lay with 700 men before that town; 
after having ravaged in his way from his own country 
the lands of the clan of Macintoſh. Dundee, having 
promiſed to the magiſtrates of Inverneſs to repay, at 
the king's return, the money extorted from them by 
Macdonald, induced the latter to join him with all his 
men. He could not prevent them, however, from firſt 
returning home with their ſpoil. He accompanied 
them to Lochaber, and on the 8th of May arrived in 
Badenoch. From thence he wrote letters to the chiefs 
of all the clans, appointing them to meet at a general 
rendezvous in Lochaber, on the 18th of the ſame 
month. In the mean time, paſſing ſuddenly through 
Athol, he ſurpriſed the town of Perth. In hopes of 
gaining to his party the two troops of Scots dragoons, 
who lay at Dundee, he marched ſuddenly to that place: 


them, diſappointed his views. Having raiſed the land- 
tax as he paſſed, Dundee returned through Athol and 
Rannoch to hold the diet of rendezvous at Lochaber. 
lere he was reinforced by ſeveral Highland chieftains, 
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ſo that his army amounted to 1500 men. He purſued Britain. 


but the fidelity of captain Balfour, who commanded 
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Mackay for four days, who had advanced to Inverneſs, 
but afterwards retreated to Strathbogie, leaving the 
whole Highlands expoſed to the enemy. 

Soon after, however, Dundee found himſelf ſur- 
rounded with many difficulties. The officers of the 
Scots dragoons, who held a ſecret correſpondence with 
him, wrote him falſe intelligence, as an excuſe for their 
own fears. They informed him that a party of Iriſh, 
who had endeavoured to land in Scotland, under the 
duke of Berwick, were driven back, and the duke him- 
ſelf taken priſoner ; and that Mackay had been rein- 
forced with a regiment of Engliſh horſe, and another 
of foot. On this intelligence, — retreated to Ba- 
denoch. The natives of the low country who ſerved 
in his army quitted him without leave; and the High- 
landers plundered the country wherever they came: at 
laſt he himſelf fell fick, while Mackay hovered on his 


rear. A ſlight ſkirmiſh happened, in which the High- 


landers prevailed; but they loſt their baggage during 
the action. Dundee at length arrived at Ruthven; 
but Mackay being reinforced with a body of 1200 men 
advanced againſt him, and other regiments had arrived 
at Perth and Dumblain. The Highlanders now deſerted 
every night by hundreds; their gallant leader himſelf 
was forced to retire to Lochaber, where only 200 of 
his whole force remained with him; and, to complete 
his misfortunes, he received at the ſame time news of 
the ſurrender of the caſtle of Edinburgh. 

On the 234 of June, letters arrived from king James, 
with a promiſe of immediate ſuccours from Ireland; 
upon which Dundee ordered the neighbouring clans to 
aſſemble round his ſtandard. But ſtill he had ſcarce 
any thing but the mere bodies of his men with which 
he could proſecute the war. The Highlanders were 
armed only with their own proper weapons, and he had 
no more than 40 pounds of powder in his whole army. 
All difficulties, however, were ſurmounted by the active 
ſpirit of the general, for whom the army entertained : 
an enthuſiaſtic zeal. On the 175 of July, he met the x. 33 _ 


king's forces under general Mackay, near the paſs of Killicranky. 


O 


Killicranky. An engagement enſued, in which the 
Highlanders were victorious. Two thouſand of Mac- 
kay's men were loft either in the field or in the purſuit; 
but the vitory coſt the Highlanders very dear, for their 
brave general was mortally wounded. He ſurvived the 
battle, however; and wrote an account of the victory 
to king James : he even imagined his wound was not 
mortal ; but he died the next morning at Blair. With 
him ended all the hopes of James in Scotland. Colo- 
nel Cannon, who ſucceeded Dundee in the command, 
poſſeſſed neither his popularity nor his abilities. After 
ſome inſignificant actions, in which the valour of the 
ſoldiers was more conſpicuous than the conduct of their 
leader, the Highlanders diſperſed themſelves in diſguſt; 
and the war ſoon after ended favourably for William, 
without any repulſe given to his enemies. oo 
During the troubles in England, which had termi- Ireland ne- 
nated in placing William on the throne, the two parties glected by 
in Ireland were kept in a kind of tranquillity by their William. 
mutual fears. The Proteſtants were terrified at the 
proſpect of another maſſacre; and the Papiſts expected 
every day to be invaded by the joint force of the En- 
gliſh and Dutch. Their terrors, however, were ill 
founded; for though Tyrconnel ſent ſeveral meſſages 
3920 
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Britain. to the prince, that he was ready to deliver vp the king- 
dom to any force that might make a ſurrender decent, 
his offers were always rejected. William was perſuaded 
by the marquis of Halifax, that, ſhould Ireland yield, 
no pretence could remain for keeping an army in pay; 
that then, having no army to protect his authority, he 
might as eaſily be turned out as he had been brought 
in; that the Engliſh nation could never remain long in 
a ſtate of good humour; and that he might perceive 
they already began to be diſcontented. Theſe inſi- 
dious arguments induced William to neglect Ireland in 
ſuch a manner as is juſtly looked upon to be one of the 
eateſt blemiſhes in his whole reign. His enemies, 
indeed, though perhaps without any good foundation, 
aſſign a worſe cauſe; viz. that ſhould England be 
confirmed under his government, Ireland could not 
long hold out; and that the obſtinacy of his Iriſh ene- 
mies would give a pretence for forfeitures to gratify his 
FED Engliſh, but eſpecially his foreign, friends. 
An infos Tyrconnel, diſappointed in his views of ſurrender- 
rection in ing Ireland to the prince of Orange, affected to adhere 
favour of to James. The whole military force of the kingdom 
James. at that time amounted only to 4000 men, and of theſe 
only 600 were in Dublin; and what was ſtill worſe, all 
of them were ſo much diſpoſed to quit the ſervice, that 
the lord deputy was obliged to iſſue commiſſions for 
levying new forces. Upon this, an half-armed rabble, 
rather than army, roſe ſuddenly in various parts of 
the kingdom. Having no pay from the king, they 
311 ſubſiſted by depredation, and regarded no diſcipline. 
Proteſtants The Proteſtants in the north armed themſelves in their 
_ arms in yn defence; and the city of Londonderry, relying on 
EIT OWN . . . . 
defence. its fituation, and a flight wall, ſhut its gates againſt 
the new-raiſed army. Proteſtant parties in the mean 
time roſe every where, declaring their reſolution to u- 
nite in ſelf-defence, to preſerve the Proteſtant religion, 
to continue their dependence on England, and to pro- 
mote the meeting of a free parliament. 
To preſerve appearances, William now ſent general 
Hamilton, an Iriſhman and a Roman-catholic, to treat 
with Tyrconnel ; but inſtead of perſuading that lord 
to yield to William, this meſſenger adviſed him to ad- 
here to James, In the mean time James himſelf aſſured 
the lord deputy, that he was ready to ſail from Breſt 
with a powerful armament. Hamilton, aſſuming ſpi- 
5 rit from the hopes of this aid, marched againſt the 
They are northern inſurgents. They were routed with conſider- 
defeated at able laughter at Drumore; and Hillſborough, where 
Drumore. they had fixed their head-quarters, was taken without 
reſiſtance: the city of Londonderry, however, reſolved 
to hold out to the laſt extremity. 
On the 7th of March 1689, James embarked at Breſt. 
The whole force of his expedition conſiſted of 14 ſhips 
of war, 6 frigates, and three fire-ſhips. Twelve hun- 
dred of his native ſubjects in the pay of France, and 
313 100 French officers, compoſed the whole army of James. 
ames | nds He landed at Kinſale without oppoſition on the 12" 
in Ireland. of the month, where he was received with the utmoſt 
demonſtrations of joy. His firſt care was to ſecure in 
the fort of Kinfale, the money, arms, and ammunition, 
which he brought from France; and put the town in 
ſome poſture of defence: which having done, he advan- 
ced to Corke. Tyrconnel arrived at this place ſoon 
after, and brought intelligence of the route at Dru- 


more. The king was ſo much pleaſed with his attach- 


into meaſures which otherwiſe he would never have able me 
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ment and ſervices, that he created him a duke: 
which, he himſelf advanced towards Dublin. h | 
dition of the rabble, who poured round him u 1 
name of an ary, was not calculated to raiſe his h 
of ſucceſs. The moſt of them were only proy =o 
clubs; ſome had ſticks tipt with iron; and eve f 
thoſe who were beſt armed, ſcarce two in a nad d 
had muſkets fit for ſervice. Their very numbers 4 
ſtreſſed their ſovereign, and ruined the country; ne 
much that James reſolved to diſband the greateſt 0 
of them. More than 100, ooo were already on 25 ; 
the different parts of the iſland. Of theſe he oel 
14 regiments of horſe and dragoons, and 35 regiments 
of foot; the reſt he ordered to their reſpectiye homes 
and armed thoſe that were retained in the beſt Wanger 
he could. 5 

Being received at Dublin with an appearance of u. 
niverſal joy, James proceeded immediately to buſineſs 
He ordered by proclamation all Proteſtants who had 
abandoned the kingdom to return, He commanded in 
a ſecond proclamation, all Papiſts, except thoſe in his 
army, to lay up their arms, and put an end to the rob. 
beries and depredations which they had committed in 
the violence of their zeal. He raiſed the value of the 
currency by a proclamation; and he ſummoned a par- 
liament to meet on the 77h of May, to ſettle the affairs 
of the kingdom. The Proteſtant clergy repreſented 
their grievances in an addreſs; and the univerſity of 
Dublin appeared with complaints and congratulations, 
He aſſured the firſt of his abſolute protection, and a full 
redreſs; and he promiſed the latter not only to defend, 
but even to enlarge, their privileges. ar 

On the 87h of April, James left Dublin, reſolving to ls bath 
lead his army againſt the inſurgents in perſon. They iſ the 
retired before him, and the king laid ſiege to London. f 
derry. The beſieged made ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance * ti 
as has made the place remarkable ever ſince : but be- þ See le 7 
ing reduced to the laſt extremity, they would have been 4nd 4 f 
obliged to ſurrender, had not they been relieved on the on. wy 
28th of July, by ſeven ſhips laden with proviſions; up- 
on which, the ſiege was immediately raiſed, 

In the mean time, the diſtreſſed ſituation of James, ot 
and his abſolute dependence upon France, drove him to digt 


Pritain. Of 
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thought of. His ſoldiers for ſome time had been ſup- ſules 
ported by their officers, or ſubſiſted by depredation. 
The funds of the officers were at laſt exhauſted, and 
the country itſelf could no longer bear the riot and in- 
juſtice of the ſoldiers. Preſſed by theſe difficulties, 
James, by the advice of his council, reſolved to coin 
pieces of copper, which ſhould be received for ſilver. 
He ſaw well enough the inconveniencies of this mea- 
ſure; but all Ireland poſſeſſed not the means of paying 
the army, in current coin, to the middle of June. Of 
the French remittances only 200, ooo livres remained; 
and the king found it abſolutely neceſſary to reſerve that 
ſum, to forward his meaſures with regard to Britain, 
and to procure intelligence of the motions of his ene- 
mies. The army was ſatisfied even with this appear- 
ance of money, and the people received the fictitious 
coin in hopes of being repaid in a more favourable ſtate 
of affairs. A tax of 20, oo0 J. a month, granted for 13 
months by the parliament, furniſned government with 
an appearance of reſources; and in the mean time the 


king endeavoured to ſupport the former revenue. He 
| opene 
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. rade with France to ſupply the want of com- 
— 2 England. But the French, knowing their 
mer importance, and the neceſſity of the unfortunate 
monarch's affairs, claimed and obtained advantages in 
traffic, which offended his own ſubjects. 5 
nd in- To add to the diſtreſs of James, Ireland was now in- 
ded by yaded by 10,000 men under the command of the duke 
ilian's of Schomberg. They appeared on the 125 of Auguſt 
„ 1689, in 90 tranſports, on the coaſt of Donaghadee, 
in the county of Down. Next day Schomberg landed 
without oppoſition his army, horſes, and train of arti]- 
lery. Having marched to Belfaſt on the 15 1h, he con- 
tinued in that place four days to refreſh his troops. He 
inveſted Carrickfergus, and threw into it 1000 bombs, 


expended their powder to the laſt barrel, marched out 
with all the honours of war. But Schomberg's ſoldiers 
broke the capitulation. They diſarmed and ſtripped 
the inhabitants, without any regard to ſex or quality ; 
even women, ſtark naked, were publicly whipped be- 
tween the linesz and all this under pretence of cruel- 
ties of the ſame kind having been committed by the 
Papiſts. ; 

Though Schomberg.was an experienced general, who 
had paſſed a life of 80 years almoſt continually in the 
field, he found himſelf at a loſs how to carry on the 
war in Ireland. He did not conſider the dangers that 
threatened the health of his troops by confining them 
too long in one place; and he kept them in a low moiſt 
camp near Dundalk, almoſt without firing of any kind; 
ſo that the men fell into fevers and fluxes, and died in 
great numbers. The enemy were not leſs afflicted with 
ſimilar diſorders. Both camps remained for ſome time 
in ſight of each other; and at laſt, the rainy ſeaſon ap- 
proaching, both armies quitted their camps at the ſame 
u) time, and retired into winter quarters. 
hilly The bad ſucceſs of the campaign, and the miſerable 
9g in fituation of the Proteſtants in Ireland, at length induced 
em. William to attempt their relief in perſon. Accordingly 
| he left London on the 47h of June 1690, and arrived 
315 


at Carrickfergus on the 14'® of that month. From 
rivenit thence he paſſed to Liſburn, the head quarters of the 
9 duke of Schomberg. He reviewed at Lough-Britland 


his army, which conſiſted of 36, ooo men, and was com- 

poled of Engliſh, Dutch, Germans, Danes, and French. 
Being ſupplied with every neceſſary, and in high health 

and ſpirits, they ſeemed abſolutely certain of victory. 
. The Iriſh army, having abandoned Ardee at their ap- 
ic, Proach, fell back to the ſouth of the Boyne. On the 
banks of that river they were joined by James, who had 
marched from Dublin at the head of his French auxi- 
liaries, The banks of the Boyne were ſteep; the ſouth 
ſide hilly, and fortified with ditches. The river itſelf 


55. 


advantages induced James, contrary to the opinion of 
his officers, to keep poſſeſſion of this poſt. His army 
was inferior in numbers, diſcipline, and everything, to 
his enemies: but flight, he thought, would diſpirit his 
troops, and tarniſh his own reputation; he therefore re- 
ſolved to put the fate of Ireland on the iſſue of a battle. 
Urged by his friends in England, and encouraged by 
a projected invaſion of that kingdom by France, he had 
reſol 
curaged by the aſſurance of aid from a powerful fleet 
at had already entered the narrow. ſeas. But the 
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which laid the houſes in aſhes. The garriſon having 


neral the duke of Schomberg. He was killed by a diſ- 


ved to quit Ireland; and to this he was farther en- 
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ſtrength of his ſituation, and the ſudden appearance of Britain. 


the enemy, which made even a retreat dangerous, in- 
duced him to defer his purpoſe. 319 
William was no ſooner arrived, than he rode along William in 

the river's ſide, in fight of both armies, to make pro- danger. 
per obſervations on the plan of battle; but in the mean 

time, being perceived by the enemy, a cannon was pri- 
vately brought out and planted againſt him where he 

was fitting. The ſhot killed ſeveral of his followers, 

and he himſelf was wounded in the ſhoulder. The 
news of his being ſlain was inſtantly propagated thro? 

the Iriſh camp, and even ſent off to Paris ; but Wil- 

liam, as ſoon as his wound was dreſſed, rode through 


the camp, and quickly undeceived his army. 


The next morning, (June zoth), the battle began 
at ſix in the morning. James's forces behaved with 320 
great reſolution, but were at laſt defeated with the loſs James de- 
of 1500 men. The Proteſtants loſt but about one third feated. 
of that number ; but among theſe was their brave ge-- 


charge from his own troops, who, not knowing that 
he had been accidentally hurried into the midit of the 


enemy, fired upon the body of men who ſurrounded 


him. During the action, James ſtood on, the hill of 
Dunmore, ſurrounded with ſome {quadrons of horſe; 
and at intervals was heard to exclaim, when he ſaw his 
own troops repulſing thoſe of the enemy, „O ſpare 
my Engliſh ſubjects!” While his troops were yet fight- 
ing, he quitted his ſtat ion; and leaving orders to | orig 
the paſs at Duleek, made the beſt of his way to Dub- 
lin. He adviſcd the magiſtrates of that city to make _ 

the beſt terms they could with the victors; and he him- H 1 bs 
ſelf ſet out for Waterford, where he immediately em- France. 


barked for France. When he firſt deſerted his troops 


at the Boyne, O'Regan, an old'Iriſh captain, was heard 


to ſay, © That if the Engliſh would exchange generals, 


the conquered army would fight them over again.” 5 
The victory at the Boyne was by no means deciſive, War 1 

and the friends of James reſolved to continue their op- uued in his 

poſition to William. Sarsfield, a popular and expe. abſence. 

rienced general, put himſelf at the head of the army 

that had been routed at the Boyne, and went farther 

into the country to defend the banks of the river Shan- 

non. James appointed one St Ruth to command over 

Sarsfield, which gave the Iriſh univerſal diſcontent. On 

the other hand, general Ginckle, who had been ap- 

pointed to command the Engliſh army in the abſence 

of William, who was gone over to England, advanced 

towards the Shannon to meet the enemy. The only 

place where it was fordable was at Athlone, a ſtrong 

walled town built on both ſides of the river, and in the 

hands of king James's party. 'The Engliſh foon made 


| themſelves maſters of that part which was on the hither 
was deep, and it roſe very high with the tide. Theſe | 


fide of the river; but the part on the oppoſite bank be- 
ing defended with great vigour, was for a long while 
thought impregnable. At length it was reſolved in a 
council of war, that a body of forlorn hope ſhould ford 
the ſtream in the face of the enemy; and this deſperate 
enterprize was performed with great reſolution ; the 
enemy were driven from their works, and the town ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. St Ruth marched his army to 
its relief, but he came too late ; for he no ſooner ap- 
proached, than his own guns were turned againſt him: 
upon which he inſtantly marched off and took poſt at 
Aughtirim, at ten miles diſtance, where he determined 
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_ Britain. to wait the Engliſh army, Ginckle did not decline the 

combat, though he had only 18,000 men, while the 

St 3 Iriſh were above 25,000 ſtrong. A deſperate engage- 

James's ge- ment enſued; but at laſt St Ruth being killed, his 

yeral, de- troops gave way on all fides, and retreated to Limeric, 

OY and where they determined to make a final ſtand, after ha- 

illed. . 

ving loſt near 5000 of their beſt men. 

SGinckle, wiſhing to put an end to the war at once, 

2:4 fuffered as many of the Iriſh as choſe, to retire to Li- 

Limeric be- meric. In this laſt retreat the Iriſh forces made a 

fieged. brave defence. The ſiege commenced Auguſt 25 ch 

1691. Six weeks were ſpent before the place without 

any deciſive effect. The garriſon was well ſupplied with 

proviſions, and provided with all means of defence. 

The winter was approaching, and Ginckle had orders 


Favourable to finiſh the war upon any terms. He therefore offered 


terms allow ſuch conditions as the Triſh, had they been victors, could 
1 by ſcarce have refuſed with prudence. He agreed, that all 
is. in arms ſhould receive their pardon: that their eſtates 
ſhould be reſtored, their attainders annulled, and their 
outlawries reverſed : that none ſhould be liable for debts 
incurred through deeds done in the courſe of hoſtilities: 
that all Roman-catholics ſhould enjoy the ſame tolera- 
tion with regard to their religion, as in the reign of 
Charles II.: that the gentry ſhould be permitted to 
make uſe of arms: that the inferior ſort ſhould be al- 
lowed to exerciſe their callings and profeſſions: that no 
oaths but that of allegiance ſhould be required of high 
or low : that ſhould the troops, or any number of them, 
chooſe to retire into any foreign ſervice, they ſhould be 
conveyed to the continent, at the expence of the king: 
Sarsfield, who had obtained the title of earl of Lucan 
from James after his abdication, was permitted to re- 
tain a dignity which the laws could not recogniſe. The 
lords juſtices had arrived from Dublin on the firſt of 
October. They ſigned the articles together with Ginc- 
kle; and thus the Iriſh Papilts put a happy period to 
a war which threatened their party with abſolute ruin. 
In conſequence of this treaty, about 14,000 of thoſe 
who had fought for king James went over to France, 
having tranſports provided by government for convey- 
ing them thither. When they arrived, James thanked 
them for their loyalty, and told them that they ſhould 
ſtül fight for their old maſter; and that he had obtain- 
ed an order-from the king of France, for their being 
new clothed, and put into quarters of refreſhment. In 
this manner all James's expectations from Ireland were 
entirely fruſtrated, and the kingdom ſubmitted quietly 
to the Engliſh government. 

326 In the beginning of the year 1692, an action of un- 
Mafficre at exampled barbarity diſgraced the government of Wil- 
Glenco. Jam in Scotland. In the preceding Auguſt, in con- 

ſequence of a pacification with the Hichlonders, a pro- 
clamation of indemnity had been iſſued to ſuch inſur- 
gents as ſhould take the oaths to the king and queen, 
on or before the laſt day of December. 'The chiefs of 
the few tribes who had been in arms for James complied 
ſoon after with the proclamation : but Macdonald of 
Glenco failed in ſubmitting within the limited time; 
more, however, from accident than deſign. In the end 
of December, he came to colonel Hill, who commanded 
the garriſon in fort William, to take the oaths of allegi- 
ance to the government. Hill, having furniſhed Mac- 
donald with a letter to Sir Colin Campbell, ſheriff of the 
county of Argyle, directed him to repair immediately to 


1 
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Inverary, to make his ſubmiſſion in a legal mann 

that magiſtrate. The way i r 
moſt impaſſable mountains; the ſeaſon was extremely 
rigorous, and the whole country covered with a dee 


ſnow. Bo cager, however, was Macdonald to take the 


oaths, before the limited time ſhould expire, that, tho 


the road lay within half a mile of his own houſe, he 


would not ſtop to viſit his family. After various ob- 
ſtructions, he arrived at Inverary. The time was elan. 
ſed, and the ſheriff heſitated to receive his ſubmifion a 
but Macdonald prevailed on him by his importunities. 
and even tears. Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards Fiat 
of Stair, attended king William as ſecretary of ftate 
for Scotland, He 2 advantage of Macdonald's ne. 
glecting to take the oaths within the time preſcribed 
and procured from the king a warrant of military 5 
cution againſt him and his whole tribe. As a mark of 
his own eagerneſs, or to ſave Dalrymple, William 
fgned the warrant, both above and below, with hi; 
own hand. The ſecretary, in letters expreſſive of 3 
brutal ferocity of mind, urged the officers who com- 
manded in the Highlands to execute their orders with 
the utmoſt rigour. Campbel] of Glenlyon, a captain 
in Argyle's regiment, and two ſubalterns, were order- 
ed, with 120 men, to repair. to Glenco on the firſt of 
February. Campbell, being uncle to young Macdo- 
nald's wife, was received by the father with all manner 
of friendſhip and hoſpitality. The men were treated 
in the houſes of his tenants with free quarters and kind 
entertainment. Till the 13 of the month, the troops 
lived in good humour and familiarity with the people. 


The officers, on the very night of the maſſacre, paſſed - 


the evening and played at cards in Macdonald's houſe, 
In the night, lieutenant Lindſay, with a party of ſol- 
diers, called in a friendly manner at his door. He was 


inſtantly admitted. Macdonald, as he was riſing to 


receive his gueſt, was ſhot dead behind his back, with 
two bullets. His wife had already put on her clothes; 
but ſhe was ftripped naked by the ſoldiers, who tore 


the rings off her fingers with their teeth. The ſlaugh- 


ter was become general. To prevent the pity of the 


ſoldiers to their hoſts, their quarters had been changed 


the night before. Neither age nor infirmity was ſpared. 
Some women, in defending their children, were killed. 
Boys, imploring mercy, were ſhot by officers, on whoſe 
knees they hung. In one place, nine perſons, as they 
ſat enjoying themſelves at table, were ſhot dead by the 
ſoldiers. At Inveriggen, in Campbell's own quarters, 
nine men were firſt bound by the ſoldiers, and then 
ſhot at intervals, one by one. Near 40 perſons were 
maſſacred by the troops. Several, who fled to the 
mountains, periſhed by famine and the inclemency of 
the ſeaſon. Thoſe who eſcaped owed their lives to a 
tempeſtuous night. Lieutenant colonel Hamilton, 
who had the charge of the execution from Dalrymple, 
was on his march with 400 men, to guard all the pal- 
ſes from the valley of Glenco; but was obliged to ſtop 
by the ſeverity of the weather, which proved the ſafety 


of the unfortunate tribe. He entered the valley next 


day ; laid all the houſes in aſhes; and carried away all 
the cattle and ſpoil, which were divided among the of- 
cers and ſoldiers. | 2 
The entire reduction of Ireland, and the diſperſion 
and extermination of the Highland chieftains who fa- 
voured his cauſe, did not entirely put an end mo 


< 
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prin. hopes of James. His chief expectations next were 
founded on a conſpiracy among his Engliſh adherents, 
37 aaq in the ſuccours promiſed him by the French king. 
. 55 A plot was firſt formed in Scotland by Sir James Mont- 
5 omery; a perſon who, from being an adherent to 

William, now turned againſt him: but as the project 
was ill contrived, ſo it was as lightly diſcovered by the 
inſtigator. To this another ſucceeded, which ſeemed 
to threaten more ſerious conſequences, as it was ma- 
naged by the whig party, who were the moſt formi- 
gable in the ſtate. A number of theſe joined them- 
ſelres to the tories, and both made advances to the ad- 
herents of the late king. They aſſembled together; 
and the reſult of their deliberations was, that the re- 
oration of James was to be effected entirely by foreign 
forces: that he ſhould ſail for Scotland, and be there 
joined by 5000 Swedes 3 who, becauſe they were of 
the Proteſtant religion, would, it was thought, remove 
a part of the odium which attended an invaſion by fo- 
reigners : it was concerted that aſſiſtance ſhould at the 
ſame time be ſcat from France, and that full liberty of 
conſcience ſhould be proclaimed throughout the king- 
dom. In order to loſe no time, it was reſolved to fend 
over to France two truſty perſons to conſult with the 
haniſhed monarch ; and lord Preſton and Mr Aſhton 
were the two perſons appointed for this embaſſy. Both 
of them, however, were ſeized when they leaſt expected 
it, by order of lord Carmarthen. 
demned, and Aſhton was executed without making 
any confeſſion ; but lord Preſton had not the ſame re- 
ſolution. Upon. an offer of pardon, he diſcovered a 
great number of aſſociates ; among whom the duke of 


an, 
— 


foremoſt. 

The French at laſt became ſenſible of their bad po- 
licy in not having better ſupported the cauſe of James, 
©. and therefore reſolved to make a deſcent upon England 
in his favour. In purſuance of this ſcheme, the French 
king ſupplied James with an army conſiſting of a body 
of French troops, ſome Engliſh and Scots refugees, 
and the Iriſh regiments, which had been tranſported 
into France from Limeric, and were now become ex- 
cellent ſoldiers by long diſcipline and ſevere duty. This 
army was aſſembled between Cherbourg and La Hogue, 
and commanded by king James in perſon. More than 


polite coaſt z and Tourville, the French admiral, at 
the head of 63 ſhips of the line, was appointed to favour 
the deſcent. His orders were, at all events, to attack 
the enemy, in caſe they ſhould oppoſe him; ſo that 
ON thing promiſed the baniſhed king a change of 
Irtune. | - 
Theſe preparations on the fide of France were ſoon 
known at the Engliſh court, and every precaution ta- 
ken for a vigorous oppoſition, All the ſecret machi- 
nations of the baniſhed king's adherents were diſcovered 
to the Engliſh miniſtry by ſpies; and by theſe they 
found that the tories were more faithful than even the 
ugs who had placed king William on the throne. 
The duke of Marlborough, lord Godolphin, and even 
the princeſs Anne herſelf, were violently ſuſpected of 
diſaffection. 
Dieat tranquillity and reſolution, to reſiſt the growing 
ſtorm. Admiral Ruſſel was ordered to put to ſea . 
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Both were con- 


Ormond, lord Dartmouth, and lord Clatendon, were 


zoo tranſports were provided for landing it on the op- 


ceſſor to the throne. Even this propoſal was rejected by 


Preparations, however, were made, with 


all poſſible expedition; and he ſoon appeared with 99 
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ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and fire-ſhips. At the - Britain. 
head of this formidable fleet he ſet ſail for the coaſt of oo 
France ; and, near La Hogue, he diſcovered the ene- 
my under Tourville, who prepared to give him battle. 
The engagement began between the two admirals with Whg 47e de- 
great fury, and the reſt of the fleet ſoon followed their feated. 
example. The battle laſted for ten hours; but at laſt 
victory declared on the fide of numbers : the French 
fled for Conquet road, having loſt four ſhips in the firſt 
day's action. The purſuit continued for two days fol- 
lowing : three French ſhips of the line were deſtroyed 
the next day; and 18 more, which had taken refuge in 
the bay of La Hogue, were burned by Sir George 
Rooke. In this manner were all the French prepara- 
tions fruſtrated ; and ſo decifive was the blow, that 
from this time France ſeemed to relinquiſh all claims to 
the ocean. 
This engagement, which happened on the 21** of 

May 1692, put a final period to the hopes of James. 
No further attempts were made in his favour, except 
ſome plots to aſſaſſinate king William, which ended 
only in the deſtruction of thoſe who formed them. But 
it was never thoroughly proved that James countenanced 
theſe plots in the leaſt; it rather appears, that in all 
caſes he expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of ſuch at- 116 
tempts. In 1697, the abbe de Polignac, ambaſſador James of- 
from France in Poland, wrote to his maſter, that fered the 
thoughts were entertained of the late king of Britain, ee 1 
in the new election which happened on the death of Ad. 
John Sobieſki king of Poland ; and that James had 
been already named by ſome of the diets as his ſac- 
ceſſor. Lewis was eager to ſeize an opportunity of 
ridding himſelf with honour of a prince whoſe preten- 337 
. could no longer ſupport. The friends of Which he 
James were alſo ſanguine for the project; but he himſelf fefuſes. 
refuſed it. He told them, that he would ever retain a 
grateful remembrance of his friends in Poland. That, 
however, he would not accept of the crown, had it ac- 
tually been offered ; much leſs would he endeavour to 
obtain by ſolicitation any crown which was not ac- 
tually his due. That his acceptance of any other ſceptre 
would amount to an abdication indeed of that which he 
deemed his right. That therefore he was reſolved to 
remain in his preſent forlorn condition, poſſeſſing leſs 
hopes than ever of being reſtored, rather than to do 
the leaſt act of prejudice to his family.” The ſame _.. 
year, at an interview between king William and William en- 
Lewis XIV. it was propoſed that the prince of Wales gages toown 
(James's ſon) ſhould ſucceed to the throne of England 1 s fon 
after the death of William. The king with little heſi- fucccſſos 
tation agreed to this requeſt. He even ſolemnly en- : 
gaged to procure the repeal of the act of ſettlement ; 
and to declare by another, the prince of Wales his ſuc- 
James. He told the king of France, that though he ywy,373 
could ſuffer with patience the uſurpation of his nephew James re- 
upon his right, he would never permit his own ſon to fuſes. 
be guilty of the ſame injuſtice. He urged, that ſhould 
the ſon reign in his father's lifetime, that circumſtance 
would amount to a formal renunciation. That the 

rince of Wales by ſucceeding to the prince of Orange, 
would yield his ſole right, which was that of his fa- 
ther, &c. | oo, 234 

From this time James loſt every hope of being re- His death, 
ſtored to the throne, and reſigned himſelf entirely to 

| 8 the 
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Britain. the auſterities of religious enthuſiaſm, His conſtitution, and the intereſts of Europe. He became un 
though vigorous and athletic, had for ſome time 8 the cultivation of internal polity; and, as 
to yield to the infirmities of age, and to that me 


as king of Great Britain and Ireland. The king him- 


335 
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an- alliances abroad, increaſed the influence o 
choly which ſuperſtition as well as his uncommon miſ- home. Patriotiſm began to be ridiculed as an idea] vir. 
fortunes had impreſſed on his mind. In the beginning tue; and the practice of bribing a majority in parlia- 
of September 1701, when he was, according to his ment became univerſal. The example of the great was 
daily cuſtom, at public prayers, he fell ſuddenly into a caught up by the vulgar; principle, and even decency 
lethargy ; and though he recovered his ſenſes ſoon af- was gradually baniſhed ; talents lay uncultivated, kad 
ter, he languiſhed for ſome days, and expired on the the ignorant and profligate were received into favour. 

6" of September. The French king, with great huma- The king, upon accepting the crown, was reſolved 
nity, paid him ſeveral viſits during his ſickneſs; and to preſerve as much of the prerogative as poſſible ; 
exhibited every ſymptom of compaſſion, affeQion, and and he ſometimes exerted a branch of it which hi; 
even reſpect. predeceſſors had never choſen to make uſe of, viz. 


f party at 


Lewis, being under a difficulty how to proceed upon the power of refuſing his aſſent to ſome bills that had 
the expected death of James, called a council to take paſſed both houſes. From this and other cauſes there 
their advice, whether he ſhould own the prince of Wales were perpetual bickerings between him and his parlia- 

ments. At laſt William became fatigued with oppoſi- 
ſelf had heſitated long on this delicate point. But the tion. He admitted every reſtraint upon the prerogative 
dauphin, the duke of Burgundy, and all the princes of in England, upon condition of being properly ſupplied 
the blood, declared, that it was unbecoming the dig- with the means of humbling France. Provided the par- 
nity of the crown of France not to own that the titles liament ſupplied him with the means of executing this, 
of the father devolved immediately upon the ſon. Lewis he permitted them to rule the internal polity as they 
approved of this reſolution, and determined to acquaint pleaſed. For the profecution of the French war, the 
the dying king with it in perſon. When he arrived at ſums granted were indeed incredible. The vation, not 
St Germains, he acquainted firſt the queen, and then contented with furniſhing him ſuch ſums of money as 
her ſon, of his deſign. He then approached the bed in they were capable of raiſing by the taxes of the year, 
which James lay almoſt inſenſible with his diſorder. mortgaged thoſe taxes, and involved themſelves in debts 
The king, rouſing himſelf, began to thank his moſt which they have never ſince been able to diſcharge. 
Chriſtian majeſty for all his favours ; but Lewis inter- The war with France continued during the preate{: 
rupted him. Sir (ſaid he), what I have done is but a part of this king's reign ; but at length the treaty of 
ſmall matter; but what I have to ſay is of the utmoſt Ryſwick, in 1697, put an end to thoſe contentions in 
importance.“ The people then began to retire. Let which England had engaged without policy, and came 


owned by no perſon withdraw (ſaid Lewis). I come to acquaint off at laſt without advantage. In the general pacifica- 


Lewis to be 


the king of 
Britain, 
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you, Sir, that when God ſhall pleaſe to call your ma- tion, her intereſts ſeemed entirely deſerted ; and for all 

jeſty from this world, I ſhall take your family into my the treaſures ſhe had ſent to the continent, and all the 

protection, and acknowledge your ſon, as he then will blood which had been ſhed there, the only equivalent 

certainly be, king of Great Britain and Ireland.” received was an acknowledgement of William's title 
Though the defeat of the French fleet at La Hogue from the king of France. | | | 

had put king William out of all danger from any fur- The king, being now freed from a foreign war, ſet Wii 


ther attempts from that quarter, he by no means poſ- himſelf to ftrengthen his authority at home. As he une 


ſeſſed his throne with any kind of tranquillity. The could not bear the thoughts of being a king without fed 
want of a common enemy produced diſſenſions among military command, he conceived hopes of keeping up, 
the people, and William began to find as much uneafi- in the time of a profound peace, thoſe forces which had 
neſs from his parliament at home as from an enemy in been granted during the time of danger. The com- 
the field. The uneaſineſs he felt from the refractory mons, however, to his great mortification, paſſed a vote, 
diſpoſition of his ſubjects was not a little heightened that all the forces in the Engliſh pay, exceeding 7009 
by the death of his queen, who was taken off by the men, ſhould be forthwith diſbanded ; and that thoie 
ſmall-pox on the 28d of December 1694. For ſome retained ſhould be natural-born ſubjects of England, 


queenMary. time he was under a ſincere concern for her loſs ; but With this vote the king was excedingly diſpleaſed. His 
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diſcontent. 


as politics had taken entire poſſeſſion of his mind, he indignation, indeed, was kindled to ſuch a degree, that 
loſt all other concerns in the greatneſs of his apprehen- he actually conceived a deſign of abandoning the go. 
ſions for the balance of power and the fluctuating in- vernment. From this, however, his miniſters diverted 


tereſts of Europe. him, and perſuaded him to conſent to the paſſing of 
His chief motive for accepting the crown was to en- the bill. | ; 
gage England more deeply in the concerns of Europe. Theſe altercations continued during the remainder 


His great object had been to humble the French, and of this reign, William conſidered the commons as a 
all his politics conſiſted in forming alliances againſt body of men deſirous of power for themſelves, and 
them. On the other hand, many of the Engliſh had no conſequently bent upon obſtructing all his projects to 
ſuch animoſity againſt the French: and theſe, therefore, ſecure the liberties of Europe. He ſeemed but little at- 
conſidered the intereſt of the nation as ſacrificed to fo- tached to any particular party in the houſe, all of whom 
reign connexions; and complained that the continental he found at times deſerted or oppoſed him. He there- 
war fell moſt heavily on them, though they had the fore veered to whigs and tories indiſcriminately, a8 in- 
leaſt intereſt in its ſucceſs. "Theſe ien eB were heard tereſt or the immediate exigence demanded. He ow 
by William with the moſt phlegmatic indifference ; he ſidered England as a place of labour, anxiety <p 


employed all kis attention only on the balance of power, altercation. If he had any time for mee, © 
a 
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133 - 1. he retired to Loo in Holland, where, amon 
ane 5 he gave a looſe to thoſe coarſe Feſtivities 
which he alone was capable of reliſhing. Here he plan- 
ned the different ſucceſſion of the princes ef Europe, 
and laboured to undermine the ſchemes and the power 
of Lewis his rival in politics and fame. e 
fs But however feeble William's defire of other amuſe- 
* ep ments might be, he could ſcarce live without being at 
Pele variance with France. Peace had ſcarce been made with 
ij againſt that nation, when he began to think of reſources for 
Face. carrying on a new War, and for inliſting his Engliſh 
ſubjects in the confederacy againſt that nation. Several 
arts were uſed for inducing the people to ſecond his aims; 
and the whole nation ſeemed at laſt to join in deſiring 
i French war. He had been in Holland concerting 
with his allies operations for a new campaign. He had 
engaged in a negociation with the prince of Heſſe ; 
who aſſured him, that, if he would beſiege and take 
Cadiz, the admiral of Caſtile and ſeveral other grandees 
of Spain would declare for the houſe of Auſtria. The 
elector of Hanover had reſolved to concur in the fame 
meaſures ; the king of the Romans, and prince Lewis 
of Baden, undertook to inveſt Laudan, while the em- 
peror promiſed to ſend a powerful reinforcement into 
Italy: but death put a period to his projects and his 
ambition. 
William was naturally of a very feeble conſtitution; 
and it was by this time almoſt quite exhauſted by a ſe- 
ries of continual diſquietude and action. He had endea- 
voured to repair his conſtitution, or at leaſt to conceal 
its decays, by exerciſe and riding. On the 215* of Fe- 
bruary 1702, in riding to Hampton-court from Ken- 
ſington, his horie fell under him; and he was thrown 


340 
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His attendants conveyed him to the palace at Hamp- 
ton-court, where the fracture was reduced; and in the 
evening he returned to Kenfington in his coach. The 
TO jolting of the carriage diſunited the fracture; and the 
Villiza0 bones were again replaced by Bidloo his phyſician. 
ged th This, in a robuſt conſtitution, would have been a trifling 
2nd li : 4 . 
wo misfortune ; but to him it was fatal. For ſome time he 
appeared in a fair way of recovery; but falling aſleep 
on his couch, he was ſeized with a ſhivering, which ter- 
minated in a feyer and diarrhæa, that ſoon became dan- 
gerous and deſperate. Perceiving his end approaching, 
the objects of his former care lay next his heart; and 
the fate of Europe ſeemed to remove the ſenſations he 
might be ſuppoſed to feel for his own. The earl of Al- 
bemarle arriving from Holland, he conferred with him 
in private on the poſture of affairs abroad. Two days 
alter, having received the ſacrament from archbiſhop 
Yenniſon, he expired, on Sunday March Sth; having 
lived 52 years, and reigned 13.— He was in his perſon 
of a middle ſtature, a thin body, and a delicate conſti- 
tution. He had an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large 
torchead, and a grave ſolemn aſpect. He left behind 
him the character of a great politician, though he had 


t- he had been ſeldom victorious. His deportment was 
grave, phlematic, and ſullen; nor did he ever ſhow any 

tire but in the day of battle. : 
8 illiam was ſucceeded by the princeſs Anne, who 
ad married George prince of Denmark. She aſcended 
the throne in the 38th year of her age, to the ge- 
neral ſatisfaction of all parties. William had died at 


1 


the eve of a war with France: and the preſent queen, Britain. 


— 


clarations by the 


with ſuch violence, that his collar-bone was fractured. 


never been popular; and of a formidable general, tho? 
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who generally took the advice of her miniſtry on every 
important occaſion, was now urged by oppoſite coun- 
eils; a part of her miniſtry being inclined to war, and 
another to peace. At the head of thoſe who oppoſed a 
war with France was the earl of Rocheſter, lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, firſt couſin to the queen, and the chief 
of the tory faction. At the head of the oppoſite party 
was the earl afterwards duke of Marlborough, and ſince 
ſo much renowned for his victories over the French. 
After giving the reaſons for both their opinions, that 
of Marlborough preponderated: the queen reſolved to 
declare war; and communicating her intentions to the 
houſe of commons, by whom it was approved, war 342 
was proclaimed accordingly. In this declaration of wg _ 
war, Lewis was taxed with having taken poſſeſſion of n 
a great part of the Spaniſh dominions; with deſignin : 
to invade the liberties of Europe, to obſtruct the free- 
dom of navigation and commerce; and with having 
offered an unpardonable inſult to the queen and her 
throne by acknowledging the title of the pretender : 
he was accuſed of attempting to unite the crown of 
Spain to his own dominions by placing his grandſon 
upon the throne of that kingdom, and thus of endea- 
vouring to deſtroy the equality of power that ſubſiſted 
among the ſtates of Europe: This declaration of war 
on the part of Wy, oP was ſeconded by fimilar de- 
utch and Germans, all on the 
{ame day. 1 
Lewis XIV. whoſe power had been greatly circum- 
ſcribed by William, expected, on the death of the lat- 
ter, to enter on a field open for new conqueſts and 
fame. At the news of the Engliſh monarch's death, 
therefore, he could not ſuppreſs his rapture ; the peo- 
ple of Paris, and indeed through the whole kingdom, 
teſtified their joy in the moſt public manner. At Ws. 
therefore, ſuch a combination againſt him, the French 
monarch was filled with indignation ; but his reſent- 
ment fell chiefly on the Dutch. He declared with great 
emotion, that as for thoſe gentlemen pedlars the Dutch, 
they ſhould one day repent their inſolence and preſump- 
tion in declaring war againſt him whoſe power they had 
formerly felt and dreaded. By theſe threats, however, 343 
the affairs of the allies were no way influenced. Marl- Duke of 
borough was appointed general of the Britiſh forces, Marlbo- 
and by the Dutch he was choſen generaliſſimo of the as of 
allied army; and indeed his after conduct ſhowed, that big I 
no perſon could poſſibly have been choſen with greater 
propriety. He had learned the firſt rudiments of war 
under the famous marſhal 'Turenne, having been a vo- 
lunteer in his army; and by that general his future 
greatneſs was prognoſticated. | 
The firſt attempt that Marlborough made to deviate 
from the general practices of the army was to advance 
the ſubaltern officers, whoſe merits had been hitherto 
neglected. Regardleſs of ſeniority, wherever he found 
abilities, he was ſure to promote them; and thus he 
had all the upper ranks of commanders rather remark- 
able for their {kill and talents, than for their age and 
experience. In his firſt campaign, in the beginning of His 133 
July 1702, he repaired to the camp at Nimeguen, in his firſt 
where he found himſelf at the head of 60, oo men campaign. 
well provided with all neceſſaries, and long diſciplined 
by the beſt officers of the age. He was oppoſed on the 
part of France by the duke of Burgundy, a youth of 
| 2.3 very 
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SK [ 
very little experience in the art of war; but the real 
acting general was the marſhal Boufflers, an officer of 
courage and activity. But wherever Marlborough ad- 
vanced, the French were obliged to retire before him, 
leaving all Spaniſh Guelderland at his diſcretion. 'The 
duke of Burgundy finding himſelf obliged to retreat be- 
fore the allied army, rather than expoſe himſelf longer to 
ſuch a mortifying indignity, returned to Verſailes, lea- 
ving Boufflers to command alone. Boufflers retired to 
Brabant : and Marlborough ended the campaign by 
taking the city of Liege; in which was found an im- 
menſe ſum of money, and a vaſt number of priſoners. 

This good fortune ſeemed to conſole the nation for 
ſome NE dee expeditions at ſea. Sir John Munden 


had permitted a French ſquadron of 14 ſhips to eſcape 


him by taking ſhelter in the harbour of Corunna ; tor 
which he was diſmiſſed the ſervice by prince George. 
An attempt was made upon Cadiz by fea and land, Sir 
George Rooke commanding the navy, and the duke of 
Ormond the land forces; but this alſo miſcarried. At 
Vigo, however, the Britiſh arms were attended with 
better ſucceſs. The duke of Ormond landed with 2500 
men at the diſtance of fix miles from the city, while the 


fleet forcing their way into the harbour, the French fleet 


46 


that had taken refuge there were burned by the enemy 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the Engliſh. 
Eight ſhips were thus burned and run aſhore; but ten 
ſhips of war were taken, together with eleven galleons, 


3 ys | x | | 
Bravery and and above a million of money in filver. In the Welt 
death of ad- Indies, admiral Bembow had been {ſtationed with ten 


miral Bem- 
tow, 


ſhips to diſtreſs the enemy's trade. Being informed 
that Du Caſſe the French admiral was in thoſe ſeas 
with a force equal to his own, he reſolved to attack 
him; and ſoon after diſcovered the enemy's ſquadron 
near St Martha, ſteering along the ſhore. He quickly 
cave orders to his captains, formed the line of battle, 
and the engagement began. He found, however, that 
the reſt of the fleet had taken ſome diſguſt at his con- 
duct; and they permitted him to ſuſtain, almoſt alone, 
the whole fire of the enemy. Nevertheleſs, the engage- 
ment continued till night, and he determined to renew 


it next morning. But he had the mortification to per- 


ceive that all the reſt of his ſhips had fallen back, ex- 
cept one, who joined him in urging the purſuit of the 
enemy. Four days this intrepid ſeaman, aſſiſted by only 
one ſhip, purſued and engaged the enemy, while his 
cowardly officers remained at a diſtance behind. His 
laſt day's battle was more furious than any of the for- 
mer: alone, and unſupported by any of the reſt, he 
engaged the whole French ſquadron; when his leg was 
ſhattered by a cannon-ball, and he himſelf died ſoon 


aſter of his wounds. Two of his cowardly aſſociates 


were ſhot on their arrival in England; one died on his 


paſſage thither ; the reſt were diſgraced. 


The next parliament, which was convened by the 


queen, were highly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of the Bri- 


Continental tiſh arms on the continent. The houſe of commons 


army in- 
creaſed. 


was compoſed chiefly of tories, who voted 40,000 ſea- 
men, and the like number of land- forces, to act in con- 
junction with thoſe of the allies. Soon after, the queen 
informed her parliament, that ſne was preſſed by the 
allies to augment her forces; and upon this it was re— 


| ſolved that 10,000 more men ſhould be added to the con- 


tinental army, but on condition that the Dutch ſhould 
immediately break off all commerce with France and 
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after a vigorous defence, ſurrendered priſoners of war 
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_ and this condition was very readily complied 12 
In the beginning of April 1703, the duke of Marl. . 3 
borough croſſed the ſea, and, aſſembling the allied arm ary of 
opened the campaign with the ſiege of Bonn, the ref — 
dence of the elector of Cologne. This held out but : . 
ſhort time. He next retook Huy; the garriſon of which, 


| Britain: 


Limburg was next beſieged, and ſurrendered in two 
days; and thus the campaign concluded, the allics ha. 
ving ſecured the country of Liege, and the electorate 
of Cologne, from the deſigns of the enemy. 

In the campaign of 1704, the duke of Marlborough 
informed the Dutch that it was his intention to ae. 
to the relief of the empire, which had been for ſome 
time oppreſſed by the French forces; and the Rates 
gave him full powers to march as he thought proper 
with aſſurances of their aſſiſtance in all his endeavours, | 
The French king, finding Boufflers no longer capable 
of oppoſing Marlborough, appointed the marſhal de 
Villeroy to command in his place. But Marlborough, 
who, like Hannibal of old, was remarkable for ſtudy. 
ing the diſpoſition of his antagoniſts, having no great 2 


8 ; 3 les ap- 
fears from Villeroy, immediately flew to the aſſiſlance Seeding c 
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of the emperor. Taking with him about 13, ooo Bri- $;.ain, 
tiſh troops, he advanced by haſty marches to the banks 


of the Danube; he defeated a body of French and Ba. b 
varians ſtationed at Donavert to oppoſe him; then paſ- : 
ſed the river, and laid under contribution the dukedom I 
of Bavaria that had fided with the enemy. Villeroy, - 
who at firſt attempted to follow his motions, ſeemed all fo 
at once to have loſt fight of his enemy; nor was he ap- lo 
priſed of his route, till informed of his ſucceſſes. But, th 
in the mean time, marſhal Tallard prepared by another Fr 
route to obſtruct Marlborough's retreat, with an army 55 
of 30,000 men. He was ſoon after joined by the duke 0 
of Bavaria's forces; ſo that the French army in that 8 
part of the continent amounted to 60,000 veterans, - 
commanded by the two beſt reputed generals then in "MY 
France. : | | 24 wh 
To oppoſe theſe powerful generals, the duke of Marl- French & Wi 
borough was joined by a body of 30,000 men under _—_ 5 
8 A . lenheim. due 

the celebrated prince Eugene. The allied army, with | ch 
this reinforcement, amounted to about 52,000. After 22 
various marches and countermarches, the two armies _ "vi 
met at Blenheim +. A terrible engagement enſued, in + See Ji 5 
which the French were entirely defeated, and a country ©" 10 
of 100 leagues extent fell into the hands of the con- 5 
querors. Soon after finiſhing the campaign, the duke A 
repaired to Berlin, where he procured a reinforcement = 
of 8000 Pruſſians to ſerve under prince Eugene in Italy. 3 
Thence he proceeded to negociate for ſuccours at the Wes 
court of Hanover; and ſoon after returned to England, by a 
where he was received with every poſſible demonſtration 3 15 
of joy. . N 5 805 
The arms of Britain, in the mean time, 1 | celo 
leſs fortunate by ſea than by land. The town of Gi— 8 
braltar was taken by the prince of Heſſe and Sir George 777, 
Rooke: but ſo little was the value of the conquelt at 111 
that time underſtood, that it was for ſome time in debate = 
whether it was a capture worth thanking the admiral fol paid 


for; and at laſt it was conſidered as unworthy of pub- 
lic gratitude. Soon after, the Britiſh fleet, to the 
number of 53 ſhips of the line, came up with that 0 
France, conſiſting of 52 men of war, commanded \7 
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the count de Thoulouſe, off the coaſt of Malaga. This 
the laſt great naval engagement in which the 
Tre \ch ventured to face the Britiſh on equal terms. The 
pr began at ten in the forenoon, and continued with 
+ feb for ſix hours; when the van of the French 
ted to renew the engagement; but this was as 
autiouſly declined by the French, who at laſt diſap- 
: „ Both ſides claimed the victory, but the 
peared totally. ide N TY 
conſequences decided it in favour of the Britiſh, 
In the mean time, the Spaniards, alarmed at the ta- 
f king of Gibraltar, ſent the marquis of Villadurias with 
1 Jarge army to retake it. France alſo ſent a fleet of 
13 ſhips of the line: but part of them were diſperſed 
by a tempeſt, and part taken by the Britiſh, Nor was 
the land army more ſucceſsful. 'The ſiege continued for 
four months; during which time the prince of Heſſe, 
who commanded the town for the Engliſh, gave many 
proofs of valour. At length, the Spaniards having at- 
tempted to ſcale the rock in vain, finding no hopes of 
taking the place, were contented to draw off their men, 
and abandon the enterpriſe. | 
While the Britiſh were thus victorious by land and 
ſea, a new ſcene of contention was opened on the fide 
of Spain. Philip IV. grandſon of Lewis XIV. had 
heen placed on the throne of that kingdom, and recei- 
ved with the joyful concurrence of the greatelt part of 
his ſubjets. He had alſo been nominated ſucceſſor to 
the crown by the late king of Spain's will. But in a 
former treaty among the powers of Europe, Charles, 
ſon of the emperor of Germany, was appointed heir to 
that crown; and this treaty had been guarantee'd by 
France herſelf, though ſhe now reſolved to reverſe that 
conſent in favour of a deſcendant of the houſe of Bour- 
bon. Charles was ſtil] farther led on to put in for the 
crown of Spain, by the invitation of the Catalonians, 
who declared in his favour; and, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Britiſh and Portugueſe, promiſed to arm in his 
cauſe, Upon his way to his newly aſſumed dominion, 
he landed in England; where he was received on ſhore 
by the dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough, who con— 


Pd ducted him to Windſor, He was kindly received by 


the queen; and furniſhed with 200 tranſports, 30 ſhips 
of war, and 9000 men, for the conqueſt of that exten- 
live empire. The earl of Peterborough, a man of ro- 
mantic bravery, offered to conduct them; and his ſingle 
ſervice was reckoned equivalent to armies. N 

The firſt attempt of this general was on the city of 
Barcelona, at that time defended by a garriſon of 5000 
men. The fort Monjuc, ſituated on a hill that com- 
manded the city, was attacked; the outworks were ta- 
ken by ſtorm, and the powder-magazine was blown u 
by a ſhell; upon which the fort immediately ſurrender- 
ed, and the city capitulated in a ſhort time after. The 
conqueſt of all Valencia ſucceeded the taking of Bar- 
celona, Charles became maſter of Arragon, Cartha- 
gene, Grenada, and Madrid. The Britiſh general en- 
tered the capital in triumph, and there proclaimed 
Charles king of Spain without oppoſition. 

To theſe ſucceſſes, however, very little regard was 
paid in Britain. The victories of the duke of Marl- 
borough alone engroſſed their attention. In 1706, he 
opened the campaign with an army of 80,000 men. 

© was met by the French under Villeroy near the vil- 
lage of Ramillies +. An engagement enſued, in which 


give way. The Britiſh admiral, for two days, 


the duke gained a victory almoſt as complete as that of Britain. 

Blenheim had been; and the whole country of Brabant 

was the reward of the victors. The French troops were 

now diſpirited; the city of Paris was in confuſion; Lewis, 

who had long been flattered with conqueſt, was now 

humbled toſuch a degree as almoſt to excite the compaſ= 335, 

ſion of his enemies. He entreated for peace, but in vain; Lewis ſues 

the allies carried all before them; and his very capital in vain for 

began to dread the approach of the conquerors. But Peace. 

what neither his armies nor his politics could effeR, 

was brought about by a party in England. The diſ- 

ſenfion between the whigs and tories ſaved France that 

now ſeemed tottering on the brink of ruin, | 258 
The councils of the queen had hitherto been govern- Revolution 

ed by a whig miniſtry; for though the duke of Mar]- in the coun- 

borough ſtarted in the intereſt of the oppoſite party, ae 

he ſoon joined the whigs, as he found them moſt fin- by 


cere in the deſign of humbling France. The people, 


however, were now, in fact, beginning to change, and 
a general ſpirit of toryiſm to take place. The queen's 
perſonal virtues, her ſucceſſes, her deference for the 
clergy, and their great veneration for her, began to 
have a prevailing influence over the whole nation. Peo- 
ple of every rank were not aſhamed to defend the moſt 
ſervile tenets, when they tended to flatter or increaſe the 
power of the ſovereign. They argued in favour of ſtrict 
hereditary ſucceſſion, divine right, and non-refiſtance 
to the regal power. The tories, though joining in 
vigorous meaſures againſt France, were never ardent] 
their enemies : they rather ſecretly hated the Dutch, 
as of principles very oppoſite to their own; and longed 
for an opportunity of withdrawing from their friend- 
ſhip. They began to meditate ſchemes of oppoſition to 
the duke of Marlborough. Him they conſidered as a 
ſelf-1ntereſted man, who ſacrificed the rea] advantages 
of the nation, in protracting a ruinous war for his own 
private emolument and glory. They ſaw their country 
oppreſſed with an increaſing load of taxes, which by a 
continuance of the war mult inevitably become an in- 
tolerable burden. Their diſcontents began to ſpread, 
and the tories wanted only a few determined leaders to 
aſſiſt them in removing the bag miniſtry, 3 
In the mean time a ſucceſſion of loſſes began to diſ- Engliſh de- 
ſipate the conquering frenzy that had ſeized the nation feated at Al- 
in general, and to incline them to wiſh: for peace. The manza. 
earl of Galway, who commanded the army in Spain, was 
utterly defeated at Almanza + by the duke of Berwick ; + See Al- 
and in conſequence of this victory, all Spain, except Manzo. 
the province of Catalonia, returned to their duty, to 
Philip their lawful ſovereign. An attempt was made 
upon Toulon, by the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene 
by land, and an Engliſh fleet by ſea; but to no pur- : 
poſe. The fleet under Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, having ſet 8 
fail for England, was driven by a violent ſtorm on the of Sir Cloud— 
rocks of Scilly, His own ſhip was loſt, and every ſoul ſley Shovel. 
on board periſhed. Three more ſhips met with the ſame 
fate; wllile three or four others were ſaved with the 
utmoſt difficulty. In Germany, marſha] Villars the 
French general carried all before him, and was upon 
the point of reſtoring the elector of Bavaria. The only 
hopes of the people lay in the activity and conduct of 
the duke of Marlborough, who opened the campaign 
of 1707, about the middle of May; but even here they 
were diſappointed. The duke declined an engagement ; 
and after ſeveral marchings and countermarchings, both 
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Britain, armies retired into winter- quarters about the end of 
October. The French made vigorous preparations for 
the next campaign; and the duke returned to England 
to meet with a reception he did not at all expect, and 

36x Which, as far as appears, he did not deſerve. 


Union be- The moſt remarkable tranſaction, however, of this 
e e year, and indeed of this whole reign, was the union be- 
England, tween the two kingdoms of Scotland and England. 


Though governed by one ſovereign ſince the time of 
James I. of England, yet each nation continued to be 
ruled by its reſpective parliament; and often profeſſed 
to purſue oppoſite intereſts to thoſe of its neighbour. 
The union had often been unſucceſsfully attempted be- 
fore. A new attempt commenced with the beginning 
of Anne's reign: but ſome diſputes ariſing relative to 
the trade of the eaſt, the conference was broke up, and 
it was thought that an agreement would be impothble. 
It was revived by an act in either parliament, granting 
power to commiſſioners named on the part of both na- 
tions to treat on the preliminary articles of an union, 
which ſhould afterwards undergo a more thorough diſ- 
cuſſion by the legiſlative bady of both kingdoms. The 
choice of theſe commiſſioners was left to the queen; and 
ſhe took care that none ſhould be employed but ſuch 
as heartily concurred in the meaſure. | 
The commiſſioners met in the council-chamber of the 
cock-pit near Whitehall ; which was the place appoint- 
ed for their conferences. Their commiſſions being o- 
pened, and introductory ſpeeches pronounced by the 
lord keeper of England and by the lord chancellor of 
Scotland, the conference began. The Scots commil- 
fioners were inclined to a federa] union like that of the 
United Provinces ; but the Engliſh were bent upon an 
incorporation, ſo that no Scottiſh parliament ſhould 
ever have power to repeal the articles of this treaty. 
The lord keeper Cowper propoſed, that the two king- 
doms of Scotland and England ſhould be for ever united 
into one, under the name of Great Britain; that it 
ſhould be repreſented by one and the ſame parliament, 
and governed by the ſame hereditary monarch. The 
Scots commiſſioners, on their part, inſiſted that the 
ſubjects of Scotland ſhould forever enjoy the ſame rights 
and privileges with thoſe of England ; and that all fla- 
tutes, contrary to the tenor of theſe privileges in either 
kingdom, ſhould be repealed. As the queen frequently 
exhorted them to diſpatch, the articles of this famous 


union were ſoon agreed to by the commiſſioners ; and 


it only remained to lay them before the parliaments of 
both nations. 

By theſe articles it was ſtipulated, That the ſucceſſion 
to the united Kingdoms ſhould be veſted in the houſe 
of Hanover; that the united kingdoms ſhould be re- 
preſented by one and the ſame parliament; that all the 
ſubjects of Great Britain ſhould enjoy a communica- 
tion of privileges and advantages; that they ſhould 
have the ſame allowances and privileges with reſpect to 
commerce and cuſtoms ; that the laws concerning pu- 
blic right, civil government, and policy, ſhould be the 
ſame throughout the two united kingdoms ; but that 
no alteration ſhould be made in laws which concerned 
private right, except for the evident benefit of the ſub- 
jects of Scotland; that the courts of ſeſſion, and all 
other courts of judicature in Scotland, ſhould remain as 
then conſtituted by the laws of that kingdom, with the 
ſame authority and privileges as before the union; that 


I 


jealouſies that ſubſiſted between the two nations. It 
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Scotland ſhould be repreſented in the parli 
Great Britain by 16 peers, and 45 commone 
elected in ſuch a manner as ſhould be ſettle 
preſent parliament of Scotland; that all pee 
land ſhould be conſidered as peers of Gre 
and rank immediately after the Engliſh peers of the lik 
degrees at the time of the union, and before ſuch 
ſhould be created after it; that they ſhould enjo by 
the privileges of Engliſh peers, except litting ** 
houſe of lords and voting on the trial of a peer ; IR 
all the inſignia of 8 and government ſhoulq re 
main as they were; that all laws and ſtatutes in either 
kingdom, as far as they might be inconſiſtent with the 
terms of theſe articles, ſhould ceaſe, and be declared 
void by both parliaments. | 
The obtaining the ſanction of the Engliſh and Scots 
parliaments to theſe articles, was found to be a matter 
of much more difficulty than had been at firſt imagined 
To induce the Scots parliament to come into the mea. 
ſure, it was alleged by the miniſtry and their ſup- 
porters, that an entire and perfect union would be the 
foundation of a ſolid and laſting peace. It would ſe- 
cure their religion, liberty, and property; remove the 
animoſities that prevailed among themſelves, and the 


ament of Brita 
to. be 
d by the 

rs of Scot. 
at. Britain, 


would increaſe their ſtrength, riches, and commerce. 
The whole iſland would be joined in affection, and freed 
from all apprehenſions of different intereſts, ſo as to be 
enabled to reſiſt all its enemies, to ſupport the Prote- 
ſtant intereſt, and maintain the liberties of Europe. It ; 
was obſerved, that the leſs the wheels of government Ich de- 
were clogged by a multiplicity of councils, the more [ted at ei 
vigorous would be their exertions. They were ſhown, at, 9 
that the taxes, which in conſequence of this union 
they were to pay, were by no means proportionable to 
their ſhare in the legiſlature: that their taxes did not 
amount to a 70" part of thoſe ſupplied by the Engliſh, 
and yet their ſhare in the legiſlature was not a tenth 
part leſs. In the Engliſh houſes it was obſerved, that 
a powerful and dangerous nation would thus for ever be 
prevented from giving them any difturbance: that in 
caſe of any future rupture, England had every thing 
to loſe, and nothing to gain, againſt a nation that was 
courageous and poor. | | 

On the other hand, the Scots were fired with indig- 
nation at the thoughts of loſing their ancient and inde- 
pendent government. 'The nobility found themlelves 
degraded in point of dignity and influence, by being 
excluded from their ſeats in parliament. 'The trading 
part of the nation beheld their commerce loaded wit 
heavy duties, and conſidered their new privilege of 
trading to the Engliſh plantations in the Welt Indies 
as a very uncertain advantage. In the Engliſh houſes 
alſo it was obſerved, that the union of a rich with 2 
poor nation would be always beneficial to the latter, 
and that the former could only hope for a participation 
of their neceſſities.— It was ſaid, that the Scots reluc- 
tantly yielded to this coalition, and that it might be 
likened to a marriage with a woman againſt her con- 
ſent. It was ſuppoſed to be an union made up of ſo 
many unmatched pieces, and ſuch incongruous gre” 
dients, that it could never take effect. It was com 
plained, that the proportion of the land- tax paid by * 
Scots was ſmall, and unequal to their ſhare of the le. 
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To theſe arguments in both nations, beſides the 


f a particular anſwer to each, one great arga- 
e 8 zäded, which preponderated againſt all the 


efſer ones. ; a 
ee to be overlooked in the attainment of one great 


ſolid advantage; viz. that of acting with an unifor— 


mity of councils for the benefit of a community natu- 
rally united. The party therefore for the union pre- 
vailed ; and this meaſure was carried in both nations, 
through all the obſtacles of pretended patriotiſm and 

civate intereſt. 5 : ; 

Wet all the oppoſition of the Engliſh 
tories, every article of the union was approved in the 
Louſe of lords; and being ſent to be ratified by the 
houſe. of commons, Sir Simon Harcourt prepared the 
bill in ſuch an artful manner as to prevent all debates. 
All the articles as they paſſed in Scotland were recited 
by way of preamble ; and in the concluſion there was 
one clauſe by which the whole was ratified and enacted 
into a law. By this contrivance, thoſe who were de- 
firous of ſtarting new difficulties found themſelves diſ- 
abled from purſuing their aim : they could not object 
to the recital which was merely a matter of fact; and 
they bad not ſtrength ſufficient to oppoſe all the ar- 
ticles at once, which had before paſſed with the majo- 
rity. It paſſed in the houſe of commons by a majority 
of 114 3 it made its way through the houſe of lords a 
ſecond time with equal eaſe ; and when it received the 


royal ſanction, the queen expreſſed the utmoſt ſatiſ- 


faction. | 

The duke of Marlborough in the mean time return- 
ed to Flanders, where he feemed reſolved to puſh: his 
good fortune. Peace had been offered more than once; 
treaties entered upon, and as often fruſtrated, After 
the battle of Ramillies, the king of France had em- 
plozed the elector of Bavaria to write letters in his 
name to the duke of Marlborough, containing propo- 
lals for opening a congreſs. He offered to give up ei- 
ther Spain and its dominions, or the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, to Charles of Auſtria, and to give a barrier 
to the Dutch in the Netherlands. But theſe terms 
were rejected. The two armies once more met in num- 
bers nearly equal at Oudenarde *. An engagement 
enſued, in which the French were defeated, and Liſle 
the ſtrongeſt town in Flanders, Ghent, Bruges, and 
all the other towns in that country, ſoon after fell into 
the hands of the victors. The campaign ended with 
lixing a barrier to the Dutch provinces, and it now 
only remained to force a way into the provinces of the 
enemy, 

The French king, being now in a manner reduced to 
deſpair, again ſued for peace ; but the demands of the 
allies were ſo high, that he was obliged to reject them, 
and prepare for another campaign. This was in the 
Year 1709. The firſt attempt of the allies was on the 
city of Tournay, garriſoned by 12,000 men, and ex- 
ceedingly ſtrong both by nature and art. After a 
terrible liege of 21 days, the town capitulated; and a 
month afterwards the citadel, which was ſtill ſtronger 
than the town. Next followed the bloody battle of 

alplaquet * ; where the allied army, conſiſting of 


— 110,000 men, attacked the French conſiſting of 120,000, 
at Mal- 


W potted and fortified in ſuch a manner that they 
cemed quite inacceſſible. Nothing, however, was able 
to Rand before the allied army; they drove the French 
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It was obſerved, that all inconveniences - 


© 2 
from their fortifications : but their victory coſt them 
dear; 20,000 of their beſt troops lay dead on the field 


of battle. The conſequence of this victory was the 
ſurrender of the city of Mons, which ended the cam- 
Paign. | 


The laſt campaign of the duke of Marlborough, 


celled all his former exploits. He was oppoſed by the 
marſhal Villars, the ſame who had commanded the 
French in the battle of Malplaquet. He contrived his 
meaſures ſo, that, by marching and countermarching, 
he induced the enemy to quit a ſtrong line of entrench- 
ments without ſtriking a blow, which he came after- 
wards. and took poſſeflion of. This enterprize was fol- 


lowed by the taking of Bouchain, which was the laſt 


military atchievement of this great general. By a con- His excel- 
tinuance of conduct and ſucceſs almoſt unparallelled, he lent conduct 


had gained to the allies a prodigious tract of country. 
From the beginning of the war, which had now con- 
tinued nine years, he had perpetually advanced, and 
never retreated before his enemies, nor loſt an advan- 
tage he had obtained over them. He moſt frequently 
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gained the enemy's poſts without fighting; but where 


he was obliged to attack, no fortiſications were able to 
reſiſt him. He had never beſieged a city which he did 
not take, nor engaged in a battle in which he did not 
come off victorious. Thus the allies had reduced un- 
der their command Spaniſh Guelderland, Limbourg, 
Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault ; they were maſters 


of the Scarpe, the capture of Bouchain had opened for 


them a way into the heart of France, and another cam- 


paign might have made them maſters of Paris: but on 


the duke's return from this campaign, he was accuſed 


of having taken a bribe of 6000 I. a-year from a Jew Heis diſmiſ- 
ſed from zll 
his employ- 


who had contracted to ſupply the army with bread ; 
and the queen thought proper to diſmiſs him from all 
his employments. ; 

The diſgrace of the duke of Marlborough had been 
owing to the prevalence of the tory party, who had 
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ments. 


now got the whig miniſtry turned out: the conſe- 


quence of this was, that in ſpite of all the remonſtran— 


ces, memorials, & c. of the allies, the Britiſh army in | 


Flanders was ordered not to act. offenſively; and in 
1713, a peace was concluded between France and Bri- 
tain. In this treaty it was ſtipulated, that Philip, now 
acknowledged king of Spain, ſhould renounce all right 
to the crown of France, the- union of two ſuch power- 
ful kingdoms being thought dangerous to the liberties 
of Europe. 
Philip's brother, and after him in ſucceſſion, ſhould al- 
ſo renounce his right to the crown of Spain, in cafe he 
became king of France. It was ſtipulated, that the 
duke of Savoy ſhould poſſeſs the iſland of Sicily, with 
the title of Ag; together with Feneſtrelles, and other 


places on the continent; which increaſe of dominion was 


in ſome meaſure made out of the ſpoils of the French 
monarchy. The Dutch had the barrier granted them 
which they ſo much defired ; and if the crown of France 
was deprived of ſome dominions to enrich the duke of 
Savoy, on the other hand the houſe of Auſtria was 
taxed to ſupply the wants of the Hollanders, who were 
put in poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt towns in Flanders, 
The fortifications of Dunkirk were demoliſhed. Spain 
gave up Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca. France 
reſigned her pretenſions to Hudſon's bay, Nova Scotia, 


and 
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It was agreed, that the duke of Berry, 
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. . 
and Newfoundland; but was left in poſſeſſion of Cape 
Breton, and the liberty of drying fiſh upon the ſhore. 
Among the articles glorious to the Britiſh nation, their 
ſetting free the French Proteſtants confined in the pri- 
ſons and gallies for their religion, was not the leaſt me- 
ritorious. For the emperor it was ſtipulated, that he 
ſhould poſſeſs the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of 
Milan, and the Spamiſh Netherlands. The king of 
Pruſſia was to have Upper Guelder; and a time was 
fixed for the emperor's acceding to theſe articles, as he 
had for ſome time obftinately refuſed to aſſiſt at the ne- 
gociation. 

This famous treaty, which was ſigned at Utrecht on 
the laſt day of March 1713, was the laſt remarkable 
tranſaction of this reign. The reſt of its hiſtory con- 
ſiſts entirely of the intrigues of the whigs and tories a- 
gainſt one another; which, as they are now of no im- 
portance, it is needleſs to take up time in relating, fur- 
ther than that the tory influence continued to pre- 
vail. Whether the miniſtry at this time wiſhed to al- 
ter the ſucceſſion from the Hanoverian line, cannot now 
be clearly made out; but certain it is, that the whigs 
firmly believed it, and the tories but faintly denied the 
charge. The ſuſpicions of the former became every 
day ſtronger, particularly when they ſaw a total re- 
moval of the whigs from all places of truſt and confi- 
dence throughout the kingdom, and their employments 
beitowed on profeſſed tories, ſuppoſed to be maintainers 
of an unbroken hereditary ſucceſſion. 

The violent diſſenſions between theſe twoparties, their 
unbounded licentiouſneſs, cabals, and tumults, made 


the queen's ſituation very diſagreeable ; her health de- 


clined ; and on the 28*Þ of July 1714, ſhe fell into a 
lethargic inſenſibility. Notwithſtanding all the medi- 
cines the phyſicians could preſeribe, the diſtemper 
gained ground fo faſt, that next day they deſpaired of 
her life. All the members of the privy council, with- 
out diſtinction, were now ſummoned from the different 
parts of the kingdom; they began to provide for the 
ſecurity of the conſtitution. A letter was ſent to the 
elector of Hanover, informing him of the queen's de- 
ſperate ſituation, and deſiring him to repair to Hol- 
land, where he would be attended by a Britiſh ſqua- 
dron to convey him to England. At the ſame time 
they diſpatched inſtructions to the earl of Strafford at 
the Hague, to deſire the States-general to be ready to 


perform the guaranty of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, Pre- 


- cautions were taken to ſecure the ſea- ports; and the 


command of the fleet was beſtowed upon the earl of 
Berkely, a profeſſed whig. Theſe meaſures, which 
were ali dictated by that party, anſwered a double end. 
They argued the alacrity of the whigs in the cauſe of 
their new ſovereign, and ſeemed to imply that the ſtate 
was in danger from the diſaffection of the oppoſite party. 

On the zoth of July the queen ſeemed to be ſome- 
what relieved by the medicines which had been given 
her. She roſe from her bed about eight in the morn- 
ing, and walked a little. After ſome time, caſting her 
eyes on a clock that ſtood in her chamber, ſhe conti- 
nued to gaze at it for ſome minutes. One of the la- 
dies in waiting aſked her what ſhe ſaw there more than 
uſual ; to which the queen only anſwered by turning 
her eyes upon her with a dying look. She was ſoon 
after ſeized with an apoplectic fit; from which, how- 


ever, ſhe was ſomewhat recovered by the aſſiſtance of 
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Dr Mead. She continued all night in a 

pefaction. She gave ſome ſigns of life Ae 3 — — 
and one the next day; but expired the followin Fate 1 
ing, a little after ſeven o' clock, having lived £ nies 
and reigned upwards of twelve, This princeſs 8 
markable neither for her learning nor her ca 8. 0 
Like all the reſt of her family, ſhe ſeemed rather id 
for the duties of private life than a public tation : be 
ing a pattern of conjugal fidelity, a good mother k 
warm friend, and an indulgent miſtreſs; and to her 
honour it certainly muſt be recorded, that during her 
reign none ſuffered on the ſcaffold for treaſon, In her 
ended the line of the Stuarts; a family who never re. 
warded their friends, nor ever avenged them of their 
adverſaries; a family whoſe misfortunes and miſcon. 
ducts are not to be parallelled in hiſtory. 

The queen had no ſooner reſigned her breath, than 8be 0 0 
the privy- council met, and three inſtruments were pro- cecded y 
duced, by which the elector of Hanover appointed ſe. &*01g! |, 
veral of his known adherents to be added as lords ju- 
[tices to the ſeven great officers of the kingdom. Or- 37 
ders alſo were immediately iſſued out for proclaiming ational 
George king of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 1 
regency appointed the earl of Dorſet to carry him the 
intimation of his acceſſion to the crown, and to attend 
him in his journey to England. They ſent the general 
officers, in whom they could confide, to their poſts; 
they reinforced the garriſon of Portſmouth, and ap- 
pointed the celebrated Mr Addiſon ſecretary of ſtate, 
No tumult, no commotion, aroſe againſt the acceſſion 
of the new king; and this gives a ſtrong proof that 
the tories, had they really intended to exclude him, 
never took any rational meaſures to accompliſh their 
purpoſe. 

The king firſt landed at Greenwich; where he was Ws 
received by the duke of Northumberland, captain of in Eng 
the lifeguard, and the lords of the regency. From the 
landing-place he walked to his houſe in the park, ac- 
compaied by a great number of the nobility and other 
perſons of diſtinction, who expected to make their court 
in this reign in conſequence of their turbulence and 
oppoſition to the reigning party in the laſt. George I. 
was 54 years old when he aſcended the Britiſh throne. 
His mature age, his ſagacity and experience, his nu- 
merous alliances, and the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, all contributed to eſtabliſh his intereſts, and pro- 
miſe him a peaceable and happy reign. His virtues, 
though not ſhining, were ſolid ; and he was of a very 
different diſpoſition from the Stuart family whom he 
ſucceeded. Theſe were known to a proverb for leaving 
their friends in extremity; George, on the contrary) 
ſoon after his arrival in England, was heard to ſay, 
« My maxim is, never to abandon my friends, to do 
juſtice to all the world, and to fear no man.” To thele 
qualities of reſolution and perſeverance, he joined great 
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application to buſineſs. One fault, however, with re- 3 ted, ar 
gard to England, remained behind : he ſtudied the in- the 
tereſts of the kingdom he had left, more than of thoſe fo 
he came to govern. . wal ſen 

The new king ſoon diſcovered his inclination to lup- 1c u ho 
port thoſe who had raiſed him to the throne, that 1s | the 
the whig party. When he retired to his bed-chamber, | int 
after his firſt landing, he ſent for ſuch of the nobility hag 
as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal for 6 4 ce 
ſucceſſion. He expreſſed the greateſt regard Ws | 
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| Britain, nent, whither he had been driven by the violence of 


the tories. The ſame friendſhip he profeſſed for the 
other leaders of the whigs ; but the tories found them- 
ſelves excluded from the royal favour. The king did 
not ſeem ſenlible that the monarch of a faction rules 
but one half of his ſubjects. It was his mis fortune, 
and conſequently that of the nation, that he was hem- 
med round by men who ſoured him with all their own 
Intereſts and prejudices. The Whigs, while they pre- 
tended to ſecure the crown for the king, were uſing all 
their art to confirm their own intereſts, extend their 
connections, and give laws to their ſovereign. An in- 
ſtantaneous change was made in all the offices of truſt, 
honour, or advantage. The names of the contending 
parties were changed into thoſe of Hanoverians and Ja- 
cobites. The former governed the ſenate and court, op- 
preſſed whom they would, bound the lower orders of 
people by ſevere laws, and kept them at a diſtance by 
vile diſtinctions; and then taught them to call this J- 
berty. | 

. bo conſequence of theſe partialities, the higheſt diſ- 
ſcontcuts. contents were raiſed through the whole kingdom. The 
tories or jacobites raiſed the moſt terrible outeries; and 
had the pretender been a man of any judgment or abi- 
lities, a fair opportunity was now offered him of ſtriking 
a decifive blow. Inſtead of this, l:e continued a calm 
ſpectator on the continent, and only ſent over his emiſ- 
ſaries to diſperſe ineffectual manifeſtoes and delude the 
unwary. 
queen had intentions of calling him to the crown. He 
expoſtulated with his people upon the injuſtice they 
had done themſelves in proclaiming a foreign prince for 
their ſovereign, contrary to the laws of the country, 
that gave him alone the real claim. Copies of a printed 
addreſs were ſent to the dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlbo- 
rough, Argyle, and other noblemen of the firſt diſtine- 
tion; vindicating his right to the crown, and complain- 
ing of the injuſtice of his people. Yet, though he {til 
complained of their conduct, he never took any ſtep to 
correct his own, or remove that obſtacle by which his 
father had loſt his throne. He ſtill continued to profeſs 
the trueſt regard to the Catholic religion ; and, inſtead 
of concealing his ſentiments on that head, gloried in his 
principles. | | | 

But, however much the Popiſh religion was at that 
time hated in England, the principles of the diſſenters 
were not in the leaſt more agreeable to the generality. 
The tories affirmed, that, under a whig adminiſtration, 
hereſy and impiety were daily gaining ground. The 
lower orders of the clergy joined in theſe complaints, and 
pointed out ſeveral tracts publiſhed in favour of Arian- 
im and Socinianiſm. The miniſtry not only refuſed 
to puniſh the delinquents, but filenced the clergy them- 
(elves, and forbad their future diſputations on theſe to- 
pies.— The parliament was now diſſolved, and another 
called by a very extraordinary proclamation. In this 
the king complained of the evil deſigns of men diſaf- 
fected to his ſucceſſion ; and of their having miſrepre- 
ſented his conduct and principles. He expreſſed his 
hopes, that his ſubjects would fend up to parliament 
the fitteſt perſons to redreſs the preſent diſorders. He 
A that they would elect ſuch in particular as 
ad expreſſed a firm attachment to the Proteſtant ſuc- 


ceſſion when it was in danger. In the election of this 
; { "8 3 | | 
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doke of Marlborough juſt then arrived from the conti- 


In theſe papers he obſerved, that the late 
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important parliament, uncommon vigour was exerted Þritain. 
on both ſides ; but by dint of the monied intereſt that 
prevailed in corporations, and the activity of the mi- 
niſtry, a great majority of whigs was returned both 
in England and Scotland. | 374 
Upon the firſt meeting of this new parliament, the Vio ent pro- 
moſt violent meaſures were reſolved upon againſt the . = 
late miniſtry. Part of them kept away from buſineſs. Ilameat. 
A committee was appointed to inſpe& all the papers 
relative to the late treaty, and to pick out ſuch of 
them as might ſerve for grounds of accuſation againſt 
the late miniſtry. The earl of Oxford was impeached 
of high treaſon, and ſent to the Tower. The violence 
of the commons was anſwered with equal violence with- 
out doors. Tumults became every day more frequent, 
and every tumult ſerved only to increaſe the ſeverity of 
the legiſlature. They now paſſed an act, declaring, 
that if any perſons to the number of 12, unlawfully 2 
ſembled, ſhould continue together one hour after being 
required to diſperſe by a juſtice of peace or other of. 
ficer, and after hearing the act againſt riots read in 
public, they ſhould be deemed guilty of felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. This is a very ſevere act, and 
one of the greateſt reſtrictions on the liberty of the ſub- 
je& that has paſſed during this century ; as by it, all 
meetings of the people, either for the purpoſes of a- 
muſement or redreſs, are rendered criminal, if it ſhall 
pleaſe any magiſtrate to conſider them as ſuch. 

Theſe vindiQtive proceedings excited the indignation 
of the people, who perceived that the avenues of royal 
favour were cloſed to all but a faction. A rebellion 
commenced in Scotland, where to their other grievances 
they joined that of the union, which they were taught 
to conſider as an oppreſſion. The malcontents of this 
country had all along maintained a correſpondence with 
their friends in England, who were now driven by re- 
ſentment and apprehenſion into a ſyſtem of politics they 
would not otherwiſe have dreamed of. Some of the 
tory party, who were men attached to the Proteftant 
religion, and of moderate principles in government, 
began to aſſociate with the Jacobites, and to wiſh in 
earneſt for a revolution. Scotland firſt ſhewed them Rebellion in 
the example. The earl of Mar, aſſembling 300 of his Scotland. 
vaſſals in the Highlands, proclaimed the pretender at 
Caſtleton ; and ſetting up his ſtandard at Braemar, aſ- 
ſumed the title of /ieutenant-general of his majeſty's for- 
ces, To ſecond theſe attempts, two veſſels arrived 
from France, with arms, ammunition, and a number 
of officers, together with aſſurances to the earl, that 
the pretender himſelf would ſhortly come over to head 
his own forces. In conſequence of this promiſe, the 
earl ſoon found himſelf at the head of 10,000 men well 
armed and provided. He ſecured the paſs of Tay at 
Perth, where his head-quarters were eſtabliſhed ; and 
made himſelf maſter of the whole province of Fife, and 
all the ſea-coaſt on that fide of the frith of Forth. He 
marched from thence to Dumblain, as if he had intended 
to croſs the Forth at Stirling bridge; but there he was 
informed that the duke of Argyle, who on this occa- 
fion was appointed commander 1n chief of all the forces 
in North Britain, was advancing againſt him from Stir- 
ling with all his own clans, aſſiſted by ſome troops from 
A kr Upon this, he thought proper at firſt to re- 
treat; but being ſoon after joined by ſome of the clans 


under the earl of Seaforth, and others under general 
8.x Coden, 
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ducted ; every meaſure was betrayed to government 3 
ſoon as projected, and many revolts were repreſſed in the 
very outſet.” The univerſity of Oxford was treated ry 
great ſeverity on this occaſion, Major-general Pepper, 


l WN [ 
if . Britain. Gordon, an experienced officer, who had ſignalized 
| 7 ——— himſelf in the Ruſſian ſervice, he reſolved to face the 


376 enemy, and directed his march towards the ſouth, 
Battle near The duke of Argyle, apprized of his intentions, and 


Britain, 


is Dumblain, 2. any rate willing to prove his attachment to the pre- with a ſtrong detachment of dragoons, took poſſeſſion 380 
1 ſent government, reſolved to give him battle in the of the city at day-break, declaring that he would in. a R 
1 neighbourhood of Dumblain, though his forces did not ftantly ſhoot any of the ſtudents who ſhould preſume a 
| | amount to half the number of the enemy. In the mor- to appear without the limits of their reſpective colleges 1 
| ning, therefore, he drew up his army, which did not The inſurrection in the northern counties came to Expcdiin France, 


exceed 3500 men, in order of battle ; but he ſoon found 


greater maturity, In the month of. October 1715, often 
The 


the earl of Derwentwater, and Mr Forſter, took the Deren 


it himfelf greatly outflanked by the inſurgents. 


duke, therefore, perceiving the earl make attempts to 
ſurround him, was obliged to alter his diſpoſition, 


 - which; on account of the ſcarcity of general officers, was 


not done ſo expeditiouſly as to be finiſhed before the re- 
bels began the attack. The left wing of the duke's 
army received the centre of the enemy, and ſupported 
the firſt charge without ſhrinking. It ſeemed even for 
a while victorious, and the earl of Clanronald was 
killed. But Glengary, who was ſecond in command, 
undertook to inſpire his intimidated forces with cou- 
rage; and, waving his bonnet, cried out ſeveral times, 
Revenge ! This animated the rebel troops to ſuch a 
degree, that they followed him cloſe to the points of 
the enemies bayonets, and got within their guard. A 
total rout began to enſue of that wing of the royal ar- 
my; and general Wetham, their commander, flying 
full ſpeed to Stirling, gave out that the rebels were 
completely victorious. In the mean time, the duke of 
Argyle, who commanded in perſon on the right, at- 


. tacked the left of the enemy; and, drove them before 


him two miles, though they often faced about and at- 
tempted to rally, Having thus entirely broken that 
wing, and driven them over the river Allen, he re- 
turned back to the field of battle; where, to his great 
mortification, he found the enemy victorious, and pa- 
tiently waiting for the aſſault. However, inſtead of 
renewing the engagement, both armies continued to 
gaze at each other, neither caring to begin the attack. 
In the evening, both parties drew off, and both 
claimed the victory. All the advantages of a vic- 
tory, however, belonged to Argyle. He had inter- 


field with a body of horſe, and, being joined by ſome © 
gentlemen from the borders of Scotland, proclaimed 
the pretender. Their firſt attempt was to ſeize upon 
Newcaſtle, in which they had many friends ; but find. 
ing the gates ſhut againſt them, they retired to Hex. 
ham. To oppole theſe, general Carpenter was de. 


tached by government with a body of 900 men, and 
an engagement was hourly expected. The rebels had 


two methods by which they might have conducted 
themſelves with prudence and fafety. The one was to 


march directly into the weſtern parts of Scotland, and 


there join general Gordon, who commanded a ſtron 

body of Highlanders. The other was to croſs the 
Tweed, and boldly attack general Carpenter, whoſe 
forces did not exceed their own. From the infatuation 
attendant on the meaſures of that party, neither of 
theſe connſels was purſued. They took the rout to 
Jedburgh, where they hoped to leave Carpenter on one 
fide, and penetrate into England by the weltern bor- 
der. This was the effectual means to cut themſelves 
off either from retreat or aſſiſtance. A party of High- 
landers, who had joined them by this time, at firſt re- 
fuſed to accompany them in ſuch a deſperate incurſion, 
and one half of them actually returned to their own 
country. At Brampton, Mr Forſter opened his com- 
miſſion of general, which had been ſent him by the carl 
of Mar, and there he proclaimed the pretender. They 
continued their march to Penrith, where the body of 
the militia that was aſſembled to oppoſe them fled at 
their appearance. - From Penrith they proceeded by 
the way of Kendal and Lancaſter to Preſton, of which 


place they took poſſeſſion without any reſiſtance. But yy 


this was the laſt ſtage of their ill- adviſed excurſion: oy. 
ce F 


rupted the progreſs of the enemy ; and, in their circum- 
ſtances, delay was defeat. In fact, the earl of Mar ſoon 
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pretender had undertaken this wild project at Paris, in 
which the duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke were 
engaged, lord Stair the Engliſh ambaſſador there had 
penetrated all his deſigns, and ſent faithful accounts of 
all his meaſures and of all his adherents to the miniſtry 
at home. Upon the firſt rumour, therefore, of an in- 
ſurrection, they impriſoned ſeveral lords and gentle- 
men, of whom they had a ſuſpicion. But theſe pre- 


cautions were not able to ſtop the inſurrection in the 
weſtern counties, where 1t was already begun. All 
their preparations, however, were weak and ill con- 


i found his loſſes and diſappointments increaſe. The for general Wills, at the head of 7000 men, came up nn 
1 caſtle of Inverneſs, of which he was in poſſeflion, was to attack them; and from his activity there was no el- ppl 
delivered up by lord Lovat, who had hitherto profeſſed caping. They now, therefore, began to raiſe barri- 

to act in the intereſt of the pretender. The marquis cadoes about the town, and to put the place in a poſ. 

1 of Tullibardine forſook the earl, in order to defend his ture of defence, repulſing the firſt attacks of the royal 

I own part of the country ; and many of the clans ſee- army with ſucceſs. Next day, however, Wills was 

f ing no likelihood of coming to a ſecond engagement, reinforced by Carpenter, and the town was inveſted on 

; 377 returned quietly home. all ſides. In this deplorable fituation, to which they 

1 wp Ame In the mean time, the rebellion was ſtill more unſuc- were reduced by their own raſhneſs, Forſter hoped to 

| party. ceſsfully proſecuted in England. From the time the capitulate with the general; and accordingly ſent co. 


lonel Oxburgh, who had been taken priſoner, with a 
trumpeter to propoſe a capitulation. This, however, 
Wills refuſed ; alleging that he would not treat with 
rebels, and that the only favour they had to expect 
was to be ſpared from immediate ſlaughter. Theſe 
were hard terms, but no better could be obtained: 
They accordingly laid down their arms, and were put 
under a ſtrong guard. All the noblemen and _Jeaden 
were ſecured, and a few of their officers tried for * 
ſerting from the royal army, and ſhot by order of à 


; K : at 
court- martial. The common men were impriſoned. 
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officers were ſent to London, and led through the 
ſtreets pinioned and bound together, to intimidate 
, their party. ; | | 
A bfur Though the ſchemes of the pretender appear to have 
nin of peen fooliſhly enough conducted in Britain, yet they 
hints were much more ſo in France. Bolingbroke had been 
= made his ſecretary at Paris, and Ormond his prime 
miniſter, But theſe ſtateſmen quickly found that no- 
thing could be done in favour of his cauſe. The king 
of France, who had ever efpouſed the intereſt of the 
abdicated family, was juſt dead; and the duke of Or- 
Jeans, who ſucceeded in the government of the king- 
dom, was averſe to lending the pretender any aſſiſtance. 
His party, however, which was compoſed of the loweſt 
and the moſt ignorant exiles from the Britiſh dominions, 
«fected the utmoſt confidence, and boaſted of a cer- 
tainty of ſucceſs. The deepeſt ſecrets of his cabinet, 
and all his intended meaſures, were bandied about in 
coffee-houſes by perſons of the loweſt rank both in 
fortune and abilities. Subaltern officers reſolved to be 
his generals; and even proſtitutes were entruſted to 
| manage his negociations. Little, therefore, could be 
| 331 expected from ſuch aſſiſtants and ſuch councils, 
rezender Though, by this time, the pretender might eaſily 
3 have ſeen that his affairs were deſperate; yet, with his 
uſual infatuation, he reſolved to hazard his perſon a- 
mong his friends in Scotland at a time when ſuch a 
meaſure was too late for ſucceſs. Paſſing, therefore, 
through France in diſguiſe, and embarking in a ſmall 
veſſel at Dunkirk, he arrived, after a voyage of a few 
days, on the coaſts of Scotland, with only fix gentle- 
men in his train, He paſſed unknown through Aber- 
deen to Feteroſſe, where he was met by the earl of 
Mar, and about 30 noblemen and gentlemen of the 
firſt quality. There he was ſolemnly proclaimed; and 
his declaration, dated at Commerey, was printed and 
diſperſed. He went from thence to Dundee, where 


rived at Scoon, where he intended to have the cere- 
mony of his coronation performed. He ordered thankſ- 
givings to be made for his ſafe arrival ; he enjoined the 
miniſters to pray for him in their churches ; and with- 
out the ſmalleſt ſhare of power, went through the ce- 
remonies of royalty, which threw an air of ridicule on 
all his conduct. Having thus ſpent ſome time in un- 
important parade, he reſolved to abandon the enter- 
prize with the ſame levity with which it was under- 
taken, Having made a ſpeech to his grand council, 
he informed them of his want of money, arms, and 
ammunition, for undertaking a campaign, and there- 


| 332 fore deplored that he was obliged to leave them. He 


- L e once more embarked on board a ſmall French ſhip that 

leay in the harbour of Montroſe, accompanied with ſe- 
veral lords, his adherents; and in five days arrived at 
Graveline. | 


General Gordon, who was left commander in-chief 


_ ceeded at their head to Aberdeen, where he ſecured 
three veſſels to ſail northward, which took on board 
ſuch perſons as intended to make their eſcape to the 
continent, He then continued his march through the 
Highlands, and quietly diſmiſſed his forces as he went 
forward. This retreat was made with ſuch expedition, 


that the duke of Argyle, with all his activity, could 
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Cheſter and Liverpool; the noblemen and conſiderable” 


he made a public entry; and in two days more he ar- 


of the forces, with the aſſiſtance of earl Mareſchal, pro- 


never overtake his rear, which conſiſted of 1000 horſe. Britain, 
The rebellion being ended, the Jaw was put in force 
8 A 333 
with all its terrors; and the priſons of London were Cruel treat- 
crowded with thoſe deluded perſons, whom the mi- ment of the 
niſtry ſeemed reſolved not to pardon, The commons, rebels. 


in their addreſs to the crown, declared they would pro- 


ſecute, in the moſt rigorous manner, the authors of 
the late rebellion; and their meaſures were as vindie- 
tive as their reſolutions were ſpeedy. The earls of 
Derwentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintown, 
the lords Widrington, Kenmuir, and Nairne, were im- 
peached; and, upon pleading guilty, all but lord Win- 
town, received ſentence of death. No intreaties could 
prevail upon the miniſtry to ſpare theſe unbappy men. 
The houſe of lords even preſented an addreſs to the 

throne for merey, but without effect; the king only an- 
ſwered, that on this, as on all other occaſions, he would 
act as he thought moſt conſiſtent with the dignity of 
the crown and the ſafety of the people. Orders were 
accordingly diſpatched for executing the lords Der- 

wentwater, Nithſdale, and Kenmuir, immediately; 

the reſt were reſpited to a farther time. Nithſdale, 
however, had the good fortune to eſcape in woman's. 
clothes that were brought him by his mother the night 
before his execution. Derwentwater and Kenmuir 
were brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill at the time 
appointed. Both underwent their ſentence with calm 
intrepidity, and ſeemingly leſs moved than thoſe who 
beheld them. : 

An act of parliament was next made for trying the 
private priſoners in London, and not in Lancaſhire 
where they were taken in arms. This was conſidered, 
by ſome of the beſt lawyers, as an alteration of the an- 
cient . conſtitution of the kingdom, by which it was 
ſuppoſed, that every priſoner ſhould be tried in the 
place where the offence was committed, as a jury of 


neighbours would be beſt qualified to enter into the 


nature of the offence. In the beginning of April, 
commiſſioners for trying the rebels met in the court of 
common pleas, when the bills were found againſt Mr 
Forſter, Mr Macintoſh, and 20 of their confederates. 
Forſter eſcaped from Newgate, and reached the con- 
tinent in ſafety ; the reſt pleaded not guilty, Pitts 
the keeper of Newgate, being ſuſpected of having con- 
nived at Forſter's eſcape, was tried for his life, but ac- 
quitted. After this, Macintoſh, and ſeveral other pri- 
ſoners, broke from Newgate, after having maſtered the 
keeper and turnkey, and diſarmed the centinel. The 
court proceeded to the trial of thoſe that remained ; 
four or five were hanged, drawn, and quartered, at 
Tyburn. The judges appointed to try the rebels at 
Liverpool found a conſiderable number of them guilty 
of high treaſon. Two-and-twenty were executed at 
Mancheſter and Preſton ; about 1000 experienced the 
king's mercy, if ſuch it may be called, to be tranſ- 
ported to North America. 394 
' The rebellion being thus extinguiſhed, the danger Duration 
of the ſtate was made a pretence for continuing the par- of the par- 
liament beyond the term fixed for its diſſolution. An — 
act, therefore, was made by their own authority, re- engthened . 
pealing that by which they were to be diſſolved every 
third year, and the term of their duration was extended 
to ſeven years. This attempt in any delegated body 
of people to increaſe their own power by extending it, 
is contrary to the firſt principles of juſtice, If it was 
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j Britain, right to extend their duration to ſeven years, they land, he reſolved to ſail thither, fully determined to hit 
"©" might alſo perpetuate their authority; and thus cut off purſue the Spaniſh fleet on which the army was em. 
even the ſhadow of a nomination, The bill, however, barked. Upon coming round Cape Faro, he Perceived 
| paſſed both houſes, and all objections to it were con- two ſmall Spaniſh veſſels; and purſuing them cloſely 
: ſidered as diſaffection. The people might murmur at they led him to their main fleet, which, before noon, 
| | 38s this encroachment, but it was too late for redreſs, be diſcovered in line of battle, amounting in all to 25 
| | Britain Domeſtic concerns being thus adjuſted, the king re- ſail, The Spaniards, however, notwithſtanding of their 
j | as egy ſolved upon a voyage to the continent. He forelaw a ſuperiority in number, attempted to ſail away: but 
| vaſion by ſtorm gathering from Sweden. Charles XII. was finding it impoſſible to make their eſcape, they kept up 
i Charles XII. highly provoked againſt him for having entered into a a running fight, and the commanders behaved with 
| confederacy with the Ruſſians and Danes during his great courage and activity; in ſpite of which they were 
abſence at Bender, and for having purchaſed from the all taken, except three, which were preſerved by the con. 
1 king of Denmark the towns of Bremen and Verden, duct of one Cammoc, their vice-admiral, a native of 
ö which conſtituted a part of his dominions. In con- Ireland. Sir George Byng behayed on this occaſion 
| ſequence of this, Charles maintained a cloſe correſpond- with great prudence and reſolution ; and the kin 
ence with the diſſatisfied ſubjects of Great Britain; wrote him a letter with his own hand, approving his 
and a ſcheme was formed for landing a conſiderable conduct. 8 | $1 
body of Swediſh forces, with the king at their head, in The rupture with Spain was thought to be favourable Intended, 
| ſome part of the iſland, where it was expected they to the intereſts of the pretender; and it was hoped that, 5 
1 would. be joined by all the malcontents in the kingdom. by the aſſiſtance of cardinal Alberoni the Spaniſh mi. NY 
Count Gyllenburg, the Swediſh miniſter in London, niſter, a new inſurre&ion might be excited in England. 
was peculiarly active in the conſpiracy ; but being The duke of Ormond was the perſon fixed upon to con- 
ſcized, with all his papers, by order of the king, the duct this expedition; and he obtained from the Spaniſh 
| | confederacy was broke for that time. A. bill, how- court, a fleet of ten ſhips of war and tranſports, having 
ever, was paſſed by the commons, forbidding all com- on board 6009 regular troops, with arms for 12,000 
merce with Sweden ; the trade with which country was more. But fortune was ftill as unfavourable as ever. 
at that time of the utmoſt conſequence to the Engliſh Having ſet ſail, and proceeded as far as Cape Finiſter- 
merchants. George having paſſed through Holland to re, he was encountered by a violent ſtorm, which diſ- 


Britain. 


Hanover, in order to ſecure his German dominions, abled his fleet, and fruſtrated the expedition. This 
N entered into a new treaty with the Dutch and the re- misfortune, together with the bad ſucceſs of the Spaniſh 
| gent of France, by which they agreed mutually to a- arms in Sicily and other parts of Europe, induced Phi. 

ſiſt each other in caſe of an invaſion; and for his fur- lip to wiſh for a ceſſation of arms; and he at laſt con- 
4 ther ſecurity the commons granted him 250,000 J. ſented to ſign the quadruple alliance, by which means { 
| But the death of the Swediſh monarch, who was ſoon peace was again reſtored to Europe. 35 ( 

E after killed at the ſiege of Fredericſhall in Norway, Tranquillity being thus eſtabliſhed, the miniſtry pro. Irih pi. c 
l put an end to all diſquietude from that quarter. ceeded to ſecure the dependency of the Iriſh parliament went mat c 
. | Among the many treaties for which this reign was on that of England. One Maurice Anneſley had ap- er * 
N remarkable, one had been concluded, which was called pealed to the houſe of peers of England from a decree Britain 0 
the guadruple alliance. It was agreed between the em- made by the Iriſh peers, and their decree was reverſed. 9 
| peror, France, Holland, and Britain, that the empe- The Britiſh peers ordered the barons of exchequer in f 
1 ror ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the crown of Ireland to put Mr Anneſley in poſſeſſion of the lands a 
ö Spain, and exchange Sardinia for Sicily with the duke he had loſt by the decree of the lords in that kingdom. p 
| of Savoy ; that the ſucceſſion to the duchies of 'Tuſ- The barons obeyed this order; and the Iriſh peers pal- 0 
| cany, Parma, and Placentia, ſhould be ſettled on the ſed a vote againſt them, as having attempted to diminiſh tt 
| queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon, in caſe the preſent poſleſ- the juſt privileges of the parliament of Ireland; and at b 
þ | ſors ſhould die without male iſſue. This treaty, how- the ſame time ordered the barons to be taken under the t. 

ever, was by no means agreeable to the king of Spain; cuſtody of the black rod. On the other hand, the houſe t 
3 and conſequently it became prejudicial to the Engliſn, of lords in England reſolved, that the barons of the ex- fe 

Spain. 88 it interrupted the commerce with that kingdom. A chequer in Ireland had acted with courage and fidelity; cc 
f | war ſoon after commenced between Spain and the em- and addreſſed the king to ſignify his approbation of K 
| peror, who was conſidered as the principal contriver of their conduct, by ſome marks of his favour. To com- pl 
- the treaty; and a numerous body of Spaniſh forces plete their intention, a bill was prepared, by which the In 
ö were ſent into Italy to ſupport Philip's pretenſions in Iriſh houſe of lords was deprived of all right of final th 
g that quarter. The regent of France attempted in vain juriſdiction. This bill was oppoſed in both houſes, but cc 
; to diſſuade him, and the king of Britain offered his particularly by the commons. It was there aſſerted by fo 

mediation with the like bad ſucceſs; their interpoſition Mr Pitt, that it would only increaſe the power of the ex 
was conſidered as partial and unjuſt, A Spaniſh war Engliſh peers, who were already but too formidable. de 
was then reſolved on. A ſquadron of 22 ſhips was e- Mr Hungerford demonſtrated, that the Iriſh lords tic 
quipped with all expedition, the command of which had always exerted their power of finally deciding be 
was given to Sir George Byng, and ordered to ſail for cauſes. Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, the bill was pr 
Naples, at that time threatened with a Spaniſh army. carried by a great majority, and ſoon after received the 4 wi 
He was received with the greateſt joy by the Neapoli- royal aſſent. Soul- py 
tans; who informed him that the Spaniards, to the a= This blow was ſeverely felt by the Iriſh ö but was (hene. 6 
mount of 30,000, were then actually landed in Sicily. by no means ſo great as that which the Engliſh about 0 


In this exigence, as no aſliſtance could be given by this time felt from the South-ſea ſcheme; which K 
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in the year 1721. To explain this as conciſely 
_—_— it Ker be ebiiread; that, ever ſince the re- 
volution under king William, the government not ha- 
ving ſufficient ſupplies granted by parliament, or what 
was granted requiring time to be collected, they were 
obliged to borrow money from ſeveral different compa- 
nies of merchants ; and, among the reſt, from that com- 
pany which traded to the South-ſea. In the year 1716, 
the government was indebted to this company about 
nine millions and an half of money; for which they 
granted at the rate of 6 per cent. intereſt, As this 
company was not the only one to which government 


was indebted, Sir Robert Walpole formed a defign of 
leſſening the national debts, giving the ſeveral compa- 


nies an alternative either of accepting a lower intereſt, 


namely 5 per cent. or of being paid the principal. The 


different companies choſe rather to accept of the dimi- 


niſhed intereſt, than to be paid the principal. 'The 


South-ſea company, in particular, having augmented 
their loan to ten millions, were contented to receive 
500,000 l. annually as intereſt, inſtead of 600,000 1. 
which they uſually received. In the ſame manner, the 
governors and company of the bank, and other com- 
panies, were contented to receive a diminiſhed annual 
intereſt for their reſpective loans; all which greatly 
leſſened the debts of the nation. | : 

In this ſituation of things, one Blount a ſcrivener pro- 
poſed to the miniſtry, in the name of the Soath-fea com- 
pany, to buy up all the debts of the different compa- 
nies, and thus for the South-ſea company to become 
the ſole creditors of the ſtate. The terms he offered to 
government were extremely advantageous. The South- 
ſea company was to redeem the debts of the nation out 
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from their dream of riches ; and found that all the ad- Britain. 


vantages they expected were merely imaginary, while 


thouſands of families were involved in one common pire 
ruin. Many of the directors, by whoſe arts the people puniſhed. 


were taught to expect ſuch great benefits from a traffic 


to the South ſeas, had amaſſed conſiderable fortunes by 


the credulity of the public. It was ſome conſolation, 
however, to the people to find the parliament ſharing 
in the general indignation, and-reſolving to ſtrip thoſe 
unjuſt plunderers a their poſſeſſions. Orders were firſt 
given to remove all the directors of the South-ſea com- 
pany from their ſeats in parliament, and the places they 
poſſeſſed under government. The principal delinquents 
were puniſhed by a forfeiture of all ſuch poſſeſſions and 
eſtates as they had acquired during the continuance of 
this popular frenzy. The next care was to redreſs the 
ſufferers. Several juſt and uſeful reſolutions were taken 
by parliament, and a bill was ſpeedily prepared for re- 
IDE the late ſufferings as far as the inſpection of the 


egiſlature could extend. Of the profits arifing from the 


South - ſea ſcheme, the ſum of ſeven millions were given 
back to the original proprietors; ſeveral additions were 
alſo made to their dividends out of what was poſſeſſed 
by the company in their own right; and the remaining 
capital ſtock was alſo divided among the old proprie- 
tors at the rate of 33 per cent. In the mean time, pe- 
titions from all parts of the kingdom were preſented to 
the houſe, demanding juſtice; and the whole nation 
ſeemed exaſperated to the higheſt degree. Public cre- 
dit ſuſtained a terrible ſhock. Some principal members 
of the miniſtry were deeply concerned in theſe fraudu- 
lent tranſa&ions. The bank was drawn upon faſter 


than it could ſupply ; and nothing was heard but the | 


390 
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33 of the hands of the private proprietors who were cre- ravings of diſappointment, and the cries of deſpair. 391 

\ pr. ditors to the government, upon whatever terms they By degrees, however, the effects of this terrible ca- Unſucceſs- 
it mad could agree on; and for the intereft of this money lamity wore off, and matters returned to their former ful expedi- 
er which they had thus redeemed and taken into their tranquillity. A new war with Spain commenced, Ad- nah 1 
tain, own hands, they would be contented to be allowed by miral Hoſier was ſent to South America to intercept tier, 


tons in a few days ſold for double the price they had proceeded on his journey ; and in two days more, be- | 0 
been bought at. The ſcheme ſucceeded beyond even the tween ten and eleven at night, arrived at Delden, to all 1 9 
Proſector's hopes, and the whole nation was infected appearance in perfect health. He ſupped there very 1 | 
with a ſpirit of avaricious enterprize. The infatuation heartily, and continued his journey early the next morn-. . 
gout nen the ſtock increaſed to a ſurpriſing degree, ing; but between eight and nine ordered his coach to | il 
{chew en tO near ten times the value of what it was firſt ſtop. It being perceived that one of his hands lay mo- In 


government 5 per cent for fix years; after, which the 
intereſt ſhould be reduced to 4 per cent. and ſhould at 
any time be redeemable by parliament. For theſe pur- 
poſes a bill paſſed both houſes. But now came the part 
of the ſcheme big with fraud and ruin. As the direc- 
tors of the South-ſea company could not of themſelves 
be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ſo much money as was ſufficient 
to buy up the debts of the nation, they were empowered 
to raiſe it by opening a ſubſcription to an imaginary 
ſcheme for trading in the South ſeas; from which 
commerce immenſe advantages were promiſed, and ſtill 


HBreater expected by the rapacious credulity of the peo- 


ple. All the creditors of government, therefore, were 
invited to come in, and exchange their ſecurities, viz. 


the ſecurity of government, for that of the South-ſea 


company. The directors books were no ſooner opened 
or the firſt ſubſcription, but crowds came to make the 
exchange of government ſtock for South-ſea ſtock. The 
deluſion was artfully continued and ſpread. Subſcrip- 


bought for. 
After a tew months, however, the people waked 


the Spaniſh galleons ; but the Spaniards, being appri- 
zed of his deſign, relanded their treaſure. 'The greateſt 
part of the Britiſh fleet fent on that expedition was 
rendered entirely unfit for ſervice. The ſeamen were 
cut off in great numbers by the malignity of the cli- 
mate and the length of the voyage, while the admiral 
himſelf is ſaid to have died of a broken heart. In order 
to retaliate theſe hoſtilities, the Spaniards undertook 
the fiege of Gibraltar; but with as little ſucceſs on 
their fide. In this diſpute France offered her mediation ; 


and ſuch a reconciliation as treaties could procure was 


the conſequence: a temporary peace enſued ; both ſides 


only watching an opportunity to renew hoſtilities with 
advantage. | | 


g . : . . 392 
Soon after the ae up of the parliament in the Death of 
ved to viſit his electoral do- king George 
minions of Hanover. Having appointed a regency in J- 


year 1727, the king reſo 


his abfence, he embarked for Holland, and lay, upon 
his landing, at a little town called Vet. Next day he 


tionleſs, monſieur Fabrice, who had formerly been ſer- 


vant to the king of Sweden, and who now attended 


king 
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Nritain. king George, attempted to quicken the circulation, by 
chating it between his own, As this had no effect, the 
ſurgeon who followed on horſeback was called, and he 
rubbed it with ſpirits. Soon after, the king's erer 
began to ſwell, and he had juſt ſtrength enough to bid 
them haſten to Oſnaburgh. Then, falling ſenſible 
into Fabrice's arms, he never recovered; but expired a- 
bout 11 o' clock the next morning, in the 68*h year of 
his age, and 13" of his reign. His body was conveyed 

393 to Hanover, and interred among his anceſtors, 
George Il, On the acceſſion of George II. the two great parties 
into which the nation had fo long been divided, again 
394 changed their names, and were now called the court 
Seca the And country parties. Throughout the greateſt part of 
court and this reign, there ſeem to have been two objects of con- 
country troverſy, which roſe up in debate at every ſeſſion, and 
Parties, tried the ſtrength of the opponents; theſe were the na- 
tional debt, and the number of forces to be kept in pay. 
The government on the preſent king's acceflion owed 
more than zo, ooo, ooo of money; and tho? there was 
a long continuance of profound peace, yet this ſum was 
: conitantly increaſing. It was much wondered at 
hy the country party how this could happen, and it was 
as conſtantly the buſineſs of the court to give plauſible 
reaſons for the increaſe. Thus, demands for new ſup- 
plies were made every ſeſſion of parliament, either for 
the purpoſes of ſecuring friends upon the continent, of 
zuarding the kingdom from internal conſpiracies, or of 
enabling the miniſtry to act vigorouſly in conjunction 
with the powers in alliance abroad. It was vainly al- 
leged that thoſe expences were incurred without pre- 
ſcience or neceſſity; and that the increaſe of the national 
debt, by multiplying and increaſing taxes, would at laſt 
become an intolerable burden to the poor. Theſe ar- 
guments were offered, canvaſſed, and rejected; the court 
party was conſtantly victorious, and every demand was 

397 granted with cheerfulneſs and profuſion. 

Account of The next thing worthy of notice in the reign of 
the charita- George II. is the charitable corporation. A ſociety of 
ble corpora- men had united themſelves into a company by this name; 
and their profeſſed intention was to lend money at legal 
intereſt to the poor upon ſmall pledges, and to per- 
ſons of higher rank upon proper ſecurity. Their capi- 
tal was at firſt limited to 30,000/. but they afterwards 
increaſed it to 600,000/. This money was ſupphed by 
ſubſcription, and the care of conducting the capital was 
intruſted to a proper number of directors. This com- 
pany having continued for more than 20 years, the ca- 
ſhier, George Robinſon, member for Marlow, and the 
ae eee Doane: John Thompſon, diſappeared in one 


day. Five hundred thouſand pounds of capital were 


found to be ſunk or embezzled by means which the 
proprietors could not diſcover. They, therefore, in a 
petition, repreſented to the houſe the manner in which 
they had been defrauded, and the diſtreſs to which many 
of the petitioners were reduced. A ſecret committee 
being appointed to examine into this grievance, a moſt 
iniquitous ſcene of fraud was ſoon diſcovered, which 
bad been carried on by Thompſon and Robinſon, in 
concert with ſome of the directors, for embezzling the 
capital and cheating the proprietors. Many perſons 
of rank and quality were concerned in this infamous 
conſpiracy; and even ſome of the firſt characters in the 
nation did not eſcape cenſure. No leſs than ſix mem- 
bers of parliament were expelled for the moſt ſordid acts 
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of knavery, Sir Robert Sutton, Sir Archi 
and Devens Robinſon, for their frauds in 9 — 
ment of the charitable corporation ſcheme: Dec, 
Bond, and ſerjeant Burch, ber a fraudulent ſale of he 
late unfortunate earl of Derwentwater's eſtate A p 
laſtly, John Ward, of Hackney, for forgery, It i 
at this time aſſerted in the houſe of lords, that not Si 
ſhilling of the forfeited eſtates was ever applied to the 
ſervice of the public, but became the reward of frau- 
dulence and venality. | | © 
This happened in the year 1731; and in 1“ 0 
ſcheme was formed by Sie Robin Walpole of Bin — 
a general exciſe. He introduced it by recounting the je | 
frauds practiſed by the factors in London that were now's ex 
employed in ſelling the American tobacco. To pre. cn. 
vent theſe frauds, ks propoſed, that inſtead of havin 
the cuſtoms levied in the uſual manner upon tobacco, f 
hereafter to be imported ſhould be lodged in warehouſes 
appointed for that purpoſe by the officers of the crown: 
and ſhould from thence be ſold, upon paying the duty 
of 44. per pound, when the proprietor found a purcha- 
ſer. This propoſal raiſed a violent ferment, both with. 
in doors and without. At laſt, the fury of the people 
was worked up to ſuch a pitch, that the parliament- 
houſe was ſurrounded by multitudes, «who intimidated 
the miniſtry, and compelled them to drop the deſign. 
The miſcarriage of the bill was celebrated with public 
rejoicings in London and Weſtminſter, and the mini- 
{ter was burned in effigy by the populace at London, 
On this occaſion an attempt was made to repeal the 
ſeptennia] bill, and bring back triennial parliaments, as 
ſettled at the Revolution. But notwithſtanding the 
warmth of the oppoſition, the miniſtry, exerting all 
their ſtrength, were vitorious, and the motion was ſup- 
preſſed by the majority. However, as on this occaſion pr 
the country party ſeemed to have gained ſtrength, it was giſſ, 
thought proper to diſſolve the parliament; and another 
was called by the ſame proclamation, 
The ſame diſputes were carried on in this parliament 
as in the former. New ſubjects of controverſy offered 
every day, and both ſides were eager to ſeize them. A 
convention agreed on by the miniſtry, at the Prado, with 
Spain, became an object of warm altercation. By this 
the court of Spain agreed to pay 95,000). to the Eng- 
liſh, as a ſatisfaction for all demands; and to diſcharge ute pt 
the whole in four months from the day of ratification, ede. 1 
This, however, was conſidered as no equivalent to the 
damages that had been ſuſtained, which were ſaid to 
amount to 340,000/. On this occaſion the miniſter was 
provoked into unuſual vehemence, and branded -the 
oppoſite party with the appellation of traitors. The 
miniſtry, as uſual, were victorious; and the country _ 
party finding themſelves out-numbered and out-voted in 
every debate, reſolved to withdraw for ever: Walpole, 
being thus left without oppoſition, took the opportu- 
nity of paſſing ſeveral uſeful laws in their abſence, i. 
order to render the oppoſite party odious or contemp- | 
tible. 825 N | N. 
In 1739, a new war commenced with Spain. Ever wy 
ſince the treaty of Utrecht, the Spaniards in Ameri . 
had inſulted and diſtreſſed the commerce of Grei! 
Britain ; and the Britiſh merchants had endeavoured 
to carry on an illicit trade in their dominions. 8 
a right of cutting logwood in the bay of Campeach/» 
claimed by the Britiſh, gave them frequent oppem 
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ll uſhing in contraband commodities upon the 

— yy the dp reſolved to put a {top to the 
evil by refuſing liberty to cut logwood in that place, 

hello The Spaniſh guarda-coſtas continued their ſeverities 
= on the Britiſh, and many Britiſh ſubjects were ſent 
1 8 in the mines of Potoſi. One remonſtrance fol- 
lowed another to the court of Madrid j but the only an- 
ſwers given were promiſes of inquiry, which produced 
no reformation. In 1739, war was declared with all 

roper ſolemnity; and ſoon after, admiral Vernon, with 
ix ſhips only, deſtroyed all the fortifications of Porto 
Bello, and came away victorious, with ſcarce the loſs 
00 of a man. | . 
ones» As the war was thus ſucceſsfully begun, ſupplies 
ation. dere cheerfully granted to proſecute it with all imagi- 
nable vigour. Commodore Anſon was ſent with a ſqua- 
dron of {hips to diſtreſs the enemy in the South Seas, 
and to co-operate occaſionally with admiral Vernon a- 
croſs the iſthmus of Darien. This ſquadron was deſign- 
ed to act a ſubordinate part to a formidable armament 
that was to be ſent againſt New Spain; but through the 
miſmanagement of the miniſtry both theſe ſchemes were 
Fruſtrated. Anſon was detained till too late in the ſea- 
{on ; he then ſet ont with five ſhips of the line, a fri- 
gate, and two ſtore-ſhips, with about 1400 men. Co- 
ming into the tormy South Seas at a very wrong ſea— 
ſon of the year, he encountered the moſt terrible ſtorms; 
his fleet was diſperſed, and his crew deplorably afflict ed 
with the ſcurvy ; ſo that with much difficulty he gained 
the delightful iſland of Juan Fernandez, Here he was 
joined by one ſhip and a frigate of ſeven guns. From 
thence failing along the coaſt of Chili, he plundered 
and burnt the town of Paita. He next traverſed the 
creat Pacific ocean, in hopes of meeting with one of 
| 1 | the immenſely rich galleons that trade from the Philip- 
155 | pine Iſlands to Mexico. Having refreſhed his men at 
the iſland of Tinian, he fet forward for China; and re- 
turning the ſame way he came, at laſt diſcovered the 
galleon. Her he engaged, and took; and with this 
prize, valued at 313,000/. together with other captures 
to the value of about as much. more, he returned home 
aſter a voyage of three years. By this expedition the 


a few individuals became poſſeſſed of immenſe fortunes. 
| 3 The other expedition ended ſt ill more unfortunately. 
Cina. The armament conſiſted of 29 ſhips of the line, and al- 
moſt an equal number of frigates, furniſhed with all 
kinds of warlike ſtores, near 15,000 ſeamen, and as 
many land forces. The molt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs 
were entertained; but the miniſtry detained the fleet 
without any viſible reaſon, till the ſeaſon for action in 
America was almoſt over. At laſt, however, they ar- 
rived before the wealthy city of Carthagena. They ſoon 
became maſters of the ſtrong forts which defended the 
harbour. But though by this means they advanced a 
good deal nearer the town, they found great difficul- 
ties ſtill before them. It was aſſerted, that the fleet 
could not lie near enough to batter the town, and there- 
tore the remaining forts muſt be attempted by ſcalade. 
This dangerous experiment was tried; the guides were 

ſlain by the enemies fire, and then the forces miſtook 
their way. Inſtead of attempting the weakeſt place of 
the fort, they attacked the ſtrongeſt, and where they 
were expoſed to the fire of the whole town. Their ſca- 
ing ladders were too ſhort; and, at laſt, after bearing 
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public ſuſtained the loſs of a fine ſquadron of ſhips, but 
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a dreadful fire with great reſolution for ſome hours, Pritain- 
they retreated, leaving Gab men dead on the ſpot. The 
terrors of the climate now began to be more dreadful 
than thoſe of war. The rainy ſeaſon commenced with 
ſuch violence, that it was impoſſible for the troops to 
continue their encampment. 'To theſe calamities was 
added the, diſſenſion between the ſea and land command- 
ers, who blamed each other, and at laſt could be only 
brought to agree in one mortifying meaſure, viz. to re- 
imbark the troops, and withdraw them as quick as poſ- 
fible. | | 402 

'The miſcarriage of this enterprize produced the 14 
greateſt diſcontents; eſpecially as other cauſes of com- pert Wal- 
plaint were now joined with it. Sir John Norris had pole. 
twice ſailed to the coaſts of Spain at the head of a very 
powerful ſquadron, without doing any thing to the pur- 
poſe. The commerce of Britain was greatly annoyed 
by the Spaniſh privateers, who had taken 407 ſhips 
ſince the commencement of the war; while the Britiſh 
fleets ſeemed to be quite inactive, and to ſuffer one loſs 
after another, without endeavouring in the leaſt to make 
proper repriſals. Theſe diſcontents hurſt all at once 
upon Sir Robert Walpole; a majority in the. houſe of 
commons was formed againſt him; he was created earl 
of Orford, the parliament being adjourned for a few 
days for that purpoſe; and he reſigned all his employ- 
ments. | | | 

The removal of this miniſter gave univerſal ſatisfac- 
tion. His antagoniſts entertained great hopes of ſeeing 
him puniſhed: but he had laid his ſchemes too well to 
be under any apprehenſions on that account; and what 
was worſe, the new miniſtry were no ſooner got in, than 
they trod in the footſteps of thoſe they had ſo much 
exclaimed againſt. The nation had now become diſ- 403 


guſted with naval operations. The people wiſhed for An army 


a renewal of their victories in Flanders, and the king ſent into 
ardently joined in the fame wiſh, An army of 16,000 e 
men was therefore ſhipped over into Flanders, to take 
part in the quarrels that were then beginning on the 
continent. Immenſe triumphs were expected from this 
undertaking; but they forgot that the army was not 
now commanded by the duke of Marlborough. 404 
In order to give ſome notion of the origin of theſe Origin of 
continental quarrels, it is neceſſary to go back for ſome _ pl 
years. After the duke of Orleans, who had been re- Ts 2855 
gent of France, died, cardinal Fleury vndertook to 
ſettle the confuſion in which the kingdom was then in- 
volved. Under him France repaired her loſſes, and en- 
riched herſelf by commerce. During the long interval 
of peace which this miniſter's councils had procured for 
Europe, two powers, till now. unregarded, began to 
attract the notice and jealouſy of the neighbouring na- 
tions. Theſe were Ruſſia and Pruſſia. The other 
Rates were but little prepared to renew war. The em- 
pire remained under the government of Charles VI. 
who had been placed on the throne by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Sweden continued to languiſh from the de- 
ſtructive projects of Charles XII. Denmark was power- 
ful enough, but inclined to peace; and part of Italy 
ſtill remained ſubject to thoſe princes who had been im- 
oſed upon it by foreign treaties. . 
All theſe ſtates, however, continued to enjoy a pro- 
found peace, until the death of Auguſtus king of Po- 
land, by which a general flame was once more kindled 
in Europe. The emperor, aſſiſted by the arms of Ruſ- 
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Britain. ſia, declared for the elector of Saxony, ſon to the de- In the mean time, the Britiſh and Hanoy 
ceaſed king, On the other hand, France declared for advanced, in order to effect a junction wi 
Staniſlaus, who had long ſince been nominated king of prince Charles of Lorrain, in which caſe they 
the Poles by Charles of Sweden, and whoſe daughter outnumbered their enemies. 'To prevent this, 
the king of France had bnce married. Staniſlaus was oppoſed an army of 60,000 men, under the command Dettingen. 
x. received at Dantzic, and acknowledged king of of the marſhal de Noailles, who poſted his troops on 


the city taken, and he himſelf with difficulty made his manded by the earl of Stair, who had learned the art 
eſcape. France, however, ſtill reſolved to aſſiſt him, of war under the great prince Eugene; nevertheleſs he 
as this, it was thought, would be the moſt effectual me- : 
thod of diſtreſſing the houſe of Auſtria, Theſe views 


of France were ſeconded by Spain and Sardinia, both of the whole army, with the king himſelf, who had by this Scotland, 


405 
Deſperate 
ſituation of 


the queen of their ambition. Regardleſs of treat ies, therefore, par- 
Hungary. 


her defenceleſs ſtate to renew his pretenſions to that neareſt to England, under the eye of the young pre- 
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Relieved by But, however prejudicial theſe continental meaſures were headed by the duke of Cumberland, who had an 


the Britiſh 
forces. 
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oland ; but here he was beſieged by 10,000 Ruſſians, the eaſt ſide of that river. The Britiſh army was com- | 
t 
c 


ſuffered himſelf to be incloſed by the enemy on every Ius pre- 
ſide, near a village called Dettingen. In this ſituation, es 


which hoped to grow rich by the ſpoils of Auſtria. A time arrived in the camp, muſt have been taken, had the 
French army, therefore, over- ran the empire, under the French behaved with prudence. Their impetuoſit 
conduct of the old marſhal Villars; while the duke of however, ſaved the whole army. They paſſed a defile, 
Montemar, the Spaniſh general, was equally victorious which they ought to have contented themſelves with 
in the kingdom of Naples. The emperor was ſoon ob- guarding; and, under the conduct of the duke of Gra- 
liged to ſue for peace; which was granted, but Stani- mont, their horſe charged the Britiſh foot with great 
ſlaus was neglected in the treaty; It was ſtipulated that fury. They were received with great reſolution; and 
he ſhould renounce all claim to the kingdom of Poland; at laſt obliged to repaſs the Mayne with precipitation, 
for which the emperor gratified France with the duchy and the loſs of about 5000 men. 
of Lorraine, and ſome other valuable territories. Though the Britiſh were victorious in this engage. rata 
The emperor dying in the year 1740, the French be- ment, the French were very little diſconcerted by it, vaſion of 
an to think this a favourable opportunity for exerting They oppoſed prince Charles, and interrupted his at. Bin , 
tempts to paſs the Rhine. In Italy they alſo gained n 
ticularly that called the Pragmatic Sanction, by which ſome advantages; but their chief hopes were placed on 
the late emperor's dominions was ſettled upon his daugh- an intended invaſion of England. From the violence 
ter, they cauſed the elector of Bavaria to be crowned of parliamentary diſputes in England, France had been 
emperor. Thus the queen of Hungary, daughter of perſuaded that the country was ripe for a revolution, 
Charles VI. was at once ſtripped of her inheritance, and only wanted the preſence of the pretender to brin 
and was left for a whole year deſerted by all Europe, about a change. An invaſion was therefore actually 
and without any hopes of ſuccour. At the ſame time projected. The troops deſtined for the expedition a- 
ſhe loſt the province of Sileſia by an irruption of the mounted to 15,000 ; and preparations were made for 
young king of Pruſſia, who took the opportunity of embarking them at Dunkirk, and ſome of the ports 
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province, of which his anceſtors had been unjuſtly de- tender. The duke de Roquefuille, with 20 ſhips of 
prived. France, Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked the reſt the line, was to ſee them ſafely landed on the oppoſite - 
of her dominions: Britain was the only ally that ſeemed ſhore, and the famous count Saxe was to command 
willing to aſſiſt her; in which, however, Sardinia, Hol- them when landed. But the whole project was diſcon- 
land, and Ruſſia, ſoon after concurred. certed by the appearance of Sir John Norris, who with 
It muſt be owned that Britain had no other reaſon for a ſuperior fleet made up to attack them. The French 
interfering in theſe diſputes, than that the ſecurity of fleet was obliged to put back; a very hard gale of wind 
the electorate depended upon nicely balancing the dif- damaged their tranſports beyond redreſs ; and the 
ferent intereſts of the empire; and the miniſtry were French, now fruſtrated in their ſcheme of a ſudden de- 
willing to gratify the king. His majeſty informed the ſcent, thought fit openly to declare war. 
parliament, that he had ſent a body of Britiſh forces The national joy for Sir John Norris's ſucceſs, how. 
into the Netherlands, which he had augmented by ever, was ſoon damped by the miſcarriage of admirals | 
16,000 Hanoverians, to make a diverſion upon the do- Matthews and Leftock ; who, thro? a miſunderſtanding 
minions of France, in favour of the queen of Hungary. between themſelves, ſuffered a French fleet of 34 ſail to 
When the ſupplies came to be conſidered by which this eſcape them near Toulon. In the Netherlands the Bi- 
additional number of Hanoverian troops was to receive tiſh arms were attended with ſtil} worſe ſucceſs. The 10 
pay from Britain for defending their own cauſe, moſt French had there aſſembled an army of 120,000 men, 1 
violent parliamentary debates enſued ; but the miniftry commanded by count Saxe, natural ſon to the late king 

carried their point by the ſtrength of numbers. of Poland, an officer of great experience. The Engliſh 


might be to the true intereſts of Great Britain, they ef- inferior army, and was much inferior in the knowledge 
fectually retrieved the queen of Hungary's deſperate of war to the French general. Count Saxe, therefore, 
affairs, and ſoon began to turn the ſcale of victory on carried all before him. In 1743, he befieged Fribourg 
her fide. The French were driven out of Bohemia. and in the beginning of the campaign 1744, har 
Her general, prince Charles, at the head of a large ar- the ftrong city of Tournay. To fave this place, if pol. 
my, invaded the dominions of Bavaria. Her rival, the fible, the allics reſolved to hazard an engagements © 
nominal emperor, was obliged to fly before her; and on this enſued the bloody battle of Fontenoy, in x Ic 
being abandoned by his allies, and ſtripped even of his the allies left on the field of battle near 12,000 1 | 
hereditary dominions, retired to Frankfort, where he and the French almoſt an equal number. In con 5 
lived in obſcurity. quence of this victory, Tournay was ſoon after — 
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„ the French. To balance this bad ſucceſs, however, 
Prin, als Rowley and Warren had retrieved the honour 
7 Britiſh flag, and made ſeveral rich captures at 
babe {za The fortreſs of Louiſburg, a place of great conſe- 
tn, n, ence to the Britiſh commerce, ſurrendered to general 
þ epperell; while, a fhort time after, two French Eaſt- 
India ſhips, and a Spaniſh ſhip from Peru laden with 
treaſure, put into the harbour, ſuppoſing it ſtill their 
own, and were taken. : | | 
4 de- During this gleam of returning ſucceſs, Charles Ed- 
Wir nds ard, the ſon of the old pretender to the Britiſh crown, 
Seotland. C.1ved to make an attempt to recover what he called 
| his right. Being furniſhed with ſome money from 
France, he embarked for Scotland aboard a ſmall fri- 
gate, accompanied by the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, and ſome others; and for the con- 
quelt of the whole Britiſh empire only brought with 
him ſeven officers, and arms for 2000 men. 

Fortune, however, ſeemed no way more favourable 
to this attempt, than to others ſimilar to it. His con- 
voy, a ſhip of 60 guns, was ſo diſabled in an engage- 
ment with an Engliſh man of war, that it was obliged 
to return to Breſt, while he continued his courſe to the 
weſtern parts of Scotland. On the 27 of July 1745, 
he landed on the coaſt of Lochaber, and was in alittle 
time joined by the Highlanders, to the number of 
1500: the miniſtry at firſt could ſcarcely be induced to 
credit his arrival; but when they could no longer doubt 
of it, they ſent Sir John Cope with a ſmall body of for- 
4i2 C5 to oppoſe his progreſs. | 
jngthe By this time the young adventurer was arrived at 
Perth, where he performed the ceremony of proclaim- 
ing his father king of Great Britain. From thence, 
deſcending towards Edinburgh, and his forces conti- 
nually increaſing, he entered the capital without oppo- 
ſition ; but was unable, for want of cannon, to reduce 
the caſtle. Here he again proclaimed his father; and 
promiſed to diſſolve the union, which was conſidered as 
one of the national grievances. 
John Cope being reinforced by two regiments of dra- 
goons, reſolved to give the enemy battle. The re- 
bels attacked him near Preſtonpans, and in a few mi- 
nutes put him and his troops to flight, with the loſs of 
500 men. | 

This victory gave the rebels great influence; and had 
the pretender marched directly to England, the conſe- 
quence might have been fatal to freedom. But he was 
amuſed by the promiſe of ſuccours which never came ; 
and thus induced to remain in Edinburgh till the ſea- 
lon for action was loſt. He was joined, however, by 
the car] of Kilmarnock, lord Balmerino, lords Cro- 
marty, Elcho, Ogilvy, Pitſligo, and the eldeſt ſon of 
lord Lovat, who with their vaſſals conſiderably increa- 
ſed his army. Lord Lovat himſelf, ſo remarkable for 
his treachery, was an enthuſiaſt in favour of the preten- 
der, but was unwilling to a& openly for fear of the 
miniſtry. But while Charles was thus trifling away 
his time at Edinburgh, the Britiſh miniſtry were takin 
effectual methods to oppoſe him. Six thouſand Dutch 
troops, that had come over to the aſſiſtance of the 
crown, were diſpatched northward under the command 
6 general Wade ; but, as it was then ſaid, theſe could 
end no aſſiſtance, being priſoners of France upon their 
parole, and under engagements not to oppoſe that 
habe. a year. But however this be, the duke of 
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In the mean time, Sir 
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Cumberland ſoon after arrived from Flanders, and was Pritain. 
foliowed by another detachment of dragoons .and in- 
fantry, well diſciplined and inured to action; and be- - 
ſides theſe, volunteers offered themſelves in every part 
of the kingdom. | 4 413 
At laſt, Charles reſolved upon an irruption into Invades 
England. He entered that country by the weſtern England. 
border, and took the town of Carliſle; after which he 
continued his march ſouthwards, having received aſſu- 
rances that a conſiderable body f forces would be 
landed on the ſouthern coaſts to make a diverſion in 
his favour. He eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Man- 
cheſter, where he was joined by about 200 Engliſh. 
formed into a regiment, under the command of colonel 
Townley. From thence he purſued his march to Der- 
by, intending to go by the way of Cheſter into Wales, 
where he hoped to be joined by a great number of male- 
contents; but in this he was prevented by the factions _ 
among his followers. | „ 
Being now advanced within 100 miles of London, Great con- 
that capital was in the utmoſt conſternation; and had ſternation at 
he proceeded with the ſame expedition he had hitherto London. 
uſed, perhaps he might have made himſelf maſter of it. 
But he was rendered incapable of purſuing this, orany 
other rational plan, by the diſcontents which began to 
prevail in his army. In fact, the young pretender was 
but the nominal leader of his forces ; his generals, the | 
Highland chiefs, being averſe to ſubordination, and ig- 475 
norant of command. They were now unanimous in Rebels re- 


their reſolution to return to their own country, and ſolve to re · : 


Charles was forced to comply. They retreated to Car- 
liſle without any loſs; and from thence crofling the ri- 
vers Eden and Solway, entered Scotland. They next 
marched to Glaſgow, which was laid under ſevere con- 


. tributions. From thence advancing to Stirling, they 
were joined by lord Lewis Gordon at the head of ſome 


forces which had been aſſembled in his abſence. Other 
clans hikewife came in; and from ſome ſupplies of mo- 
ney received from Spain, and ſome ſkirmiſhes with the 
royaliſts, in which he was victorious, the pretender's af- 


fairs began to wear a more promiſing aſpect. Bein 


joined by lord Drummond, he inveſted the caſtle of 
Stirling, in the ſiege of which much time was con- 
ſumed to no purpoſe. General Hawley, who com- 
manded a conſiderable body of forces near Edinburgh, 
undertook to raiſe this ſiege, and advanced towards the , 
rebel army as far as Falkirk. After two days ſpent in Gain the 
mutually examining each others ſtrength, an engage- battle of 
ment enſued, in which the king's forces were entirely Falkirk. 
defeated, with the loſs of their tents and artillery. Ps 

This was the end of all the triumphs of the re- Entirely de- 
bel army. The duke of Cumberland having arri- featcd at 
ved, was put at the head of the troops at Edin- Culloden. 
burgh, which amounted to about 14,000 men. With 
theſe he advanced to Aberdeen, where he was joined 
by ſeveral of the nobility attached to the houſe of Ha- 
nover ; the enemy in the mean time retreating before 
him. He next advanced to the banks of the Spey, a 
deep and rapid river, where the rebels might have diſ- 
puted his paſſage ; but their contentions with one ano- 
there were now riſen to ſuch a height, that they could 
ſcarce agree in any thing. At laſt they reſolved to wait 
their purſuers. An engagement enſued at Culloden *, * Sec Cullo- 
near Inverneſs; in which the rebels were defeated with den, 
great ſlaughter, and a aun eng was put to all the open 
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Mein. of the young adventurer. The conquerors behaved 
— — with the greateſt cruelty; refuſing quarter to the 
wounded, the unarmed, and the defenceleſs; ſome were 
lain who had only been ſpectators of the combat, and 
ſoldiers were ſeen to anticipate the baſe employment of 
the executioner. The duke, immediately after the ac- 
tion, ordered 36 deſerters to be executed: the con- 
querors ſpread terror wherever they came; and after a 
ſnort ſpace, the whole country round was one dreadful 
418 ſcene of plunder, ſlaughter, and deſolation. 
e ne Immediately after the engagement, the young pre- 
9 tender fled away with a captain of Fitzjames's cavalry; 
and when their horſes were fatigued, they both alighted, 
and ſeparately ſought for ſafety. There is a ſtriking 
reſemblance between the adventures of Charles II. after 
the battle of Worceſter, and thoſe of the young pre- 
tender after the battle of Culloden. For ſome days he 
wandered in the country. Sometimes he found refuge 
in caves and cottages, without any attendants at all, 
Sometimes he lay in foreſts with one or two companions 
of his diſtreſs, continually purſued by the troops of the 
conqueror, there being a reward of 20,0001. offered for 
taking him either dead or alive. In the courie of 
his adventures, he had occaſion to truſt his life to the 
fidelity of above 50 individuals; not one of whom 
could be prevailed upon by ſo great a reward as was of- 
fered, to betray him whom they looked upon to be 
their king's fon. ; | | 
For fix months the unfortunate Charles continued to 
wander in the frightful wilds of Glengary, often hem- 
med round by his purſuers, but ſtill reſcued by ſome 
providential accident from the impending danger. At 
length, a privateer of St Maloes, hired by his adhe- 
rents, arrived in Lochnanach, in which he embarked in 
the moſt wretched attire. He was clad in a ſhort coat 
of black frize, thread-bare; over which was a common 
| Highland plaid, girt round him by a belt, from which 
hung a piſtol and dagger. He had not been ſhifted for 
many weeks ; his eyes were hollow, his viſage wan, and 
his conſtitution greatly impaired by famine and fatigue. 
He was accompanied by Sullivan and Sheridan, two 
Iriſh adherents who had ſhared all his calamities; toge- 
419 ther with Cameron of Lochiel, his brother, and a 
He e capes few other exiles. They ſet ſail for France; and, after 
to France. having been chaſed by two Engliſh men of war, arrived 
in ſafety at a place called Reſeau near Morlaix in Bre- 
420 tagne. 


| Rebels exe= While the pretender was thus purſued, the ſcaffolds 


cuted. and gibbets were preparing for his adherents. Seven- 
teen officers were hanged, drawn, and quartered, at Ken- 
nington- common in the neighbourhood of London; 
nine were executed in the ſame manner at Carliſle, and 
eleven at Vork. A few obtained pardons, and a con- 
fiderable number of the common men were tranſported 
to America. The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromarty, 
and lord Balmerino, were tried and found guilty of high 
treaſon. Cromarty was pardoned : but Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino were executed; as was alſo Mr Radcliffe 
brother to the late earl of Derwentwater, who was ſen- 
tenced upon a former conviction. Lord Lovat was 
pon tried, and ſuffered ſome time after. | | 
New regu- Immediately after the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, 
lations in the legiſlature undertook to eſtabliſh ſeveral regulations 
Scotland. in Scotland, which were equally conducive to the hap- 
pineſs of the people, and the tranquillity of the united 


rough, and formed a barrier to the United Provinces, 


they obtained at La Feldt, ſerved to depreſs the allied 


penetrate, at the head of 34,000 men, into Piedmont, 


B R I 
kingdoms. The Highlanders had till that 


time conti. Nritain, 


nued to wear the military dreſs of their a Pritain, 
never went without arms. In el re 5 5 
conſidered themſelves as a body of people diſtinct * 


the reſt of the nation, and were ready, upo 

notice, to ſecond the inſurrections of their 3 
habits were now reformed by an act of legiſlature rap 
they were compelled to wear clothes of the common f 
ſhion. But what contributed ſtill more to their . 
felicity was the abolition of that hereditary juriſdicti 
which their chieftains exerted over them. wg 


of their chieftains was totally deſtroyed, and wire 
ject in that part of the kingdom was granted a partici. 
pation in the common liberty. | 
Soon after the battle of Culloden, the duke of Cum- 4s 
berland returned to Flanders, where he reſumed the Wt 


command of an army to which he was by no means 
equal. The French carried every thing before them; Alles 
and they reduced under their dominion all thoſe ſtrong feed in 


towns which had been taken by the duke of Marlbo. Flandas 


"alt, 


They gained a conſiderable victory at Boueroux; which, 
however, coſt them as many men as they deſtroyed of 
the enemy; but theſe they could more eaſily ſpare, as 
they were much more numerous. Another victory which 


army ftill lower. But the taking of Bergen-op-zoom, 
the ſtrongeſt fortification of Brabant, reduced the Dutch 
to a ſtate of deſperation. | 5 

Theſe victories and ſucceſſes in Flanders were, how- 1 80 
ever, counterbalanced by almoſt equal diſappointments, tie Prad 


In Italy, the marſhal Belleifle's brother, attempting to ny 


Lollilities + 
uewed, 


was defeated and killed. - A fleet was fitted ont for the 
recovery of Cape Breton, but without ſucceſs. Two 
others were fitted out, the one to make a deſcent upon 
the Britiſh colonies in America, and the other to carry 
on the operations in the Eaſt Indies ; but theſe were 
attacked by Anſon and Warren, and nine of their ſhips 
taken. Soon after this, commodore Fox, with fix ſhips 
of war, took above 40 French ſhips richly laden, from 
St Domingo; and ſoon after this the French fleet was 
defeated by admiral Hawke, - who took ſeven ſhips of 
the line, and ſeveral frigates. od 
For a long time Lewis had been defirous of a gene- an 
ral tranquillity ; and this deſire he had even expreſſed — 
to Sir John Ligonier, who was taken priſoner at the 
battle of La Feldt. But now the bad ſucceſs of his ad- 
mirals at ſea, his armies in Italy, the frequent bankrupt- 
cies of his merchants at home, and the election of a 
ſtadtholder in Holland who gave ſpirit to the oppoli- 
tion; all theſe contributed to make him weary of the 
war, and to propoſe terms of accommodation. Tlis 
was what the allies had long wiſhed for, but had been 
aſhamed to demand. A congreſs, therefore, was held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where a treaty was concluded on the 
following terms. 1. That all priſoners on each ſide 
ſhould be mutually given up, and all conqueſts reſtored. 
2. That the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtal- 
la, ſhould be ceded to Don Philip, heir apparent to the 
Spaniſh crown; after whom theſe dominions ſhould re- 
turn to the houſe of Auſtria. 3. That the n 
tions of Dunkirk towards the ſea ſhould be demoliſhe 4 
and that the Britiſh ſhip annually ſent with ſla ves to the 


coaſt of New Spain, ſhould have this privilege 3 


1 —— 
——— 


"I ears. 4. That the king of Pruſſia ſhould be 
— 2 in ths e of Sileſia, and that the queen 
f Hungary ſhould be ſecured in the poſſeſſion of her 

atrimonial dominions. But the moſt mortifying clauſe 
was, that the king of Great Britain ſhould immediately, 
after the ratification of this treaty, ſend two perſons of 
rank to France as hoſtages, until reſtitution ſhould be 
made of Cape Breton and all other Britiſh conqueſts 
made during the war. No mention was made of the 
ſearching Britiſh veſſels in the American ſeas, tho” this 
was the original cauſe of the quarrel. The limits of 


aſcertained z nor did they receive any equivalent for 
thoſe forts which they reſtored to the enemy. 
et In the year 1751, died Frederie prince of Wales, of 
be prince of a pleuriſy thought at firſt to be no way dangerous. He 
als, was greatly regretted ; for his good-nature had ren- 
dercd him popular, and thoſe. who oppoſed the preſent 
adminiſtration had grounded all their hopes of redreſs 
upon his acceſſion to the throne. | 

Some time before this, viz. in the year 1749, a 
ſcheme was entered upon, which the nation in general 
imagined would be very advantageous. This was the 


or navy to become ſettlers in Nova Scotia. This coun- 

, try is cold, barren, and almoſt incapable of cultivation. 
llc Nevertheleſs, on account of this barren ſpot, the Eng- 
uewed, liſh and French renewed the war, which ſoon after 
ſpread with ſuch terrible devaſtation over every part of 
he globe. The poſſeſſion of this country was reckoned 
neceſſary to defend the Engliſh colonies to the north, 
and to preſerve their ſuperiority in the fiſheries in that 
part of the world. The French, however, who had been 
long ſettled in the back parts, reſolved to uſe every 
method to diſpoſſeſs the new comers, and ſpirited up 
the Indians to begin hoſtilities. Another ſource of diſ- 
pute alſo ſprung up ſoon after in the ſame part of the 


vered the mouth of the river Miſſiſſippi, claimed the 
whole adjacent country towards New Mexico on the 
eaſt, quite to the Apalachian mountains on the weſt. 
In order to aſſert their claims, as they found ſeveral 
Engliſh who had ſettled beyond theſe mountains, they 
diſpoſſeſſed them of their new ſettlements, and built 
wy torts as would command the whole country round 
about, 

Negotiations, mutual accuſations, and hoſtilities, firſt 
took place between the two powers; at length, in 1756, 
tour operations were undertaken by the Britiſh in Ame- 
rica at once, Colonel Monkton had orders to drive the 
French from their encroachments upon the province of 
Nova Scotia. General Johnſon was ſent againſt Crown 
Point; General Shirley againſt Niagara, to ſecure the 
forts on the river; and General Braddock againſt Fort 
du Queſne. In theſe expeditions, Monkton was ſuc- 
ceſsful ; Johnſon alſo was victorious, though he failed 
in taking the fort againſt which he was ſent ; Shirley 
was thought to have loſt the ſeaſon of operation by 
delay ; and Braddock was defeated and killed. 

In return for this bad ſucceſs, the Britiſh made re- 
priſals at ſea; and in this they were ſo ſucceſsful, that 
the French navy was unable to recover itſelf during the 
| continuance of the war that was ſhortly after declared 

ry both ſides. The firſt ſtep of the French was to 

"eaten an invaſion. Several bodies of their troops 


3 L. an - ] 


their reſpective poſſeſſions in North America were not 


encouraging thoſe who had been diſcharged the army 


world. The French, pretending to have firſt diſco- 
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were ſent down to the coaſts that lay oppoſite to the N 


Britiſh ſhores ; theſe were inſtructed in the manner of 
embarking and relanding from flat-bottomed boats, 
which were made in great numbers for that expedition, 
The number of men amounted to 50,000; but all dif- 
covered the utmoſt reluctance to the undertaking. 
The miniſtry were greatly alarmed. They applied to 
the Dutch for Gooo men, which they were by treaty 


obliged to furniſh in caſe of an invaſion. This ſupply 


was refuſed; the Dutch alleging, that their treaty was 
to ſend the troops in caſe of an actual, and not a hreat- 
ened, invaſion, The king, therefore, finding he could 
not have the Dutch forces till their aſſiſt ance would be 
too late, defiſted entirely from his demand; and the 
Dutch with great amity returned him thanks for with- 
drawing his requeſt. Upon this, 10,000 Heſſians and 
Hanoverians were brought over. But this occaſioned 
great diſcontent. The miniſtry were reviled for ſuch diſ- 
graceful] condeſcenſion, as if the nation was unable to 


defend itſelf. The people only demanded a vigorous 


exertion of their own internal ſtrength, and then feared 

no force that could be led to invade them. > G67 
The Britiſh invaſion, however, never took place: but Minorca in- 

a French army landed in Minorca, and inveſted the ci- vaded. 

tadel of St Philip's, which was reckoned the ſtrongeſt 


in Europe; but the garriſon was weak, and no way 


ſitted to ſtand a vigorous ſiege. To raiſe this ſiege, ad- 
miral Byng was diſpatched with a ſquadron of ten men 
of war, with orders to relieve Minorca, or at any rate 
to throw a body of troops into the garriſon. This laſt 
he reckoned too hazardous an undertaking; nor did he 
even attempt it. Soon after, a French fleet appeared 
nearly equal in force to his own ;| but the admiral re- 
ſolved to a& only upon the defenſive. The French ad- 
vanced ; a ſlight engagement enſued with part of the 
Engliſh fleet; after which, the French ſlowly failed 
away, and another opportunity never occurred of co- 
ming to a cloſer engagement. After this, it was reſol- 
ved in a council of war to return to Gibraltar to refit, 
and that the relief of Minorca was impracticable. For 
this conduct Byng was brought home under arreſt, 4279 
tried, and ſentenced to death. His ſentence was to be Admiral 
ſhot ; and he ſuffered with the greateſt reſolution, after Byng exe- 


delivering a paper filled with proteſtations of his inno- ©*tcd. 


cence as to any treacherous intention, 
After the conqueſt of Minorca, the French declared 
that they would revenge all injuries they ſhould ſuſtain 
in their colonies on the king of Britain's dominions in 4 
Germany. Upon this, the court of London, eager to Treaty with 
preſerve Hanover, entered into a treaty with the court Ruſſia, 
of Ruſſia, by which it was {tipulated, that a body of 
50,000 Ruſlians ſhould be ready to act in the Britiſh 
ſervice, in caſe Hanover ſhould be invaded by the French. 
For this the czarina was to receive 100, oool. annually, 
to be paid in advance. This treaty was oppoſed by the 
king of Pruſſia, He had long conſidered himſelf as 
uardian of the intereſts of Germany, and was there- 
Pore alarmed at a treaty which threatened to deluge 
the empire with an army of barbarians. Beſides, he was 


already apprized of an agreement between the Auſtrians 


and Ruſſians, by which the latter were to enter the 430 
empire and ftrip him of his late conqueſt of Sileſia. He Oppoſed by 
therefore declared, that he would not ſuffer any foreign the king of 
forces to enter the empire, either as auxiliaries or prin- Profle. 
cipals. The king of — now found himſelf obliged 

| | 2 to 
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Britain, to drop his Ruſſian conne&ion, and conclude a treaty tions, no longer under the name of auxiliaries, 
with the king of Pruſſia. As both monarchs wiſhed rivals in arms, government, and commerce, J 
only to prevent the invaſion of Germany, they ſoon powerful prince in that country declared w 
431 came to an agreement to aſſiſt each other mutually. | 


New combi- From this alliance a new combination took place among 


2 to Calcutta, one of the principal Britiſh forts in that 
nation | 7 q . ' . 7 
55 Europe... European powers, quite oppoſite to the former; part of the world, but which was not in a condition to 


an powers, and their forces were drawn out in the following man- defend itſelf even from theſe barbarians, But, for a par. 
ner. Britain oppoſed France in America, Aſia, and on ticular account of the miſerable fate of this place, and 
the ocean. France attacked Hanover; which the king the ſubſequent tranſactions there, ſee BENGAI x 
of Pruſſia undertook to protect, while Britain promi- & /eq.; and CaLcuTTaA. 
ſed him troops and money to aſſiſt his operations. Au- Clive, having fully revenged the loſs ſuſtained at Cal. "Si 
ſtria had their aims on the dominions of Pruſſia, and cutta, and made the power of the Britiſh irreſiſtible over La 
drew the eleQor of Saxony into the ſame defigns. In all the peninſula of India, the French miniſtry were bal ; 
theſe views the Auſtrians were ſeconded by France, greatly alarmed. To make ſome ſort of oppoſition, a 
Sweden, and Ruſſia, who had hopes of acquiring a conſiderable body of forces was ſent out under the 
ſettlement in the welt of Europe. command of general Lally; and for ſome time the af. 
Thus the king of Pruſſia lanched into the tumult fairs of France ſeemed to wear a better aſpe from his 
of war, having only the king of Britain for his ally, conduct. He took fort St David's; plundered the coun- 
while the molt potent ſtates of Europe were his anta- try of the king of Tanjour in alliance with the Britiſh; 
gonifts. He now performed exploits perhaps unequal- and then, entering the province of Arcot, prepared for 
azz led in the annals of modern ages; for a particular ac- laying fiege to Madraſs; but in this enterpriſe he mil. 
Unſacceſs- count of which, fee the article Pxuss1a. The Britiſh carried through the cowardice of his ſoldiers. Theſe 
ful expedi- miniſtry, in order to procure a diverſion in his favour, ſucceſſes, however, were of ſhort duration. The Britiſh 
= cots planned an enterprize againſt the coaſt of France. The troops, headed by colonel Coote a native of Ireland, 
dͥlaeeſtination of the fleet equipped for this purpoſe was marched againſt Lally, with a deſign to come to a de- 
kept a profound fecret. At laſt it appeared before ciſive engagement. On his march, Coote took the city 
Rochford ; where the commanders, having trifled away of Wandewaſh, and afterwards reduced the fortreſs of 
their time in deliberating how to proceed, ſecured the Carangoly. At length he came up with the French ge- 
little iſland of Aix, an eaſy and an uſeleſs conqueſt: neral, who had no thoughts of declining an engage- 
Toon after which, they returned home, without attempt- ment. In the morning early, the French advanced 
ing any thing elſe. By this miſcarriage the miniſtry within three quarters 6b a mile of the Britiſh line, and 
were ſo diſcouraged, that they had thoughts of aban- the cannonading began with great fury on both ſides. 
doning the king of Pruſſia to his fate; and the king The engagement continued till two in the afternoon; 
was actually meditating a negociation of this nature, when the French gave way and fled towards their 
when he was prevented by the expoſtulations of his camp; which they quickly after abandoned, leaving all 
diſtreſſed ally. From motives of generoſity, therefore, their cannon and baggage to the victors. 2 
more than of intereſt, it was reſolved to continue to aſ- The retaking the city of Arcot was the conſequence port 
fiſt him; and ſucceſs, which had long fled from the of this victory; ſo that nothing now remained to the ry h. 
Britiſh arms, once more began to return with double French, of all their Indian dominions, but the ſtrong 


but as hy 
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the Britiſh ; and, levying a numerous army, lad figs 
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drebec fa” 
en and Ca- 
ada fedu- 
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3 ſplendour. 


Britith ſac- It was in the Eaſt Indies where this returning ſuc- 
ceſs in the ceſs firſt began to appear. The war in Aſia had never 
Eaſt Indies. been totally ſuſpended. It was carried on at firſt by 


town of Pondicherry and ſome adjacent fortreſſes. Coote 
began with reducing the forts in its neighbourhood; 
after which, he ſat down before the city. Lally held 
out to the laſt extremity, but was at length obliged 


both nations under pretence of lending aſſiſtance to the to capitulate ; and thus a final period was put to the 
contending chiefs of the country; but the allies foon power of France in the Eaſt Indies. 

became the principals in the contention. This war at The Britiſh conqueſts in the weſtern part of the world 
firſt, and for a long time after the treaty of Aix-la- were about this time {till more ſplendid than thoſe in 
Chapelle, was protracted with doubtful ſucceſs; but at the eaſt. But theſe ſucceſſes muſt, partly at leaſt, be 
length the affairs of the Engliſh ſeemed to gain the aſcribed to the vigorous adminiſtration of Mr William 4 
aſcendency by the courage and conduct of Mr Clive. Pitt, who about this time came into power. An expe- Mr Pt 
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4 
By his activity the province of Arcot was firſt cleared. dition was ſet on foot againſt Cape Breton, under ge- . * 

Soon after, the French general was taken priſoner; neral Amherſt and admiral Boſcawen; another, under # dit” 
and the nabob whom the Engliſh ſupported was re- general Abercrombie, againſt Crown Point and Ticon- b with | 
inftated in the goverament of which he had been for- derago; and a third, under brigadier-general Forbes, ao 
merly deprived. Upon this, the French ſent over a againſt Fort du Queſne. The fortreſs of Louiſburg, 
commiſſary to Europe to reſtore peace. A convention which defended the iſland of Cape Breton, was very i 
between the two companies was accordingly concluded, ſtrong both by nature and art; the garriſon was nu⸗ ö 
importing, that the territories taken on either fide ſince merous, the commander vigilant, and every precaution : 
the concluſion of the laſt peace ſhould be. mutually re- had been taken to prevent a landing. But the activity 5 
ſtored; that the nabobs advanced by the influence of of the Britiſh ſurmounted every obſtacle ; the place was . 
either party ſhould be acknowledged by both; and ſurrendered by capitulation, and its fortifications mn : 
that, for the future, neither ſhould interfere in the dif- demoliſhed, The expedition againſt Fort du JV - + 
ferences that ſhould ariſe between the princes of the was equally ſucceſsful ; but that againſt Crown bs 1 
country. This tranquillity, however, was of ſhort dura- once more miſcarried. General Abercrombie attac e 1 


a : : h 
tion. In a few months both ſides renewed their opera- the French in their entrenchments, was repulſed = 


7 laughter, and obliged to retire to his camp at 
— Tate George: But though in this reſpect the Bri- 


campaign of 1758 was greatly in their favour. The 
taking of Fort du Queſne ſerved to remove from their 
colonies the terror of the incurſions of the Indians, 
while it interrupted the correſpondence along a chain 
of forts with which the French had environed the Bri- 
tin ſettlements in America, ſo that the ſucceeding 
% campaign promiſed great ſucceſs. 
debe te- In 1759, it was reſolved to attack the French in ſe- 
en and Ca. pal parts of their empire at once. General Amherſt 
pda ted. ith a body of 12,000 men was commanded to attack 
F Crown Point; General Wolfe was to undertake the 
hege of Quebec; while general Prideaux and Sir Wil- 


cataracts of Niagara. This laſt expedition was the firſt 
that ſucceeded. The ſiege was begun with vigour, 
and promiſed an eaſy conqueſt; but general Prideaux 
was killed in the trenches by the burſting of a mortar, 
ſo that the whole command devolved on genera] John- 
ſon. A body of French troops, ſenſible of the impor- 
tance of the place, attempted to relieve it; but were 
utterly defeated and diſperſed : ſoon after which, the 

arriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war. On his arrival 
at the forts at Crown Point and Ticonderago, general 


now remained, therefore, but one decifive blow to re- 
duce all North America under the Britiſh dominion ; 
bee Due. and this was by the taking of Quebec “ the capital of 
Canada. This expedition was commanded by admiral 
Saunders and general Wolfe. The enterprize was at- 
tended with difficulties which appeared unſurmountable; 
but all theſe difficulties were got over by the conduct 
of general Wolfe, and the bravery of his men. He 
engaged and put to flight the French under Montcalm; 
eye hut to the great regret of the Britiſh, their general was 
tact. killed in the action. The ſurrender of Quebec was 
the conſequence of this victory, which was ſoon fol- 
lowed by the ceſſion of all Canada. The following 
ſeaſon, indeed, the French made a vigorous effort to 
recover the city; but by the reſolution of governor 
Murray, and the appearance of a Britiſh fleet under 
the command of lord Colvile, they were obliged to a- 
bandon the enterprize. The whole province was ſoon 
after reduced by the prudence and aQivity of general 
Amherlt, who obliged the French army to capitulate, 
and it has fince remained annexed to the Britiſh empire. 
About the ſame time alſo the iſland of Guadalupe was 
% reduced by commodore More and general Hopſon. 
1 of The Britiſh affairs in Germany had at the beginning 
| 3 of the war worn a very unfavourable aſpect. The Ha- 
t with Poverians were commanded by the duke of Cumberland, 
reach, Who was greatly outnumbered by the enemy. He was 
driven beyond the Weſer, the paſſage of which might 
have been diſputed with ſome appearance of ſucceſs ; 
but the French were ſuffered to paſs it unmoleſted. 
The Hanoverians were driven from one part of the 
country to another, till at length it made a ſtand near 
a village called Haſtenback, where it was hoped the 
numbers of the enemy would have the leaſt opportunity 
of coming to a general engagement. The Hanove- 
dans, however, left the field of battle to the French, 
after a faint reſiſtance. Their enemies purſued, and 
the duke retired towards Stade; by which means he 


3 1 


tiſh arms were unſucceſsful, yet, upon the whole, the 


liam Johnſon were to attempt a French fort near the 


Amherſt found them deſerted and deftroyed. There 
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B X 1 
marched into a country from whence he could neither Eritain. 
procure 3 nor attack the enemy with any hopes 
of ſucceſs. Here, being unable either to eſcape or ad- 
vance, he was compelled to ſign a capitulation by which 
the whole army laid down their arms, and were diſ- 
ſperſed into different quarters of cantonement. By 
this remarkable capitulation, which was called the ca- 
pitulation of Cloſter Seven, Hanover was obliged to 
ſubmit quietly to the French, who were now deter- 
mined to turn their arms againſt the king of Pruſſia. 439 

Soon after this capitulation, both ſides began to The Hano- 
complain that the treaty was not ſtrictly obſerved. The Verians take 
Hanoverians / exclaimed againſt the rapacity of ther 
French general, and the brutality of his ſoldiers. 'The 
French retorted the charge againſt themz accuſed 
them of inſolence and inſurrection; and, being ſen- 
ſible of their own ſuperiority, reſolved to bind them 
ſtrictly to their terms of agreement. The Hanove- 
rians only wanted a pretence to take arms, and a ge- 
neral to head them. Neither were long wanting. 'The 
oppreſſions of the tax-gatherers whom the French had 
appointed, were conſidered as ſo ſevere, that the army 
roſe to vindicate the freedom of their country, while 
Ferdinand, prince of Brunſwick, put himſelf at their 
head. As ſoon as this was known in Britain, large 
ſupplies were granted both for the ſervice of the king 

of Pruſſia, and to enable the Hanoverian army to act 
vigorouſly in conjunction with him. A ſmall body of 
Britiſh forces was ſent over to join prince Ferdinand 
under the duke of Marlborough. After ſome inconfider- 
able ſucceſſes at Crevelt, the duke of Marlborough dying, 
the command of the Britiſh forces devolved on lord 44 
George Sackville. A miſunderſtanding aroſe between French de- 
him and prince Ferdinand, which appeared at the bat- feated at 
tle of Minden that was fought ſhortly after. Lord Minden. 
George pretended that he did not underſtand the orders 
ſent him by the prince, and of conſequence did not o- 
bey them. The allies gained the victory, which would 
have been more deciſive had the Britiſh commander 0- 

beyed his erders. He was ſoon after recalled, tried 
by a court-martial, found guilty of diſobedience, and 

declared incapable of ſerving in any military command 

for the future. N Agr 

After this victory it was imagined, that one rein- German 
forcement more of Britiſh troops would terminate the war conti- 
war in favour of the allies ; and that reinforcement was og with 

k 2 R various ſue- 
quickly ſent. The Britiſh army in Germany was aug- ceſs. 

mented to upwards-of 30,000 men, and ſanguine hopes 

of conqueſt were generally entertained. Theſe hopes, 

however, were ſoon found to be ill founded. The allies 
were defeated at Corbach ; but retrieved their honour 

at Exdorf. A victory at Warbourg followed ſhortly 

after, and another at Zierenberg: but then they ſuf- 

fered a defeat at Compen; after which, both fides re- 
tired into winter-quarters. 442 

On the 25th of October 1760, happened the death Death of 
of king George II. He had riſen at his uſual hour, King George 

and obſerved to his attendants, that as the weather was * 

fine, he would take a walk into the gardens of Ken- 

ſington, where he then reſided. In a few minutes af- 
ter his return, being left alone, he was heard to fall 
down upon the floor. 'The noiſe of this bringing his 
attendants into the room, they lifted him into bed ; 
where he deſired with a faint voice, that the princeſs 

Amelia might be ſent for: but before ſhe could 1 

the 
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B K 1 -o 
the apartment, he expired, in the 777 year of his age, 
and 334 of his reign. An attempt was made to bleed 
him, but without effect; and afterwards the ſurgeons, 
upon opening him, diſcovered that the right ventricle 
of the heart was ruptured, and a great quantity of 
blood diſcharged through the aperture. 

| King George III. aſcended the throne amidſt the 
greateſt ſucceſſes both by ſea and land. At this time, 
indeed, the efforts of Britain in every quarter of the 
globe were truly aſtoniſhing. The king of Pruſſia re- 
ceived a ſubſidy; a large body of Engliſh forces com- 
manded the extenſive peninſula of India; another army 
of 20,000 men confirmed their conqueſts in North A- 
merica; 30,000 men were employed in Germany; and 
a great many more were diſperſed in the different gar- 
riſons in different parts of the world: but all this was 
ſurpaſſed by the aſtoniſhing naval force, which carried 
command wherever it came, and had totally annihilated 
the French maritime power. The courage and con- 
duct of the Engliſh admirals excelled every thing that 
had been heard of before; neither ſuperior force nor 
number, nor even the terrors of the tempeſt, could in- 
timidate them. Admiral Hawke gained a complete 
victory over an equal number of French ſhips, in Quibe- 
ron bay on the coaſt of Bretagne, in the midſt of a tem- 
peſt, during the darkneſs of night, and, what a ſeaman 
fears ſtill more, in the neighbourhood of a rocky ſhore. 
As ſoon as his preſent majeſty had met with his 
parliament, which was on November 18:® 1760, he con- 
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443 
Great ſuc- 
ceſs of the- 
Britiſh 
arms, 


his intentions to proſecute the war with vigour. 


to the nation. 


1 | 444 
L Propoſals of 
14 PEACE, 


in the method of carrying on the war. 


it | | and thus the treaty came to nothing. 


re. 


ful on the part of the alles. 


22323 


- their enemies. 


[1 maſters of Munfter and Brunſwick. 


their deſigns with the court of Spain to a bearing, 
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liſn ſettlements made in the bay of Honduras. Th; 


firmed the hopes of his allies, and gave aſſurances of 
B 
I this time, however, the people were in ſome mp 
'Þ weary with conqueſts; eſpecially with thoſe in Germany, 
:F from which they could never hope for any ſolid advan- 
tage, and which were gained at an immenſe expence 
Diſputes concerning the propriety of 
the German war were carried on, and the general run 
of popular opinion ſeemed to be rather againſt than 
for it. For ſome time, however, no change took place 
In 1761, pro- 
pofals of peace were made between the belligerent 
powers of Europe ; and for this purpoſe Mr Stanley 
was ſent to Paris, and Mr Buſſy to London: but the 
French, deſigning to draw Spain into a confederacy with 
them, ſeem not to have been ſincere in their intentions; 
An enterprize 
[| was projected againſt the iſland of Belleifle, near the 
coaſt of France, which was conducted by commodore 
it * See Be/le- Keppel and general Hodgſon . The place was con- 
quered, with the loſs of 1800 men killed and wounded 
on the part of the Britiſh ; and however unimportant 
this conqueſt might be, the rejoicings on account of it 
were great. In Germany the campaign was unſucceſs- 
At firſt, indeed, they 
drove the French quite out of the territory of Heſſe, 
| and laid ſiege to the city of Caffe] ; but being defeated 
at Stangerode, they were forced to raiſe the ſiege, 
retire behind the Dymel, and again abandon Heſſe to 
Here they were followed and attacked 
bi 5 by the French; who, though defeated in that attempt, 
were with difficulty prevented from making themſelves 


All this time an appearance of negociation had been 
carried on; but at laſt the French having e 


8K 1 
Buſſy delivered to Mr Pitt a private memorial. fon: a 

ing, that, in order to eſtabliſh the peace 32 8 — 
foundation, the king of Spain might be induced 8 

guaranty the treaty; and to prevent the differences 
which then ſubſiſted between Britain and Spain from 
producing a freſh war in Europe, he propoſed, that in 
this negociation, the three points which had been dil. 
puted between the crowns of England and Spain might 
be finally ſettled. Firſt, the reſtitution of ſome br bs 
tures made upon the Spaniſh flag. Secondly, the wag 
vilege of the Spaniſh nation to fiſh upon the banks of 
Newfoundland. Thirdly, the demolition of the Eng. 


„* 


britain. 


memorial was returned as wholly unadmiſſible. Mr 
Pitt declared, that it would be looked upon as an af. 
front to the dignity of his maſter, and incompatible wik 
the ſincerity of the negociation, to make any further 
mention of ſuch a cireumſtance. : 

Mr Pitt, being now thoroughly convinced of the 6. Spain 
niſter deſigns of Spain, propoſed immediately to de. projotly 
clare war againſt that kingdom. But this propoſal Mr Pit, 
being rejected, he immediately reſigned his employ. 4 
ment of ſecretary of ſtate ; after which, he was created He rei, 
earl of Chatham, and had a penſion of 3000 J. per an- 10 * 
nam e e ee Chat 

Soon aſter this, however, the new adminiftration 
found that Mr Pitt was in the right, and war was de- Wiel 
clared between Great Britain and Spain. As Portu- Spal. 
gal was an uſeful ally of Britain, it was reſolved = 
the French and Spaniards to attack that kingdom, 
which was then in no capacity of defending itſelf. The 
Portugueſe monarch was by the moſt haughty memo- 
rials commanded to accede to the confederacy againſt 

Britain, and threatened with the vengeance of France 
and Spain in caſe of a refuſal. It was ha vain that he 
promiſed to obferve a ſtrict neutrality, and urged the 
obligations he was under to the king of Britain ; this 

moderate and reaſonable reply only drew on more 

haughty and inſulting anſwers. His Portugueſe ma- 
jeſty, however, continued to reject their propoſals in 
the moſt reſolute manner; and concluded his laſt de- 
claration with theſe words, that “it would affect him 
leſs, though reduced to the lait extremity of which the 

reat Judge is the ſole arbiter, to let the laſt tile of 
fis palace fall, and to ſee his faithful ſubjects ſpill the 
laſt drop of their blood, than to ſacrifice, together 
with the honour of his crown, all that Portugal holds 
moſt dear, and to ſubmit, by ſuch extraordinary means, 
to become an unheard of example to all pacific powers, 
who will no longer be able to enjoy the benefit of 
neutrality, whenever a war ſhall be kindled between 
other powers with which the former are connected by 
defenſive treaties.” This declaration was made on the France 

27th of April 1762 ; and ſoon after, France and Spain 1 4 

jointly declared war againſt Portugal. = wink po 

As the defign of the courts of France and Spain in ug 
making war with Portugal, was profeſſedly to prevent 

Great Britain from the military and commercial uſe 0 

the ports of that kingdom, their principal endeavours 

were aimed at the two great ports where the Britiſh 101 

uſed to reſide, viz. Oporto and Liſbon. With this , 

view, three inroads were to be made; one to the north; 

another more to the ſouth ; while the third was made 
in the middle provinces, in order to ſuſtain theſe tuo 
r bodies, and preſerve a communication between =_ 
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1 of troops was commanded by the mar- 
© 1 and e the e angle of 
2 al, marching towards Miranda. This town 
| b. poſſibly have retarded their progreſs, had not a 
do der. magazine been blown up by accident; and the 
gpaniards entered on the ninth of May by the breaches 
ande by this exploſion. From thence they marched 
to Braganza, which ſurrendered ſix days after Miranda. 
Moncorvo was taken in like manner; every thing was 
clear before them to the banks of the Douro; and they 
became maſters of almoſt the whole extenſive province 
of Tralos Montes. Oporto was given up for loft, 
and the Britiſh admiralty prepared tranſports to car- 
ry off the effects of the Britiſh merchants. On the 
banks of the Douro, however, the carreer of this body 
was topped. The peaſants, animated, and guided by 
ſome Britiſh officers, ſeized a difficult paſs, and drove 
the enemy back to Moncorvo. x ; 
The ſecond body of Spaniards entered the province 
of Beira, at the villages called Val de Mula and Val 
ge Coelha. They were joined by ſtrong detachments 
amounting to almoſt the whole army in Tralos Montes; 
and immediately laid ſiege to Almeida, the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt provided place on the frontiers of Portugal. 
This place was defended with ſufficient reſolution; but, 
like the reſt, was obliged to ſurrender on the 25 1h of 
Auguſt, The Spaniards then over-ran the whole ter- 
ritory of Caſtel Branco, a principal diſtrict of the pro- 
vince of Beira, making their way ſouthward until they 
approached the banks of the Tagus. During the 
whole of their progreſs, and indeed during the whole 
of the campaign, the allied troops of Great Britain 
and Portugal had nothing that could be called an ar- 
my in the field, and they could not think of oppoſing 
the enemy in a pitched battle. All that could be done 
was by the defence of paſſes, ſkirmiſh, and ſurpriſe. 
By this time the count of la Lippe Buckeburg had 
arrived in Portugal, to the inexpreſſible joy of the whole 
nation, The third Spaniſh army had aflembled on the 
frontiers of Eftremadura, with a deſign to invade the 
province of Alentejo; and had this body of troops 
been joined to the others, they would probably, in ſpite 
of all oppoſition, have forced their way to Liſbon it- 
ſelf; had it acted ſeparately, it might have greatly 
diſtracted the defendants, ſo as to enable ſome other 
body of forces to penetrate to that city. The count, 


| 430 
danards 
beated b 


* kingdom; and with this view diſpatched brigadier- 


general Burgoyne to attack an advanced body of Spa- 
mards which lay on their frontiers, in a town called 
| Valentia de Alcantara. On the 27th of Auguſt, the 
FL town was ſurpriſed ; the general was taken who in- 
France tended to have commanded in the invaſion, together 
_ with one colonel, two captains, and 17 ſubaltern of- 
wink ficers. One of the beſt regiments in the Spaniſh ſer- 
twpal vice was alſo entirely deſtroyed ; and thus the enemy 
| were in all probability prevented from entering Alen- 
tejo, | 
That part of the Spaniſh army which acted in the 
territory of Caſtel Branco had made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral important paſſes, which they obliged ſome 
bodies of Portugueſe to abandon. The combined ar- 
my of Britiſh and Portugueſe pretended to retire be- 
fore them, in order to draw them into the mountainous 
tracts. They attacked the rear of the allies, but were 


C 


therefore, reſolved to prevent their entrance into the 
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repulſed with loſs. Still, however, they continued Britain. 

maſters of the country, and nothing remained but the | 

paſſage of the Tagus to enable them to take up their | * 

quarters in the province of Alentejo. This the count 

defigned to prevent; and in this ſervice general Bur- 

goyne was employed, who formed a deſign of ſur- 45 

priſing them. The execution was committed to co- And by co- 

lonel Lee, who, in the night of October 6*b, fell lonel Lec. 

upon their rear, diſperſed the whole body with conſi- 

derable ſlaughter, deſtroyed their magazines, and re- 

turned with ſcarce any loſs. The ſeaſon was now far 

advanced; immenſe quantities of rain fell; the roads 

were deſtroyed; and the Spaniards, having ſeized no 

advanced poſts where they could maintain themſelves, 

and being unprovided with magazines for the ſupport 

of their horſe, every where fell back to the frontiers of 

Spain. 472 
No leſs ſucceſsful were the Britiſh arms in America, Havannah, 

and the Eaft Indies. From the French were taken the *© taken. 

iſlands of Martinico, St Lucia, St Vincent, and Gra— 

nada; from the Spaniards, the ſtrong fortreſs called 

Havannab, in the iſland of Cuba. By the acquiſition 

of the firſt mentioned iſlands, the Britiſh became the 

ſole and undiſturbed poſſeſſors of all the Carribbees, and 

held that chain of innumerable iſlands which forms an 

immenſe bow, extending from the eaſtern point of Hiſ- 

paniola almoſt to the continent of South America. 

'The conqueſt of the Havannah colt a number of brave 

men; more of whom were deſtroyed by the climate 

than the enemy *. It was in this place that the flects * See Ha- 

from the ſeveral parts of the Spanith Weft Indies, call- vnn. 

ed the galleons and ficta, aſſembled, before they finally 

ſet out on their voyage for Europe. The acquiſition 

of this place, therefore, united in itſelf all the advan- 1 

tages which can be acquired in war. It was a mili- Immeuſe 

tary advantage of the higheſt claſs; it was equal to plunder 


the greateſt naval victory, by its effect on the enemy's found in the 


marine; and in the plunder it equalled the produce of 0s. 


a national ſubſidy. Nine of the enemy's mer of war, 
with four frigates, were taken; three of their capital 
ſhips had been ſunk in the harbour at the beginning of 
the ſiege; two more were on the ſtocks in great for- 
wardneſs, and theſe were deſtroyed. In money and 
valuable merchandizes, the plunder did not fall ſhort of 454 
3,000,000]. ſterling. To this ſucceſs in the weftern part Capture of 
of the world may be added the capture of the Spanith the Her- 
regiſter · ſnip called the Hermione, by the Antigallican * 
privateer. This happened on the 215 of May 1762, 
juſt as ſhe was entering one of the ports of Old Spain, 
and the prize was little ſhort of 1,000,000 l. ſterling. 455 

In the Eaſt Indies an expedition was undertaken a- Philippines 
gainſt the Philippine iſlands, which was committed to reduced. 
colonel Draper, who arrived for this purpoſe at Ma- 
draſs, in the latter end of June 1762. The 7th regi- 
ment was the only regular corps that could be ſpared 
for this ſervice. Every thing was conducted with the 

reateſt celerity and judgment. The Britiſh forces 
anded on Manila on the 245 of September; on the 


6'd of October the governor was obliged to ſurrender 456 


at diſcretion ; and ſoon after, the galleon bound from Manila gal- 
Manila to Acapulco, laden with rich merchandiſe, to leon taken. 
the value of more than half a million, was taken by two 
frigates called the Argo and Panther. By the conqueſt 
of Manila, 14 conſiderable iſlands fell into the hands 
of the Britiſh; which from their extent, fertility, and 
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33 
convenience of commerce, furniſhed the materials of a 
great kingdom. By this acquiſition, joined to our for- 


mer ſucceſſes, we ſecured all the avenues of the Spaniſh 
trade, and interrupted all communications between the 


[ 


The con- 


arts of their vaſt but unconnected empire. 


queſt of the Havannah: had cut off, in a great meaſure, 


the intercourſe of their wealthy continental colonies 
with Europe: the reduction of the Philippines exclu— 
ded them from Aſia: and the plunder taken was far 
more than ſufficient to indemnify the charges of the ex- 
pedition; a circumſtance not very common in modern 
wars. It amounted to upwards of a million and a half; 
of which the Eaſt India company, on whom the charge 
of the enterprize in a great meaſure lay, were by con- 
tract to have a third part. | 

All this time the war in Germany had continned 
with the utmoſt violence; the allies under prince Fer- 


dinand had continued to give the higheſt proofs of 


their valour, but no deciſive advantage could be ob- 
tained againſt the French. 


It was, however, no lon- 
ger the intereſt of Britain to continue a deſtructive 
war. There never had been a period fo fortunate or 
glorious to this iſland. In the courſe of this war 
ſhe had conquered a tract of continent of immenſe ex- 
tent. Her American territory approached to the bor- 
ders of Aſia, and came near to the frontiers of the Ruſ- 
fian and Chineſe dominions. She had conquered 25 
iſlands, all of them diſtinguiſhable for their magnitude, 
their riches, or the importance of their ſituation. By 
ſca or land ſhe had gained 12 battles, had reduced 9g 
fortified cities, and near 40 caſtles and forts. She had 
taken or deſtroyed above 100 ſhips of war from her e- 
nemies, and acquired at leaſt 10,000,000 l. in plunder. 

By ſuch unexampled and wide extended conqueits, it 
is no wonder that the French and Spaniards were defirous 
of a peace; which was at length concluded at Paris on 
the 10th of February 1763. 
were by many thought too favourable. The principal of 


them were, That the French king ſhould relinquiſh all 


claims to Nova Scotia: that he ſhould likewiſe give up 
all the country of Canada; and that for the future the 
boundary betwixt the Britiſh and French dominions in 
America ſhould be fixed by a line drawn along the 
middle of the river Miſſiſſippi from its ſource to the ri- 
ver Iberville, and from thence drawn by a line along the 
middle of this river, and the lakes Maurepas and Pont- 
chartrain, to the ſea. The iſlands of St Pierre, Mique- 
lon, Martinico, Guadaloupe, Marigalante, Defirade, 
St Lucia, and Belleiſle, were reſtored to France: Mi- 
norca, Granada, and the Grenadines, St Vincent, Do- 
minica, and 'Tobago, were ceded to Britain. 
frica, the iſland of Goree was reftored to France ; and 
the river Senegal, with all its forts and dependencies, 
ceded to Great Britain. In the Eaſt Indies, all the 
forts and factories taken from the French were re- 
In Europe, the fortifications of Dunkirk were 
to be deftroyed ; and all the countries, fortreſſes, &c. 
belonging to the electorate of Hanover, the duke of 
Brunſwic, and the count of La Lippe Buckeburg, re- 
ſtored. With regard to Spain, the Britiſh fortifications 
on the bay of Honduras were to be demoliſhed; and the 
Spaniards were to deſiſt from their claim of a right to 
fiſh on the Newfoundland bank. The Havannah was 
reſtored; in conſequence of which, Florida, St Augu- 
Rine, and the bay of Penſacola, were ceded to Britain, 
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and the Spaniards were to make peace with 


The terms granted them 


In A- 


B R I 
Portugal: 


all other countries not particularly mentione 
be reſtored to their reſpective owners at the 
of the war. | N 

New BriTAiN, a large country of Nort 
called alſo Terra 133 ks 40 +6 Gr d 
ſtrait, on the north and weſt; Canada and the — 8 
Lawrence, on the ſouth; and the Atlantic ocean - 
the caſt. It is ſubject to Great Britain, but yields = 
ſkins and furs. The following is the beſt deſeri > 
of this country that hath yet appeared. It was * 
up by the commander of the Otter ſloop, and commy 
nicated to the royal ſociety by the honourable Base 
Barrington in 1774. 

There 1s no part of the Britiſh dominions ſo little 
known as the immenſe country of Labradore. 80 few 
have viſited the northern parts of this vaſt country, that 
almoſt from the ſtraits of Belleiſle until you 8 to 
the entrance of Hudſon's bay, for more than ten 
degrees of latitude, no chart which can give any to- 


erica, 


lerable idea of the coaſt hath been hitherto formed. - 


The barrenneſs of the country explains why it ha 
ſo ſeldom frequented. Ho rake has 5 "3 age 
feed on. 5 

«© Perhaps without an immoderate ſhare of vanity, I 
may venture to preſume, that as far as I have been, 


which is to the latitude of 59. 10. the draught which 


I have been able to form is by much the beſt of any 
that has hitherto been made. 
«© Others have gone before me bleſt with abilities 


ſuperior to mine, and to whom I hope to be thought 


equal only in aſſiduity. But I had advantages of which 


they were deſtitute: with a ſmall veſſel, and having an 


Indian with me, who knew every rock and ſhoal upon 


the coaſt, I was enabled to be accurate in my obſerva- 


tions; and theſe are the reaſons why I deem my own 
ſketch preferable to all others. „ | 

As this country is one of the moſt barren in the 
whole world, ſo its ſea-coaſt is the moſt remarkable, 
Bordered by innumerable iſlands, and many of them be- 
ing a conſiderable diftance from the main land, a ſhip 
of burden would ſail a great way along the coaſt with- 
out being able to form any notion of its true ſituation, 

« Hence it is that all charts of it have been ſo ex- 
tremely erraneous; and hence aroſe thoſe opinions that 
ſome of the inlets extended a vaſt diſtance into the 
country, if not quite into the ſea of Hudſon's bay. 
„ Davis's inlet, which has been ſo much talked of, is 
not 20 leagues from the entrance of it to its extremity. 

The navigation here is extremely hazardous. To- 
wards the land, the ſea is covered with large bodies 
and broken pieces of ice; and the farther you go north- 
ward, the greater is the quantity you meet with. 

« Some of thoſe maſſes, which the ſeamen call and. 
of ice, are of a prodigious magnitude; and they are ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to iwim two thirds under water. You 
will frequently ſee them more than 100 feet above the 
ſurface ; and to ſhips in a ſtorm, or in thick weather, 
nothing can be more terrible. | 

„ 'Thoſe prodigious pieces of ice come from the 
north, and are ſuppoſed to be formed by the freezing 
of cataracts upon the lands about Eaſt Greenland and 
the pole. As ſoon as the ſeverity of the winter begins 
to abate, their immenſe weight breaks them from the 


ſhore, and they are driven to the ſouthward. To the 
miſerable 
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of which are of amazing dimenſions. 


1 
miſerable inhabitants of Labradore their appearance 
upon the coaſt ſerves as a token of the approach of ſum- 
IS This vaſt tract of land is extremely barren, and 
altogether incapable of cultivation. The ſurface is e- 
very where uneven and covered with large ſtones, ſome 
There are few 
ſprings ; yet throughout the country there are prodigi- 
ous chains of lakes or ponds, which are produced by 
the rains and the melting of the ſnow. Theſe ponds 
abound in trout, but they are very ſmall.” 

„% There is no ſuch thing as level land. It is a coun- 
try formed of frightful mountains, and unfruitful val- 
leys. The mountains are almoſt devoid of every fort 


of herbage. A blighted ſhrub and a little moſs is ſome- 


times to be ſeen upon them, but in general the bare 


rock is all you behold. The valleys are full of crooked 
low trees, ſuch as the different pines, ſpruce, birch, 
and a ſpecies of cedar. Up ſome of the deep bays, and 
not far from the water, it is ſaid, however, there are a 
few ſticks of no inconſiderable ſize. In a word, the 
whole country is nothing more than a prodigious heap 
of barren rocks. | 

« The climate is extremely rigorous. There is but 
little appearance of ſummer before the middle of July; 


and in September the approach of winter is very evi- 


dent. It has been remarked, that the winters within 
theſe few years have been leſs ſevere than they have 
been known heretofore. The cauſe of ſuch an altera- 
tion it would be difficult to diſcover. 

« All along the coaſt there are many rivers that 
empty themſelves into the fea, yet there are but few of 
any conſideration ; and you mult not imagine that the 


| largeſt are any thing like what is generally underſtood 


by a river. Cuſtom has taught us to give them this 
appellation ; but the greateſt part of them are nothing 
more than broad brooks or rivulets. As they are only 
drains from the ponds, in dry weather they are every 
where fordable; for, running upon a ſolid rock, they 
become broad without having a bed of any depth be- 
low the ſurface of the banks. 

«« The ſuperficial appearance of this country is ex- 
tremely unfavourable. What may be hidden in its 
bowels, we cannot. pretend to ſuggeſt: probably it may 


produce ſome copper; the rocks in many places are 
_ impregnated with an ore of that reſemblance. 


Some- 
thing of a horny ſubſtance which is extremely tranſpa- 
rent, and which will ſcale out into a multitude of ſmall 
ſheets, is often found amidſt the ſtones; there are both 
black and white of this ſort, but the black is the moſt 
rare. It has been tried in fire, but ſeems to be noways 
affected by heat. 

“The ſpecies of wood here are not very various: 
excepting a few ſhrubs which have as yet received no 


name from the Europeans, the principal produce of the 


Country is the different ſorts of ſpruce and pine. Of 
theſe, even in the more ſouthern parts, there 1s not a- 
bundance; as you advance northwards they gradually 
diminiſh; and by the time you arrive at the 60th degree 
of latitude, the eye 1s not delighted with any ſort of 
herbage. Here the wretched reſidents build their mi- 
ſerable habitations with the bones of whales. If ever 
they cheer their aching limbs with a fire, they gather a 
few ſticks from the ſea ſhore, which have probably been 


ord Norway or Lapland. Here a vaſt quan- 
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po 


tity of ſnow remains upon the land throughout the year, Þr itannica 


Although the winter here is ſo exceſſively rigid, 


in ſummer the heat is ſometimes diſagreeable; and in — 


that ſeaſon the weather is very moderate, and remark- 
ably ſerene. It is but ſeldom foggy, ſpeaking compa- 
ratively, between this and Newfoundland; nor are you 
ſo frequently liable to thoſe deſtructive gales of wind 
which viſit many other parts of the globe. N 

It is in general high land, and ſometimes you 
meet with mountains of an aſtoniſhing height; you are 
alſo frequently preſented with proſpects that are really 
awful, and extremely romantic. | 

«© The inhabitants of New Britain are called Ei- 
mMaux ; for a particular account of whom, ſee the article 
Es RKIMAUx. 6 | 

BRITANNICA, in botany, the trivial name of the 
rumex aquaticus. See RUMEx. 

BRITANNICUS, fon to the emperor Claudius by 
Meſſalina, was excluded from the empire after his fa- 


ther had married Agrippina; who put her ſon Nero 


on the throne, and cauſed Britannicus to be poiſoned, 


A. D. 55. | 
BRITANNIcus, an Italian, one of the beſt humaniſts 
of the 15th century, was born at Breſcia. He publiſh- 
ed notes on Perſius, Juvenal, Terence, Statius, and O- 
vid. He died in 1510. | | 
BRITE, or Bxichr, in huſbandry. Wheat, bar- 
ley, or any other grain, is ſaid to brite, when it grows 
over ripe and ſhatters. | 
BRITTANY, or BRETAGNE, a conſiderable province 
of France, which is 150 miles in length, and 112 in 
breadth. It is a peninſula, ſurrounded on all ſides by 
the ocean, except on the eaſt where it joins to Anjou, 


Maine, Normandy, and Poitou. It is divided into the 


upper and lower; and therein are large foreſts. It car- 
ries on a great trade, by reaſon of the many harbours 
on its coaſts. It was united to the crown of France in 
1532. Rennes is the capital town. | 

BRITTLENESS, that quality of bodies on ac 
count of which they are denominated br:ztle, or which 
ſubjects them to be eaſily broken by preſſure or per- 
cuſſion. 

Brittle bodies are extremely hard; a very ſmall per- 
cuſſion exerts a force on them equivalent to the greateſt 
preſſure, and thus may eaſily break them. 
is particularly remarkable in glaſs ſuddenly cooled, the 


brittleneſs of which is thereby much increaſed. Tin, 


though in itſelf tough, gives a brittleneſs to all the o- 
ther metals when mixed therewith. The brittleneſs of 
glaſs has been ſaid to ariſe from the heterogeneity of 


the parts whereof it is compoſed, as ſalt and ſand can 


never bind ſufficiently together: but this cannot be the 


caſe; for the pure calces of metals, or any other ſimple 


ſubſtances when vitrified, become brittle alſo. In tim- 
bers, brittleneſs ſeems to be connected with durability; 
the more brittle any ſort of wood 13, the more durable 
it is found. Thus oak is of very long duration; while 
beech and birch, as being tough, preſently rot, and are 
of little ſervice in building. 
BRITTON (Thomas), the famous muſical ſmall- 
coal-man, was born at Higham Ferrers in Northamp- 
tonſhire. He ſerved his time in London, where he ſet 


up in a ſtable, next door to the little gate of St John 
of Jeruſalem, on Clerkenwell-green, which he converted 
into a houſe. Here, getting acquainted with Dr Ga- 

9A renciers, 


This effect 


Britton. 
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Britton. renciers his near neighbour, he became an excellent 
chemiſt, eonſtructing a moveable laboratory which was 
much admired by all who ſaw it. His ſkill in muſic was 
noways inferior to that in chemiſtry, either in the 
theory or practice: he had for many years a well fre- 
quented muſical club, meeting at his own little cell; 
and was as well reſpected as known by perſons of the 
firſt quality; being, above all, a valuable man in his mo- 
ral character. In Ward's account of clubs, we are told, 
that Britton's was firſt begun, or at leaſt confirmed, 
by Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, a very muſical gentleman ; 
and that the attachment of Sir Roger and other inge- 
nious gentlemen, lovers of the muſes, to Britton, aroſe 
q from the profound regard he had in general to all man- 
14 ner of literature.” It is obſervable, that this meeting 
Fi „ was the firſt of the kind, and the undoubted parent of 

4 ſome of the moſt celebrated concerts in London. Ward, 
who was his cotemporary, ſays, that at the firſt inſti- 
tution of it, his concert was performed in his own 


houſe, which is thus deſcribed. <** On the ground floor 


cert room, which was very long and narrow; and had 
a ceiling ſo low, that a tall man could but juſt ſtand 
* upright in it. The ſtairs to this room were on the out- 
1 ſide of the houſe, and could ſcarce be aſcended without 
N crawling. The houſe itſelf was very old and low built, 


| | only for a very poor man.” Notwithſtanding all, this 
manſion, deſpicable as it may ſeem, attracted to it as 


4 . | 

] i Polite an audience as ever the opera did. | 
'PB At theſe concerts Dr Pepuſch, Mr Handel, Mr Ba- 
; i niſter, Mr Henry Needler, and other capital maſters, 


T were performers. At the firſt inſtitution of this club, 
it - it is certain, Britton would receive no gratuity what- 
| ever from his gueſts, and was offended whenever any 
was offered him. According to ſome, however, he de- 
parted from this; and the rules were, Britton found the 
inſtruments, the ſubſcription was 105. a year, and they 
had coffee at a penny a diſh, | 
The ſingularity of his character, the courſe of his 
ſtudies, and the collections he made, induced ſuſpicions 
that Britton was not the man he ſeemed to be. Among 
"78 other groundleſs conjectures, his muſical aſſembly was 
'| thought by ſome to be only a cover for ſeditious meet- 
| ings; by others, for magical purpoſes; and Britton him- 


7 The circumitances of this man's death are not leſs re- 
3 | markable than thoſe of his life. There lived at that 
1 time one Samuel Honeyman, a blackſmith by trade, 
i who became very famous for a faculty which he poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſpeaking as if his voice proceeded from ſome 


diſtant part of the houſe where he ſtood ; in ſhort, he 

* Sec Ventri- was one of thoſe men called Ventriloqui *, i. e. thoſe 
| loquiſm, that ſpeak from their bellies. One Robe, an acquain- 
= - - tance of Britton's, was fooliſh enough to introduce this 
0 man, unknown, to Britton, for the ſole purpoſe of ter- 
rifying him; and he ſucceeded in it. Honeyman, with- 
out moving his lips, or ſeeming to ſpeak, announced, 
as from afar off, the death of Britton within a few 
hours, with an intimation that the only way to avert 
his doom was for him to fall on his knees immediately 
and fay the Lord's prayer: the poor man did as he was 
| bid, went home and took to his bed, and in a few days 
dicd, leaving his friend Mr Robe to enjoy the fruits of 
his mirth. This happened in September 1714. Brit- 
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was a repoſitory for ſmall- coal: over that was the con- 


a and in every reſpe& ſo mean as to be a fit habitation. 


are Brixen, Sertzingen, Breaneck, and Lientz, 


ſelf was taken for an atheiſt, a preſbyterian, a Jeſuit, & c. 


are five ſpecies of briza; two of which are natives of 


5 © 
ton left behind him a large collection of books, 
and muſical inſtruments. Of the former Sir Ha 
Sloane was a conſiderable purchaſer. His collection of TR 
muſic, moſtly pricked by himſelf, and very neatly, ſold 
for near 100/. . : ; 
In the Britiſh Muſeum there is a painting of him ta 
ken from the life. A mezzotinto print was taken from 
this picture, for which Mr Hughes (author of the ſiege 
of Damaſcus, and a frequent performer at Bri : 
concerts) wrote the following lines, 


Tho' mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 
Did gentle peace and arts unpurchas'd dwell; 
Well pleas'd, Apollo thither led his train, 
And mulic warbled in her ſweeteſt ſtrain, 
Cyllenius fo, as fables tell, and ſove, | 
Came willing gueſts to poor Philemon's grove. 
Let ufeleſs pomp behold, and bluſh to fiud 
So low a ſtation, ſuch a lib'ral mind. 


BRIVA ISAR x, (anc. geog. ), a town of Gallia Bel. 
ica on the river Iſara or Ore ; now Pontoyſe. 
BRIVATES, (anc. geog.), a port of Galla Cel- 

tica; now Bre/?, in Brittany. it | 

BRIVES-La-GaLLarD, a town of France, in lower 

Limoſin. It ſtands in a fruitful plain, oppoſite to an 

iſland formed by the river Coreze, over which there are 

two handſome bridges. E. Long. 1. 45. N. Lat. 45.15, 

BRIXELLUM, (anc. geog.), a town of Gallia 

Ciſpadana; remarkable for being the place where O- 

tho killed himſelf after the battle of Bedriacum: now 

* or Breſello, in the territory of Rhegio. 

RIXEN (the biſhopric of), is ſeated in Tirol, in 

Germany, near the frontiers of Friuli and Carinthia, 

towards the eaſt. The biſhop has a vote and ſeat in 

the diet of the empire, and furniſhes his contingent 
when any tax is laid on Tirol. The principal places 


muſic, bi 


tton's 


Brixen, the capital of the biſhopric of the ſame 
name, and where the biſhop commonly refides, is ſeated 
on the river Eiſache, at ſome diſtance from the moun- 
tain Brenner. It is ſurrounded with. mountains, where 
there are plenty of vineyards, which yield good red 
wine. It is a populous town; and the houſes are well 
built with piazzas, and are painted on the outſide, The 
public buildings are very handſome, and there are ſe- 
veral ſpacious ſquares. It is much frequented, on ac- 
count of the mineral waters that are near it. E. Long. 
11. 50. N. Lat. 46. 35. 

BRIXIA (anc. geog.), a town of the Cenomani in 
the Regio Tranſpadana: now Breſcia, capital of the 
Breſciano. | | 7s 

BRIZA, qQuakinG-GRAss; a genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the triandria dale of plants. There 


Britain, viz. the media or middle quaking-graſs, and 
the minor or ſmall quaking- graſs. They grow in pa- 
ſture grounds. 6 

Balz E, in huſbandry, 
long untilled. | 

Bzx1ze-Vents, ſhelters uſed by gardeners who have 
not walls on the north- ſide, to keep cold winds from 
damaging their beds of melons. They are incloſures 
about ſix or ſeven feet high, and an inch or more thick; 
made of ſtraw, ſupported by takes fixed into the ground, 
and props acroſs on both infide and outſide; and fa- 
ſtened together with willow-twigs, or prog 1 

7 


BROACH, Bxocaa (from the French broche — 


denotes ground that has las 


roadalbin 


Brocade. 


"T2 nb [ 
1 —_— re” _ 15 ſome parts of England, is called a broach ; 
and 5 this word comes to pierce or broach a barrel. 
In Scotland, breach, broche, -or brotche, is the name of 
an utenſil which the Highlanders uſe, like the fibula 
of the Romans, to faſten their veſt. They are uſually 
made of ſilver; of a round figure; with a tongue croſs- 
ing its diameter, to faſten the folds of the garment ; 
ſometimes with two tongues, one on each ſide of a 
eroſs- bar in the middle. There are preſerved in ſeve- 
ral families, ancient brotches of very elegant workman- 
ſhip, and richly ornamented. Some of them are inſcri- 
bed with names, to which particular virtues uſed to be 
attributed; others are furniſhed with receptacles for re- 
lies, ſuppoſed to preſerve from harm. So that theſe 
protches ſeem to have been wore not only for uſe, but 
as amulets. One or two of this fort are figured and 
deſcribed by Mr Pennant, Tour in Scotl. i. 90. iii. 14. 


rozh, Brocade. 


— 


dit. 3d. 
f BROADALBIN. See BRAIDALBIN 
BROADSIDE, in the ſea-Janguage, denotes a vol- 
ley of cannon, or a general diſcharge of all the guns on 
one fide of a ſhip at once. {2 

BROCADE, or Bzxocano, a ſtuff of gold, filver, 
or filk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, foliages, and 
other ornaments, according to the fancy of the mer- 
chants or manufacturers. 5 5 
Formerly the word ſignified only a ſtuff, wove all of 
gold, both in the warp and in the woof, or all of ſilver, 
or of both mixed together; thence it paſſed to thoſe of 
ſtuffs in which there was ſilk mixed, to raiſe and termi- 
nate the gold or ſilver flowers: but at preſent all ſtuffs, 
even thoſe of ſilk alone, whether they be grograms of 
Tours or of Naples, ſattins, and even taffeties or lu- 
ſtrings, if they be but adorned and worked with ſome 
flowers or other figures, are called brocades. | 

In manufacturing brocades, the flatted gilt wire is 

ſpun on threads of yellow ſilk approaching as near as 
may be to the colour of gold itſelf. The wire, wind- 
ing off from a bobbin, twiſts about the thread as it 
ſpins round; and, by means of. curious machinery, too 
complex to be deſcribed here, a number of threads are 
thus twitted at once by the turning of one wheel. The 
principal art confiſts in ſo regulating the motion, that 
the ſeveral circumvolutions of the flatted wire on each 
ſide may juſt touch one another, and form, as it were, 
one continued covering. It is ſaid, that at Milan there 
is made a ſort of flatted wire gilt only on one fide, 
which is wound upon the thread ſo that only the gilt 
lide appears; and that the preparation of this wire is 
kept a ſecret, and has been attempted in other places 
with little ſucceſs. There is alſo a gilt copper wire, 
made in the ſame manner as the gilt ſilver: Savary ob- 
ſerves, that this kind of wire, called falſe gold, is pre- 
pared chiefly at Nuremberg; and that the ordinances 
*of France require it to be ſpun, for its diſtin&ion from 
the gilt filver, on flaxen or hempen threads: One of 
our writers takes notice, that the Chineſe, inſtead of flat- 
ted gilt wire, uſe ſlips of gilt paper, which they both 
nterweave in their ſtuffs, and twilt upon filk threads : 
this practice he inconfiderately propoſes as a hint to the 
Britiſh weaver. But, whatever be the pretended beauty 
of ſtuffs of this kind of manufacture, it is obvious that 
they muſt want durability. The Chineſe themſelves, 
according to Nu Halde's account, ſenſible of this im- 
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awl or bodkin; alſo a large packing-needle. perfection, ſcarcely uſe them any otherwiſe than in ta- Brocade. 
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peſtries, and ſuch other ornaments as are not intended 
to be much worn, or expoſed to moiſture. 

The Venetians have carried on a large trade to the Lewis), 
Levant, in a kind of brocade called damaſquete, which, ©"! c, 
though it has only about half the quantity of gold or 2 
filver as that made among us, looks far more beautiful. 
The flatted wire is neither wound cloſe together on the 
ſilk threads, nor the threads ſtruck cloſe in the wea- 
ving; yet, by paſſing the ſtuff betwixt rolls, the diſpo- 
ſition and management of which is kept a ſecret, the 
tiſſue or flower 1s made to appear one entire brilliant 
plate of gold or filver. The French miniſtry, ever vi- 
gilant for the advancement of arts and commerce, judged 
this manufacture important enough to deſerve their at- 
tention; and accordingly, for contriving the machinery, 
they engaged the ingenions M. Vaucanſon, known 
throughout Europe for his curious pieces of mecha- 
niſm, who, in the memoirs of the academy for the year 
1757, lately printed, gives an account of his ſucceſs, 
and of the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a manufacture at. 
Lyons. | £7 
| The lower roll is made of wood, 32 inches in length 
and 14 in diameter; the upper one of copper, 36 inches 
long and 8 in diameter: this laſt is hollow, and open 
at one end, for introducing iron heaters, For makin 
the rolls cylindrical, he has a particular kind of lathe, 
wherein the cutting tool, which the moſt dextrous hand 
could not guide in a ſtraight line through ſuch a length 
as 36 inches, is made to ſlide, by means of a ſcrew, on 
two large fteel rulers, perfectly ſtraight, and capable of 
being moved at pleaſure, nearer, and always exactly 
Ks, $1 to the axis of the roll. 35.1 

He firſt diſpoſed the- rolls nearly as in the common 
flatting mill. In this diſpoſition, ten men were ſcarcely 
ſufficient for turning them with force enough to duly 
extend the gilding; and the collars, in which the axes 
of the rolls turned at each end, wore or gulled ſo faſt, 
that the preſſure continually diminiſhed, inſomuch that 
a piece of {tuff of ten ells had the gilding ſenſibly leſs 
extended on the laſt part than on the firſt. He endea- 
voured to obviate this inconvenience by ſcrewing the rolls 
cloſer and cloſer in proportion as the ſtuff paſſed thro?, 
or as the wearing of the collars. occaſioned more play 
between them; but this method produced an imperfee- 
tion in the ſtuff, every turn of the ſcrew making a ſenſible 
bar acroſs it. To leſſen the attrition, each end of the 
axis, inſtead of a collar, was made to turn between three 
iron cylinders called f-:@/on-wheels : but even this did 
not anſwer fully, for now another ſource of unequal 
preſſure was diſcovered. The wooden roll, being com- 
preſſible, had its diameter ſenſibly diminiſhed : it like- 


wiſe loſt its roundneſs, ſo that the preſſure varied in 
different points of its revolution. 


On trying different 
kinds both of European and Indian woods, all the hard 
ones ſplit, the ſoft ones warped without ſplitting, and, 
of more than 20 rolls, there was not one which conti- 
nued round for 24 hours even without being worked in 


the machine. 


Theſe failures put him upon contriving another me- 
thod of preſſing the rolls together, ſo that the force 
ſhould always accommodate itſelf to whatever inequa- 
lities might happen. The axis of the copper roll be- 
ing made to turn between friction-wheels as before, that 
of the wooden one is preſſed upwards by a lever at each 
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end furniſhed with a half collar for receiving the end 
of the axis. Each lever has the end of its ſhort arm 
ſupported on the frame of the machine, and the long 
arm is drawn upwards by an iron rod communicatin 
with the end of the ſhort arm of another lever place 
horizontally: to the long arm of this lever is hung a 

weight, and the levers are ſo proportioned, that a 
weight of zo pounds preſſes the rolls together with a 
force equivalent to 17,536 pounds, which was found 
to be the proper force for the ſufficient extenſion of the 
gilding. By this contrivance four men can turn the 
rolls with more eaſe than ten can turn thoſe which are 
kept together by ſcrews; and the ſame weight acting 
uniformly in every part, the preſſure continues always 
equal, though the wooden roll ſhould even become oval, 
and though the ſtuff be of unequal] thickneſs. 

A piece of cloth, of about two ells, is ſewed to the 
beginning and end of the fluff, to keep it out to its 
width when it enters and parts from the rolls, which 
could not be done by the hands for fear of burning or 
bruifing them: as it would take too much time to few 
.theſe 10 to every ſmall piece of an ell or two, a 
number of theſe is lewed together. be ſtuff is roll- 
ed upon a cylinder, which is placed behind the ma- 
chine, and its axis preſſed down by ſprings to keep the 
ſtuff tight as it comes off. Four iron bars, made red 
hot, are introduced into the copper roll, which in half 
an hour acquires the proper degree of heat, or nearly 
ſuch a one as is uſed for the ironing of linen: the 
wooden roll is then laid in its place, and the machine 
ſet to work. If more than zo ells are to be paſſed at 
once, the wooden roll muſt be changed for another, for 
it will not bear a long continuance of the heat without 
danger of ſplitting; and therefore the manufacturer 
| ſhould be provided with ſeveral of theſe rolls, that when 

1 one is removed, another may be ready to ſupply its 

1 | room: as ſoon as taken off from the machine, it ſhould 

1 | be wrapt in a cloth and laid in a moiſt place. 

F | The principal inconvenience attending the uſe of this 

machine, is, that the heat neceſſary for extending the 


Brocade. 


yellow ſilks, is injurious to ſome colours, as crimſon and 
| green. A double preſſure will not ſupply the place of 
heat ; and the only method of preventing this injury, 
or rendering it as ſlight as poſſible, appeared to be, to 
paſs the ſtuff through with great celerity. 

Method of Cleaning BRo D when ſullied. For this 
purpoſe neither alcalies nor ſoap mutt be uſed ; becauſe 
the former, while they clean the gold, corrode the ſilk, 
and change or diſcharge its colour; and the latter alſo 
alters the ſhade, and even the ſpecies, of certain colours. 
bi But ſpirit of wine may be uſed without any danger of 
its injuring either the colour or quality of the ſubject; 


Juftre of the gold, as the moſt corrofive detergents. A 
| rich brocade, flowered with a variety of colours, after 
5 being diſagreeably tarniſhed, had the luſtre of the gold 
| perfectly reſtored by waſhing it with a ſoft bruſh dipt 

in warm ſpirit of wine, and ſome of the colours of the 
ſilk which were likewiſe ſoiled became at the ſame time 
of remarkably bright and lively. Spirit of wine ſeems to 
Þ be the only material adapted to this intention, and pro- 
bably the boaſted ſecret of certain artiits is no other than 

Commerce of this ſpirit diſguiſed. Dr Lewis fays he does not know 
Aris, P. 39. of any other that is of ſufficient activity to diſcharge 
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the foul matter, without bein 
to powders, however fine, and however cautio 
they ſcratch and wear the gold, which here i 
perficial, and of extreme tenuity. 


1500. He was liberally educated, and placed under 


gilding, though it improves the brightneſs of white and 


and in many caſes proves as effectual for reſtoring the 
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Brocape- 
Limax.' SOLE pf? | 
BROCATEL, or BrocavtrL, a kind of coarſe bro- 
cade ;. chiefly uſed for tapeſtry, | | 

BROCCOLI, a kind of cabbage cultivated for the 
uſe of the table. See Brassica. 

BROCHE, or Bxoacy. See Broach, | 
| BROCK, among ſportſmen, a term uſed to denote 
a badger, —A. hart, too, of the third year, is called a 
brock, or broctet; and a hind of the ſame year is called 
a brocket*s ſiſter. 5 5 4 | 

BROD, a town of Hungary, in the county of Pof. 
ſega in Sclavonia, ſeated on the river Save. It was 
once more confiderabte than at preſent ; and is mema« 
rable for a victory obtained over the Turks in 1668. 
E. Long. 18. 36. N. Lat. 45. 20. 

BRODEAU (John), in Latin. Brodæus, a great 
critic, on whom Lypſius, Scaliger, Grotius, and 0 the 
learned, have beſtowed great encomiums, was deſcended 
from a noble family in France, and born at Tours in 


Shell, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
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Alciat to ſtudy the civil law; but ſoon forſaking that, 
he gave himſelf up wholly to languages and the belles 
lettres. He travelled into Italy, where he became gc- 
quainted with Sadolet, Bembus, and other famous wits; 
and here (ſays Thuanus) he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of mathematics, philoſophy, and the ſaered languages, 
in which he made no ſmall proficiency. Then, return- 
ing to his own country, he led a retired, but not an 
idle, life, as his many learned lucubrations abundantly 
teſtify. He was a man free from all ambition and vain 
glory, and ſuffered his works to be publiſhed rather un- 
der the ſanction and authority of others than under his 
own. His chief works are, 1. A commentary on the 
Anthologia. 2. Ten books of miſcellanies. 3. Notes 
on Oppian, Euripides, &c. He died in 1563, aged 63. 
BRODERA, or BRODRA, a town of Afia, in the 
empire of the Great Mogul. It ſtands in a large ſandy 
plain, on the little river Waſſet; and is fortif:ed, after 
the old way, with pretty good walls and towers. It is 
inhabited by Banians and callico-weavers. The country 
about it produces plenty of gum- lac and indigo. E. 
Eong. 72. 30. N. Lat. 22. 10. 
 BROGLING Fox EELs; the ſame with SN1GGLIXG- 
BROGLIO, a town of Piedmont in Italy, and ca- 
pital of a county of the ſame name, ſituated near the 
frontiers of Provence, in E. Long. 6. 42. N. Lat. 
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+ BROKE (Sir Robert), lord chief juſtice of the 
common pleas, was the ſon of Thomas Broke, Eſq; of 
Claverley in Shropſhire, and educated at Oxford ; from 
whence he removed to the Middle Temple, and ſoon 
became a very eminent lawyer. In the year 1542, be 
was choſen ſummer reader, and double reader 1n 1550- 
In 1552, he was made ſerjeant at law; and the year. 
following (firſt of queen Mary), lord chief jultice of 
the common pleas; about which time he received the 
honour of knighthood. Stow ſays he was recorder 0 
London and ſpeaker of the houſe of commons; which 
is confirmed by a manuſcript in the Aſhmolean library. 


He died and was buried at Claverly in Shropſhire, oo 
| P 
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place of his nativity, in 1558. Wood gives him the 
character of a great lawyer and an upright judge. His 
— works are, 1- An abridgement containing an abſtract 
of the year-books till the time of queen Mary. 2. Cer- 
tain caſes adjudged in the reign of Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward VI. and queen Mary. 3. Reading on the ſtatute 
of limitations, 32 Hen. VIII. c. 2. | 
BROKEN wind, among farriers. See Farritgry, 57. 
BROKER, a name given to perſons of ſeveral and 
very different profeſſions ; the chief of which are ex- 
change-brokers, ſtock-brokers, pawn-brokers, and bro- 
kers ſimply ſo called who ſell houſehold- furniture and 
ſecond-hand apparel. e 
Exchange-BROKERS, are a kind of agents, or nego- 
ciators, who contrive, propoſe, and conclude bargains 
between merchants, and between merchants and tradeſ- 
men, in matters of bills of exchange, or merchandiſe, 
for which they have ſo much commiſſion. Theſe, by 
the ſtatute of 8 and 9 William III. are to be licenſed 
in London by the lord mayor, who gives them an oath, 
and takes bond for the faithful execution of their offices, 
If any perſon ſhall act as broker without being thus 
licenſed and admitted, he ſhall forfeit the ſum of 5ool. ; 
and perſons employing him, 51.; and brokers are to re- 
gitter contra&ts, &c. under the like penalty: alſo bro- 
kers ſhall not deal for themſelves, on pain of forfeiting 
2001. They are to carry about with them a filver me- 
dal, having the king's arms and the arms of the city, 
and pay 408. a-year to the chamber of the city.— The 
exchange-brokers make it their buſineſs to know the 
alteration of the courſe of exchange, to inform mer- 
chants how it goes, and to give notice to thoſe who 
have money to receive or pay beyond fea: they are 
the proper perſons for negotiating the exchange; and 
when the matter is accompliſhed, that is, when the 
money for the bill is paid, and the bill delivered, they 
have for brokerage 2 s. for 100 l. ſterling. 5 
They reckon at Paris, among the city-officers, who 
are employed under the juriſdiction of the provoſt of 
the merchants, and echevins or aldermen, three ſorts of 
brokers. 1. The brokers of horſes for the carriage-of 
merchandiſe by water: they are eſtabliſhed for the na- 
vigation; and take care to examine the horſes uſed to 
draw the boats up the river, to ſet the horſes together, 
to oblige the carriers to repair their boats, or to break 
ſuch as are no longer fit to ſerve. 2. Sworn wine- 
brokers on the keys, to examine and taſte all the wine 
that arrives there. 3. Brokers of bacon and lard. 'Theſe 


E Broken, 
Broker. 


as they are landed or unloaded, and to anſwer for their 
goodneſs to the buyer, and to the ſeller for the price 
of his wares. | # | 

| St9ck-BROKERs, are thoſe who are employed to buy 
and ſell ſhares in the joint ſtock of a company or cor- 
poration, As the practice of ſtock- jobbing has been 
carried to ſuch an exceſs as became not only ruinous to 
a great number of private families, but even affected, or 
at leaſt might ſoon affect, the public credit of the na- 
tion, che legiſlature thought fit to put a ſtop to it, or 
at leaſt to bring it within certain bounds, and under 
ſome regulation, by ſtatute 7 George II. c. viii. ſect. 1. 
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money upon pledges to neceſſitous perſons, and moſt 
commonly at an exorbitant intereſt. They are more 
properly ſtyled pawn-takers, or tally-men, ſometimes 
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by authority for the letting 


are eſtabliſhed to examine thoſe ſorts of merchandifes 


Pawn-BrokERs, perſons who keep ſhops, and lend 
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Fripers, or friperers, Theſe are meant in 1 Jac. I. cap, 
xxi. ſect. 5. where it is declared, that the ſale of goods 
wrongfully taken to any broker, or pawn-broker, in 
London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, or within two miles 
of London, does not alter the property. And (ſect. 7.) 
if a broker, having received ſuch goods, ſhall not, upon 
requeſt of the owner, diſcover them, how and when he 
came by them, and to whom they are conveyed, he 
ſhall forfeit the double value thereof, to be recovered 
by action of debt, &c. | 

In the cities of Italy, there are companies eſtabliſhed 

out money on pawns, cal- 

led mounts of piety; a title little becoming fach inſtitu- 
tions. In ſome parts of Italy, they have alſo mounts of 
piety of another kind, wherein they only receive ready 
money, and return it again with intereſt, at a certain 
ſum per annum. At ere, they have ſeveral ſuch 
mounts, which are diſtinguiſned into frank and perpe- 
tual the intereſt of the former is only four per cent.; 
that of the latter, ſeven. 

BRokkERs are alſo thoſe who ſell old houſehold fur- 
niture, and wearing apparel, &c. 

BROME (Alexander), a poet and attorney in the 
lord mayor's court in the reign of Charles II. was the 
author of the greateſt part of thoſe ſongs and epigrams 
which were publiſhed in favour of the royaliſts, and 
againſt the ramp, as well in Oliver CromwelPs time as 
during the rebellion. Theſe, together with his Epiſtles 
and Epigrams tranſlated from different authors, were 
all printed in one volume 8 after the Reſtoration. He 
alſo publiſhed a verſion of Horace, by himſelf and 
others, which is very far from being. a bad one: He 
left behind him a comedy entitled The Cunning Lovers : 
and the world is indebted to him for two volumes of 
Richard Brome's plays in octavo; many of which, but 
for his care in preſerving and publiſhing them, would 
in all probability have been entirely loſt. He died in 
1666. 

Bzome (Richard), a dramatic writer who lived in 
the reign of king Charles I. and was cotemporary with 
Decker, Ford, Shirley, &c. His extraction was mean, 
he having been originally no better than a menial ſer- 
vant to the celebrated Ben Johnſon. He wrote himſelf, 
however, into high reputation, as is teſtified not only 
by various commendatory verſes written by his cotem- 
poraries and prefixed to many of his plays, but alſo by 
ſome lines which his quondam maſter addreſſed to him 
on account of his comedy called The Northern Laſt. 
Brome, in imitation of his maſter, laid it down as his 
firſt great point, to apply cloſely to the ſtudy of men 
and manners. His genius was entirely turned to come- 
dy ; and therefore his proper province was obſervation 
more than reading. His plots are all his own, and are 
far from being ill conducted; and his characters, which 
for the moſt part are ſtrongly marked, were the offsprin 
of his own 1 Fea and experience, and his cloſe at- 
tention to the foibles of the human heart. In a word, 
his plays in general are good ones; met with great 


applauſe when firſt ated ; and, as Langbain informs 


us, were thought by the players worthy to be revived, 
to their own profit and the author's honour, in that 
critical age which he himſelf lived in. Nay, we have 
had a proof, even in our own time, of the merit of one 
of his comedies, which with a very little alteration has 
lately been revived, and with great ſucceſs, viz. The Jo- 
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vial Crew, which for no leſs than three ſeaſons running 
brought crowded audiences to the theatre-royal in Co- 
vent Garden at all the frequent repetitions of its per- 
formance. The comedies which the author left behind 
him are 15 in number; ten of which are collected to- 
gether, as above mentioned, in two volumes octavo. He 


Joined alſo with Thomas Heywood in a play called The 


leaves. 


18 garniſhed with entire 


Lancaſhire Witches, 


BROMELIA, the yine-ArPLE ; a genus of the 


monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 


lants. 

S5ecies. Of this genus Linnæus enumerates ſeven 
ſpecies; but the following are the moſt remarkable. 
I. The ananas; of which there are fix varieties, viz. 
1. The ovatus, or oval-ſhaped pine-apple. 2. The pyra- 
midalis, pyramidal, or ſugar-Joaf pine. 3. The glaber, 
with ſmooth leaves. 4. The lucidus, with ſhining green 
5. The ſerrotinus, with a yellowiſh-coloured 
fleſh, 6. The viridis, or green pine-apple. The other 
ſpecies are, IT. The nudicaulis, with the lower leaves 
indented and prickly. III. The lingulata, with obtuſe, 
ſawed, and prickly leaves. — The firſt fort hath leaves 
very like ſome ſorts of aloes, but not ſo thick and ſuc- 
culent, which are ſtrongly armed with black ſpines. 
From the centre of the plant ariſes the flower-ſtalk, 
which is near three feet high, the lower part of which 

. placed alternately at 
every joint. The upper part of the ſtalk is garniſhed 
with flowers ſet in a looſe ſpike or thyrſe quite round: 
theſe are ſucceeded by oval ſeed - veſſels, having a longi- 
tudinal partition, in the centre of which are faſtened 
ſmooth cylindrical ſeeds.— The ſecond hath ſhorter 
leaves than the firſt, which are ſharply ſawed on their 
edges, and of a deep green colour. The flower-ſtem 
ariſes from the centre of the plant, which divides up- 
ward into ſeveral branches : the upper part of theſe 
are garniſhed with ſpikes of flowers, which come out 
alternately from the ſides of the branches, each having 
a narrow entire leaf juſt below it, which are longer 
than the ſpike. The flowers are placed very cloſe on 
the ſpikes; and when they decay, the empalement turns 
to an oval pointed ſeed- veſſel, incloſing ſeeds of the 
ſame ſhape with the other. ; 

Culture, &c. The firſt ſort of ananas is the moſt 
common in Europe; but the ſecond ſort is much pre- 
ferable to it, the fruit of this being larger and much 


better flavoured : the juice of this ſort is not ſo aſtrin- 


gent as that of the firſt ; ſo that this fruit may be eaten 
in greater quantity, with leſs danger. This ſort fre- 
quently produces ſuckers immediately under the fruit, 
whereby it may be increaſed much faſter than the com- 
mon ſort; ſo that in a few years it may be the beſt 
common ſort in Britain. 

The third ſort is preſerved by ſome curious perſons 
for the ſake of varicty ; but the fruit 1s not worth any 
thing. 

The ſort with very ſmooth graſs-green leaves was 
raiſed from ſeeds taken out of a rotten fruit which 
came from the Welt Indies to the late Henry Heath- 
cote, Eſq; from whom Mr Miller received one plant, 
which produced large fruit : this 1s what the people of 
America call the king pine. | | 


The plants are propagated by planting the crowns 


which grow on the fruit, or the ſuckers which are pro- 
duced either from the ſides of the plants or under the 
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old melon or cucumber bed which is well conſumed. 


yy mould, not too heavy ſo as to detain the moi- 
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fruit: both which are found to be equally d. 
though by ſome perſons the crown is rn Foray = 
to the ſuckers, as ſuppoſing it will produce fruit ſoon Wa) 
than the ſuckers, which 1s certainly a miſtake, The 
ſuckers and crowns muſt be laid to dry in a ee 
place for four or five days, or more (according to the 
moiſture of the part which adhered to the old plant or 
fruit); for if they are immediately planted, they will 
rot. The certain rule of judging when they are fit to 
plant, is by obſerving if the bottom is healed over and 
become hard; for if the ſuckers are drawn off carefully 
from the old plants, they will have a hard ſkin over the 
lower part, ſo need not lie ſo long as the crowns or 
thoſe whoſe bottoms are moiſt. But whenever a crown 
is taken from the fruit, or the ſuckers from old plants 
they ſhould be immediately diveſted of their bottom. 
leaves, ſo high as to allow depth for their planting; 
ſo that they may be thoroughly dry and healed in 
every part, leſt when they receive heat and moiſture 
they ſhould periſh, which often happens when this me- 
thod is not obſerved. If theſe ſuckers or crowns are 
taken off late in the autumn, or during the winter, or 
early in the ſpring, they ſhould be laid in a dry place 
in the ſtove for a fortnight or three weeks before they 
are planted ; but in the ſummer ſeaſon, they will be fit 
for planting in a week at fartheſt, - | 
Theſe ſhould be planted in a rich good kitchen- 


ure too long, nor over light and ſandy ; but where 
this is wanting, you ſhould procure ſome freſh earth 
from a good paſture, which ſhould be mixed with about 
a third part of rotten neats dung, or the dung of an 


Theſe ſhould be mixed fix or eight months at leaſt be- 
fore they are uſed, but if it be a year it will be the 
better; and ſhould be often; turned, that their parts 
may be the better united, as alſo the clods well broken. 
This earth ſhould not be ſcreened very fine; for if you 
only clear it of the great ſtones, it will be better for 
the plants than when it is made too fine. . You ſhould 
always avoid mixing any ſand with the earth, unleſs it 
be extremely ftiff, and then it will be neceſſary to have 
it mixed at leaſt fix months or a year before it is uſed; 
and it muſt be frequently turned, that the ſand may be 
incorporated in the earth ſo as to divide its parts: but 
you ſhould not put more than a ſixth part of ſand; for 
too much ſand 1s very injurious to theſe plants. In the 
ſummer ſeaſon, theſe plants muſt be frequently water- 
ed; but you ſhould not give them large quantities at a 
time: you muſt alſo be very careful that the moiſture is 
not detained in the pots by the holes being ſtopped, for 
that will ſoon deſtroy the plants. If the ſeaſon is warm, 
they ſhould be watered twice a-week.; but in a cool 
ſeaſon, once a-week will be often enough: and, during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, you ſhould once a-week water them 
gently all over their leaves ; which will waſh the 0 
from off them, and thereby greatly promote the grow 
of the plants. 1 0 
There are ſome perſons who frequently ſhift . e 
plants from pot to pot. But this is by no means to - 
practiſed by thoſe who propoſe to have large wr 
favoured fruit: for, unleſs the pots be filled with the 
roots, by the time the plants begin to ſhow their fruit, 
they commonly produce ſmall fruit, which have gelle, 


rally large crowns on them; therefore the plants wi 
| not 


gromelia. 
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: new-potted oftener than twice in a 
_ _—_— time ſhould be about the end of A- 
= wh the ſuckers and crowns of the former year's 
ril, (which remained all the winter in thoſe pots in 
ot, they were firſt planted) ſhould be ſhifted into 
—_ nul J. e. thoſe which were in halfpenny or 
e cunrkloſ pots ſhould be put into penny or at moſt 
three-halfpenny pots, according to the fize of the 
lants; for you mult be very careful not to overpot 
_ oching being more prejudicial to theſe plants, 
The ſecond time for ſhifting of them is in the begin- 
ing of Auguſt ; when you ſhould ſhift thoſe which 
| OS a proper ſize for fruiting the following ſpring 
into two-penny pots, which are full large enough for 
any of theſe plants. At each of theſe times of ſhifting 
the plants, the bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred up, and ſome 
new bark added, to raiſe the bed up to the height it 
was at firſt made; and when the pots are plunged again 
-1to the bark-bed, the plants ſhould be watered gently 
all over their leaves, to waſh off the filth, and to ſettle 
the earth to the roots of the plants. If the bark · bed be 
well ſtirred, and a quantity of good freſh bark added 
to the bed, at this latter ſhifting it will be of great 
ſervice to the plants; for they may remain in the ſame 
tan until the beginning of November, or ſometimes 
later, according to the mildneſs of the ſeaſon, and will 
require but little fire before that time. During the 
winter, they will not require to be watered oftener 
than once a- week, according as you find the earth in 
the pots to dry: nor ſhould you give them too much 
at each time; for it is much better to give them a little 
water often, than to over-water them. W 
You muſt obſerve never to ſhift thoſe plants which 
ſhow their fruit into other pots; for if they are remo- 
ved after the fruit appears, it will ſtop the growth, and 
tereby cauſe the fruit to be ſmaller, and retard its 
ripening, fo that many times it will be October or No- 
vember before the fruit is ripe : therefore you ſhould 
be very careful to keep the plants in a vigorous grow- 
ing flate from the firſt appearance of the fruit, becauſe 
upon this depends the goodneſs and the ſize of the 
fruit ; for if they receive a check after this, the fruit is 
generally ſmall and ill-taſted. Drs” 
When you have cut off the, fruit from the plant 
whoſe kind you are defirous to propagate, you ſhould 
trim the leaves, and plunge the pots again into a mode- 
rate hot-bed, obſerving to refreſh them frequently with 
water, which will cauſe them to put out ſuckers in 
plenty; ſo that a perſon may be ſoon ſupplied with 
plants enough of any of the kinds, who will but obſerve 
to keep the plants in health. ä 
The moſt dangerous thing that can happen to theſe 
plants is their being attacked by ſmall white inſeQs, 
which appear at firſt like a white mildew, but ſoon af- 
ter have the appearance of lice : theſe attack both root 
and leaves at the ſame time; and, if they are not ſoon 
deſtroyed, will ſpread over a whole ftove in a ſhort 
time, and in a few weeks entirely ſtop the growth of 
the plants by ſucking out the nutritious juice, ſo that 
the leaves will appear yellow and ſickly, and have ge- 
nerally a great number of yellow tranſparent ſpots all 
over them. Theſe inſe&s, after they are ſully grown, 
appear like bugs, adhering ſo cloſely to the leaves as 
not to be eaſily waſhed off, and ſeem to have no local 
motion, They were originally brought from America 
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upon the plants which were imported from thencez and Bromelia 
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are probably the ſame inſects which have deſtroyed the 
ſugar-canes of late in ſome of the Leeward Iſlands, for 
upon ſome ſugar-canes which were ſent Mr Miller from 
Barbadoes he obſerved great numbers of theſe inſets, 
Since they have been in England, they have ſpread 
greatly in ſuch ſtoves where there has not been more 
than ordinary care taken to deſtroy them. They have 
alſo attacked the orange-trees in many gardens near 
London, and have done them incredible damage ; but 
they do not endure the cold of our climate in win- 
ter, ſo that they are never found on ſuch plants as 
live in the open air. The only method yet diſcovered 
for deſtroying theſe inſeQs, is by frequently waſhing 
the leaves, branches, and tems, of ſuch plants as they 
attack, with water in which there has been a ſtron 
infuſion of tobacco ſtalks. But this method cannot be 
9 on the ananas plants, becauſe the inſects will 
aſten themſelves ſo low between the leaves, that it is 
impoſſible to come at them with a ſponge to waſh them 
off; ſo that if all thoſe which appear to ſight are 
cleared off, they will ſoon be ſucceeded by a freſh ſup- 
ply from below, and the roots will be alſo equally in- 
feſted at the ſame time. Therefore, wherever theſe in- 
ſects appear on the plants, the ſafeſt method will be to 
take the plants out of the pots, and clear the earth 
from the roots; then prepare a large tub, which ſhould 
be filled with water in which there has been a ſtron 
infuſion of tobacco ſtalks; into this tub you ſhould put 
the plants, placing ſome ſticks croſs the tub to keep 
them immerſed in water. In this water they ſhould re- 
main 24 hours; then take them out, and with a ſponge 
waſh off all the inſects from the leaves and roots, and 
dip the plants into a tub of fair water, waſhing them 
therein, which is the moſt effectual way to clear them 
from the inſects. After which, you ſhould pot them in 
freſh earth; and, having ftirred up the bark-bed, and 
added ſome new tan to give a freſh heat to the bed, 
the pots ſhould be plunged again, obſerving to water 
them all over the leaves, and this ſhould be repeated 
once a-week during the ſummer ſeaſon ; for theſe in- 
ſects always multiply much faſter where the plants are 
kept dry, than where they are ſomctimes ſprinkled over 
with water, and kept in a growing ſtate. 

As theſe inſects are frequently brought over from 
America on the ananas plants which come from thence, 
thoſe perſons who procure their plants from thence, 
ſhould look carefully over them when they receive them, 
to ſee they have none of theſe inſets on them; for if 
they have, they will ſoon be propagated over all the 
plants in the ſtove where they are placed; therefore, 
whenever they are obſerved, the plants ſhould be ſoak- 
ed (as before directed) before they are planted into 

ots. 
F The other ſpecies of bromelia are likewiſe natives of 
warm countries, but require no particular directious for 
their culture farther than what is common to other 
exotics. | | 

BROMLEY, a town of Kent in England, ſituated 
on the river Ravenſburn, in E. Long. O. 5. N. Lat. 

1 | 
: BROMSGROVE, a town of Worceſterſhire in Eng- 
land, ſeated on the river Salwarp. It is a pretty good 
town, well inhabited by clothiers; and the market is 
large for corn, cattle, and all forts of proviſions. W. 
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Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 52. 26. ; 
BKOMOIDES, in botany, See FesTuca. 
BROMUS, zBrooM-GRASS; a genus of the digynia 

order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. There 
are 17 ſpecies, eight of which are natives of Britain, 
viz. the ſecalinus or field broom-graſs; the arvenſis, or 
common broom-graſs; the ciliatus, or wall broom- graſs; 
the ſterilis, or barren broom- graſs; the giganteus, or 
tall broom - graſs; the ramofus, or wood broom-grals ; 
and the pinnatus, or ſpiked broom-graſs. _ 

» BROMYARD, a town of Herfordſhire in England, 

ſeated on a riſing ground, and containing about 200 

houſes, W. Long. 2. 46. N. Lat. 52. 20. 
BRON, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, 

where the Imperialiſts gained an advantage over the 

French in 1703. E. Long. 10. 0. N. Lat. 44. 50. 
BRONCH IA, in anatomy, the ramifications of the 

trachea, See ANATOMY, n? 380. 7 
BRONCHOCELE, a tumour riſing in the anterior 

part of the neck *. STI 
BRONCHOTOMY, ia ſurgery, an inciſion made 

in the aſpera arteria, or wind-pipe, which 1s neceſſary 
in many caſes, and eſpecially in a violent quinſey, to 
prevent ſuffocation from the great inflammation or tu- 
mor of the parts. It is alſo called laryngotomy and tra- 
cheotomy. See SURGERY, no 33. | 
BRONTLE, or TroxDtr-STONES, in natural hi- 
ſtory. See BELEMNITES. | 
BRONTIUM, in Grecian antiquity, a place un- 
derneath the floor of the theatres, in which were kept 
brazen veſſels full of ſtones and other materials, with 
which they imitated the noiſe of thunder. 
 BRONTOLOGY, denotes the doctrine of thunder, 
or an explanation of its cauſes, phenomena, &c. toge- 
ther with the preſages drawn from it . | 
BRONZE, a compound of copper and tin, to which 
ſometimes other metallic ſubſtances, particularly zinc, 
are added. This metal is brittle, hard, and ſonorous. 
It is employed for various uſes, as for making of bells,” 
cannons, and ſtatues; and the proportions of the com- 
ponent metals are varied to ſuit the ſeveral purpoſes to 
which it is applied. This compound, like ſome others, 
is ſpecifically heavier than either of the metals taken ſe- 
parately *. A metallic maſs, compoſed of four fifths 
of copper. and one fifth part of tin, weighs in water 

745 grains more than the ſame quantities of theſe two 

metals would together weigh in water if not allayed. 

This proves, that in the union of copper and tin there 

is a penetration of parts, the one metal entering into 

the pores of the other; and this is further confirmed by 
an obſervation of Mr-Tillet, member of the royal aca- 
demy of Sciences. In his memoir concerning the duc- 
tility of metals, he takes notice, that when the mixture 
of copper and tin is made in the proportions above- 
mentioned, the colour of the copper 1s entirely annulled 
and covered by that of the tin, although the quan- 
tity of the firſt be four times greater ; and this fingu- 
lar effect cannot be underſtood without admitting a to- 
tal change in the ſize and diſpoſition of the pores of the 
compound metal. | 
Tin being leſs ſubject to ruſt than copper, bronze is 
alſo found to be leſs liable to be covered with verdi- 
reaſe than pure copper is; and this is one reaſon why 
it is uſed for cannons, ftatues, and works expoſed to 
the air and weather. The greater fuſibility of bronze 
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flows at all times, whereas a brook flows at ſome parti- 
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than copper is alſo an advantageous propert 

3 the caſting of Lone Far 4 4 on e h 5 
for caſting bronze is ſufficiently ſimple. For this ion 11 
poſe a brick furnace is uſed, nearly of the ſhape 22 ene, 
oven for baking bread. The floor of this eee 
concave, and conſiſts of a compoſition of ſand and cla 5 
In this hollow floor the metals to be fuſe 1 


d 
The furnace has three openings. The firſt 2 3 


mouth, at which enters the flame of the wood placed i 
n 

a ſecond furnace, on one ſide of the firſt: the ſecond 
opening is a chimney placed on a fide oppoſite to the 
mouth, by means of which the flame is drawn over the 
metal. The third is a hole which is opened and ſhut at 
pleaſure 3 through which the inner part of the furnace 
may be occaſionally inſpected, that the ſtate of the metal 
may be obſerved, When the metal is in the ſtate re. 
quired, a fourth opening 1s then uncloſed, communica. 
ting with the hollow floor, and thro? which the melted 
metal flows by channels into the moulds prepared to re. 
celve it. ̃ Bnet 

Bronze, alſo denotes a colour prepared by the co- 
lourmen of Paris, wherewith to imitate bronze. There 
are two ſorts, the red bronze, and the yellow or gol. 
den. The latter is made ſolely of copper duſt, the 
fineſt and brighteſt that can be got: the former is made 
of the ſame, with the addition of a little quantity of 
red oker well pulverized. They are both applied with 
varniſh, To prevent their turning greeniſh, the work 
muſt be dried over a chafing-diſh as ſoon as bronzed. 

BRONZES, a name given by antiquarians to figures 
either of men or beaſts, to urns, and, in general, to 
every piece of ſculpture which the ancients made of 
that metal. We likewiſe give the name of bronze: to 
ſtatues or buſts caſt of bronze, whether theſe pieces be 
copies of antiques, or original ſubjects. Among me- 
dalliſts, all copper medals bear the name of bronze. 

BRONZING, the art or a& of imitating bronze, 
which is done by means of copper duſt or leaf, faſtened 
on the outſide, as gold leaves are in gilding. 

BROOD, the young of fiſh, fowls, &c. | 

BROODING, the act of a hen in hatching her 
eggs. See HATCHING. 

BROOK, a little river or ſmall current of water. —A 
brook is diſtinguiſhed from a river, inſomuch as a river 
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cular ſeaſons only. 

Brookx-Lime. See VERONICA, 

BROOM, in botany. See GenisTA. 

Butcher's-Broom, in botany. See Ruscus. 

Spani/h BRoom, in botany. See SPARTIUM. 

Broom- Flower, (ordre de la genifte ), an order inſti- 
tuted by St Louis, king of France, to ſhew the eſteem 
which he had for the queen his wife, he himſelf re- 
ceiving this order the evening before his queen's coro- 
nation, ; 

Broom-Gall, in natural hiſtory ; a name given by 
authors to a remarkable ſpecies of galls found on the 
geniſta vulgaris, or common broom. This is occaſioned, 
like all other galls, by the puncture and eating of an 
inſet : and, when opened, is found to contain I {ma 
oblong worm of a red colour, but whoſe ſize requires 
the ule of a glaſs to ſee it diſtinctly. This gall is 4 
very ſingular kind: it is round and prickly ; the ſtalk - 
of the broom always grows directly through it, 25 * 


thruſt through its middle; and, when nicely exam _ 
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the whole gall appears to be formed of a congerics of 


| _— leaves much larger than thoſe of the broom naturally 


Brothers are, and twilted into a ſort of horns or cornets, endin 
F 10 4 pots theſe leaves are all hollowed in the middle ; 
and are ſo thick ſet and nicely fixed to one another, that 
they make up the ſubſtance of the gall, which is never- 
theleſs a conſiderably hard one, and their points make 


gometimes there is a ſort of fleſhy or pulpy ſubſtance 
within it, which ſupports the leaves; and the worms 
are ſometimes found in this, ſometimes in the hollows 


{> numerous, that there are often ſome hundreds of 
them in one gall. The origin of this gall is not from 
the eggs of the parent animal lodged in the tree; but 
they are depoſited on the ſurface of the branches, and 
the young worms, while very ſmall, almoſt as ſoon as 
hatched from them, go in company to ſome bud on the 
ſide of the branch: they get into the folds of this bud, 
and wounding it 1n ſeveral parts, cauſe a wrong deri- 
vation of the juices into it; the conſequence of which is, 
that inſtead of forming a branch ſhooting out from the 
other, it only yields a congeries of leaves which every 
where ſurround it. Theſe galls are of various ſizes, 


are oftcn three or four of them ſeen on one branch, 
placed at an inch, or a little more, diſtance from one 
another. | 

Broom-Rape, in botany. See ORORANCHE. 
BROOMING, or Bzzt amine, of a Ship, the waſh- 
ing and burning off all the filth ſhe has contracted on her 
ſides with weeds, ſtraw, broom, or the like, when ſhe 
is on the careen, or on the ground. See CAREENING. 
BROSSARD (Sebaſtian de), an eminent French 
muſician. In the former part of his life he had been pre- 
bendary and chapel-maſter of the cathedral church of 
Straſburg ; but afterwards became grand-chaplain, and 
alſo maitre de chapelle in the cathedral of Meaux. 


calis, He was author alſo of a very uſeful book en- 
titled Dictionaire de muſique, printed at Amſterdam, in 
folio, 1703, and afterwards at the ſame place in oc- 
tavo, without a date. At the end of this book is a 
catalogue of authors ancient and modern, to the amount 
of 900, who have written on muſic; divided into claſ- 
les, wherein are interſperſed many curious obſervations 
of the author relating to the hiſtory of muſic. By Mr 
Boivin's Catalogue general des livres de muſique for the 
year 1729, it appears that Broſſard was the author of 
two ſets of motets, as alſo of nine Lecons de Tenebres 
therein mentioned. It ſeems that theſe ſeveral publi- 
cations were at a time when the author was far advan- 
ced 1n years; for Walther takes notice, that in the 
Mercure Galante, he is mentioned as an abbé and com- 
poniſt, fo early as the year 1678. 

 BROTHEL-Hovsss, lewd places, being the com- 
mon habitations of proſtitutes. King Henry VIII. by 
proclamation, in the 377 year of his reign, ſuppreſſed 
all the ſtews or brothel-houſes which had long continued 
on the bank-ſide in Southwark, contrary to the law of 
E God and of the land *. A brothelman was a looſe idle 
a „ fellow; and a feme bordelier, or brothelier, a common 
. whore. And horelman is a contraction for brothelman * 
BROTHER, a term of relation between male chil- 


dren, ſprung from the ſame parents, or from the ſame 
Vol. II. 
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the appearance of ſpines or prickles on the outſide, | 


of the leaves, and ſometimes between them: they are 


the largeſt ſeldom exceeding that of a nut; and there . 


There is extant of his a work intitled Prodromus muſi- 


B X O 
father, or the ſame mother, > Brother 

The ancients uſed the term brother, indifferently, to 8 
almoſt all who ſtood related in the collateral line; as * 
uncles and nephews, couſins-german, &c. E 

According to the law of Moſes, the brother of a 
man, who died without children, was obliged to marry 
the widow of the deceaſed, in order to raiſe up chil- 
dren to him, that his name and memory might not be 
extinct, See Winow. | | 

Among. us, it is cuſtomary for kings to give the title 
brother to each other. 

In the civil law, brothers, atres, in the plural num- 
ber, ſometimes comprehends ſiſters. | 

BROTHER is alſo a cuſtomary term for prieſts of the 
ſame perſuaſion to addreſs one another by : but it is 
more particularly uſed to denote the relation between 
monks of the ſame convent; as, brother Zachary: in 
Engliſh, we more uſually ſay, Friar Zachary, from 
the French word frere, brother. —Preachers alſo call 
their hearers, my brethren, or my dear brethren. This 
appellation is borrowed from the primitive Chriſtians, 
who all called each other brothers. But it is now prin- 
cipally uſed for ſuch of the religious as are not prieſts ; 
thoſe in orders are generally honoured with the title of 
ather, whereas the reſt are only ſimply brothers. 

BROUAGE, a maritime town of Saintonge in 
France. It conſiſts of five or ſix fireets which termi- 
nate in a great ſquare. It is famous for its ſalt-works, 
which are the fineſt in the kingdom. W. Long. 1. o. 
N. Lat. 45. 50. N | 

BROURSHAVEN, a port-town of the United 
Provinces, in the iſland of Schonen in Zealand, ſeated 
on the north ſide of the iſland, in a bay of the ſea, in 
E. Long. 3. 35. N. Lat. 5 1. 50. 

BROUGH, a town of Weſtmoreland in England, 
ſeated under Stanmore-hill, in E. Long. 17. 50. N. 
Lat. 54. 40. It was formerly a place of great note, 
being a Roman fortreſs; but is now ſo much decayed, 
that it is little better than a village. 

BROUNCK ER, or BROUNKER, (William), lord 
viſcount of Caſtle-Lyons, in Ireland, and the firſt pre- 
ſident of the Royal Society, was the ſon of Sir William 
Brounker, knt. and born about the year 1620. He 
was diſtinguiſhed by his knowledge of the mathematics, 
and by the conſiderable poſts of honour and profit he 
enjoyed after the reſtoration ; for he had at the ſame 
time the office of chaneellor to the queen, and the keep- 
ing of her great ſeal, that of one of the commiſſioners 
of the navy, and maſter of St Catherine's hoſpital near 
the Tower of London. He wrote, 1. Experiments 
of the recoiling of guns. 2. An algebraical paper up- 
on the ſquaring of the hyperbola ; and ſeveral letters 
to Dr Uſher, archbiſhop of Armagh. He died in 1684. 

BROUWER (Adrian), a famous Dutch painter, 
born either at Oudenard or Haerlem, in 1608, of poor 
parentage. He became the diſciple of Francis Hals, 
under whom he proved an inimitable artiſt. His ſub- 
jects were taken from low life, always copied from na- 
ture ; as droll converſations, drunken brawls, boors at 
cards, or ſurgeons dreſſing the wounded. Brouwer 
was apprehended at Antwerp as a ſpy ; where being 
diſcovered by Rubens, he procured his liberty, took. 
him home, clothed him, and endeavoured to acquaint 
the public with his merit: but the: levity of his tem- 
per made him quit his benefactor; and he died not 
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| | ſent to Mr Miller from Panama. 


long after, in 1640, deſtroyed by a diſſolute courſe of 


Brown. 


BROW, or Evt-Brow, an hairy arch extended o- 


U | ver the orbit of each eye. See AxvAroux, n“ 398, d. 
it | Brow- Pe, among builders, denotes a beam which 


oes acroſs a building. 
BROW-Antler, among ſportſmen, that branch of a 
deer's horn next the tai. 

* BROWALLIA, in botany, a genus of the angio- 
ſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants, for which there is no Engliſh name. —Of this 
there are two ſpecies. The demiſſa, with a ſingle flower 
upon each footſtalk; and the elata, with one or many 
flowers on each footſtalk. The ſeeds of the firſt were 
It uſually grows a- 
bout two feet high, and ſpreads out into lateral 
branches on every fide of the ſtalk, garniſhed with 
oval leaves which are entire, and have ſhort foot- 
Towards the end of the branches, the flowers 
footſtalks a- 
are of a light 

blue colour, ſometimes inclining to a purple or red; 
and there are often three colours of flowers on the ſame 
plant. The plant flowers in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
1 | tember ; and the ſeeds are ripe in five or ſix weeks af- 
| ter. The ſecond fort is a native of Peru: the (talk of 


are produced ſingly upon pretty * 
riſing from the wing of the leaf. Theſe 


this plant is twice the ſize of that of the firſt, and ap- 
pears ſomewhat ſhrubby ; the leaves upon the flower- 
branches are ſmooth : the footſtalks have ſome with one 
flower, others with three, and others with five ; which 
are of a deep violet colour. As both ſpecies of bro- 
wallia are annual plants, they muſt be raiſed from ſeeds, 
which are to be ſown on a hot-bed : but they may be 
tranſplanted in June, into the borders of the flower- 
garden; where, if the weather proves warm, they 
will flower and perfect ſeeds ; but leſt theſe ſhould fail, 
there ſhould be a plant or two kept in the ſtove to ſe- 
cure ſeeds. 


P' cap in the king's preſence, by a charter of Hen- 


BROWN (Robert), a ſchiſmatic divine, the founder 
of the Browniſts, a numerous ſect of difſenters in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. He was the ſon of Mr 


1 Anthony Brown of Tolthorp in Rutlandſhire; whoſe 


J father obtained the ſingular privilege of wearing his 


ry VIII. Robert was educated at Cambridge, in Cor- 
pus Chriſti, or, aecording to Collier, ia Bennet col- 
lege, and was afterwards a ſchoolmaſter in Southwark. 


following year preached at Norwich, where he ſoon ac- 
1 cumulated a numerous congregation. He was violent 
. in his abuſe of the church of England; pretended to 
divine inſpiration; and, like all other ſaints, pre- 
tended that he alone was the ſure guide to heaven. 
This new ſect daily increaſing, Dr Freake biſhop of 
Norwich, with other eccleſiaſt ical commiſſioners, called 
our apoſtle before them. He was inſolent to the court, 
and they committed him to the cuſtody of the ſheriff's 
officer : but he was releaſed at the interceſſion of lord 
treaſurer Burleigh, to whom it ſeems he was related. 
Brown now left the kingdom; and, with permil- 
fion of the States, ſettled at Middleburg in Zealand; 
where he formed a church after his own plan, and 
preached without moleſtation ; but here perſecution, 
the {ine qua nen of fanaticiſm, was wanting. In 1585 
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in a ſhort time after, Brown was preferred to a reQory 


He wrote © A treatiſe of reformation without tarry- 


ber of the aulic council of war, and colonel of a regi- 


. About the year 15 80, he began to promulgate his prin- 
* ciples of diſſenſion from the eſtabliſned church; and the 


B R O 
we find him again in England: for in that 

cited to ae before l Whitgitt and been — 
ing to comply with the eſtabliſhed church, was a 
lord Burleigh, ſent home to his father: but, cla 
into his former obſtinacy, his aged parent was obſi 1 
to turn him out of his houſe, He now wandered þ 
bout for ſome time, and in the courſe of his miſſion - 
dured great hardſhips. At laſt he fixed at Northam 
ton; where, labouring with too much jndiferetion © | 
increaſe his ſet, he was cited by the biſhop of Peter. 
borough, and, refuſing to appear, was finally excom. 
municated for contempt. The ſolemnity of this cen. 
ſure, we are told, immediately effected his reformation 
He moved for abſolution, which he obtained, and from: 
that time became a dutiful member of the church of 
England. This happened about the year 1590; and, 


in Northamptonſhire, where he kept a curate to do his 
duty, and where he might probably have died in peace: 
but having ſome diſpute with the conſtable of his pa- 
riſh, he proceeded to blows; and was afterwards ſo in- 
ſolent to the juſtice, that he committed him to Nor. 
thampton jail, where he died in 1630, aged 80. 'Thus 
ended the life of the famous Richard Brown; the 
greateſt part of which was a ſeries of oppoſition and 
perſecution. He boaſted on his death-bed, that he 
had been confined in no leſs than 32 different priſons. 


ing for any, and of the wickedneſs of thoſe teachers 
which will not reform themſelves and their charge, be- 
cauſe they will tarry till the magiſtrate command and 
compel them, by me Robert Brown;“ and two cthers, 
making together a thin quarto; publiſhed at Middle- 
burg, 1582. | 
BROWN (Ulyſſes Maximilian), a celebrated gene- 
ral of the 18 century, was ſon of Ulyſſes, baron 
Brown and Camus, colonel of a regiment of cuiraſſiers 
in the emperor's ſervice, and deſcended from one of the 
moſt ancient and noble families in Ireland. He was 
born at Baſil in 1705; and having finiſhed his firſt ſtu- 
dies at Limeric in Ireland, was, in 1715, ſent for into 
Hungary, by count George Brown, his uncle, mem- 


ment of infantry. He was preſent at the famous bat- 
tle of Belgrade, in 1717. Next year he followed his 
uncle into Italy, who made him continue his ſtudies, 
in the Clementine college, at Rome, till the year 1721, 
when he was ſent to Prague in order to learn the ci- 
vil law. At the end of the year 1723, he became cap- 
tain in his uncle's regiment ; and in 1725, lieutenant- 
colonel]: in 1730, he went into Corſica with a batta- 
lion of his regiment ; and contributed greatly to the 
taking of Callanſara, where he received a conſiderable 
wound in his thigh. In 1732, the emperor made him 
chamberlain: He was raiſed to the rank of colonel 
in 1734; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the war 
of Italy, eſpecially at the battles of Parma and Gual- 
talla, and in burning in the preſence of the French ar: 
my the bridge which the marſhal de Noailles had 
cauſed to be thrown over the Adige, that he was made 
general in 1736. The following year he favoured the 
retreat of the army, after the unhappy battle of Ban- 
jaluca in Boſnia, by an excellent manceuvre, and ſaved 
all the baggage. His admirable conduct upon this oc 
cation was rewarded by his obtaining a ſecond = 
| | LS men 
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At his return to Vienna, in 1739, the emperor 
Charles VI. raiſed him to the rank of | roger 
marſhal- lieutenant, and made him counſellor in the 
aulic council of war. After the death of that prince, 
the king of Pruſſia entering Silefia, count Brown, with 
a ſmall body of troops, diſputed the country with him 
inch by inch. He fignalized himſelf on ſeveral other 
occaſions ; and, in 1743, the queen of Hungary made 
him a privy- counſellor, at her coronation in Bohemia. 
He at length paſſed into Bavaria, where he commanded 
the van - guard of the Auſtrian army; ſeized Decken- 
dorf, with a great quantity of baggage; and obliged 
the French to abandon the banks of the Danube, which 
the Auſtrian army paſſed -in full ſecurity. The ſame 
year, viz. in 1743, the queen of Hungary ſent him 
to Worms, in quality of her plenipotentiary to the 
king of Britain; where he put the laſt band to the 
treaty of alliance between the courts of Vienna, Lon- 
don, and Turin. In 1744, he followed prince Lob- 
kowitz into Italy; took the city of Veletri, on the 
4® of Auguſt, in ſpite of the ſuperior numbers of the 
enemy; entered their camp, overthrew ſeveral regi- 
ments, and took many priſoners. The following year 
he was recalled into Bavaria, where he took the town 
of Wilſhoſen by aſſault, and received a dangerous ſhot 
in the thigh. The ſame year he was made general of 
the artillery ; and in January 1746, marched for Italy, 
at the head of a body of 18,000 men. He then drove 
the Spainards out of the Milaneſe; and having joined 
the forces under prince de Lichtenſtein, commanded the 


left wing of the Auſtrian army at the battle of Pla- 


centia on the 15"? of June 1746, and defeated the 
right wing of the enemy's forces commanded by mar- 
ſnal de Maillebois. After this victory, he commanded 
in chief the army againſt the Genoeſe ; ſeized the paſs 
of Boſetta or Bochetta, though defended by above 
4000 men; and took the city of Genoa. Count Brown 


at length joined the king of Sardinia's troops; and 


took, in conjunction with him, Mont-Alban, and the 
county of Nice. Oa the zoth of November he paſſed 
the Var, in ſpite of the French troops; entered Pro- 
vence; took the iſles of St Margaret and St Honoratj; 
and thought to have rendered himſelf maſter of a much 
greater part of Provence, when the revolution which 
happened in Genoa, and marſhal de Belleifle's advanc- 
ing with his army, obliged him to make that fine re- 
treat which procured him the admiration and eſteem of 
all perſons ſkilled in war. He employed the reſt of the 
year 1747 in defending the ſtates of the houſe of 
Auſtria in Italy; and after the peace in 1748, he was 
ſent to Nice to regulate there, in conjunction with the 
duke of Belleiſle and the marquis de las Minas, the dif- 
ferences that had ariſen with reſpect to the execution 
of ſome of the articles of the definitive treaty of Aix 
Ja Chapelle. | | 

The empreſs queen, to reward theſe ſignal ſervices, 
eſpecially his glorious campaigns .1n _ in 1749, 
made him governor of Tranſylvania, where he rendered 
himſelf generally admired for his probity and diſinter- 
eltedneſs. In 1752, he obtained the government of 


the city of Prague, with the chief command of the 


troops in that kingdom; in 1753, the king of 
Poland, elector of Saxony, honoured him with the 
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im, ment of infantry, vacant by the death of count Francis 
— de Wallis. | 
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collar of the order of the white eagle; and the next 

year he was declared field - marſnal. | 
The king of Pruſſia entering Saxony in 1756, and 

attacking Bohemia, count Brown marched againſt him; 

and repulſed that prince at the battle of Loboſitz, on 


the 15 of October, though he had only 27,000 men, 


Brown. 


— . — 


and the king of Pruſſia had at leaſt 40,000. Seven 


days after this battle, he undertook the famous march 
into Saxony, to deliver the Saxon troops ſhut up be- 
tween Pirna and Konigſtein; an action worthy of the 
greateſt captains, ancient or modern. He at length 
obliged the Pruſſians to retire from Bohemia; for 
which he was rewarded, by being made a knight of 
the golden fleece. Soon after, count Brown haſtily aſ- 
ſembled an army in Bohemia, to oppoſe the king of 
Pruſſia, who had again penetrated into that kingdom 
at the head of all his forces; and on the 6th of May 


fought the famous battle of Prague; in which, while 


he was employed in giving his orders for maintaining 
the advantages he had gained over the Pruſſians, he 
was ſo dangerouſly wounded, that he was obliged to 
be carried to Prague, where he died of his wounds, on 
the 26" of June 1757, at 52 years of age. There 


is reaſon to believe, that, had he not been wounded, 


he would have gained the victory, as he had broken 


the Pruſſians, and the brave count Schwerin one of 


their greateſt generals was ſlain. | 


Brown (Sir Thomas), an eminent phyſician and 


celebrated writer, was born at London, October 19th - 


1605. Having ſtudied at Wincheſter college, and 
afterwards at Oxford, he travelled through France and 
Italy; and returning by the way of Holland, took his 
degree of doctor of phyſic at Leyden. In 1636, he 
ſettled at Norwich; and the year following, was incor- 
porated as doctor of phyſic at Oxford. His Religis 
Medici made a great noiſe; and being tranſlated into 
Latin, N 

him a prodigious reputation: it was then tranſlated 
into almoſt every language in Europe. This book has 
been heavily cenſured by ſome, as tending to infidelity, 
and even atheiſm; while others, with much more rea- 
ſon, have applauded the piety, as well as the parts and 
learning, of the author. The reverend Mr Granger 
obſerves, that among other peculiarities in this book, 
he ſpeaks of the ultimate act of love as a folly beneath 
a philoſopher; and ſays, that he could be content that 
we might procreate, like trees, without conjunction: 


but, after the writing of it, he deſcended from his philo- 


ſophic dignity, and married an agreeable woman. It 
was ſaid, that his reaſon for marrying was, becauſe he 
could diſcover no better method of procreation. His 
treatiſe on Vulgar Errors was read with equal avidity; 
he alſo publiſhed Hydriotaphia, or a Diſcourſe of Se- 
pulchral Urns lately found in Norfolk. His reputation 
in his profeſſion was equal to his fame for learning in 
other reſpects; and therefore the college of phyſicians 
were pleaſed to take him into their number as an ho- 
norary member; and king Charles II. coming to Nor- 
wich in his progreſs, in 1671, was pleaſed to knight 
him, with ſingular marks of favour and reſpect. He 
died on his birth-day, in 1682, leaving ſeveral manu- 
ſcripts behind him, which were publiſhed under the 
title of The poſthumous works of the learned Sir Thomas 
Brown, Knt. M. D. | 
Brown (Edward), the ſon of the former, phyſician 
9 B 2 | to 


pread throughout Europe, and gained 
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_Prowy. to king Charles II. and preſident of the royal college are informed by Mr Jacob, that he was in favo 


: Vie ur with 
"at London. He was born in the year 1642; and ftu- the earl of Dorſet, who invited him to din Brow 


let dinner 
died at Cambridge, and afterwards at Merton college, Chriftmas day, with Mr Dryden and ſome other . Browy, 


Oxford. He then travelled; and at his return publiſhed men celebrated for their ingenuity, (as his lordſhip's — 


Frowſe 


| 


Bruges. 
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a brief account of ſome travels in Hungary, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Theffaly, Auſtria, Styria, Ca- 
rinthia, Carniola, Fruili, &c. : he alſo publiſhed an ac- 
count of ſeveral travels through great part of Ger- 
many; and joined his name to thole of many other e- 
minent men, in a tranſlation of Plutarch's lives. He 
was acquainted with Hebrew, was a critic in Greek, 
and no man of his age wrote better Latin. High- 
Datch, Italian, French, &c. he ſpoke and wrote with 
as much eaſe as his mother- tongue. King Charles 
ſaid of him, that “ he was as nerd as any of the 
college, and as well bred as any at court.” He died 
Auguſt 271 1708. „ 
Brown (William), an Engliſh poet of the 177 cen- 


tury, was deſcended from a good family, and born at 


Taviſtock in Devonſhire in the year 1590. After he 


had paſſed through the grammar ſchool, he was ſent 
to Exeter college in the univerſity of Oxford, in the 


beginning of the reign of James I. and became tutor 


to Robert Dormer, who was afterwards earl of Carnar- 
von, and killed at Newbury battle, September 20 
1643. He is ſtyled in the public regiſter of the uni- 
verſity, © a man well {killed in all kinds of polite litera- 


ture and uſeful arts;” vir omni humana literatura et 


bonaram artium cognition? inftrudtus. After he had 
left the college with his pupil, he was taken into the 
family of William earl of Pembroke, who had a great 
reſpe& for him; and he made his fortune ſo well, that 
he purchaſed an eſtate. His poetical works procured 
him a very great reputation. They are as follow. 1. Bri- 
tannia's Paſtorals. The firſt part was publiſhed at 
London, 1613, in folio; and uſhered into the world 
with ſeveral copies of verſcs made by his ingenious and 
learned friends John Selden, Michael Drayton, Chriſ- 
topher Cook, &c. The ſecond part was printed at 
London in 1616, and recommended by various copies 
of verſes written by John Glanville who afterwards 
became eminent in the profeſſion of the law, and others. 
Theſe two parts were reprinted in two vols 8“, 1625. 
2. The ſhepherd's pipe, in ſeven eclogues ; London, 
1614, in 8vo. 3. An elegy on the never-enough 
bewailed death of prince Henry, eldeſt ſon of king 
James I. Mr Woodtells us, that it is probable, our author 
wrote ſeveral other poems which he had not ſeen. It 
is uncertain when he died. 


Brown (Thomas), < of facetions memory,” as he is 


ſtyled by Addiſon, was the ſon of a farmer in Shrop- 
fhire; and entered in Chriſt- church college, Oxford, 
where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his uncommon 
attainments 1n literature. But the irregularities of his 
life not ſuffering him to continue long there, he, in- 
ſtead of returning to his father, went to London to 
ſeek his fortune : his companions, however, being more 
delighted with his humour, than ready to relieve his 
neceſſities, he had recourſe to the uſual refuge of half- 
ſtarved wits, ſcribbling for bread ; and publiſhed a 
great variety of poems, letters, dialogues, &c. full of 
humour and erudition, but often =" Though 
a good-natured man, he had one pernicious quality, 
which was, rather to Joſe his friend than his joke. 
Towards the latter end of Tom Brown's life, we 


cuſtom was); when Mr Brown'to his agreeable ſurpriſe 
found a bank note of 50%. under his plate, and Me 
Dryden at the ſame time was preſented with a another 
of 100 J. Mr Brown died in the year 1704; and was 
interred in the cloyſter of Weſtminſter abbey, near the 
remains of Mrs Behn, with whom he was intimate in 
his lifetime. His works have been printed both in $4, 
and 12mo, making 4 vols. | 

Brown, among dyers, painters, &c. a duſky colour 
inclining towards redneſs. Of this colour there 5 
various ſhades or degrees, diſtinguiſhed by different 
appellations; for inſtance, Spaniſh-brown, a ſad. 
brown, a tawney-brown, the London brown, a clove. 
brown, &c. | | | 

Spaniſh-brown is a dark dull red, of a horſe- fleſh 
colour. It is an earth; and is of great uſe among paint- 
ers, being generally uſed as the firſt and priming 
colour that they lay upon any kind of timber-work in 
houſe- painting. That which is of the deepeſt colour, 
and freeſt from ſtones, is the beſt. Though this is of 


a dirty brown colour, yet it is much uſed, not to co- 


lour any garment, unleſs it be an old man's gown ; 
but to ſhadow vermilion, or to lay upon any dark 
ground behind a picture, or to ſhadow yellow berries 
in the darkeft places, when you want lake, &c. It is 
beſt and brighteſt when burnt in the fire till it be red 
hot; although, if you would colour any hare, horſe, 
dog, or the like, it ſhould not be burnt : but, for o- 
ther uſes, it is beſt when it is burnt ; as for colouring 
wood, poſts, bodies of trees, or any thing elſe of wood, 
or any dark ground of a picture. N 

BROWNISTS, in church-hiſtory, a religious ſect, 
which ſprung up in England towards the end of the 
16th century. Their leader was one Robert Brown, 
born at Northampton. They ſeparated from the eſta- 


bliſhed church, on account of its diſcipline and form 


of government. They equally diſliked epiſcopacy and 
preſbyterianiſm. They condemned the ſolemn cele- 
bration of marriages in churches; maintaining, that 
matrimony being a political contract, the confirmation 
of it ought to proceed from the civil magiſtrate, They 
rejected all forms of prayer; and held, that the Lord's 
prayer was not be recited as a prayer, being given 
only as a mode] upon which to form our prayers. 
BROWNY, the name of a ſerviceable kind of ſprite, 
who, according to a ſuperſtitious notion formerly pre- 
valent in the Hebrides and Highlands of Scotland, (as 
well as among the country people in England, where 
he had the name of Robin Goodfellow), was wont to 
clean the houſes, helped to churn, threſhed the corn, 
and would belabour all that pretended to make a jet 
of him. He was repreſented as ſtout and blooming, 
had fine long flowing hair, and went about with a 
wand in his hand. Fe was the very counter part of 


Milton's .Lubber Fiend, who 


Tells how the drudging goblin ſwet, 
To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet, 

When in one night, ere glin.p:e of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail bath threſh'd the corn, 
That ten day-lab'rers could not end ; 
Then lies him down the Lubber Fiend, 
And, ſtretch'd along the chimneys length, 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength. 
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BROWSE, the tops of the branches of trees, 
N Prowie p 


whereon beaſts feed. This is ſometimes alſo called 
ww. IM brouce and brattle ; probably from the French Freut, 
he: which ſignifies the ſame thing. ; 
BeowsE more properly denotes the food which deer 
and in young copſes, continually ſprouting anew. 
BRUCE (Robert), ſon of the earl of Carrick, be- 
etitor with Baliol for the crown of Scotland, 
ing comp i 4 p 
loſt. it by the arbitration of Edward I. of England, 
for generouſly refuſing to hold the crown of Scotland, 
as depending on him, which his anceſtors had left him 
independent. But Baliol having afterward broke his 
agreement with Edward, Bruce was eaſily perſuaded 
by that king. to fide with him againſt Baliol, upon 
promiſe that he would ſettle him on the throne, Ha- 
ving contributed much to the breaking of BalioPs. 
party, he demanded the accompliſhment of king Ed- 
ward's promiſe, who is ſaid to have given him this an- 
ſwer: “What! have I nothing elſe to do, but to con- 
quer kingdoms for you.” However, he recovered bis 
erown, defeated the Engliſh in ſeveral battles, raiſed 
bee (ig the glory of the Scots, and extended their dominions . 
of) BRUCHSAL, a town of Germany, in the palati- 
ad. gate of the Rhine, and biſhopric of Spires, ſituated on 
the river Satz, in E. Long. 8. 30. N. Lat. 49. 15. 
BRUCHUS, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of coleoptera. The feelers are filiform, 
and gradually increaſe in thickneſs. There are ſeven 
ſpecies, viz. the piſi, has grey elytra interſperſed 
with white ſpots, and a white fundament with two 
black ſpots. It is a native of North America, and 
deſtroys whole fields of peaſe : It is now found in ſe- 
veral of the ſouthern parts of Europe; where it does 
great injury to the corn. 2. The theobromæ, with 
whitiſh elytra interſperſed with black points. It fre- 
quents the theobromæ or chocolate-trees in the Eaſt 
Indies. 3. The gleditſiæ, with ftriated elytra of 
the ſame length with the belly, a pitch-coloured body, 
and preen feelers. It 1s a native of America. 4. The 
bactris, with ſmooth elytra, a hoary body, and the 
Lind part of the thighs oval. It frequents the palm- 
trees of Jamaica. 5. The granarius, has black elytra; 
the fore-feet are red, and the hind-feet are dentated. 
It frequents the ſeeds of plants in different parts of 
Europe. 6. The ſeminarius is black, with the baſe 
of the feelers and fore-feet teſtaceous. It is about the 
ze of a louſe, and a native of Europe. 7. The pecti- 
cornis, with comb-ſhaped feelers longer than the body. 
It is a native of Barbary and China. 

BRUGES, a city of the Auftrian Netherlands, ca- 
pital of the territory of Bruges, with a biſhop's ſee. 
It is ſeated in a plain, eight miles from the ſea; and 
nas a great number of canals, made for the benefit of 
trade, one of which leads to Ghent, another to Oſtend, 
another to Sluys, to Newport, to Furnes, to Ypres, 
and to Dunkirk, which you may reach in a day in the 
ſummer-time. All the waters about Bruges are with- 
vut any current; but they may be changed in half an 
hour's time, by opening the ſluices, and letting the 
water run into the ſea. There are ſeveral bridges about 


he city, and that which was built in 1739 of free 
ſtone is very ſtately. | | 


x rt years ago, and every nation had a conſul here- 
i tor the maintenance of their rights and privileges; 
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ruges was in a very flouriſhing condition upwards - 
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but fince the enlargement of Amſterdam and Antwerp, Bruges, 
the trade is diminifhed, and its inhabitants are not nu- Biuin. 
merous enough for ſo large a place. However, there 
are many rich merchants, and a chamber for trade. 
There are ſeveral fine churches; in the firſt rank of 
which is the cathedral, whoſe rich ornaments and trea- 
ſure deſerve notice. The fineſt ſquare in the city is the 
great market, in which ſtand the halls, with public 
galleries, and a large court in the middle, and on one 
of its ſides a high ſteeple ſupported only with four 
pillars. It is full of bells, with the moſt harmonious 
chimes in all the country. On the ſide of the great 
ſquare there is a ſtructure which ſerves for a public ma- 
gazine to lay cloth in. It is built on a canal, and fup- 
ported by pillars in ſuch a manner, that ſmall veſſels can 
paſs under it, to croſs the-city from the canal of Oſtend 
to that of Ghent. 

The ſquare where the Wedneſday's market is kept is 
very fine; for it contains ſeveral walks between two 
rows of trees, and a new gvard-houſe in the middle. 
The Burg is a large ſquare, in which is the town-houſe, 
built in the Gothic manner, and adorned with a variety 
of figures of the ancient counts and counteſſes of Flan- 
ders. In the ſame ſquare there are ſeveral other public 
buildings. The church dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
is very fine, with a high ſteeple, which ſerves as a ſea- 
mark for the ſhips that come to Oſtend; on the inſide 
are two tombs of copper gilt, of an extraordinary mag- 
nificence. Beſides the cathedral and two collegiate 
churches, there are five pariſh churches, fourteen cha- 
pels, and twelve convents for men and women, There 
are a great many alms-houſes. and hoſpitals, one of 
which is called 'the'/chool of Bogards, where there are 
about one hundred and eighty boys, ſome of which are 
brought up to learning, others to trades, according to 
their genius. Their 2 is cloth, and half of them 
wear blue and half red, with a black bonnet. There is 
alſo a ſchool for poor girls, to the number of one hun- 
dred and twenty, clothed with red or blue. In ſhort, 
there 1s no place in the Low Countries where they take 
more care of widows and orphans. 

It is remarkable that the knights of the golden fleece 
were inſtituted in this city in 1430, when the marriage 
of Philip the Good was celebrated with Elizabeth 
princeſs of Portugal. The parts about the city, which 
belong to it, are called Franc of Bruges, and contain 
thirty-ſeven villages, and enjoy oerke liberty, accord- 
ng to the tenour of their freedom. The fortifications 
of Bruges are but trifling, inſomuch that in the time 
of war they always yield to the ſtrongeſt party. It is 
eight miles eaſt of Oſtend, twenty-four north-eaſt of 
Ghent, and forty-fix weſt of Antwerp. E. Long. 3.5. 
N, Lat ci HH; 

BzvuGts (John of), (real name, John van Eick), a 
celebrated Flemiſh painter, and the firſt who diſcovered 
the method of painting in oil, flonriſhed in the 15 ub 

century. He found in the courſe of his chemical expe- 
riments, (to which ſcience he alſo applied himſelf), 
that, by grinding colours with linſeed or nut-oil, he 
could form them into a ſolid body which would reſiſt 
the water, and not need the varniſh uſed in painting in 
water-colours or in freſco. He preſented the firſt pic- 
ture painted in this manner to Alphonſus I. king of 
Naples, who was much pleaſed with it. | 

BRUIN (John de), profeſſor of natural philoſophy 


and 


— — — — 
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Bruiſo and mathematics at Utrecht, was born at Gorcum in ſent to Fountainbleau, to take off ſome of 


| 1620. He had uncommon {ſkill in diſſecting animals, pieces. He ſent him next to Italy, and ſy Raphael 


Brod Bruno 


; . rted hi 
1 — and was a great lover of experiments. He made alſo there for ſix years. Le Brun, in his 8 9 him B * 
1 . "LR : . . met with Fang, dnſwick 
1 obſervations in aſtronomy. He publiſhed diſſertations the celebrated Pouſſin, by whoſe converſation he . — 


38: De vi altrice ; De corporum gravitate et levitate; De ly improved himſelf in his art, and contraQed a 8 d 
1 copnitione Dei naturali ; De lucis cauſa et origine, &. ſhip with him which laſted as long as their lives _ 
He had a diſpute with Iſaac Voſlius, to whom he wrote painting of St Stephen, which he finiſhed in i p A 
a letter printed at Amſterdam in 1663; wherein he cri- raiſed his reputation to the higheſt pitch. Soon - 
ticiſes Voſſius's book De natura et proprietate lucis, and this, the king, _ the repreſentation of M ay 


| ſtrenuouſly maintains the hypotheſis of Deſcartes. He made him his firſt painter, and conferred be TG, 
it died in 1675, after he had been profeſſor 23 years: and order of St Michael. His majeſty employed two hot n 
| | his funeral oration was pronounced four days after by every day to ſee him work, while he was paintin 3 
M. Grævius. | family of Darius at Fountainbleau. About 3 e : 
BRUISE, in ſurgery, the ſame with CoxnTus10N, 1662, he began his five large pieces of the hiſto g ot 
BRUMALES IAN Tx, in botany, (from bruma Alexander the Great, in which he is ſaid to wifey 
winter); plants which flower in our winter: common the actions of that famous conqueror in a more glorious 
about the Cape. 5 | light than Quintus Curtius hath done in his hiſto 
BRUMALIA, in Roman antiquity, feſtivals of He procured ſeveral advantages for the roya] nndew 
Bacchus celebrated twice a-year ; the firſt on the 12h of painting and ſculpture at Paris, and formed the 4 
of the kalends of March, and the other on the 18*'t of of another for the ſtudents of his own nation at * 
the kalends of November. They were inſtituted by Ro- There was ſcarce any thing done for the advancement of 
mulus, who during theſe feaſts uſed to entertain the the fine arts in which he was not conſulted. It was thro? 
ſenate. Among other heathen feſtivals which the pri- the intereſt of M. Colbert that the king gave him the 
mitive Chriſtians were much inclined to obſerve, Ter- direction of all his works, particularly of his royal ma- 
tullian mentions the brumæ or brumalia. nufactory at the Gobelins, where he had a handſome 
BRUMOY (Peter), a learned jeſuit born at Rouen houſe with a genteel ſalary aſſigned to him. He was 
in 1668, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his youth by his ta- alſo made director and chancellor of the royal academy, 
Jents for the belles lettres; and during his whole life and ſhewed the greateſt zeal to encourage the fine arts 
was beloved for his probity, his virtue, and the good- in France. He was endowed with a vaſt inventive ge. 
neſs of his heart. He wrote many works, the moſt con- nius, which extended itſelf to arts of every kind. Fi, 
ſiderable of which is his Theatre of the Greeks, He was well acquainted with the manners and hiſtory of all 
died at Paris in 1742. nations. Beſides his extraordinary talents, his beha- 
. BRUN (Anthony le), an ambaſſador of Spain, fa- viour was ſo genteel, and his addreſs ſo pleafing, that 
mous for his ſkill in negotiating, was of an ancient and he attracted the regard and affection of the whole court 
noble family, and born at Dole in the year 1600. He of France, where, by the places and penſions conferred 
was attorney-general in the parliament of Dole; du- on him by the king's liberality, he made a very conſi- 
ring which time he had a hand in all the ſtate negotia- derable figure. Le Brun was the author of two trea- 
tions which concerned the provinces. He was ſent tiſes; one on phyſiognomy, and the other on the diffe- 
afterwards by Philip IV. to the diet of Ratiſbon, and rent characters of the paſſions. He died at Paris in 
from thence to the court of the emperor Ferdinand III. 1690. | 
He was one of the plenipotentiaries of his Catholic ma- The talent of this painter, except for landſcapes, was 
jeſty, at the conferences of Munſter held in 1643; univerſal. He was not indeed admired for his colour- 
where, though all the other plenipotentiaries took place ing, nor for his ſkill in the diſtribution of his lights and 
of him, yet it is ſaid that he far exceeded them all in ſhadows; but for a good guſto of defign, an excellent 
capacity. The king of Spain was particularly beholden choice of attitudes, an agreeable management of his 
1 to him for the peace which the Dutch made at Mun- draperies, a beautiful pk juſt expreſſion, and a ſtrict 
I ſter, excluſively of France; and the intriguing turn obſervance of decorum. In fine, his compoſitions de- 
which he ſhewed upon this occaſion made him dreaded mand the attention and admiration of the niceſt judges. 
ever after by French ambaſſadors. "He was a man of The pieces that gained him greateſt reputation were, 
letters, as well as of politics; and therefore employed beſides what we have already mentioned, thoſe which 
his pen, as well as his tongue, in the ſervice of his ma- he finiſhed at Fountainbleau, the great ſtair-caſe at Ver- 
ſter. He died at the Hague, during his embaſſy, in failles, but eſpecially the grand gallery there, which 
the year 1654. was the laſt of his works, and is ſaid to have taken him 
Brun (Charles le), was deſcended of a family of di- up 14 years. | | 
ſtinction in Scotland, and born in the year 1619. His BRUNDISIUM, or Bx UN DVUsrun, (anc. geog.) 
father was a ſtatuary by profeſſion. He diſcovered, it a town of Calabria, with the beſt harbour in Italy. It 
is ſaid, ſuch an early inclination for painting, that at was a very ancient town, and belonged originally to 
1 three years of age he uſed to take coals, and deſign the Salentines; but was taken by the Romans about 
= on the hearth and ſides of the chimney, only by the 256 years before Chriſt. Now Brind;/: ; which ſee. 
fl light of the fire; and at 12 he drew the picture of his BRUNO ( Jordano), an atheiſtical writer, was born 
5 | uncle ſo well, that it ill paſſes for a fine piece. His at Nolo in the kingdom of Naples; and about the year 
5 father being employed in the gardens at Sequier, and ha- 1582, began to call in queſtion ſome of the tenets of the 
1 ving brought his ſon along with him, the chancellor Romiſh church, which occaſioned his retiring to Ge- 
of that name took a liking to him, and placed him with neva: but after two years ſtay there, he expreſſed his 
Simon Vouet, an eminent painter. He was afterwards averſion to Calviniſm in ſuch a manner that he was ex- 


pelle 
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city. After having ſtaid ſome time at Lyons, 
ori 3 ng Paris, he ed to London, and conti- 
unſwick- nued two years in the houſe of Mr Caſtleneau the 
French ambaſſador. He was very well received by 
queen Elizabeth and the politer part of the court. 
His principal friends were Sir Philip Sidney and Sir 
Fulk Greville. With theſe and ſome others of their 
club, Bruno held aſſemblies; but as they treated of ſub- 
jects of a very delicate nature, which could not ſuit the 
taſte or capacity of every body, they kept the door al- 
ways ſhut, and none but ſelect perſons were admitted 
into their company. At Sir Philip's requeſt, he com- 
poſed his Spaccio della Beſtia Triumphante, which was 
rinted in 8vo, 1584, and dedicated to that gentleman. 
This work, which is remarkable for nothing but its 
impiety, we are told in one of the Spectators, (n? 389), 
{old at an auction in London for 304. From England 
he went to Wittemberg, and from thence to Prague, 
where he printed ſome tracts, in which he openly diſ- 
covered his atheiſtical principles. After viſiting ſome 
other towns in Germany, he made a tour to Venice. 
Here he was apprehended by order of the inquiſition; 
tried; condemned; and refuſing to retract, was burnt 
at the ſtake, February 97h 1600. 
BRUNSBUTTLE, a ſea- port town of Germany, in 
the circle of lower Saxony, and duchy of Holſtein, 
ſeated at the mouth of the river Elbe, in E. Long. 8. 
42. N. Lat. 44. 30. It is ſubject to Denmark. 
BRUNSFELSIA, a genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; of which 
there is only one ſpecies, viz. the americana, It riſes 
with a woody, branching, rough ſtem, fix or eight feet 
high; garniſhed with oblong entire leaves on footſtalks, 
and large whitiſh flowers by threes or fours at the ends 
of the branches, ſucceeded by round ſaffron- coloured 
ſoft fruit. This plant may be raiſed from ſeeds ſown 
in pots in the ſpring, and plunged in a bark-bed. It 
may alſo be propagated by cuttings planted in pots in 
the ſame ſeaſon, RAY them alſo in a bark-bed or 
other hot bed under glaſſes. The plants muſt always 
remain 1n the ſtove. 


name. It is compoſed of five towns, viz. the Old 
Town, the New Town, the Hagen or Burg, the Old 
Wieck, and the Sac, which makes it a large place, but 
the houſes are almoſt all built of wood. There are ſe- 


ing, but the appearance of its antiquity is almoſt ab- 
lorbed by the repairs it has undergone. Brunſwick is 
a fortified place, and would require a numerous army 
to befiege, and not a few men to defend it. It is of a 
ſquare form, divided in the middle by the river Ocker. 
it is about two miles in circumference, and is ſtrongly 
fortified, On the ramparts is a mortar- piece of braſs, 
ten feet fix inches long, and nine feet two inches in cir- 
cumference, weighing 1800 quintals, and has 93.quin- 
tals of iron in its carriages. It will carry a ball. of 730 
pounds weight to the diſtance of 33, ooo paces, and 
throw a bomb of a thouſand weight ; but it requires 
52 pounds of powder for a charge. This city is the 
reſidence of the prince whom we ſtyle the duke of Brun- 
fuick Wolfenbuttle. The inhabitants of the city and 
parts adjacent carry on a conſiderable trade with Bo- 
hemia. Brunſwick mum is well known in England; a 
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BRUNSWICK, a city of Germany, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony, and capital of the duchy of the ſame 


veral churches, one of which is an ancient Gothic build- 
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ſmall ſort of which is the common drink of the inhabi- Brunſwick 
tants of the city. The religion here is the Lutheran, 5 * Fl 4 


and they obſerve it very ſtrictly. The peaſants are ſo- 


ber and laborious, but clowniſh and heavy; however, 
as they are robuſt and ſtrong, they make good ſoldiers. 
The ele&or of Hanover is ſtyled duke of Brunſwick, 
though he has no property in, nor dominion over, this 
city, which belongs to the duke of Brunſwick Wolfen- 
buttle. E. Long. 10. 28. N. Lat. 52. 15. 
Bzunswick (the duchy of), is a country of Ger- 
many, bounded on the. north by the duchy of Lunen- 
burg; on the weſt, by the circle of Weſtphalia, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Weſer; on the ſouth, 
by Heſſe, and the little territory of Peichfield; and on 
the eaſt, by Thuringia, with the principalities of An- 
halt and Halberſtadt, and the duchy of Magdeburg. 
The rivers are the Weſer, the Ocker, and the Lyne; 
and it is fertile both in corn and paſtures. It is divi- 
ded into three principalities, Wolfenbuttle, Grubenha- 
gen, and Calenberg, which alſo comprehends the duchy 
of Gottingen. The principality of Wolfenbuttle has 
its own hes: but the other two belong to the elector 


of Hanover. The territories of the houſe of Brunſwick 


are more extenſive ; the principal of which are the du- 
chies of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, with the county 
of Danneburg, which is annexed thereto. The reſt are 
Blankenburg, Dieport, and Hoye, beſides two or three 


ſmaller diſtricts. 


BRUNTISLAND, a parliament- town of Fifeſhire 
in Scotland, ſituated on the frith of Forth, eight miles 
north of Edinburgh, in W. Long. 3. 5. N. Lat. 56. 12. 
Here is the beſt harbour on the coaſt, formed by a rocky 
iſle eked out with piers, for there are none on this fide 
the county entirely natural. This is dry at low water, 
The church is ſquare, with a ſteeple riſing in the centre. 
'The old caſtle, built by the Duries, commanded both 
town and harbour. The place has a natural ſtrength, 


which, with the conveniency of a port oppoſite to the 


capital, made it, during the troubles of 1560, a moſt 
defireable poſt. The French, allies of the queen regent, 
fortified it ſtrongly. In 1715, it was ſurpriſed and 
poſſeſſed by the rebels, who here formed the bold de- 
ſign of paſſing over a body of troops to the oppoſite 
ſhore; which was in part executed, under the command 
of brigadier Macintoſh, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of the men of war. | 
BRUSCHIUS (Gaſpar), a Latin hiſtorian and 
poet, was born at Egra in Bohemia, in 1518. He 
was devoted to books from his childhood, and eſpecially 
to poetry, in which he gained ſo much reputation, that 
he attained to the poetical crown, to the dignity of - 
poet laureat, and of count palatine. He wrote with 
prodigious facility ; and his verſes are extremely flow- 
ing, eaſy, and natural. He publiſhed Latin poems on 
a great variety of ſubjects; the hiſtory of the biſhops 
and biſhoprics of Germany; hiſtory of German mona- 
ſteries; and a great number of other works, of which a 
catalogue is given in Geſner's Bibliothegue. Bruſchius 
was far from being rich, or rather he was very poor; 
ſubſiſting almoſt entirely by the benefactions of his po- 
etical patrons, and by preſents from the abbots and ab- 
beſſes whoſe monaſteries he deſcribed. The liberalities 
of ſome abbots, while he was with Oporin at Baſil, en- 
abled him to buy a new ſuit of clothes; but when he 
found, that appearing well dreſſed in the ſtreets procu- 
red 
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1 Bruſh, red him many marks of reſpe& from the vulgar, he the maintenance of ſtrangers for three days. Th 
 Brullels, tore his new finery to pieces, „ as ſlaves that had u- is alſo a foundling-hoſpital, and one.for penitent e ere Ir ae. 
ſurped their maſter's honours.” Bruſchius ſeems to tezans. Among the churches, that of St Gu = gt 3 
have been too great a philoſopher for the age he lived very magniſicent. It ſtands on the top 2 


; | f of a hill 
in, or indeed for any age. He was murdered in the the gate of Lovain, and is ſurrounded with iron batg. 
33 foreſt of Scalingenbach, between Rottemberg on the * 


ſtrades. It is an old Gothic ſtructure, with two lar 
Tauber, and Winſheim: and it was believed that this ſteeples at the eaſt end, and is finely adorned wake 
aſſaſſination was concerted and carried into execution ; 


The Jeſuits have a fine church as well as a librz 
by ſome gentlemen againſt whom Bruſchius was about There are ſeveral monaſteries and nunneries, two of 


which laſt are Engliſh. The nunnery called the Be. 
guinage 18 like a little town, being ſurrounded b : 
wall and ditch, and has little ſtreets, where each — 
has an apartment. Six or ſeven hundred girls are &. 
cated here. | | | 

In 1695, Bruſſels was bombarded by marſhal Ville. 
roy, who demoliſhed four thouſand houſes, the ſtadt. 
houſe, and feveral churches. In 1708, it wag belieged 
again, by the elector of Bavaria; but the duke of 
Marlborough ſoon came to its aſſiſtance, and obliged 
him to raiſe the ſiege with precipitation. Marſhal 
Saxe, the French general, took it in 1746 ; but it was 
reſtored by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. It is 
much fallen from its former ſplendor ; and all the trade 
which is carried on there is in lace, camblets, and ta. 
peſtry, which they make in great perfection. E. Long. 
4. 8. N. Lat. 50. 51. | 

BrussELs (the quarter or diſtri of), is one of the 
four parts of the duchy of Brabant. This quarter is 
bounded on the eaſt, by that of Louvain; on the north, 
by that of Antwerp; on the weſt, by Flanders; and 
on the ſouth, by Hainhalt. Bruſſels is the capital city 


to write ſomething. _ | 

BRUSH, an aſſemblage of hairs, or hogs briſtles, 
faſtened in the holes of a wooden handle or board, 
pierced for that purpoſe, ſerving to cleanſe divers bo- 
dies by rubbing therewith. The manner of making 
bruſhes is by folding the hair or briſtle in two; and 
bringing it by. means of a packthread, which is enga- 
ged in the fold, through the holes with which the wood 
13 pierced all over, being afterwards faſtened therein 
with glue. When the holes are thus filled, the ends of 
the hair are cut to make the ſurface even. 

Shaermens: BRUSH, is made of wild boars briftles ; 
and ſerves to lay the wool or nap of cloth, after ſhear- 
ing it for the laſt time. | 

Baus, among painters, a larger and coarſer kind 
of a pencil made of hogs briſtles, wherewith to lay the 
colours on their large pieces. The Chineſe painters 
bruſh conſiſts of the ſtalk of a plant; whoſe fibres be- 
ing fretted at both ends, and tied again, ſerve for a 
bruſh. — | 

IVire-Bxusnes, are uſed by ſilver ſmiths and gil- 
ders, for ſcrubbing filver, copper, or braſs pieces, in 
order to the gilding of them. | 
. BRUSSELS, the capital of Brabant, in the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, and generally the ſeat of the Au- 
{trian governor, is ſituated on the ſmall river Senne, 
which runs through it. It is a rich and handſome city; 
and among the public ſtructures, the ducal palace where 
the governor reſides, the town-houſe, and the arſenal, 
are moſt ſuperb. No city in Europe, except Naples 
and Genoa, makes a finer appearance at a diſtance : 
but, like them, when in the town, it is all up and down 
hill. It is encompaſſed with a double brick wall, and 
has ſeven gates; but being 
too large to hold out a long ſiege. In Bruſſels are ſeven 
fine ſquares, or market-places ; that of the great mar- 
ket is one of the moſt beautiful in the world. The 
town-houſe takes up one quarter of it; and has a very 
high ſteeple, on the top of which is a brazen ſtatue of 
St Michael, fifteen feet high. In one of the apartments, 
which is handſomely adorned, the ſtates of Brabant 
meet. In three other rooms there is the hiſtory of the 
reſignation of. Charles V. wrought in tapeſtry ; which 
is ſo well done, that it may be miſtaken for painting. 
In the other parts of this ſquare, are the halls of the 
different trades. There are here ſeveral palaces of the 
nobility : that of Orange now belongs to the king of 
Pruſſia, The opera-houſe is built after the Italian 
manner, with rows of boxes, in which are chimneys. 
One is covered over with looking glaſs, ſo that they can 
ſit by the fire, drink a bottle, and ſee what is doing. 
There are 20 public fountains, adorned with ſtatues, at 
the corners of the moſt public ſtreets; and in the middle 
of the town-houſe 1s one with Neptune, the tritons, 
and the horſes ſpouting out water from their noſtrils. 
'The hoſpitals are well endowed, ſome of which are for 


ſeven miles in compaſls, is 


of this quarter and all Brabant. 


BRE, a 
mankind. 1 

Among brutes, the monkey kind bear the neareſt re- 
ſemblance to man; both in the external ſhape and in- 
ternal ſtructure, but more in the former than in the 
latter. In the monkey kind, the higheſt, and the near- 
eſt approach to the likeneſs of man is the Oran Outang, 


general name for all animals, except 


or Homo Silveſtris 4. The ſtructure and ceconomy off St: Si 


brutes make the objects of what is called Comparative 
Ax ATOM. See that article. 

Philoſophers have been much puzzled about the eſ- 
ſential characteriſtics of brutes, by which they may 
be diſtinguiſhed from man. Some define a brute to 
be an animal not riſible, or a living creature incapable 
of laughter ; others call them mute animals. The peri- 
patetics allowed them a ſenſitive power, but denied them 
a rational one. The Platoniſts allowed them reaſon and 
underſtanding, though in a degree leſs pure and refined 
than that of men. LaQantius allows every thing to 
brutes which men have, except a ſenſe of religion; and 
even this has been aſcribed to them by ſome ſceptics. 
Deſcartes maintained that brutes are mere inanumate 
machines, abſolutely deſtitute not only of reaſon, but 
of all thought and perception, and that all their ac- 
tions were only conſequences of the exquiſite mecha- 
niſm of their bodies. This ſyſtem, however, 18 much 
older than Deſcartes; it was borrowed by him from 
Gomez Pereira, a Spaniſh phyſician, who employed 30 
years in compoſing a treatiſe which he entitled Aal. 
niana Margarita, from the Chriſtian names of his fa 


ther and mother. It was publiſhed in 1554: but his 


partizans, or 
Even 


Pereira 


opinion had not the honour of gaining par 
even of being refuted ; ſo that it died with him. 
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Pereira ſeems not to have been the inventor of this no- 
ſſl — tion; ſomething like it having been held by ſome of 
= the ancients, as we find from Plutarch and St Auguſtin. 
Others, who rejected the Carteſian hypotheſes, have 
maintained that brutes are endowed with a ſoul eſſen- 
tially inferior to that of men; and to this ſoul ſome 
have allowed immortality, others not. And, laſtly, in a 
treatiſe publiſhed by one Bougeant a Jeſuit, entitled 4 
Philoſophical amuſement on the language of beaſts, he af- 
firms that they are animated by evil ſpirits or devils. 
The opinion of Deſcartes was probably invented, or 
at leaſt adopted, by him to defeat two great objections: 
one againlt the immortality of the ſouls of brutes, if 
they were allowed to have any; the other againſt the 
goodneſs of God, in ſuffering creatures who had never 
{:med, to be ſubjected to ſo many miſeries. The ar- 
guments in favour of it may be ſtated as follow. 1. It 
is certain, that a number of human actions are merely 
mechanical; becauſe they are done imperceptibly to the 
agent, and without any direction from the will; which 
are to be aſcribed to the impreſſion of objects and the 


fluence of the ſoul has no ſhare; of which number are 
all habits of the body acquired from the reiteration of 


ings are no better than automata. 2. There are ſome 
natural movements ſo involuntary, that we cannot re- 
ſtrain them; for example, that admirable mechaniſm 
ever on the watch to preſerve an equilibrium, when we 
ſtoop, bend, or incline our bodies in any way, and 
when we walk upon a narrow plank. 3. 'The natural 
liking for, and antipathy againſt, certain objects, which 
in children precede the power of knowing and diſeri- 
minating them, and which ſometimes in'grown perſons 
triumph. over all the efforts of reaſon ; are all pheno- 
mena to be accounted for from the wonderful mecha- 
niſm of the body, and are ſo many cogent proofs of 
that icreſiſtible influence which objects have on the hu- 
man frame. 4. Every one knows how much our paſ- 
ſions depend on the degree of motion into which the 
blood is put, and the reciprocal impreſſions cauſed by 
the animal-ſpirits between the heart and brain, that 
are ſo cloſely connected by their nerves; and if ſuch ef- 
fects may be produced by ſuch ſimple mechanical means 


any direction of the will, we are not to wonder at the 
actions of brutes being the effects only of a refined me- 
chamiſm, without thought, or perception. 5. A far- 


wonderful effects which even the ingenuity of men has 
contrived to bring about by mechanical means ; the 
androide, for inſtance, of Mr Kempell, which plays at 
cheſs, Now it is not to be queſtioned, but that the 
mechaniſm of the body of the meaneſt animal infinitely 
ſurpaſſes that of Mr Kempell's machine; and what can 
be the conſequence of this, but that the actions of that 
animal muſt be proportionably more ſurpriſing than 
thoſe of the wooden cheſs-player? 

The above is a ſhort abſtract of all the arguments 
that are brought in favour of the Carteſian ſyſtem: but 
they are evidently very far from being concluſive. They 
th deficient, in the firſt place, ar though we allow 
mem 11 the utmoſt extent the Carteſians themſelves 
can dclire, they prove only the poſſibility of brutes be- 


ing inanimate, and th 
Pal f and that the power of God actually 
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primordial diſpoſition of the machine, wherein the in- 


certain actions. In all ſuch circumſtances, human be- 


as the mere increaſe of motion in the blood, without 


ther proof will ariſe from a conſideration of the many 


Vf 
could produce ſuch and ſuch actions from inanimate Brute. 
machines; but that he actually hath done ſo, they have Too 
not the leaſt tendency to prove. In the ſecond place, 
the Carteſian argument is inſufficient, becauſe it hath 
no limits, and knows not where to ſtop; for, by the 
ſame method of arguing, every man might prove his 
neighbour to be an inanimate machine: for though e- 
very individual is conſcious of his own thoughts, he is 
not ſo of thoſe of his neighbours, and it no more ex- 
ceeds the power of God to cauſe an inanimate machine 
perform the actions of a man, than thoſe of a beaſt. 
Neither are the two objections which the hypotheſis is 
calculated to anſwer, to be at all admitted as arguments 
in its favour. They are, 1. That if we allow brutes 
to have ſouls, they muſt be immaterial, and conſequent- 
ly immortal; and, 2. It ſeems a contradiQtion to the 
goodneſs of God to think that he ſhould ſubje& inno- 
cent creatures to ſuch a multitude of evils as we ſee the 
brute creation endure in this world. The firſt of theſe 
is productive of no bad conſequences to us, though it 
ſnould be granted: and if it is ſuppoſed that the brute 
creatures are really immortal, the ſecond objection va- 
niſhes; becauſe, in the enjoyment of endleſs felicity, all 
temporary afflictions, how ſevere ſoever, mult be ſwal- 
lowed up as though they had never been. | 

As to a poſitive proof on the other ſide, viz. that 
brutes are really endowed with ſenſation and conſciouſ- 
neſs, there is undoubtedly the ſame evidence for the 
ſenſibility of brutes, that there is for that of mankind. 
We ſee brutes avoid pain as much as we do; and we 
likewiſe ſee them ſeek for pleaſure and expreſs their 
happineſs in the enjoyment of certain things by ſigns 
not at all equivocal. Therefore, though we grant the 
poſſibility of all this being the effect of mere mecha- 
niſm; yet as we are conſcious that in ourſelves fi- 

milar effects are produced by a ſentient principle, we 
have all the reaſon in the world to conclude that in 
brutes they are likewiſe derived from a principle of 
ſenſation : eſpecially ſeeing we know of no kind of me- 
chaniſm in any other part of nature that produces any 
thing like the effects juſt mentioned; and until we ſee 
that a mechaniſm of this kind does take place in ſome 
part of nature, we have no right to ſuppoſe it in any. 
As to thoſe actions of the human body in which it 
ſeems to move ſpontaneouſly, like an automaton, with- 
out the direction of the mind or will, it is almoſt ſu- 
perfluous to obſerve, that they were not performed in 
this manner originally, but required very great exer- 
tions of the will and intellectual faculty before the body 
could be brought to perform them eafily ; ſo that from 
this nothing can be inferred. Add to this, that di- 
vine revelation ſets forth to us in many places, the brute 
creation as objects of mercy; which could not be done 
without the higheſt abſurdity, if they were not really 
capable of feeling pleaſure and pain as well as we. 

The moſt rational oppoſers of the Carteſian ſcheme 
maintain, that brutes are endowed with a principle of 
ſenſation as well as we; though of an inferior nature 
to ours. Great diſputes, however, have ariſen on this 
ſubjet; ſome maintaining, that the ſoul of brutes is 
merely ſenſitive, and that they are altogether deſtitute 
of reflection and underſtanding ; others, that they not 
only reaſon, but make a better uſe of it than men do. 
That the brutes are endowed only with ſenſation, and 
totally deſtitute of all power of reflection, or even rea- 
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ſoning, is what can by no means be maintained on good 
grounds: neither can it be aſſerted that they act en- 
tirely from inſtinct, or a blind propenſity to certain 
things without knowing why or where fore. In num- 
berleſs inſtances, needleſs to be mentioned here, but 
which will readily occur to every reader, it is evident, 
that education will get the better of many of the na- 
tural inſtincts of brutes; which could never be the caſe 
were they abſolutely incapable of reaſoning. On the 
other hand, it is equally certain, that they are by no 
means capable of education in the ſame degree that men 
are; neither are the rational exertions of beaſts at all 
to be compared even with thoſe of the meaneſt ſava- 
ges. One remarkable inſtance of this is in the uſe of the 
element of fire. The moſt ſavage nations have known 
how to make this element ſubſervient to their purpoſes; 
or if ſome have been found who have been entirely igno- 
rant of its exiſtence, they have quickly learned its utes 
on ſeeing it made uſe of by others: but though many 
of the brute creatures are delighted with warmth, and 
have opportunities every day of ſeeing how fire is ſup- 
plied with fuel, and by that means preſerved, 1t never 
was known that one of them attempted to preſerve a 
fire by this means. This ſhews a ſtrange defect of ra- 
tionality, unaccountable upon any other {ſuppoſition 
than that the ſoul or ſentient principle of brutes is ſome 


how or other inferior in its nature to that of man; but 


ſtill, it is a ſentient principle, capable of perceptions 
as quick, and in many inſtances much more fo than 
our own. . 
Father Bougeant ſupports his opinion of the ſpirits 
of brute creatures being devils, in the following man- 
ner. Having proved at large that beaſts naturally have 
underſtanding, . Reaſon (ſays he) naturally inclines 
vs to believe that beaſts have a ſpiritual ſoul; and the 
only thing that oppoſes this ſentiment is, the conſe- 
quences that might be inferred from it. If brutes have 
a ſoul, that ſoul muſt be either matter or ſpirit; it muſt 
be one of the two, and yet you dare affirm neither. 
You dare not ſay it is matter, becauſe you mult then 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe matter to be capable of thinking : 
nor will you ſay that it is ſpirit, this opinion bringing 
with it conſequences contrary to the principles of reli- 
gion; and this, among others, that man would differ 
from beaſts only by the degrees of plus and minus 
which would demoliſh the very foundation of all reli- 
gion. Therefore, if I can elude all theſe conſequences; 
if I can aſſign to beaſts a ſpiritual ſou], without ſtrikin 
at the doctrines of religion; it is evident, that my ſy- 
ſtem, being moreover the moſt agreeable to reaſon, is the 
only warrantable hypotheſis. Now I ſhall, and can do 
it, with the greateſt eaſe imaginable. I even have 


means, by the ſame method, to explain many very ob- 


ſcure paſſages in the Holy Scripture, and to reſolve ſome 
very great: difficulties which are not well confuted. 
This we ſhall unfold in a more particular manner. 
Religion teaches us, that the devils, from the very 
moment they had ſinned, were reprobate, and that 
they were doomed to burn for ever in hell; but the 
church has not yet determined whether they do actually 
endure the torments to which they are condemned. It 
may then be thought that they do not yet ſuffer them, 
and that the execution of the verdict brought againſt 
them is reſerved for the day of the final judgement. — 
Now what I pretend to infer from hence is, that, till 
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doomſday comes, God, in order not to ſuffer 
legions of reprobate ſpirits to be of no uſe, 


ſerve the deſigns of his Providence, and make his hy 
nipotence to appear. Some, continuing in their natu 
ral ſtate, buſy themſelves in tempting men, in ſeduc;n, 
and tormenting them; either immediately, as Job's 
devil, and thoſe that lay hold of human bodies; or b 
the miniſtry of ſorcerers or phantoms; Theſe wicked 
ſpirits are thoſe whom the ſcripture calls the powers of 
darkneſs, or the powers of the air. God, with the 
others, makes millions of beaſts of all kinds, which 
ſerve for the uſes of men, which fill the univerſe, and 
cauſe the wiſdom and omnipotence of the Creator to 
be admired. By that means I can eafily conceive, on 
the one hand, how the devils can tempt us; and on 
the other, how beaſts can think, know, have ſenti. 
ments, and a ſpiritual ſoul, without any way ſtrikin 
at the doctrines of religion. I am no longer ſurpriſed 
to ſee them have forecaſt, memory, and judgment. 
ſhould rather have occaſion to wonder at their havin 
no more, ſince their ſon] very likely is more perfect 
than ours. But I diſcover the reaſon of this: it is he. 
cauſe, in beaſts as well as in ourſelves, the operations 
of the mind are dependent on the material organs of 
the machine to which it is united; and thoſe organs 
being groſſer and leſs perfect than in us, it follows, 
that the knowledge, the thoughts, and the other ſpi- 
ritual operations of the beaſts muſt of courſe be }c{; 
perfect than ours: And if theſe proud ſpirits know 
their own diſmal ſtate, what an humiliation muſt it he 
to them thus to ſee themſelves reduced to the condi- 
tion of beaſts! But, whether they know it or no, ſo 
ſhameful a degradation 1s ftill, with regard to them, 
the primary effect of the divine vengeance I juſt men- 
tioned ; it is an anticipated Hell. 

Having mentioned the prejudices againft this bypo- 
theſis, ſuch as particularly the pleaſure which people 
of ſenſe and religion take in beaſts and birds, eſpecially 
all ſorts of domeſtic animals; he proceeds, Do we 
love beaſts for their own ſakes? No. As they are al. 
together ſtrangers to human ſociety, they can have no 
other appointment but that of being uteful and amu- 
ſing. And what care we whether it be a devil or any 
other creature that amuſes us? The thought of it, far 
from ſhocking, pleaſes me mightily. I with gratitude 
admire the goodneſs of the Creator, who gave me ſo 
many little devils to ſerve and amuſe me. If Fam told 
that theſe poor devils are doomed to ſuffer eternal tor- 
tures, I admire God's decrees, but I have no manner 
of ſhare in that dreadful ſentence; I leave the execu- 
tion of it to the ſovereign Judge; and, notwithſtand- 
ing this, I live with my little devils as I do with a 
multitude of people, of whom religion informs me that 
a great number ſhall be damned. But the cure of a 
prejudice is not to be effected in a moment; it 15 done 
by time and reflection; give me leave then lightly to 
touch upon this difficulty, in order to obſerve a very 
important thing to you. EE 

% Perſuaded as we are that beaſts have intelligence, 
have we not all of us a thouſand times pitied them ſor 


the exceſſive evils which the majority of them are © 


poſed to, and in reality ſuffer? How unhappy is tbe 


condition of horſes! we are apt to ſay upon ſeeing f . 
whom an unmerciful carman is murdering with _—_ 


ſo many Ine 


has diſtri 
buted them through the ſevera] ſpaces of the 8 — 
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\iſerable is a dog whom they are breaking for 
3 How diſmal 7 the fate of beaſts living in 
woods! they are perpetually expoſed to the injuries of 
the weather; always ſeized with apprehenſions of be- 
coming the prey of huaters, or of ſome wilder animal ; 
forever obliged, after long fatigue, to look out for 
ſome poor inſipid food; often ſuffering cruel hunger; 
and ſubject, moreover, to illneſs and death! If men are 
ſubject to a multitude of miſeries that overwhelm them, 
religion acquaints us with the reaſon of it; viz. the 
being born ſinners. But what crimes can beaſts have 
committed by birth to be ſubjeEt to evils ſo very cruel? 
What are we, then, to think of the horrible exceſſes of 
miſeries undergone by beaſts? miſeries, indeed, far 
«cater than thoſe endured by men. This is, in any 
other ſyſtem, an incomprehenſible myſtery ; whereas 
nothing is more eaſy to be conceived from the ſyſtem 
J propoſe. The rebellious ſpirits deſerve a puniſhment 
ttill more rigorous, and happy it is for them that their 
puniſhment 18 deferred. In a word, God's goodnels is 
vindicated, man himſelf is juitified : for what right can 
we have, without neceſiity, and often in the way of 


Prute. 


beaſts, if God had not authorized us ſo to do? And 
bealts being as ſenſible as ourſelves of pain and death, 
how could a juſt and merciful God have given man that 
privilege, if they were not ſo many guilty victims of 
the divine vengeance 2 

« But hear ftill ſomething more convincing, and of 
greater conſequence : Beaſts, by nature, are extremely 
vicious. We know well that they never fin, becauſe 
they are not free; but this is the only condition want- 
ing to make them ſinners. The voracious birds and 
beaſts of prey are cruel. Many inſects of one and 
the ſame ſpecies devour one another. Cats are per- 
fidious and ungrateful; monkeys are miſchievous ; and 
dogs envious. All beaſts in general are jealous and 
revengeful to exceſs; not to mention many other vices 
we obſerve in them : and at the ſame time that they are 
by nature ſo very vicious, they have, ſay we, neither the 
liberty nor any helps to reſiſt the bias that hurries them 
into ſo many bad actions. They are, according to 
the ſchools, neceſſitated to do evil, to diſconcert the 
genera] order, to commit whatever is in nature moſt 
contrary to the notion we have of natural juſtice and 
to the principles of virtue. What monſters are theſe 
in a world originally created for order and juſtice to 
reign in? This is, in good part, what formerly per- 
ſuaded the Manicheans that there were of neceſſity two 
orders of things, one good, and the other bad; and 
that the beaſts were not the work of the good principle: 
a monſtrous error ! But how then ſhall we believe that 
beaſts came out of the hands of their Creator with qua- 
lities ſo very ſtrange? If man is ſo very wicked and 
corrupt, it is becauſe he has himſelf through fin per- 
verted the happy nature God had given him at his crea- 
tion. Of two things, then, we muſt ſay one: either 
that God has taken delight in making beaſts ſo vicious 
as they are, and of giving us in them models of what 
18 moſt ſhameful in the world ; or that they have, like 
man, original fin, which has perverted their primitive 
nature, 
The firſt of theſe propoſitions finds very difficult 
28 to the mind, and is an expreſs contradiction to 
dhe holy ſeriptures; which ſay, that whatever came out 
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of God's hands, at the time of the creation of the Brute. 


mere diverſion, to take away the, life of millions of 


B 


world, was good, yea very good. What good can 
there be in a monkey's being ſo very miſchievous, a 
dog ſo full of envy, a cat ſo malicious? But then many 
authors have pretended, that beaſts, before man's fall, 
were different from what they are now; aud that it 
was in order to puniſh man that they became ſo wicked. 
But this opinion is a mere ſuppoſition of which there 
is not the leaſt foot ſtep in Holy Scripture. It is a pi- 
tiful ſubterfuge to elude a real difficulty: this at moſt 
might be ſaid of the beaſts with whom man has a ſort 
of correſpondence ; but not at all of the birds, fiſhes, 


and inſects, which have no manner of relation to him. 


We mult then have recourſe to the ſecond propoſition, 
That the nature of beaſts has, like that of man, been 
corrupted by ſome original ſin : Another hypotheſis, 
void of foundation, and equally inconſiſtent with rea- 
ſon and religion, in all the ſyſtems which have been 
hitherto eſpouſed concerning the ſoul of beaſts. What 
party are we to take? Why, admit of my ſyſtem, and 
all 1s explained. The ſouls of: beaſts are refractory 
ſpirits which have made themſelves guilty towards God. 
The fin in beaſts is no original fin ; it is a perſonal 
crime, which has corrupted and perverted their nature 
in its whole ſubſtance ; hence all the vices and corrup- 
tion we obſerve in them, though they can be no longer 
criminal, becauſe God, by irrecoverably reprobating 
them, has at the ſame time diveſted them of their li- 
berty.” | . 
Theſe quotations contain the ſtrength of father Bou- 
geant's hypotheſis, which alſo hath had its followers ; 
but the reply to it is obvious. Beaſts, though remark- 
ably miſchievous, are not completely ſo; they are in 
many inſtances capable of gratitude and love, which 
devils cannot poſſibly be. The very ſame paſſions that 
are in the brutes, exiſt in the human nature; and if 
we choſe to argue from the exiſtence of thoſe paſſions, 
and the aſcendancy they have over mankind at ſome 
times, we may ſay with as great juſtice, that the ſouls 
of men are devils, as that the ſouls of brutes are. All 
that can be reaſonably inferred from the greater pre- 
valency of the wicked paſſions among the brutes than 
among men, 1s, that the former have leſs rationality 
than men; and accordingly it is found, that among ſa- 
vages, who exerciſe their reaſon leſs than other men, 
every ſpecies of barbarity is practiſed, without being 
thought a crime. N 
It has been much diſputed whether the brutes have 
any language whereby they can expreſs their minds to 
each other; or whether all the noiſe they make conſiſts 
only of cries inarticulate, and unintelligible even to 
themſelves. We are, however, too little acquainted 
with the intellectual faculties of theſe creatures to be 
able to determine this point. Certain it is, that their 
paſſions, when excited, are generally productive of ſome 
peculiar ery; but whether this is defigned as an ex- 
preſſion of the paſſion to others, or only a mechanical 
motion of the muſcles of the larynx occaſioned by the 
paſſion, is what we have no means of knowing. We 
may indeed, from analogy, conclude, with great rea- 
ſon, that ſome of the cries of heafts are really expreſ- 
ſions of their ſentiments ; but whether one beaſt is ca- 
pable of forming a deſign, and communicating that de- 
ſign by any kind of Pape to others, is what we 
ſubmit to the judgment of the reader, after giving the 
9 C 2 following 
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| 1 4h 80 following inſtance which among others is brought as a in the year 1 590. 


proof of it by father Bougeant. A ſparrow finding BruTvs (Stephen Junius), the diſpuiſ; + Ita 8 Pryen! 
— a neſt that a martin had juſt built, ſtanding very con- a political work intitled J guiled author of | 


e ie contra t | 
veniently for him, poſſeſſed himſelt of it. The mar- BRUYERE (John de la), a celebrated Free, ; . _ 
tin, ſeeing the uſurper in her houſe, called for help to thor, was born at Dourdan in the year wild oF 


* * 
c 


attacked the ſparrow; but the latter being covered on 
every ſide, and preſenting only his large beak at the 
entrance of the neſt, was in vulnerable, and made the 


boldeſt of them who durſt approach him repent of 


their temerity. After a quarter of an hour's combat, 
all the martins diſappeared. The ſparrow thought he 
had got the better, and the ſpectators judged that the 
martins liad abandoned their undertaking. Not in the 
leaſt. Immediately they returned to the charge; and 
each of them having procured a little of that tempered 
earth with which they make their neſts, they all at 
once fell upon the ſparrow, and incloſed him in the 
neſt to periſh there, though they could not drive him 
thence. Can it be imagined that the martins could 
have been able to hatch and concert this defign all of 


them together, without ſpeaking to each other!“ 


BRUTTII, an ancient people of Italy, inhabiting 
the country now called Calabria Ultra; different from 
the ancient Calabria, or Meſſapia, to the eait on the 
Adriatic or Ionian ſea. 

BRUTTON, a town of Somerſetſhire, in England. 
It is ſituated on the river Brew; and is a good place, 
and well inhabited. It 1s adorned with a very beauti- 


ful church; has a free ſchool, founded by Edward I.; 


and the alms-houſe or hoſpital is ſo good, that it has 
the appearance of a college. They have a woollen ma- 
nufactory of cloth and ſerges, and they are likewiſe 
noted for their malt. W. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 51. 15. 


BRUTUS, or BzrvurTe, according to the old explo- 


ded hiftory of this country by Geoffroy of Monmouth, 
was the firſt king of Britain. He 1s ſaid to have been 


the ſon of Sylvius, and he of Aſcanius the ſon of 


ZEneas, and born in Italy : killing his father by chance, 


be fled into Greece, where he took king Pandraſus 


priſoner, who kept the Trojans in ſlavery, whom he 
releaſed on condition of providing ſhips, &c. for the 
Trojans to forſake the land. Being adviſed by the 
oracle to ſail weſt beyond Gaul, he, after ſome adven- 
tures, landed at Totneſs in Devonſhire. Albion was 
then inhabited by a remnant of giants, whom Brutus 
deftroyed ; and called the iſland, after his own name, 
Britain. He built a city called New Troy, ſince Lon- 
don ; and having reigned here 24 years, at his death 
parcelled the iſland among his three ſons : Locrine had 


the middle, called Zoegria ; Camber had Wales, and 


Albanact Scotland. K | 
BRurus (Lucius Junius), the avenger of the rape of 
Lucretia, and founder of the Roman republic, flouriſhed 
509 years before Chriſt. See { Hiſtory of) Rome. 
Baurus (Marcus), the paſſionate lover of his coun- 
try, and chief conſpirator againſt Cæſar, ſlew himſelf on 


| | expel him. A thouſand martins came full ſpeed, and wrote Characters, deſcribing the manners of 116 He gue 


* . N . £ 5 a * 
imitation of Theophraſtus; which characters . 


always imaginary or general, but deſcriptiy 

well known, of A 4. of conſidefable 3 I 8 
year 1693, he was by an order of the king choſe x 
member of the French academy ; and died in the ah 
1696.— The Characters of Bruyere (ſays the = 
brated Voltaire) may juſtly be ranked among the = 
traordinary productions of this age. Antiquity fur. 
niſhes no examples of ſuch a work. A ſtyle ra " 
conciſe, and nervous; expreſſions animated and iy 
tureſque ; an uſe of language altogether new, without 
offending againit its eſtabliſhed rules, ſtruck the public 


at firſt; and the alluſions, which are crowded in almoſt 
every page, completed its ſucceſs. When La Bruyere 


ſhowed his work in manuſcript to Maleſieux, this laſt 
told him, that the book would have many readers, 


and its author many enemies. It ſomewhat ſunk in 
the opinion of men, when that whole generation whoſe 
follies it attacked were paſſed away; yet, as it con- 
tains many things applicable to all times end places, 
it is more than probable that it will never be for. 
gotten.” Age of Lewis XIV. chap. 29. 

BRUYIERS, a town of Lorrain, in Voſque, with a 
provoltſhip. E. Long. 6. 45. N. Lat. 48. 15. 

BRYANS-BR1DGE, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Clare and province of Connaught, ſeated on the ri. 
ver Shannon, eight miles north of Limeric. W. Long. 
8. 30 N Lat. 52. 34. | 

BRYANT (Sir Francis), a ſoldier, ſtateſman, and a 
poet of no inconfiderable fame in his time, was born of 
a genteel family, educated at Oxford, and afterwards 
ſpent ſome time in travelling abroad. In the year 1522, 
the 14" of Henry VIII. he attended, in a military ca- 
pacity, the earl of Surrey on his expedition to the coalt 
of Brittany; and commanded the troops in the attack 
of the town of Morlaix, which he took and burnt, For 
this ſervice he was knighted on the ſpot by the ear}, 
In 1528, he was in Spain; bat on what ſervice, is 
doubtful. In 1529, he was ſent ambaſſador to France; 
and, the year following, to Rome on account of the 
king's divorce. He had alſo been there in 1522, in the 
ſame capacity, when cardinal Woolſey's election to the 


holy ſee was in agitation, He was gentleman of the 


privy chamber to king Henry VIII. and to his ſuccel- 


ſor Edward VI. in the beginning of whoſe reign he 


marched with the protector againſt the Scots; and af. 


ter the battle of Muſſelburgh, in which he commanded 
the light horſe, was made banneret. In 1548, he wis 
appointed chief governor of Ireland, where he married 
the counteſs of Ormond. He died ſoon after, and was 


3 buried at Waterford. He wrote, 1. Songs and ſonnets; 
= N loſing the battle of Philippi, 42 years before Chriſt *. ſome of which were printed with thoſe of the earl of 
1 BrvuTvs (John Michael), a man of learning, and a Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt. Lond. 1565. 2. Let - 


polite writer, in the 16th century. He was a native of 
Venice; and, having ſtudied at Padua, ſpent great part 
of his life in travelling, and became hiſtoriographer to 
his imperial majeſty. He wrote, 1. A hiſtory of Hun- 
gary. 2. A hiſtory of Florence. 3. Notes on Horace, 
Cæſar, Cicero, &c.; and other works. He was living 


ters written from Rome concerning the king's divorce; 


manuſcript. 3. Various letters of ſtate; which Ant. 
Wood ſays he had ſeen. 4. A diſpraiſe of the life of a 
courtier, &c. Lond. 1548, 8vo. from the French of A- 
laygri, who tranſlated it from the Caſtilian language, 
in which it was originally written by Guevara. _ 


BK [ 
| NNIUS (Manuel), a Greek writer on muſic, 
| . 10 rid to „ under the elder Paleolo- 
= Bryonias gus, viz, about the year of Chriſt 1120. He wrote 
| —— three books on Harmonics; the firſt whereof is a kind 
| of commentary on Euclid, as the ſecond and third are 
on Ptolemy. He profeſſes to have ſtudied perſpicuity 
for the fake of young men. Meibomius had given the 
public expectations of a tranſlation of this work; but 
not living to complete it, Dr Wallis undertook it ; 
and it now makes a part of the third volume of his 
works, publiſhed at Oxford in three volumes folio, 1699. 


his courage, probity, and learning, was born at Ore- 
ſtia in Macedonia; where his father by rebellion pro- 
voked the emperor to ſend his general Alexis Comne- 
dus againſt him, who ordered his eyes to be pulled 
out; but being charmed with his ſon Bryennius, he 
married him to Anne Comnenus his daughter, fo fa- 
mous by her writings. When Alexis came to the 
throne, he gave Bryennius the title of Cæſar; but 
would not declare him his ſucceſſor, though ſolicited 
to it by the empreſs Irene; and was therefore ſucceeded 
by his ſon John Comnenus, to whom Bryennius beha- 
ved with the utmoſt fidehty. Being ſent, about the 
year 1137, to beſiege Antioch, he fell fick; and, re- 
turning, died at Conſtantinople. This prince wrote the 
Hiſtory of Alexis Comnenus, which he compoſed at the 
requeſt of his mother-in-law the empreſs Irene. 

_ BRYGMUS, among phyſicians, 2_ grating noiſe 
made by the gnaſhing of the teeth. 

BRYONIA, BryoNY; a genus of the ſyngeneſia. 
order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of plants. 
Species. 1. The alba, rough or white bryony with 
red flowers, is a native of dry banks under hedges in 


by impoſtors been brought into a human ſhape, and 
fhewn for mandrakes. The method practiſed by theſe 
people was to find a young thriving plant of bryony ; 
then they opened the earth all round, being careful not 
to difturb the lower fibres; and being provided with 
ſuch a mould as is uſed for making platter figures, they 


to keep it in its proper ſituation: then they filled the 
earth about the root, leaving it to grow to the ſhape 
of the mould; which in one ſummer it will do; fo that 


ſhape. The leaves of this plant are alſo impoſed on 
people for mandrake-leaves ; although there is no re- 
temblance between them, nor any agreement in quality. 
2. The africana, or African tuberous rooted bryony. 
3. The racemoſa, or bryony with a red olive-ſhaped 
fruit. Theſe are natives of warm climates; and are per- 
ennial ;. but their branches decay every winter. They 
flower in July, and in warm ſummers will perfect their 
ſceds in Britain, 4. The cretica, or ſpotted bryony of 
Crete. 5. The variegata, or American bryony with a 
variegated fruit. 6. The bonarienfis, or bryony with 
bairy palmated leaves, divided into five parts, and ob- 
tuſe ſegments. "Theſe are likewiſe natives of warm 
countries; but merit cultivation on account of the pretty 
appearance they make when the plants are full of fruit. 
Culture. The ſecond and third ſorts are to be planted 
in pots filled with freſh light earth; and in winter muſt 
be placed in the green-houſe to protect them from froſts 
and great rains, which would deſtroy them if tliey were 
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Bar ENxNIUS (Nicephorus), a prince diſtinguiſhed by 


many parts of Britain. The roots of this plant have 


tixed the mould cloſe to the root, faſtening it with wire 


if this is done in March, by September it will have the 


B U. B 


expoſed thereto, In ſummer, they may be expoſed to Bryonia 
the open air, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
water in dry weather. 'The three laſt ſorts are annual 
plants: they mult be raiſed on a hot-bed early in the 
ſpring ; and when the plants are about three inches 
high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall pot, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark. When the 
plants are grown ſo large as to ramble about on the 
ſurface of the bed, and begin to entangle with other 


— — 


plants, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger pots, and pla- 


ced in the bark- ſtove; where their branches may be 

trained to the wall, or againſt an eſpalier, that they may 

have ſun and air, which is abſolutely neceſſary for their 
producing fruit. 

Medicinal Uſes, &c. The roots of the firſt ſpecies 
are uſed in medicine. "Theſe are very large, ſometimes 
as thick as a man's thigh : their ſmell, when freſh, is 
ſtrong and diſagreeable ; the taſte nauſeouſly bitter, 


acrid, and biting ; the juice is ſo ſharp, as in a little 


time to excoriate the ſkin; in drying, they loſe great 
ni of their acrimony, and almoſt their whole ſcent. — 
ryony-root is a ſtrong irritating cathartic ; and as ſuch 
has ſometimes been ſucceſsfully exhibited in maniacal 
caſes, in ſome kinds of dropſies, and in ſeveral chronical 
diſorders, where a quick ſolntion of viſcid juices, and a 
ſudden ſtimulus on the ſolids, were required. An ex- 
tract prepared by water acts more mildly, and with 
greater ſafety, than the root in ſubſtance : given from 
half a dram to a dram, it is ſaid to prove a gentle pur- 
gative, and likewiſe to operate powerfully by urine.— 
Bryony- root, applied externally, is ſaid to be a power- 
ful diſcutient : it enters a cataplaſm for that purpoſe in 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. See PAR MAC, n*g31. 

Black BRVYONVY. See Tamvus. 

BRYUM, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia 
muſci claſs. The anthera is covered with an operculum ; 
the calyptra is ſmooth. There are 41 ſpecics, moſt of 
them natives of Britain, 

BUA, an iſland of the gulph of Venice, on the coaſt 
of Dalmatia, near the town of Trau; called likewiſe 
the Partridge-ifland, becaule frequented by thoſe birds. 

BUANES, a town of France, in Gaſcony, and in 
the dioceſe of Aire, ſeated on the river Bahus, in E. 
Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 43. 47. 

BUARCOS, a town of. Portugal, in the province of 
Beira. W. Long. 8. 5. N. Lat. 40. 3. 28 

BUBALI3S, in zoology, the trivial name of the buf- 
falo, a ſpecies of the bos. See Bos. 

BUBBLE, in philoſophy, ſmall drops or veſicles of 
any fluid filled with air; and. formed either on its ſur- 
face by an addition of more of the fluid, as in raining, 
&c.; or in its ſubſtance, by an inteſtine motion of its 
component particles. Bubbles are dilatable or com- 
preſſible, i. e. they take up more or leſs room as the in- 
cluded air is more or leſs heated, or more or leſs preſſed 
from without; and are round, becauſe the included air 
acts equally from within all around. | 

BuBBLE, in commerce, a cant term given to a kind 
of project for raiſing money on imaginary grounds, 
much practiſed in France and England in the years 
1719, 1720, and 1721, 5 

The pretence of thoſe ſchemes was the railing a ca- 
pital for retrieving, ſetting on foot, or carrying on, 
ſome promiſing and uſeful branch of trade, manufac- 
ture, machinery, or the like. To this end propoſals 


Were 
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| | | Bubo, were made out, ſhewing the advantages to be derived the third and fourth forte. 
1 _Pubon- from the undertaking, and inviting perſons to be en- BUBONOCELE, or u NIA 1ncvuinalis, in 0 Bubonoces Bucanc 
= gaged in it. The ſum neceſſary to manage the affair, gery, a tumour in the inguen, formed by a prola urs 1 — 


pſ us of Bucanee, 


the inteſtines, omentum, or both, through th — 


iy together with the profits expeQed from it, were divided 


into ſhares or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by any 
diſpoſed to adventure therein. 
Bubbles, by which the public have been tricked, are 
of two kinds, viz. 1. Thoſe which we may properly 
enough term trading-bubbles; and, 2. Stock or fund 
bubbles. The former have been of various kinds; and 
the latter at different times, as in 1719 and 1720. 
BUBO, in ornithology, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
of ſtrix. See STRIX. bh 
Bu so, or Buboe, in ſurgery, a tumour which ariſes, 


with inflammation, only in certain or particular parts 


to which they are proper, as in the arm-pits and in the 
groins. See (the Index ſubjoined to) Mepicine. 
BUBON, mACEDOXIAN PARSLEY; a genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
lants. | 
; Species. 1. The macedonicum ſends out many leaves 
from the root ; the loweſt of which grow almoſt hori- 
zontally, ſpreading near the ſurface of the ground: the 
foot · ſtalk of each leaf divides into ſeveral ſmaller ; which 
are garniſhed with ſmooth rhomb-ſhaped leaves, which 
are of a bright pale-green colour, and fawed on their 
edges. In the centre of the plant ariſes the flower- ſtem, 
which is little more than a foot high, dividing into 
many branches, each being terminated by an umbel of 
white flowers, which are ſucceeded by oblong hairy 
ſeeds. This plant, in warm countries, is biennial; the 
plants, which riſe from ſeeds, one year produce flowers, 
and ſeeds the next, and then periſh : but in Britain 
they ſeldom flower till the third or fourth year from 
the ſeed ; but whenever the plant flowers, it always 
dies. 2. The rigidus, hard or rigid ferula, is a native 
of Sicily. It is a low perennial plant, having ſhort, 
Tiff, and very narrow leaves: the flower- ſtalk riſes a 
foot high, which is terminated by an umbel of ſmall 
white flowers ; which are ſucceeded by ſmall, oblong, 
channelled ſeeds. It is a plant of little beauty or uſe, ſo 
is only cultivated for the ſake of variety. 3. The gal- 
banum, or African ferula, riſes with an upright ſtalk to 
the height of eight or ten feet, which at bottom 1s 
woody, having a purpliſh bark covered with a whitiſh 
powder that comes off when handled. The upper part 
of the ſtalk is garniſhed with leaves at every joint, the 


foot-ſtalks hal -embracing them at their baſe, and are 


ſet with leaves like thoſe of the lovage, but ſmaller, and 
of a grey colour: the top of the ſtalk is terminated by 
an umbel of yellow flowers; which are ſucceeded by 
oblong channelled ſeeds, which have a thin membrane 
or wing on their border. When any part of the plant 
is broken, there iſſues out a little thin milk of a cream 
colour, which hath a ſtrong ſcent of galbanum. 4. The 
gummiferum, with a mock chervil leaf, riſes with a lig- 
neous ſtalk about the ſame height; and is garniſhed 
with leaves at each joint, which branch out like the 
former ; but the ſmall leaves or lobes are narrow and 
indented like thoſe of baſtard hemlock. The ſtalk is 
terminated by an vmbel of ſmall yellow flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds like thoſe of the former fort. — 
Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds, and require 
the common culture of other exotic vegetables. The 


galbanum of the ſhops is ſuppoſed to be procured from 


» bed E * 
ceſſes of the peritonæum and rings of the e 


muſcles. See SURGERY, no 13, 

BUBONIUM, in botany, a ſynonime of t 

BUC (George), a learned Enpliſh N 
riſhed in the beginning of the 19. century. In . 
reign of king James I. he was made one of the gentle. 
men of his majeſty's privy-chamber, and knighted : ke 
was alſo conſtituted maſter of the revels. What he 
moſtly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by, was his writing, 1. The 


| hiſtory of the reign of Richard III.; in which he takes 
great pains to wipe off the bloody ſtains that have blot. 


ted his character, and repreſents the perſon and actions 
of that prince in a much leſs odious light than other 
hiſtorians have done. He alſo wrote, 2. A treatiſe of 
the art of revels; and, 3. a work intitled The third 
univerſitie of England. 5 


BUCANEE R, one who dries and ſmokes fleſh, or 


fiſh, after the manner of the Indians. The name was 


particularly given to the firſt French ſettlers on the 
iſland of St Domingo, whoſe ſole employment conſiſted 
in hunting bulls or wild boars, in order to ſell their 
hides and fleſh. The name has alſo been applied to 
thoſe famous piratical adventurers, chiefly Engliſh and 
French, who joined together to make depredations'on 
the Spaniards of America. Of both theſe we ſhall give 
an account. . | | 

I. The Bucaneers of St Domingo. The Spaniards 
had not been long in the poſſeſſion of the Weſt- Indies 


and the continent of America, when other nations, e- 


ſpecially the Engliſh and French, began to follow them 
there. But though the Spaniards were unable to peo- 
ple ſuch extenſive countries themſelves, they were re- 
ſolved that no others ſhould do it for them ; and there- 
fore made a moſt cruel war on all thoſe of any other na- 
tion, who attempted to ſettle in any of the Antilles or 
Caribbee Iflands. The French, however, were at laſt 
lucky enough to acquire ſome footing in the iſland of 
St Chriſtopher's ; but by the time they began to ſub- 
ſide into a regular form of government, the Spaniards 
found means to diſlodge them. Upon this the wretch- 
ed fugitives, conſidering at how great a diſtance they 
were from their mother-country, and how near to the 
iſland of Hiſpaniola or St Domingo, the northern parts 
of which were then uninhabited and full of ſwine and 
black cattle, they immediately reſolved to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of that country, in conjunction with ſeveral other 
adventurers of their own and the Engliſh nation; eſpe- 
cially as the Dutch, who now began to appear in theſe 
ſeas, promiſed to ſupply them plentifully with all kinds 
of neceſſaries they might procure, in exchange for the 
hides and tallow by hunting. 

Theſe new ſettlers obtained the name of bucaneer:, 
from their cuſtom of bucanning their beef and pork in 
order to keep it for ſale, or for their own conſumption, 
the method of which will be preſently deſcribed, But 
ſome of them ſoon grew tired of this new way of lite, 
and took to planting; while many more choſe to turn 
pirates, truſting to find, among thoſe who remained on 
ſhore, a quick ſale for all the plunder they could make 
at ſea. This new body of adventurers were called free- 


booters, from their making free prey or booty of what- 
| ever 
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ever came in their way. 
The colony now began to thrive at a great rate, by 
the cheap and eaſy manner in which the free · booters ac- 
quired the greateſt riches, and the profuſfon with which 
they diſtributed them among their old companions the 


bucaneers and planters for the meereſt trifles. This 


brought numbers of ſettlers from Old France in quality 


of indented ſervants, though they toiled rather like 


faves during the three years for which they generally 
bound themſelves. One of theſe men preſuming to re- 
preſent to his maſter, who always fixed upon a Sun- 
day for ſending him with ſkins to the port, that God 
had forbidden ſuch a practice, when he had declared, 
« Six days ſhalt thou labour, and on the ſeventh day 
ſhalt thou reſt ;? „ And I (replied the brutal buca- 
ncer) ſay to thee, Six days ſhalt thou kill bulls, and 
{trip them of their ſkins, and on the ſeventh day ſhalt 
thou carry their hides to the ſea-ſhore,” This com- 
mand was followed by blows, which ſometimes enforce 
obedience, ſometimes diſobedience to the laws of God. 

Thus the colony conſiſted of four claſſes: bucaneers; 
freebooters ; planters ; and indented ſervants, who ge- 
nerally remained with the bucaneers, or planters. And 
theſe four orders compoſed what they now began to call 
the body of adventurers. Theſe people lived together 


in a perfect harmony under a kind of democracy: every 


freeman had a deſpotic authority over his own family ; 
and every captain was a ſovereign in his own ſhip, tho? 
liable to be diſcarded at the diſcretion of the crew. 
The planters ſettled chiefty in the little iſland of 
Tortuga on the northern coaſt of Hiſpaniola: but it 
was not long before ſome of them going to the great 
iſland to hunt with the bucaneers, the reſt were ſurpri- 
ſed by the Spaniards; and all, even thoſe who had ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion in hopes of mercy, were put to 
the ſword, or hanged. | 
The next care of the Spaniards was to rid the great 
iſland of the bucaneers; and for this reaſon they aſſem- 
bled a body of 500 lance-men, who, by their ſeldom 
going fewer than 50 in a company, obtained the name 
of the Fifties from their enemies, whoſe manners and 
cultoms we ſhall now enter upon. 
The bucaneers lived in little huts built on ſome ſpots 
of cleared ground, juft large enough to dry their tkins 
on, and contain their bucanning houſes. Theſe ſpots 
they called Boucans, and the huts they dwelt in Ajoupar, 
a word which they borrowed from the Spaniards, and 
the Spaniards from the natives. Though theſe ajoupas 
lay open on all ſides, they were very agreeable to the 
hardy inhabitants, in a climate where wind and air are 
lo very deſirable things. As the bucaneers had neither 
wife nor child, they aſſociated by pairs, and mutually 
rendered each other all the ſervices a maſter could rea- 
ſonably expect from a ſervant, living together in ſo per- 
ect a community, that the ſurvivor always ſucceeded 
is deceaſed partner. This kind of union or fellowſhip 
they called /'emateloter [infailoring], and each other 
ratelst, ¶ ſailor ], whence is derived the cuſtom of gi- 
ving, at leaſt in ſome parts of the French Antilles, the 
name mateclatage ¶ ſailorage], to any kind of ſociety 
formed by private perſons for their mutual advantage. 
They behaved to each other with the greateſt juſtice 
105 openneſs of heart: it would have been a crime to 
eep any thing under lock and key; but, on the other 
» the leaſt pilfering was unpardonable, and pu- 
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niſhed with expulſion from the community. And in- Bucaneer. 
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deed there could be no great temptation to ſteal, when 
it was reckoned a point of honour, never to refuſe a 
neighbour what he wanted; and where there was ſo 
little property, it was impoſſible there ſhould be many 
diſputes. If any happened, the common friends of the 
parties at variance interpoſed, and ſoon put an end to 
the difference. 

As to laws, the bucaneers acknowledged none but 
an odd jumble of conventions made between themſelves, 
which, however, they regarded as the ſovereign rule. 
They ſilenced all objections by coolly anſwering, that it 
was not the cuſtom of the coaſt ; and grounded their 
right of acting in this manner, on their baptiſm under 
the tropic, which freed them, in their opinion, from 
all obligations antecedent to that marine ceremony. 
The governor of Tortuga, when that iſland was again 
ſettled, though appointed by the French court, had 
very little authority over them ; they contented them- 
ſelves with rendering him from time to time ſome ſlight 
homage. They had in a manner entirely ſhaken off 
the yoke of religion, and thought they did a great deal 
in not wholly forgetting the God of their fathers. We 
are ſurpriſed to meet with nations, among whom it is a 
difficult matter to diſcover any trace of a religious wor- 
ſnip: and yet it is certain, that had the bucaneers of 
St Domingo been perpetuated on the ſame footin 
they ſubliſted at the time we are ſpeaking of, the third 


. or fourth generation of them would have as little reli- 


gion as the Caffres and Hottentots of Africa, or the 


Topinambous and Cannibals of America. 


They even laid aſide their ſurnames, and aſſumed 
nick-names, or martial names, moſt of which have con- 
tinued in their families to this day. Many, however, 
on their marrying, which ſeldom happened till they 
turned planters, took care to have their real ſurnames 


inſerted in the marriage- contract; and this practice 


ave occaſion to a proverb, ſtill current in the French 
Antilles, A man is not to be known till he takes a wife. 
Their dreſs confiſted of a filthy greaſy ſhirt, dyed with 
the blood of the animals they killed; a pair of trouſers 
ſtill more naſty; a thong of leather by way of belt, to 
which they hung a caſe containing ſome Dutch knives, 


and a kind of very ſhort ſabre called Manchette ; a hat 


without any brim, except a little flap on the front to 
take hold of it by; and ſhoes of hogſkin all of a piece. 
Their guns were four feet and a half in the barrel, and 
of a bore to carry balls of an ounce. Every man had 
his contract ſervants, more or fewer according to his a- 
bilities; beſides a pack of 20 or 30 dogs, among which 
there was always a couple of beagles. Their chief 
employment at firſt was ox-hunting; and, if at any 
time they chaſed a wild bog, it was rather for paſtime, 
or to make proviſion for a feaſt, than for any other ad- 
vantage. But, in proceſs of time, ſome of them be- 
took themſelves entirely to hunting of hogs, whoſe fleſh 
they bucanned in the following manner: Firſt, they cut 
the fleſh into long pieces, an inch and an half thick, 
and ſprinkled them with falt, which they rubbed off 
after 24 hours. Then they dried theſe pieces in ſtoves 
over the fire made of the ſkin and bones of the beaſt, 
till-they grew as hard as a board, and aſſumed a deep 


brown colour. Pork prepared in this manner will keep 


in caſks a twelvemonth and longer; and when (ſteeped 
but a little while in lukewarm water, become plump 
aud 
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Bucaneer. and roſy, and yield moreover a moſt grateful ſmell, ei- 


it, an 


ther broiled or boiled, of otherwiſe dreſſed, enough to 
tempt the moſt languid appetite and pleaſe the moſt 
delicate palate, Thoſe who hunt the wild boar, have of 
late been called ſimply hunters. 

In hunting, they ſet out at day-break, preceded by 
the beagles, and followed by their ſervants with the reſt 
of the Town ; and as they made it a point never to balk 
their beagles, they were often led by them over the 
molt frightful precipices, and through places which any 
other mortal would have deemed abſolutely impaſſable. 
As ſoon as the beagles had rouſed the game, the reſt of 
the dogs ſtruck up and ſurrounded the beaſt, ſtopping 


could get near enough to ſhoot it; in doing this, he 
commonly aimed at the pit of the breaſt ; when the 
beaſt fell, he hamſtrung it, to prevent its riſing again. 
But it has ſometimes happened that the creature, not 
wounded emough to tumble to the ground, has run fu- 
riouſly at his purſuer, and ripped him open. But, in 
in general, the bucancer ſeldom miſſed his aim; and 
when he did, was nimble enough to get up the tree be- 
hind which he had the precaution to place himſelf. 
What is more ; ſome of them have been ſeen to over- 
take the Peat in chace, and hamſtring it without any 
further ceremony. 

As ſoon as the prey was half ſkinned, the maſter cut 
out a large bone, and ſucked the marrow for breakfaſt. 
The reſt he left to his ſervants, one of whom always re- 
mained behind to finiſh the ſkinning, and bring the ſkin 
with a choice piece of meat for the huntſmens dinner. 
They then continued the chace till they had killed as 
many beaſts as there were heads in the company. The 
maſter was the laſt to return to the boucan, loaded 
like the reſt with a ſkin and a piece of meat. Here 
the bucaneers found their tables ready: for every one 
had his ſeparate table; which was the firſt thing, any 
way fit for the purpoſe, that came in their way, a ſtone, 
the trunk of a tree, and the like. 


even potatoes or bananas, unleſs they found them ready 
to their hands, When this did not happen, the fat and 
lean of the game, taken alternately, ſerved to ſupply 
the place. A little pimento, and the ſqueeze of an o- 


range, their only ſauce ; contentment, peace of mind, 


a good appetite, and abundance of mirth, made every 
thing agreeable. Thus they lived and ſpent their time, 
till they had completed the number of hides for which 
they had agreed with the merchants ; which done, they 
carried them to Tortuga, or ſome port of the great 
iſland. ö 

As the bucaneers uſed much exerciſe, and fed only 
on fleſh meat, they generally enjoyed a good ſtate of 
health, They were indeed ſubje& to fevers, but either 


| ſuch as laſted only a day, and left no ſenſible impreſ- 


ſion the day following; or little flow fevers, which did 
not hinder them from action, and were of courſe fo 
little regarded, that it was uſual with the patient, when 
aſked how he did, to anſwer, 4 Very well, nothing 
ails me but the fever,” It was impoſſible, however, 
they ſhould not ſuffer conſiderably by ſuch fatigues un- 
der a climate, to the heat of which few of them had 
been early enough inured. Hence the moſt conſiderate 
among them, after they had got money enough for 
that purpoſe, turned planters, The reſt ſoon ſpent the 


% 
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keeping a conſtant barking till the bucaneer 


No table-cloth, no 
| napkin, no bread or wine, graced their board; not 
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fraits of their labour in taverns and tipplin -houſes 


and many bad ſo habituated themſelves to this kind of — 


life, as to become incapable of any other. Nay, ther 


have been inſtances of young men, who having early 


embarked through neceſity in this painful and dange. 


rous profeſſion, perſiſted in it afterwards, merely thro' 
a principle of libertiniſm, rather than return to France 
and take poſſeſſion of the moſt plentiful fortunes, 
Such were the bucaneers of St Domingo, and ſuch 
their ſituat ion, when the Spaniards undertook to extir. 
pate them. And at firſt they met with great ſucceſs ; 
for as the bucaneers hunted ſeparately, every one . 
tended by his ſervants, they were eaſily furpriſed. 
Hence the Spaniards killed numbers, and took many 
more, whom they condemned to a moſt cruel ſlavery, 
But whenever the bucaneers had time to put themſelves 
into a ſtate of defence, they fought like lions, to avoid 
falling into the hands of a nation from whom the 
were ſure to receive no quarter; and by this means the 
often eſcaped : nay, there are many inſtances of ſingle 
men fighting their way 3 numbers. Theſe dan. 
gers, however, and the ſucceſs of the Spaniards in dif. 
covering their boucans, where they uſed to ſurpriſe and 
cut the throats of them and their ſervants in their ſleep, 
engaged them to cohabit in greater numbers, and even 


to act offenſively, in hopes that by ſo doing they | 


might at laſt induce the Spaniards to let them live in 
peace. But the fury with which they behaved when- 
ever they met any Spaniards, ſerved only to make their 
enemies more intent on their deſtruction; and aſſiſtance 
coming to both parties, the whole iſland was turned in- 


to a ſlaughter-houſe, and ſo much blood ſpilt on both 
ſides, that many places, on account of the carnage of 


which they had been the theatres, were intitled, of the 
maſſacre : ſuch as the hill of the maſſacre; the plain of 


the maſſacre; the valley of the maſſacre ; which names 


they retain to this day. 

At length the Spaniards grew tired of this way of 
proceeding, and had recourſe to their old method of 
ſurpriſe, which againſt enemies of more courage than 
vigilance was like to ſucceed better. 'This put the bu- 
caneers under a neceſſity of never hunting but in large 
parties, and fixing their boucans in the little iſlands on 
the coaſt, where they retired every evening. This expe- 
dient ſucceeded; and the boucans, by being more fixed, 
ſoon acquired the air and conſiſtency of little towns. 

When the bucaneers had once fixed themſelves, as 
related, each boucan ordered ſcouts every morning to 
the higheſt part of the iſland, in order to reconnottre 


the coaſt, and ſee if any Spaniſh parties were abroad. 


If no enemy appeared, they "appointed a place and 
hour of rendezvous in the evening, and were never ab- 


ſent if not killed or priſoners. When therefore any one 


of the company was miſſing, it was not lawful for the 
reft to hunt again till they had got intelligence of him if 
taken, or avenged his death if killed. 5 
Things continued in this ſituation for a long time, 
till the Spaniards made a general hunt over the whole 
iſland; and by deſtroying their game, put the bucaneer3 
under a neceſſity of betaking themſelves to another 
courſe of life. Some of them turned planters; and 
thereby increaſed ſome of the French ſettlements on the 
coaſt, and formed others. The reſt, not reliſhing ſo 
confined 'and regular a life, entered among the free- 


booters, who thereby became a very powerful body- 
| | France, 
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| « France, who had hitherto diſclaimed for her ſubjects 
— theſe rufſians whoſe ſucceſſes were only temporary, ac- 


themſelves into ſettlements z and took proper meaſures 
ge the ar- for their government and defence *. 

ice st Do- The hunting both of the bull and boar is at this day 
110. carried on, and proves of conſiderable importance. 
| That of the former furniſhes France with the fineſt 
hides brought from America. 'The bucaneers put the 
| hides in packs which they call loads, mixing together 
ge: hides of full grown bulls, of young bullocks, and of 
DG Cn. (os. Each of theſe loads is compoſed of two bull- 
| hides, or of an equivalent; that 1s to ſay, either of two 
real bull-hides, or of one bull-hide and two, cow- 
hides, or of four cow-hides, or of three young bu]- 
Jocks hides ; three bullocks hides being reckoned equi- 
valent to two full-grown bulls hides, and two cows 
hides equivalent to one bull's hide. Theſe bulls they 
commonly call xen in France, though they be not 
gelt. Each load is commonly ſold for fix pieces of 
eight rials, which is a Spaniſh coin, the French coin 
being but little current, or not at all, in the iſland of 
St Domingo. 

The boar meat bucanned in the manner abovemen- 
tioned is ſold by the bundle or pack, weighing com- 
monly 60 pounds, at the rate of fix pieces of eight per 
pack. The palmetto leaves ſerve to pack it up in; but 
their weight is deduQed, ſo that there muſt be in each 
pack 60 pounds of net fleſh. Theſe bucaneers have al- 
ſo a great trade of the lard of boars, which they melt, 
and gather in large pots called potiches, This lard, 
which is called mantegrua, is alſo ſold for about eight 
pieces of eight per pot. There 1s a great trade, and a 
great conſumption of each of theſe merchandizes in the 
French ſettlements of the iſland of St Domingo, and 
in thoſe of Tortuga: beſides which, they uſed to ſend 
great quantities of them to the Antilles, and even into 
the continent of French America. There is alfo a great 
deal of it ſold for the ſupport of the crews of the ſhips 
that come from France for trading, or which the pri- 
vateers of Tortuga fit out for cruiling againſt the Spa- 
niards, | 
The Spaniards, who have large ſettlements in the 
iſſand of St Domingo, have alſo their bucaneers there, 
whom they call matadores or monteros, Their chace 
bas ſomething noble, which ſavours of the Spaniſh 
pride : the huntſman being on horſeback, uſes the lance 
to {trike the bull, thinking it beneath his courage to 


have driven it into ſome ſavannah or meadow, in which 
the maſter waits for them on horſeback; armed with two 
lances, that matadore goes and hamſtrings it with the 
firſt lance, the head of which is made like a creſcent or 
half-moon, and extremely ſharp, and kills it afterwards 
with the other lance, which is a common one. This 
chace is very agreeable ; the huntſman making com- 
monly, in order to attack the bull, the ſame turns and 
the ſame ceremonies which are practiſed in thoſe feſti- 
vals fo famous in Spain, wherein the greateſt lords ex- 
poſe themſelves ſometimes to the view of the people, to 
make them admire their dexterity and intrepidity, in 
attacking thoſe furious animals: but then it is a very 
dangerous chace; thoſe bulls, in their fury, often run- 


ning directly againſt the huntſman, who may think 
Vor. II. - | 
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himſelf very happy if he comes off only with the Joſs Bucancers. 


knowledged them, however, as ſoon as they formed 


ſhoot him at a diſtance. When the ſervants, who are 
on foot, have diſcovered the beaſt, and with their dogs 
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of his horſe, and if he himſelf is not mortally wounded. 

The Spaniards dreſs their hides like the French, who 
have learned it from them; and theſe hides being car- 
ried to the Havannah, a famous harbour in the iſland 
of Cuba, are part of the trade of that celebrated town. 

The flota and the galleons ſcarce ever fail touching 
there, on their return from Vera Cruz and Porto Bello, 
and load there thoſe hides which they carry into Spain, 
where they are ſold for Havannah hides, the moſt eſteem- 
ed of any that are brought from America into Europe, 

II. BucAxEERAS, the Pirates. Before the Engliſh had h 
made any ſettlement at Jamaica, and the French at St Payna!'s 
Domingo, ſome pirates of both nations, who have fince 7075 of the 
been ſo much diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pucaneers, 18 
had driven the Spaniayds out of the ſmall iſland of 
Tortuga ; and, fortifying themſelves there, had with 
an amazing intrepidity made excurſions againſt the 
common enemy. They formed themſelves 1hto ſmall 
companies, conſiſting of 50, 100, or 150 men each. A. 
boat, of a greater or ſmaller ſize, was their only arma- 
ment: Here they were expoſed night and day to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, having ſcarce room enough 
to lie down. A love of abſolute independence, the great- 
eſt bleſſing to thoſe who are not proprietors of land, 
rendered them averſe from thoſe mutual reſtraints which 
the members of ſociety impoſe upon themſelves for 
the common good ; ſome of them choſe to ſing, while 
others were deſirous of going to ſleep. As the autho-. 
rity they had conferred on their captain was confined 
to his giving orders in battle, they lived in the greateſt _ 
confuſion. Like the ſavages, having no apprehenſion of 
want, nor any care to preſerve the: neceſſaries of life, 
they were conſtantly expoſed to the ſevereſt extremities 
of hunger and thirſt. But deriving, even from their very 
diſtreſſes, a courage ſuperior to every danger, the fight 
of a ſhip tranſported them to a degree of frenzy. They 
never deliberated on the attack, but it was their cuſtom 
to board the ſhip as ſoon as poſſible. The ſmallneſs of 
their veſſels, and the {kill they ſhewed in the manage- 5 
ment of them, ſcreened them from the fire of the greater 
ſnips; and they preſented only the fore part of their 
little veſſels filled with fuſileers; who fired at the port- 
holes with ſo much exactneſs, that it entirely con- 
founded the moſt experienced gunners. As ſoon as they 
threw out the grappling, the largeſt veſſel ſeldom eſca- 
ped them. | 

In caſes of extreme neceſſity, they attacked the peo- 
ple of every nation, but fell upon the Spaniards at all 
times. They thought that the cruelt ies the latter had ex- 
erciſed on the intabitants of the new world juſtiſied the 
implacable averſion they had ſworn againſt them. But 
this was heightened by a perſonal pique, from the mor- 
tification they felt in ſeeing themſelves debarred from 
the privilege of hunting and fiſhing, which they conſi- 
dered as natural rights. Such were their principles of 
Juſtice and religion, that, whenever they embarked on 
any expedition, they uſed to pray to heaven for the 
ſucceſs of it; and they never came back from the plun- 
der, but they couſtantly returned thanks to God for 
their victory. | 

The ſhips that failed from Europe into America ſel- 
dom tempted their avidity. The merchandiſe they con- 
tained would not eaſily have been ſold, nor been very pro- 
fitable to theſe barbarians in thoſe early times. They al- 
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Bucaneers. ways waited for them on their return, when they were 
certain that they were laden with gold, ſilver, jewels, and 
all the valuable productions of the new world. It they 
met with a ſingle ſhip, they never failed to attack her. 
As to the fleets, they followed them, till they ſailed out 
of the gulph of Bahama; and as ſoon as any one of the 
veſſels was ſeparated by accident from the reſt, it was 
taken. The Spaniards, who trembled at the approach 
of the bucaneers, whom they called devils, immediately 
ſurrendered. Quarter was granted, if the cargo proved 
to be a rich one; if not, all the priſoners were thrown 
into the ſea. | 

The bucaneers, when they had got a conſiderable , 
booty, at firſt held their rendezvous at the iſland of 
Tortuga, in order to divide the ſpoil; but afterwards 
the French went to St Domingo, and the Engliſh to 


Jamaica. Each perſon, holding up his hand, ſolemnly 


proteſted that he had ſecreted nothing of what he had 
taken. If any one among them was convicted of per- 
Jury, a caſe that ſeldom happened, he was left, as ſoon 
as an opportunity offered, upon ſome deſert iſland, as a 
traitor unworthy to hve in ſociety. Such brave men 
among them as had been maimed in any of their expe- 
ditions, were firft provided for. If they had loſt a hand, 
an arm, a leg, or a foot, they received 261. An eye, 
a finger, or a toe, loſt in fight, was valued only at 
half the above ſum. The wounded were allowed 2s. 6d. 
a-day for two months, to enable them. to have their 
wounds taken care of. If they had not money enough 
to anſwer theſe ſeveral demands, the whole company 
were obliged to engage in ſome freſh expedition, and to 
continue it till they had acquired a ſufficient ſtock to 
enable them to ſatisfy ſuch honourable contracts. 

After this act of juſtice and humanity, the remainder 
of the booty was divided into as many ſhares as there 
were bucaneers. The commander could only lay claim 
to a ſingle ſhare as the reſt; but they complimented 
him with two or three, in proportion as he had acquit- 
ted himſelf to their ſatisfaction. Favour never had any 
influence in the diviſion of the booty; for every ſhare 
was determined by lot. Inſtances of ſuch rigid juſtice 
as this are not eaſily met with; and they extended even 
to the dead. Their ſhare was given to the man who was 
known to be their companion when alive, and therefore 
their heir. If the perſon who had been killed had no 
intimate, his part was ſent to his relations whea they 
were known. If there were no friends or relations, it 
was diſtributed in charity to the poor and to churches, 
which were to pray for the perſon in whoſe name theſe 
benefactions were given. 

When theſe duties had been complied with, they 
then indulged themſelves in all kinds of profuſion. Un- 
bounded licentiouſneſs in gaming, wine, women, every 
kind of debauchery, was carried to the utmoſt pitch of 
exceſs, and was ſtopt only by the want which ſuch pro- 
fuſions brought on. Thoſe men who were enriched with 
ſeveral millions, were in an inſtant totally ruined, and 
deſtitute of clothes and proviſions. They returned to 

ſea; and the new ſupplies they acquired were ſoon la- 
viſhed in the ſame manner. 
The Spaniſh colonies, flattering themſelves with the 
hopes of ſeeing an end to their miſeries, and reduced 
almoſt to deſpair in finding themſelves a perpetual prey 
to theſe ruffians, grew weary of navigation. They gave 
up all the power, conveniences, and fortune, which 
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roads, than ſail in the latitudes which belonged to 


happy ſufferers ſeemed to rouze him and call upon him 


diately boarded it. Montbar, with a ſabre in his hand, 


againſt whom he had ſworn a conſtant and deadly 
| hatred. 8 5 
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their connections procured them, and formed them. 
ſelves almoſt into ſo many diſtin and ſeparate ſtates 
They were ſenſible of the inconveniences ariſing from 
ſuch a conduct, and avowed them; but the dread of 
falling into the hands of rapacious and ſavage men, had 
greater influence over them, than the dictates of ho. 
nour, intereſt, and policy. This was the riſe of that 
ſpirit of inactivity which continues to this time. 
This deſpondency ſerved only to increaſe the bold. 
neſs of the bucaneers. As yet they had only appeared 
in the Spaniſh ſettlements, in order to carry off ſome 
proviſions when they were in want of them. They no 
ſooner found their captures begin to diminiſh, than 
they determined to recover by land what they had loſt 
at ſea. The richeſt and moſt populous countries of the 
continent were plundered and laid waſte. The culture 
of lands was equally neglected with navigation; and 
the Spaniards dared no more appear in their public 


Bucaneer, 
— 


them. 

Among the bucaneers who ſignalized themſelves in 
this new ſpecies of excurſions, Moatbar, a gentleman of 
Languedoc, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. Having 
by chance, in his infancy, met with a circumſtantial ac- 
count of the cruelties practiſed in the conqueſt of the 
new world, he conceived an averſion which he carried to 
a degree of frenzy againſt that nation which had com- 
mitted ſuch enormities. The enthuſiaſm this ſpirit of 
humanity worked him up to, was turned into a rage more 
cruel than that of religious fanaticiſm, to which ſo ma- 
ny victims had been ſacrificed. The names of theſe un- 


for vengeance. He had heard ſome account of the bu- 
caneers, who were ſaid to be the moſt inveterate enemies 
to the Spaniſh name : he therefore embarked on board 
a ſhip, in order to join them. 

In the paſſage, they met with a Spaniſh veſſel; at- 


tacked it; and, as it was uſual in thoſe times, imme- 


fell upon the enemy; broke through them; and, hurry- 
ing twice from one end of the ſhip to the other, levelled 
every thing that oppoſed him. When he had compelled 
the enemy to ſurreader, leaving to his companions the 
happineſs of dividing fo rich a booty, he contented 
himfelf with the ſavage pleaſure of contemplating the 
dead bodies of the Spaniards, lying in heaps together, 


Freſh opportunities ſoon occurred, that enabled him 
to exert this ſpirit of revenge, without extinguiſhing it. 
The ſhip he was in arrived at the coaſt of St Domin- 
go; where the bucaneers on land immediately applied 
to barter ſome proviſions for brandy. As the articles 
they offered were of little value, they alleged in excuſe, 
that their enemies had over-run the country, laid waſte 
their ſettlements, and carried off all they could.“ Why 
(replied Montbar) do you tamely ſuffer ſuch inſults: 
& Neither do we (anſwered they in the ſame tone): 
the Spaniards have experienced what kind of men ve 
are, and have therefore taken advantage of the time 
when we were engaged in hunting. But we are going 
to join ſome of our companions, who have been ſtu 
more ill-treated than we; and then we ſhall have warm 
work.” 4 If you approve of it (anſwered Montbar) 
I will head you, not as your commander, bul 5 
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nacaneers. foremoſt to expoſe myſelf to danger.” The bucaneers, 
ER perceiving from his appearance that he was ſuch a man 
as they wanted, cheerfully accepted his offer. The ſame 
day they overtook the enemy, and Montbar attacked 
them with an impetuolity that aſtoniſhed the braveſt. 
Scarce one Spaniard eſcaped the effects of his fury. 
The remaining part of his life was equally diſtinguiſhed 
as on this day. The Spaniards ſuffered ſo much from 
him, both by land and at ſea, that he acquired the name 
of the Exterminator. | | 

His ſavage diſpoſition, as well as that of the other 
hncaneers who attended him, having obliged the Spa- 
niards to confine themſelves within their ſettlements, 
theſe free-booters reſolved to attack them there. This 
new method of carrying on the war required ſuperior 
forces, and their aſſociations in conſequence became 
more numerous. The firſt that was conſiderable, was 


ſands of Olones the place of his birth. From the ab- 
je& ſtare of a bondſman, he had gradually raifed him- 
ſelf to the command of two canoes, with 22 men. With 
theſe he was ſo ſucceſsful, as to take a Spaniſh frigate 
on the coaſt of Cuba. He then repaired to the Port- au- 
Prince, in which were four ſhips, fitted out purpoſely 
to ſail in purſuit of him. He took them, and threw all 
the crew into the ſea, except one man, whom he ſaved, 
in order to ſend him with a letter to the governor of 
the Havannah, acquainting him with what he had done, 
and aſſuring him that he would treat in the ſame man- 
ner all the Spaniards that ſhould fall into his hands, 
not excepting the governor himſelf, if he ſhould be fo 
fortunate as to take him. After this expedition,. he 
ran his canoes and prize-ſhips aground, and failed with 
his frigate only to the iſland of Tortuga. | 
Here he met with Michael de Baſco, who had 
diſtinguiſned himſelf by having taken, even under 
the cannon of Porto-Bello, a Spaniſh ſhip eſtimated 
at 218,500/. and by other actions equally brave and 
daring. 'Theſe two gave out, that they were going to 
embark together on an expedition equally glorious and 
profitable; in conſequence of which they ſoon collected 
together 440 men. This body of men, the moſt nu- 
merous the bucaneers had yet been able to muſter, 
ſailed to the bay of Venezuela, which runs up into the 
country for the ſpace of 50 leagues. The fort that was 
built at the entrance of it for its defence, was taken; the 
cannon were nailed up; and the whole garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of 250 men, put to death. They then reimbark- 


of the lake of the ſame name, at the diſtance of ten 
leagues from its mouth. This city, which had become 
Houriſhing and rich by its trade in ſkins, tobacco, and 
c0092a, was deſerted. The inhabitants had retired with 
their effects to the other ſide of the bay. If the buca- 
ncers had not loſt a fort night in riot and debauch, they 


the lake, every thing that the inhabitants had ſecreted 
to ſecure it from being plundered. On the contrary, 
they met with fortifications lately erected, which they 
lad the uſeleſs ſatisfaction of making themſelves maſters 
of, at the expence of a great deal of blood; for the in- 
habitants had already removed at a diitance the moſt 


diſappointment, they ſet fire to Gibraltar. Maracaybo 
would have ſhared the ſame fate, had it not been ran- 
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formed by Lolonois, who derived his name from the 


ed; and came to Maracaybo, built on the weſtern coaſt 


raiſe the ſiege, when a lucky accident happened- that 


would have found at Gibraltar, near the extremity of 


valuable part of their property. Exaſperated at this 
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ſomed. Beſides the ſam they received for its ranſom, Bucareers. 
they alſo carried off with them all the crofles, pictures, 
and bells of the churches; intending, as they ſaid, to 
build a chapel in the iſland of Tortuga, and to conſe- 
crate this part of their ſpoils to ſacred purpoſes. Such 
was the religion of theſe barbarous people, who could 
make no other offering to heaven than that which aroſe 
from their robberies and plunder. _ : 

While they were idly diſſipating the ſpoils they had 
made on the coaſt of Venezuela, Morgan, the moit re- 
nowned of the Engliſh bucaneers, failed from Jamaica 
to attack Porto- Bello. His plan of operations was ſo 
well contrived, that he ſurpriſed the city, and took it 
without oppoſition. E | 

The conqueſt of Panama was an object of much 
greater importance. To ſecure this, Morgan thought 
it neceſſary to ſail in the latitudes of Cofta-Ricca, to 
procure ſome guides in the iſland of St Catherine's, 
where the Spaniards confined their malefactors. This 
place was ſo itrongly fortified, that it ought to have held 
out for ten years againſt a conſiderable army. Notwith- 
landing this, the governor, on the firſt appearance of the 
pirates, {ent privately to concert meaſures how he might 
ſurrender himſelf without incurring the imputation of 
cowardice. The reſult of this conſultation was, that Mor- 
gan, in the night-time, ſhould attack a fort at ſome di- 
ſtance, and the governor ſhould ſally out of the citadel to 
defend a poſt of ſo much conſequence; that the aſſailants 
ſhould then attack him in the rear, and take him priſoner, 
which would conſequently occaſion a ſurrender of the 


place. It was agreed that a ſmart firing ſhould be kept 


on both ſides, without doing miſchief to either. This 
farce was admirably carried on. The Spaniards, with- 
out being expoſed to any danger, appeared to have done 
their duty; and the bucaneers, after having totally de- 
moliſhed the fortifications, and put on board their veſſels 
a prodigious quantity of warlike ammunitions which 
they found at St Catherine's, ſteered their courſe to- 
wards the river Chagre, the only channel that was open 
to them to arrive at the place which was the object of 
their utmoſt wiſhes. | | 
At the entrance of this conſiderable river, a fort was 
built upon a ſteep rock, which the waves of the ſea con- 
ſtantly beat againſt. This bulwark, very difficult of 
acceſs, was defended by an officer whoſe extraordinary 
abilities were equal to his courage, and by a garriſon 
that deſerved ſuch a commander. The bucaneers, for 
the firſt time, here met with a reſiſtance that could only 


be equalled by their perſeverance: it was a doubtful 


point, whether they would ſucceed, or be obliged to 


proved favourable to their glory and their fortune, The 
commander was killed, and the fort accidentally took 
fire: the beſiegers then taking advantage of this double 


calamity, made themſelves maiters of the place. 


Morgan left his veſſels at anchor, with a ſufficient 
number of men to guard them; and failed up the river 
in his ſloops for 33 miles, till he came to Cruces, where 
it ceaſes to be navigable. He then proceeded by land 
to Panama, which was only five Jeagues diſtant. Upon 
a large and extenhve plain that was before the city, he 
met with a conſiderable body of troops, whom he put 
to flight with the greateſt eafe, and entered into the 
city, which was now abandoned. Here were found 
prodigious treaſures concealed in the wells and caves. 
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boats that were left aground at low water; and in the 
neighbouring foreſts were alſo found ſeveral rich de- 
olits. 

Having burnt the city, they ſet ſail with a great 
number of priſoners, who were ranſomed a few days 
after; and came to the mouth of the Chagre with a 
prodigious booty. 

In 1603, an expedition of the greateſt conſequence 
was formed by Van Horn, a native of Oltend, but wha 
had ſerved all his life among the French. His intre- 
pidity would never let him ſuffer the leaſt ſigns of co- 
wardice among thoſe who aſſociated with him. In the 
heat of an engagement, he went about his ſhip ; ſuc- 
ceſſively obſerved his men; and immediately killed thoſe 
who ſhrank at the ſudden report of a piſtol, gun, or 
cannon. This extraordinary diſcipline had made him 
become the terror of the coward, and the idol of the 
brave. In other reſpects, he readily ſhared with the 
men of ſpirit and bravery the immenſe riches that were 
acquired by ſo truly warlike a diſpoſition. When he 
went upon theſe expeditions, he generally failed in his 
frigate, which was his own property. But theſe new 
deſigns requiring greater numbers to carry them into ex- 
ecution, he took to his aſſiſtance Grammont, Godfrey, 
and Jonque, three Frenchmen diſtinguiſned by their 
exploits; and Lawrence de Graff, a Dutchman, who 
had ſignalized himſelf ſtill more than they. Twelve 
hundred bucaneers joined themſelves to theſe famous 
commanders, and failed in fix veſſels for Vera Cruz. 

The darkneſs of the night favoured their landing, 
which was effected at three leagues from the place, 
where they arrived without being diſcovered. The go- 
vernor, the fort, the barracks, and the poſts of the great- 
eſt conſequence; every thing, in ſhort, that could oc- 
caſion any reſiſtance, was taken by the break of day. 
All the citizens, men, women, and children, were ſhut 
up in the churches, whither they had fled for ſhelter. 
At the door of each church were placed barrels of gun- 
powder to blow up the building. A bucaneer, with a 
lighted match, was to ſet fire to it upon the leaſt ap- 
pearance of an inſurrection. 

While the city was kept in ſuch terror, it was eaſily 
pillaged; and after the bucaneers had carried off what 
was molt valuable, they made a propoſal to the citizens 
who were kept priſoners in the churches, to ranſom their 
lives and liberties by a contribution of 437,500/. Theſe 
unfortunate people, who had neither ate nor drank for 
three days, cheerfully accepted the terms that were of- 
fered them. Half of the money was paid the ſame 
day: the other part was expected from the internal 
parts of the country; when there appeared on an emi- 
nence a conſiderable body of troops advancing, and near 
the port a fleet of 17 ſhips from Europe. At the fight 
of this armament, the bucaneers, without any marks of 
ſurprize, retreated quietly, with 1500 ſlaves they had 
carried off with them as a trifling indemnification for 
the reſt of the money they expected, the ſettling of 
which they referred to a more favourable opportunity. 

Their retreat was equally daring. They boldly failed 
through the midſt of the Spaniſh fleet; which let them 
paſs without firing a ſingle gun, and were in fact rather 
afraid of being attacked and beaten, 'The Spaniards 
would not probably have eſcaped ſo eaſily, and with 
no other inconvenience but what aroſe from their fears, 
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Bucaueers. Some valuable commodities were alſo taken upon the 
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being too common, and too weighty for its current 


0 
if the veſſels of the pirates had not been laden with ſil. B 
ver, or if the Spaniſh fleet had been freighted with an : 
other effects but ſuch merchandiſe as were little valued 
by theſe pirates. 

A year had ſcarce elapſed fince their return from 
Mexico, when on a ſudden they were all ſeized with 
the rage of going to plunder the country of Peru. It 
is probable, that the hope of finding greater treaſures 
upon a ſea little frequented, than on. one long expoſed 
to piracies of this kind, was the cauſe of this expedi- | 
tion. But it is ſomewhat remarkable, that both the 
Engliſh and French, and the particular affociations of 
theſe two nations, had projected this plan at the ſame 
time, without any communication, intercourſe, or de- 
ſign of acting in coneert, with each other. About 
4000 men were employed in this expedition. Some of 
them came by Terra- Firma, others by the ſtreights of 
Magellan, to the place that was the object of their 
wiſhes, If the intrepidity of theſe barbarians had been 
directed, under the influence of a ſkilful and reſpeQable 
commander, to one ſingle uniform end, it is certain that 
they would have deprived the Spaniards of this impor- 
tant colony. But their natural character was an invin- 
cible obſtacle to fo rare an union; for they always form- 
ed themſelves into ſeveral diſtin& bodies, ſometimes 
even ſo few in number as ten or twelve, who acted to- 
gether, or ſeparated, as the moſt trifling caprice direc- 
ted. Grogmer, Lecuyer, Picard, and Le Sage, were 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed officers among the French : Da- 
vid, Samms, Peter, Wilner, and Towley, among the 
Engliſh. | 

Such of thoſe adventurers as had got into the South 
Sea by the ftreights of Darien, ſeized upon the firſt 
veſſels they found upon the coaſt. Their aſſociates, who 
had ſailed in their own veſſels, were not much hetter 
provided. Weak however as they were, they beat fe- 
veral times the ſquadrons that were fitted out againſt 
them. But theſe victories were prejudicial to them, as 
they interrupted their navigation. When there were 
no more ſhips to be taken, they were continually obli- 
ged to make deſcents upon the coaſts to get proviſions, 
or to go by land in order to plunder thoſe cities where 
the booty was ſecured. They ſucceflively attacked 
Seppa, Puebla-Nuevo, Leon, Realejo, Puebla- Viejo, 
Chiriquita, Leſparſo, Granada, Villia, Nicoya, Teco- 
anteca, Mucmeluna, Chiloteca, New- Segovia, and 
Guayaquil, the moſt conſiderable of all theſe places. 

Many of them were taken by ſurpriſe ; and molt of 
them deſerted by their inhabitants, who fled at the 
ſight of the enemy. As ſoon as they took a town, it 
was directly ſet on fire, unleſs a ſum proportioned to its 
value was given to ſave it. The priſoners taken in 
battle were maſſacred without mercy, if they were not 
ranſomed by the governor or ſome of the inhabitants: 
gold, pearls, or precious ſtones, were the only things 
accepted of for the payment of their ranſom. Silver 
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value, would have been troubleſome to them. The 
chances of fortune, that ſeldom leave guilt unpuniſhed, 
nor adverſity without a compenſation for its ſufferings 
atoned for the crimes committed in the conqueſt of the 
new world, and the Indians were amply revenged of. the 
Spaniards, | 

While ſuch piracies were committed on the ſouthern 


ocean, the northern was threatened with the um 7 
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| t. He was a native of Paris, by birth a gen- 
— aer had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in b e 
Bo acity in Europe 3 but his paſſion for wine, gaming, 
and women, had obliged him to join the pirates. e 
was, however, affable, polite, generous, and eloquent : 
he was endued with a ſound judgment, and was a per- 
ſon of approved valour; which ſoon made him be con- 
ſidered as the chief of the French bucaneers. As ſoon 
as it was known that he had taken up arms, he was 
immediately joined by a number of brave men. The 
governor of St Domingo, who had at length prevailed 
upon his maſter to approve of the project, equally wiſe 
and juſt, of fixing the pirates to ſome place, and indu- 
eing them to become cultivators, was defirous of pre- 
venting the concerted expedition, and forbad it in the 
king's name. Grammont, who had a greater ſhare of 
ſenſe than his aſſociates, was not on that account more 
inclined to comply, and ſternly replied: “ How can 
Lewis diſapprove of a deſign he is unacquainted with, 
and which has been planned only a few days ago?” 
This anſwer highly pleaſed all the bucaneers; who di- 
rectly embarked, in 1685, to attack Campeachy. 

They landed without oppoſition. But at ſome di— 
ftance from the coaſt, they were attacked by 800 Spa- 
niards, who were beaten and purſued to the town; where 
both parties entered at the ſame time. The cannon 
they found there was immediately levelled againſt the 
citadel. As it had very little effect, they were contri- 
ving ſome ſtratagem to enable them to become matters 
of the place; when intelligence was brought that it was 
abandoned. There remained in it only a gunner; an 
Engliſhman ;z and an officer of ſuch ſignal courage, 
that he choſe rather to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt 
extremities, than baſely to fly from the place with the 
reſt, The commander of the bucaneers received him 
with marks of diſtinction, generouſly releaſed him, gave 
him up all his effects, and beſides complimented him 
with ſome valuable preſents: ſuch influence have cou- 
rage and fidelity even, on the minds of thoſe who ſeem 
to violate all the rights of ſociety. 

The conquerors of Campeachy ſpent two months in 
ſearching all the environs of the city, for 12 or 15 
leagues, carrying off every thing that the inhabitants, 
in their flight, thought they had preſerved. When all 
the treaſure they had collected from every quarter was 


vernor of the province, who {till kept the field with 
900 men, to ranſom his capital city. His refuſal de- 
termined them to burn it, and demoliſh the citadel. 
The French, on the feſtival of St Louis, were celebra- 
ting the anniverſary of their king; and in the tranſ- 
ports of their patriotiſm, intoxication, and national 
love of their prince, they burnt to the value of a mil- 
lion of logwood; a part, and a very conſiderable one 
too, of the ſpoil they had made. After this ſingular 
and extravagant inſtance of folly, of which Frenchmen 
only could boaſt, they returned to St Domingo. 

In 1697, 1200 bucaneers were induced to join a 
iquadron of ſeven ſhips that ſailed from Europe under 
the command of Pointis, to attack the famous city of 
Carthagena. This was the moſt difficult enterpriſe that 
could be attempted in the new world. The fituation 
- the port, the ſtrength of the place, the badneſs of 

e climate, were ſo many obſtacles that ſeemed inſur- 
mountable to any but ſuch men as the bucancers were. 
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depoſited in the ſhips, a propoſal was made to the go- 
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But every obſtacle yielded to their valour and good for- Bucaneers, 
tune; the city was taken, and booty gained to the a- Buccellaril., 
mount of 1,750,000/. Their rapacious commander, 
however,' deprived them of the advantages reſulting 
from their ſucceſs. He ſerupled not, as ſoon as they ſet 
ſail, to offer 5250/7. for the ſhare of thoſe who had been 
F90 chief inſtruments in procuring him ſo conſiderable a 
oil. 
a The bucaneers, exaſperated at this treatment, reſol- 
ved immediately to board the veſſel called the Sceptre, 
where Pointis himſelf was, and which at that time was 
too far diſtant from the reſt of the ſhips to expect to 
be aſſiſted by them. This avaricious commander was 
upon the point of being maſſacred, when one of the 
malecontents cried out: Brethren, why ſhould we 
attack this raſcal? he has carried off nothing that be- 
longs to us. He has left our ſhare at Carthagena, and 
there we muſt go to recover it.” This propoſal was 
received with general applauſe. A ſavage joy at once 
ſucceeded that gloomy melancholy which had ſeized 
them; and without further deliberation, all their ſhips 
ſailed towards the city. 

As ſoon as they had entered the city without meet- 
ing with any reſiſtance, they ſhut up all the men in the 
great church; and exacted payment of 218,750/. the 
amount of their ſhare of booty which they had been 
defrauded of; promiſing to retreat immediately upon 
their compliance, but threatening the moſt dreadful 
vengeance if they refuſed. Upon this, the moſt vene- 
rable prieſt in the city mounted the pulpit, and made 
uſe of the influence his character, his authority, and 
his eloquence gave him, to perſuade his hearers to yield 
up without 8 all the gold, ſilver, and jewels they 
had. The collection, which was made after the ſer- 
mon, not furniſhing the ſum required, the city was or- 
dered to be plundered. 

At length, after amaſſing all they could, theſe ad- 
venturers ſet ſail; when unfortunately they met with a 
fleet of Dutch and Engliſh ſhips, both which nations 


were then in alliance with Spain. Several of the pi- 


rates were either taken or ſunk, with all the cargo they 
had on board their ſhips; the reſt eſcaped to St Do- 
mingo. | 

Such was the laſt memorable event in the hiſtory of 
the bucaneers. The ſeparation of the Engliſh and 
French, when the war, on account of the prince of O- 


range, divided the two nations: the ſucceſsful means 


they both made uſe of to promote the cultivation of 
land among their colonies, by the aſſiſtance of theſe 
enterpriſing men; and the prudence they ſhewed in fix- 
ing the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them, and entruſting 
them with civil and military employments : the protec- 
tion they were, both under a neceſſity of affording to- 
the Spaniſh ſettlements, which till then had been a ge- 
neral obje& of plunder: all theſe circumſtances, and 
various others, beſides the impoſſibility there was of 
ſupplying the place of theſe remarkable men, who were 
continually dropping off, concurred to put an end to a 
ſociety, as extraordinary as ever exiſted. Without any 
regular ſyſtem, without laws, without any degree of 
ſubordination, and even without any fixed revenue, they 
became the aſtoniſhment of that age in which they li- 
ved, as they will be alſo of poſterity. 
BUCCELLARII, an order of ſoldiery under the 
Creek emperors, appointed to guard and diſtribute the 
5 - amnus= 
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Buccellatum 
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Buccinum, 
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ted, waved, and tuberculated. 
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ammunition bread; tho? authors arefomewhat divided as 
to their office and quality. Among the Viſigoths, buc- 
cellarius was a general name for a client or vaſſal who 
lived at the expence of his lord. Some give the deno- 
mination to paraſites in the courts of princes, ſome make 
them the body-guards of emperors, and ſome fancy 
they were only ſuch as emperors employed in putting 
perſons to death privately. 

BUCCELLATUM, among ancient military wri- 
ters, denotes camp-bread, or biſcuit baked hard and 
dry, both for lightneſs and keeping. Soldiers always 
carried with them enough for a fortnight, and ſometimes 
much longer, during the time that military diſcipline 
was kept up. | 

BUCCINA, an ancient muſical and military inſtru- 
ment. It is uſually taken for a kind of trumpet; which 
opinion is confirmed by Feſtus, by his defining 1t a 
crooked horn, played on like a trumpet. Vegetius ob- 
ſerves, that the buccina bent in a ſemicircle, in which 
reſpect it differed from the tuba or trumpet. It is very 
hard to diſtinguiſh it from the cornu or horn, unleſs it 
was ſomething leſs, and not quite ſo crooked ; yet it cer- 
tainly was of a different ſpecies, becauſe we never read 
of the cornu in uſe with the watch, but only the buccina. 
Beſides, the ſound of the buccina was ſharper, and to 
be heard much farther, than either the cornu or the tuba. 


In ſcripture, the like inſtrument, uſed both in war and 


in the temple, was called rams-horns, &ren-jubel, and 
ſopherath hagijobelim. 

This inſtrument was in uſe among the Jews to pro- 
claim their feaſt- days, new-moons, jubilees, ſabbatic 
years, and the like. At Lacedzmon, notice was given 
by the buccina, when it was ſupper- time; and the like 
was done at Rome, where the grandees had a buc- 
cina blown both before and after they fat down to 
table. The ſound of the buccina was called buccinus, 
or bucinus ; and the muſician who played on it was called 
buccinator. 

BUCCINUM, or werk, a genus of ſhell-fiſh be- 
longing to the order of vermes teſtaceæ. This animal 
is one of the ſnail kind, The ſhell is univalve, ſpiral, 
and gibbous. The aperture 1s oval, ending in a ſmall 
ſtrait canal, Linnzus enumerates about 60 ſpecies, 
moſt of which are found in the ſouthern ſeas. The ſix 
following are found 1n the Britiſh ſeas. 

1. The pullus, or brown whelk, with five ſpires ſtria- 
Aperture wrinkled ; 
upper part replicated. Length five eights of an inch. 

2. The undatum, or waved whelk, with ſeven ſpires, 
is ſpirally ſtriated, and deeply and tranſverſely undula- 
ted. Length three inches. Inhabits deep water. 

3. The ſtriatum has eight ſpires, with elevated ſtriæ, 
undulated near the apex. Length near four inches. 

4. The reticulatum, with ſpires ſcarcely raiſed, and 
ftrongly reticulated, is of a deep brown colour, and of 
an oblong form. 'The aperture white, gloſſy, and den- 
ticulated. Size of a hazel nut. | 

5. The minutum, or ſmall whelk, with five ſpires, 
ſtriated ſpirally, ribbed tranſverſely. Size leſs than a 
pea. Found alſo in Norway. 

6. The lapillus *, or maſſy whelk, with about five 
ſpires ; ſide of the mouth ſlightly toothed : a very 
ſtrong thick ſhell, of a whitiſh colour. A variety yel- 
low, or faſciated with yellow, on a white ground ; or 
ſulcated ſpirally, and ſometimes reticulated. Length 
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near an inch and an half. Inhabits, 
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in vaſt abunda 
rocks near low-water mark. 'This is one of the Brit Guin 


ſhells that produce the purple dye analo | Bucers. 
furpura of The Sn See e 1 
The proceſs of obtaining the Engliſn pu | 
deſcribed by Mr William Cole of Brito), Ie 25 ili Tu 
the following words. The ſhells, being * "Y 
moſt other kinds, are to be broken with a ſmart firoke 
of a hammer, on a plate of iron or firm picce of 8 
(with their mouths downwards) ſo as not to cruſh the 
body of the fiſſi within; the broken pieces being pick. 
ed off, there will appear a white vein lying tranſverſe] 
in a little furrow or cleft next to the head of the To 
which mult be digged out with the ſtiff point of a horſe. 
hair pencil, being made ſhort and tapering. The let. 
ters, figures, or what elſe ſhall be made on the linen 
(and perhaps ſilk too), will preſently appear of a plea- 
ſant light green colour; and if placed in the ſun, will 
change into the following colours; (7. e. if in winter, 
about noon, if in the ſummer, an hour or two after 
ſunriſing, and fo much before ſetting ; for in the heat 
of the day in ſummer, the colours will come on ſo faſt, 
that the ſucceſſion of each colour will ſcarcely be diſtin- 
guiſhed.) Next to the light green, it will appear of a 
deep green; and in a few minutes, change into a ſea- 
green ; after which, in a few minutes more, it will al- 
ter to a wotchet- blue; from that, in a little time more, 
it will be of a purple-red ; after which, (ſuppoſing the 
ſun ſtill ſhining), it will be of a very deep purple-red, 
beyond which the ſun can do no-more. But then, the 
laſt and moſt beautiful colour, after waſhing in ſcald- 
ing water and ſoap, will (the matter being again put 
into the wind or ſun to dry) be of a fair bright crim- 
ſon, or near to the prince's colour; which „ e 
notwithſtanding there is no uſe of any ſtyptie to bind 
the colour, will continue the ſame if well ordered; as I 
have found in handkerchiefs, that have been waſhed 
more than 40 times; only it will be ſomewhat allayed 
from what it was after the firſt waſhing. While the 
cloth ſo writ upon lies in the ſun, it will yield a very 
ſtrong and fetid ſmell, as if garlic and aſafætida were 
mixed together.” 
BUCCO, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the 
order of pice. The beak is cultrated, turned inwards, 
compreſſed on the fides, and emarginated on each fide 
at the apex; and there is a long flit below the eyes. 
The noſtrils are covered with feathers. The feet have 
four toes, two before and two behind, There is but 
one ſpecies, viz. the capenſis, which is of a reddiſh co- 
Jour, with a yellow belt round the ſhoulders, anda black 
one round the breaſt. It is found at the Cape of Good- 
Hope. 
BUCENTAUR, a paleas, or large galley of the 
doge of Venice, adorned with fine pillars on both ſides, 
and gilt over from the prow to the ſtern. This veſſel 
is covered over head with a kind of tent, made of pur. 
ple filk. In it the doge receives the great lords and 
perſons of quality that go to Venice, accompanied with 
the ambaſſadors and counſellors of ſtate, and all the ſe- 
nators ſeated on benches by him. The ſame veſſel ſerves 
alſo in the magnificent ceremony of aſcenſion- day, 
which the duke of Venice throws a ring into the ſea to 
eſpouſe it, and to denote his dominion over the gulp 
of Venice. 13 


: 3 1 
BucrxTAvR is alſo the name of a ſhip, as great 2 
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i as that of the Venetians, built by order 
ne” | 5 3 Bavaria, and lanched on a lake which 
nal. » in length. 
— oehe (0 one of the firſt authors of the 
reformation at Straſburgh, was born in 1491, in Al- 
and took the religious habit of St Dominie, at 
OY ears of age: but meeting afterward with the 
1 of Martin Luther, and comparing them with 
the Scriptures, he began to entertain doubts concern- 
ing ſeveral things in the Romiſh religion. After ſome 
conferences with Luther at Heidelburg in 1521, he ad- 
opted moſt of his ſentiments ; but in 1532 he gave 
the preference to thoſe of Zuinghus. He aſſiſted in 
many conferences concerning religion; and in 1548 
lens ſent for to Augſburg to ſign the agreement be- 
tween the Papiſts and Proteſtants, called the interim. 
His warm oppoſition to this project expoſed him to 


reachivg England, where his fame had already arrived, 
Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury gave him an invi- 
tation to come over, which he readily accepted. In 
1349, an handſome apartment was aligned him in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, and a ſalary to teach theolo- 
oy. King Edward VI. had the greateſt regard for 
him. Being told that he was very ſenſible of the cold 
of the climate, and ſuffered much for want of a Ger— 
man ſtove, he ſent him 100 crowns to purchaſe one. 
He died of a complication of diſorders in 1551; and 
was buried at Cambridge with great funeral pomp, 
Five years after, in the reign of queen Mary, his body 
was dug up, and publicly burnt, and his tomb demo- 
liſhed ; but it was afterwards ſet up by order of queen 
Elizabeth. He compoſed many works, among which 
are commentaries on the evangeliſts and goſpels. | 
BUCEROS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 
the order of picæ. The beak is convex, cultrated, very 
Jarge, and ſerrated outwards : the fore-head 1s naked, 
with a bony gibbofity. The noſtrils are behind the 
baſe of the beak, The tongue is ſharp and ſhort. 
The feet are of the greſſarii kind, 1. e. the toes are di- 
{tint from each other. There are four ſpecies of the 
buceros, viz. 1. The bicornis, with a flat bony fore- 
head, and two horns before. 'The body 1s black, and 
about the ſize of a hen; but the breaft, belly, and 
thizhs are white. There is a white ſpot on the wing; 
the tail is long, with ten black prime feathers, and the 
four outermoſt on each are white. The feet are greeniſh, 
witii three toes before and one behind. It is a native 
of China, and called calas by Willoughby and other 
authors. 2. The hydrocorax, or Indian crow of Ray, 
has a plain bony fore-head without any horns. The 
body 1s yellowiſh, and blackiſh below. It inhabits the 
Molucca iſles. 3. The rhinoceros, has a crooked horn 
in the forchead joined to the upper mandible. It is a 
native of India, and feeds upon carrion. 4. The naſu— 
tas, has a ſmooth forehead. It is about the ſize of a 
magpye, and is a native of Senegal, 
BUCHAN, a county or diſtrict of Scotland, lying 
partly in the ſhire of Aberdeen, and partly in that of 
Bamff : It gives the title of earl to the noble and an- 
dlent family of Erſkine. The 
BUCHANAN (George), the beſt Latin poet of 
' time, perhaps inferior to none ſince the Auguſtan age, 
was born in February 1506. 


This accompliſhed ſcholar and diſtinguiſhed wit was 
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not deſcended of a family remarkable for its rank. He Buchanan: 


many difficulties and hardſhips; the news of which 
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had no occaſion for the ſplendor of anceſtry. He want- 
ed not a refleced greatneſs, the equivocal, and too of- 
ten the only, ornament of the rich and noble. The vil- 
lage of Killearn, in Dumbarton-ſhire, Scotland, was 
the place of his nativity ; and the abje& poverty in 
which his father died might have confined him to toil 
at the loweſt employments of life, if the generoſity of 
an uncle had not aſſiſted him in his education, and en- 
abled him to purſue, for two years, his ſtudies at Pa- 
ris. But that ſhort ſpace was ſcarcely elapſed, when the 


death of his benefactor made it neceſſary that he ſhould 


return to his own country, and forſake, for a time, the 
paths of ſcience, | EE | 

He was yet under his 20th year, and ſurrounded with 
the horrors of indigence. In this extremity, he enliſted 
as a common ſoldier under John duke of Albany, who + 
commanded the troops which France had ſent to aſſiſt 
Scotland in the war it waged, at this period, againſt 
England. But nature had not deſtined him to be a he- 
ro. He was diſguſted with the fatigues of one cam- 
paign; and, fortunately, John Major, then profeſſor 
of philoſophy at St Andrew's, hearing of his neceſſity 
and his merit, afforded him a temporary relief. He now 
became the pupil of John Maiz, a celebrated teacher in 
the ſame univerſity, under whom he ſtudied the ſabti]- 
ties of logie; and, contracting an attachment to his 
maiter, he followed him to Paris. | 

There, after having encountered many difficulties, 
he was invited to teach grammar in the college of St 
Barbe. In this flaviſh occupation he was found by the 
earl of Caſſels; with whom, having remained five years 
at Paris, he returned into Scotland. He next acted as 
preceptor to the famous earl of Murray, the natural ſon 
of James V. But, while he was forming this nobleman 
for public affairs, he found that his life was in danger; 
and from enemies, whoſe vindictive rage could ſuffer no 
abatement, and who would not ſcruple the moſt diſho- 
nourable means of gratifying it. 

The ſcandalous lives of the clergy had, it ſeems, ex- 
cited his indignation ; and, more than reaſoning or ar- 
gument, had eſtranged him from the errors of Popery. 
'The Franciſcan monks, in return to the beautiful but 
poignant ſatires he had written againſt them, branded 
him with the appellation of athei/?; a term which the 
religious of all denominations are too apt indiſcrimi- 


nately to laviſh where they have conceived a preju— 


dice; and, not ſatisfied with the outrage of abuſe and 
calumny, they conſpired his deſtruction. Cardinal Bea- 
ton gave orders to apprehend him, and bribed king 
James with a very confiderable ſum to permit his exe- 
cution. He was ſeized upon accordingly ; and the firſt 
genius of his age was about to periſy by the halter, or 
by fire, to ſatisfy a malignant reſentment, when, e- 
ſcaping the vigilance of his guards, he fled into Eng- 
land. Henry VIII. at all times the flave of caprice 
and paſſion, was then burning, on the ſame day, and 
at the ſame ſtake, the Lutheran and the Papiſt. His 
court did not ſuit a philoſopher, or a ſatyriſt. After 
a ſhort ſtay, Buchanan croſſed the fea to France; and, 
to his extreme. diſappointment, found, at Paris, cardi- 
nal Beaton, as ambaſſador from Scotland. He retired 
privately to Bourdeaux, dreading, perhaps, new miſ- 
fortunes, and concerned that he could not proſecute his 
ſtudies in obſcurity and in ſilence. Here he met Andrew 
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whom he had formerly been acquainted during his tra- 
vels, and who was now employed in teaching à public 
ſchool. He diſdained not to act as the aſſiſtant of his 
friend; and, during the three years he reſided at this 
place, he compoſed the tragedies which do him fo 
much honour. It was here, alſo, that he wrote ſome of 
the moſt pleaſant of thoſe poems, in which he has ral- 
lied the muſes, and threatened to forſake them, as not 
being able to maintain their votary. About this time, 
too, he preſented a copy of verſes to the emperor 
Charles V. who happened to paſs through Bourdeaux. 
| His enemies, mean while, were not inactive. 
dinal Beaton wrote about him to the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux; and, by every motive which a cunning 
and a wicked heart can invent, he invited him to pu- 
niſh the moſt peſtilential of all heretics. The archbiſhop, 
however, was not ſo violent as the cardinal. On inqui— 
ring into the matter, he was convinced that the poet 
had committed a very ſmall impropriety ; and allowed 
himſelf to be pacified. | 


But fortune was not long to continue her ſmiles. 


Andrew Govea being called by the king of Portugal, 


his maſter, to eſtabliſh an academy at Coimbra, he in- 
treated Buchanan to accompany him. He obtained his 
requeſt; and had not been a year in his own country, 
when he died, and left his aſſociate expoſed to the ma- 
lice of his inveterate enemies the monks. They loudly 
objected to him, that he was a Lutheran ; that he had 
written poems againſt the Franciſcans ; and that he 
had been guilty of the abominable crime of eating 
fleſh in lent. He was confined to a monaſtery till he 
ſhould learn what theſe men fancied to be religion : 
and they enjoined him to tranſlate the Pſalms of Da- 
vid into Latin verſe; a taſk which every man of taſte 
knows with what admirable ſkill and genius he per- 
formed. 

On obtaining his liberty, he had the offer of a ſpeedy 
promotion from the king of Portugal; the iſſue of which, 
his averſion to the clergy did not allow him to wait. 
He haſtened to England; but the perturbed ſtate of 
affairs during the minority of Edward VI. not giving 
him the promiſe of any laſting ſecurity, he ſet out for 
France, There he had not been long, when he pu- 
bliſhed his Jephtha, which his neceſſities made him de- 
dicate to the marſhal de Briſſac. This patron did not 
want generoſity, and could judge of merit. He ſent 
him to Picdmont, as preceptor to his ſon 'Timoleon de 
Coſſi. 

In this employ he continued ſeveral years; and, du— 
ring the leiſure it afforded him, he fully examined the 
controverſies which now agitated Europe; and he put 
the laſt hand to many of the moſt admired of his ſmaller 
Poems. | 

When his pupil had no longer any uſe for him, he 
paſſed into Scotland, and made an open profeſſion of 
the reformed faith. But he ſoon quitted his native 
country for France; which appears to have been more 
agreeable to his taſte. Queen Mary, however, havin 
determined that he ſhould have the charge of educa- 
ting her ſon, recalled him; and, till the prince ſhould 
arrive at a proper age, he was nominated to the prin- 
cipality of St Andrew's. His ſucceſs as James's pre- 
ceptor is well known. When it was reproached to 
him, that he had made his majeſty a pedant; „ It is 
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Buchanan, Govea, a Portugueſe of great learning and worth, with a wonder (he replied) that I have made ſo 


ſame time, ſhews the degree of his ven 
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you may kiſs it, if you pleaſe.” 
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him.” Mackenzie relates a ſtory concerning Bare of Buchng 
of his pedantic majeſty, which is ſtrongly ex reſi 8e 

Buchanan's character as a man of humour, . a, at 

royalty. The young king being one d 9 
his fellow- pupil the Siler of Erfkine, Brkt, 1 0 
was then reading, deſired them to make leſs noiſe ind. 
ing that they diſregarded his admonition, he cold hi 
majeſty, if he did not hold his tongue, he would e 4 
tainly whip his breech. The king replied, he af 
be glad to ſee who would bell the cat, alluding to th 
fable. Buchanan, in a paſſion, ' threw the book ry 
him, and gave his majeſty a ſound flogging. The old 
counteſs of Mar, who was in the next apartment, ruſhed 
into the room, and, taking the king in her arms, aſked 
how he dared to lay his hand on zhe Lord's anointed 
“Madam, (ſays Buchanan), I have whipped his hy 
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On the misfortunes which befel the amiable but im. 
prudent Mary, he went over to the party of the earl 
of Murray; and at his earneſt defire he was prevailed 
upon to write his “ Detection,“ a work which his 
greateſt admirers have read with regret. Having been 
ſent with other commiſſioners to England, againſt his 
miſtreſs, he was, on his return, rewarded with the ah- 
bacy of Croſs Raguel; made director to the chancery ; 
and, ſome time after, lord of the privy council, and privy 
ſeal. - He was likewiſe rewarded by queen Elizabeth 
with a penſion of 100 l. a-year. The twelve laſt years 
of his life he employed in compoſing his hiſtory of Scot- 
land. After having vied with almoſt all the more e. 
minent of the Latin poets, he conteſted with Livy and 
Salluſt the palm of eloquence and political ſagacity. 
But it is to be remembered with pain, that, like the 
former of theſe hiſtorians, he was not always careful 
to preſerve himſelf from the charge of partiality. In 
the year 1582, he expired at Edinburgh, in the 76" 
year of his age. | 

Various writers who have mentioned this author, 
ſpeak of him in very different language, according 
to their religious and political principles. From his 
works,. however, it 1s evident, that, both as a Latin 


poet and proſe writer, he hath rarely been equalled E 
ſince the reign of Auguſtus; nor is he leſs deſerving BI 
of remembrance as a friend to the natural liberties of in J 
mankind, in oppoſition to uſurpation and tyranny. B 
The happy genius of Buchanan (ſays Dr- Robert. man 
ſon), equally formed to excel in proſe andin verſe, more ſhip: 
various, more original, and more elegant, than that of B 

_ almoſt any other modern who writes in Latin, reflects, or c 
with regard to this particular, the greateſt luſtre on B 
his country.“ ts rabb 
The following is a liſt of his works. 1. Rerum B 
Scoticarum, & e. 2. Pſalmorum Davidis paraphraji B 
poetica. 3. Degure regni apud Scotos dialogus. 4. Pjal- B 
mus Civ. cum judicio Barclaii, &c. 5. Pſalmus ex. YH F B 
cum analyſi organica Beuzeri. 6. Baptiſtes, Ave ca: 4 q ng 
lumnia. 7. Alcaſtis, tragedia. 8. Tragediæ ſacrts = ogy 
et exteræ. 9. De caleto recepto carmen, apud Stephan: 5 Ky 
10. Franciſcanus et fratres, &c. II. Elegiæ, Hlcie, R 
&c. 12. De ſphera Herbornæ. 13. Pocmatd. I. Ha. 0 88 
tyra in cardinalem Lotharingium. 15- Rudimenia = 2 
grammatices, Tho. Linacri ex Anglico ſermone in La- Ln 
tinum verſe, 16. An admonition to the true Jords, 3 
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Ne profedia. 18, Chamaleon, 1572. 19. Ad vi. 
ror ſui ſeculi epiftole. 20. Literæ regina Scotice ad 
com. Bot habelig. 21. A detection of the doings of 
Mary queen of Scots, and of James earl of Bothwell, 
againlt Henry lord Darnly. 22. Vita ab ipſo ſcripta, 
Liennio ante mortem, cum commentario D. Rob. Sibbaldi, 
. D. 23. Life of Mary queen of Scots. Theſe 
Lave been ſeverally printed often, and in various coun- 
tries. An edition of them all collected together was 
priuted at Edinburgh in 1704, in 2 vols folio. 
BUCHANNESS, a cape or promontory of Scot- 
land, which is the fartheſt point of Buchan, not far 
from Peterhead, and the moſt eaſtern of all Scotland, 
E. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 57. 28. 1 
BUCHAW, a free and imperial town of Germany, 
in Suabia, ſeated on the river Tederſee, 22 miles ſouth- 
weſt of Ulm. Here is a monaſtery, whoſe abbeſs has 
a voice in the diets of the empire. E. Long. 9. 37. 
N. Lat. 48. 5. . , 
Buchaw, a ſmall territory of Germany, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, which comprehends the 
diſtrict of the abbot of Flud. 
 BUCHOREST, a pretty large town of Turky, in 
Europe, ſeated in the middle of Walachia, and the or- 
dinary reſidence of a hoſpodar. The houſes are mean 
and very ill built, except a few that belong to the prin- 
cipal perſons. In 1716, a party of Germans ſent from 


Tranſylvania entered this town, and took the prince 


priſoner with all his court, and carried them off. This 
expedition was the more eaſily performed, as ſeveral 
lords of the country had a ſecret intelligence with the 
governor of Tranſylvania, This prince had no other 
way to regain his liberty, but by giving up that part 
of Walachia which lies between the river Aluth and 
Tranſylvania, to the emperor of Germany, by the peace 
concluded at Paſſarowitz in 1718. The Germans en- 
tered again into the capital of bis dominions, and le- 
vied exceſſive contributions. But affairs took another 
turn after the fatal battle of Crotzka, in 1737; for 
the emperor was obliged to reſtore this part of Wala- 
chia to the hoſpodar, in virtue of the treaty of Bel- 
grade, E. Long. 26. 30. N. Lat. 44. 30. 

BUCHOM, a ſmall, free, and imperial town of 
Svabia in Germany, ſeated on the lake of Conſtance, 
in E. Long. 9. 20. N. Lat. 47. 41. | 

BUCIOCHE, in commerce, a ſort of woollen cloth 
manufactured in Provence in France, which the French 
ſlups carry to Alexandria and Cairo. 

BUCK, in zoology, a male horned beaſt of venery 


or chaſe, whoſe female is denominated a doe *. 


Buck, is alſo applied to the males of the hare and 


rabbit kind. See Lrus, and Hare-HunTiNnG. 


Buckx-Bean, in botany. See MEnYANTHEs. 

Buck-Thorn, the Engliſh name of the Rnamnvs. 

Buck-Wheat. See PoLyGoONnum. 

BUCKENHAM (New), a town of Norfolk in 
England, which formerly had a ſtrong caſtle, but now 
demoliſhed. It is ſeated in a flat, in E. Long. 1. 10. 
N. Lat. [+ AE.» | 

BUCKET, a ſmall portable veſſel to hold water, 
often made of leather for its lightneſs and eafy uſe in 
caſes of fire.—Tt is alſo the veſſel let down into a well, 
or the ſides of ſhips, to fetch up water. 
| BUCKING, the firſt operation in the whitening of 


men yarn or cloth. | 
Ver. iT. _ BLEACHING. 
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Danes, with a rampart. and turrets, 


DB VU. 
BUCKINGHAM, the chief town of Buckingham- 


ſhire in England, ſtands in a low ground, on the river 
Ouſe, by which it is almoſt ſurrounded, and over which 


there are three handſome ſtone- bridges. The town is 
large and populous, ſends two members to parliament, 
and had the title of a duchy. It ſeems, however, to 
have been but an inconſiderable place at the conqueſt; 
for, according to Doomſday-book, it paid only for one 
hide, and had but 26 burgeſſes. Edward the elder 
fortified it in the year 918 againſt the incurſions of the 
It alſo had for- 
merly a caſtle in, the middle of the town, of which no 
veſtiges now remain. The ſhrine of St Rumbald, the 
patron of fiſhermen, preſerved in the church, was held 
in great veneration. The county-goal ſtands in this 
town, and here the aſſizes are ſometimes kept. It was 
formerly a ftaple for wool, but that advantage it hath 
now loſt. It is governed by a bailiff and 12 burgeſſes, 
who are the ſole electors of the members. In its neigh- 
bourhood are many paper-mills upon the Ouſe. W. 
Long. o. 58. N. Lat. 51. 30. 


Bocking- 
win 


| 
Buckle. 


BuckinGHam-Shire, (ſuppoſed to derive its name 


from the Saxon word Bur, denoting a hart or buck), 
a county of England, bounded on the ſouth by Berk- 
ſhire, from which it is parted by the Thames ; on the 
weſt by Oxfordſhire; on the north by Northampton- 
ſhire; and on the eaſt by Bedfordſhire, Hertfordſhire, 
and Middleſex. Its length is 39 miles, its breadth 18, 
and circumference 138; in which ſpace it contains 
441,000 acres ; eight hundreds, three to the ſouth, 
and five to the north of the Cheltem ; 11 market-towns, 
ſix parliamentary boroughs, 185 pariſhes, and about 
111,000 ſouls. The boroughs are, Buckingham, Chip- 
ping -Wycomb, Ayleſbury, Agmondeſham, Wendo- 
ver, and great Marlow, each of which ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and the county two; in all 14, 
It lies in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and Norfolk circuit; 
and gives the title of earl to the family of Hobart.— 
The air is good, eſpecially upon the Chiltem ; and 
though in the vale it may not be altogether ſo pure 
and ſerene as upon the hills, the ſoil is more fruitful : 
yet that of the Chiltem is far from being barren ; for, 
beſides feeding large flocks of ſheep, it produces very 
good wheat and barley. The meadows of the vale are 
among the richeſt paſtures in England, as the ſheep 
are among the largeſt; though the mutton is not ſo 
good as that of the downs, nor the beef equal to that 
of Somerſetſnire. The Chiltem was formerly over-run 
with wood, and infamous for being a harbour of thieves; 


but it hath long been cleared of both. The graziers 


of the vale are as conſiderable as any in England ; and 


their berds of cattle as numerous, and of as large a ſize. 
The country is alſo well furniſhed with wood and wa- 
ter, ſo that it is inferior to few in England. The chief 
manufactures are paper and bonelace; the laſt of which 
is almoſt equal to that of Flanders. The chief rivers 
are the Thames, the Ouſe, and the Caln. 

Buckxix HAM (George Villiers duke of). See ViL- 
LIERS. 

BuckxixGHaAm (John Sheffield duke of). See SHeF- 
FIELD. | 

BUCKLE, a well known utenſil, made of divers 
ſorts of metals, as gold, ſilver, ſteel, braſs, &c. 

The faſhion or form of buckles is various; but their 
uſe, in general, is to make faſt certain parts of dreſs, 
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as the ſhoes, garters, &c. | 

BuckLE, in heraldry. The buckle was ſo much 
eſteemed in former times, that few perſons of repute 
and honour wore their girdle without it; and it may 

be conſidered, in coats of arms, as a token of the ſure- 
ty, the faith, and ſervice of the bearer. . 

BUCKLER, a piece of defenſive armour uſed by 
the ancients. It was worn on the left arm; and com- 
poſed of wickers woven together, or wood of the lighteſt 
ſort, covered with hides, and fortified with plates of 
braſs or other metal. 'The figure was ſometimes round, 
ſometimes oval, and ſometimes almoſt ſquare. Mot 
of the bucklers were curiouſly adorned with all ſorts 
of figures of birds and beaſts, as eagles, lions; nor of 
theſe only, but of the gods, of the celeſtia] bodies, 
and all the works of nature; which cuſtom was deri— 
ved from the heroic times, and from them communi— 
cated to the Grecians, Romans, and Barbarians. 

The ſcutum, or Roman buckler, was of wood, the 
parts being joined together with little plates of iron, 
and the whole covered with a bull's hide. An iron 
plate went about it without, to keep off blows; and 
another within, to hinder it from taking any damage 
by lying on the ground. In the middle was an iron 
boſs or umbo jutting out, very ſerviceable to glance off 
ſtones and darts; and ſometimes to preſs violently upon 
the enemy, and drive all before them. They are to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the clypei, which were leſs, and 
quite round, belonging more properly to other nations, 
though for ſome little time uſed by the Romans. The 
ſcuta themſelves were of two kinds; the ovata, and the 
imbricata e the former is a plain oval figure; the other 
oblong, and bending inward like half a cylinder. Po- 
lybius makes the ſcuta four feet long, and Plutarch 
calls them vie, reaching down to the feet, And it 


is very probable that they covered almoſt the whole 


body, fince in Livy we meet with ſoldiers who ſtood 
on the guard, ſometimes ſleeping with their head on 
their ſhield, having fixed the other part of it in the 
earth. | 

Votive BUCKLERS : Thoſe conſecrated to the gods, 
and hung up in their temples, either in commemoration 
of ſome hero, or as a thankſgiving for a victory obtained 
over an enemy; whoſe bucklers, taken in war, were 
offered as a trophy. | 
BUCK OR, a province of Aſia, ſubject to the great 
mogul. It is ſeated on the river Indus, on the banks 
of which there are corn and cattle; but the weſt part, 
which is bounded by Sageſtan in Perſia, is a deſert. 
The inhabitants are ſtrong, robuſt, and apt to mutiny; 
for which reaſon the mogul has a garriſon at the chief 
town, called Buckor, which is ſeated in an iſland made 
by the river Indus. They are all Mahometans, and 
drive a great trade in cotton cloth, and other Indian 
commodities. E. Long. 70. 5. N. Lat. 28. 10. 

BUCK RAM, in commerce, a ſort of coarſe cloth 
made of hemp, gummed, calendered, and dyed ſeveral 
colours. It 1s put into thoſe places of the lining of 
a garment, which one would have ſtiff, and to keep 
their form. It 1s alſo uſed in the bodies of womens 
gowns ; and it often ſerves to make wrappers to cover 
cloths, ſerges, and ſuch other merchandiſes, in order 
to preſerve them and keep them from the duſt, and 
their colours from fading. Buckrams are fold whole- 
ſale by the dozen of ſmall pieces or remnants, each 
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BUD 
about four ells long, and broad according to the , 
from which they are eut. Sometimes 3 Buekfay 
pieces of linen cloth to make buckrams, but 2 
commonly old ſheets and old pieces of ſails. : 


BUCKSTALL, a toil to take deer, 


hi 
not be kept by any body that has not a wh ares 


own, under penalties, park of is 
BUCOLIC, in ancient poetry, a kind of 
lating to ſhepherds and county Wh, etc” andre 
ing to the molt generally received opinion, took its 
riſe in Sicily. Bucolics, ſays Voſſius, have ſome con. 
formity with comedy. Like it, they are pictures and 
imitations of ordinary life; with this difference, how. 
ever, that comedy repreſents the manners of the inha. 
bitants of cities, and bucolics the occupations of coun. 
try people. Sometimes, continues he, this laſt poem 
is in form of a monologue, and ſometimes of a dia. 
logue. Sometimes there is action in it, and ſometimes 
only narration; and ſometimes it is compoſed both of 
action and narration. The hexameter verſe is the moſt 
proper for bucolics in the Greek and Latin tongues, 
Moſchus, Bion, Theocritus, and Virgil, are the moſt 
renowned of the ancient bucolic poets. 
BUD, in botany. See the article Gemma, 

— BUDA, the capital city of Hungary, called 0% 
by the inhabitants, and Buden by the Turks. It is 
large, well fortified, and has a caſtle that is almok 
impregnable. The houſes are tolerably handſome, 
being moſt of them built with ſquare ſtone. It was 
a much finer place before the Turks had it in their pol. 
ſeſſion; but they being maſters of it 135 years, bare 
ſuffered the fineſt buildings to fall to decay. The lower 
city, or Jews town, extends like ſuburbs from the up- 
per city to the Danube. The upper town takes up 
all the declivity of a mountain; and is fortified with 
good walls, which have towers at certain diltances, 
The caſtle, which is at the extremity of the hill, on 
the eaſt ſide, and commands the greateſt part of it, is 
ſurrounded with a very deep ditch, and defended by 
an old-faſhioned tower, with the addition of new for- 
tifications. There is alſo a ſuburb, incloſed with 
hedges, after the Hungarian-manner. The moſt ſump- 


tuous ſtructures now are the caravanſeras, the moſques, 


bridges, and baths. Theſe laſt are the fineſt in Eu- 
rope, for the magnificence of the building, and plenty 
of water. Some of the ſprings are uſed for bathing 
and drinking; and others are ſo hot, that they can- 
not be uſed without a mixture of cold water. The 
Danube is about three quarters of a mile in breadtt; 
and there is a bridge of boats between this city and 
Peſt, conſiſting of 63 large pontoons. The Jews hare 
a ſynagogue near the caſtle-gardens. The adjacert 
country is fruitful and pleaſant, producing rich wines; 
though in ſome places they have a ſulphureous favour, 
This city was the reſidence of the Hungarian mo- 
narchs till the Turks took it in 1526. Ferdinand arch- 
duke of Auſtria recovered it the next year; but in 1523 
the Turks became maſters of it again, In 1684 the | 
Chriſtians laid ſiege to it; but they were obliged to 
raiſe it ſoon after, though they had an army of $0,000 
men. Two years after, the Turks loſt it again, it 
being taken by aſſault in the fight of a very numero 
army. The booty that the Chriſtians found there 9 
almoſt incredible, becauſe the rich inhabitants ha 


a 1 f ſafet- 
lodged their treaſury in this city as a place Hoeren 


Yoda 
{ 
Buddrus. 


fity of Orleans to ſtudy law. 


hae was ſeized with an irreſiſtible paſſion for ſtudy. He 
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er, part of theſe riches were loſt in the fire oc- 
—_— by the aſſault. This laſt ſiege coſt the Chriſ- 
tians a great deal of blood, becauſe there were many in 
the camp who carried on a ſecret correſpondence with 
the Turks. When the ſeraſkier ſaw the city on fire, 
and found he could not relieve it, he beat his head a- 
gainſt the ground for anger. In 1687, this city had 
ſike to have fallen into the hands of the Turks again, 
by treachery. After this, the Chriſtians augmented 
the fortifications of this place, to which the Pope con- 
tributed 100,000 crowns, for this is looked upon as the 
key of Chriſtendom. It is ſeated on the Danube, 105 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Vienna, 163 north by weſt of Bel- 
rade, and 563 north-weſt of Conſtantinople. E. 
2 19. 22. N. Lat. 47. 20. 
Bupa (the beglerbeglic of), was one of the chief 
overnments of the Turks in Europe. It included all 
the countries of Upper Hungary between the rivers 
Teiſſe and Danube, and between Agria and Novigrad 
all Lower Hungary, from Gran and Caniſca, the eaſ- 
tern part of Sclavonia, and almoſt all Servia : but a 


good part of this government now belongs to the queen 


of Hungary. | 

 BUDAAUS (William), the moſt learned man in 
France in the 15" century, was deſcended of an an- 
cient and illuſtrious family, and born at Paris in 1467. 
He was placed young under maſters; but barbariſm 
prevailed ſo much in the ſchools of Paris, that 
Budzus took a diſlike to them, and ſpent his whole 
time in idleneſs, till his parents ſent him to the univer- 
Here he paſſed three 
years without adding to his knowledge ; for his pa- 
rents ſending for him back to Paris, found his igno- 
rance no leſs than before, and his reluctance to ſtudy, 
and love to gaming and other youthful pleaſures, much 
greater. They talked no more to him of learning of 
any kind; and as he was heir to a large fortune, left 
him to follow his own inclinations. He was paſhon- 
ately fond of hunting, and took great pleaſure in horſes, 
dogs, and hawks. The fire of youth beginning to 
cool, and his uſual pleaſures to pall upon his ſenſes, 


immediately diſpoſed of all his hunting equipage, and 
even abſtracted himſelf from all buſineſs to apply him- 


_ ſelf wholly to ſtudy, in which he made, without any 


aſſiſtance, a very rapid and amazing progreſs, particu- 
larly in the Latin and Greek languages. The work 
which gained him greateſt reputation was his treatiſe 
de Aſje. His erudition and high birth were not his 
only advantages; he had an uncommon ſhare of piety, 
modeſty, gentleneſs, and good- breeding. The French 
king Francis I. often ſent for him ; and at his perſua- 
tion, and that of Du Bellay, founded the royal college 
of France, for teaching the languages and ſciences. 
The king ſent him to Rome with the character of his 
ambaſſador to Leo X. and in 1522 made him maſter 
of requeſts. The ſame year, he was choſen provoſt of 
the merchants. He died at Paris in 1 540. His works, 
making four volumes in folio, were printed at Baſil in 
557. | 

BUDDEUS (Jobn Francis), a celebrated Lu- 
theran divine, and one of the moſt learned men Ger- 
many has produced, was born in 1667, at Anclam a 
town of Pomerania, where his father was miniſter. He 


Was at lirik Greek and Latin profeſſor at Colburg ; at- 
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terwards profeſſor of morality and politics in the uni- 
verſity of Hall; and at length, in 1705, profeſſor of di- 
vinity at Jena, where he fixed, and where he died, after 
having acquired a very great reputation. His principal 
works are, 1. A large hiſtorical German dictionary. 
2. Hiſtoria ecclefiaſtica Veteris Teſtamenti, 2 vols 45“. 
3. Elementa philoſephiæ practicæ, inſtrumentalis et theore- 
tice, 3 vols 8 vo. which has had a great number of edi- 
tions, ®becauſe, in molt of the univerſities of Germany, 
the profeſſors take this work for the text of their leſſons. 
4. Selecta juris natura et gentium. 5. Miſcellanea 
ſacra, 3 vols 4to. 6. Jſagoge hiſtorico-theologica ad theo- 


logiam univerſam, fingulaſque ejus partes, 2 vols 4to; 


which is much valued by the Lutherans. 7. A treatiſe 
on atheiſm and ſuperſtition. | 
BUDDESDALE, or BRTTIsD ALT, a town of 
Suffolk in England, ſeated in a dale or valley, and its 
ſtreet takes in a good part of Ricking, all which toge- 
ther make up the town, for of itſelf it is but a hamlet, 
having a ſmal] chapel, and an endowed grammar-ſchool, 
to which belong certain ſcholarſhips, aſſigned to Ben- 
net or Corpus Chriſti-college in Cambridge, being the 
gift of Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the great 
ſeal. E. Long. 1. 8. N. Lat. 52. 57. 
BUD DLE, in mineralogy, a large ſquare frame of 
boards, uſed in waſhing the tin ore. | 
BUDDLEIA, in botany, a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants ; 
of which there are two ſpecies, viz. the americana, and 
occidentalis. The firſt is a native of Jamaica and moſt 
of the other American iflands; where it riſes to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, with a thick woody ſtem 
covered with a grey bark; and ſends out many branches 
towards the top, which come out oppoſite : at the ends 
of the branches the flowers are produced in long cloſe 
ſpikes een out in cluſters, which are yellow, con- 
ſiſting of one leaf cut into four ſegments; theſe are 
ſucceeded by oblong capſules filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
The ſecond grows naturally at Carthagena; and riſes 
much higher than the other, dividing into a great 


number of ſlender branches covered with a ruſſet hairy 


bark, garniſhed with long ſpear-ſhaped leaves ending 
in ſharp points: at the end of the branches are produ— 
ced branching ſpikes of white flowers growing in whorls 
round the ſtalks, with ſmall ſpaces between each.—_ 
Theſe plants grow in gullies, or other low ſheltered 
ſpots; their branches being too tender to reſiſt the 
force of ſtrong winds. They may be propagated by 
ſeeds procured from thoſe places where they are na- 


tives; and are to be managed like other exotics : only 


their ſeeds muſt be ſown in pots as ſoon as they arrive, 


Buddeſdale 


* 
Budgell. 
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and very lightly covered; for if they are buried deep 


in the earth, they will all periſh. | 
 BUDELICH, a town of Germany, in the electoral 
circle of the Rhine and archbiſhopric of Treves, ſeated 
on the little river Traen, in E. Long. 6. 55. N. Lat. 
9. 52. | | 
: BUDGE-BARRELs, among engineers, ſmall barrels 


well hooped, with only one head; on the other end is 


nailed a piece of leather, to draw together upon ſtrings 

like a purſe. Their uſe 1s for carrying powder along 

with a gun or mortar; being leſs dangerous, and eaſier 

carried, than whole barrels. They are likewiſe uſed up- 

on a battery of mortars, for holding meal-powder. 

- BUDGELL (Euſtace), Eſq; an ingenious and po- 
9 E 2 lite 


Budgell. 
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lite writer, was the ſon of Gilbert Budgell, doctor of 
divinity; and was born at St Thomas, near Exeter, 


about the year 1685. He was educated at Chriſt- 


church college, Oxford; from which he removed to the 


Inner Temple, London: but inſtead of ſtudying the 
law, for which his father intended him, he applied to 
polite literature; kept company with the genteeleſt 
perſons in town; and particularly contracted a itrict 
intimacy with the ingenious Mr Addiſon, who wag firlt 
couſin to his mother, and who, on his being made ſe- 
cretary to lord Wharton lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
took him with him as one of the clerks of his office. 
Mr Budgell, who was about 20 years of age, and had 
read the claſſics, and the works of the beſt Engliſh, 
French, and Italian authors, now became concerned 
with Sir Richard Steel and Mr Addiſon in writing the 
Tatler, as he had, ſoon after, a ſhare in writing the 
SpeRators, where all the papers written by him are 
marked with an X; and when that work was com- 
pleted, he had likewiſe a hand in the Guardian, where 
his performances are marked with an alteriſk. He was 
afterwards made under-ſecretary to Mr Addiſon, chief 
ſecretary to the lords juſtices of Ireland, and deputy- 
clerk of the council. Soon after, he was choſen mem- 
ber of the Iriſh parliament; and in 1717, Mr Addiſon, 
having become principal ſecretary of ftate in England, 
procured him the place of accountant and comptroller 
genera] of the revenue in Ireland. But the next year, 
the duke of Bolton being appointed lord-lieutenant, 
Mr Budgell wrote a lampoon againſt Mr Webſter his 
ſecretary, in which his Grace himſelf was not ipared ; 
and upon all occaſions treated that gentleman with the 
utmoſt contempt. This imprudent ſtep was the pri- 
mary cauſe of his ruin: for the duke ot Bolton, in ſup- 
port of his ſecretary, got him removed from the poſt 
of accountant-general; upon which, returning to Eng- 
land, he, contrary to the advice of Mr Addiſon, pub- 
liſhed his caſe in a pamphlet, intitled “ A letter to the 
lord * * *, from Euſtace Budgell, Eſq; accountant- 
general,” &c. Mr Addiſon had now ＋ N the ſeals, 
and was retired into the country for the ſake of his 
health: Mr Budgell had alſo loſt ſeveral other power- 
ful friends, who had been taken off by death; particu- 
larly the lord Halifax, and the earl of Sunderland: he, 
however, made ſeveral attempts to ſucceed at court, 
but was conſtantly kept down by the duke of Bolton. 
In the year 1720 he loſt 20,0001. by the South- ſea 
ſcheme, and afterwards ſpent 50001. more in unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts to get into parliament. This completed 
his ruin. He at length employed himſelf in writing 
pamphlets againſt the miniſtry, and wrote many papers 
in the Craftiman. In 1733, he began a weekly pamph- 
let, called The Bee; which he continued for above 100 
numbers, printed in eight volumes 8vo. During the 
progreſs of this work, Dr Tindal's death happened, by 
whoſe will Mr Budgell had 2000 l. left him; and the 
world being ſurpriſed at ſuch a gift from a man entirely 
unrelated to him, to the excluſion of the next heir, a 
a nephew and the continuator of Rapin's hiſtory of 
England, immediately imputed it to his making the 
will himſelf, Thus the ſatyriſt: 


Let Budgell charge low Grub-ſtreet on my quill, 
And write whatc'er he pleaſe, except my will, 


It was thought he had ſome hand in publiſhing Dr 
Tindal's Chri/tianity as old as the creation; for he often 
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talked of another additional volume on the ſame ſub. 
je&, but never publiſhed it. After the ceſſation of the 
Bee, Mr Budgell became ſo involved in Jaw-ſvits, that 
he was reduced to a very unhappy ſituation, 
himſelf called to the bar, and attended for ſome time 
in the courts of law; but finding himſelf unable to 
make any progreſs, and being diſtreſſed to the utmoſt, 
he determined at length to make away with himſelf. 
Accordingly, in the year 1736, he took a boat at 
Somerſet-ftairs, after filling his pockets with ſtones ; 
ordered the waterman to ſhoot the bridge; and, while 
the boat was going under, threw himſelf into the river, 
He had ſeveral days before been vilibly diſtracted in 
his mind. Upon his bureau was found a lip of paper, 
on which were theſe words : 


What Cato did, and Addiſon approv'd, 
Cannot be wrong. 


Beſides the above works, he wrote a Tranſlation of 
Theophraſtus's Characters. He was never married; but 
left one natural daughter, who afterwards aſſumed his 
name, and became an actreſs in Drury- lane. 

BU DOA, a maritime town of Dalmatia, with a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, ſubject to the Venetians. It is ſeated between 
the gulf of Cattaro and the city of Dulugno, on the 
coaſt of Albany; and is an important fortreſs, where 
the Venetians always keep a ftrong garriſon. In 1667, 
it ſuffered greatly by an earthquake : and in 1686 wag 
beſieged by Soliman baſha of Scutari ; but general 


Cornaro obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. E. Long. 19. 


22. N. Lat. 42. 12. | 
BUD RIO, a town of Italy, in the Bologneſe. The 
adjacent hields produce large quantities of fine hemp, 
which renders the town of more conſequence than larger 
places. E. Long. 11. 35. N. Lat. 44. 27. 
BUDWETS, a royal city of Bohemia, in Germany, 
It 18 pretty large and well built, ſurrounded with ſtrong 
walls, fortified with a good rampart, and might be 
made an important place, It was taken by the king of 
Pruſſia in 1744, but he did not keep it very long. E. 
Long. 14. 19. N. Lat. 42. 15. | 
BUDZIAC rARTARxY, lies on the rivers Neiſter 
Bog, and Nieper; having Poland and Ruſſia on the 
north, Little Tartary on the caſt, the Black fea on the 
ſouth, and Beſſarabia on the weft. The chief town is 
Oczakow. It is ſubject to Turky. a 
BUENA vis ra, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, 
lying in N. Lat. 15. 56. It is alſo called Bonviſta, 
and Bonnevue: but the firſt is the true appellation, the 


others being only abbreviations and corruptions of the. 


original name, which ſignifies a good proſpect, intimating 
the beautiful appearance it makes to ſhips at ſea. This 
iſland is reckoned near 20 leagues in circumference, 
and is diſtinguiſhed on the north fide by a ridge of 
white rocks that bound it. The coalt that ſtretches eaſt 
and north-welt is terminated with ſundry banks to the 
ſea; but the interior part is chiefly mountainous. From 
the northern point there 1s a large ridge of rocks pro- 
jecting near a whole league into the ſca, againſt which 
the waves break with incredible fury. Another point 
of rocks ſtretches into the ſea on the ſouthern point of 
the iſland eaſtward, a league and a half beyond that 


point; and in that bay is the beſt road for ſhipping. 


BUENOS Avxks, a country of South America, be- 
longing to the Spaniards. This name, given from the 
pleaſantneſs of the climate, is extended to all that coun- 


try 
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1 
try lying between Tucuman on the eaſt, Paraguay on 
the north, and Terra Magellanica on the ſouth, or to 
the vertex of that triangular point of land which com- 
poſes South America. The country is watered by the 
great river La Plata; firit diſcovered in 1515 by Juan 
Diaz de Solis, who with two of his attendants was 
maſſacred by the natives; and partly ſubdued by Se- 
baſtian Gaboto, who gave the great river the appella- 
tion of La Plata, from the abundance of the precious 
metals he procured from the inhabitants, imagining 
them to be the produce of the country, though in fact 
they were brought from Peru. —No country in the 
world abounds more in horned cattle and horſes than 
Buenos Ayres, where the greateſt expence of a horſe 
or cow 18 in the catching it, and they are frequently 
to be had at the ſmall price of two or three rials. In 
ſuch abundance are theſe uſeful animals, that the hide 


alone is deemed of any value, as this conſtitutes a main 


article in the trade of the country. All rove wild in the 
ficlds ; but they are now become more difficult of ac- 
ceſs, the terrible havock made among them having 
taught the cautious brutes to keep at a greater diſtance. 
All kinds of fiſh are in the ſame abundance ; the fruits 
produced by every quarter of the globe grow up here 


in the utmoſt perfection; and for the enjoyment of 


life, and the ſalubrity of the air, a liner country cannot 
be imagined. The principal cities are Bnenos Ayres 
the capital, Monte Video, Corienteo, and Santa Fe. 
Butxos- Ayres (Nueitra Sennora de), the capital of 
the country called Buenos Ayres, in South America, 
was founded in the year 1535, under the direction 
of Don Pedro de Mendoza, at that time governor. It 
ſtands on a point called Cape Blanco, on the fouth fide 
of the Plata, fronting a ſmall river, in S. Lat. 34“. 
34'. 38”. according to the obſervations of Father Fe- 
ville. The ſituation is in a fine plain, riſing by a gentle 
aſcent from the river; and truly paradiſaical, whether 
we regard the temperature of the climate, the fertility 
of the ſoil, or that beautiful verdure which overſpreads 
the whole face of the country, of which the inhabitants 
have a proſpect as far as the eye can reach. The city 
is very conſiderable in extent, containing 3000 houſes, 
inhabited by Spaniards and others of different com- 
plexions. The ſtreets are ſtraight, broad, and pretty 
equal in the heights and dimenſions of the buildings; 
one very handſome ſquare adorns it, the front being a 
caſtle in which the governor holds his court, and pre- 


ſides over a garriſon of 3000 ſoldiers. Moſt of the 


buildings are of chalk or brick, except the cathedral, 
a magnificent ſtructure, compoſed chiefly of ſtone. 


BUFALMACO (Boramico), an Italian painter 


the firſt who put labels to the mouths of his figures, 


with ſentences; ſince followed by bad maſters, but more 
frequently in caricatura 1 He died in 1340. 
BU FF, in commerce, a ſort of leather prepared from 
the ſkin of the buffalo; which dreſſed with oil, after the 
manner of ſhammy, makes what we call % in. This 
makes a very conſiderable article in the French, Engliſh, 
and Dutch commerce at Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and 
all along the coaſt of Africa. The ſkins of elks, 
oxen, and other like animals, when prepared after the 
ſame manner as that of the buffalo, are likewiſe called 


Of buff. ſſein, or buff. leather, are made a ſort of coats 


for the horſe or gens d armes of France, bandaliers, belts, 


% 
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pouches, and gloves, 

In France, there are ſeveral manufaQories deſigned 
for the dreſſing of thoſe ſorts of hides, rn. n at 
Corbeil, near Paris; at Niort, at Lyons, at Rone, at 
Etanepus, at Cone. | | 

BUFFALO, in zoology. See Bos. 

BUFFET was anciently a little apartment, feparated 
from the reſt of the room by ſlender wooden columns, 
for the diſpoſing of china, glaſs-ware, c. 

It is now properly a large table in a dining- room, 
called alſo a fide-board, for the plate, glaſſes, bottles, 
baſons, &c. to be placed on, as well for the ſervice of 
the table, as for magnificence. In houſes of perſons of 
diſtinction in France, the buffet is a detached room, 
decorated with pictures relative to the ſubject, with 
fountains, ciſterns, and vaſes. It is commonly faced 
with marble or bronze. | 

BUFFOON, a droll or mimic, who diverts the pu- 
blic by his pleaſantries and follies. - 

BUFONIA, Toap-cRrass; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of plants, 


Buffalo 
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of which there is but one ſpecies, viz. the tenuifolia, a 


native of Britain. ä 


BUG, or Bucs, in zoology, the Engliſh name of 
a ſpecies of cimex. See CiMEx. 

Cheap, eaſy, and clean mixture for effeQually deſtroy- 
ing Buccs. Take of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine, 
(viz. lamp-ſpirits) that will burn all away dry, and leave 
not the leaſt moiſture behind it, half a pint; new di— 
ſtilled oil, or ſpirit of turpentine, half a pint: mix them 
together; and break into it, in ſmall bits, half an ounce 
of camphire, which will diſſolve in it in a few minutes: 
ſnake them well together; and with a piece of ſpunge, 
or a bruſh dipt in ſome of it, wet very well the bed or 
furniture wherein thoſe vermin harbour and breed, and 
it will infallibly kill and deſtroy both them and their 
nits, although they ſwarm ever ſo much. But then the 
bed and furniture mult be well and thoroughly wet with 
it (the duſt upon them being firſt bruſhed and ſhook off), 
by which means it will neither foil, (tain, nor in the 
leaſt hurt, the fineſt filk or damaſk bed that is. The 
quantity here ordered of this mixture (that coſts but 
about a ſhilling) will rid any one bed whatever, tho? it 
{warms with bugs. If any bugs ſhould happen to ap- 
pear after once uſing it, it will only be for want of wel] 
wetting the lacing, &c. of the bed, or the folding of the 
linens or curtains near the rings, or the joints or holes 
in and about the bed or head-board, wherein the bugs 
and nits neſtle and breed; and then their being wetted 
all again with more of the ſame mixture, which dries in 


as faſt as you uſe it, pouring ſome of it into the joints / 


and holes where the bruſh or ſpunge cannot reach, will 


never fail abſolutely to deſtroy them ail. Some beds 
that have much wood work can hardly be thoroughly 
cleared without being firſt taken down; but others that 
can be drawn out, or that you can get well behind, to 
be done as it ſhould be, may. The ſmell this mixture 
occaſions will be all gone in two or three days; which 
yet is very wholeſome, and to many people agreeable. 
Remember always to ſhake the mixture together very 
well, whenever you uſe it, which mult be in the day- 
time, not by candle-light, leſt the ſubtlety of the mix- 
ture ſhould catch the flame as you are uling it, and oc- 
caſion damage. 


BUGEY, a province of France, bounded on the cat 
by 


Pay 
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phiny, and on the north by the territory of Gex and 
the Franche Compte. It is about 40 miles long, and 
25 broad. Though it is a country full of hills and ri- 
vers, yet it is fertile in ſome places, the rivers abound 
with trouts, and there are plenty of all ſorts of game. 
The chief places are Belley the capital, Seiſel, St Ram- 
dert, Fort PEcluſe, and Chateau- Neuf. 

BUGGE RS, in church-hiltory, the ſame with Bul- 
garians, a ſect of heretics, which, among other er- 
rors, held, that men ought to believe no Seripture but 
the New Teſtament ; that baptiſm was not neceſſary to 
infants; that huſbands who converſed with their wives 
could not be ſaved ; and that an oath was abſolute] 
unlawful, The Buggers are mentioned by Matthew 
Paris, in the reign of Henry III. under the name of 
Bugares. They were ftrenuouſly refuted by Fr. Ro- 
bert, a Dominican, furnamed the Bugger, as having for- 
merly made profeſſion of this hereſy. 
_ BUGGERER, a perſon who is guilty of the crime 
of buggery. See the next article, | 

BUGGERY, or Sopou, is defined by Sir Ed- 
ward Coke to be a carnal copulation againſt nature, ei- 
ther by a confuſion of ſpecies, that 1s to ſay, either a 
man or a woman with a brute beaſt; or ſexes, as a man 
with a man, or a man unnaturally with a woman. It 
is ſaid this fin againſt God and nature was firſt brought 
into England by the Lombards. As to its puniſhment, 
the voice of nature and of reaſon, and the expreſs law 


+ Terit. xx. of God , determine it to be capital. Of this we have 


a ſignal inftance, long before the Jewiſh diſpenſation, 
by the deſtruction of two cities by tire from heaven; ſo 
that this is an univerſal, not merely a provincial, pre- 
cept. Our ancient law, in fome meaſure, imitated 
this puniſhment, by commanding ſuch miſcreants to be 
burnt to death; though Fleta ſays, they ſhould be hu- 
ried alive ; either of which puniſhments was indifferent- 
ly uſed for this crime among the ancient Goths. But 
now the general puniſhment of all felonies is the ſame, 
namely, * hanging : and this offence (being in the 
times of Popery only ſubject to eccleſiaſtical cenſures) 
was made 5 ed without benefit of clergy by ſtatute 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 6. revived and confirmed by 5 Eliz. 
c. 17. And the rule of law herein 1s, that, if both 
parties are arrived at the years of diſcretion, 1 et 
conſentientes pari pena plectantur, ** both are liable to 
the ſame puniſhment.” | 

BUGIA, a province of the kingdom of Algiers in 
Africa. It is almoſt ſurrounded with mountains; and 
is divided into three parts, Benijubar, Auraz, and La- 
bez. Theſe mountains are peopled with the molt an- 
cient Arabs, Moors, or Saracens. The province 1s 
very fertile in corn. | 

Buca, by the Africans called Bugeiah, a maritime 


town of Africa, in the kingdom of Algiers, and once 


the capital of the province of that name. It is ſuppo- 
ſed to be the Saldæ of Strabo, built by the Romans. It 
hath a handſome port formed by a narrow neck of land 
running into the ica; a great part of whoſe promontory 
was formerly faced with a wall of hewn ſtone; where 
was likewiſe an aqueduct, which ſupplied the port with 
water, diſcharging it into a capacious baſon; all which 
now lie in ruins. The city itſelf is built on the ruins 
of a large one, at the foot of a high mountain that 
looks towards the north-eaſt ; a great part of whole 
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walls run up quite to the top of it ; where there is al. 
fo a caſtle that commands the whole town, beſides two 
others at the bottom, builr for a ſecurity to the port. 
'The inhabitants drive a conſiderable trade in plough. 
ſhares, mattocks, and other iron tools, which they 
manufacture from the neighbouring mines. The town 
is watered by a large river, ſuppoled to be the Naſava 
of Ptolemy. The place is populous, and hath a conſi- 
derable market for iron work, oil, and wax, which is car- 
ried on with great tranquillity ; but is no ſooner over 
than the 8 place is in an uproar, ſo that the day 
ſeldom concludes without ſome flagrant inſtance of bar. 
barity. E. Long. 4. N. Lat. 35. 30. 

BUGIE, a town of Egypt, ſituated on the weſtern 
ſhore of the Red Sea almoſt oppoſite to Ziden, the port- 
town to Mecca, and about too miles weſt of it. E. 
Long. 36. N. Lat. 22. 15. Km 

BUGLE, in botany. See Aj uc. 

' BUGLOSS, in botany. See AxCHUsA. 

Vipers BuGLoss, in botany. See Ecnrium. 

BUILDING, a fabric erected by art, either for 
devotion, magnificence, or conveniency. | 

BuiLlvinG is alſo uſed for the art of conſtructing and 
railing an editice z in which ſenſe it comprehends as well 
the expences as the invention and execution of the de- 
ſign. | 

yy for the materials of buildings, they are either 
ſtone, as marble, free- ſtone, brick for the walls, mortar, 
&c. or of wood, as fir, cypreſs, cedars for pillars of up- 
right uſes, oak for ſummers, beams, and crop-work, or 
for joining and connection. See ARCHITECTURE. 

BuiLDixG of Ships, See SHIP-BUILDING. | 

BUILT H, or BearT, a town of South-Wales in 
Brecknockſhire, pleaſantly ſeated on the river Wye, 
over which there is a wooden bridge that leads into 
Radnorſhire. W. Long. 3. 10. N. Lat. 52. 8. 

BUIS, a territory of France, in Daupbiny. It is a 
ſmall mountainous country, but pretty fertile; and Buis 
and Nions are the principal places. | 

BUKARI, a ſmall well-built town of Hungarian 
Dalmatia, fituated on the Golfo di Bikerizz, in E. 
Long. 20. 53. N. Lat. 45. 20. 

BUKHARIA, a general name for all that vaſt tract 
of land lying between Karazm and the great Kobi, or 
ſandy deſart bordering on China. It derives its name of 
Bukharia from the mogul word Bukhar, which figni- 
fies a learned man; it being formerly the cuſtom for 
thoſe who wanted inſtruction in the languages and 
ſciences to go into Bukharia. Hence, this name ap- 
pears to have been given to it by the Moguls who un- 
der Jenghiz Khan conquered the country. It is nearly 
the ſame with that called by the Arabs Mawaralnahr, 
which is little other than a tranſlation of the word 
Tranſoxana, the name formerly given to theſe pro- 
vinces. . | 
Ibis region is divided into Great and Little Buk- 
haria. | 

Great Bukharia, (which ſeems to comprehend the 
Sogdiana and Badtriana of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans with their dependencies), is ſituated between 
the 34" and 46*® degrees of north latitude, and be- 
tween. the 76 and 924d degrees of eaſt longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by the river Sir, which ſeparates it 
from the dominions ot the El/uths or Kalmucks ; the 


kingdom of Xa/bgar in Little Bukharia, on the * 
di 
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Pukharia. by the dominions of the Great Mogul and Perſia on 
——— the ſouth ; and by the country of Karazm on the weſt: 


being about 770 miles long from welt to eaſt, and 730 
miles broad from ſouth to north. It is an exceeding 
rich and fertile country; the mountains abound with 
the richeſt mines; the valleys are of an aſtoniſhing fer- 
tility in all ſorts of fruit and pulſe ; the fields are cover- 
ed with graſs the height of a man; the rivers abound 
with excellent fiſh ; and wood, which is ſcarce over all 
Grand Tartary, is here in great plenty. But all theſe 
benefits are of little uſe to the Tartar inhabitants, who 
are naturally ſo lazy, that they would rather go rob 
and kill their neighbours, than apply themſelves to im- 
prove the benefits which nature ſo liberally offers them. 
This country is divided into three large provinces, viz. 
Bukharia proper, Samarcand, and Balk ; each of which 
generally has its proper khan. The province of Buk- 
haria proper is the molt weſtern of the three; havin 
on the weſt Karazm, on the north a defart called by the 
Arabs Gaznah, on the eaſt the province of Samar- 
cand, and on the ſouth the river Amu. It may be a- 
bout 390 miles long, and 320 broad. The towns are 
Bokhara, Zam, Wardanſi, Karakul, Siunjbala, Karſhi, 
Zarjui, Nerſem, Karmina, &c. | 

Little Bukharia is ſo called, not becauſe it is leſs in 


dimenſions than the other, for in reality it is larger; 


but becauſe it is inferior to it as to the number and 
beauty of its cities, goodneſs of the ſoil, &c. It is ſur- 
rounded by defarts: it has on the weſt, Great Bukha- 
ria; on the north, the country of the Kalmucks; on 
the eaſt, that of the Moguls ſubject to China; on the 
ſouth, Thibet, and the north-weſt corner of China. It 
is Gtuated between the 939 and 115'Þ degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and between 35%. 30“. and 459 of north lati- 
tude; being in length from eaſt to welt about 850 miles, 
and in breadth from north to ſouth 580: but if its di- 
menſions be taken according to its femicircular courſe 
from the ſouth to the north- eaſt, its length will be 1200 
miles. It is ſufficiently populous and fertile; but the 
great elevation of its land, joined to the height of rhe 
mountains which bound it in ſeveral parts, particularly 
towards the ſouth, renders'it much colder than from its 
fituation might naturally be expected. It is very rich 
in mines of gold and filver; but the inhabitants reap 

little benefit by them, becauſe neither the Eluths nor 
Kalmucks, who are maſters of the country, nor the 
Bukhars, care to work in them. Nevertheleſs, they 

ather abundance of gold from the beds of the torrents 
— by the melting of the ſuow in the ſpring; and 
from hence comes all that gold duſt which the Bukhars 
carry into India, China, and Siberia. Much muſk is 
likewiſe found in this country; and all ſorts of precious 
ſtones, even diamonds ; but the inhabitants have not 
the art of either cutting or poliſhing them. 


The inbabitants both of Great and Little Bukharia, 


are generally thoſe people called Buthars. They are 
commonly ſun-burned and black-haired; although fome 
of them are very fair, handſome, and well made. They 
do not want politeneſs, and are addicted to commerce; 
which they carry on with China, the Indies, Perſia, and 
Ruſſia : but thoſe who deal with them will be ſure of 
being over-reached, if they do not take great care. The 
habits of the men differ very little from thoſe of the 
Tartars. Their girdles are like thoſe of the Poles. 
The garments of the women differ in nothing from 
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thoſe of the men, and are commonly quilted with cot- Bukharia. 


ton. They wear bobs in their ears, 12 inches long; 
part and twiſt their hair in treſſes, which they lengthen 
with black ribbands embroidered with gold or filver, 
and with great taſſels of ſilk and filver, which hang 
down to their heels; three other tufts of a ſmaller ſize 
cover their breaſts. Both ſexes carry about with them 
prayers written by their prieſts, which they keep in a 
ſmall leathern purſe by way of relics. The girls, and 
ſome of the women, tinge their nails red with he juice of 
an herb called by them lena they dry and pulverize it; 
then mixing it with powder-alum, expoſe it in the air 
for 24 hours before they uſe it, and the colour laſts a 
long time. Both ſexes wear cloſe breeches, and boots 
of Ruſſia leather, very light, and without heels, or 
leather ſoles; putting on galloches, or high-heeled ſlip- 
pers like the Turks, when they go abroad. They wear 
alſo the ſame ſort of bonnets and covering for the head; 
only the women ſet off theirs with trinkets, ſmall pieces 
of money, and Chineſe pearls. Wives are diftinguiſhed 
from maids by a long piece of linen worn under their 
bonnets ; which, folding round the neck, they tie in a 
knot behind, ſo that one end of it hangs down to the 
waiſt, | 

The Bukhar houfes are of ſtone, and pretty good; 
but their moveables conſiſt moſtly of ſome China trunks 
plated with iron. Upon theſe, in the day- time, they 
ſpread the quilts they have made uſe of at night, and 
cover them with a cotton carpet of various colours. 
They have hkewiſe a curtain ſprigged with flowers and 
various figures; alſo a fort of bedſtead half a yard bigh, 
and four yards long, which is hidden in the day-time 
with a carpet. They are very neat about their victuals; 
which are dreſſed in the maſter's chamber by his flaves, 
whom the Bukhars either take or buy from the Ruſ- 
ſians, Kalmucks, or other neighbours. For this pur- 
poſe there are in the chamber, according to the large- 
neſs of the family, ſeveral iron pots, ſet in a kind of 


range near a chimney. Some have little ovens, made, 


like the reſt of their walls, with a fliff clay or bricks. 
Their utenſils conſiſt of ſome plates and porringers 
made of Capua wood or of china, and fome copper 
veſſels. A piece of coloured calico ſerves them inſtead 
of a table-cloth and napkins. They uſe neither chairs 
nor tables, knives nor forks ; but fit eroſs- legged on 
the ground; and the meat being ſerved up, they pull 
it to pieces with their fingers. Their ſpoons reſemble 
our wooden ladles. Their uſual food is minced meats, 


of which they make pies of the form of a half- 


moon: theſe ſerve for proviſion when the Bukhars go 
long journeys, eſpecially in winter. They carry them 
in a bag, having firſt expoled them to the froſt; and 


when boiled in water, they make very good broth. Tea 


is their common drink, of which they have a black ſort, 
prepared with milk, ſalt, and butter; eating bread 
with it, when they have any. | 

As the Bukhars buy their wives, paying for them 
more or leſs according to their handſomeneſs; ſo the 
ſureſt way to be rich is to have many daughters. The 
perſons to be married muſt not ſee or ſpeak to each 
other from the time of their contract to the day of 
marriage. This is celebrated with three days feaſting, 
as they do great annual feſtivals. The evening before 
the wedding, a company of young girls meet at the 
bride's houſe, and divert themſelves till midnight, play- 


ing, 
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aſſemble, and help her to prepare for the ceremony. 
Then, notice being given to the bridegroom, he ar- 
rives ſoon after, accompanied by ten or twelve of his 
relations and friends. Theſe are followed by ſome 
playing on flutes, and by an Abus (a kind of prieſt), 
who fings, while he beats two little timbrels. The 
bridegroom then makes a horſe- race; which being end- 
ed, he diſtributes the prizes, ſix, eight, or twelve, in 
number, according to his ability. They conſiſt of da- 
maſks, ſables, fox-ſkins, calico, or the like. The 
parties do not fee each other while the marriage cere- 
mony is performing, but anſwer at a diſtance to the 
queſtions aſked by the prieſt. As ſoon as it is over, the 
bridegroom returns home with his company; and after 
dinner carries them to the bride's houſe, and obtains 
leave to ſpeak to her. This done, he goes back, and 
returns again in the evening, when he finds her in bed; 
and, in preſence of all the women, lays himſelf down 
by her in his cloaths, but only for a moment. The 
ſame farce is acted for three days ſucceſſively; but the 
third night he paſſes with her entirely, and the next day 
carries her home. 

Although the prevailing religion throughout all 
Little Bukharia is the Mahometan, vet all others en- 
joy a perfect toleration. The Bukhars ſay that God 
firſt communicated the koran to mankind by Moſes 
and the prophets; that afterwards Mahomet explained, 
and drew a moral from it, which they are obliged to 
receive and practiſe. 'They hold Chriſt to be a prophet, 
but have no notion of his ſufferings. Yet they believe 
in the reſurrection, but cannot be perſuaded that any 
mortal ſhall be eternally damned: on the contrary, they 
believe, that as the dæmons led them into fin, ſo the 
puniſhment will fall on them. They believe moreover, 
that at the laſt day every thing but God will be an- 
nihilated ; and, conſequently, that all creatures, the 
, devils, angels, and Chriſt himſelt, will die. Likewiſe, 
that, after the reſurrection, all men, excepting a few of 


the elec, will be purified or chaſtiſed by fire, every one 


according to his fins, which will be weighed in the ba- 
jlance. They ſay there will be eight different paradiſes 
for the good; and ſeven hells, where ſinners are to be 
purified by fire: that thoſe who will ſuffer moſt, are 
hars, cheats, and others of that kind: that the elect 
who do not feel the fire will be choſen from the good; 
viz. one out of 100 men, and one out of 1000 women; 
which little troop will be carried into one of the para- 
diſes, where they ſhall enjoy all manner of felicity, till 
it ſhall pleaſe God to create a new world. It is a fin, 
according to them, to ſay, that God is in heaven. 
God, fay they, is every where; and therefore it dero- 
gates from his omnipreſence to ſay that he is confined 
to any particular place. They keep an annual faſt of 
230 days, from the middle of July to the middle of Au- 
guſt, during which time they taſte nothing all day; but 
ext twice in the night, at ſun-ſet, and midnight: nor 
do they drink any thing but tea, all ſtrong liquors be- 
ing forbidden. Whoever tranſgreſſes theſe ordinances 
is obliged to emancipate his moſt valuable ſlave, or to 
give an entertainment to 60 people: he is likewiſe to 
receive 85 ſtrokes on the back with a leathern ftrap 
called dura. The common people, however, do not 
obſerve this faſt exactly, and workmen are allowed to 
eat in the day-time. The Bukhars ſay prayers five 
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Pullharia, ing, dancing, and finging. Next morning the gueſts 
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times a- day; before morning, towards noon, afternoon, 
at ſan-ſet, and in the third hour of the night. 

Jenghis Khan, who conquered both the Bukharias 
from the Arabs, left the empire of them to his ſon Ja. 
gatay Khan. He died 1n the year 1240, andleft the 
government to his ſon Kara Kulaku, and of Little 
Bukharia to another called Amul Rheja Khan. A long 
ſucceſſion of khans is enumerated in each of theſe fa- 
milies, but their hiſtory contains no intereſting parti- 
culars. They are long fince extinct, and the Kalmuck 
Tartars are maſters of the country. | 


BUL, in the ancient Hebrew chronology, the eighth 


month of the eceleſiaſtical, and the ſecond of the civil, 


year; it has ſince been called Marſbevan, and anſwers 
to our October. | 

BULAC, a town of Egypt, fituated en the eaſtern 
ſhore of the river Nile, about two miles weſt of Grand 
Cairo, of which it is the port-town, and contains about 
4000 families. It is a place of great trade, as all the 
veſſels going up and down the Nile make ſome ſtay 
here. It is alſo at this place that they cut the banks 
of the river every year, in order to fill their canals, and 
overflow the neighbouring grounds, without which the 
ſoil would produce neither grain nor herbage. E. Long. 
329. N. Lat. 30“. 

BULAFO, a muſical inſtrument, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral pipes of wood tied together with thongs of lea- 
ther, ſo as to form a ſmall interitice between each pipe. 
It is uſed by the negroes of Guinea. 

BULARCHUS, a Greek painter; the firſt who in- 
troduced (among the Greeks at leaſt) different colours 
in the ſame picture. He flouriſhed 740 B. C. 

BULB, in the anatomy of plants, a kind of large 
bud, generally produced under the ground, upon or 
near the root of certain herbaceous plants, hence deno- 
minated bulbous. | 

A bulb is defined by Linnæus to be a ſpecies of hy- 
bernaculum, produced upon the deſcending caudex, or 
root; conſiſting of ſtipulæ, petioli, the rudiments of 
the former leaves, and ſcales of bark +. 

To elucidate this definition, it is proper to remark, 
that every bud contains, in miniature or embryo, a 


plant, in every reſpect ſimilar to the parent plant upon 
which it is ſeated “. 


may be renewed with equal efficacy in either way. 
The tender rudiments of the future vegetable of 
which the bud is compoſed, are incloſed, and during 
the ſeverities of winter defended from cold and other 
external injuries, by a hard bark or rind, which gene- 
rally conſiſts of a number of ſcales placed over each o- 
ther like tiles, and faſtened together by means of a te- 
nacious, reſinous, and frequently odoriferous, ſubſtance. 
Thus defended, the buds remain upon different parts of 
the mother plant, till the enſuing ſpring ; and are, 
therefore, with great propriety, denominated by Lin- 


næus the hybernaculum or winter-quarters of the future 


vegetable. 

With reſpe& to their place, buds are ſituated either 
upon the ſtem and branches, or upon the roots : the 
former are ſtyled gemmæ, or buds properly ſo called; 
but as they ſubſiſt ſeveral years by their roots, may be 
furniſhed with the other ſpecies of Aybernaculum, called 
bulbs, which, according to the definition, are ſeated 
upon the deſcending caudex of the root. 


Again, 


+ See Heber. 
naculum. 
and Cauaex, Y 


Plants therefore are perpetuated * See the ar- 
in the buds, as well as in the feeds; and the ſpecies ticle Pu 


ib, 


ber of fibres or threads. 
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Again, trees which are perennial, with a woody and 


durable ftem or trunk, have generally proper buds or 


gemmæ, but no bulbs. 

Ir. bulbous plants, as the tulip, onion, or lily, what 
we generally call the root, is in fact a bulb or hyberna- 
culum, which incloſes and ſecures the embryo or fu- 
ture ſhoot. [20974 9.” 

At the lower part of this bulb may be obſerved a 
fleſhy knob or tubercle, from whence proceed a num- 
This knob, with the fibres 
attached to and hanging from it, is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the true root; the upper part being only the 
cradle, or nurſery of the future ſtem, which after the 
bulb has repaired a certain number of times, it periſhes; 
but not till it has produced, at its ſides, a number of 
{maller bulbs, or ſuckers, for perpetuating the ſpecies. 

One part of Linnæus's definition {till remains ob- 
ſcure. The bulb, ſays he, is compoſed of the remains 
or rudiments of the former leaves of the plant; e rudi- 
ment? foliorum preteritorum. | | 

It is eaſy to comprehend that buds contain the ru- 


diments of the future leaves; but how can bulbs be ſaid 


to contain the rudiments of leaves that, to all appear- 
ance, are already periſhed ? To explain this, let it be 
obſerved, that, in the opinion of very eminent botaniſts, 
the root, in a very great number of perennial herbs, is 
annually renewed, or repaired out of the trunk or ſtalk 
itſelf; in which ſenſe, only roots are properly ſaid to 
deſcend. | + 

In the perennials alluded to, the baſis of the ſtalk 
continually, and by inſenſible degrees, deſcends below 
the ſurface of the earth, and is thus changed into a true 
root; which root, by the continuance of the ſaid mo- 
tion of the ſtalk, alſo deſcends; and thus, according to 
the durableneſs of its ſubſtance, becomes a longer or 
ſhorter root; the elder, or lower part, rotting off in 
proportion as the upper is generated out of the ſtalk. 
Thus, in brownwort, the baſis of the ſtalk ſinking down 
by degrees till it is hid under the ground, becomes the 
upper part of the root; and continuing ſtill to fink, 
the next year becomes the lower part, and the follow- 
ing year rots away. | 

This is exactly what obtains in bulbous roots, as 
well as in the far greater number of other herbaceous 
perennials, as arum, valerian, tanſy, ſamphire, prim- 
roſe, woodſorrel, iris, and others. | 

The immediate viſible cauſe of this deſcent is the 
ftring-roots which this kind of trunks frequently puts 
forth; which deſcending themſelves directly into the 
ground, ſerve, like ſo many ropes, for pulling the trunk 
after them. Hence the tuberous roots of tris are ſome- 
times obſerved to reaſeend a little upon the rotting or 
fading away of the ſtring- roots which hang at them. 

In bulbous roots, where the ſtalk and former leaves 
of the plant are ſunk below, and formed into what 1s 
called the bulb, or wintering of the future vegetable, 
the radicles, or ſmall fibres that hang from the bulb, 
are to be conſidered as the root; that is, the part which 
furniſhes nouriſhment to the plant: the ſeveral rinds 
and ſhells whereof chiefly the bulb conſiſts, ſucceſſively 
periſh, and ſhrink up into ſo many dry ſkins; betwixt 


which, and in their centre, are formed other leaves aud 


ſhells, and thus the bulb is perpetuated. my 
What has been ſaid of the deſcent of roots by the 

ſinking of the ſtalk, is further confirmed by the ap- 
Vol. II, 
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pearance of certain roots; as of valerian, plantago ma- Bulbocafta- 


jor, and devil's-bit, in which the lower part appears 
bitten or chopped off. In theſe the lower part rot- 
ting off as the upper deſcends, the living remainder 
becomes ſtumped, or ſeems bitten. 


All bulbous roots, ſays the learned Dr Grew in his 


num 


Bulgaria. 


anatomy of plants, may be conſidered as hermaphrodite | 


roots, or root and trunk both together: for the ra- 
dicles or ſtrings only, are abſolute roots; the bulb ac- 
tnally containing thoſe parts which, ſpringing up, make 
the body or leaves of the plant; ſo that it may be re- 
garded as a large bud under ground. 

Bulbous roots are ſaid to 4 ſolid, when compoſed 
of one uniform lump of matter; tunicated, when form- 
ed of multitudes of coats ſurrounding one another; 
ſquamoſe, when compoſed of, or covered with, leſſer 


flakes; duplicate, when there are only two to each 


plant ; and aggregate, when there is ſuch a congeries 
of ſuch roots to each plant. | 
BULBOCASTANUM, in botany. See Buxiun. 
 BULBOCODIUM, mouxTAIiN-SAFFRON; à genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria 
claſs of plants; of which there are two ſpecies, the al- 
pinum and vernum. The firſt fort grows naturally on 
the Alps, and alſo on Snowdon in Wales. It hath a 
ſmall bulbous root, which ſends forth a few long nar- 
row leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of ſaffron, but narrower. 
In the middle of theſe the flower comes out, which 


ſtands on the top of the footſtalk, growing erect, and 


is ſhaped like thoſe of the crocus, but ſmaller; the foot- 
ſtalk riſes about three inches high, and hath four or 
five ſhort narrow leaves placed 1 upon it be- 
low the flower. This flowers in March, and the ſeeds 
are ripe in May. The ſecond is a native of Spain. It 
hath a bulbous root ſhaped like thoſe of the ſnow - drop, 
which ſends out three or four ſpear-ſhaped concave 
leaves, between which comes out the flower, ſtanding 
on a very ſhort footſtalk. The flowers appear about 


the ſame time with the laſt; at firſt they are of a pale 


colour, but afterwards change to a whitiſh purple. 
Theſe plants may be propagated by off-ſets at the de- 
cay of the flower and leaf every ſecond or third year; 
alſo, by ſowing the ſeed in pots in autumn, ſheltering 
them in a frame from froſt; and the plants will appear 
in the ſpring, which, at the decay of the leaves, may 
be taken up for planting in the borders in October, 
where they will flower the year following. | 
BULBOSE, or BuLBous. See BuLs. | 

BULEUTE, in Grecian antiquity, were magi- 
ſtrates anſwering to the decuriones among the Ro- 
mans. See DEecurio. 

BULGARIA, a ſmall province of Turky in Eu- 
rope, bounded on the north by Wallachia, on the eaſt 
by the Black Sea, on the ſouth by Romania and Ma- 
cedonia, and on the weſt by Servia. It is very nar- 
row, but 325 miles long on the fide of the Danube, 
from Servia till it falls into the Black ſea. The inha- 
bitants are Chriſtians; but extremely ignorant, inſo- 
much that they ſeem to know nothing of Chriſtianity 
but baptiſm and faſting. It is divided into four ſan- 
giacates; Byden, Sardice, Nicopolis, and Siliſtria. The 
chief towns are of the ſame names, except Sardice, 
which is now called S2p+za. 


Bur caRIAN Language, the ſame with the ScLavo- 
NIC, | ; 
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Bull. 


* See (the 


Index ſub- 
Joined to) 
Medicine. 
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BULIMY, a difeaſe in which the patient is affected 
with an inſatiable and perpetual defire of eating; and, 
unleſs he is indulged, he often falls into fainting fits. 
It is alſo called fames canina, canine appetite Tr. 

BULITHUS, a ſtone found either in the gall-blad- 
der, or in the kidneys and bladder, of an ox. See Bos. 

BULK Va Sui, the whole content in the hold for 
the ſtowage of goods. 

Burx-Heads are partitions made. athwart the ſhip 
with boards, by which one part is divided from the o- 
ther; as the great cabbin, gun room, bread- room, 
and ſeveral other diviſions. The bulk-head afore is the 
og; between the fore-caſtle and gratings in the 

ead. | 

BULL (Dr John), a celebrated muſician and com- 
poſer, was born in Somerſetſhire about the year 1563, 
and, as it is ſaid, was of the Somerſet family. He was 
educated under Blitheman. In 1586, he was admitted 
at Oxford to the degree of bachelor of muſic, having 
practiſed in that faculty 14 years; and in 1592, was 
created doctor in the univerſity of Cambridge. In 
1591, he was appointed organilt of the queen's chapel, 
in the room of his maſter, Blitheman. 

Bull was the firit Greſham profeſſor of mulic, and 
was appointed to that ſtation upon the ſpecial recommen- 
dation of queen Elizabeth. However ſkilful he might 
be in his profeſſion, it ſeems he was not able to read 
his lectures in Latin; and therefore, by a ſpecial pro- 
viſion in the ordinanees reſpecting the Greſham profeſ- 
ſors, made anno 1597, it is declared, that becauſe Dr 
Bull is recommended to the place of muſic- profeſſor by 
the queen's moſt excellent majeſty, being not able to 
ſpeak Latin, his leQures are permitted to be altogether 
Engliſh, ſo long as he ſhall continue mulic-profeſfor 
there. 

In the year 1601, he went abroad for the recovery 
of his health, which at that time was declining ; and 
during his abſence was permitted to ſubſtitute as his 
deputy, a ſon of William Bird, named Thomas. He 
travelled incognito into France and Germany ; and 
Wood takes occaſion to relate a ſtory of him while a- 
broad, which the reader ſhall have in his own words. 

« Dr Bull hearing of a famous muſician belonging 
to a cathedral in St Omer's, he applied himſelf, as a 
novice, to him, to learn ſomething of his faculty, and 
to ſee and admire his works. This muſician, after ſome 
diſcourſe had paſſed between them, conducted Bull to 
a veſtry or muſic- ſchool joining to the cathedral, and 
ſhewed him a leſſon or ſong of 40 parts; and then made 
a vaunting challenge to any perſon in the world to add 
one part more to them, „ e it to be ſo complete 
and full, that it was impoſſible for any mortal man to 
correct or add to it. Bull thereupon, deſiring the uſe 
of pen, ink, and ruled paper, ſuch as we cal muſical 
paper, prayed the muſician to lock him up in the ſaid 
ſchool for two or three hours; which being done, not 
without great diſdain by the muſician, Bull, in that 
time or leſs, added 40 more parts to the ſaid leſſon or 
ſong. The muſician thereupon being called in, he 
viewed it, tried it, and retried it; at length he burſt 
out into a great extaſy, and {wore by the great God, 
that he that added theſe 40 parts muſt — — be the 
devil or Dr Bull. Whereupon Bull making himſelf 
known, the muſician fell down and adored him. Af- 
terwards continuing there and in thoſe parts for a time, 
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he became ſo much admired, that he was courted to 
accept of any place of preferment ſuitable to his profeſ.— 


= WH 


ſion, either within the dominions of the emperor, the 
king of France, or Spain; but the tidings of .theſe 
tranſactions coming to the Engliſh court, queen Eliſa- 
beth commanded him home.” Faſti, anno 1586. 

Dr Ward, who has given the life of Dr Bull, in his 
lives of the Greſham profeſſors, relates, that upon the 
deceaſe of queen Elizabeth he became chief organiſt to 
king James, and had the honour of entertaining his 
majeſty and prince Henry at Merchant "Taylor's hall 
with his performance on the organ. The ſame author 
proceeds to relate, that in 1613, Bull quitted Eng- 


land, and went to reſide in the Netherlands, where 


he was admitted into the ſervice of the archduke. He 
ſuggeſts, as the reaſon for Bull's retirement, that the 
ſcience began to ſink in the reign of king James; which 
he infers Row that want of court-patronage, which, it 
ſeems, induced the muſicians of that day to dedicate 
their works to one another, But ſurely Bull had none 
of theſe reaſons to complain of being lighted that o- 
thers had. He was in the ſervice of the chapel, and at 
the head of the prince's muſicians; and in the year 1604 
his falary for the chapel-duty had been augmented. 'The 
cireumitances of his departure from England may be 
collected from the following entry now to be ſeen in the 
cheque book: 4 1613, John Bull doctor of muſic went 
beyond ſeas without licence, and was admitted into the 
archduke's ſervice, and entered into paie there about 
Mich. and Peter Hopkins a baſe from Paul's was ſworn 
into his place the 27th of December following. His 
wages from Mich. unto the day of the ſwearing of the 


{aid Peter Hopkins was diſpoſed of by the deane of his 


majeſty's chapel.” Wood ſays, that Dr Bull died at 
Hamburgh ; others have ſaid at Lubeck. 

The only works of Bull in print are leſſons in the 
„% Parthenia, or the maiden-head of the firſt muſic that 
ever was printed for the virginals.” An anthem of his, 
« Deliver me, O God,” is to be found in Bernard's 
collection of church- muſic. Dr Ward has given a long 
liſt of compoſitions of Dr Bull in manuſcript in the col- 
lection of the late Dr Pepuſch, by which it appears 
that he was equally excellent in vocal and inſtrumental 
harmony. By ſome of the leſſons in the Parthenia it 
ſeems that he was poſſeſſed of a power of execution on 
the harplichord far beyond what is generally conceived 
of the maſters of that time. As to his leſſons, they 
were, in the eſtimation of Dr Pepuſch, not only for 
the harmony and contrivance, but for air and modula- 
tion, ſo excellent, that he ſerupled not to prefer them 
to thoſe of Couperin, Scarlatti, and others of the mo- 
dern compoſers for the harpſichord. | 

Bur, (George), biſhop of St David's, was born at 


Wells, in 1634; and educated at Exeter college, in. 
Oxford. The firſt benefice he enjoyed was that of St 


George's, near Briſtol, whence he roſe ſucceſſively to be 
rector of Suddington in Glouceſterſhire, prebendary of 
Glouceſter, archdeacon of Llandaff, and in 1705 bi- 
ſnop of St David's. This dignity he enjoyed about 
four years, and died in 1709. During the uſurpation 
of Cromwell, he adhered ſteadily, though ſtill with 
great prudence, to the forms of the church of England; 


and in the reign of James II. preached very ſtrenuouſſy 


againſt the errors of Popery. He wrote, 1. A de- 
fence of the Nicene faith. 2. Apoſtolical harmony. 
| i | LY Pri- 


Bull. 


Bull. 
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Bulls 


7 Bolt, in zoology. 
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3. Primitive apoſtolical tradition; and other works, 
See Bos. 

Wild Burris. The wild bulls now ſo numerous on 
the continent of America, are ſaid to have ſprung from 
one bull and ſeven cows, which were carried thither by 
ſome of the firlt conquerors. For the manner of hunt- 
ing theſe, ſee BucaNEERs. | 

Burr, in aſtronomy, See AsTRONOoMy, n* 206. 

Burr's-Eye, among ſeamen, a ſmall, obſcure, ſub- 
lime cloud, ruddy in the middle, that ſometimes ap- 
pear to mariners, and 1s the immediate forerunner of a 
great ſtorm at ſea. 

Borr-Figbting, a ſport or exerciſe much in vogue a- 
mong the Spaniards and Portugueſe, conſiſting in a kind 
of combat of a cavalier or torador againſt a wild bull, 
either on foot or on horſeback, by riding at him with 
a lance. The Spaniards have bull-fights, 1. e. feaſts 
attended with ſhews, in honour of St John, the Virgin 
Mary, &c. This ſport the Spaniards received from 
the Moors, among whom it was celebrated with great 
eclat. Some think that the Moors might have received 
the cuſtom from the Romans, and they from the Greeks. 
Dr Plot is of opinion, that the Taue h nwepar a- 


mong the Theſſalians, who firſt inſtituted this game, 
and of whom Julius Cæſar learned and brought it to 


Rome, were the origin both of the Spaniſh and Portu- 
ueſe bull-fighting, and of the Engliſh bull-running. 
his practice was prohibited by Pope Pius V. under 

pain of excommunication incurred ipſo fatto. But ſuc- 


ceeding popes have granted ſeveral mitigations in be- 


half of the toradors. ; | 
BuLt-Running, denotes a feudal cuſtom obtaining 
in the honour of Tutbury in Staffordſhire ; where, an- 
ciently, on the day of the aſſumption of our Lady, a 
bull is turned looſe by the lord to the minſtrels; who, 
if they can catch him before he paſſes the river Dove, 


are to have him for their own, or, in lieu thereof, to 


receive each 40 pence; in conſideration of which cu- 
ſtom they pay 20 pence yearly to the ſaid lord. 
BuLL-Finch, in ornithology. See Lox14. 
BuLL-Freg, in zoology. See Rana. 
BuLL-Head, or Miller's- Thumb, in ichthyology. 
See Corrus. 
Buri, among eccleſiaſtics, a written letter, dil- 
patched, by order of the Pope, from the Roman chan- 
cery, and ſealed with lead, being written on parch- 


ment, by which it is partly diſtinguiſhed from a brief: 


ſee the article BRIEF. —lt is a kind of apoſtolical re- 
ſcript, or edict; and is chiefly in uſe in matters of ju- 
ſtice or grace. If the former be the intention of the 
bull, the lead is hung by a hempen chord; if the lat- 
ter, by a ſilken thread. It is this pendent lead, or 
ſeal, which is, properly ſpeaking, the bull, aud which 
is impreſſed on one fide with the heads of St Peter 
and St Paul, and on the other with the name of the 
Pope and the year of his pontificate. The bull is writ- 
ten in an old, round, Gothic letter, and is divided in- 
to five parts, the narrative of the fact, the conception, 
the clauſe, the date, and the ſalutation, in which the 
Pope ſtyles himſelf ſervus ſervorum, i. e. the ſervant of 
ſervants. Theſe inſtruments, beſides the lead hanging 
to them, have a croſs, with ſome text of ſcripture, or 
religious motto, about it. Bulls are granted for the 
conſecration of biſhops, the promotion to benefices, and 
the celcbration of jubilees, &c. 
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Bort in crua Domini, a particular bull read every 
year, on the day of the Lord's ſupper, or Maundy 
Thurſday, in the Pope's preſence, containing excom- 
munications and anathemas againſt heretics, and all who 
diſturb or oppoſe the juriſdiction of the holy ſee. Af- 
ter the reading of the bull, the Pope throws a burning 
torch in the public place, to denote the thunder of this 
anathema, 

Golden BULL, an edict, or imperial conſtitution, made 
by the emperor Charles IV. reputed to be the magna 
charta, or the fundamental law of the German empire. 

It is called go/der, becauſe it has a golden ſeal, in 
the form of a pope's bull, tied with yellow and red 
cords of ſilk: upon one fide is the emperor repreſented 
ſitting on his throne, and on the other the capitol of 
Rome. It is alſo called Caroline, on Charles IV.'s ac- 
count. Till the publication of the golden bull, the form 
and ceremony of the election of an emperor were du— 
bious and undetermined, and the number of the electors 
not fixed. This ſolemn edict regulated the functions, 
rights, privileges, and pre- eminences, of the electors. 
The original, which is in Latin, on vellum, is preſerved 
at Frankfort: this ordonnance, containing 30 articles 
or chapters, was approved of by all the princes of the 
empire, and remain ſtill in force. : 

Silver BuLLs were not in ſo frequent uſe; tho? we do 
not want inſtances of them. 

Leaden BuLLts were ſent by the emperors of Conſtan- 
tinople to deſpots, patriarchs, and princes; and the 
like were alſo uſed by the grandees of the Imperial 
court, as well as by the kings of France, Sicily, &c. 
and by biſhops, patriarchs, and popes. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the leaden bulls of theſe laſt had, on one 
fide, the name of the pope or biſhop inſcribed. Poly- 
dore Virgil makes Pope Stephen III. the firſt who uſed 
leaden bulls, about the year 772. But others find 
inſtances of them as early as Silveſter, Leo I. and 
Gregory the Great. The latter popes, belide their 
own names, ſtrike the figures of St Peter and St Paul 
on their bulls ; a practice firſt introduced by Pope Paſ- 
chal II. But why, in theſe bulls, the figure of St Paul 
is on the right, and that of St Peter on the left fide, 


is a queſtion which has occaſioned many conjectures 
and diſputes, : | 


Waxen BULLs are ſaid to have been firſt brought 
into 1 by the Normans. They were in - 
quent uſe among the Greek emperors, who thus ſealed 
letters to their wives, mothers, and ſons. Of theſe 
there were two ſorts, one red, and the other green, 
BULLA, or Dieees, in zoology, a genus belong- 
ing to the order of vermes teſtaceæ. It is an animal of 
the ſnail-Kind : the ſhell conſiſts of one valve, convo- 
luted, and without any prickles ; the aperture 1s nar- 
rowiſh, oblong, longitudinal, and entire at the baſe ; 
the columella is ſmooth and oblique. There are 2 


ſpecies ; four of them found in the Britiſh ſeas ; the reſt 4 See Plate 
LXVI. 


chiefly natives of the Afiatic and Atlantic oceans +. 


_ BULLA, in antiquity, a kind of ornaments much f8 * 


in uſe among the ancient Romans, 
is of opinion that they were originally formed of leather 
among all ranks of people; and it is certain, that they 
continued ſo to the laſt among the commonalty. He 
alſo imagines, that at firſt the bulla was intended as an 
amulet rather than an ornament; as a proof of which 
he tells us that the bullæ were frequently impreſſed with 
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Mr Whittaker * * Hi. of 
„ Mancheſter, 
Vol.l. p.79. 
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Bullz, the figure of the ſexual parts. It is univerſally aſſerted 
Bulleyn. by the critics, that the bullæ were made hollow for the. 
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born civil offices. 
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reception of an amulet ; but this Mr Whittaker con- 
tradicts from the figure of a golden one lately found at 
Mancheſter, which had no aperture whereby an amu- 
let could have been introduced. —Pliny refers the ori- 
ginal of the bulla to the elder Tarquin, who gave one 
with the prætexta to his ſon, becauſe at the age of 14 
he had with his own hand killed an enemy; and in i- 
mitation of him it was afterwards aſſumed by other pa- 
tricians. Others affirm that the bulla was given by 
that king to the ſons of all the patricians who had 
Laſtly, others allege that Ro- 
mulus firſt introduced the bulla, and gave it to Tul- 
lus Hoſtilius, the firſt child born of the rape of the 


Sabines. — As to the form of the bulle, Mr Whit- 


taker informs vs that they were originally made in the 
ſhape of hearts ; but they did not always retain the 
form of an heart, any more than they were always 
made of leather. As the wealth of the ſtate and the 
riches of individuals increaſed, the young patrician di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by a bulla of gold, while the com- 
mon people wore the amulet of their anceſtors. The fi- 
gure of an heart then became fo generally round, ſome 
even having the impreſſion of an heart upon them, that 
there are not many of the original form to be found in 
the cabinets of the curious. The form is naturally varied 


from a complete circle, to that of a ſegment ; and this 


was the ſhape of the abovementioned bulla found at 
Mancheſter. When the youth arrived at 15 years of 
age, they hung up their bullz about the necks of their 
gods lares. We are further -informed, that the bullz 
were not only hung about the necks of young men, but 
of horſes alſo. We may add, that bullæ were ſometimes 
allowed to ſtatues ; whence the phraſe f/atue bullate. 
 BuLL# was alſo the denomination given to divers o- 
ther metalline ornaments made after the ſame form; and 
in this ſenſe bu//z ſeem to include all gold and ſilver or- 
naments of a roundiſh form, whether worn on the ha- 
bits of men, the trappings of horſes, or the like. Such 
were thoſe decorations uſed by the ancients on their 
doors and belts. The bullz of doors were a kind of 
large-headed nails faſtened on the doors of the rich, and 
kept bright with great care. The doors of temples 
were ſometimes adorned with golden bullæ. Mr Ban- 
delot takes the bullz worn by ſoldiers on their belts to 


be ſomething more than mere ornaments. They ſeem 
to have been conſidered as preſervations from dangers 


and diſeaſes, and even means of acquiring glory, and 
other advantages. The like may perhaps be extended 
to the bullæ on doors, which were probably placed there 
as a ſecurity to them from being broken or violated. 
Bull alſo denoted a table hung up in the public 
courts, to diſtinguiſh which days were faſti, and which 
nefaſti ; anſwering in ſome meaſure to our kalendar. 
BULLEYN (William), a learned phyſician and 
botaniſt, was born in the iſle of Ely, in the former part 
of the reign of Henry VIII. and educated at Cam- 
bridge. | RES being his favourite ſtudy, he travelled 
through various parts of England, Scotland, and Ger- 
many, chiefly with an intention to improve his know- 
ledge in that ſcience. 
of queen Mary, Mr Bulleyn appears, from his re- 
marks on the natural productions of that country, to 
have reſided at Norwich, or in that neighbourhood, and 
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alſo to have ſpent ſome time at Bloxhall in Suffolk: Bulleyn 


In the reign of Edward VI. or 
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but he afterwards removed into the north, and ſettledat 


Durham, where he practiſed phyſic with conſiderable Bullia dus. 


reputation and ſucceſs. His great patron at this time 
was Sir Thomas Hilton, knight, baron of Hilton, 
who was governor of Tinmouth caſtle in the reign of 
Philip and Mary. In 1560, he came to London; and, 
ſoon after his arrival, was accuſed by William Hilton 
of Bidick, of having murdered his brother Sir Thomas, 
our author's friend and patron. He was arraigned be- 


fore the duke of Norfolk, and honourably acquitted. 


This Hilton afterwards hired ſome villains to aſſaſſinate 
the doctor; but this attempt proving ineffectual, he had 
him arreſted on an action for debt, and he remained for 
a long time in priſon, During this confinement, Dr 
Bulleyn compoſed ſeveral of thoſe works which raiſed 
his reputation as a medica] writer. He died in January 
1576, and was buried in St Giles's Cripplegate, in the 
ſame grave with his brother the divine, who died t3 
years before, and in which John Fox the martyrologiſt 
was interred 1 years after. Dr Bulleyn appears from 
his writings to have been well acquainted with the 
works of the ancient Greek, Roman, and Arabian phy- 
ſicians. According to the modern practice, his books, 
were they generally known, would be of little uſe; but 
as he was a man of genius and fertile imagination, they 
are by no means barren of entertainment. He wrote, 
1. The government of health, 1559, 8%. Accordin 
to Anthony Wood, it was firſt printed in 1548 ; but 
the dedication to his patron, baron Hilton, is dated 
1548, 1595, 129%, 2. A regimen againſt the pleu- 
riſy, 8. London, 1562. 3. Bulleyn's bulwark of de- 
fence againſt all ſick nes, ſorenes, and wounds, that dooe 
daily aſſault mankinde, London printed by John King- 
ſton, 1562, folio. This includes, The government of 
health. 4. A dialogue both pleaſant and pietifull, 
wherein is a goodlie regiment againſt the fever peſti- 
lence, with a conſolation and comfort againſt death, 
London, 1564, 8. 1569, 8“. Very ſcarce. There 
is a wooden print of the author prefixed to the firſt edi- 
tion of his Government of health; alſo a ſmall one en- 
graved by Stukeley in 1722. 

BULLET, an iron or leaden ball or ſhot, where- 
with fire arms are loaded. Bullets are caſt in iron 
moulds, conſiſting of two concave hemiſpheres, with a 
handle whereby to hold them ; and between them is a 
hole, called the gate, at which to pour in the melted 
metal. The chaps or hemiſpheres of bullet-moulds are 


firſt punched, being blood-red hot, with a round- ended 


punch, of the ſhape and nearly of the ſize of the in- 
tended bullets. To cleanſe the inſides, they make uſe 
of a bullet bore, which confiſts of a ſteel ſhank, having 
a globe at one end, wherewith to bore the infide of a 
mould clean, and of the intended ſize. 


BULLIALDUS (Iſmael), an eminent aſtronomer, 


was born at Laon in the iſle of France in 1605. He 
travelled in his youth for the ſake of improvement; and 
afterwards publiſhed ſeveral] works, among which are, 
1. De natura lucis. 2. Philolaus. 3. Aſtronomia phi- 
lolaica, opus novum, in quo motus planetarum per novam 
et veram hypotheſin demonſtrantur. 4. Aftronomie phi- 


lelaicæ fundamenta clarius explicata et aſſerta adverſus 
Zothi Wardi impugnationem. He alſo wrote a piece or 
two upon Geometry and Arithmetic. In 1661, he paid 
Hevelius a viſit at Dantzic, for the ſake of ſeeing his 

optical 


dullinger 


Buncl. 
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pullinger optical and aſtronomical apparatus. Afterwards he be- 


_— 


cl. 


—— 


Bui 


came a preſbyter at Paris, and died there in 1694. 

BULLINGER (Henry), born at Bremgarten in 
Swiſſerland in 1504, was an eminent Zuinglian mini- 
ſter, a great ſupporter of the reformation, and em- 
ployed in many eccleſiaſtical negotiations. He compo- 
ſed many books, one againſt Luther in particular. He 
died in 1575. | 

BULLION, uncoined gold or filver in the maſs. 

Thoſe metals are called fo, either when ſmelted from 
the native ore, and not perfectly refined; or when they 
are perfectly refined, but melted down in bars or in- 
gots, or in any unwrought body, of any degree of 
fineneſs. Hs 

When gold and filver are in their purity, they are 
ſo ſoft and flexible, that they cannot well be brought 
into any faſhion for uſe, without being firſt reduced and 
hardened with an alloy of ſome other baſer metal. 

To prevent theſe abuſes which ſome might be tempt- 


ed to commit in the making of ſuch alloys, the legiſ- 


dee Bos, 


Jators of civilized countries have ordained, that there 
{hall be no more than a certain proportion of a baſer 
metal to a particular quantity of pure gold or ſilver, in 
order to make them of the fineneſs of what is called the 
ſtandard gold or ſilver of ſuch a country. 

According to the laws of England, all forts of 
wrought plate in general ought to be made to the le- 
gal ſtandard; and the price of our ſtandard gold and 
filver is the common rule whereby to ſet a value on 
their bullion, whether the ſame be ingots, bars, duſt, or 
foreign ſpecie : whence it is eaſy to conceive that the 
value of bullion cannot be exactly known, without be- 
ing firſt eſſayed, that the exact quantity of pure metal 
thereia contained may be determined, and conſequently 
whether it be above or below the ſtandard. 

Silver and gold, whether coined or uncoined, (though 
uſed for a common meaſure of other things), are no leſs 
a commodity, than wine, tobacco, or cloth ; and may, 
in many Caſes, be exported as much to the national ad- 
vantage as any other commodity. 

BULLOCK, the ſame with an ox, or gelded bull“. 

BULLY-TREE, in botany. See CHRYSOPHYLLUM, 

BULTER, a term uſed to denote the refuſe of meal 
after dreſſing, or the cloth wherein it is dreſſed, other- 
wiſe called bulter-cloth. 


BULWARK, in the ancient fortification. See Rau- 


PART. 

BUMICILLI, a religious ſe& of Mahometans in 
Egypt and Barbary, who pretend to fight with devils, 
and commonly appear in a fright and covered with 
wounds and bruiſes. About the full moon they coun- 
terfeit a combat in the preſence of all the people, which 
Jaſts for two or three hours, and is performed with aſſa- 
gaias, or javelins, till they fall down quite ſpent; in a 
little time, however, they recover their ſpirits, get up, 


and walk away. | 


BUNDLE, a collection of things wrapped up toge- 
ther. Of baſte-ropes, harneſs-plates, and glovers knives, 
ten make a bundle; of Hamburg yarn, twenty ſkeans ; 
of baſket-rods, three feet about the band. 

BUNEL (Peter), a native of Toulouſe, was one of 
the moſt elegant writers of the Latin tongue in the 16th 
century, but was ſtill more conſpicuous for the regula- 
rity of his manners. He did not ſeek eitlier for riches 
or lucrative employments; but, contented with the bare 
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neceſſaries of life, applied himſelf wholly to the im- 
provement of his mind. He died at Turin in 1547, 
aged 47; and has left behind him ſome Latin epiſtles, 
which are written with the utmoſt purity. The magi- 
ſtrates of Toulouſe have a buſt of him in marble, 3 
ced in their town-houſe. The moſt correct edition of 
his Letters is that of Henry Stephens in 1581. 6 
BUNGAY, a market - town of Suffolk, ſituated on 
the river Wavenny, about 32 miles north-eaſt of Bury. 
E. Long. 1. 35. N. Lat. 52. 35 


BUNIAS, a genus of the ſiliquoſa order, belonging 


to the tetradynamia claſs of plants, for which there is 
no Engliſn name. There are three ſpecies; all of them 
annual plants, but none of them poſſeſſed of any re- 
markable property. % | 
BUNLIUM, y16-xvr, or earth- nut; a genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants ; of which there are three ſpecies. 1. The bul- 
bocaſtanum, with a globular root. This grows natu- 
rally in moiſt paſtures in many parts of Britain. It 
hath a tuberous ſolid root, which lies deep in the 
ground. The leaves are finely cut, and lie near the 
ground, The ſtalk riſes a foot and an half high; is 
round, channelled, and ſolid ; the lower part being na- 
ked; but above, where it branches out, there is one 
leaf placed below every branch. The flowers are white, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of other umbelliferous plants 
the ſeeds are ſmall, oblong, and when ripe are channel- 
ed. The roots of this ſort are frequently dug up, and 
by ſome people eaten raw. They have much reſem- 
blance in taſte to a cheſnut, whence the plant obtains 
the name of hulbocaſtanum. 2. The creticum, with a tur- 
binated root, was diſcovered by Dr Tournefort in Crete, 
whence it took its name; but it grows naturally in 
many other parts of the Levant. 3. The faxatile, with 
very narrow tripartite leaves. 'This Mr Miller received 
from the Alps; it is a low plant, ſeldom rifing above 
fx inches high. All the ſpecies delight to grow among 
graſs, ſo cannot be made to thrive long in a garden. 
BUNT of a Sar, the middle part of it, formed de- 
ſignedly into a bag or cavity, that the ſail may gather 
more wind. It is uſed moſtly in top-ſails, becauſe 
courſes are generally cut ſquare, or with but ſmall al- 
lowance for bunt or compaſs. The bunt holds much 
leeward wind; that is, it hangs much to leeward. 


Bungay 


Bunyan. 


BunT-Lines are ſmall lines made faſt to the bottom 


of the fails, in the middle part of the bolt-rope, to a 


cringle, and fo are reeved through a ſmall block, ſeized 
to the yard. Their uſe is to trice up the bunt of the 
fail for the better furling it up. 
BUNTING, in ornithology. See Eu BERIZA. 
BUNTINGFORD, a town of Hertfordſhire, with 
a market on Mondays, and two fairs, on June 2910, 
and November 3o*", for pedlars ware. It is a good 
thoroughfare town, but ſmall, and is accounted only a 
large hamlet. W. Long. o. 6. N. Lat. 51. 8 
BUNTZ EL, or BuxTzLav, a town of Sileſia, in 
the duchy of Jauer. The greateſt part of the houſes are 
built with ſtone, and there were formerly rich mines in 
the neighbourhood. It is in the common road to Leip- 
ſick ; and their trade is earthen ware, of which they 
make great quantities. E. Long. 15.50. N. Lat. 5 1. 12. 
BUNYAN (John), author of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
greſs, was born at Elſtow, near Bedford, in 1628. He 
was the ſon of a tinker; and, in the early part of his 


life, 
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life, was a great reprobate, and a ſoldier in the parlia- 
ment army: but being at length deeply ſtruck with a 
ſenſe of his guilt, he laid aſide his profligate courſes, 
became remarkable for his ſobriety, and applied himſelf 
to obtain ſome degree of learning. About the year 
1655, he was admitted a member of a Baptiſt congre- 
gation at Bedford, and was ſoon after choſen their 
preacher : but, in 1660, being taken up, and tried for 
preſuming to preach, he was cruelly ſentenced to per- 
petual baniſhment ;z and in the mean time committed 
to jail, where neceſſity obliged him to learn to make 
Jong-tagged thread-laces for his ſupport : to add to his 
diſtreſs, . had a wife and ſeveral children, amon 
whom was a daughter who was blind. In this war 


and cruel confinement he was detained twelve years and 


a half, and during that time wrote many of his tracts; 

but he was at length diſcharged, by the humane inter- 
poſition of Dr Barlow, When king James's declaration 
for liberty of conſcience was publiſhed, he was choſen 
paſtor of a congregation at Bedford. He at leugth died 
of the fever at London, on the 31** of Augult 1688, 
aged 60. He alſo wrote an allegory, called The Hely 
War. His Pilgrim's Progreſs has been tranſlated into 
molt European languages; and his works have been 
collected together, and printed in two volumes folio, 

BUONOCARS]I, or PiERINSO DEL Vaca. See PiE- 
RINO. 

BUOY, in fea affairs, a ſort of cloſe caſk, or block 
of wood, faitened by a rope to the anchor, to deter- 
ine the place where the anchor is fituated, that the 
ſhip may not come too near it, to entangle her cable 
about the ſtock or the flukes of it. | 

Bvuoys are of various kinds; as, 

Can Buovys : theſe are in the form of a cone; and 
of this conſtruction are all the buoys which are floated 
over dangerous banks and ſhallows, as a warning to 
paſſing ſhips, that they may avoid them. They are ex- 
Hans large, that they may be ſcen at a diſtance; and 
are faſtened by ſtrong chains tothe anchors which are ſunk 
for this purpoſe at ſuch places. See Plate LXV. fig. 6. 

Nun-Buors are ſhaped like the middle fruſtum of 
two cones, abutting upon one common baſe, being 
eaſks, which are large in the middle, and tapering nearly 
to a point at each end. Plate LXV. fig. 7. 

Mooden Buovys are ſolid pieces of timber, ſometimes 
in the ſhape of a cylinder, and ſometimes in that of a 
nun- buoy ; they are furniſhed with one or two holes, 
in which to fix a ſhort piece of rope, whoſe two ends, 
being ſpliced together, make a ſort of circle or ring 
called the frop. | 

Cable-Buoys, are common caſks employed to buoy 
up the cables in diiferent places from rocky ground, 
In the harbour of Alexandria, in Egypt, every ſhip is 
moored with at leait three cables, and has three or four 
of theſe buoys on each cable for this purpoſe. 

Slings of the Buoy, the ropes which are faſtened 
about it, and by which it is hung: they are cunouſly 
ſpliced round it, ſomething reſembling the braces of a 
drum, 

To ftream the Buoy, is to let it fall from the ſhip's 
fide into the water ; which is always done before they 
let go the anchor, that it may not be retarded by the 
buoy-rope as it ſinks to the bottom. 

Bvoy-Rope, the rope which faſtens the buoy to the 
anchor: it ſhould be little more than equal in length 
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to the depth of the water where the anchor lies, 
is intended to float near, or immediately above, the bed 


of it, that the pilot may at all times know the ſituation Vuphthal. 


thereof, See Plate XXII. fig. 1. n® 3.; where 5 is the 
anchor, c the buoy- rope, and d the buoy floating on the 
ſurface of the water. The buoy - rope is often extremely 
uſeful otherwiſe, in drawing up the anchor when the 
cable is broke. It ſhould always, therefore, be of ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength for this purpoſe, or elſe the anchor may 
be loſt through negligence. : | 
BUOYANT, ſomething which, by its aptneſs to float, 
bears up other more ponderous and weighty things “. 
Buoy of the Nore, is a buoy placed at the mouth of 
the river Thames, to direct mariners how to avoid a 
dangerous ſand, . 
BUPALUS, a celebrated ſculptor, and native of the 
iſland of Chios, was ſon, grandſon, and great-grandſon 
of ſculptors. He had a brother, named 2thenzs, of the 
ſame profeſſion. They flouriſhed in the GO Olympiad 
and were cotemporary with Hipponax, a poet of an 
ugly and deſpicable figure. Our ſculptors diverted 
themſelves in repreſenting him under a ridiculous form. 
But Hipponax wrote ſo ſharp a fatire againſt them, 
that they hanged themſelves, as ſome ſay. Pliny, how- 
ever, does not allow this; but ſays, on the contrary, 
that, after Hipponax had taken his revenge, they made 


| ſeveral fine ſtatues in ſeveral places; particularly a Diana 


at Chios, which was placed very high, and appeared 
with a frowning countenance to thoſe that came in, and 
with a pleaſant one to thoſe that went out. There were 
ſeveral ſtatues at Rome made by them; and they worked 
only in the white marble of the iſle of Paros. Pauſanias 
mentions Bupalus as a good architect as well as ſculp- 
tor; but ſays nothing of Athenis. 5 
BUPHAGA, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 
the order of picæ. The beak is ſtraight and quadran- 
gular; the mandibles are gibbous, entire, and the 
gibbolity is greater on the outſide. The feet are of 
the ambulatory kind. The body is greyiſh above, and 
of a dirty yellow below; the tail is ſhaped like a wedge. 
There is but ane ſpecies, viz. the africana, a native of 
Senegal. It frequently perches upon oxen, and picks 
out the worms from their backs, | 
BUPHTHALMUM, ox-eye; a genus of the po- 
lygamia ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
claſs of plants. There are ten ſpecies ; of which the 
following are the moſt remarkable. | 
Species. 1. The helianthoides, a native of North 
America. This hath a perennial root, and an annual 
ſtalk, which riſes fix or eight feet high, garniſhed at 
each joint with two oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, which 
have three longitudinal veins, and the baſe on one fide 
ſhorter than the other. The flowers come out at the 
extremities of the branches, and are of a bright yellow 
colour, reſembling a ſmall ſun-flower. 2. The arbo- 
reſcens, riſes with ſeveral woody ſtems to the height of 
eight or ten feet, garniſhed with leaves very unequal 
in ſize; ſome are narrow and long, others are broad 
and obtuſe ; theſe are intermixed at the ſame joint, and 
often at the intermediate one; they are green, and 
placed oppolite. The flowers are produced at the ends 
of the branches; they are of a pale yellow colour, and 
have ſcaly empalements. | 
Culture. All the ſpecies may be propagated by 


ſeeds; and thoſe which do not, by parting their roots, 
| or 


as it Buoyant 


| 
Rurford. 
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por leurum or cuttings of their branches. Some of the ſpecies are 


tender, and require to be raiſed on a hot- bed. 
BUPLEURUM, naxe's-zar, or horougb- auax; 
a genus of the digynia order, belonging to the pentan- 
dria claſs of plants. There are 17 ſpecies, of which 
only the following is remarkable, viz. the fruticoſum, 
or ſhrubby Ethiopian hartwort. This riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, dividing into numerous branches, form- 
ing a buſhy head five or fix feet high, adorned with 
oblong, oval, entire leaves of a pale green colour, pla- 
ced alternate, with yellow flowers in umbels at the ends 
of the branches, which appear in July and Auguſt, and 


are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds. It may be 


propagated by cuttings. 


BUPRESTIS, in zoology, a genus of inſeQs be- 


longing to the order of coleoptera. The feelers are 
like briſtles, and about the length of the breaſt ; the 
lead is half retracted into the thorax. There are 
27 ſpecies of this inſect, moſt of them natives of the 
Ines. --.- | | 

BUQU Ol, a town of Artois, in the French Nether- 
lands, fituated on the confines of Picardy. E. Long. 
2. 40. N. Lat. 50. 12. 

BUR, a broad ring of iron, behind the place made 
for the hand on the ſpears uſed formerly in tilting; 
which bur was brought to reſt, when the tilter charged 
his ſpear. | 

BURBAS, in commerce, a ſmall coin at Algiers, 
with the arms of the dey ſtruck on both fides : it is 
worth half an aſper. f 

BURCHAU SEN, a town of Germany, in the 
Lower Bavaria, ſituated on the river Saltz. E. Long. 
13. 25. N. Lat. 48. 5. 

BURDEN, or Buxvpon, in muſic, the drone or 
baſs, and the pipe or ſtring which plays it : hence that 
part of a ſong, that is repeated at the end of every 
{tanza, is called the burden of it.— A chord which is 
to be divided, to perform the intervals of muſic, when 
open and undivided, is alſo called the burger. 

BusDEN of a Sbip is its contents, or number of tons 
it will carry. The burden of a ſhip may be determined 
thus: Multiply the length of the keel, taken within 
board, by the breadth of the ſhip, within board, taken 
from the midſhip- beam, from plank to plank; and mul- 


tiply the product by the depth of the hold, taken 


from the plank below the keelſon, to the under part 


of the upper deck plank; and divide the laſt product 


by 94 : the quotient is the content of the tonnage re- 
wired. See FREIGHT. 
BURDOCK, in botany. See XanTHium. 
BURELL, or CIVITA BuxRELLA, a town of I- 
taly in the kingdom of Naples, and in the Abruzzo 
Citra, near the river Sangro. E. Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 
1.66. 
1 BUREN, a town of the United Provinces, in 
Guelderland. It gives the title of count de Buren to 
the prince of Orange. E. Long. 5. 22. N. Lat. 52.0. 
Buren, a town of Germany, in the circle of Welt- 
phalia, and biſhopric of Paderborn. It is ſeated on 
the river Alme, five miles ſouth of Paderborn. E. 
Long. 8. 25. N. Lat. 51. 35. 
 BURFORD, a town of Oxfordſhire, ſeated on an 
aſcent on the river Windruſh, is a handſome place, 
chiefly noted for the making of ſaddles. The Downs 
near it, noted for horſe-races, are of great advantage to 


the town, It is 23 miles weſt-north-weſt of Banbury, 

and 85 weft of London. W. Long. 1. 43. N. Lat. 
I. 40. | 

J BURG, a town of Lincolnſhire, ſeated in a marſh, 

12 miles ſouth-eaſt of Boſton, and 127 north of Lon- 

don. E. Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 53. 12. 

Buxs, a town of the Dutch Netherlands, in Zut- 
phen, ſeated on the old Iſſel, 18 miles eaſt of Nime- 
guen. E. Long. 6. 12. N. Lat. 52. 0. 

Buxc-Caftle, or Borough-Caſtle, a fortreſs on the 
edge of the county of Suffolk, three miles well of Yar- 
mouth, where the rivers Yare and Waveny meet. It 
was formerly a delightful place z but now only the 
ruins of its walls remain, near which Roman coins are 
often dug up. _ | 

BURGAGE, or Tenure in Bux AGE, is where the 
king, or other perſon, is lord of an ancient borough, 
in which the tenements are held by a rent certain. It 
is indeed only a kind of town ſoccage; as common ſoc- 


cage 1, by which other lands are holden, is uſually of + See $:- 
a rural nature. A borough is diſt inguiſhed from other ce. 


towns by the right of ſending members to parliament; 
and where the right of election is by burgage-tenure, 
that alone is a proof of the antiquity of the borough. 


Tenure in burgage, therefore, or burgage - tenure, is 


where houſes or lands which were formerly the ſcite of 
houſes in an ancient borough, are held of ſome lord in 
common ſoccage, by a certain eſtabliſhed rent. And 
theſe ſeem to have withſtood the ſhock of the Norman 
encroachments principally on account of their inſigni- 


ficancy, which made it not worth while to compel them 


to an alteration. of tenure, as 100 of them put together 
would ſcarce have amounted to a knight's fee. Be- 
ſides, the owners of them, being chiefly artificers, and 
perſons engaged in trade, could not with any tolerable 
propriety be put on ſuch a military eſtabliſhment, as 
the tenure in chivalry was. The free ſoccage, therefore, 
in which theſe tenements are held, ſeems to be plainly 
a remnant of Saxon liberty; which may alſo account 
for the great variety of cuſtoms, affecting many of 
theſe tenements ſo held in ancient burgage ; the prin- 
cipal and moſt remarkable of which is that called Bo- 
W liſh. See the article BozouGn- Engliſh. 
URGDORE, a handſome and pretty large town 
of Switzerland, in the canton of Bern, ſeated on an e- 
minence. The river Emma is about a piſtol's ſhot from 
the town; and as it often changes its bed, it frequently 
does a great deal of miſchief. It runs at the foot of 
a rock of a prodigious height, and there is a ſtone- 
bridge over it. Near the town there is a ſulphureous 
ſpring which ſupplies their baths with water, which is 
2 againſt palſies and diſeaſes of the nerves. E. 
ong. 7. 35. N. Lat. 47. 6. | 
BURGESS, an inhabitant of a borough, or one who 
poſſeſſes a tenement therein. 
In other countries, burgeſs and citizen are con- 
founded together ; but with us they are diſtinguiſhed. 


The word is alſo applied to the magiſtrates of ſome towns. 


Burgeſs is now ordinarily uſed for the repreſentative 
of a borough-town in parliament. | 


BURGGRA VE properly denotes the hereditary go- 


vernor of a caſtle or fortified town, chiefly in Germany. 


BURGH. See Borxoven. 
Buxcon- Bote fignifies a contribution towards the 
building or repairing of caſtles, or walls, for the de- 
| fence 
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Burgh 
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fence of a borough, or city. | 
By the law of king Athelſtan, the caſtles and walls 
of towns were to be repaired, and burgh-bote levied 
every year within a fortnight after _— days. No 
erſon whatever was exempt from this tervice; the king 
himſelf could not exempt a man from burgh-bote: yet, 
in after times, exemptions appear to have been fre- 
quently granted; inſomuch, that, according to Cowel, 
the word burgh-bote came to be chiefly uſed to dengte 
not the ſervice but the liberty or exemption from it. 

Buscu-Breche is properly the breaking open a burgh, 
houſe, incloſure, &c. and in the laws of Canute, c. 55. 
ſignifies a fine impoſed upon a community of a town 
for a breach of the peace. According to Raſtallus, 
burgh-breche is, to be quit of treſpaſſes committed a- 
gainſt the peace in city or borough. 

" BURGHMASTER, among mariners. See BAR- 
MASTER, 

BURGHMOTE, the court of a borough. By the 
laws of king Edgar, the burghmote was to be held 
thrice in the year; by thoſe of Henry I. 12 times. 

BURGLARY, or NOCTURNAL HOUSE-BREAKING), 
burgi latrocinium, which by the ancient Engliſh law was 
called hameſucker, as it is in Scotland to this day, has 
always been looked upon as a very heinous offence: not 
only becauſe of the abundant terror it carries with it, 
but alſo as it is a forcible invaſion and diſturbance of 
that right of habitation which every individual might 
acquire even in a ſtate of nature; an invaſion, which, 
in ſuch a ſtate, would be ſure to be puniſhed with 
death, unleſs the aſſailant were ſtronger. But, in civil 
ſociety, the laws come into the aſſiſtance of the weaker 
party: and, beſides that they leave him this natural 
right of killing the aggreſſor if he can, they alſo pro- 
tect and avenge him in caſe the aſſailant is too power- 
ful. And 8 has ſo particular and tender a regard 
to the immunity of a man's houſe, that it ſtyles it his 
caſtle, and will never ſuffer it to be violated with im- 

unity; agreeing herein with the ſentiments of ancient 
985 For this reaſon no outward doors can in gene- 
ral be broken open to execute any civil procels ; tho? 


4n criminal cauſes the public ſafety ſuperſedes the pri- 


Hence alſo in part ariſes the animadverſion of 
the law upon eaves-droppers, nuſancers, and incendia- 
ries : and to this eee *y it mult be N that a 
man may aſſemble people together lawfully, * leaſt 
if they do not exceed 11), without danger of raiſin 
a riot, rout, or unlawful aſſembly, in order to nas 
his houſe; which he is not permitted to do in any 
other caſe. | 

The definition of a burglar, as given us by Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, is, he that by night breaketh and enter- 
eth into a manſion houſe, with intent to commit a fe- 
tony.” In this definition there are four things to be 
conſidered; the time, the place, the manner, and the 
intent. 

1. The time muſt be by night, and not by day; for 
in the day-time there is no burglary; i. e. if there be 
day- light or crepuſculum enough, begun or left, to 
diſcern a mass face withal. But this does not extend 
to moonlight; for then many e. . burglaries would 

o unpuniſhed : and beſides, the malignity of the offence 
Joes not conſiſt ſo much in its being done in the dark, 
as at the dead of night; when all the creation, except 
beaſts of prey, are at reſt; when ſleep has diſarmed the 
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mw and n his caſtle defenceleſs. 

2. As to the place. It muſt be, accordin l 
Edward Coke's dehnition, in a ES 22 
diſtant barn, warehouſe, or the like, are under the 
ſame privileges, nor looked upon as a man's caſtle of 
defence ; nor is a breaking open of houſes wherein ng 
man reſides, and which for the time being are not 
manſion - houſes, attended with the ſame circumſtances 
of midnight terror. A houſe, however, wherein a man 
ſometimes refides, and which the owner hath left only 
for a ſhort ſeaſon, animo revertendi, is the object of 
burglary, though no one be in it at the time of the 
fact committed. And if the barn, ſtable, or ware. 
houſe, be parcel of the manfion-houſe, though not un- 
der the ſame roof or contiguous, a burglary may be 
committed therein; for the capital houſe protects and 
privileges all its branches and appurtenants, if within 
the curtilage or homeſtall. A chamber in a college, 
or an inn of court, where each inhabitant hath a di- 
ſtinct property, is, to all other purpoſes as well as this, 
the manſion-houſe of the owner. So alſo is a room or 
lodging in any private houſe, the manſion for the time 
being of the Jodger ; if the owner doth not himſelf 
dwell id the houſe, or if he and the lodger enter by dif- 
ferent outward doors. But if the owner himſelf lies in 
the houſe, and hath but one outward door at which he 
and his lodgers enter, ſuch lodgers ſeem only to be in- 
mates, and all their apartments to be parcel of the one 
dwelling-houſe of the owner. 

3. As to the manner of committing burglary: there 
mult be both a breaking and an entry to complete it. 
But they need not be both done at once; for, if a hole 
be broken one night, and the ſame breakers enter the 
next night through the ſame, they are burglars. There 
mult be an actual breaking; as, at leaſt, by breaking 
or taking out the glaſs of, or otherwiſe opening, a win- 
dow; picking a lock, or opening it with a key; nay, 
by lifting up the latch of a door, or unlooſing any other 
faſtening which the owner has provided. But if a per- 
ſon leaves his doors or windows open, it is his own folly 
and negligence; and if a man enters therein it is no 
burglary; yet, if he afterwards unlocks an inner or 
chamber door, it is ſo. But to come down a chimney 
is held a burglarious entry; for that is as much cloſed 
as the nature of things will permit. So alſo, to knock 
at a door, and, upon opening it, to ruſh in with a felo- 
nious intent; or, under pretence of taking lodgings, to 
fall upon the landlord and rob him ; or to procure a 
conſtable to gain admittance in order to ſearch for trai- 
tors, and then to bind the conſtable and rob the houſe; 
all theſe entries have been adjudged burglarious, tho' 
there was no actual breaking: for the law will not ſuf- 


fer itſelf tobe trifled with by ſuch evaſions, eſpecially 


under the cloke of legal proceſs. As for the entry, any 
the leaſt degree of it, with any part of the body, or 
with an inſtrument held in the hand, is ſufficient: as, 
to ſtep over the threſhold, to put a hand or hook in at 
a window to draw out goods, or a pilto] to demand 
one's money, are all of them burglarious entries. The 
entry may be before the breaking, as well as after; for 
by ſtatute 12 Anne, c. 7. if a perſon enters into the 
dwelling houſe of another, without breaking in either 
by day or by night, with an intent to commit felony, 
or, being in ſuch houſe, ſhall commit any felony ; and 
ſhall in the night break out of the ſame; this is declared 
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4. As to the intent; it is clear that ſuch breakin 
and entry mult be with a felonious intent, otherwiſe it 
is only a treſpaſs. And it is the ſame, whether ſuch 
intention be actually carried into execution, or only de- 
monſtrated by ſome attempt or overt act, of which the 

jury is to judge. 

Burglary is a felony at common law, but within the 
benefit of clergy. Burglary in any houſe belonging to 
the plate-glaſs company, with intent to ſteal the ſtock 
or utenſils, is by ſtatute 13 Geo. III. c. 38. declared 


to be fingle felony, and puniſhed with tranſportation 
ſeven years. | 


BURGOMASTER, the chief magiſtrate of the 
great towns in Flanders, Holland, and Germany. The 
power and juriſdiction of the burgomaſter is not the 
{ame in all places, every town having its particular cu- 
ftoms and regulations: at Amſterdam there are four 
choſen by the voices of all thoſe people in the ſenate 
who have either been burgomaſters or echevins. Their 
authority reſembles that of our lord-mayor and alder- 
men; they diſpoſe of all under offices that fall in their 
time, keep the key of the bank, and enjoy a ſalary but 
of 500 guilders, all feaſts, public entertainments, &c. 
being defrayed out of the common treaſury. 

BURGOS, a city of Spain, the capital of Old Ca- 


ſtile, with an archbiſhop's ſee, erected in 1574. It is 


ſurrounded with mountains, which render the air very 
cold nine months in the year, and the other three ex- 
It is ſeated on the declivity of a hill, on 
the top of which there is a ſtrong caſtle, and the lower 
part of the town is watered by the river Alangon. The 
principal avenue to the city is by a handſome bridge 
over this river, which leads to a beautiful gate, adorn- 
ed with the ſtatues of ſeveral kings of Spain. The 
town is large and populous ; but the houſes are ill built, 
and the ftreets are narrow and dirty, except ſome few, 
eſpecially that which leads to the cathedral. There are 
ſeveral ſquares, adorned with fountains and ſtatues. 
The great ſquare in the middle of the city is ſurround- 
ed with fine houſes, with piazzas to each. The cathe- 
dral church is a maſter-piece of Gothic architecture, 
and one of the fineſt in all Spain. The church of the 
Auguſtines is remarkable for its beautiful and rich cha- 
pel of the holy crucifix. There are ſeveral fine con- 
vents and nunneries; one of which laſt contains 150 
nuns, who muſt all be of noble extraction. They have 
likewiſe a royal hoſpital, very richly endowed; and at 
this place they ſpeak the beſt Caſtilian, that is, the pu- 


reſt Spaniſh in the kingdom. W. Long. 4. 7. N. Lat. 
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7 BURGUNDY, a province or government of France. 
It contains, beſides the government of Burgundy, La 
Breſſe, La Bugy, and the diftrit of Gex; having 
Champagne. on the north, Lyonnois on the ſouth, 
Franche Comte on the eaſt, and Nivernois and Bour- 
bonnois on the weft. Its length from north to fouth 
is about 45 leagues, and its breadth from eaſt to weſt 
about 30. It is very fertile in corn, wine, fruit, and 
tobacco; being watered by the Seine, the Dehune 
which falls into the Soane, the Brebince or Bourbince, 
the Armancon, the Oucke, and the Tille. There are 
ſome noted mineral ſprings in it, with ſubterraneous 
lakes, and plenty of ochre. For a long time it had 
dukes of its own, ſubordinate to the crown of France; 


eee. 
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but at laſt, Lewis XI. upon the failure of the heirs 
male, ſeized upon it, and annexed it to his crown. The 
whole government lies within the juriſdiction of the 
parliament of Burgundy, except a ſmall part that 1s ſub- 
ject to that of Paris. The ſtates meet * every 
three years, to raiſe the money required of them by the 
court. The principal places are Dijon, Auxerre, Au- 
tun, Bourbon, L' Ancy, &c. | ; 
BURIAL, the interment of a deceaſed perſon. 
The rites of burial are looked upon in all countries, 
and at all times, as a debt ſo ſacred, that fach as ne- 
gleQed to diſcharge it were thought accurſed : hence 
the Romans called them jaſta, and the Greeks voti 
kz, Siam, iz, words implying the inviolable obliga- 
tions which nature has laid upon the living to take 
care of the obſequies of the dead. Nor are we to 
wonder, that the ancient Greeks and Romans were ex- 
tremely ſolicitous about the interment of their deceaſed 
friends, ſince they were ſtrongly perſuaded, that their 
ſouls could not be admitted into the Elyfian fields till 
their bodies were committed to the earth; and if it hap- 
pened that they never obtained the rites of burial, they 
were excluded from the happy manſions for the term 
of 100 years. For this reaſon it was conſidered as a 
duty incumbent upon all travellers who ſhould meet. 
with a dead body in their way, to caſt duſt or mould 
upon it three times; and of theſe three handfuls, one 
at leaſt was caſt upon the head. The ancients likewiſe 
conſidered it as a great misfortune if they were not laid 
in the ſepulchres of their fathers ; for which reaſon, 
ſuch as died in foreign countries had uſually their aſhes 
brought home, and interred with thoſe of their ance- 
ſtors. But notwithſtanding their great care in the bu- 
rial of the dead, there were ſome perſons whom they 
thought unworthy of that laſt office, and to whom 
therefore, they refuſed it: ſuch were, 1. Public or pri- 
vate enemies. 2. Such as betrayed, or conſpired againſt 
their country. 3. Tyrants, who were always looked 


upon as enemies to their country. 4. Villains guilty 


of ſacrilege. 5. Such as died in debt, whoſe bodies be- 
longed to their creditors. And, 6., Some particular 
offenders, who ſuffered capital puniſhment. 

Of thoſe who were allowed the rites of burial, ſome 
were diſtinguiſhed by particular circumſtances of diſ- 
grace attending their interment: thus perſons killed 
by lightning were buried apart by themſelves, heing 
thought odious to the gods; thoſe who waſted their 
patrimony, forfeited the right of being buried in the 
ſepulchres of their fathers; and thoſe who were guilty 
of ſelf-murder were privately depoſited in the ground, 
without the accuſtomed ſolemnities. Among the Jews, 
the privilege of burial was denied only to ſelf- murder- 
ers, who were thrown out to rot upon the ground. In 


the Chriſtian church, though good men always defired 


the privilege of interment, yet they were not, like the 
heathens, fo concerned for their bodies, as to think it 
any detriment to them, if either the barbarity of an 
enemy, or ſome other accident, deprived them of this 
privilege. The primitive Chriſtian church denied the 
more ſolemn rites of burial only to unbaptized perſons, 
ſelf-murderers, and excommunicated perſons who con- 
tinued obſtinate and impenitent, in a manifeſt contempt 
of the church's cenſures. 

The place of burial among the Jews was never par- 
ticularly determined. We find they had graves in the 
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Burick town and country, upon the highways, in gardens, and will and teſtament, he bequeathed the houſe wherein Burleigh 
A 1. upon mountains. Among the Greeks, the temples were he lived, with the lands thereunto belonging, to be an _ || Ec 
made repoſitories for the dead in the primitive ages; habitation for the lecturer that ſhould be choſen from — —— 
| yet the general cuſtom in latter ages, with them, as time to time, to read the lecture at Dedham. Beſides 
well as with the Romans and other heathen nations, his Commentary upon the New Teſtament, written in 
was to bury their dead without their cities, and chiefly the ſame plain, practical, and affectionate manner in 
by the highways. Among the primitive Chriſtians, bu- which he preached, he wrote a volume entitled The 
rying in cities was not allowed for the firſt 300 years, poor man's belp, and rich man's guide. 
nor in churches for many ages after, the dead bodies BURLEIGH. See Cxctr. 
being firſt depoſited in the atrium or cEurch-yard, and BURLESQU E, a ſpecies of compoſition, which, 
porches and porticos of the church: hereditary bury- though a great engine of ridicule, is not confined to 
ing-places were forbidden till the 12> century. As to that fubje&t; for it is clearly diſtinguiſhable into bur. 
| the time of burial, with all the ceremonies accompany- leſque that excites laughter merely, and burleſque that 
j | ing it, ſee the article FuntxaL-Rites. excites deriſion or ridicule. A grave ſubject, in which 
| BURICK, a town of Germany, in the circle of there is no impropriety, may be brought down by a 
Weſtphalia, and duchy of Cleves, ſubject to the king certain colouring fo as to be rifible, as in Virgil tra- 
of Pruſſia. It was taken by the French in 1672, who veſtie; the author firſt laughs at every turn, in order to 
demoliſhed the fortifications. It is agreeably ſeated on make his readers laugh. The Lutrin is a burleſque 
the river Rhine, over againſt Weſel, in E. Long. 6. 8. poem of the other ſort, laying hold of a low and trifling 
N. Lat. 51. 38. | incident to expoſe the luxury, indolence, and conten- 
BURIDAN (John), a native of Bethune, in Artois, tious ſpirit, of a ſet of monks. Boileau, the author, 
was one of the moſt celebrated philoſophers of the 14*> turns the ſubje& into ridicule, by dreſſing it in the he- 
century. He taught in the univerſity of Paris with roic ſtyle, and affecting to conſider it as of the utmoſt 
great reputation; and wrote commentaries on logic, dignity and importance. Though ridicule is the poet's 
morality, and Ariſtotle's metaphyſics. Aventinus re- aim, he always carries a grave | on and never once be- 
1 lates, that he was a diſciple of Ockam; and that, be- trays a ſmile. The oppoſition between the ſubje& and 
| ing expelled Paris by the power of the Realifts, which the manner of handling it, is what produces the ridi- 
| was ſuperior to that of the Nominaliſts, he went into cule; and therefore, in a compoſition of this kind, no 
Germany, where he founded the univerfity of Vienna. image profeſſedly ludicrous ought to have quarter, be- 
From him came the proverb of the af , Buridan, fo _—_ ſuch images deſtroy the contraſt. 
famous in the ſchools. Buridan ſuppoſed an hungry Though the burleſque that aims at ridicule, produces 
| aſs fixed at an exactly equal diſtance between two bu- its effects by elevating the ftyle far above the ſubject; | 
| ſhels of oats; or an als, as much preſſed by thirſt as yet the poet ought to confine himfclf to fuck images as | 
1 hunger, between a buſhel of oats and a pail of water, are lively, and readily apprehended. A ſtrained eleva- | 
| each of them acting equally on his ſenſes. Having tion, ſoaring above the ordinary reach of fancy, makes ; 
| made this ſuppoſition, he deſired to know what the als not a pleaſant impreſſion. The mind is ſoon diſguſted 3 3 
ö would do? If he was anſwered that he would remain by being kept wo on the ſtretch. Machinery may be : p 
| immoveable, then he concluded he would die of hunger employed in a burleſque poem, ſuch as the Lutrin, the ö ; 
| between two buſhels of oats, or of both hunger and Diſpenſary, or Hudibras, with more ſucceis and pro- 
; thirſt, with both corn and water within his reach. 'This priety than in any other ſpecies of poetry. For bur- 
| appeared abfurd, and brought the * on his ſide; — poems, though they afſume the air of hiſtory, 10 
but if it was replied, that the aſs would not be ſo ſtu- give entertainment chieffy by their pleaſant and ludi- Fe 
pid as to die of hunger or thirſt in ſuch a fituation, crous pictures: it is not the aim of ſuch a poem to raiſe tl 
| Then (ſaid he), the aſs has free will, or it is poſſible ſympathy ; and for that reaſon, a ſtrict imitation of na- 2 
that of two equal weights one ſhould out- weigh the o- ture is not neceſſary. And hence, the more extrava- : 
ther? Theſe two conſequences appeared equally ab- gant the machinery in a ludierous poem, the more en- a 
furd; and thus Buridan, by this ſophifm, perplexed tertainment it affords. wi 
the philoſophers, and his aſs became famous in the BURLINGTON, a fea-port town in the eaſt riding Iis 
ſchools. of Yorkſhire, fituated on the German ocean, about 37 "i 
BURKITT (William), a celebrated commentator miles north-eaſt of York. E. Long. 10. and N. Lat. ſtu 
on the New Teſtament, was born at Hitcham in North- 54. 15. It gives the title of earl to a branch of the _ 
amptonſhire, July 25h 1650, and <ducated at Pem- noble family of Boyle. | : H, 
broke-hall, Cambridge. He entered young upon the New BURLINGTON, the capital of New- Jerſey, in 3 
| minittry, being ordained by biſhop Reynolds: and the North America; ſituated in an ifland of Delawar river, da 
| firſt employment which he had was at Milden in Suf- about 20 miles north of Philadelphia. W. Long. 74- 0. « 
folk, where he continued 21 years a conſtant preacher, and N. Lat. 40. 40. of 
firſt as a curate, and afterwards as rector of that BURMAN (Francis), a Proteſtant miniſter, and ** 
| church. In the year 1692, he had a call to the vicar- learned profeſſor of divinity at Utrecht, was born at Ch: 
age of Dedham in Efſex, where he continued to the Leyden in 1628; and died on the 10" of November lad) 
time of his death, which happened in the latter end of 1679, after having publiſhed a courſe of divinity, and Plis 
October 1703. He was a Jroue and charitable man. ſeveral other works. hos 
He made great collections for the French Proteſtants He is not to be confounded with Francis Burman, 1 
in the years 1687, &c. and by his great care, painsz his ſon; or with Peter Burman, a laborious commen- thei 
and charges, procured a worthy miniſter to go and tator on Phædrus, Lucan, Petronius, and other pro- 8 
ſettle in Erroll Among other charities, by his laſt fane authors, who died in 1741. | wes 
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BURN, in medicine and ſurgery, an injury received 


burnet. in any part of the body by fire. See SURGERY, f ix. 20. 


BURNET (Gilbert), biſhop of Saliſbury in the lat- 
ter end of the 16" century, was born at Edinburgh, 
in 1643, of an ancient family in the ſhire of Aberdeen. 
His father being bred to the law, was, at the reftora- 
tion of king Charles II. appointed one of the lords of 


ſeſſion, with the title of lord Crimond, in reward for his 


conſtant attachment to the royal party during the trou- 
bles of Great Britain. Our author, the youngeſt ſon 
of his father, was inſtructed by him in the Latin tongue: 
at ten years of age he was ſent to continue his ſtudies 
at Aberdeen, and was admitted M. A. before he was 
14. His own inclination led him to the ſtudy of the 
civil and feudal law; and he uſed to ſay, that it was 
from this ſtudy he had received more juſt notions con- 
cerning the foundations of civil ſociety and government, 
than thoſe which ſome divines maintain. About a year 
after, he changed his mind, and began to apply to di- 

vinity, to the great ſatisfaction of his father. He was 
admitted preacher before he was 18; and Sir Alexander 
Burnet, his couſin- german, offered him a benefice; but 
he refuſed to accept of it. 

In 1663, about two years after the death of his fa- 
ther, he came into England; and after fix months ſtay 
at Oxford and Cambridge, returned to Scotland ; which 
he ſoon left again to make a tour for ſome months in 
1664, in Holland and France. At Amſterdam, by the 
help of a Jewiſh rabbi, he perfected himſelf in the He- 
brew language; and likewiſe became acquainted with 
the leading men of the different perſuaſions tolerated 
in that country; as Calviniſts, Arminians, Lutherans, 
Anabaptiſts, Browniſts, Papiſts, and Unitarians, a- 
mongſt each of which he uſed frequently to declare, he 
met with men of ſuch unfeigned piety and virtue, that 
he became fixed in a ſtrong principle of univerſal cha- 
rity, and an invincible abhorrence of all ſeverities on 
account of religious diſſenſions. 

Upon his return from his travels, he was admitted 
miniſter of Salton ; in which ſtation he ſerved five years 
in the molt exemplary manner. He drew up a memo- 
rial, in which he took notice of the principal-errors in 
the conduct of the Scots biſhops, which he obſerved not 
to be conformable to the primitive inſtitution; and ſent 
a copy of it to ſeveral of them. This expoſed him to 
their reſentments: but, to ſhew he was not actuated 
with a ſpirit of ambition, he led a retired courſe of 
life for two years; which ſo endangered his health, that 
he was obliged to abate his exceſſive application to 
ſtudy. In 1669, he publiſhed his + Modeſt and free 
conference between a conformiſt and non-conformiſt,”? 
He became acquainted with the ducheſs of Hamilton, 
who communicated to him all the papers belonging to 
her father and her uncle ; upon which he drew up the 
« Memoirs of the dukes of Hamilton.” 
of Lauderdale, hearing he was about this work, 1n- 
vited him to London, and introduced him to king 
Charles II. He returned to Scotland, and married the 
lady Margaret Kennedy, daughter of the earl of Caſ- 
filis; a lady of great piety and meat: . highly e- 
{teemed by the preſbyterians, to whoſe ſentiments ſhe 
was ſtrongly inclined. As there was ſome diſparity in 
their ages, that it might remain paſt diſpute that this 
match was wholly owing to inclination, and not to a+ 
varice or ambition, the day before their marriage our 
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author delivered the lady a deed, whereby he renounced 
all pretenfions to her fortune, which was very confider- 
able, and muſt otherwiſe have fallen into his hands, ſhe 
herſelf 8 no intention to ſecure it. The ſame year 
he publiſhed his Vindication of the authority, con- 
ſtitution, and laws of the church and ſtate of Scot- 
land;” which at that juncture was looked upon as ſo 
great a ſervice, that he was again offered a biſhopric, 
and a promiſe of the next vacant archbiſhopric ; but did 
not accept of it, becauſe he could not approve of the 
meaſures of the court, the grand view of which he ſaw 
to be the advancement of popery. | 
Mr Burnet's intimacy with the duke of Hamilton 
and Lauderdale occaſioned him to be frequently ſent 
for by the king and the duke of York, who had conver- 
{ations with him in private. But Lauderdale conceiving 
a reſentment againſt him on account of the freedom 
with which he ſpoke to him, repreſented at laſt to the 
king, that Dr Burnet was engaged in an oppoſition to 
his meaſures. Upon his return to London, he percei- 
ved that theſe ſuggeſtions had entirely thrown him out 
of the king's favour, though the duke of York treated 
him with greater civility than ever, and diſſuaded him 
from going to Scotland. Upon this, he reſigned his 
profeſſorſhip at Glaſgow, and ſtaid at London. About 
this time the living at Cripple-gate being vacant, the 
dean and chapter of St Paul's (in whoſe gift it was), 
hearing of his circumftances, and the hardſhips he had 
undergone, ſent him an offer of the benefice ; but as 
he had been informed of their firſt intention of confer- 
ring it on Dr Fowler, he generouſly declined it. In 
1675, at the recommendation of lord Hollis, whom he 
had known in France, ambaſſador at that court, he was 
by Sir Herbottle Grimſtone, maſter of the rolls, ap- 
pointed preacher of the chapel there, notwithſtanding 
the oppolition of the court. He was ſoon after choſen 
a lecturer of St Clement's, and became one of the 
preachers that were moſt followed in town. In 1697, 
he publiſhed his Hi/tory of the reformation, for which he 
had the thanks of both houſes of parliament. The firſt 
part of it was publiſhed in 1679, and the ſecond in 
1681. Next year he publiſhed an abridgement of theſe 
two parts. | | 
Mr Burnet about this time happened to be ſent for 
to a woman in fickneſs, who had been engaged m an 
amour with the earl of Rocheſter. The manner in 
which he treated her during her illneſs, gave that lord 
a great curioſity for being acquainted with him. Where- 
upon, for a whole winter, he ſpent one evening in a 
week with Dr Burnet, who diſcourſed with him upon 
all thoſe topics upon which ſceptics and men of looſe 
morals attack the Chriſtian reli gion. The happy effect 
of theſe conferences occaſioned the publication of his 
account of the life and death of that earl. In 1682. 
when the adminiſtration was changed in favour of the 
duke of York, being much reſorted to by perſons of 
all ranks and parties, in order to avoid returning viſits, 
he built a laboratory, and went for above a year thro? 
a courſe of chemical experiments. Not long after, he 
refuſed a living of 300 J. a- year, offered him by the carl 
of Eſſex on the terms of his not refiding there but in 
London. When the inquiry concerning the Popiſh plot 
was on foot, he was frequently feat for and conſulted 
by king Charles with relation to the ſtate of the nation. 
His majeſty offered him the biſhoprie of Chicheſter; 
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then vacant, if he would engage in his intereſts; but 
he refuſed to accept it on theſe terms. He preached 
at the Rolls till 1684, when he was diſmiſſed by or- 
der of the court. About this time he publiſhed ſeveral 
pieces. | | 

On king James's acceſſion to the throne, having ob- 
tained leave to go out of the kingdom, he firſt went to 
Paris, and lived in great retirement, till contracting 
an acquaintance with brigadier Stouppe, a Proteſtant 
gentleman in the French ſervice, he made a tour with 
him into Italy. He met with an agreeable reception 
at Rome. Pope Innocent II. hearing of our author's 
arrival, ſent the captain of the Swiſs guards to acquaint 
him he would give him a private audience in bed, to a- 
void the ceremony of kiſſing his holineſs's flipper. But 
Dr Burnet excufed himſelf as well as he could. Some 
diſputes which our author had here concerning reli— 
gion, beginning to be taken notice of, made it proper 


for him to quit the city; which, upon an intimation 


given him by prince Borgheſe, he accordingly did. 
He purſued his travels thro' Switzerland and Ger- 
many. [In 1688, he came to Utrecht, with an in- 


tention to ſettle in ſome of the ſeven provinces. ' There 
he received an invitation from the prince and princeſs ' 


of Orange (to whom their party in England had re- 


commended him) to come to the Hague, which he ac- 


cepted. He was ſoon made acquainted with the ſecret 
of their counſels, and adviſed the fitting out of a fleet 
in Holland ſufficient to ſupport their defigns and en- 


courage their friends. This, and the Account of his 


travels, in which he endeavoured to blend Popery and 
tyranuy together, and repreſent them as inſeparable, 
with ſome papers reffecting on the proceedings of Eng- 
land, that came out in ſingle ſheets, and were diſperſed 
in ſeveral parts of England, moſt of which Mr Burnet 
owned himſelf the author of, alarmed king James; and 
were the occaſion of his writing twice againſt him to 
the princeſs of Orange, and inſiſting, by his ambaſſa- 
dor, on his being forbid the court; which after much 
importunity was done, tho? he continued to be truſted 
and employed as before, the Dutch miniſter conſulting 
him daily. To put an end to theſe frequent conferen- 
ces with the miniſters, a proſecution for high treaſon 
was ſet on foot againſt him both in England and Scot- 
land. But Burnet receiving the news thereof before it 
arrived at the States, he avoided the ſtorm, by peti- 


3 for, and obtaining without any difficulty, a a 


bill of naturalization, in order to his intended marriage 


with Mary Scot, a Dutch lady of conſiderable fortune, 


who, with the advantage of birth, had thoſe of a fine 
perſon and underſtanding. | 

After his marriage with this lady, being legally un- 
der the protection of Holland, when Mr Burnet found 
king James plainly ſubverting the conſtitution, he o- 
mitted no method to ſupport and promote the defign 
the Prince of Orange had formed of delivering Great 
Britain, and came over with him 1n quality of Ke 
He was ſoon advanced to the ſee of Saliſbury. He de- 
clared for moderate meaſures with regard to the clergy 
who ſcrupled to take the oaths, and many were diſplea- 


ſed with him for declaring for the toleration of non- 


conformiſts. His paſtoral letter concerning the oaths 
of allegiance and ſupremacy to king William and queen 
Mary, 1689, happening to touch upon the right of 
conqueſt, gave ſuch offence to both bouſes of parlia- 
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ment, that it was ordered to be burnt by the hands of B urnet 


the common executioner. In 1698 he loſt his wife by 
the ſmall-pox; and, as he was almoſt immediately af- 
ter appointed preceptor to the duke of Glouceſter, in 
whoſe education he took great care, this employment, 


and the tender age of his children, induced him the ſame 


year to ſupply her loſs by a marriage with Mrs Berke- 
ly, eldeſt daughter of Sir Richard Blake, knight. In 
1699 he publiſhed his © Expoſition of the 39 articles ;” 
which occaſioned a repreſentation againſt him in the 
lower houſe of convocation in the year 1701; but he 
was vindicated by the upper houſe. His ſpeech in the 
houſe of lords in 1704 againſt the bill to prevent occa- 


_ fional conformity was ſeverely attacked. He died in 


I715, and was interred in the church of St James, 
Clerkenwell, where he has a monument erected to him. 
He formed a ſcheme for augmenting the poor livings ; 
which he preſſed forward with ſuch ſucceſs, that it 
ended in an act of parliament paſſed in the 24 year of 
queen Anne, “ for the augmentation of the livings 
of the poor clergy.” 

BurneT (Thomas), a polite and learned writer in 
the end of the 17h century, was born in Scotland, but 
educated in Cambridge under the tuition of Mr John 
Tillotſon, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. In. 
the beginning of 1685, he was made maſter of Sutton's 
hoſpital in London, after which he entered into holy 
orders. During the reign of king James, he made a 
noble ftand in his poſt as maſter of the chartcr-houſe a- 

ainſt the encroachments of that monarch, who would 
— impoſed one Andrew Popham, a Papiſt, as a pen- 
ſioner upon the foundation of that houſe. In 1680 he 
publiſhed his Telluris theoria ſacra, ſo univerſally ad- 
mired for the purity of the ſtyle and beauty of the 
ſentiments, that king Charles gave encouragement to 
a tranſlation of it into Engliſh. This theory was how- 
ver attacked by ſeveral writers. In 1692 he publiſhed 
his Archeologiz philoſophice, dedicated to king William, 
to whom he was clerk of the cloſet. He died in 1715. 
Since his death hath been publiſhed, his book De /ta- 
tu mortuorum et reſurgentium, and his treatiſe De fide 
et officiis Chriſtianorum. 

BukNET, in botany. See PoTERtUm and SaxGut- 
SORBA. | | 
BURNHAM, a market town of Norfolk in Eng- 
land, fituated in E. Long. o. 50. N. Lat. 53. o. 

BURNING, the action of fire on ſome pabulum or 
fuel, by which the minute parts thereof are put into 
a violent motion, and ſome of them aſſuming the nature 
of fire themſelves, fly off in orbem, while the reſt are 
diſſipated in form of vapour, or reduced to aſhes “*. 


of perſons burnt by fire kindled within their own bo- 
dies. A woman at Paris, who uſed to drink brandy to 
exceſs, was one night reduced to aſhes by a fire from 
within, all but her head and the ends of her fingers. 
Signora Corn. Zangari, or, as others call her, Corn. 
Bandi, an aged lady, of an unblemiſhed life, near Ce- 
ſena in Romagna, underwent the ſame fate in March 
1731. She had retired in the evening into her chamber 
ſomewhat indiſpoſed; and in the morning was found 
in the middle of the room reduced to aſhes, all except 
her face, legs, ſkull, and three fingers. The ſtockings 
and ſhoes ſhe had on were not burnt in the leaſt. The 
aſhes were light; and, on preſſing between the fingers, 

vaniſhed, 


( 


urning. 


* See Ti 
Extraordinary Caſes of BuxxixG. We have inſtances ©” 


Burning. 
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Burning. vaniſhed, leaving behind a grofs ſtinking moiſture, with 
— — which the floor was ſmeared ; the walls and furniture 


of the room being covered with a moift cineritious 
ſoot, which had not only ſtained the linen in the cheſts, 
but had penetrated into the cloſet, as well as into the 
room overhead, the walls of which were moiſtened with 
the ſame viſcous humour. —We have various other re- 
lations of perſons burnt to death in this unaccountable 
manner. | 

Sig. Mondini, Bianchini, and Maffei, have written 
treatiſes expreſs to account for the cauſe of ſo extraor- 
dinary an event: common fire it could not be, ſince this 
would hkewiſe have burnt the bed and the room; beſides 
that it would have required many hours, and a vaſt 


quantity of fuel, to reduce a human body to aſhes; and, 


after all, a conſiderable part of the bones would have 
remained entire, as they were anciently found after the 
fierceſt funeral fires. Some attribute the effect to a mine 
of ſulpbur under the houſe; otbers, to a miracle; while 
others ſuſpect that art or villainy had a hand in it. A phi- 


loſopher of Verona maintains, that ſuch a conflagration 


might have ariſen from the inflammable matters where- 
with the human body naturally abounds. Sig. Bianchini 
accounts for the conflagration of the lady above men- 
tioned, from her uſing a bath or lotion of camphorated 
ſpirit of wine when ſhe found herſelf out of order. 
Maffei ſuppoſes it owing to lightning, but to lightning 

enerated in her own body, agreeable to his doctrine, 
which 1s, That lightning does not proceed from the 
the clouds, but is always produced in the place where 
it is ſeen and its effects perceived. We have had a late 
attempt to eſtabliſh the opinion, that theſe deſtroying 
internal fires are cauſed in the entrails of the body by 
inflamed effluvia of the blood; by juices and fermenta- 
tions in the ſtomach; by the many combuſtible matters 
which abound in living bodies for the purpoſes of life; 
and, finally, by the fiery evaporations which exhale 
from the ſettlings of ſpirit of wine, brandies, and other 
hot liquors, in the tunica villoſa of the ſtomach and 
other adipoſe or fat membranes; within which thoſe 
ſpirits engender a kind of camphor, which in the night- 
time, in ſleep, by a full reſpiration, are put in a ſtronger 
motion, and are more apt to be ſet on fire. Others 
aſcribe the cauſe of ſuch perſons being ſet on fire to 
lightning ; and their burning ſo entirely, to the greater 
quantity of phoſphorus and other combuſtible matter 
they contained. — For our own part, we can by no 
means pretend to explain the cauſe of ſuch a phenome- 
non: but for the intereſts of humanity we with it could 
be derived from ſomething external to the human body; 
for if, to the calamities of human life already known, 
we ſuperadd a ſuſpicion that we may unexpectedly and 


without the leaſt warning be conſumed by an internal 


fire, the thought is too dreadful to be borne. 
Burnin, or Brenning, in our old cuſtoms, denotes 


an infectious diſeaſe, got in the ſtews by converting 


with lewd women, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
what we now call the venereal diſeaſe. 

In a manuſcript of the vocation of John Bale to the 
biſhopric of Offory, written by himſelf, he ſpeaks of 
Dr Hugh Welton, who was dean of Windſor in 1556, 
but deprived by cardinal Pole for adultery, thus: At 
this day is leacherous Weſton, who is more practiſed in 
the arts of breech-burning, than all the whores of the 
itews. He not long ago breat a beggar of St Botolph's 
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pariſh.” See STEws. | Burning. | 


BuxnixG; in antiquity, a way of diſpoſing of the 
dead much practiſed by the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and ſtill retained by ſeveral nations in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The antiquity of this cuſtom 
riſes as high as the Theban war, where we are told of 


the great ſolemnity accompanying this ceremony at 


the pyre of Menzceus and Archemorus, who were co- 
temporary with Jair the eighth judge of Iſrael. Homer 
abounds with funeral obſequies of this nature. In the 
inward regions of Aſia, the practice was of very ancient 
date, and the continuance long: for we are told, that, 
in the reign of Julian, the king of Chionia burat his 
ſon's body, and depoſited the aſhes in a filver urn. Co- 
eval almoſt with the firſt inſtances of this kind in the 


eaſt, was the practice in the weſtern parts of the world. 


The Herulians, the Getes, and the Thracians, had all 
along obſerved it; and its antiquity was as great with 
the-Celtz, Sarmatians, and other neighbouring nations. 
The origin of this cuſtom ſeems to have been out of 
friendſhip to the deceaſed : their aſhes were preſerved 
as we preſerve a lock of hair, a ring, or a ſeal, which 
had been the property of a deceaſed friend. 


Kings were burnt in cloth made of the aſbeſtos ſtone, 


that their aſhes might be preſerved pure from any mix- 
ture with the fuel and other matters thrown on the fu- 


neral pile. The ſame method is till obſerved with the 


princes of Tartary. Among the Greeks, the body was 
placed on the top of a pile, on which were thrown di- 
vers animals, and even ſlaves and captives, befides un- 
guents and perfumes, In the funeral of Patroclus we 
find a number of ſheep and oxen thrown in, then four 
horſes, followed by two dogs, and laſtly by 12 Trojan 
priſoners. The like is mentioned by Virgil in the fune- 
rals of his Trojans; where, beſides oxen, ſwine, and all 
manner of cattle, we find eight youths condemned to 
the flames. The firſt thing was the fat of the beaits 
wherewith the body was covered, that it might con- 


ſume the ſooner; it being reckoned great felicity to be 


quigkly reduced to aſhes. - For the like reaſon, where 
numbers were to be burnt at the ſame time, care was 
taken to mix with the reſt ſome of humid conſtitutions, 
and therefore more eaſily to be inflamed. Thus we are 
aſſured by Plutarch and Macrobius, that for every ten 
men it was cuſtomary to put in one woman. Soldiers 
uſually had their arms burnt with them. The garments 
worn by the living were alſo thrown on the pile, with 
other ornaments and preſents; a piece of extravagance 
which the Athenians carried to ſo great a height, that 
ſome of their law-givers were forced to reftrain them, 
by ſevere penalties, from defrauding the living by their 


liberality to the dead. In ſome cafes, burning was ex- 
preſsly forbid among the Romans, and even looked up- 


on as the higheſt impiety. Thus infants, who died be- 


fore the breeding of teeth, were intombed unburat in 


the ground, in a particular place ſet apart for this pur- 
pole, called ſuggrundarium. The like was practiſed with 
regard to thoſe who had been ſtruck dead with light- 
ning, who were never to be burnt again. Some ſay 
that burning was denied to ſuicides.— The manner of 
burning among the Romans was not unlike that of the 
Greeks: the corpſe, being brought out without the 
city, was carried directly to the place appointed for 
burning it; which, if it joined to the ſepulchre, was 
called bſtum; if ſeparate from it, rina; and there 

laid 
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ferent height according to the quality of the deceaſed. 
The wood uſed was commonly from ſuch trees as con - 
tained molt pitch or roſin; and if any other were uſed, 
they ſplit it for the more eaſy catching fire: round the 
pile they ſet cypreſs trees, ur. to hinder the 
noiſome ſmell of the corpſe. The body was not placed 
on the bare pile, but on the couch or bed whereon it 
lay. This done, the next of blood performed the cere- 
mony of lighting the pile; which they did with a torch, 
turning their face all the while the other way, as if it 
were done with reluctance. During the ceremony, de- 
eurfions'and games were celebrated; after which came 
the ofilegium, or gathering of the bones and aſhes z al- 
ſo waſhing and anointing them, and repofiting them 
in urns. 


Buzx1xG, among ſurgeons, denotes the application 


of an actual cautery, that is, a red-hot iron inſtrument, 
to the part affected; otherwiſe denominated cauteriza- 
ti-n.—The whole art of pliyfic among the Japoneſe 
lies in the choice of places proper to be burnt ; which 
are varied according to the diſeaſe. In the country of 
the Mogul, the colic is cured by an iron ring applied 
red-hot about the patient's navel. Certain it is, that 
ſome very extraordinary cures have been performed ac- 
cidentally by burning. The following caſe is recorded 
in the Memoirs of the academy of ſciences by M. Hom- 
berg. A woman of about 35 became ſubject to a head- 
ach, which at times was fo violent, that it drove her out 
of her ſenſes, making her ſometimes ſtupid and fooliſh, 
at other times raving and furious, The ſeat of the pain 
was in the forehead, and over the eyes, which were in- 
famed, and looked violently red and fparkling ; and 
the moſt violent fits of it were attended with nauſeas 
and vomitings, In the times of the fits, ſhe could take 
no food; but, out of them, had a very good ſtomach. 
Mr Homberg had in vain attempted her cure for three 
years with all kinds of medicines : only opium ſuc- 
cceded; and that but little, all its effect being only the 
taking off the pain for a ſew hours. The redneſe of her 
eyes was always the fign of an approaching fit. One 
night, feeling a fit coming on, ſhe went to lie down 
upon the bed; but firſt walked up to the glaſs with 


the candle in her hand, to ſee how her eyes looked: in 


obſerving this, the candle ſet fire to her cap; and as 
ſhe was alone, her head was terribly burnt before the 
tire could be extinguiſhed, Mr Homberg was ſent for, 
and ordered bleeding and proper dreſſings: but it was 
perceived, that the expected fit this night never came 
on; the pain of the burning wore off by degrees; and 
the patient found herſelf from that hour cured of the 
head-ach, which had never returned in four years after, 
which was the time when the account was communica» 
ted. Another caſe, not leſs remarkable than the for- 
mer, was communicated to Mr Homberg by a phyſician 
at Bruges. A woman, who for ſeveral years had her 
legs and thighs ſwelled in an extraordinary manner, 
found ſome relief from rubbing them before the fire 
with brandy every morning and evening. One evening 
the fire chanced to catch the brandy ſhe had rubbed 
herſelf with, and ſlightly burnt her. She applied ſome 
brandy to her burn; and in the night all the water her 
legs and thighs were ſwelled with was entirely diſchar- 


ged by urine, and the ſwelling did not again return. 
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Burning. laid on the rogus or pyra, a pile of wood prepared on 


BuxxING-Cloſt, a convex glaſs commonly ſpherical, Burning. 
| which to burn it, built in ſhape of an altar, but of dif- | - „ —8 


which being expoſed directly to the ſun, collects all W 


the rays falling thereon into a very ſmall ſpace called 
the facus ; where wood, or any other combuſtible mat. 
ter being put, will be ſet on fire. The term burning. 
glaſs is alſo uſed to denote thoſe concave mirrors, whe. 


ther compoſed of glaſs quick-filvered, or of metalline 


matters, which burn by reflection, condenſing the ſun's 
rays into a focus ſimilar to the former. 

The uſe of burning-glaſſes appears to have been very 
ancient, Diodorus Siculus, Lucian, Dion, Zonaras, 
Galen, Anthemius, Euſtathius, Tzetzes, and others, 
atteſt, that by means of them Archimedes ſet fire to 


the Roman fleet at the ſiege of Syracuſe. . Tzetzes is 


ſo particular in his account of this matter, that his de- 
ſcription ſuggeſted to Kircher the method by which it 
was probably accompliſhed. That author ſays, that 
Archimedes ſet fire to Marcellus's navy, by means 
of a burning-glaſs compoſed of ſmall ſquare mirrors, 
moving every way upon hinges z which, when placed 
in the ſun's rays, directed them upon the Roman fleet, 
ſo as to reduce it to aſhes at the diſtance of a bow-ſhot,”” 


A very particular teſtimony we have alſo from Anthe- 


mius of Lydia, who takes pains to prove the poſſibilit 
of ſetting fire to a fleet, or any other combuſtible body, 
at ſuch a diſtance, 

That the ancients were alſo acquainted with the uſe 
of catoptric or refracting burning-glafſes, appears 
from a paſſage in Ariſtophanes's comedy of the clouds, 
which clearly treats of their effects. The author in- 
troduces Socrates as examining Strepſiades about the 
method he had diſcovered of getting clear of his debts. 
He replies, that © he thought of making uſe of a burn- 
ing-plaſs which he had hitherto uſed in kindling his 
fire; „for, (ſays he), ſhould they bring a writ againſt 
me, I'll immediately place my glaſs in the ſun at ſome 
little diſtance from it, and ſet it on fire.“ Pliny and 
Lactantius have alſo ſpoken of glaſſes that burned by 
refraction. The former calls them balls or globes of 
gle or cry/tal, which, expoſed to the ſun, tranſmit a 

eat ſufficient to ſet fire to cloth, or corrode away the 
dead fleſh of thoſe patients who ſtand in need of cau- 
{tics ; and the latter, after Clemens Alexandrinus, takes 
notice that fire may be kindled by interpoſing glaſſes 
filled with water between the ſun and the object, ſo as 
to tranſmit the rays to it, 

It ſeems difficult to conceive how they ſhould know 
ſuch glaſſes would burn without knowing they would 
magnify, which it is granted they did not, till towards 
the cloſe of the 13" century, when ſpectacles were firſt 
thought on. For as to thoſe paſſages in Plautus which 
ſeem to intimate the knowledge of ſpectacles, M. de 
la Hire obſerves, they do not prove any ſuch thing ; 
and he ſolves this, by obſerving, that their burning- 

laſſes being ſpheres, either folid or full of water, their 
Foc would be one fourth of their diameter diſtant from 
them. If then their diameter were ſuppoſed half a foot, 
which is the moſt we can allow, an object muſt be at 
an inch and a half diftance to perceive it magnified; 
thoſe at greater diſtances do not appear greater, but 
only more confuſed through the glaſs than out of it. 
It is no wonder, therefore, the magnifying property of 
convex glaſſes was unknown, and the burning one 
known. It is more wonderful there ſhould be 300 
years between the invention of ſpectacles and tele- 


ſcopes. 


Burning 
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Burning. ſcopes. 


Among the ancients, the burning mirrours of Ar- 
chimedes and Proclus are famous: the former we have 
already taken notice of; by the other, the navy of 
Vitelius beſieging Byzantium, according to Zonaras, 
was burnt. to aſhes. | | 

Among the moderns, the moſt remarkable burning 
mirrours are thoſe of Settala, of Villette, of Tſchirn- 
hauſen, and M. Buffon. Settala, canon of Padua, 
made a parabolic mirror, which, accordingto Schot- 
tus, burnt pieces of wood at the diſtance of 15 or 16 

aces. 
G M. Tſchirnhauſen's mirrour at leaſt equals the former, 
both in bigneſs and effect. The following things are 
noted of it in the Acta Eruditorum. 1. Green wood 


takes fire inſtantaneouſly, ſo as a ſtrong wind cannot 


extinguiſh it. 2. Water boils immediately ; and eggs 
in it are preſently. edible. 3. A mixture of tin and 
lead, three inches thick, drops preſently ; and iron and 
iteel-plate becomes red-hot preſently, and a little after 
burns into holes. 4. Things not capable of melting, 


as ſtones, bricks, &c. become ſoon red-hot, like iron.“ 


5. Slate becomes firſt white, then a black glaſs. 6. Tiles 


are converted into a yellow glaſs, and ſhells into a 


blackiſh yellow one. 7. A pumice ſtone, emitted froma 


volcano, melts in white glaſs; and, 8. A piece of crucible 
alſo vitrifies in eight minutes. 9. Bones are ſoon rea 
into an opaque glaſs, and earth into a black one. The 
breadth of this mirrour is near three Leipfic ells, its 
focus two ells from it; it is made of copper, and its 
ſubſtance is not above double the thickneſs of the back 
of a knife. | | 

Villette, a French artiſt of Lyons, made a large 
mirrour, which was bought by Tavernier, and pre- 
fented to the king of Perſia; a ſecond, bought by the 
king of Dena, a third preſented by the French 
king to the royal academy ; a fourth has been in Eng- 
land, where it was publicly expoled. The effect 
hereof, as found by Dr Harris and Dr Deſaguliers, 
are, that a ſilver fixpence is melted in 7” and 4, a king 
George's halfpenny in 16”, and runs with a hole in 34. 
Tin melts in 3”, caſt-iron in 16”, ſlate in 3“; a foſ- 
fil ſhell calcines in 5”; a piece of Pompey's pillar at A- 
lexandria vitrifies in the black part in 50”, in the 
white in 54“; copper ore in 8”; bone calcines in 4”, 
vitrifies in 33. An emerald melts into a ſubſtance like 
a turquois ſtone; a diamond weighing four graias loſes 
Z of its weight: the aſbeſtos vitrifies; as all other bo- 
dies will do, if kept long enough in the focus; but 
when once vitriſied, the mirror can go no farther with 
them. This mirror is 47 inches wide, and is ground 
to a ſphere of 76 inches radius; ſo that its focus is a- 
bout 38 inches from the vertex. Its ſubſtance is a com- 
poſition of tin, copper, and tin-glaſs. 

Every lens, whether convex, plano-convex, or con- 
vexo-convex, collects the ſun's rays, diſperſed over its 
convexity, into a point by refraction; and is there- 
fore a burning-glaſs. The moſt conſiderable of this 
kind is that made by M. de Tſchirnhauſen: the dia- 
meter of his lens's are three and four feet, the focus at 
the diſtance of 12 feet, and its diameter an inch and a 
half. To make the focus the more vivid, it is collected 
a ſecond time by a ſecond lens parallel to the firſt, and 
placed in that point where the diameter of the cone of 
rays formed by the firſt lens is equal to the diameter 
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of the ſecond ; fo that it receives them all; and the Burning. 
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focus, from an inch and a half, is contracted into the 
ſpace of eight lines, and its force increaſed proportion- 
ably. | | 

This glaſs vitrifies tiles, lates, pumice-ſtones, &c. 
in a moment. It melts ſulphur, pitch, and all roſins, 
under water; the aſhes of vegetables, woods, and other 
matters, are tranſmuted into glaſs; and every thing 


applied to its focus, is either melted, turned into 


a calx, or into ſmoke. 'Tfchirnhauſen obſerves, that 
it ſucceeds beſt when the matter applied is laid on a hard 
charcoal well burnt. = 

Sir Iſaac Newton preſented a burning-glaſs to the 
royal ſociety, conſiſting of ſeven concave glaſſes, fo 
placed, as that all their foci join in one phyſical point. 
Each glaſs is about 11 inches and a half in diameter : 
fix of them are placed round the ſeventh, to which they 
are all contiguous; and they form a kind of ſegment 
of a ſphere, whoſe ſubtenſe is about 34 inches and a 
half, and the central glaſs lies about an inch farther in 
than the reſt. The common focus is about 22 inches 
and a half diſtant, and about an inch in diameter. 
This glaſs vitrifies brick or tile in 1”, and melts gold 
in 30”. 

It would appear, however, that glaſs quickfilvered 
is a more proper material for burning-glafſes than me- 
tals; for the effects of that ſpeculum wherewith Mr 
Macquer melted the platina, ſeem to have been ſupe- 
rior to thoſe above mentioned, though the mirror it- 
ſelf was much ſmaller. The diameter of this glaſs was 
only 22 inches, and its focal diſtance 28. Black flint, 
when expoſed to the focus, being powdered to prevent 
its crackling and flying about, and ſecured in a large 
piece of charcoal, bubbled up, and ran into tranſparent 
glaſs in leſs than half a minute. Hefitan crucibles, and 

laſs-hauſe pots, vitrifted completely in three or four 
ES. Forged iron ſmoked, boiled, and changed 
into a vitreſcent ſcoria as ſoon as it was expoſed to the 
focus. The gypſum of Montmartre, when the flat 
lides of the plates or leaves of which it is compoſed 
were preſented” to the glaſs, did not ſhow the leaſt dif- 
poſition to melt; but, on preſenting a tranſverſe ſec- 
tion of it, or the edges of the plates, it melted in an 
inſtant, with a hiſling noiſe, into a browniſh yellow 
matter. Calcareous 1 did not completely melt: 
but there was detached from them, a circle more com- 
pact than the reſt of the maſs, and of the ſize of the 
focus ; the ſeparation of which ſeemed to be occaſioned 
by the ſhrinking of the matter which had begun to en- 
ter into fuſion. The white calx of antimony commonly 
called diaphoretic antimony, melted better than the cal- 
careous ſtones, and changed into an. opaque pretty 
gloſſy ſubſtance like white enamel. It was obſerved, 
that the whiteneſs of the calcareous ſtones and the an- 
timonial calx was of great diſadvantageto their fuſion, 
by reaſon of their reflect ing great part of the ſun's rays; 
fo that the ſubje& could not undergo the full activity 
of the heat thrown upon it by the burning-glaſs. The 
caſe was the ſame with metallic bodies, which melted 


fo much the more difficultly as they were more white 


and poliſhed ; and this difference was fo remarkable, 
that in the focus of this mirror, ſo fuſible a metal as 
filver, when its ſurface was poliſhed, did not melt at all. 

Plate LXVI. fig. 3. repreſents Mr Buffon's burn- 


ing mirror, which he with great reaſon ſuppoſes to be 
of 
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of the ſame nature with that of Archimedes. It con- 
fiſts of a number of ſmall mirrors of glaſs quickfilvered, 
all of which are held together by an iron frame. Each 
of theſe ſmall mirrors is alſo moveable by a contrivance 
on the back part of the frame, that ſo their reflections 
may all coincide in one point. By this means they are 
capable of- being accommodated to various heights of 
the ſun, and to different diſtances. The adjufting them 
in this manner takes up a confiderable time; but after 
they are ſo adjuſted, the focus will continue unaltered 
for an hour or more. | 
Fig. 4. repreſents a contrivance of M. Buffon's for 
diminiſhing the thickneſs of very large refracting lenſes. 
He obſerves, that in large lenſes of this kind, and 
which are moſt convenient for many purpoſes, the 
thickneſs of the glaſs in the middle is ſo great, as very 
much to diminiſh their force. For this reaſon he pro- 
poſes to form a burning-glaſs of concentric circular 
pieces of glaſs, each reſting upon the other, as repre- 
ſented 1n the figure. His method is to divide the con- 
vex arch of the lens into three equal parts. Thus, ſup- 
poſe the diameter to be 26 inches, and the thickneſs 


in the middle to be three inches: By dividing the lens 


into three concentric circles, and laying the one over 
the other, the thickneſs of the middle piece needs be 
only one inch; at the ſame time that the lens will have 
the ſame convexity, and almoſt the fame focal diſtance, 
as in the other caſe; while the effects of it muſt be 


much greater, on account of the greater thinneſs of the 


glaſs. 


BurxixG Springs. Of theſe there are many in dif- 
ferent parts of the worid ; particularly one in Dau- 
hiny near Grenoble ; another near Hermanſtadt in 
ranſylvania; a third at Chermay, a village, near 
Switzerland ; a fourth in the canton of Friburg ; and 
a fifth not far from the city of Cracow in Poland. 
There alfo is, or was, a famous ſpring of the ſame 
kind at Wigan in Lancaſhire, which, upon the ap- 
proach of a lighted candle, would take fire and burn 
like ſpirit of wine for a whole day. But the moſt re- 
markable one of this kind, or at leaſt that of which we 
have the moſt particular defcription, was diſcovered in 
1711 at Broſely in Shropſhire. The following account 
of this remarkable ſpring was given by the reverend 
Mr Maſon Woodwardian profeſſor at Cambridge, dated 
February 18*Þ 1746. * The well for four or five feet 
deep is fix or ſeven feet wide; within that is another 
leſs hole of like depth dug in the clay, in the bottom 
whereof is placed a cylindric earthen veſſel, of about 
four or five inches diameter at the mouth, having the 
bottom taken off and the ſides well fixed in the clay 
rammed cloſe about it. Within the pot is a brown 
water thick as puddle, continually forced up with a 
violent motion beyond that of boiling water, and a 
rumbling hollow noiſe, rifting or falling by fits five or 
fix inches ; but there was no appearance of any vapour 
riſing, which perhaps might have been viſible, had not 
the fun ſhone ſo bright. Upon putting a candle 
down at the end of a flick, at about a quarter of a yard 
diſtance, it took fire, darting and flaſhing after a very 
violent manner for about half a yard high, much in the 
manner of ſpirits in a lamp, but with great agitatoin, 
It was ſaid, that a tea-kettle had been made to boil in 
about nine minutes time, and that it had been left burn- 
ing for 48 hours without any ſenſible diminution. It 
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was extinguiſhed by putting a wet mop upon it; which 
muſt be kept there for a little time, otherwiſe it would 
not go out. Upon the removal of the mop there riſes 
a ſulphureous ſmoke laſting about a minute, and yet the 
water 1s very cold to the touch.” In 1755, this well 
totally diſappeared by the finking of a coal-pit in its 
neighbourhood. 

'The cauſe of the inflammable property of ſuch wa- 
ters, is with great probability ſuppoſed to be their 
mixture with petroleum, which 1s one of the moſt in- 
flamable ſubſtances in nature, and has the property of 
burning on the ſurface of water. 

BurNninG of Colours, among painters. There are 
ſeveral colours that require burning; as, 

Firſt, lamp-black, which is a colour of ſo greaſy a 
nature, that, except it is burnt, it will require a long 
time to dry. The method of burning, or rather drying, 
lamp-black, is as follows : Put it into a crucible over a 


clear fire, letting it remain till it be red hot, or ſo 


near it that there is no manner of ſmoke ariſes from it. 

Secondly, Umber, which if it be intended for co- 
lour for a horſe, or to be a ſhadow for gold, then 
burning fits it for both theſe purpoſes. In order to 
burn umber, you muſt put it into the naked fire, in 
large lumps, and not take it out till it is thoroughly 
red hot ; if you have a mind to be more curious, put 
it into a crucible, and keep it over the fire till it be 
red hot. 

Ivory alſo muſt be burnt to make black, thus : fill 
two crucibles with ſhavings of ivory, then clap their 
two mouths together, and bind them faſt with an iron 


wire, and lute the joints cloſe with clay, ſalt, and 


horſe-dung, well beaten together; then ſet it over the 
fire, covering it all over with coals: let it remain in 
the fire, till you are ſure that the matter incloſed is 
thoroughly red hot: then take it out of the fire; but 
do not open the crucibles till they are perfectly cold; 
for were they opened while hot, the matter would turn 
to aſhes ; and ſo it will be, if the joints are not luted 
cloſe. | 

BURNISHER, a round poliſhed piece of fteel, 
ſerving to ſmooth and give a luſtre to metals. 

Of theſe there are different kinds of different figures, 
ſtraight, crooked, &c. Half burniſhers are uſed to ſol- 
der filver, as well as to give a luſtre +. 


Buruing 


Burntwood. 
— 


+ See Soldere 


BURNISHING, the art of ſmoothing or poliſhing ing. 


a metalline body, by a briſk rubbing of it with a bur- 
niſher. | 

Book-binders burniſh the edges of their books, by 
rubbing them with a dog's tooth. Gold and ſilver are 
burniſhed by rubbing them with a woolf's tooth, or 


by the bloody ſtone, or by tripoli, a piece of white 


wood, emery, and the like. Deer are ſaid to burniſh 
their heads, by rubbing off a downy white ſkin from 


their horns, againſt a tree. 


BURNLEY, a town of Lancaſhire in England, ſi- 


tuated in W. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 53. 40. 
BURNTISLAND. See BrunTIsLAND. 
BURNTWOOD, a town of Eſſex in England, fi- 

tuated on a hill, in E. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 51. 38. 


BURR, the round knob of a horn next a deer's 
head. 


BURRE, Bovxst, or Boree, a kind of dance com- 


poſed of three ſteps joined together in two motions, 
begun with a crotchet riſing. The firſt couplet con- 
| tains 
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of the ſame nature with that of Archimedes. It con- 
fiſts of a number of ſmall mirrors of glaſs quickfilvered, 
all of which are held together by an iron frame. Each 
of theſe ſmall mirrors is alſo moveable by a contrivance 
on the back part of the frame, that ſo their reflections 
may all coincide in one point. By this means they are 
capable of being accommodated to various heights of 
the ſun, and to different diſtances. The adjuſting them 
in this manner takes up a confiderable time ; but after 
they are fo adjuſted, the focus will continue unaltered 
for an hour or more. 

Fig. 4. repreſents a contrivance of M. Buffon's for 
diminiſhing the thickneſs of very large refracting lenſes. 


He obſerves, that in large lenſes of this kind, and 


which are molt convenient for many purpoſes, the 
thickneſs of the glaſs in the middle is ſo great, as very 
much to diminiſh their force. For this reaſon he pro- 
poſes to form a burning-glaſs of concentric circular 
Pieces of glaſs, each reſting upon the other, as repre- 


ſented in the figure. His method is to divide the con- 


vex arch of the lens into three equal parts. Thus, ſup- 
poſe the diameter to be 26 inches, and the thickneſs 
in the middle to be three inches: By dividing the lens 
into three concentric circles, and laying the one over 
the other, the thickneſs of the middle piece needs be 
only one inch ; at the ſame time that the lens will have 
the ſame convexity, and almolt the ſame focal diſtance, 
as in the other caſe; while the effects of it mult be 
much greater, on account of the greater thinneſs of the 
laſs. 
N Bux xis d Springs. Of theſe there are many in dif- 
ferent parts of the worid ; particularly one in Dau- 
phiny near Grenoble; another near Hermanſtadt in 
Tranſylvania ; a third at Chermay, a village near 
Switzerland ; a fourth in the canton of Friburg ; and 
a fifth not far from the city of Cracow in Poland. 
There alfo is, or was, a famous ſpring of the ſame 
kind at Wigan in Lancaſhire, which, upon the ap- 
proach of a lighted candle, would take fire and burn 
like ſpirit of wine for a whole day. But the moſt re- 
markable one of this kind, or at leaſt that of which we 
have the moſt particular deſeription, was diſcovered in 
1711 at Broſely in Shropſhire. The following account 
of this remarkable ſpring was given by the reverend 
Mr Maſon Woodwardian profeſſor at Cambridge, dated 
February 181 1746. The well for four or five feet 
deep is fix or ſeven feet wide; within that is another 
leſs hole of like depth dug in the clay, in the bottom 
whereof is placed a cylindric earthen veſſel, of about 
four or five inches diameter at the mouth, having the 
bottom taken off and the fides well fixed in the clay 
rammed cloſe about it. Within the pot is a brown 
water thick as puddle, continually forced up with a 
violent motion beyond that of boiling water, and a 
rumbling hollow noiſe, riſing or falling by fits five or 
fix inches; but there was no appearance of any vapour 
riſing, which perhaps might have been viſible, had not 
the fun ſhone ſo bright. Upon putting a candle 
down at the end of a ſtick, at about a quarter of a yard 
diſtance, it took fire, darting and flaſhing after a very 
violent manner for about half a yard high, much in the 
manner of ſpirits in a lamp, but with great agitatoin, 
It was ſaid, that a tea-kettle had been made to boil in 
about nine minutes time, and that it had been left burn- 
ing for 48 hours without any ſenſible diminution. It 
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was extinguiſhed by putting a wet mop upon it; which Burning 


muſt be kept there for a little time, otherwiſe it would 
not go out. Upon the removal of the mop there riſes 
a ſulphureous ſmoke laſting about a minute, and yet the 
water 1s very cold to the touch.” In 1755, this well 


totally diſappeared by the finking of a coal-pit in its 
neighbourhood, 
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he cauſe of the inflammable property of ſuch wa- 
ters, is with great probability ſuppoſed to be their 
mixture with petroleum, which 1s one of the moſt in- 
flamable ſubſtances in nature, and has the property of 
burning on the ſurface of water. 

BURNING of Colours, among painters. There are 
ſeveral colours that require burning; as, 

Firft, lamp-black, which is a colour of ſo greaſy a 
nature, that, except it is burnt, it will require a long 
time to dry. The method of burning, or rather drying, 
lIamp-black, is as follows: Put it into a crucible over a 
clear fire, letting it remain till it be red hot, or ſo 
near it that there is no manner of ſmoke ariſes from it. 

Secondly, Umber, which if it be intended for co- 
lour for a horſe, or to be a ſhadow for gold, then 
burning fits it for both theſe purpoſes. In order to 
burn umber, you muſt put it into the naked fire, in 
large lumps, and not take 1t out till it 1s thoroughly 
red hot; if you have a mind to be more curious, put 
it into a crucible, and keep it over the fire till it be 
red hot. 

Ivory alſo muſt be burnt to make black, thus: fill 
two crucibles with ſhavings of ivory, then clap their 
two mouths together, and bind them faſt with an iron 
wire, and lute the joints cloſe with clay, ſalt, and 
horſe-dung, well beaten together; then ſet it over the 
fire, covering it all over with coals: let it remain in 
the fire, till you are ſure that the matter incloſed is 
thoroughly red hot : then take it out of the fire ; but 
do not open the crucibles till they are perfectly cold; 
for were they opened while hot, the matter would turn 
to aſhes ; and ſo it will be, if the joints are not luted 
cloſe. 

BURNISHER, a round poliſhed piece of ſteel, 
ſerving to ſmooth and give a luſtre to metals. 

Of theſe there are different kinds of different figures, 
ſtraight, crooked, &c. Half burniſhers are uſed to ſol- 
der filver, as well as to give a luſtre f. 

BURNISHING, the art of ſmoothing or poliſhing . 
a metalline body, by a britk rubbing of it with a bur- 
niſher. 

Book-binders burniſh the edges of their books, by 
rubbing them with a dog's tooth. Gold and ſilver are 
burniſhed by rubbing them with a woolf's tooth, or 
by the bloody ftone, or by tripoli, a piece of white 
wood, emery, and the like. Deer are ſaid to burniſh 
their heads, by rubbing off a downy white ſkin from 
their horns, againſt a tree, 

BURNLEY, a town of Lancaſhire in England, ſi- 
tuated in W. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 53. 40. ä 

BURNT ISLAND. See BRUNT ISLAND. 

BURNTWOOD, a town of Eſſex in England, fi- 
tuated on a hill, in E. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 51. 38. 

BURR, the round knob of a horn next a deer's 
bead. 

BU RRE, BounkEx, or Boree, a kind of dance com- 
poſed of three ſteps joined together in two motions, 
begun with a crotchet riſing. The firſt couplet con- 
tains 


+ See Sullere 
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tains twice four meaſures, the ſecond twice eight. It 
conliſts of a balance and coupee. | 

BURR-yvume, or BityGe-Pump, differs from the 
common pump, in having a Raff 6, 7, or 8 feet long, 
with a bar of wood, whereto the leather is nailed, 
and this ſerves inſtead of a box. So two men, ſtand- 
ing over the pump, thruſt down this ſtaff, to the mid- 
dle whereof is faſtened a rope, for 6, 8, or 10 to hale 
by, thus pulling it up and down. 

BURROCK, a ſmall wier or dam, where wheels 


are laid in a river, for the taking of fiſh. 
BURROUGHS's MACHINE, invented by Mr Bur- 


roughs of Southwark ; and for which the fociety for 


the encouragement of arts gave him a premium of 501. 

This machine conſiſts of a cog-wheel A (fig. 5.), 
12 feet in diameter, carrying 72 cogs; which turn a 
trundle-head B, one foot four inches in diameter, and 
furniſhed with eight rounds ; and alſo an horizontal 
{pur- wheel C, of 12 cogs, and one foot eight inches 
in diameter. The trundle-head B turns a ſpur- wheel 
D of ten cogs, and two feet eight inches in diameter. 
This ſpur- wheel has two cranks, @ b, in its ſhaft; one of 
which à gives motion to a wooden frame, c, about 34 
inches long, and 19 broad. On the under fide of this 
frame are faſtened by ſcrews twelve pieces of poliſhed 
metal, each five inches and a half long, and three 
broad, covered with leather; and underneath theſe po- 
liſhers, a glaſs plate cemented in another frame is pla- 
ced on the bench d, and poliſhed with tripoli by the 
motion given to the upper frame by the crank a. The 
nuts of the ſcrews which faſten the poliſhers to the up- 


per frame are not ſcrewed cloſe to the wood, in order 


to give the frame room to play; by which contrivance 
the perpendicular riſe of the crank 1s avoided, and the 
motion of the poliſhers always parallel and equal. The 


under frame may be moved by the hand in any direc- 


tion without ſtopping the machine; by which means 
the plate, when Jarger than the poliſhing frame can 


cover in its motion, will be equally poliſhed in every 


art. | 
n The other crank þ gives motion to two other po- 
liſners marked , o, which have an alternate motion by 
the bending of the crank; they move upon the ſame 
plate, and have an equal number of poliſhers, as that al- 
ready deſcribed. 
The fame crank alſo gives motion to a contrivance 
repreſented at e for poliſhing ſpeQacle-glaſſes. It con- 
ſiſts of two ſegments of the ſame ſphere; one concave, 
and the other convex. Ou the Jatter the glaſſes are ce- 
mented; and poliſhed by the former, which is moved 
by the crank b. The convex ſegment may be moved 
round by the hand without ſtopping the machine, ſo 
that all the glaſſes on its ſuperticies will be equally 
poliſhed. | 
The other ſpur-wheel C, by means of a crank in its 
ſhaft, gives motion to another frame g, employed 1n 
grinding the glaſs plates. The rod %, extended from 
the crank V to the frame g, is faſtened to the latter by 
means of a pivot, iu order to admit of a rotatory mo- 


tion, as well as that given it by the crank in a longitu- 


dinal direction. This rotatory motion is effected by 

means of a rod of iron i, called a ?rigger, ſharp at the 

extremity next the frame, where it touches the teeth of 

an horizontal ſpur-wheel, or circular piece of wood, 

_ on the prinding-plate, while the other end is ex- 
Vor. II, 


1533 ] 


B UN 


tended three feet two inches to the centre of motion. 
But this contrivance, in which the merit of the ma- 
chine principally conſiſts, will be much Better conceived 
from a ſmall delineation of it by itſelf (fig. 6.), where 
F is the crank marked / in fig. 5. and turned by the 
ſpur-wheel C in the ſame figure. G is the trigger, three 
feet two inches long. I, a roll fixed on the trigger for 
the rod to ſlide on. , the horizontal ſpur-wheel, ele- 


ven inches in diameter, fixed on the grinding-plate; the 


teeth of which is touched by the trigger; but with a very 
unequal force, as it will wholly depend upon the grind- 
ing plate's being farther from, or nearer to, the centre 
of motion of the trigger. By this ſimple contrivance, 
the grinding-plate has a very compound motion, never 
moving exactly in the ſame tract, and therefore mult 
grind the plates equally in every part. Several! attempts 
have been made by others for producing the ſame ef- 
fect: but without ſucceſs ; the grinding-plate always 
following the ſame tract, and conſequently the plates 
were ground unequally, | 
BURROWS, holes in a warren, ſerving as a covert 
for rabbits, &c. A coney's coming out of her burrow 
is called bolting. To catch coneys, they ſometimes lay 
purſe-nets over the burrows, then put in a terrier cloſe 
muzzled, which making the creature bolt, ſhe is caught 
in the net. | E 
BURSA, or Prvusa, in geography, the capital of 
Bithinia in Aſia Minor, fituated in a fine fruitful plain, 
at the foot of mount Olympus, about 100 miles ſouth 
of Conftantinople. E. Long. 29. o. N. Lat. 40. 30. 
Buksa-Paftoris, in botany. See THTIASPI. 
Bons, Burſe, originally ſignifies a purſe. In middle- 
age writers it is more particularly uſed for a little col- 
lege or hall in an univerſity, for the reſidence of ſtu- 
dents called bur/ales or burſarii. In the French umver- 
ſities it {till denotes a foundation for the maintenance 
of poor ſcholars: in their ſtudies, The nomination to 
burſes is in the hands of the patrons and founders 
thereof, The burſes of colleges are not benefices, but 


mere places aſſigned to certain countries and perſons. A 


burſe becomes vacant by the burſer's being promoted 
to a Cure, | 


Burrows 
| 


Burke. 


BURSAR, or Bus ER, (Burſarias), is uſed in 


middle-age writers for a treaſurer or caſh-keeper. In 
this ſenſe we meet with burſars of colleges. Conven- 
tual burſars were. officers in monaſterics, who were to 
deliver up their account yearly on the day after Mi- 
chaelmas. The word is formed from the Latin ura, 
whence alſo the Engliſh word purſe ; hence alſo the of- 


ficer, who in a college is called baz/ar, in a ſhip is called 


1 > | 
URSARS, or Burſers, (Burſarii), alſo denote thoſe 


to whom ſtipends are paid out of a burſe or fund ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. | 
BURSARTIA, the burſary, or exchequer of colle- 
giate and conventual bodies; or the place of receiving, 
paying, and accounting by the burſarii or burſers. 
BURSE, in matters of commerce, denotes a public 
edifice in certain cities, for the meeting of merchants 
to negociate bills, and confer on other matters relating 
to money and trade. In this ſenſe, burſe amounts to 
the ſame with what we otherwiſe call an exchange“. 
The firſt place of this kind to which the name Burſe 
was given, Guiechardin aſſures us, was at Bruges; and 
it took its denomination from an hotel adjoining to it, 
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= 1 
built by a lord of the family de la Bourſe, whoſe arms, 


which are three purſes, are {till found on the crowning 
over the portal of the houſe. Catel's account is ſome- 
what different, viz. that the merchants of Bruges 
bought a houſe or apartment to meet in, at which was 
the ign of the purſe. From this city the name was 
afterwards transferred to the like places in others, as in 
Antwerp, Amſterdam, Bergen in Norway, and Lon- 
don. This lalt, anciently known by the name of the 
common burſe of merchants, had the denomination fince 
given it by queen Elizabeth, of the royal exchange. 
The moſt conliderable burſe is that of Amfterdam, 
which is a large building, 230 feet long, and 130 broad, 
round which runs a periſtyle 20 feet wide. The co- 
lumns of the periſtyle, which are 46, are numbered, for 
the conventency of finding people. It will hold 4500 
perſons. 

In the times of the Romans there were public places 
for the meeting of merchants in molt of the trading ci- 
ties of the empire: that built at Rome, in the 259") 
year after its foundatian, under the conſulate of Appius 
Claudius and Publius Servilius, was denominated the 


 callege of merchants ; ſome remains of it are ſtill to be 


+ Sce Rup- 


ture.” 


ſeen, and are known by the modern Romans under 
the name /-7g7a. The Hans towns, after the example 
of the Romans, gave the name of colleges to their burſes. 

BURSTEYN, denotes a perſon who has a rupture Þ+. 

BURT HEN Sxip. See Bux DER NJ. 

BURTON n TRENT, a town of Staffordſhire, 
in England. It had formerly a large abbey; and over 
the river Trent it has now a famous bridge of free ſtone, 
about a quarter of a mile in length, ſupported by 37 
arches. It conſiſts chiefly of one long ſtreet, which 
runs from the place where the abbey ftood to the bridge; 
and has a good market for corn and proviſions. Bur— 
ton ale is reckoned the beſt of any brought to London. 
E. Long. 1. 36. N. Lat. 52. 48. 

Box rox, a town of Lincolnſhire in England, ſeated 
on a hill near the river Trent. It is but a ſmall place, 
and ſituated in W. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 53. 40. 

Burton, a town of Weſtmoreland in England, ſeat- 
ed in a valley near a large hill called Farleton-Anuot- 
Fill. It is pretty well built, and lies on the great road 
from Lancaſter to Carliſle. W. Long. 2. 35. N. Lat. 

4. 10. | 

BuzxTox (Robert), known to the learned by the 
name of Democritus junior, was younger brother to 
William Burton who wrote © The antiquities of Lei- 
ceerſhire ;”” and born of an ancient family at Lindley, 
in that county, upon the 8th of February 1576. He 
was educated in grammatical learning in the free ſchool 
of Sutton Colfield in Warwickſhire ; in the year 1593 
was ſent to Brazen-noſe college in Oxford; and in 
1599 was elected ſtudent of Chriſt-church. In 1616, he 
had the vicarage of St Thomas, in the weſt ſuburb of 
Oxford, conferred upon him by the dean and canons of 
Chriſt-church, to the pariſhioners of which, it is ſaid, 


that he always gave the ſacrament in wafers; and 


this, with the rectory of Segrave in Leiceſterſhire, gi— 
ven bim ſome time after by George lord Berkeley, he 
held to the day of his death, which happened in Ja- 
nuary 1639. | 

He was a man of general learning ; a great philoſo- 
pher ; an exact mathematician ; and (what makes the 


_ peculiarity of his character) a very curious calculator 


( ils 1 


* 

of nativities. He was extremely ſtudious, and of a me- 
lancholy turn; yet an agreeable companion, and very 
humorous. The anatomy of melancholy, by Demecritus 
junior, as he calls himſelf, ſhews, that theſe different 
qualities were mixed together in his composition. This 
book was printed firſt in 4, afterwards in folio, in 
1624, 1632, 1638, and 1652, to the great emolument 
of the bookſeller, who, as Mr Wood tells us, got an 
eltate by it. 
occafioned ſtrange ſuſpicions. He died in his chamber 
at or very near the time which, it ſeems, he had ſome 
years before predicted from the calculation of his nati- 
vity; and this exactneſs made it whiſpered about, that, 
for the glory of aſtrology, and rather than his calcula- 
tion ſhould fail, he became indeed a /#/» de ſe. This, 
however, was generally diſcredited; he was buried with 
due ſolemnity in the cathedral of Chriſt-church, and 
had a fair monument. erected to his memory. He left 
behind him a very choice collection of books. He be- 
queathed many to the Bodleian library; and 100%. 
to Chrilt-church, the intereſt of which was to be laid 
out yearly iu books for their library. 

Bux rox (John), D. D. a late worthy and learned 
divine, was born in 1696, at Wembworth, in Devon- 
ſhire, his father being rector of that pariſn; and was 
educated at Corpus Chritti college, Oxford. In 1725, 
being then pro- proctor and naſter of the ſchools, he 
ſpoke a Latin oration before the determining bachelor, 
which is intitled “ Hei; or, An inſtance of a magi- 
ſtrate's erring through unſeaſonable lenity;“ written 
and publiſhed with a view to encourage the ſalutary ex- 
erciſe of academical diſcipline ; and afterwards treated 
the ſame ſubje fill more fully in four Latin ſermons 
before the univerſity, and publithed them with appen- 
dixes. He alfo introduced into the ſchools, Locke, 
and other eminent modern philoſophers, as ſuitable com- 
panions to Ariſtotle; and printed a double feries of phi- 
loſophical queſtions, for the uſe of the younger ſtudents; 
from which Mr Johnſon of Magdalene college, Cam- 
bridge, took the hint of his larger work of the ſame 
kind, which has gone through ſeveral editions. 

When the ſettling of Georgia was in agitation, Dr 
Bray, jultly revered for his inſtitution of parochial li- 
braries, Dr Stephen Hales, Dr Berriman, and other 
learned divines, intreated Mr Burton's pious aſſiſtance 
in that undertaking. This he readily gave, by preach- 
ing before the ſociety in 1732, and publiſhing his ſer— 
mon, with an appendix on the ſtate of that colony; and 
he afterwards publiſhed an account of the defigns of the 
aſſociates of the late Dr Bray, with an account of their 
proceedings. 

About the ſame time, on the death of Dr Edward 
Littleton, he was preſented by Eton college to the vi- 
carage of Maple-Derham, in Oxfordſhire, Here a me- 
lancholy ſcene, which too often appears in the manſions 
of the clergy, preſented itſelf to his view; a widow, 
with three infant daughters, without a home, without 
a fortune : from his compaſſion aroſe love, the conle- 
quence of which was marriage for Mrs Littleton was 
handſome, elegant, accompliſhed, ingenious, and had 
great ſweetneſs of temper. In 1760, he exchanged his 
vicarage of Maple-Derham for the reQory of Worplel- 
don in Surry. In his advanced age, finding his eyes 


VO 


begin to fail him, he collected and publiſhed, in one 
Rake: all his ſcattered pieces, under the title of pu 
cula 


Burton, 
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cula miſcellanea ; and ſoon after died, February 1 1*, 
1771. 

BuRTON, in the ſea-language, a ſmall tackle con- 
ſifting of two ſingle blocks, and may be made faſt any 
where at pleaſure, for hoiſting ſmall things in and out. 

BURY, is ſometimes uſed to denote the hole or den 
In this ſenſe we ſa 
the bury of a mole, a tortoiſe, or the like. The grillo- 
talpa, or mole-cricket, digs itſelf a bury with its fore- 
feet, which are made broad and ſtrong for that pur- 
poſe. Naturaliſts ſpeak of a kind of urchins in the 
iſland of Maraguan, which have two entries to their 
buries, one towards the north, the other to the ſouth, 
which they open and ſhut alternately as the wind hap- 
pens to lie. . 

Buzy, in geography, a market-town of Lancaſhire, 
about 30 miles ſouth- eaſt of Lancaſter, W. Long. 
2. 20. N. Lat. 53. 36. 

Buxy (St Edmund's), or 
county town of Suffolk, about 12 miles eaſt of New- 
market, and 70 north-eaſt of London. E. Long. o. 45. 
N. Lat. 52. 20. N 

BURYING, the ſame with interment or BuRIAL. 

BuxyinG Alive was the puniſhment of a veſtal who 
had violated her vow of virginity. The unhappy 
prieſteſs was let down into a deep pit, with bread, wa- 
ter, milk, oil, a lamp burning, and a bed to lie on. 
But this was only for thew ; for the moment ſhe was let 
down, they began to caſt in the earth upon her till the 
Some middle-age writers ſeem to 


tick Ve/ta/s. make burying alive, (de/2/fo ), the puniſhment of a wo- 


man thief. Lord Bacon gives inſtances of the reſur- 
rection of perſons who have been buried alive. The fa- 
mous Duns Scotus is of the number ; who, having been 
ſeized with a catalepſis, was thought dead, and laid to 
ſleep among his fathers, but raiſed again by his ſervant 
in whoſe abſence he had been buried. Bartholin gives 
an account of a woman, who, on recovering from an 


apoplexy, could not be convinced but that ſhe was. 


dead, and ſolicited fo long and ſo earneſtly to be bu- 
ried, that they were forced to comply; and performed 
the ceremonies, at leaſt in appearance. The famous 
emperor Charles V. after his abdication, took it into 
his head to have his burial celebrated in his lifetime, 
and aſſiſted at it. | 

BuxyinG-Place, The ancients buried out of cities 
and towns; an uſage which we find equally among 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans. Among the laſt, bury- 
ing within the walls was expreſsly prohibited by a law 
of the 12 tables. "The uſual] places of interment were 
in the ſuburbs and fields, but eſpecially by the way- 
fides. We have inſtances, however, of pertons buried 
in the city ; but it was a favour allowed only to a few 
of ſingular merit in the commonwealth. Plutarch ſays, 
thoſe who had triumphed were indulged in it. Be this 
as it will, Val. Publicola, and C. Fabricius, are ſaid 
to have had tombs in the forum ; and Cicero adds Tu- 
bertus to the number. Lycurgus allowed his Lacede- 
monians to bury their dead within the city and around 
their temples, that the youth, being inured to ſuch 
ſpectacles, might be the leſs terrified with the appre- 
heuſion of death. TWo reaſons are alleged why the an- 
cients buried out of cities: the firſt, an opinion, that 
the ſight, touch, or even neighbourhood, of a corpſe 
defiled a man, eſpecially a prieſt ; whence that rule in 
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A. Gellius, that the Famer Dialis might not on any ac- 
count enter a place where there was a grave: the ſe- 
cond to prevent the air from being corrupted by the 
ſtench of putrefied bodies, and the buildings from be- 
ing endangered by the frequency of funeral fires. 

Bury ing in churches was not allowed for the firſt 300 
years after Chriſt ; and the ſame was ſeverely prohibi- 
ted by the Chriſtian emperors for many ages afterwards. 
The firſt ſtep towards it appears to have been the prac- 
tice of erecting churches over the graves of ſome mar- 
tyrs in the country, and tranſlating the relics of others 
into churches in the city : the next was, allowing kings 
and emperors to be buried in the atrinm or church- 
porch. In the 6th century, the people began to be ad- 
mitted into the church-yards; and ſome princes, foun- 
ders, and biſhops, into the church. From that time 
the matter ſeems to have been left to the diſcretion of 
the biſhop. | | 

BUSBEC (Auger Giſlen, lord of), a perſon illu- 
{trious on account of his embaſſies, was born at Com- 
mines, in the year 1522; and educated at the moſt fa- 
mous univerſities, at Louvain, at Paris, at Venice, at 
Bologna, and at Padua, He was engaged in ſeveral 
important employments and negotiations, and particu- 
larly was, twice ſent embaſſador by the king of the Ro- 
mans to the emperor Soliman. He collected inſcrip- 
tions; bought manuſcripts ; ſearched after rare plants; 
inquired into the nature of animals; and, in his ſecond 
journey to Conſtantinople, carried with him a painter, 
that he might be able to communicate to the curious, 
the figures, at leaſt, of the plants and animals that 
were not well known in the weſt, He wrote a Diſ- 
courſe of the {tate of the Ottoman empire, and a Re- 
lation of his two journeys to Turky, which are much 
eſteemed. He died in 1592. 

BUSBY (Dr Richard), ſon of a gentleman in Weſt- 
minſter, was born at Lutton in Lincolnſhire, in 1606. 
He paſſed through the clafſes in Weſtmintter ſchool, as 
king's ſcholar 3 and completed his ſtudies at Chriſt— 
church, Oxford. In 1640, he was appointed maſter 
of Weſtminſter ſchool; and by his ſkill and diligence in 
the diſcharge of this important and laborious office, for 
the ſpace of 55 years, bred up the greateſt number of 
eminent men in church and ſtate that ever at one time 
adorned auy age or nation. He was extremely ſevere 
in his ſchool ; though he applauded wit in his ſcholars, 
even when it reflected on himſelf. This great man, af- 
ter a long and healthy life purchaſed by temperance, 
died in 1695, aged 89; and was buried in Weltmin- 
ſter abbey, where there is a fine monument erected for 
him, with a Latin inſcription. He compoſed feveral 
books for the uſe of his ſchool. , 

- BUSH (Paul), the firft biſhop, of Briſtol, became a 
ſtudent in the univerſity of Oxford about the year 1513, 
and in 1518 took the degree of bachelor of arts. Ile 
afterwards became a brother of the order called on- 
homs 5 of which, after ſtudying ſome time among the 
friars of St Auſtin, (now Wadham college), he was 
elected provincial. In that ſtation he lived many years; 
till at length king Henry VIII. being informed of 
his great knowledge in divinity and pliyſic, made him 
his chaplain, and in 1542 appointed him to the new 
epiſcopal ſee of Briſtol : but having in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. taken a wife, he was, on the acceſſion of 
Mary, deprived of his dignity, and ſpent the remainder 
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of his life in a private ſtation at Briſtol, where he died 
in the year 1558, aged 68, and was buried on the 
north ſide of the choir of the cathedral, Wood ſays, 
that while he was a ſtudent at Oxford, he was num- 
bered among the celebrated poets of that univerſity; 
and Pits gives him the character of a faithful catholic, 
his want of chaſtity notwithſtanding. He wrote, 
1. An exhortation to Margaret Burges, wife to John 
Burges, clothier, of King's-wood, in the county of 
Wilts. Lond. printed in the reign of Edward VI. 8. 
2. Notes on the Pſalms. 3. Treatiſe in praiſe of the 
croſs. 4. Anſwer to certain queries concerning the a- 
buſes of the maſs. Records, no 25. 5. Dialogues be- 
tween Chriſt and the Virgin Mary. 6. Treatiſe of 


falves and curing remedies. 7. A little treatiſe in 


Engliſh, called The extirpation of ignorancy, & c. in 
verſe, Lond. by Pinſon, 44. 8. Carmina diverſa. 


BUSH, a term uſed for ſeveral ſhrubs of the ſame 
kind growing cloſe together: thus we ſay, a furze-bu/ſh, 


tramble-buſh, &c. | 


Busu is ſometimes nſed, in a more general ſenſe, for 
any aſſemblage of thick branches interwoven and mixed 
together. | | 

Burnins-Buss, that buſh wherein the Lord appeared 
to Moſes at the foot of mount Horeb, as he was feed- 
ing his f2ther-in-law's flocks. 

As to the perſon that appeared in the buſh, thetext 
ſays, „That the angel of the Lord appeared unto him 
in a flame of fire, out of the middle of the buſh :?* but 


whether it was a created angel, ſpeaking in the perſon 


of God, or God himſelf, or (as the mott received opi - 
nion is) Chriſt the ſon of God, has been matter of ſome 
controverſy among the learned. Thoſe who ſuppoſe it 
no more than an angel ſeem to imply that it would be 
a diminution of the majeſty of God, to appear upon e- 
very occaſion, eſpecially when he has ſuch a number of 
celeftial miniſters, who may do the bulineſs as well. 
But conſidering that God is preſent every where, the 
notification of his preſence by ſome outward fign in one 
determinate place, (which is all we mean by his ap- 
pearance), is in our conception leſs laborious (if any 
thing laborious could be conceived of God) than a de- 


legation of angels upon every turn from heaven, and 


ſeems in the main to illuſtrate rather than debaſe the 
glory of his nature and exiſtence. But however this 
be, it is plain that the angel here ſpoken of was no erea- 


ted being, from the whole context, and eſpecially from 


his ſaying, © I am the Lord God, the Jehovah,” &c. 
ſince this is not the language of angels, who are always 
known to expreſs themſelves in ſuch humble terms as 
theſe, „J am ſent from God; I am thy fellow-ſer- 
vant,” &c. It is a vain pretext to ſay, that an angel, 
as God's ambaſſador, may ſpeak in God's name and 
perſon ; for what ambaſſador of any prince ever yet 
ſaid, * J am the king?” Since therefore no angel, 


without the guilt of blaſphemy, could aſſume theſe ti- 


tles ; and ſince neither God the Father, nor the Holy 
Ghoſt, are ever called by the name of angel, i. e. meſ- 
ſenger, or perſon ſent,” whereas God the Son is called 
by the prophet Malachi, (chap. iii. 1.), „The angel 
of the covenant ;?? it hence ſeems to follow, that this 
angel of the Lord was God the Son, who might very 
properly be called an angel, becauſe in the fulneſs of 
time he was ſent into the world in our fleſh, as a meſ- 
ſenger from God, and might therefore make theſe his 
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temporary apparitions, preſages, and forerunners, as it 
were, of his more ſolemn miſſion. 

BUSHEL, a meaſure of capacity for dry things, as 
grain, fruits, dry pulſe, &c. containing four pecks, or 
eight gallons, or one eighth of a quarter. 

A buſhel, by 12 Henry VII. c. 5. is to contain 
eight gallons of wheat; the gallon eight pounds of 


Troy-weight ; the ounce 20 ſterlings, and the ſterling 


32 grains or corns of wheat growing in the midſt of 
the ear. | 

At Paris, the buſhel is divided into two half. buſhels: 
the half buſhel into two quarts; the quart into two 
half quarts ; the half quart into two litrons ; and the 
litron into two half litrons. By a ſentence of the pro- 
volt of the merchants of Paris, the buſhel is to be eight 
inches two lines and a half high, and ten inches in dia- 
meter; the quart four inches nine lines high, and fix 
inches nine lines wide ; the half quart four inches three 
lines high, and five inches diameter; the litron three 
inches and a half high, and three inches ten lines in dia- 
meter. Three buſhels make a minot; fix, a mine; 12, 
a ſeptier; and 144, a muid. In other parts of France 
the buſhel varies. 

Oats are meaſured in a double proportion to other 
grains; ſo that 24 buſhels of oats make a ſeptier, and 
288 a muid. The buſhel of oats is divided into four 
picotins; the picotin into two half quarts, or four li- 
trons. For ſalt, four buſhels make one minot, and fix 
a ſeptier; for coals, eight buſhels make one minot, 16 
a mine, and 320 a muid ; for lime, three buſhels make 
a minot, and 48 minots a muid. | 

BUSKIN, a kind of ſhoe, ſomewhat in manner of a 
boot, and adapted to either foot, and worn by either 
ſex. This part of dreſs, covering both the foot and 
mid-leg, was tied underneath the knee; it was very 
rich and fine, and principally uſed on the ſtage by ac- 
tors in tragedy. It was of a quadrangular form ; and 
the ſole was ſo thick, as that, by means thereof, men 
of the ordinary ftature might be raiſed to the pitch and 
elevation of the heroes they perſonated. The colour 
was generally purple on the ſtage: herein it was diſt in- 
pony from the ſock, worn in comedy, that being on- 
y a low common ſhoe. The buſkin ſeems to have been 
worn, not only by actors, but by girls, to raiſe their 
height; travellers and hunters alſo made uſe of it, to 
defend themſelves from the mire. In claſſic authors, 


we frequently find the buſkin uſed to fignify tragedy 


itſelf, in regard it was a mark of tragedy on the ſtage. 
is alſo to be underſtood for a lofty ſtrain, or high 

yle. | 
BUSS, in maritime affairs, a ſmall ſea- veſſel, uſed 
by us and the Dutch in the herring-fiſhery, commonly 
from 48 to 60 tons burden, and ſometimes more: a 
buſs has two ſmall ſheds or cabins, one at the prow, and 
the other at the ſtern ; that at the prow ſerves for a 
kitchen. Every buſs has a maſter, an aſſiſtant, a mate, 
and ſeamen in proportion to the veſſel's bigneſs ; the 
maſter commands in chief, and without his expreſs or- 
ders the nets cannot be caſt nor taken up; the aſfliit- 
ant has the command after him; and the mate next, 
whoſe buſineſs is to ſee the ſeamen manage their rigging 


in a proper manner, to mind thoſe who draw in their 


nets, and thoſe who kill, gut, and cure the herrings, as 
they are taken out of the ſea : the ſeamen do general- 
ly engage for a whole voyage in the lump, The pro- 
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viſion which they take on board the buſſes, conſiſt proſecutor, 


commonly in biſket, oat-meal, and dried or falt fiſh ; 
the crew being content for the ret with what freſh fiſh 
they catch. See FisnERIEs. 

BU SSV. See RABUrix. 

BU ST, or Bus ro, in ſculpture, &c. a term uſed 
for the figure or portrait of a perſon in relievo, ſhew- 
ing only the head, ſhoulders, and ſtomach, the arms 
being lopped off: it is uſually placed on a pedeſtal or 
conſole. | 

BUSTARD, in ornithology. See Oris. 

BUSTUARII, in Roman antiquity, gladiators who 
fought about the buſtum or funeral pile of a perſon of 
dittinction, that the blood which was ſpilt might ſerve 
as a facrifice to the infernal gods, and render them 
more propitious to the manes of the deceaſed. This cu- 
flom was introduced in the room of the more inhuman 
one of ſacrificing captives at the buſtum, or on the 
tombs of warriors. | | 

BUSTUARLEA Moch x, according to ſome, wo- 
men that were hired to accompany the funeral and la- 
ment the loſs of the deceaſed : but others are of opi- 
nion, that they were rather the more common proſti- 
tutes, that ſtood among the tombs, graves, and other 
ſuch lonely places. 

BUST UM, in antiquity, a pyramid or pile of wood, 
upon which were anciently placed the bodies of the de- 
ceaſed; in order to be burat. Some authors ſay, that it 
was properly called by/7um after the burning, 4uꝗſi bene 
/7ums that before the burning it was called pyra 5 and 
during the burning, rogus. | | 

The buſtum in the Campus Martius was encompaſſed 
round with white ſtone and an iron rail, | 

BUTCHER, a perſoa who ſlaughters cattle for the 
uſe of the table, or who cuts up and retails the ſame. 

Among the ancient Romans, there were three kinds 
of eſtabliſhed butchers, whoſe office it was to furniſh 
the city with the neceſſary cattle, and to take care of 
preparing and vending their fleth, The ſuarii provided 
hogs; the pecuarii or boarii, other cattle, eſpecially 
oxen; and under theſe was a ſubordinate claſs, whole 
office was to kill, called lanii, and carnifices. To ex- 
erciſe the office of butcher among the Jews with dex- 


terity, was of more reputation than to underſtand the 


liberal arts and ſciences? They have a book concern- 
ing ſhamble · conſtitution; and in caſe of any difficulty, 
they apply to ſome learned rabbi for advice : nor was 
any allowed to praiſe this art, without a licence in 
form; which gave the man, upon evidence of his abi- 
lities, a power to kill meat, and others to eat what he 
killed ; provided he carcfully read every week for one 
year, and every month the next year, and once a quar- 
ter during his life, the conſtitution above mentioned. 
We have ſome very good laws for the better regulation 
and preventing the abuſes committed by butchers. A 
butcher that ſells ſwine's fleſh meaſled, or dead of the 
murrain, for the firſt offence ſhall be amerced ; for the 
{ccond, have the pillory ; for the third, be impriſoned, 
and make fine; and for the fourth, abjure the town. 
Butchers not felling meat at reaſonable prices, ſhall for- 
feit double the value, leviable by warrant of two juſtices 
of the peace. No butcher ſhall kill any fleſh in his 
ſcalding-houſe, or within the walls of London, on pain 
to forfeit for every ox ſo killed, 12 d. and for every 0- 
ther beaſt, 8 4. to be divided betwixt the king and the 


BuTCHER-Zird, in ornithology. See Laxivs. 
BuTcxtr-Broom, in botany. See Ruscus. 
BUTE, an iſland lying to the weſt of Scotland, be- 


ing ſeparated from Cowal, a diſtrict of Argyleſhire, on- 


ly by a narrow channel. In length it is about 18 miles; 
the broadeſt part from eaſt to weſt is about five. Part 
of it is rocky and barren ; but from the middle ſouth- 
wards, the ground 1s cultivated, and produces peaſe, 
oats, and barley. Here is a quarry of red ftone, which 
the natives have uſed in building a fort and chapel in 
the neighbourhood of Rothſay, which is a very ancient 
royal burough, head town of the ſhire of Bute and A- 
ran; but very thinly peopled, and maintained chiefly 
by the herring fiſhery, with the profits of which all the 
rents of this iſland are chiefly paid. On the north fide 
of Rothſay are the ruins of an ancient fort, with its 
draw-bridge, chapel, and barracks. Here are likewiſe 
the remains of ſome Daniſh towers. The natives are 
healthy and induftrious, ſpeak the Erſe and the dia- 
lect of the Lowlands indifferently, and profeſs the Pro- 
teſtant religion. The ifland is divided into two pariſhes, 
accommodated with four churches; and belongs chiefly 
to the earl of Bute, who poſſciles an elegant feat near 
Rothſay. This iſland, with that of Arran, the greater 
and leſſer Cumbray, and Inch-marnoc, form a county 
under the name of Bute. This ſhire and that of Caith- 
neſs ſend a member to parliament alternately. The 
earl of Bute 1s admiral of the country, by commiſſion 
from his majeſty; but no way dependent on the lord 
high admiral of Scotland: ſo that if any maritime caſe 
occurs within this juriſdiction, (even crimes of as high 
a nature as murder or piracy), his lordſhip, by virtue 
of the powers as admiral, is ſufficient judge, or he may 
delegate his authority to any deputics. The name of 
this iſle has by ſeveral authors, and in different pe- 
riods, been very differently written, as Bete, Both, 
Bothe, Boot, but now generally Buzz. Our ancient 
writers ſuppoſe that it derived its name from a cell 
erected therein by St Brendan, an Iriſh abbot who 
flouriſhed in the 6* century, becauſe in his language 
ſuch a cell was called Both. It is, however, probable, 
that this name was of greater antiquity, fince we find 
it denominated Bozzs by the anonymous geographer of 
Ravenna. It was from very early times part of the pa- 
trimony of the Stewarts: large poſſeſſions in it were 
granted to Sir John Stewart, fon of Robert IL. by his 
beloved miſtreſs Elizabeth More; and it has continued. 
in that line to the preſent time. 

BUTEO, in ornithology, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of Far co. | 

BUTLER (Charles), a native of Wycomb in the 
county of Bucks, and a malter of arts in Magdalen 
college, Oxford, pnbliſhed a book with this title, The 
principles of muſik in ſinging and ſetting; with the 
two-fold uſe thereof, eceleſiaſticall and civil.“ Quarto, 
London 1636. The author of this book was a perſon 
of ſingular learning and ingenuity, which he manifeſted 
in ſundry other works enumerated by Wood in the 
Athen. Oxon. Among the reſt is an Engliſh grammar, 
publiſhed in 1633, in which he propoſes a ſcheme of 
regular orthography, and makes uſe of characters, ſome 
borrowed from the Saxon, and others of his own in- 
vention, ſo ſingular, that we want types to exhibit 
them: and of this imagined improvement he appears. 
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to have been ſo fond, that all his tracts are printed in 
like manner with his grammar; the conſequence where- 
of has been an almolt general diſgult to all that he has 
written. His © Principles of muſic” is, however, a 
very learned, curious, and entertaining book ; and, by 
the help of the advertifement from the printer to the 
reader, prefixed to it, explaining the powers of the ſe- 
veral characters made ute of by him, may be read to 
great advantage, and may be conſidered as a judicious 
ſupplement to Morley's introduction. | 

BuTLtx (Samuel), a celebrated poet of the laſt cen- 
tury, was the ſon of a reputable Worcetterſhire farmer, 
and born in 1612. He paſſed ſome time at Cambridge, 
but was never matriculated in that univerſity. Return- 
ing to his native country, he lived ſome years as clerk 
to a jultice of peace ; where he found ſufficient time to 
apply himſelf to hiſtory, poetry, and painting. Being 
recommended to Elizabeth counteſs. of Kent, he enjoy- 
ed in her houſe, not only the uſe of all kinds of books, 
but the converſation of the great Mr Selden, who of- 
ten employed Butler to write letters, and tranſlate for 
him. He lived alſo ſome time with Sir Samuel Luke, 
a gentleman of an ancient family in Bedfordſhire, and 
a famous commander under Oliver Cromwell; and he 
is ſuppoſed at this time to have wrote, or at leaſt to 
have planned, his celebrated Hudilras; and under that 
charaQer to have ridiculed the knight. The poem it- 
ſelf furniſhes this key; where, in the firſt canto, Hu- 
dibras lays, EEE 

„is ſung, there is a valiant mamaluke 

© In foreign land yelep'd 
© To whoin we oft have been compar'd 
„% For perfor, parts, addreſs, aud beard,” 


Aſter the reſtoration, Mr Butler was made ſecretary 
to the ear] of Carbury, lord-prefident of Wales, who 
appointed him ſteward of Ludlow caftle, when the court 
was revived there. No one was a more generous friend 
to him than the earl of Dorſet and Middleſex, to whom 
it was owing that the court taſted his Hudibras, He 
had promiſes of a good place from the earl of Claren- 
don, but they were never accompliſhed ; though the 
king was ſo much pleaſed with the poem, as often to 
quote it pleaſantly in converſation. It is indeed faid, 
that Charles ordered him the ſum of 3000 “/.: but the 
ſum being expreſſed in figures, ſomebody through whoſe 
hands the order paſſed, by cutting off a cipher, redu- 
ced it to 300 J. which, though it paſſed the offices with- 
out ſees, proved not ſufficient to pay what he then 
owed; ſo that Butler was not a ſhilling the better for 
the king's bounty. He died in 1680: and though he 
met with many diſappointments, was never reduced to 
any thing like want, nor did he die in debt, —Mr Gran- 
ger obſcrves, that Butler“ ftands without rival in bur- 
jeſque poetry. His Hudibras (ſays he) is, in its 


kind, almoſt as great an elfort of genius, as the Para- 


diſe Loſt itſelf. It abounds with uncommon learning, 
new rhimes, and original thoughts. Its images are 
truly and naturally ridiculous. There are many ſtrokes 
of temporary ſatire, and ſome characters and allufions 
which cannot be diſcovered at this diſtance of time.“ 
Burr (Joſeph), late biſhop of Durham, a prelate 
diſtinguiſhed by his piety and learning, was the young- 
eft ſon of Mr Thomas Butler, a reputable ſhopkecper 
at Wantage, in Berkſhire, where he was born in the 
year 1692. His father, who was a preſbyterian, ob- 
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ſerving that he had a ſtrong inclination to learning, 
after his being at a grammar-ſ{chool, ſent him to an a- 
cademy in Glouceſterſhire, in order to qualify him for 
a diſſenting miniſter; and while there, he wrote ſome 
remarks · on Dr Clarke's firſt ſermon at Boyle's lecture. 
Afterwards, reſolving to conform to the eſtabliſhed 
church, he ſtudied at Oriel college, where he contrac- 
ted an intimate friendſhip with Mr Edward Talbot, ſon 
of the biſhop of Durham, and brother to the lord chan- 
ccllor, who laid the foundation of his ſubſequent ad- 
vancement. He was firſt appointed preacher at the 
Rolls, and rector of Haughton and Stanhope, two rich 
benefices in the biſhopric of Durham. He quitted the 
Rolls in 1726; and publiſhed in 8vo a volume of ſer- 
mons, preached at that chapel. After this he con- 
ſtantly reſided at Stanhope, in the regular diſcharge of 
all the duties of his office, till the year 1733, when he 
was called to attend the lord chancellor Talbot as his 
chaplain, who gave him a prebend in the church of 
Rocheſter. In the year 1736, he was appointed clerk 
of the cloſet to queen Caroline, whom he attended e- 
very day, by her majeſty's ſpecial command, from fe- 
ven to nine in the evening. In 1738 he was appointed 
to the biſhopric of Briſtol; and not long afterwards to 
the deanry of St Paul's, London. He now reſigned his 
living of Stanhope. In the year 1746, he was made 
clerk of the cloſet to the king; and in 1750, was 
tranſlated to Durham. This rich perferment he en- 
joyed but a ſhort time; for he died at Bath June 16th, 
1752. His corpſe was interred in the cathedral at 
Briitol ; where there is a monument, with an inſerip- 


deep learning and comprehenfive mind appear ſufficient - 
ly in his writings, particularly in that excellent treatiſe 
intitled, The Analogy of religion, natural and revealed, 
to the conſtitution and courſe of nature, publithed in 8vo, 
1736. | 

eren, the name anciently given to an officer in 
the court of France, being the ſame as the grand echan- 
ſon, or great cup-bearer of the preſent times. 

BuTLER, in the common acceptation of the word, 
13 an officer in the houſes of princes and great men, 
whoſe principal buſineſs is to look after the wine, plate, 
&c. : 

BUTLERAGE of wine, is a duty of 2... for every 
ton of wine imported by merchants ſtrangers; being a 
compoſition in læu of the liberties and freedoms grant- 
ed to them by king John and Edward I. by a charter 
called charta mercatsria. EY 

Butlerage was originally the only cuſtom that was 
payable upon the importation of wines, and was taken 
and received by virtue of the regal prerogative, for the 
proper uſe of the crown. But for many years pait, there 
having been granted by parliament ſubſidies to the 
kings of England, and theduty of butlerage not repeal- 
ed, but confirmed, they have been pleaſed to grant the 
ſame away to ſome nobleman, who, by virtue of ſuch 
grant, is to enjoy the full benefit and advantape there- 
of, and may cauſe the ſame to be collected in the ſame 
manner that the kings themſelves were formerly wont 
to do, 

BUTMEN'T. Butments of arches are the ſame with 
buttreſſes. They anſwer to what the Romans call /b- 
licas, the French culees and butees. | 

BuTmenTs, or Abutment:, of a bridge, denote the 

; two 


Butler 


But ment. 


Butomus 
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two maſſives at the end of a bridge, whereby the two 
extreme arches are fuſtained and joined with the ſhore 
on either ſide, 

BUTOMUS, the FLowtrinG-ruUsnH, or Water- 
pladiole; a genus of the hexagynia order, belonging to 
the enneandria claſs of plants. Of this there is but one 
ſpecies, viz. the umbellatus. Of this there are two va- 
rieties, the one with a white, the other with a roſe-co- 
loured, flower. Tho common plants, theſe are very pret- 
ty, and are worth propagating in a garden where there 
is conveniency for an artificial bog, or where there are 
ponds of ftanding water, as is many times the caſe, 
Where theſe conveniencies are wanting, they may be 
planted in eiſterns, which ſhould be kept filled with 
water, with about a foot thickneſs of earth in the bot- 
tom; and into this earth the roots ſhould be planted, 
or the ſeeds ſown as ſoon as they are ripe. 

BUTRINTO, a port-town of Epirus, or Canina, 
in Turky in Europe, ſituated oppoſite to the iſland of 
Corfu, at the entrance of the gulph of Venice. E. 
Long. 20. 40. N. Lat. 39. 45. 

BUTT, in commerce, a veſſel or meaſure of wine, 
containing two hoglheads, or 126 gallons. Sce Piee. 

Burr, or Butt-ends, in the ſea- language, are the 
fore-ends of all planks under water, as they rife, and 
are joined one end to another. Butt-ends in great ſhips 
are molt carefully bolted; for if any one of them ſ[Nuld 
ſpring or give way, the leak would be very dangerous 
and difficult to ſtop. 

BurrTs, the place where archers meet with their 
bows and arrows to ſhoot at a mark, which we call 
ſhooting at the butts, Alſo butts are the ſhort pieces 
of Jand in arable ridges and furrows. 

BUTTER, a fat unctuous ſubſtance, prepared from 
milk by heating or churning. 

It was late ere the Greeks appear to have had any 
notion of butter; their poets make no mention of it, 
and yet are frequently ſpeaking of milk and cheeſe. 

The Romans uſed butter no otherwiſe than as a me 
dicine, never as a food. | 

The ancient Chriſtians of Egypt burnt butter in 
their lamps inſtead of oil; and iu the Roman churches, 
it was anciently allowed, during Chriſtmas time, to 
burn butter inſtead of oil, on account of the great con- 
ſumption of it otherwiſe. | 

For the making of butter, when it has been churned, 
open the churn, and with both hands gather it well to- 
gether, take it out of the butter-milk, and lay it into a 
very clean bowl, or earthen pan; and if the butter be 
defigned to be uſed ſweet, fill the pan with clear water, 
and work the butter in it to and fro, till it is brought 
to a firm conſiſtence of itſelf, without any moiſture. 
When this has been done, it muſt be ſcotched and ſliced 
over with the point of a knife, every way as thick as 
poſſible, in order to fetch out the ſmalleſt hair, mote, 
bit of rag, ſtrainer, or any thing that may have hap- 
pened to fall into it. Then ſpread it thin in a bowl, 
and work it well together, with ſuch a quantity of falt 
as you think fit, and make it up into diſhes, pounds, 
half pounds, &c. 

There are as many ſorts of butter, as there are dif- 
ferent milks of animals whereof to make it : That of 
the cow is moſt in uſe. 'The northern people, how- 
ever, make more uſe of it than others. In the Geor- 


gical Eſſays, Vol. V. p. 209. we have the following me- 
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thod of making well taſted butter from the milk of Butter. 
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cows fed on turnips. Let the bowls, either lead or 
wood, be kept conſtantly clean, and well ſcalded with 
boiling water before uſing. When the milk is brought 
into the dairy, to every eight quarts mix one quart of 
boiling water; then put up the milk into the bowls to 
ſtand for cream.“ | | 

Butter is the fat, oily, and inflammable part of the 
milk. Tbis kind of oil is naturally diſtributed through 
all the ſubſtances of the milk in very ſmall particles, 
which are interpoſed betwixt the caſeous and ſerous 
parts, amongſt which it is ſuſpended by a ſlight adhe- 
ton but without being diſſolved. It is in the fame ſtate 
in which oil is, in emulſions : hence the ſame white- 
neſs of milk and emulfions; and hence, by reſt, the 
oily parts ſeparate from both theſe liquors to the ſur- 
face, and form a cream. See EMuLs10N. 

When butter is in the ſtate of cream, its proper oily 
parts are not yet ſufficiently united together to form 
an homogeneous maſs. They are ſtill half ſeparated by 
the interpoſition of a pretty large quantity of ſerous 
and caſeous particles. The butter is completely formed 
by prefling out theſe heterogeneous parts by means of 
I percuſſion. It then becomes an uniform ſoft 
maſs. 

Freſh butter which has undergone no change, has 
ſcarcely any ſmell ; its-taſte is mild and agreeable, it 
melts with a weak heat, and none of its principles are 
diſengaged by the heat of boiling water. Theſe pro- 
perties prove that the oily part of butter is of the na- 
ture of the fat, fixed, and mild oils obtained from many 
vegetable ſubitances by expreſſion. See Os. — The 
balf fluid confiltence of butter, as of molt other con- 
crete oily matters, is thought to be owing to a con- 
ſiderable quantity of acid united with the oily part; 
but this acid is fo well combined, that it is not ſenſible 
while the butter 1s freſh, and has undergone no change; 
but when it grows old, and undergoes ſome kind of 
fermentation, then the acid 1s diſengaged more and 
more; and this is the cauſe that butter, like oils of the 
ſame kind, becomes rancid by age. | 

Butter is conſtantly uſed in focd, from its agreeable 
taſte; but to be wholeſome, it mult be very freſh and 
free from rancidity, and alſo not fried or burnt; other- 
wiſe its acrid and even cauſtie acid, being diſengaged, 


diſorders digettion, renders it difficult and painful, 


exites acrid empyreumatic belchings, and introduces 
much acrimony into the blood. Some perſons have 
ſtomachs ſo delicate, that they are even affected with 
theſe inconveniences by freſh butter and milk. This 
obſervation is alſo applicable to oil, fat, chocolate, 
and in general to all oleaginous matters. 

The trade in butter is very conſiderable. Some com- 
pute 50,000 tons annually conſumed in London. It 
is chiefly made within 40 miles round the city, Fifty 
thouſand firkins are ſaid to be fent yearly from Cam- 
bridge and Suffolk alone ; each firkia containing 56 
pounds. Utoxeter in Staffordſhire is a market famous 
for good butter, inſomuch that the London merchants 
have an eſtabliſhed factory there for butter. It is bought 
by the pot, of a long cylindrical form, weighing 14 1b. 
Divers abuſes are committed in the packing and falt- 
ing of butter, to increaſe its bulk and weight, againft 
which we have a ftatute expreſs. Pots are frequently 
laid with good butter for a little depth at the top, and 

with 
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Butter with bad at the bottom; ſometimes the butter is ſet in 
3 rolls, only touching at top, and ſtanding hollow at 
i — bottom. To prevent theſe cheats, the factors at U- 
toxeter keep a ſurveyor, who, in caſe of ſuſpicion, 
tries the pots with an iron inftrument called a bu7ter- 
bore, made like a cheeſe- taſte, to be ſtruck in obliquely 
to the bottom. Pee 
Shower of BuTTER. Naturaliſts ſpeak of ſhowers 
and dews of a butyraceous ſubſtance. In 1695, there 
fell in Ireland, during the winter and enſuing ſpring, 
a thick yellow dew, which had the medicinal properties 
of butter. | | 


BuTTes, among chemiſts, a name given to ſeveral . 


preparations, on account of their confiltence reſembling 
ger Hhem that of butter; as butter of antimony“, &c. 
ſiry, 12258. BuTTER-Bur, in botany. See Tuss1LAGo. 
BurrER- Milt, a kind of ſerum that remains be- 
hind, after the butter is made. 
Burrrx- Mert, in botany. See PIN GVIculX. 
BUTTERFLY, the Engliſh name of a numerous 
genus of inſe&s. See PaeiL3o. 
BuTTERFLY-Shel!, in natural hiſtory. See VoLUTA. 


Method of Preſerving BuTTERFLIES. See INSECTS. 


Edwards's Methodof makirg Pictures of BUTTERFLIES. Take 

Hifory of butterflies, or field-moths, either thoſe catched abroad, 

Birds, , - 

Voll jt, or ſuch as are taken in caterpillars, and nurſed in the 

p. 122. houſe till they be flies; clip off their wings very cloſe 
to their bodies, and lay them on clean paper, in the 
form of a butterfly when flying ; then have ready pre- 
pared gum arabic that hath been ſome time diſſolved in 
water, and is pretty thick; if you put a drop of ox- 
gall into a ſpoonful of this, it will be better for the 
uſe ; temper them well with your finger, and ſpread a 
little of it on a piece of thin white paper, big enough 
to take both ſides of your fly; when it begins to be 
clammy under your finger, the payer is in proper order 
to take the feathers from the wings of the fly; then 
lay the gummed fide on the wings, and it will take 
them up; then double your paper fo as to have all the 
wings between the paper; then lay it ona table, preſ- 
ſing it cloſe with your fingers; and you may rub it 
gently with ſome ſmooth hard thing; then open the 
paper and take out the wings, which will come forth 
tranſparent : the down of the upper and under ſide of 
the wings, ſticking to the gummed paper, form a juſt 
likeneſs of both fides of the wings in their natural 
ſhapes and colours. The nicety of taking off flies de- 
pends on a juſt degree of moilture of the gum'd paper: 
for if it be too wet, all will be blotted and confuled ; 
and if too dry, your paper will ſtick fo faſt together, 
that it will be torn in ſeparation. When you have 0- 
pened your gum'd papers, and they are dry, you mult 
draw the bodies from tbe natural ones, and paint them 
in water-colours : you mult take paper that will bear 
ink very well for this uſe; for finking paper will ſe- 
parate with the reſt, and ſpoil all.“ 

BUTTERIS, in the menage, an inſtrument of ſteel, 
fitted to a wooden handle, wherewith they pare the 
ſoot, or cut off the hoof of a horſe. 

BUTTOCK of a Sur, is that part oi her which is 
her breadth right aſtern, from the tack upwards ; and 
a ſhip is ſaid to have a broad or a narrow buttock, ac- 
cording as ſhe is built broad or narrow at the tranſum. 


BUTTON, an article in dreſs, whoſe form and uſe 
are too well known to need deſcription. They are 
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made of various materials, as mohair, ſilk, horſe-hair, Button, 


metal, &c. 


Method of making common BuTToxs. Common but- 
tons are 8 made of mohair; ſome indeed are 
made of ſilk, and others of thread; but the latter are 
of a very inferior ſort. In order to make a button, 
the mohair muſt be previouſly wound on a bobbin; 
and the mould fixed to a board by means of a bodkin 
thruſt through the hole in the middle of it. This be- 
ing done, the workman wraps 'the mohair round the 
mould in three, four, or fix columns, according to the 
button, | | | 

Horſe-hair BuTTons. The moulds of theſe buttons 
are covered with a kind of ſtuff compoſed of ſilk and 
hair; the warp being belladine filk, and the ſhoot horſe- 
hair. This ſtuff is wove with two ſelvedges, in the ſame 
manner and in the fame loom as ribbands. It is then 
cut into ſquare pieces proportional to the ſize of the 
button, wrapped round the moulds, and their ſelvedges 
ſtitebed together, which form the under part of the 
button. 

Cleanſing of BuTToxNs. A button is not finiſhed 


when it comes from the maker's hands; the ſuperfluous 


hairs and hubs of ſilk muſt be taken off, and the but- 


ton rendered gloſſy and beautiful, before it can be ſold. 
This is done 1n the following manner. A quantity of 
buwWons are put into a kind of iron ſieve, called by 
workmen a ingeing box. Then a little ſpirit of wine 
being poured into a kind of ſhallow iron diſh, and ſet 
on fire, the workman moves and ſhakes the ſingeing 


box, containing the buttons, briſkly over the flame of 


the ſpirit, by which the ſurperfluous hairs, hubs of ſilk, 
&c. are burnt off, without damaging the buttons. 
Great care, however, mult be taken that the buttons 
in the ſingeing box be kept continually in motion; for 
if they are ſuffered to relt over the flame, they will im- 
mediately burn. When all theſe looſe hairs, &c. are 
burnt oft by the flame of the ſpirit, the buttons are ta- 
ken out of the fingeing box, and put, with a proper 
quantity of the crumbs of bread, into a leather bag, 
abour three feet long, and of a conical ſhape; the mouth 
or ſmaller end of which being tied up, the workman 
takes one of the ends in one hand, and the other in the 
other, and ſhakes the hand briſkly with a particular 
jerk. This operation cleanſes the buttons, renders them 
very gloſſy, and fit for ſale. 

Gold- tauiſt Burrows. The mould of theſe buttons 
is firit covered in the ſame manner with that of common 
buttons. This being done, the whole is covered with 
a thin plate of gold or ſilver, and then wrought over 
of different forms, with purle and gimp. The former 
is a kind of thread compoſed of filk and gold- wire 
twiſted together; and the latter, capillary tubes of 
gold or ſilver, about the tenth of an inch long. Theſe 
are joined together by means of a fine needle, filled 
with lk, thruſt through their apertures, in the ſame 
manner as beads or bugles. | 

The manner of making Metal- Burroxs. The metal 
with which the moulds are intended to be covered is 
firſt caſt into ſmall ingots, and then flatted into thin 
plates or leaves, of the thickneſs intended, at the flat- 
ting-mills; after which it is cut into ſmall round pieces 
proportionable to the ſize of the mould they are intend- 
ed to cover, by means of proper punches on a block 
of wood covered with a thick plate of lead. Each piece 
of 
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cavities, or concave moulds, of a ſpherical form, with 
a convex puncheon of iron, always beginning with the 
ſhalloweſt cavity or mould, and proceeding to the deep- 
er,-till the plate has acquired the intended form: and 
the better to manage ſo thin a plate, they form ten, 
twelve, and ſometimes even twenty-four, to the cavities, 
or concave moulds, at once; often nealing the metal 
during the operation, to make it more ductile. This 


plate is generally called by workmen, the cap of the 
button. | 


The form being thus given to the plates, or caps, 


they ſtrike the intended impreſſion on the convex ſide, 
by means of a ſimilar iron puncheon, in a kind of mould 
engraven en creux, either by the hammer, or the preſs 
uſed in coining. The cavity or mould, wherein the 
impreſſion is to be made, is of a diameter and depth 
ſuitable to the fort of button intended to be ſtruck in 
it; each kind requiring a particular mould. Between 
the puncheon and the plate. is placed a thin piece of 
lead, called by workmen a hob, which greatly contri- 
butes to the taking off all the ſtrokes of the engraving; 
the lead, by reaſon of its ſoftneſs, eafily giving way to 
the parts that have relievo, and as eaſily inſinuating it- 
ſelf into the traces or indentures. | | 

The plate thus prepared makes the cap or ſhell of 
the button. The lower part is formed of another plate, 
in the ſame manner, but much flatter, and without any 
impreſſion. To the laſt or under plate is ſoldered a 
ſmall eye made of wire, by which the button is to be 
faſtened, Es | 

The two plates being thus finiſhed, they are ſoldered 
together with ſoft ſolder, and then turned in a lathe. 
Generally indeed they uſe a wooden mould, inſtead of 
the under plate; and in order to faſten it, they paſs a 
thread or gut acroſs, through the middle of the mould, 
and fill the cavity between the mould and the cap with 
cement, in order to render the button firm and ſolid; 
for the cement entering all the cavities formed by the 
relievo of the other ſide, ſuſtains it, prevents its flat- 
tening, and preſerves its boſſe or deſign. 

BuTrTox, in the menage. Button of the reins of a 
bridle, is a ring of leather, with the reins paſſed thro” 
it, which runs all along the length of the reins. To 
put a horſe under the button, is when a horſe is ſtop- 
ped without a rider upon his back, the reins being laid 
on his neck, and the button lowered ſo far down that 
the reins bring in the horſe's head, and fix it to the true 
polture or carriage. It is not only the horſes which are 
managed in the hand that muſt be put under the but- 
ton; for the ſame method muſt be taken with ſuch 
horſes as are bred between two pillars, before they are 
backed. | | 

BuTToNn-Wo94. See Conocarevs. 

Burrox's-Bay, the name of the north part of Hud- 
ſon's bay, in North America, whereby Sir 'Thomas 
Button attempted to find out a north-wett paſſage to 
the Eaſt Indies. It lies between 80 and 100% weſt 
longitude, and between 60? and 662? north latitude. 

BUTTRESS, a kind of butment built archwiſe, or 
a maſs of ſtone or brick, ſerving to prop or ſupport the 
tides of a building, wall, &c. on the outſide, where it is 
either very high, or has any conſiderable load to ſuſtain 
on the other fide, as a bank of earth, &c.— Buttreſſes 
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Rutton, of metal thus cut-out of the plate is reduced into the 
Buttreſs. form of a button, by beating it ſucceſſively in ſeveral 


1 3 
are uſed againſt the angles of ſteeples and other build · 


ings of ſtone, &c. on the outſide, and along the walls 
of ſuch buildings as have great and heavy roofs, which 


would be ſubject to thruſt the walls out, unleſs very 


thick, if no buttreſſes were placed againſt them. T hey 
are alſo placed for a ſupport and butment againſt the 
feet of ſome arches, that are turned acroſs great halls 
in old palaces, abbeys, &c. £7 x 

BUTZ AW, a town of lower Saxony, in Germany; 
it ſtands upon the river Varnow, on the road from 
Schwerin to Roſtock, lying in E. Long. 13. 12. N. 
Lat. 54. 50. | 

BUXTON, a place in the peak of Derbyſhire, ce- 
lebrated for medicinal waters, the hotteſt in England, 
next to Bath, lying in W. Long. o. 20. N. Lat. 53. 20. 

It has been always believed by our antiquaries, that 
the Romans were acquainted with theſe wells, and had 
frequented them much, as there is a military way ſtill 
viſible, called the Bath- gate, from Burgh to this place. 
This was verified about 50 years ago, when Sir Thomas 
Delves, of Cheſhire, in memory of a cure he received 
here, cauſed an arch to be erected; in digging the 
foundations for which, they came to the remains of a 
ſolid and magnificent ſtructure of Roman workman- 
ſhip; and in other places of the neighbourhood, very 
capacious leaden veſſels, and other utenſils, of Roman 
workmanſhip, have been diſcovered. Theſe waters have 
always been reckoned inferior to thoſe in Somerſetſhire; 
but ſeem never to have been totally diſuſed. They are 
mentioned by Leland, as well known 200 years ago; 
but it is certain they were brought into greater credit 
by Dr Jones in 1572, and by 9 earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, who erected a building over the bath, then com- 
poſed of nine ſprings. This building was afterwards 
pulled down, and a more commodious one erected at 
the expence of the earl of Devonſhire. In doing this, 
however, the ancient regiſter of cures drawn up by the 
bath-warden, or phyſician attending the baths, and 
ſubſcribed by the hands of the parties, was loft. | 

The warm waters of Buxton are, the bath, conſiſt- 
ing of nine ſprings, as already mentioned, St Ann's well, 
and St Peter's or Bingham well. St Ann's well riſes 
at the diſtance of ſomewhat more than 32 yards north- 
eaſt from the bath. It is chiefly ſupplied from a ſpring 
on the north ſide, out of a — of black limeſtone or 
baſtard marble. It formerly roſe into a ſtone baſon, 
ſhut up within an ancient Roman brick wall, a yard 
ſquare within, a yard high on three ſides, and open on 
the fourth. But, in 1709, Sir Thomas Delves, as al- 
ready mentioned, erected an arch over it which ſtill 
continues. It is 12 feet long, and as many broad, ſet 
round with ſtone ſteps on the inſide. In the midſt of this 
dome the water now ſprings up into a ſtone baſon two 
feet ſquare. St Peter's . 9 well riſes about 20 
yards ſouth-eaſt of St Ann's. It is alſo called Leigh's 
well, from a memorable cure received from it by a gen- 
tleman of that name. It riſes out of a black limeſtone, 


Batzaw, 


Buxton. - 


in a very dry ground; and is not ſo warm as St Anne's - 


well. | 
This water is alterant and not evacuant. The uſe of 
it is to be begun by taking a pint in the forenoon; af- 
ter which, the quantity is to be gradually enlarged. 
This water increaſes the vital heat; and is uſeful in the 
gout, rheumatiſm, dry aſthma, convulſive diſorders, in- 
digeſtion, loſs of appetite, AO the tendons, 
| 9 g &e. 
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&c. Mr Percival informs us +, that the water of St 
+ Exp. E, Anne's well contains calcareous earth, foffile alkali, and 
yt, Vol. II. fea-falt, though in a very ſmall proportion, a gallon 
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of the water yielding only 23 or 24 grains of ſediment. 
It ſtrikes a flight green with ſyrup of violets, ſuffers no 
change from infuſion of galls, from the fixed vegetable 
alkali, or from the mincral acids; it becomes milky 


with the volatile alkali, and with ſaccharum ſaturni ; 


and lets fall a precipitate on the addition of a few drops 
of a ſolution of filver in the nitrous acid. The ſpecific 
gravity of this water is precifely equal to that of rain- 
water when their temperatures are the fame; but it 
weighs four grains in a pint lighter when firſt taken 
from the ſpring, owing to the ſuperior degree of 
warmth it has at that tune. The temperature of the 


bath is about 822 of Fahreinheit; that of St Ann's well, 


as it is a ſmaller body of water, and expoſed to the 
open air, 1s ſomewhat leſs. The water is tranſparent, 


ſparkling, and highly grateful to the palate. From 


ſome experiments which he made upon himſelf, the 


Doctor conclades, that the Buxton waters are of a very 
heating quality, and ſuggeſts the following cautions 
with regard to the uſe of them. Small quantities only 
ſhould be drunk at once, and frequently repeated; the 
belly ſhould be kept ſoluble with Jenitive electuary, or 
any other mild purgative; and, at the beginning of the 
courſe, the patient may be directed to ſuffer the water 
to remain a few ſeconds in the glafs before he fwallows 


it; for this ſpring abounds with mephitic air, in which 


ts ſtimulus, and indeed its efficacy, refides, and which 
is quickly diſſipated by expoſure to the air. From this 
property the Doctor ſuppoſed that this water might be 
eafrly converted into an uſeful chalybeate *; and, at his 


defire, Mr Buxton an apothecary near the wells made 


the following experiment. A quart bottle contain- 
ing two drachms of iron filings was filled, by immerſion, 
with the water of St Ann's well, corked and agitated 
brifkly under the ſurface of the water. It was then ſuf- 
fered to remain in the well till the filings had ſubſided, 
when the water was carefully decanted into a half-pint 
glaſs. To this were added three drops of the tincture 
of galls, which immediately occaſioned a deep purple 
colour; and the tranſparency was quickly reſtored by 
a few drops of the acid of vitriol, evident proofs that a 
ſolution of the iron was effected in a few minutes. The 
water alfo, without the galls, had a chalybeate taſte, and 
left an agreeable aftringency upon the palate.” 

This method of impregnating the Buxton water with 
iron, muſt inereaſe its tonic powers, and in many caſes 
improve its virtues. It is a common practice to join 
the uſe of a chalybeate ſpring in the neighbourhood of 
St Ann's well, with that of the Buxton water. But the 


| ſuperiority of this artificial mineral water muſt be appa- 


rent, if we confider its agreeable warmth, volatility, 
levity, and gratefulneſs to the palate. Buxton-bath is 
frequently employed as a temperate cold bath. For, as 


| the heat of the water is 16 or 18 degrees below that of 


the human body, a gentle ſhock is produced on the firſt 


immerſion, the heart and arteries are made to contract 


more powerfully, and the whole ſyſtem is braced and 


invigorated. But this falutary operation muſt be great- 
ly diminiſhed, often, indeed, more than counterbalan- 
ced, by the relaxing vapours which copiouſly exhale 
from the bath to which the patients are expoſed during 
the time of dreſſing and undreſſing. June 12" 1772, 


» VT 


the mercury in Fahreinheit's thermometer ſtood, in the Buxton, 
ſhade, at 65?; but in the vault of the bath, quickly — 


roſe to 78. | 

BuxTon (Jedediah), a prodigy with reſpect to ſkill 
in numbers. His father, William Buxton, was ſchool- 
maſter of the ſame pariſh, where he was born in 1704: 


yet Jedediah's education was ſo much neglected, that 


he was never taught to write; and with reſpe& to any 
other knowledge but that of numbers, ſeemed always 
as ignorant as a boy of ten years of age. How he 
came firſt to know the relative proportions of numbers, 
and their progreſſive denominations, he did not remem- 
ber; but to this he applied the whole force of his mind, 


and upon this his attention was conſtantly fixed, ſo that 


he frequently took no cognizance of external objects, 
and when he did it, it was only with reſpect to their 
numbers. If any ſpace of time was mentioned, he would 
ſoon after ſay it was ſo many minutes; and if any di- 
ſtance of way, he would aflign the number of hair's- 
breadths, without any queſtion being aſked, or any cal- 
culation expected by the company. When he once un- 
derſtood a queſtion, he began to work with amazing 
facility, after his own method, without the uſe of a 
pen, pencil, or chalk, or even underſtanding the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic as taught in the „ $a A 
gentleman aſked him the following queſtion : Suppoſe 
a field 423 yards long and 383 wide, what was the area ? 
and in two minutes, by the gentleman's watch, he an- 
ſwered, 162,009 yards. He then aſked him how many 
acres the above field meaſured ? and in 11 minutes he 
anſwered, 33 acres, 1 rood, 35 perches, 20 yards and 
a quarter juſt. The gentleman then obſerved, that al- 
lowing the diſtance between London and York to be 204 
miles, he would know how many times a coach-wheel 
turned round in that diſtance, allowing the wheels cir- 
cumference to be ſix yards? In thirteen minutes, he an- 
ſwered 59,840 times. The next propoſition was, In a 
bin 346 inches long, 255 inches wide, and 94 inches 
deep, how many gallons liquid meaſure, and what corn 
would it hold? The anſwer was, 3,454,464 ſolid 
inches, or 1,768,568 half quarters of ſolid inches, ma- 
king 12,249,872 gallons liquid meaſure, or 12,249 
gallons, 3 quarts, and 34 and a half inches; or it will 
hold 191 quarters, 3 buſhels, 3 quarterns and a half 
quartern, and 34 inches and a half remainder. Again, 
{uppoſe a canal was to be dug 426 feet long, 263 wide, 
and 2 feet and a half deep, how many cubical yards of 
earth are to be removed? After pauſing a quarter of an 
hour, he anſwered, 10,373 yards 24 feet. He would 
ſtride over a piece of land or a field, and tell you the 
contents of it almoſt as exact as if you had meaſured it 
by the chain. In this manner he meaſured the whole 
lordſhip of Elmton, of ſome thouſand acres, belonging 
to Sir John Rhodes, and brought him the contents, not 
only in acres, roods, and perches, but even in ſquare 
inches. After this, for his own amuſement, he reduced 
them into ſquare hair-breadths, computing 48 to each 
ſide of the inch. His memory was ſo great, that while 
reſolving a queſtion, he could leave off, and reſume the 
operation again where he left off the next morning, orat 
a week, a month, or at ſeveral months, and proceed 
regularly till it was completed. His memory would 
doubtleſs have been equally retentive with reſpect to 
other objects, if he had attended to other objects with 
equal diligence; but his perpetual application to figures 
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prevented the ſmalleſt acquiſition of any other know- 
ledge. He was ſometimes aſked, on his return from 
church, whether he remembered the text, or any part 
of the ſermon, but it never appeared that he brought a- 
way one ſentence; his mind, upon a cloſer examination, 
being found to have been buſied, even during divine ſer- 
vice, in its favourite operation, either dividing ſome 
time, or ſome ſpace, into the ſmalleſt known parts, or 
reſolving ſome queſtion that had been given him as a 
teſt of his abilities. | 

This extraordinary perſon living in laborious pover- 
ty, his life was uniform and obſcure. Time, with re— 
ſpect to him, changed nothing but his age; nor did the 
ſeaſons vary his employment, except that in winter he 
uſed a flail, and in ſummer a ling-hook. In the year 
1754, he came to London, where he was introduced 
to the royal ſociety, who, in order to prove his abili- 
ties, alked him ſeveral queſtions in arithmetic, and he 
gave them ſuch ſatisfaction, that they diſmiſſed him 
with a handſome gratuity. In this vifit to the metro- 
polis the only object of his curioſity, except figures, 
was his defire to ſee the king and royal family; but 
they being juſt removed to Kenfington, Jedediah was 
diſappointed. During his reſidence in London, he 
was taken to ſee King Richard III. performed at 
Drury-lane playhouſe ; and it was expected, either 
that the novelty and the ſplendor of the ſhew would 


have fixed him in aſtoniſhment, or kept his imagina- 


tion in a continual hurry, or that his paſſions would, 
in ſome degree, have been touched by the power of ac- 
tion, if he had not perfectly underſtood the dialogue. 
Put Jedediah's mind was employed in the playhouſe, 
Juſt as it was employed in every other place. During 
the dance, he fixed his attention upon the number of 
ſteps; he declared, after a fine piece of muſic, that the 
innumerable ſounds produced by the inftruments had 
perplexed him beyond meaſure; and he attended even 
to Mr Garrick, only to count the words that he ut- 
tered, in which he ſaid he perfectly ſucceeded. Jede- 
diah returned to the place of his birth, where, if his en- 
joyments were few, his wiſhes did not ſeem ro be more. 
He applied to his labour, by which he ſubſiſted with 
cheerfulneſs ; he regretted nothing that he left behind 
him in London; and it continued to be his opinion, that 
a ſlice of ruſty bacon afforded the moſt delicious repaſt. 

BUXTORF (John), a learned profeſſor of Hebrew 
at Baſil, who, in the 15) century, acquired the higheſt 
reputation for his knowledge of the Hebrew and Chal- 
dee languages. He died of the plague at Baſil, in 1629, 
aged 65, His principal works are, 1. A ſmall but ex- 
cellent Hebrew grammar; the beſt edition of which is 
that of Leyden in 1701, reviſed by Leuſden. 2. A 
treaſure of the Hebrew grammar. 3. An Hebrew con- 
cordance, and ſeveral Hebrew lexicons. 4. Inſtitutio 
epiſtalaris Hebraica. 5. De abbreviaturis Hebræorum, 
c. | 
BuxrTore (John), the ſon of the former, and a learn- 
ed profeſſor of the oriental languages at Baſil, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, like his father, by his knowledge of 
the Hebrew language, and his rabbinical learning. He 
died at Baſil in 1664, aged 65 years. His principal 
works are, 1. His tranſlation of the More Nevochim, 
and the Cozri. 2. A Chaldee and Syriac lexicon. 
11 An anticritic againſt Cappel. 4. A treatiſe on the 

ebrew points an accents, againſt the ſame Cappel. 
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BUXUS, the nox-TREE ; a genus of the tetrandria 
order, belonging to the monœcia claſs of plants. 

Species. 1. The arboreſcens, with oval leaves. 2. The 
anguſtifolia, or narrow- leaved box. Theſe two forts 
grow in great plenty upon Boxhill near Dorking in 
Surry in England. Here were formerly large trees of 
that kind; but now the, are much fewer in number. 
There are two or three varieties of the firſt fort which 
are propagated in gardens; one with yellow, and the 
other with white ſtriped leaves. Another hath the 
tips of the leaves only marked with yellow, and 1s 
called tipped box. 3. The ſuffruticoſa, dwarf or Dutch 
box, commonly uſed for bordering of flower-beds. 

Culture, The two firſt forts may be raiſed from 
ſeeds; and may be alfo propagated by cuttings, which 


are to be planted in the autumn in a ſhady border. The 


beſt ſeaſon for removing theſe trees is in October; 
though, if care be uſed to take them up with a good 
ball of earth, they may be tranſplanted almoſt at any 
time except the middle of ſummer. The dwarf box is 
increaſed by parting the roots, or planting the flips ; 
but as it makes ſo great an increaſe of itſelf, and fo 
eaſily parts, it is hardly worth while to plant the ſlips 
that have no roots. 

Uſes. The tree or large box 1s proper to intermix 
in clumps of evergreens, &c. where it adds to the va- 
riety of ſuch plantations : they are a very great orna- 
ment to cold and barren ſoils where few other things 
will grow. 'The dwarf kind of box is uſed for bordering 
flower-beds, or other purpoſes of that nature; and 


for this it far excels any other plant, being ſubje& to 


no injuries from cold or heat. It 1s of long duration ; 
is eaſily kept handſome; and, by the firmneſs of its 
rooting, keeps the mould in the borders from waſhing 
into the gravel walks more effeQually than any plant 
whatever.—Boxwoad is extremely hard and ſmooth, 
and therefore well adapted to the uſe of the turner. 
Combs, mathematical inſtruments, knife-handles, and 
button-moulds, are made of it. It may properly enough 
be ſubſtituted in default of ebony, the yellow alburnum 
of which it perfectly reſembles. In the Ephemerides 
of the curious there is the following account of the ef- 
ficacy of boxwood in making hair grow. A young 
woman of Gunberg in Lower Sileſia, having had a 
malignant dyſentery which occaſioned the falling off 
of all her hair, was adviſed by a perſon, ſome time af- 
ter her recovery, (as her hair was not likely to grow 
again of itſelf, her head being then as bare as the 
hand), to waſh it all over with a decoction of boxwoad ; 
which ſhe readily did, without the addition of any other 
drug. Hair of a cheſnut colour grew on her head, as ſhe 
was told it would do; but having uſed no precaution to 
ſecure her neck and face from the lotion, they became 
covered with red hair to ſuch a degree, that ſhe ſeemed 
little different from an ape or 3 

has been recommended by ſome as a powerful ſudorific, 
preferable even to guiaacum; but the taſte readily diſco- 


vers that it wants the qualities of that wood. Neither 
the wood nor the leaves of the box-tree at preſent are - 


uſed for any other medicinal purpoſe than-the diſtilla- 
tion of an empyreumatic oil; and an oil of nearly 


the ſame quality is obtained from almoſt every other 
wood. 


BUYS, a town of Dauphiny in France, ſituated on 
the borders of Provence. E. Long. 5. 20. N. Lat. 
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BUZANCOIS, a ſmall town of Berry in France, 


— ſituated on the borders of Tourain, in E. Long. 1. 29. 


N. Lat. 46. 38. 

BUZBACH, a town of Germany, in Weſteravia and 
the county of Holmes, on the confines of Hanau. E. 
Long. 10. 51. N. Lat. 50. 22. 

BUZET, a ſmall town of France, in Languedoc, 
ſeated on the river Torne, in E. Long. 1. 45. N. Lat. 


47. 
38U2Zz ARD, in ornithology, the name of ſeveral 
ſpecies of the hawk kind. See Falco. | 

BYCHOW, a ſmall town of Lithuania in Poland, 
ſituated on the river Nieper, in E. Long. 3o. 2. N. Lat. 

7. 

3 are laws made obiter, or by the by; ſuch 
as orders and conſtitutions of corporations for the go- 
verning of their members, of court. leets, and courts 
baron; commoners, or inhabitants in vills, &c. made 
by common aſſent, for the good of thoſe that made 
them, in particular caſes whereunto the public law doth 
not extend; ſo that they bind farther than the common 
or ſtatute law: guilds and fraternities of trades by 
letters patent of incorporation, may likewiſe make by- 
laws for the better regulation of trade among them- 
ſelves or with others. In Scotland theſe laws are called 
laws of birlaau, or burl/aw; which are made by neigh- 
bours elected by common conſent in the b;rlaw-courts, 
wherein knowledge is taken of complaints betwixt 
neighbour and neighbour; which men ſo choſen are 
judges and arbitrators, and ſtyled birlaw-men. And 
birlaws, according to Skene, are /eges ru/ticorum, laws 
made by huſbandmen, or townſhips, concerning .. 
bourhood among them. All by-laws are to be reaſon- 
able, and for the common benefit, not private advantage 
of particular perſons, and muſt be agreeable to the 
ublic laws in being. 

BYNG (George), lord viſcount Torrington, was 
the ſon of John * Eſq; and was born in 1663. 
At the age of 15, he went volunteer to ſea with the 
king's warrant. His early engagement in this courſe of 
life gave him little opportunity of acquiring learning or 
cultivating the polite arts; but by his abilities and acti- 
vity as a naval commander he furniſhed abundant matter 
for the pens of others. After being ſeveral times advan- 
ced, he was in 1702 raiſed to the command of the Naſ- 
ſau, a third rate, and was at the taking and burning the 
French fleet at Vigo; and the next year he was made 
rear-admiral of the red. In 1704, he ſerved in the grand 
fleet ſent into the Mediterranean under Sir Cloudeſly 
Shovel, as rear-admiral of the red; and it was he who 
commanded the ſquadron that attacked, cannonaded, 
and reduced Gibraltar. He was in the battle of Mala- 
ga, which followed ſoon after; and for his behaviour 
in that action queen Anne conferred on him the honour 
of knighthood. In 1705, in about two months time, 
he rok 12 of the enemies largeſt privateers, with the 
Thetis, a French man of war of 44 guns; and alſo ſe- 
veral merchant-ſhips, moſt of them richly laden. The 
number of men taken on board was 2070, and of guns 
334. In 1718, he was made admiral and commander 
in chief of the fleet; and was ſent with a ſquadron into 
the Mediterranean for the protection of Italy, accord- 
ing to the obligation England was under by treaty a- 
gainſt the == of the Spaniards; who had the year 
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before ſurpriſed Sardinia, and had this year landed an 
army in Sicily. In this expedition he diſpatched cap- 
tain Walton in the Canterbury, with five more ſhips, in 
purſuit of fix Spaniſh men of war, with galleys, fire- 
ſhips, bomb-veſſels, and ſtore-ſhips, who {ſeparated from 
the main fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore. The 
captain's Jaconic epiſtle on this occaſion is worthy of 
notice; which ſhewed that fighting was his talent as 
well as his admiral's, and not writing. 
« Sir, 
«© We have taken and deſtroyed all the Spaniſh ſhips 
& and veſſels which were upon the coaſt, as per marg iu. 
Canterbury, off Syracuſe, « I am, &c, 
Auguſt 16'®, 1718. 
From the account referred to, it appeared that he 
had taken four Spaniſh men of war, with a bomb, veſ- 
ſel and a ſhip laden with arms; and burned four, with 
a fire-ſhip and bomb- veſſel. The king made the admiral 
an handſome preſent, and ſent him plenipotentiary 
powers to pegociate with the princes and ſtates of Italy 


as there ſhould be occafion. He procured the emperor's 


troops free acceſs into the fortreſſes that ftill held out 
in Sicily; failed afterwards to Maha, and brought out 
the Sicilian gallies, and a ſhip belonging to the Turky 
company. Soon after he received a gracious letter from 
the emperor Charles VI. written with his own hand, 
accompanied with a picture of his imperial majeſty, 
ſet round with very large diamonds, as a mark of the 
gratefu] ſenſe he had of his ſervices. It was entirely 


_— to his advice and aſſiſtance, that the Germans 


retook the city of Meſſina in 1719, and deftroyed the 
ſhips that lay in the baſon; which completed the ruin 
of the naval power of Spain. The Spaniards being 
much diſtreſſed, offered to quit Sicily ; but the admiral 
declared, that the troops ſhould never be ſuffered 
to quit the ifland till the king of Spain had acceded 
to the quadruple alliance. And to his conduct it 
was entirely owing that Sicily was ſubdued, and 
his Catholic majeſty forced to accept the terms pre- 


ſcribed him by the quadruple alliance. After per- 


forming ſo many ſignal ſervices, the king received him 
with the moſt gracious expreſſions of favour and ſatis- 
faction; made him rear-admiral of England and trea- 
ſurer of the navy, one of his moſt honourable privy- 
council, baron Byng of Southill in the county of 
Bedford, viſcount "Torrington in Devonſhire, and 
one of the kaights companions of the Bath upon the 
revival of that order. In 1727, George II. on his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown, placed him at the head of his na- 
val affairs, as firſt lord commiſſioner of the admiralty ; 
in which high ſtation he died January 15 1733, in 
the 70th year of his age, and was buried at Southill in 
Bedfordſhire. | 

ByxGs (the. honourable George), eſq. the unhappy 


ſon of the former, was bred to ſea, and roſe to the rank 


of admiral of the blue. He gave many proofs of cou- 


rage ; but was at laſt ſhot, upon a dubious ſentence 
for negle& of duty, in 1757. See BRITAIx, n? 428. 
BYRLAW or BuxLaw-Laws in Scotland. See 
By-Laws. 
BYROM (John), an ingenious poet of Mancheſter, 
born in 1691. His firſt poetical eſſay appeared in the 
SpeQator, n? 603, beginning, My time, O ye mules, 


was happily ſpent.” which, with two humorous letters 


on dreams, are to be found in the eighth volume. He 
| was 
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G. Walton.“ | 
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was admitted a member of the royal ſociety in 1724; 
and having originally entertained thoughts of practiſing 
phyſic, to which the title of door is incident, that was 
the appellation by which he was always known : but 
reducing himſelf to narrow circumſtances by a precipi- 
tate marriage, he ſupported himſelf by teaching a new 
method of writing ſhort-hand, of his own invention 
until an eftate devolved to him by the death of an el- 
der brother. He was a man of lively wit; of which, 
whenever a favourable opportunity tempted him to in- 
dulge it, he gave many humorous ſpecimens. He died in 
1763; anda collection of his Miſcellaneous poems was 
printed at Mancheſter, in 2 vols 8“. 1773. 
BYRRHUS, in zoology, a genus of inſects be- 
longing to the order of coleoptera. The feelers are 
clavated, pretty ſolid, and a little compreſſed. There 


are five ſpecies, all of which are to be found on parti- 


cular plants; and principally diſtinguiſhed from one a- 


nother by the colour and figure of the elytra, or cru- 
ſtaceous wing-caſes. 

BYSSUS, in botany, a genus of moſſes belonging 
to the cryptogamia algæ. The character is taken from 
this circumſtance, that they are covered with a ſimple 
capillary filament or down, reſembling ſoft duſt. There 
are 15 ſpecies, all natives of Britain, growing upon rot- 
ten wood, old walls, &c. | 

Byssvs, or Byſſum, a fine thready matter produced 
in India, Egypt, and about Elis in Achaia, of which 
the richeſt apparel was anciently made, eſpecially that 


wore by the prieſts both Jewiſh and Egyptian. Some 


interpreters render the Greek B77 &, which occurs both 


in the Old and New Teſtament, by e linen. But 


other verſions, as Calvin's, and the Spaniſh printed at 
Venice in 1556, explain the word by //t; and yet 


byſſus muſt have been different from our ſilk, as appears 


from a multitude of ancient writers, and particularly 


from Jul. Pollux. M. Simon, who renders the word by 


— 


fine linen, adds a note to explain it; viz.“ that there was 
a fine kind of linen very dear, which the great lords a- 
lone wore in this country as well as in Egypt.” This 
account agrees perfectly well with that given by Heſy- 
chius, as well as what is obſerved by Bochart, that the 
by ſſus was a finer kind of linen, which was frequently dyed 
of a purple colour. Some authors will have the byſſus to 
be the ſame with our cotton; others take it for the i- 
num aſbeſtinum ; and others for the lock or bunch of ſilky 
hair found adhering to the pinna marina, by which it 
faſtens itſelf to the neighbouring bodies. Authors 
uſually diſtinguiſh two ſorts of byſſus; that of Elis; and 


that of judæa, which was the fineſt. Of this latter 


were the prieſtly ornaments made. Bonfrerius notes, 
that there muſt have been two ſorts of byſſus, one finer 
than ordinary, by reaſon there are two Hebrew words 
uſed in Scripture to denote byſſus, one of which is al- 
ways uſed in ſpeaking of the habit of the prieſts, and the 
other of that of the Levites. 

BVZANTIUM, an ancient city of Thrace, fitu- 
ated on the Boſphorus. It was founded, according 
to Euſebius, about the 30 Olympiad, while Tul- 
lus Hoſtilius reigned in Rome. But, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, the foundations of this metropolis 
were laid in the time of the Argonauts, by one Byſas, 
who then reigned in the neighbouring country, and 
from who: the city was called Byzantium. This By- 
las, according to Euſtathius, arrived in Thrace a little 
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before the Argonauts came into thoſe ſeas, and ſettled Byzantium, 


B 1 * 


there with a colony of Megarenſes. Velleius Patercu- 
lus aſeribes the founding of Byzantium to the Mileſians, 
and Ammianus Marcellinus to the inhabitants of At- 
tica. Some ancient medals of Byzantium which have 
reached our times, bear the name and head of Byſas, 
with the prow of a ſhip on the reverſe. The year after 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus, Byzantium was 
reduced to the form of a Roman province. In the year 
193 this city took part with Niger againſt Severus. It 


was ftrongly garriſoned by Niger, as being a place of 


the utmoſt importance. It was ſoon after inveſted by 
Severus; and as he was univerſally hated on account of 
his cruelty, the inhabitants defended themſelves with 
the greateſt reſolution. They had been ſupplied with 
a great number of warlike machines, moſt of them in- 
vented and built by Periſcus a native of Nicza, and 
the greateſt engineer of his age. For a long time they 
baffled all the attempts of the affailants, killed great 


numbers of them, cruſhed ſuch as approached the walls 


with large ſtones; and when ſtones began to fail, they 
uſed the ſtatues of their gods and heroes. At latt they 


were obliged to ſubmit, through famine, after having 


been reduced to the neceſſity of devouring one another. 
The conqueror put all the magiſtrates and foldiers to 
the ſword ; but ſpared the engineer Periſcus. Before 
this ſiege, Byzantium was the greateſt, moſt populous, 
and wealthieſt city of Thrace. It was ſurrounded by 
walls of an extraordinary height and breadth; and de- 
fended by a great number of towers, ſeven of which 
were built with ſuch art, that the leaſt noiſe heard in 
one of them was immediately conveyed to all the reſt. 


Severus, however, no ſooner became maſter of it, than 


he commanded it to be laid in aſhes. The inhabitants 
were {tripped of all their effects, publicly ſold for ſlaves, 
and the walls levelled with the ground. But by the 
chronicle of Alexandria we are int 

ter this terrible cataſtrophe, Severus himſelf cauſed a 
2 part of the city to be rebuilt, calling it Autonina, 
rom his fon Caracalla, who aſſumed the ſurname of 


Antoninus. In 262, the tyrant Gallienus wreaked his 


fury on the inhabitants of Byzantium. He intended 
to beſiege it; but on his arrival, deſpaired of being able 
to make himſelf maſter of ſuch a ſtrong place. He was 
admitted the next day, however, into the city; and with- 
out any regard to the terms he had agreed to, cauſed 
the ſoldiers and all the inhabitants to be put to the 
ſword. Trebellius Pollio ſays, that not a ſingle per- 


ſon was left alive. What the reaſon was for ſuch au 


extraordinary maſſacre, we are no where informed. Ta 
the wars between the emperors Licinius and Maximin, 
the city of Byzantium was obliged to ſubmit to the 
latter, but was ſoon after recovered by Licinius. In 
the year 323, it was taken from Licinius by Conſtan— 
tine the Great, who, in 330, enlarged and beautified 


it, with a deſign to make it the ſecond, if not the firſt 


city in the Roman empire. He began with extendin 
the walls of the ancient city from ſea to ſea ; and while 
ſome of the workmen were buſied in rearing them, o- 
thers were employed in raiſing within them a great 
number of ſtately buildings, and among others a palace 
no way inferior in *magnificence and extent to that of 
Rome. He built a capitol aud amphitheatre, made 3 
circus maximus, ſeveral forums, porticoes, and public 
baths. He divided the whole city into 14 regions, and 
grauted 


ormed, that ſoon af- 


—— ———— 
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Byzantium. 


1 


y this means Byzantium became one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing and populous cities of the empire. Vaſt num- 
bers of people flocked thither from Pontus, Thrace, and 
Aſia, Conſtantine having by a law, enacted this year 
(330), decreed, that ſuch as had lands in thoſe coun- 
tries ſhould not be at liberty to diſpoſe of them, nor 
even leave them to their proper heirs at their death, un- 
leſs they had an houſe in his new city. But however 
defirous the emperor was that his city ſhould be filled 
with people, he did not care that it ſhould be inhabi- 
ted by any but Chriſtians. He therefore cauſed all the 
idols to be pulled down, and all their churches conſe- 
crated to the true God. He built befides an incredible 
number of churches, and cauſed croſſes to be erected in 
all the ſquares and public places, Moſt of the build- 
ings being finiſhed, it was ſolemnly dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, according to Cedrenus, but, according 
to Euſebius, to the God of martyrs. At the ſame time 
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pre the inhabitants many privileges andimmunities, Byzantium was equalled to Rome. The ſame rights, Baovius. 
immunities, and privileges, were granted to its inhabi — 


Eo. 


tants as to thoſe of the metropolis. He eſtabliſhed a 
ſenate and other magiſtrates, with a power and autho- 
rity equal to thoſe of Old Rome. He took up his re- 
ſidence in the new city; and changed its name to Cox- 
STANTINOPLE, Which it has ever ſince retained, - 

BZOVIUS (Abraham), one of the moſt celebrated 
writers in the 19> century, with reſpect to the aſto- 
niſhing number of pieces compoſed by him. His chief 
work 1s the continuation of Baronius's annals. He was 
a native of Poland, and a Daminican friar. Upon his 
coming to Rome, he was received with open arms by the 
Pope, and had an apartment aſſigned him in the Vati- 
can. He merited that reception, for he has imitated 
Baronius to admiration in his, deſign of making all 
things conſpire to the deſpotic power and glory of the 
papal fee. He died in 1637, aged 70. 
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